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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  cotton-wheit  b£\\.  Sen.  Randolph  criticized  beef  im¬ 

port  agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Sen.  Gruening  suggested  cutting  off 
Public  Law  480  aid  to  Egypt.  Sen.  Kucl)£l\^rged  enactment  of  legislation  to  clarify 
Federal-State  water  rights. 


SENATE 


1.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill  (pp.  3821- 

33,  3835-59).  Sen.  Hraska  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment  he  intends  to 
propose  to  the  bill  to  impose  import  quotas  on  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  debated  the  merits  of  the  proposal  with  other 
Senators  (pp.  3843-51).  Sens.  Ellender,  Simpson,  and  Tower  submitted  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (p.  3804). 

2.  BEEF  IM  y  Sen.  Randolph  expressed  concern  over  the  effect sV>f  beef  imports, 

stated  :  the  voluntary  beef  import  agreement  with  Australia  Tand  New  Zealand 

was  a  :ed  step  and  "is  not  enough,"  and  had  his  name  added  as\a  cosponsor  of 

S.  252  >  establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  imports  based  on  averages  compiled 

over  /  -year  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1962.  p.  3815 


3.  PU 


LAW  480.  Sen.  Gruening  commended  the  President's  announcement  that  the 
S.  was  "ready  and  willing  to  aid  all  the  nations  in  the  Middle  East  - \pth  the 
Arab  countries  and  Israel  -  to  develop  their  vitally  needed  water  resources^" 
criticized  Egypt's  attack  on  the  announcement,  and  stated  that  the  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  and  Public  Law  480  assistance  to  any 
country  using  that  aid  to  prepare  for  or  to  carry  out  aggression  either  against^ 
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the  U.  S.  or  nations  aided  by  the  U.  S.  was  '’clearly  applicable  to  Egypt's 
Nasser  and  to  Indonesia's  Sukarno."  pp.  3807-11 


1ATER  RIGHTS.  Sen.  Kuchel  urged  enactment  of  S.  1275,  to  clarify  the  watf 
rights  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and  inserted  a  letter  by  the 
minority  counsel  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committeejre- 
vievXing  provisions  of  the  bill  and  certain  problems  involved,  pp.  3805  7 


5.  ECONOMIC.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  several  reviews  of  Rep.  Reuss'  book,  "The 
Critical\pecade :  An  Economic  Policy  for  America  and  the  Free  W^rld.  PP' 
3811-3 


6.  ADMINISTRATIVE\PROCEDURE.  Received  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  report 
"Adrainistrativ^Practice  and  Procedure"  (S.  Rept.  929).  3802 


7.  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  from  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency  a  proposed 
bill  "to  amend  further  the  U.  S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948";  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  p.  3802 


8.  MINING  STABILIZATION.  Rdqeived  from  Interior  a  rfe port  on  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  stabilization  program,  p.  3802 
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9.  RECESSED  until  Mon.,  Mar.  2.  V>.  3863 
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10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  AppropriationsVonfcittee  voted  to  report  H.  R.  10199, 
the  D.  C,  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1965.  p.  D151 


11.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  The  Subcommittee  #n  Nat?^onal  Parks  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the\full  committee  H.  R.  946,  with 
amendment,  to  authorize  the  eacablishment^f  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historical 
Site,  Ariz.;  H.  R.  5872  and^H.  R.  5886,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
concession  policies  in  areafe  administered  by\he  National  Park  Service;  and 
H.  R.  5796,  H.  R.  5873  aryS  H.  R.  5887,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ro  guarantee  lo&ns  which  are  part  of  concessioner  investments  in 
facilities  and  serviced  in  the  National  Parks.  p\Dl51 
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12.  PRICES. .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Morton  charging  that  special  interest 
merchandisers, y'benef it ing  from  the  "present  chaos  of  the  j^merican  retail 
market,"  are  .campaigning  to  defeat  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  pp.  A981-2 


13.  MEAT  IMPORT#.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Berry  inserting  a  telegram  from  the 
S.  D.  Stjarckgrowers  Association  charging  that  the  meat  import  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  "would  be  disastrous  to  the  cattle  industry  of  South 
Dakot^"  p.  A983 


SR  STANDARDS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Roosevelt  discussing  th<k  criti- 
.sm  of  the  American  Lumber  Standards  Committee  and  urging  a  thorough  ei^amina- 
'tion  of  the  proposed  change  in  lumber  standards,  pp.  A985-8 
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of  the  most  potentially  explosive  situations 
^ince  the  Civil  War.” 

\  Why  so  explosive?  Because  the  Negroes, 
arter  100  years  of  a  freedom  which  they  en- 
Joj^d  a  little  more  than  name  only,  are  now 
laying  claim  to  the  substance  of  that  free¬ 
dom. ^They  want  to  register  and  vote.  They 
want  anSequal  chance  at  jobs  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  They  want  equal  educational 
opportunities .  They  want  the  freedom  to  en¬ 
joy  facilltlesVthat  are  open  to  the  general 
public.  In  essence,  they  want  to  tear  from 
our  laws  and  ouWiustoms  the  fabric  of  preju¬ 
dice  which  for  so  >ong  has  degraded  them  and 
held  them  back.  \ 

The  Negroes’  drivX  for  freedom  has  been 
gathering  momentunK  year  by  year  for  a 
decade.  In  recent  yea.fi  it  has  spilled  over 
from  the  courts  into  theSetreets.  The  dem¬ 
onstrations  have  become  increasingly  mas¬ 
sive.  The  fact  that  there  \h as  been  little 
bloodshed  despite  many  provocations  is  a 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Negro  partici¬ 
pants  and  their  leaders.  But  thddeaders  are 
under  pressure  from  more  militant  Negroes 
and  they  have  warned  that  they  cannot  hold 
the  violence  in  check  much  longerVinless 
they  can  achieve  substantial  results.  \ 

The  civil  rights  bill  represents  a  mini¬ 
mum  harvest  of  results  which,  if  the  iXfi 
were  passed,  responsible  Negro  leaders  oaulc^ 
point  to  as  evidence  that  Negroes  can  achieve' 
their  just  ends  by  lawful  means.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  that  the 
bill  goes  too  far.  The  danger  is  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  fearing  that  the  bill  will  not  adequately 
relieve  the  pent-up  grievances  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans  who  have  not 
been  given  a  fair  shake  in  our  society. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  claimed  that 
the  bill  would  give  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  that  it  would  de¬ 
stroy  States  rights,  that  it  would  saddle 
businesses  with  new  Federal  oontrols,  that 
it  would  compel  the  hiring  of  Negroes.  These 
claims  are  all  false.  Despite  this,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  Idaho  already  has  a  law 
which  is  much  tougher  than  the  one  now 
before  Congress,  several  Idaho  organizations 
__  have  swallowed  the  spurious  arguments 
*  against  the  civil  rights  bill.  We  feel  quite 
confident  that  organizations  like  the  Filer 
Grange,  the  Hailey  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and,  regrettably,  some  even  closer  to  home, 
would  not  so  blithely  have  denounced  this 
bill  if  they  had  pondered  the  consequences 
of  its  defeat. 

If  the  bill  should  lose,  as  lose  it  might, 
the  result  will  be  certain  resumption  of  the 
civil  rights  demonstrations  which  rocke<t 
the  big  cities  of  the  East  and  South  laarc 
year.  With  the  Negroes’  moderate,  n^h.- 
violent  leaders  repudiated,  the  militamr  ex¬ 
tremists  may  well  take  over.  TheiNegro 
may  try  to  gain  with  his  fist  what  be  could 
not  gain  through  appeal  to  our  reason  and 
our  conscience.  American  demrcracy  will 
have  failed  its  most  importanyCest,  and  it 
may  not  have  another  chance. ./ 


THE  100TH  ANNDTERSARY  OF 

SOKOL  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  tkx.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2485)  for 
the  issuance  /  a  commemmorative 
stamp  in  recognition  of  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  ofAhe  founding  of  the  Sokol 
movement  Aw  America.  The  Senator 
from  Iovyr has  requested  that  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  Jo  become  a  cosponsor.  I  ask 
unanianous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printmg  of  the  bill  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

^he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  my  area  there  is  an  extensive  Sokol 
Organization,  which  is  really  a  health 
organization.  Those  people  believe  in 
physical  fitness.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  almost  none  of  the  members  of  that 
organization  who  has  followed  a  health 
building  program,  has  been  turned  down 
for  military  service  because  of  deficient 
health  or  poor  physical  condition.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  organizations  of  the 
country  that  maintains  the  physical 
health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  From  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  it  has  never  asked  for  a  nickel  in 
the  form  of  aid  or  a  loan,  with  or  with¬ 
out  interest,  from  any  governmental 
body. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  true  observation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum - 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed., 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  and 
wheat  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Will  the  Senator  withhold  his  re¬ 
quest  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  do 

SO. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  In  this  case,  the  substitute 
is  considered  to  be  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  is  subject 
to  amendment  in  two  degrees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
new  my  request  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  majority  leader 
to  announce  that  all  Senators  should  be 
placed  on  notice  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  votes  today,  so  that  any  talk 
to  the  contrary  should  be  erased  from 
one’s  memory  in  contemplating  future 
plans.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will 
be  time,  but  the  Senators  should  plan 
on  that  possibility. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 


6196,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  revitalize  the  cotton  industry. 
It  has  the  full  support  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  supported  by  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cotton  farmers  from  California 
to  the  Carolinas. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  following  cot¬ 
ton  producer  organizations  across  the 
belt:  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas, 
West  Memphis,  Ark.;  Arizona  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Cal- 
cot,  Ltd.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  the  Cotton 
Producers  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Delta  Council,  Stoneville,  Miss.;  El  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  v 
Growers  Marketing  Association,  Harlin¬ 
gen,  Tex.;  Imperial  County  Growers 
Association,  El  Centro,  Calif.;  Louisiana 
Cotton  Producers  Legislative  Committee, 
Lake  Providence,  La.;  New  Mexico-Pecos 
Valley  Cotton  Farmers  Association,  Ar- 
tesia,  N.  Mex.;  North  Carolina  Cotton 
Promotion  Association,  Inc.,  Raleigh, 
N.C. ;  Oklahoma  Cotton  Producers  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee;  Plains  Cotton  Cooper¬ 
ative,  Lubbock,  Tex.;  Plains  Cotton 
Growers,  Lubbock,  Tex.;  South  Carolina 
Cotton  Producers,  Oswego,  S.C.;  Staple 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.;  Tennessee  Agricultural 
Council,  Milam,  Term.;  Western  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  Fresno,  Calif. 

I  add  to  this  list  the  National  Grange. 

In  addition,  it  has  widespread  sup¬ 
port  from  all  segments  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  cotton  industry  is  the 
second  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  state  briefly  why  the  bill  is 
needed,  and  something  about  its  history. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Korean  war 
when  the  price  of  cotton  rose  sharply, 
foreign  production  of  cotton  increased. 
As  a  result,  U.S.  exports  began  falling, 
and  by  1955-56  had  reached  2.2  million 
bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1871,  except 
for  the  period  during  World  War  H,  when 
cotton  production  was  disrupted 
throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  save 
our  export  markets,  Congress  enacted 
the  cotton  export  program  in  1956. 

Under  that  program,  cotton  has  been 
sold  abroad  in  competition  with  foreign 
grown  cotton  at  prices  less  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
port  program  has  been  phenomenally 
successful.  The  first  year  we  shipped 
over  7  V2  million  bales  abroad — more  than 
three  times  the  quantity  shipped  during 
the  preceding  year.  Primarily,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  exports,  the  alltime 
high  carryover  of  14  *4  million  bales  on 
August  1,  1956,  was  reduced  to  less  than 
7  million  bales  by  August  1,  1961. 

American  mills,  because  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  have  had  to  pay  more  for  their 
raw  cotton  than  have  foreign  mills.  This 
has  placed  them  at  a  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage.  Knowing  this  would  be  the 
result,  the  American  textile  industry 
nevertheless  supported  the  enactment  of 
this  program.  But  it  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  action  would  be 
taken  to  offset  its  cotton  cost  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 
done. 

At  that  time,  when  we  enacted  the 
export  cotton  program,  in  1956,  raw 
cotton  prices  throughout  the  world  were 
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2  cents  higher  than  they  are  now ;  and 
there  has  been  a  slump  since  1961  of 
roughly  2  cents  a  pound  in  raw  cotton 
prices  throughout  the  world.  This  has 
further  aggravated  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  mills  of  this  country. 

In  1955,  cotton  imports  in  the  form  of 
textiles  amounted  to  181,000  bales. 
Currently  imports  in  the  form  of  textiles 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  almost  700,- 
000  bales.  Putting  it  another  way,  cot¬ 
ton  textile  imports  have  quadrupled  in 
the  last  8  years.  This  is  larger  than  the 
production  of  cotton  in  all  but  five  of  the 
largest  cotton-producing  States. 

The  difference  in  raw  cotton  prices  is 
an  important  part  of  this  problem.  The 
difference  in  labor  costs  of  11  cents  per 
hour  in  Hong  Kong  textile  mills  and  our 
average  wage  of  $1.69  an  hour  is  over¬ 
whelming.  That  difference  is  brought 
about  by  the  fringe  benefits.  In  both  of 
these  figures,  11  cents  and  $1.69,  we  in¬ 
clude  the  fringe  benefits  which  go  to  the 
worker. 

We  cannot  force  higher  wages  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  certainly  we  support 
fair  returns  to  our  U.S.  textile  employees. 
Foreign  mills  generally  enjoy  lower  tax 
rates  and  more  generous  depreciation 
schedules.  These  are  parts  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  we  can  solve  only  through  Tariff 
Commission  action. 

The  industry  has  not  been  idle.  On 
three  occasions,  it  has  appealed  for  action 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Each 
time,  relief  has  been  denied.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  action  under 
the  national  security  clause  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  without  success.  In 
short,  the  industry  has  exhausted  ad¬ 
ministrative  remedies  available  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  statement  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  industry’s  efforts  to  meet  the 
problem  of  imports. 

There,  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Industry  Efforts  To  Obtain  Restraints  on 
Cotton  Textile  Imports 

1.  In  1955,  the  then  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute  petitioned  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  for  action  under  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  at  150  percent  of  the  1953-54  average  of 
such  imports.  The  petition  was  turned  down 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
February  1956. 

2.  In  1956,  an  amendment,  including  im¬ 
port  quotas  on  cotton  textiles,  was  offered 
by  Senator  Russell  to  the  farm  bill  (H.R. 
12) ,  but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  33  to  57. 
During  the  same  year,  the  Senate  rejected 
two  proposed  import  quota  amendments  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  An  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Young  to  limit  imports  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  products 
not  covered  by  a  section  22  quota  was  beaten 
43  to  45.  Another  amendment  applicable 
only  to  cotton  textiles  offered  by  Senator 
Johnston  was  turned  down  36  to  52.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  was 
section  204,  authorizing  the  President  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  countries  to  limit 
imports. 

3.  Negotiations,  aimed  at  limiting  imports 
from  Japan,  which  at  that  time  accounted 
for  the  largest  volume  of  cotton  textile  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States,  began  in  1956. 


In  1957,  they  culminated  in  a  5-year  plan 
for  voluntary  control  of  Japanese  exports 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States. 

4.  In  1959,  the  industry  asked  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  seek  a  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  hearing  under  section  22  to  obtain 
relief  from  imports.  The  President  asked 
that  the  case  be  limited  to  the  effect  of  im¬ 
ports  on  the  cotton  export  program.  The 
Tariff  Commission  turned  down  the  indus¬ 
try’s  request. 

5.  In  May  1961,  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  together  with 
numerous  other  interested  textile  groups, 
initiated  action  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  under  the  national  security  clause 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  seeking  a  de¬ 
termination  that  the  cotton  textile  industry 
is  both  essential  to  national  defense  and 
jeopardized  by  imports.  Under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  national  security  clause,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  impose  import  controls  to  protect 
an  industry  if  the  above  criteria  are  met. 
The  record  in  the  case  was  closed  in  October 
1961.  No  decision  has  thus  far  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

6.  The  long-  and  short-term  Geneva  agree¬ 
ments  were  negotiated  in  1961  and  1962. 
Enforcement  of  the  agreements  has  been 
rendered  virtually  impossible  because  of  the 
cotton  cost  advantage  held  by  foreign  mills. 

7.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sought 
Tariff  Commission  action  to  limit  imports 
under  section  22  again  in  November  1961. 
The  President  widened  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  by  extending  it  to  cover  the  effect 
of  imports  on  all  U.S.  cotton  programs,  but 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  September  1962 
once  more  ruled  against  relief. 

8.  Development  of  legislation  to  remove 
the  inequity  of  the  two-price  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  began  at  President  Kennedy’s  direction 
in  late  1962,  following  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  result  is 
H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mi’.  President,  on 
February  16,  1961,  less  than  a  month 
after  taking  office,  President  Kennedy 
established  a  Cabinet  committee,  headed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  problems  facing  the  textile 
industry.  On  May  2,  he  announced  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  consisting  of  seven  points.  Point 
4  is  as  follows : 

I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  explore  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.S. 
mills  of  the  adverse  differential  in  raw  cotton 
costs  between  domestic  and  foreign  textile 
producers. 

On  November  13,  1961,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recommended  that  the 
President  request  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  cotton  textile  import  situation 
pursuant  to  section  22.  On  November 
21,  1961,  the  President  requested  the 
Commission  to  conduct  such  an  investi¬ 
gation.  Although  the  Commission  com¬ 
pleted  its  hearings  on  February  23,  1962, 
it  was  not  until  September  6  that  its 
recommendation  against  action  under 
section  22  was  announced. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  made  its  recommendation,  the 
President  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said: 

Early  in.  the  next  session  of  Congress  I 
shall  recommend  legislation  designed  to  re¬ 
move  the  inequity  created  by  the  present 
two-price  cotton  system. 

In  carrying  out  this  commitment,  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  January  31,  1963,  stated: 


February  28 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  early  consid¬ 
eration  to  cotton  legislation  that  will  make 
this  important  fiber  more  competitive  and 
help  it  recapture  its  markets.  Ideally  it 
should  be  signed  into  law  before  the  end 
of  February  and  made  applicable  to  the 
planting  of  the  1963  crop. 

The  President  recommended  that  the 
new  law  be  passed  to  include  payments 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  and  thus  strengthen  cotton’s  com¬ 
petitive  position.  In  addition,  he  asked 
that  authority  be  granted  for  producers 
to  exceed  their  allotments  with  the  ex¬ 
cess  to  be  sold  at  the  world  price.  That  is 
a  recommendation  which  is  included  in 
the  pending  bill.  The  President  also 
recognized  the  importance  of  research  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in 
the  United  States  as  a  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  whole  cotton  industry. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  dealt  primarily 
with  the  cotton  textile  import  problem 
and  efforts  made  to  cope  with  it.  Sen¬ 
ators  will  notice  that  President  Kennedy 
a  year  ago  asked  for  legislation  to 
strengthen  cotton’s  competitive  position. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  cotton’s  competition  from 
synthetic  fibers.  In  1960,  cotton  was 
doing  well  in  meeting  its  competition 
from  synthetic  fibers.  Rayon  plants 
were  operating  far  from  capacity.  As 
a  result,  rayon  producers  were  forced 
to  begin  reducing  their  prices.  The 
price  of  rayon  staple  fibers  went  down 
from  31  cents  a  pound  in  the  early 
months  of  1960  to  25  cents  at  the  end 
of  1962.  This  is  the  fiber  which  is  used 
directly  on  the  cotton  spinning  sys¬ 
tem.  A  blend  containing  one-third 
rayon  and  two-thirds  cotton  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  an  all-cotton  product 
upon  visual  examination,  except  by  the 
experts.  Of  course,  it  does  not  wear  as 
well,  but  it  does  not  cost  as  much  either. 

In  the  face  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  rayon,  cotton  prices  rose  generally  by 
as  much  as  2  y2  to  5  cents  per  pound  as  a 
result  of  the  expiration  of  the  A  and  B 
choice  program  in  1960  and  changes  in 
the  support  price  in  1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a 
mill  problem,  but  a  problem  of  the  cotton 
farmer.  The  cottongrower  must  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  rayon,  a  synthetic  fiber 
which  is  priced  at  roughly  25  to  27  cents 
a  pound.  In  addition,  there  is  more 
waste  in  cotton  than  there  is  in  rayon. 
Ctoton  is  bought  with  the  bagging  and 
ties  included.  It  must  be  put  through  a 
cleaning  process,  which,  of  course,  takes 
weight  from  the  cotton,  and  it  costs 
money  to  operate  cleaning  devices.  We 
calculate  that  in  cotton  there  is  a  waste 
of  about  17  percent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  quality  of  the  fabric  or 
the  yarn  that  is  desired,  the  waste  per¬ 
centage  may  be  as  high  as  33  percent. 
On  some  of  the  lower  grades,  17  or  18 
percent  is  about  right;  but  the  waste  can 
go  as  high  as  33  percent,  and  this  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  is  that 
cotton  is  at  a  greater  competitive  dis- 
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advantage  than  rayon  when  the  waste 
factor  run  as  high  as  one-third. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  reflection  in  the 
cotton  price,  when  based  at  32 l/2  cents 
as  against  a  much  cheaper  rayon  price,  is 
not  the  whole  story  when  the  waste  fac¬ 
tor,  which  is  important,  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  entirely  correct.  It  is  also  true,  is  it 
not,  that  rayon  is  made  from  wood 
fibers,  imported  largely  from  Canada, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  this  does  not 
provide  employment  for  American  work¬ 
ers.  It  does  not  help  the  farmer  a  bit 
when  the  fiber  is  grown  in  the  woods  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Statistics  show 
that  because  of  the  squeeze  on  cotton 
prices — which  the  bill  attempts  to  elim¬ 
inate — the  mills  are  making  their  prof¬ 
its  today  from  spinning  synthetic  fibers 
rather  than  cotton. 

In  1954,  10  years  ago,  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  consumed  8,250,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  In  that  year,  the  cotton  equivalent 
of  manmade  fibers — and  the  equivalent 
means,  of  course,  when  the  waste  factor 
is  removed — was  only  4,260,000  bales. 
Consumption  of  cotton  climbed  until 
1959,  when  the  domestic  textile  industry 
consumed  9,007,000  bales,  but  manmade 
fibers  had  increased  to  an  equivalent  of 
6,440,000  bales  from  4,260,000  bales. 

At  that  time,  there  was  the  so-called 
A  and  B  choice  cotton  program.  The 
farmer  who  took  the  B  choice  received 
the  cheaper  price,  which,  as  I  remember, 
was  27  or  28  cents  a  pound.  As  to  the 
A  choice,  there  was  a  purchase  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  the  Government 
would  buy  cotton  at  the  higher  price  and 
sell  it  at  a  blended — price — and  feed  cot¬ 
ton  into  the  market.  At  that  time, 
under  those  prices,  the  expansion  of 
rayon  production  was  stopped  dead  in 
its  tracks. 

In  1959,  rayon  consumption  was  the 
equivalent  of  6,440,000  bales.  In  1960,  it 
was  6,005,000.  In  1961,  it  was  6,400,000. 
Rayon  production  had  reached  a  plateau. 
Cotton  prices  at  that  time  had  stopped 
the  expansion  and  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  rayon. 

Consider  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  Cotton  prices  rose  roughly  2l/2 
cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  rayon  fibers 
declined.  In  1962,  an  equivalent  of  7,- 
560,000  bales  of  synthetic  fibers  was  con¬ 
sumed  as  against  8,770,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton. 

Consider  1963 — last  year.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  synthetic  fibers  jumped  to 
the  equivalent  of  8*4  million  bales  as 
against  cotton  consumption  that  year  of 
8,470,000  bales.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  rayon  was  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  cotton.  Why?  Because 
of  the  competitive  disadvantage  in  which 
the  cotton  industry  had  been  placed. 
The  bill  is  an  attempt  to  remove  that 
competitive  disadvantage. 

For  the  past  3  years,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  synthetic  fiber  consump¬ 
tion  of  roughly  1  million  bales  a  year, 
while  cotton  consumption  has  remained 
about  the  same.  It  has  remained  the 
same  at  the  point  of  the  highest  business 


activity  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Who  would  not  purchase  rayon  instead 
of  cotton  when  he  could  buy  it  for  25 
cents  a  pound  as  against  32  y2  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton,  and  when  there  is  the 
waste  factor  to  consider  in  addition  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  be  printed,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Fiber  consumption 

In  1963  for  the  first  time,  U.S.  mill  con¬ 
sumption  of  manmade  fibers — measured  in 
cotton  bale  equivalents — equaled  U.S.  mill 
consumption  of  cotton.  Statistics  on  U.S. 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  and  manmade 
fibers  for  selected  years  are: 


(In  millions  of  bales] 


Year 

Cotton 

Cotton 

equivalent 

manmade 

fibers 

1963 _ _ _ 

8.47 

8.52 

1962  . . . . 

8.  77 

7.56 

1961 _ _ _ 

8.52 

6.  40 

1960 _ _ 

8.  75 

6.05 

1969  _ 

9.  07 

6.44 

1955  _ 

9.07 

5.69 

1954 _ _ _ 

8.25 

4.26 

Source:  Research  Bulletin,  National  Cotton  Council, 
Utilization  Research  Division,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Jan. 
23,  1964. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  reversal 
of  the  competitive  position  as  between 
cotton  and  rayon?  Since  the  last  calen¬ 
dar  quarter  of  1960,  cotton  has  suffered  a 
direct  competitive  loss  to  synthetic  fibers 
of  almost  2  million  bales.  Had  we  been 
able  to  maintain  our  markets  during  this 
period,  domestic  consumption  currently 
would  be  almost  10 1/2  million  bales  in¬ 
stead  of  about  8  V2  million  bales. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  indicated 
that  hardly  a  day  passed  by  that  a  cotton 
mill  did  not  begin  shifting  to  rayon  and 
other  synthetic  fibers  or  accelerate  the 
shift  already  in  progress.  One  textile 
executive  stated  that  his  yarn  mill  had 
once  used  100  percent  cotton  but  was 
now  using  90  percent  synthetics  and 
only  10  percent  cotton. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  is  a 
rash  of  rayon  consumption.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  great.  New  plants,  new  instal¬ 
lations,  are  being  constructed  through¬ 
out  the  country.  American  mills  are 
scouring  the  world,  trying  to  import 
rayon  because  of  its  price  advantage. 
Rayon  is  not  as  good  a  product  as  cotton ; 
and  these  figures  show  that  when  the 
prices  are  relative  in  the  same  category, 
industry  will  spin  cotton  instead  of 
rayon,  and  the  cotton  farmer  will  re¬ 
capture  his  market. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
a  warehouse  is  not  a  market.  Any  in¬ 
dustry  must  have  markets.  It  must  have 
consumption.  The  cotton  industry  must 
have  the  cotton  spun,  distributed,  and 
worn,  so  that  the  farmer  can  grow  more 
cotton  to  be  passed  through  the  norma! 
channels  of  trade  which  sustain  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  industry  in  this  country. 

Cotton  markets  in  this  country  are 
being  destroyed.  What  has  been  the  re¬ 


sult  of  cotton’s  failure  to  be  competitive? 
As  I  have  already  said,  cotton  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  direct  competitive  loss  to  com¬ 
peting  fibers  that  in  the  past  2  or  3  years 
has  increased  by  2  million  bales.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  correct  this 
condition. 

There  is  one  point  which  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear.  In  the  2  years 
ending  last  July  31,  the  national  acreage 
allotment  has  been  cut  from  18.5  million 
to  the  legal  minimum  of  16.2  million 
acres. 

Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  have  increased  from  71/4  to  liy4 
million  bales  and  by  August  1,  1964,  car¬ 
ryover  stocks  will  likely  be  13  million 
bales  or  more. 

Government  ownership  of  these  carry¬ 
over  stocks  has  increased  from  1  y2  mil¬ 
lion  to  8*4  million  bales  and  by  August 
1,  1964,  CCC  stocks  will  likely  be  at  least 
10  million  bales. 

Annual  storage  and  handling  charges 
on  Government  cotton  have  increased 
proportionately. 

The  Treasury  has  used  about  $1  billion 
acquiring  surplus  cotton  and  by  August 
1,  1964,  more  than  one-quarter  billion 
dollars  additional  will  be  used. 

Government  investment  in  cotton 
stocks  has  risen  from  about  $300  million 
to  about  $1  y4  billion. 

The  bill  is  directed  toward  improving 
the  economic  condition  of  the  entire  raw 
cotton  industry.  It  is  directed  toward 
improving  the  economic  condition  of 
every  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  two  segments  of  the  indus¬ 
try  stand  to  benefit  from  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  but  if  there  is  one  segment  of 
the  industry  that  stands  to  gain  the  most, 
it  is  the  cotton  farmer. 

Under  existing  legislation,  farmers  face 
the  bleak  prospect  of  declining  markets 
and  reduced  acreage.  Make  no  mistake 
about  one  thing.  The  current  minimum 
national  acreage  allotment,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  16,300,000  acres,  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  smaller 
markets  and  mounting  surpluses.  If 
there  is  one  stark  tragedy  that  overhangs 
the  cotton-growing  industry  and  is  re¬ 
flected  on  the  cotton  farmers  of  the 
country,  it  is  the  danger  of  a  reduction 
in  acreage  below  the  figures  which  now 
prevail. 

All  of  us  know  that  unless  the  surplus 
stocks  are  moved,  that  will  happen.  We 
can  raise  the  support  price  and  we  can 
cut  the  acreage;  but  even  if  that  is  done, 
the  farmer  will  not  be  any  better  off, 
because  when  his  acreage  is  cut,  his  unit 
cost  of  production  increases,  and  that 
cancels  the  effect  of  the  increased  price. 

But  the  bill  takes  care  of  the  small 
farmers,  and  all  farmers  in  this  country. 

Cotton  farmers  must  have  markets  if 
they  expect  to  continue  volume  produc¬ 
tion.  And  they  must  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  volume  if  efficient,  low-cost  cot¬ 
ton  production  is  to  be  achieved  in  this 
country.  This  cannot  be  done  if  the 
present  program  is  continued. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
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Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  state  what,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  cotton  can  be  produced  for  in  the 
future  by  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the  future? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know.  With  the  discovery  of  new  herbi¬ 
cides  and  other  effective  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  weeds,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
future  situation  will  be.  I  know  that 
when  there  is  a  breakthrough  in  that 
field — and  one  appears  imminent  to  me, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  herbi¬ 
cides  are  now  on  the  market — weeds  will 
be  controlled,  the  chopping  problem  will 
be  controlled,  and  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  fall. 

Mr .  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  the  bill  covers  a  period 
of  4  years. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  anticipate  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  during 
that  period  of  time,  as  compared  with 
the  present  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  certainly  hope  so; 
but  I  am  not  a  prophet,  and  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  evidence  shows  that  cotton  cannot 
now  be  produced  for  less  than  30  cents 
a  pound? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  the  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that;  and  the  farmers  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  have  placed  in 
the  support  price  mechanism  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  as  the  cotton  price 
goes  down,  that  is  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  setting  the  support  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  making  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  30  cents  a  pound,  of  course  that 
applies  to  large  farms,  for  which  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  machinery,  with  the 
result  that  much  of  the  work  will  be  done 
by  means  of  mechanization. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  But  whether 
it  will  be  possible  for  such  a  farmer  to 
produce  cotton  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  produced  by  another  farmer,  I  am 
highly  doubtful,  because  when  a  man 
and  his  family  produce  a  crop  of  cotton, 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  it  any  cheaper  than  they  can. 

But  what  their  percentage  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  textile 
mills  to  purchase  American  cotton  at 
world  prices.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  I  thought  I 
said  specifically  was  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  place  the  American  farm-  , 
er  in  a  competitive  position  with  the  Du 
Ponts  and  the  other  large  companies, 
which  manufacture  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from' 
Mississippi  well  knows  that  in  order  to  ' 
do  that,  since  the  world  price  of  cotton 
today  is  23  V2  cents  a  pound - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  that  is  ap¬ 
proximately  correct.  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
American  cotton  producer  to  produce 
cotton  at  that  price? 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  the  American  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  to  compete  with  75-cent-a-day 
labor  or  $l-a-day  labor — the  going  price 
In  the  cotton  production  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  I  have  visited — just  as 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  many 
other  industries  which  maintain  the 
U.S.  wage  scale  to  compete  with  foreign 
industries.  Of  course,  when  there  is 
mechanization,  the  cost  can  be  cut. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  verge  of  some 
breakthroughs  in  cotton  research  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  production;  but 
I  cannot  guarantee  that  that  will  hap¬ 
pen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoff  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FT  .TENDER,  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  foresee  any  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  cotton  during 
the  next  4  years,  to  as  low  as  28  cents  a 
pound?  Can  he  state  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  next  4  years,  let  us  say,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  American  cotton 
farmer  to  produce  cotton  for  as  little  as 
28  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  could  not  say 
that,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  say 
that  if  the  discoveries  in  herbicides  and 
weed  control  do  occur  and  if  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  the  boll  weevil  succeed, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  if  those  develop¬ 
ments  do  not  occur,  that  is  another 
thing. 

Since  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
succeed,  I  cannot  answer  the  Senator’s 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  was  trying  to 
get  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  state 
what  he  thinks  the  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  way  to 
tell,  as  of  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  set  a  precedent  which  we  could 
not  set  aside  at  the  end  of  the  4  years, 
because  once  the  textile  mills  got  the 
price  down  to  23  ^  cents — or  the  world 
price — that  would  mean  that  from  that 
time  on,  the  taxpayers  would  have  to 
subsidize  the  production  of  cotton  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
cost  of  production  and  the  world  price. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  true,  because  we  do  not  know  what 
world  conditions  in  the  future  will  be. 
So  for  me  to  state  that  cotton  can  be 
produced  at  X  cents  a  pound  2  years 
from  now  would  be  impossible,  for  God 
did  not  give  me  the  ability  to  prophesy. 
So  I  do  not  know. 

I  Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  fact  re- 
1,  mains  that  the  bill  contains  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  permit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  15  percent  more  than  the 
fixed  30 -cent  price  of  cotton  to  those  who 
produce  for  the  domestic  market;  and 
I  that  would  mean  a  price  of  341/2  cents, 
as  compared  with  the  prevailing  support 
price  of  32.47  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 


subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  textile  mills. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
could  not  be  more  mistaken.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  that  provision. 
We  would  pay  up  to  15  percent  more; 
but  the  point  is  that  we  must  decrease 
the  stocks.  They  are  worth  nothing  in 
the  warehouses.  Furthermore,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  pay  nearly  $90  million  a 
year  in  storage  and  interest  costs.  A 
farmer  who  desired  to  produce  for  the 
domestic  market  would  get  up  to  15 
percent  more;  that  is  true.  His  acreage 
would  be  roughly  two-thirds  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  acreage;  but  if  he  did  not  do  that, 
the  Government  would  be  paying  him 
32Y2  cents  a  pound  on  one-third  more 
acreage.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  this  proposal,  because  it  would  re¬ 
duce  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  only  too 
well — and  if  he  does  not,  I  shall  try  to 
demonstrate  the  point  later — that  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  augmented 
by  at  least  $450  million,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  domestic  textile  mills 
to  obtain  cotton  at  world  prices.  That 
would  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
95  percent  of  the  product  of  domestic 
textile  mills  is  sold  to  the  best  market  on 
earth,  which  is  the  American  market.  As 
I  said  before,  my  fear  is  that  if  the  bill 
is  enacted,  from  now  on  we  can  expect 
that  all  cotton  which  is  produced  in 
our  country  will  be  sold  at  world  prices, 
and  taxpayers  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  whatever  support  prices  we  shall 
have  to  make  available  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  made  a  classic  statement 
when  he  said  that  one  must  never  take 
counsel  with  his  fears.  If  one  does,  he  is 
lost  before  he  has  started.  I  do  not 
harbor  the  fears  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  harbors.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  that  if  a  man  planted 
for  the  domestic  allotment,  he  would  get 
an  increased  price.  I  understood  the  im¬ 
plication  to  be  that  that  action  would  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  that  extent  the 
cost  would  be  increased.  On  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  domestic  allotment,  the 
subsidy  would  amount  to  $50  a  bale. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  should  like  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Senator’s  statement.  The  De-  h 
partment  of  Agriculture  used  the  figure 
of  3.5  cents  a  pound  for  the  man  who 
produces  for  the  domestic  market.  The 
Government  would  pay  3.5  cents  a  pound 
extra  on  two-thirds  of  the  farmer’s  al¬ 
lotment.  If  the  farmer  accepted  that 
program,  he  would  reduce  his  acreage 
one-third.  Otherwise  the  Government’ 
would  pay  32.5  a  pound  on  the  entire  al¬ 
lotment  rather  than  3.5  cents  a  pound 
extra  on  two-thirds  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  should  make  the 
price  of  cotton  32.47  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  that  is  incor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  present 
program  that  is  what  it  would  be. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  see  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  means.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  arguing . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  I  see  that  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sense  in  the  domestic  allotment 
program,  because  it  gets  rid  of  cotton 
stocks  and  saves  the  Government  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Is  it  not  better  business 
to  pay  3.5  cents  extra  on  two-thirds  of  an 
allotment  than  to  pay  32.5  cents  on  the 
other  third?  Would  not  such  a  program 
save  the  Treasury  money? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  undertake  that  kind  of  program, 
though,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  cot¬ 
ton  which  has  cost  us  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  the  past  would  be  used  to  make 
payments  in  kind  to  the  producers  and 
other's.  It  is  time  that  no  direct  cash 
would  be  used,  but  the  year  following 
disposal  of  that  cotton  to  make  payments 
in  kind,  the  Congress  would  be  called 
upon  to  replenish  the  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  believe  so? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  explain  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  told  the  Senator 
that  my  judgment  is  that  discoveries  will 
have  brought  down  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton,  and  that  the  Treasury  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  do  what  he  has  sug¬ 
gested.  The  Senator  asked  me  to  state 
if  that  would  be  done.  I  cannot  state 
that  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  if  it  were  not 
done  within  the  next  4  years,  what  would 
be  the  Senator’s  plan? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  would  then 
be  my  plan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  if  no  advance 
were  made. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  may  not  be  here  4  years  from  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  I  shall;  I 
hope  to  be. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  plan  would 
depend  upon  what  the  farmers  wanted, 
what  Congress  wanted,  and  what  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  would  desire.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  farm  program 
we  might  have.  It  is  futile  to  say  what 
the  farm  program  will  be  4  years  from 
now.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  that 
we  have  a  program  that  would  save  the 
American  taxpayers  several  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  is  very  optimistic, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  him  the 
reverse  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  would  be  a 
saving,  but  it  would  not  be  a  saving  that 
would  meet  the  problem.  It  would  be  a 
saving  that  would  not  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  because  cotton  must  be  made  com¬ 
petitive  with  synthetic  fibers  to  the  mills 
of  our  country,  and  not  for  the  mills’ 
benefit.  A  mill  can  switch  to  rayon  and 


go  about  its  business,  but  a  farmer  must 
have  markets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  the  record  is  abundantly 
clear  that  even  though  cotton  went  down 
in  price  to  20  cents  a  pound,  mills  would 
still  use  synthetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  For  a  few  specialty 
items  in  which  synthetics  are  best  that 
might  be  correct.  But  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  market,  for  which  cotton  and 
rayon  are  blended,  I  believe  that  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  stopped.  The  Record  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  would  reduce 
stocks.  We  would  reduce  cost  to  the 
Government.  We  would  regain  markets. 
If  we  do  not  pass  the  bill,  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  destroyed,  because  it  is 
noncompetitive. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  that  in  the 
next  3  or  4  years  the  CCC  stocks  were 
reduced  to  the  point  at  which  we  would 
not  have  any  surplus.  Would  not  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  be  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  to  pay  the  difference 
between  whatever  support  price  we  fix 
and  the  world  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  About  2  years  ago 
the  world  price  went  down  2  cents. 
Whether  it  will  go  up  again  I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  predict  what  the  world 
cotton  market  will  do  4  years  from  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
brought  into  the  discussion  not  only  the 
question  of  competing  with  lower  priced 
cotton,  but  also  with  synthetics.  The 
Senator  knows  that  today  synthetics 
may  sell  for  23  cents  to  24  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  next  3,  4  or  5  years  the  price  might 
go  to  18  cents  or  19  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  might,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  that  cheap  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  made  that  cheap. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  applies  to 
the  production  of  cotton.  Today  we  have 
a  certain  price  under  which  farmers 
cannot  produce  cotton. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
understood  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  say  cotton  which 
would  be  sold  in  the  domestic  market 
would  have  to  be  supported  at  3.5  cents 
a  pound.  If  a  farmer  should  plant  the 
allotment  which  he  now  has,  the  price 
would  be  supported  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
That  would  be  2.5  cents  less  than  the 
present  allotment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  continue  with 
the  present  law  and  the  present  program, 
in  my  judgment  we  will  increase  our 
supplies  up  to  around  15  million  bales 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  present 
program  the  price  is  figured  at  32.47 
cents  a  pound,  but  if  the  price  of  cotton 
were  set  at  30  cents  a  pound,  it  would 
give  the  domestic  mills  a  2.47  cent  lower 
price,  and  the  Federal  Government,  in¬ 


stead  of  paying  $42.50  for  cotton  that  is 
sold  abroad,  would  pay  $32.50.  So  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  about  $10  a  bale. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  questioning  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  about  the  possibilities  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  producing  cotton 
through  research.  My  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  replied  there 
was  that  possibility  through  better  for¬ 
mulas  and  better  handling  of  insects  and 
related  matters.  Does  not  the  bill  itself 
have  in  it  a  provision  that  if  that  is  done, 
the  Secretary  may  take  that  factor  into 
consideration  in  reducing  the  support 
price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Therefore,  the  farmer 
does  not  get  all  the  benefits  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  that  may  be  worked  out.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  stated  that.  It  is 
a  factor  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  an  additional 
factor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  may  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  factor,  but  there  are  eight  factors 
in  addition  to  this  one.  I  tried  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  Secretary  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  lowering  of  the  pi'ice 
of  producing  cotton,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  obtain  an  answer.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton  in  Georgia  may  be  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  is  in  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sippi,  or  Louisiana,  or  there  may  be  a 
great  difference  between  what  it  is  in  the 
Southeast  as  compared  with  the  South¬ 
west." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  enter  into  the  cost.  One  main 
element  of  cost  is  interest.  Interest  is  an 
expense,  just  like  any  other  business  ex¬ 
pense.  Does  the  farmer  have  to  borrow 
money?  Does  he  owe  money  on  land? 
When  we  consider  the  question  of 
figuring  costs,  they  can  be  figured  a 
dozen  different  ways,  and  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  on  every  farm.  But  we  must  also 
consider  weed  control,  and  new  gin  ma¬ 
chinery  that  gives  a  better  sampling  of 
cotton;  they  are  all  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  following  the 
Senator’s  question  about  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  effect  could  not  be  known 
until  something  was  done,  but  there  have 
been  possibilities  with  reference  to  ways 
to  eliminate  the  boll  weevil,  for  example. 
There  is  a  program  going  on  now  which 
gives  some  prospect  of  being  effective.  If 
the  boll  weevil  could  be  totally  eliminated 
from  most  parts  of  the  cotton  producing 
States,  that  item  alone  would  reduce  the 
price  of  producing  cotton  about  4  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Four  cents  would  be 
the  minimum.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
may  be  higher.  There  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  great  cost  of  poisoning  insects 
and  the  added  labor. 
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The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  men¬ 
tioned  weed  control.  That  would  have 
benefit  not  only  in  Georgia,  Louisiana,  or 
Mississippi,  but  it  would  have  benefit 
across  the  cotton  belt.  They  are  distinct 
possibilities.  I  think  it  is  well  that  this 
formula  has  been  included  in  the  present 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
including  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  further  statement.  Several 
years  ago  the  cost  of  herbicides  to  control 
grass  and  weeds  did  not  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  As  I  estimate  it  now, 
on  the  average  farm  it  is  the  third  high¬ 
est  element  of  expense.  Gasoline  is  the 
first,  fertilizer  is  the  second,  and  the  cost 
of  herbicides  is  third.  With  the  new 
techniques  being  developed,  hand  chop¬ 
ping  of  cotton  has  been  largely  elimi¬ 
nated.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  will  decline  in 
the  next  5  years. 

We  want  the  farmer  to  make  money. 
We  want  every  segment  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  to  make  money.  If  they  do  not 
make  money,  they  cannot  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  farmer  cannot  make 
money.  But,  when  the  cost  of  production 
is  cut,  the  farmer  can  take  a  cheaper 
price  and  make  something  more  than  he 
is  making  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  mention  was 
made  of  boll  weavil  control.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  familiar  with  the  figures.  For  the 
Record,  perhaps  it  would  be  welt  at  this 
point  for  the  Senator  to  give  his  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  read  the  same 
figures  my  colleague  read.  I  thought  for 
all  purposes  it  was  about  10  cents  a 
pound,  because  production  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  when  production  is  in¬ 
creased,  of  course  the  unit  cost  is 
reduced,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  any 
business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  4  cents  a  pound 
I  mentioned  was  my  understanding 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  poison 
and  the  application  of  the  poison  in  an 
average  year.  Some  years  it  will  cost 
more,  because  of  heavy  rains. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  when  more  cot¬ 
ton  is  produced,  the  unit  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  reduced,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  10-cent-a-pound  estimate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  reasonable 
figure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Before  discussing 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  let  me  outline 
the  history  of  its  development.  Late  in 
1962,  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  began  hearings  on  cotton.  A  bill 
was  developed  and  introduced  in  the 
other  body  in  January  1963.  Further 
hearings  were  held  early  in  1963,  also, 
many  meetings  and  conferences  among 
producers  and  other  segments  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry,  the  Administration,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body. 

The  bill,  in  substantially  the  form  it 
is  before  the  Senate  today,  insofar  as  cot¬ 
ton  is  concerned,  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  on  May  9,  1963,  as  H.R.  6196, 
by  Representative  Cooley,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


This  is  the  bill — H.R.  6196 — which  we 
are  considering  today. 

On  May  13,  1963,  it  was  introduced  as 
S.  1511  in  the  Senate  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by 
request,  for  himself  and  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina.  On  May  20, 
1963,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  began  hearings  on  S. 
1511  and  other  bills  on  cotton  pending 
before  the  committee.  Testimony  was 
received  from  Undersecretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Murphy  and  a  whole  host  of 
witnesses  from  the  cotton  industry.  The 
hearings  lasted  6  days.  The  Senate 
committee  decided  to  postpone  further 
action  on  cotton  legislation  until  the 
other  body  acted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  H.R.  6196  as 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  a  summary  of  H.R. 
6196  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum¬ 
maries  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6196,  as  Approved  by  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee 

1.  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
until  July  31,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  be  directed  to  make  payments- 
in-kind  to  persons  other  than  producers  to 
eliminate  the  inequity  of  the  cotton  cost 
differential  between  domestic  and  foreign 
mills.  Until  August  1,  1964,  payments  would 
be  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
From  August  1,  1964,  to  July  31,  1967,  the 
rate  would  be  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at  a  price 
not  in  excess  of  that  for  which  it  is  made 
available  for  export. 

2.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  to  reduce 
production  costs  as  soon  as  practicable.  For 
this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of  up  to  $10 
million  annually  is  authorized. 

3.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
directs  the  Secretary,  beginning  with  the 
1965  crop  to  make  such  reductions  in  the 
level  of  price  support  as  will  reflect  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  An 
amendment  subsequently  approved  by  the 
committee  establishes  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  1964  at  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid¬ 
dling  inch,  a  reduction  of  about  2  %  cents  per 
pound  from  the  1963  level.  It  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  maximum  level  of  support  for 

1965  would  be  29  %  cents  per  pound,  and  for 

1966  and  thereafter,  29  cents. 

4.  Beginning  August  1,  1964,  CCC  may  sell 
upland  cotton  at  not  less  than  105  percent 
of  the  “basic”  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  instead  of  115  percent  of 
the  loan,  as  presently  required. 

5.  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966  crops,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  price  sup¬ 
port  at  up  to  10  perecnt  above  the  basic  loan 
level  established  for  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  on  not  more  than  15  bales  of  each  farm¬ 
er’s  production,  but  such  higher  level  of  sup¬ 
port  could  not  exceed  32.47  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  as  that  for  the  1963  crop. 

6.  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966  crops,  if 
the  acreage  allotment  exceeds  17  million 
acres,  the  amount  of  the  excess  would  be 
equally  divided:  One-half  to  be  distributed 
among  base  allotments,  and  one-half  to 
farmers  who  want  to  overplant  their  allot¬ 
ments  by  up  to  20  percent.  The  production 
from  the  overplanted  acreage  must  be  sold  at 
world  prices. 

H.R.  6196,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE 

1.  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
until  July  31,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  would  be  directed  to  make  payments- 
in-kind  to  persons  other  than  producers  at 
a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  inequity  of  the  cotton  cost  differ¬ 
ential  between  domestic  and  foreign  mills. 
(The  Jones  amendment  approved  by  the 
House,  deleted  the  requirement  that  from 
August  1,  1964,  to  July  31,  1967,  the  rate  of 
payment  would  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at 
a  price  not  in  excess  of  that  for  which  it 
is  made  available  for  export.) 

2.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  to  reduce 
production  costs  as  soon  as  practicable.  For 
this  program,  an  appropriation  of  up  to  $10 
million  annually  is  authorized. 

3.  The  level  of  price  support  for  1964  is 
established  at  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid¬ 
dling  inch,  a  reduction  of  about  2 %  cents 
per  pound  from  the  1963  level.  Beginning 
with  the  1965  crop,  the  support  price  would 
be  the  level  of  the  previous  year  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton.  The  maximum  level  of 
support  for  1965  would  be  29%  cents  per 
pound  and  for  1966  and  thereafter,  29  cents. 

4.  Beginning  August  1,  1964,  CCC  may  sell 
upland  cotton  at  not  less  than  105  percent 
of  the  “basic”  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  instead  of  115  percent  of 
the  loan,  as  presently  required. 

5.  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966  crops,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  price  sup¬ 
port  at  up  to  10  percent  above  the  basic 
loan  level  established  for  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  on  not  more  than  15  bales  of  each 
farmer's  production,  but  such  higher  level 
of  support  could  not  exceed  32.47  cents  per 
pound,  the  same  as  that  for  the  1963  crop. 

6.  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966  crops,  if 
the  acreage  allotment  exceeds  17  million 
acres,  the  amount  of  the  excess  would  be 
equally  divided:  one-half  to  be  distributed 
among  base  allotments,  and  one-half  to 
farmers  who  want  to  overplant  their  allot¬ 
ments  by  up  to  20  percent.  The  production 
from  the  overplant  acreage  must  be  sold  at 
world  prices. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  further  hearings  on  cotton 
legislation  from  January  28  through  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1964.  Testimony  was  presented 
by  many  cotton  organizations,  most  of 
whom  supported  H.R.  6196.  On  Tuesday, 
February  11,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Murphy  again  testified  on  cotton 
legislation  and  advanced  the  one  ba¬ 
sically  new  idea  contained  in  H.R.  6196 — 
the  present  bill — as  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  This  was  an  idea  developed  by  a 
cotton  producers’  legislative  committee 
which  is  comprised  of  the  17  cotton  farm¬ 
er  organizations  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  describe  the  new  proposal  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  committee  amendment, 
and  then  I  will  summarize  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  and  describe  the  other  com¬ 
mittee  amendments. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  farmers 
would  be  given  a  choice  as  to  acreage 
and  price  support.  I  refer  to  it  as  a  “new 
proposal,”  but  actually  it  is  the  same  as 
the  choice  plan  in  effect  in  1959  and  1960, 
except  that  it  is  reversed.  In  1959  and 
1960,  farmers  who  desired  to  plant  more 
acreage  than  their  share  of  the  16-million 
acre  allotment  and  receive  a  lower  price 
support  were  permitted  to  do  so.  Under 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate,  farmers 
who  choose  to  plant  about  two-thirds  of 
their  allotments  and  receive  a  higher 
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price  support  are  permitted  to  do  so. 
Here  is  the  way  it  would  work: 

In  addition  to  base  acreage  allotments 
already  established,  each  farmer  would 
receive  a  domestic  acreage  allotment  rep¬ 
resenting  his  share  of  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  The  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  the 
final  allotment  after  release  and  reap¬ 
portionment,  except  that  a  farmer  could 
not  participate  in  the  choice  plan  with  an 
acreage  in  excess  of  his  highest  planted 
in  either  of  the  past  2  years.  Farmers 
who  choose  to  plant  within  their  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  would  receive  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  at  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  the  basic  loan  times  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  planted.  In  mak¬ 
ing  cost  projections  for  1964,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  used  the  figure 
of  3V2  cents  per  pound  indicating  that 
this  might  be  its  choice  under  this  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  bound  by  that 
3 1/2  cents  per  pound  provision. 

Acres  taken  out  of  cotton  under  the 
producer  choice  plan  could  be  planted  to 
any  crop  not  under  allotment.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  protect  their  allotments  through 
the  use  of  the  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment  provisions  of  present  law.  Under  a 
special  small  farm  provision,  the  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  would  be  considered 
to  be  the  smaller  of  15  acres,  or  the  base 
allotment.  This  provision  would  apply  to 
the  1964  through  1967  crops. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  not  a 
soil  bank  is  that  the  land  is  taken  out  of 
cotton  to  be  planted  in  any  crop  not 
under  allotment.  That  land  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  planted  at  this  time. 

What  is  cotton?  Cotton  is  two-thirds 
food  and  one-third  fiber.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  testified  that  we  need 
more  proteins  and  can  use  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  in  this  country.  He  stated  that 
we  need  3  million  additional  acres  of  soy¬ 
beans.  We  will  certainly  need  that 
much,  if  we  are  to  lose  the  protein,  vege¬ 
table  fats  and  oils  from  2  million  acres 
of  land,  which  is  the  estimate  as  to  what 
would  happen  under  this  program. 

Although  there  is  an  acute  need  that 
the  acreage  be  put  into  soybeans  because 
it  is  a  vegetable  fat  which  is  directly 
competitive  with  cotton,  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  that  would  be  grown  on  that 
land  would  be  proteins,  fats  and  oils. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
this  idea.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  plan  which  was  in  effect 
for  2  years  and  proved  to  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  it.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  be  given  a  free  choice.  How 
any  one  could  object  to  this,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see. 

The  choice  plan  has  been  referred  to 
by  some  as  a  soil  bank.  This  simply  is  not 
the  case.  Under  a  soil  bank  plan  farmers 
are  paid  for  the  acres  they  do  not  plant, 
acres  which  are  retired  from  production 
of  any  crops  and  on  which  grazing  is  not 
permitted.  Under  the  choice  plan, 
farmers  are  paid  for  the  acreage  they 
plant.  On  the  allotted  acreage  they  do 
not  plant  in  cotton,  they  may  plant  any 
other  crop  not  controlled  by  acreage  al¬ 
lotments. 


It  has  been  charged  that  the  cotton 
part  of  this  bill  is  the  old  Brannan  plan 
of  compensatory  payments.  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  this  idea  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled  once  and  for  all. 

If  it  were  the  old  Brannan  plan,  I 
would  be  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  opposing  the  bill.  If  it  were  the 
Brannan  plan,  I  would  be  just  as  strongly 
opposed  to  it  as  is  any  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  Brannan  plan  called  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  the  prices  of  farm 
products  would  seek  their  own  level  in 
the  market.  Farmers’  income  would 
have  been  protected  through  the  use  of 
payments  made  directly  to  them  from 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and 
100  percent  of  parity.  Such  a  plan  for 
cotton  would  cost  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

What  does  H.R.  6196  provide?  With 
regard  to  the  domestic  equalization  pay¬ 
ment  designed  to  make  cotton  competi¬ 
tive  in  price,  the  payments  are  in  kind. 
They  would  be  paid  into  the  marketihg 
system,  not  to  producers.  They  are 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  cotton  cost  dis¬ 
advantage  to  American  mills  and  to  meet 
the  competition  of  synthetics.  They  are 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
level  of  the  loan  available  to  farmers  and 
the  price  at  which  cotton  is  sold  for  ex¬ 
port. 

The  payments  would  be  made  from 
Government-owned  cotton.  This  cotton 
now  owned  by  our  Government  is  dead 
inventory.  It  will  have  value  only  when 
it  is  used.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  used  in  two  ways — one, 
to  adjust  production  on  the  farm  and 
•the  other,  to  broaden  cotton’s  markets. 

The  grower  who  chooses  to  cut  back 
his  production  to  a  domestic  share  of  the 
market  will  receive  an  entitlement  for 
cotton  from  CCC  stocks  for  each  pound 
of  his  normal  yield  on  his  planted  acre¬ 
age.  He  can  take  up  and  sell  this  CCC 
cotton.  He  can  sell  his  payment-in-kind 
entitlement.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  undergird  the  market 
value  of  the  payment-in-kind  certificates 
by  standing  ready  to  redeem  them  in 
cash.  This  will  prevent  their  value  be¬ 
ing  discounted  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  That  is  all  that  provision  is,  to 
prevent  speculators  from  entering  the 
market  and  buying  up  the  certificates  at 
a  discount  so  that  they  would  reap  a 
harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  a  legitimate  protection  which  the 
Government  owes  the  cottongrower. 

These  payments  will  accomplish  in  the 
domestic  market  exactly  what  the  export 
subsidy  or  export  sales  program  achieves 
in  cotton’s  exports  markets.  I  have 
never  heard  the  export  program  termed 
a  “Brannan  plan.”  In  fact,  the  export 
program  is  supported  by  many  of  those 
very  groups  of  persons  who  oppose  this 
legislation. 

Under  the  producer  choice  plan,  farm¬ 
ers  electng  the  domestic  allotment  option 
would  receive  additional  price  support  up 
to  15  percent  above  the  basic  loan  of  30 
cents  per  pound  for  Middling  inch. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  higher  price  support  is  not  a 


compensatory  payment  to  producer  to 
bring  farm  income  up  to  a  pi'escribed 
level.  Fanners  are  protected  by  a  mar¬ 
ket  supporting  loan.  The  increased 
price  support  is  paid  for  planting  with¬ 
in  the  domestic  allotment. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
these  provisions  of  H.R.  6196  and  the 
Brannan  plan  as  there  is  between  night 
and  day. 

Attacks  have  been  made  on  the  acre¬ 
age  diversion  proposal  discussed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  response  to  questions  at  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Murphy  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  Department  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  propose  an  acreage  diversion 
program  in  view  of  the  agreement  on  the 
producer  choice  plan.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  choice  plan  had  the  advantage 
of  minimizing  interference  with  release 
and  reapportionment  since  the  higher 
price  support  payment  would  be  based  on 
planted  acres.  The  Under  Secretary  said 
that  failure  to  make  cotton  competitive 
and  failure  to  have  a  plan  such  as  that 
embodied  in  the  producer  choice  program 
would  necessitate  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  national  allotment  below  the 
present  16-million-acre  minimum.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Murphy,  enactment  of  the 
bill  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
producers  committee  would  forestall  re¬ 
duction  in  the  16 -million- acre  minimum 
national  allotment  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture. 

If  the  bill  is  not  enacted,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  minimum  national  allot¬ 
ment  will  fall  to  12  million  acres,  and 
that  will  bring  bankruptcy  to  thousands 
of  cotton  growers  in  this  country.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  stakes  that  we  have 
in  this  bill  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  basically 
H.R.  6196  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 
Let  me  describe  its  provisions. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  section 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  make  cotton  available  to  Ameri¬ 
can  mills  at  the  same  price  it  is  made 
available  for  export  to  foreign  mills.  This 
would  be  done  by  making  payments-in- 
kind  to  persons  other  than  producers. 
H.R.  6196,  as  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  specified  that 
the  rate  of  the  payments  made  between 
the  date  of  enactment  and  August  1, 1964, 
would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  a  level  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  would  eliminate  the  inequity  of 
the  cotton  cost  difference.  Effective 
August  1,  1964,  and  continuing  through 
July  31,  1967,  the  Secretary  would  set 
the  rate  of  the  payment  so  that  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  would  be  made  available  to 
American  mills  at  pi-ices  not  in  excess 
of  those  at  which  such  cotton  is  made 
available  for  export. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  reference  to 
the  point  the  Senator  is  now  discussing, 
is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  that  is  one 
of  the  essential  differences  between  the 
so-called  Cooley  bill  that  we  considered 
and  the  pending  cotton  provision?  In 
other  words,  the  Cooley  bill  came  to  us 
with  the  so-called  Jones  amendment. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  struck  out  the 
proviso  under  which  cotton  was  to  be 
sold  to  the  textile  mills  at  not  less  than 
the  price  at  which  cotton  is  sold  abroad. 
Mr.  Murphy,  in  May,  testified  specifically 
that  if  the  differential  in  price  were  put 
at  6  cents  for  the  domestic  producers, 
in  contrast  to  8  Mi  cents  to  the  foreign 
producer,  the  price  structure  would  be 
more  or  less  equalized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  remember 
Under  Secretary  Murphy’s  testimony 
last  summer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  testified  to  that.  I  do  know  that  the 
fair  and  right  thing  is  to  do  what  has 
been  historically  done  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  to  sell  cotton  to  the  domestic 
mills  at  the  same  price  as  the  export 
price.  That  has  been  true  in  the  United 
States  since  we  have  had  a  cotton  indus¬ 
try,  and  was  true  until  the  past  few  years. 
The  inequity  is  greater  now  than  it  was, 
because  cotton  prices  have  gone  down 
in  the  world  price  by  2  cents  a  pound, 
roughly,  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Murphy  did 
take  the  position,  in  May  of  last  year, 
that  in  order  to  give  to  the  domestic 
mills  the  same  price  differential  or  the 
same  price  advantage,  cotton  could  be 
sold  at  6  cents  less  to  the  domestic  mills, 
in  contrast  to  8M>  cents  to  the  foreign 
mills. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  take  the  words  of 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  about  what 
Mr.  Murphy  testified.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
remember.  However,  Mr.  Murphy  tes¬ 
tified  in  February,  this  month,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  pending  bill,  with  these  iden¬ 
tical  provisions  in  it.  Whether  he  testi¬ 
fied  before  or  not,  historically,  American 
mills  have  bought  cotton  at  the  same 
price  that  foreign  mills  have  obtained 
it.  We  get  back  to  the  historic  system 
of  doing  business  in  the  cotton  business 
in  this  country ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Murphy’s 
testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Mr.  Murphy.  *  *  *  At  that  time  it  was 
and  still  is  the  feeling  of  the  administration 
that  the  inequity  can  be  eliminated  even 
though  there  is  still  left  some  differential 
between  the  export  price  and  the  domestic 
price.  This,  of  course,  is  reflected  In  the 
President’s  message  where  he  speaks  of  al¬ 
lowances  for  transportation  costs  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

***** 

This  would  permit  a  payment  with  respect 
to  the  cotton  consumed  domestically  in  a 
range  between  4  and  6  cents  a  pound. 

Actually  the  estimate  in  column  6  is  based 
on  an  assumption  of  a  support  price — a  sup¬ 
port  operation  of  about  32  cents  and  pay¬ 
ments  of  5  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Specifically,  the 
committee  amended  this  bill  so  that 
on  August  1  of  the  first  crop  year  in 
which  the  producer  choice  plan  is  in  ef¬ 
fect,  the  equalization  payment  and  the 
export  subsidy  would  be  at  the  same  rate. 
If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  in  time  for 
the  choice  plan  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
1964  crop,  Idle  full  equalization  payment 
would  be  made  from  August  1, 1964,  until 
July  31,  1968. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
part  of  the  bill  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  cost  too  much  money  with 
the  support  price  at  32  Mi  cents  a  pound. 
The  difference  would  be  8  V2  cents.  After 
August  1  the  support  price  would  be  30 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  payment  only  6 
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Mr'  ELLENDER.  In  1964  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  domestic  allotment 
will  be  5.8  million  bales,  which  will  be 
consumed  by  local  mills.  On  that  cot¬ 
ton,  the  support  price  will  be  33  Ms  cents 
a  pound. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  world 
price,  which  is  23  Mj  cents,  on  the  5,850,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  that  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  domestic  mills,  the  subsidy  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  a  bale. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thought  I  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  extra  3M> 
cents  a  pound  would  save  the  taxpayer 
many  a  dollar.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
3%  cents  a  pound,  on  a  third  of  the 
acreage  he  would  be  paying  32  V2  cents  a 
pound  out  of  the  Treasury  and  building 
up  cotton  stocks  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  this  bill  has 
been  criticized  more  severely  than  this. 
Most  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  unfounded. 

This  is  not  a  subsidy  or  a  windfall  to 
domestic  mills.  It  does  help  them  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  textiles  in 
the  domestic  market.  Its  big  advantage 
is  to  help  the  producer  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  a  synthetic  fibers  at  the  mill 
door  for  both  domestic  and  export  fab¬ 
rics.  It  gives  the  farmer  a  lease  on  life 
while  he  fights  the  cost  of  production 
through  research  and  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  techniques. 

Careful  analysis  indicates  that  textile 
mills  will  absorb  an  inventory  loss  of 
approximately  $120  million  on  textiles 
m  process  and  goods  in  inventory.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  competitive  large 
industry  in  America,  cotton  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  savings  on  textile  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  textile  industry  is  willing  to 
shoulder  this  loss  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  cotton  cost  advantage  which  foreign 
mills  now  enjoy.  In  eliminating  the 
foreign  raw  cotton  cost  advantage,  the 
domestic  subsidy  will  thwart  import 
competition,  thus  opening  the  real  pros¬ 
pect  of  improvement  in  textile  markets. 

Further,  a  private  research  firm  con¬ 
ducted  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
price  of  cotton  to  the  price  of  cloth. 
Over  a  period  of  38  years — including  war 
and  peace — depression  and  prosperity — 
cotton  cloth  prices  have  gone  up  and 
down  with  raw  cotton  prices.  Here  is 
what  the  study  showed : 

There  is  a  remarkably  high,  positive,  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  unfinished  cotton 
cloth.  This  is  to  say  that  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  the  one  were  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  increases  or  decreases  of 
the  same  degree  in  the  other.  In  other  words, 
when  cotton  prices  went  up  2  percent,  cloth 
prices  went  up  2  percent;  when  cotton  prices 
went  down  5  percent,  cloth  prices  went  down 
5  percent. 

As  compared  with  almost  any  other  indus¬ 
try,  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
price  of  the  principal  raw  material  and  the 
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price  of  the  finished  product  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
correlation  above,  is  most  usual  and  remark¬ 
able.  When  consideration  is  given  to  the 
long  span  covered,  the  varying  political  and 
economic  conditions  during  this  time  period, 
the  great  and  minor  depressions,  the  two 
wars  and  the  two  postwar  periods,  this  record 
verges  upon  the  unbelievable. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  private,  competitive, 
free  enterprise  system  will  agree  that 
competition  among  the  5,000  companies 
which  manufacture  textiles  in  the  United 
States  will  force  an  immediate  and  com¬ 
parable  reduction  in  cotton  cloth  prices 
when  the  price  those  companies  pay  for 
cotton  is  reduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  to  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  during  the  course  of  your  current 
hearings  on  the  need  for  emergency  cot¬ 
ton  legislation,  the  question  continues  to 
arise  as  to  whether  or  not  a  reduction  of 
814  cents  per  pound  in  the  cost  of  cotton 
to  domestic  mills  would  be  reflected  in  sav¬ 
ings  to  American  consumers  of  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  products.  When  similar  legislation  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Hickman  Price,  Jr.,  then  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  testified  in 
behalf  of  this  Department  that  savings  to 
consumers  would  amount  to  about  $90  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  cent  of  reduction.  A  reduction 
of  814  cents  per  pound  would  thus  result 
in  a  saving  to  consumers  of  more  than  $700 
million. 

This  saving,  Mr.  Price  said,  would  come 
with  a  lag  of  from  3  to  8  months,  the  time 
from  first  consumption  at  the  mill  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  and  would  be  reflected  in 
either  lower  prices  or  higher  quality  of  the 
merchandise. 

Speaking  with  personal  knowledge  from 
many  years  in  the  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  cotton  textiles,  I  agree  that  such 
a  raw  material  cost  reduction  in  the  highly 
competitive  textile  and  apparel  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  would  generate  a  chain 
reaction  of  savings  to  consumers.  It  is  the 
best  estimate  of  our  Department  that  these 
savings  would  be  of  the  general  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude  indicated  by  Mr.  Price. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  to 
Senator  Ellender  from  Esther  Peterson, 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
consumer  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

There  is  substantial  consumer  interest  in 
the  cotton  legislation  pending  before  your 
committee.  Elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system  would  bring  significant  sav¬ 
ings  to  American  consumers.  Secretary 
Hodges  has  submitted  estimates  showing  po¬ 
tential  consumer  savings  of  over  $700  million. 
I  urge  you  to  report  out  a  bill  designed  to 
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eliminate  present  differentials  between  ex¬ 
port  and  domestic  price  of  raw  cotton. 

Esther  Peterson, 

Special  Assistant'to  the  President 

for  Consumer  Problems. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  any 
person  who  says  the  textile  industry  will 
be  subsidized  or  receive  a  windfall  under 
H.R.  6196  either  does  not  know  the  facts 
or  refuses  to  accept  them. 

When  U.S.  mills  are  able  to  obtain  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  for 
export  to  their  foreign  competitors,  you 
will  see  a  reversal  in  the  continued  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  imports  of  textiles.  It  will 
come  in  those  types  of  textiles  where  the 
cotton  cost  represents  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods. 

/}  Now  as  to  the  price  support  provisions : 

The  base  price  support  level  in  the  bill 
|  as  passed  by  the  other  body  would  be  30 
I  cents  per  pound  for  1964  for  Middling 
it  1-inch  cotton.  This  would  be  a  reduc- 
)  tion  of  approximately  2 1/2  cents  per 
(  pound  from  the  1963  level. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  $180 -odd  million 
which  cotton  farmer  are  contributing  to 
make  this  program  a  success. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
change  the  level  of  support  effective  with 
the  1965  crop  so  that  it  would  be  set  pur¬ 
suant  to  current  provisions  of  law,  ex¬ 
cept  that  changes  in  the  cost  of  growing 
cotton  would  be  considered  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  in  addition  to  the  eight  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949. 

Effective  August  1,  1964,  the  bill  would 
change  the  price  at  which  CCC  may  sell 
its  stocks  of  upland  cotton  from  115 
percent  of  the  current  loan  rate  to  105 
percent  of  the  “basic”  loan  rate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges.  The  com¬ 
mittee  made  no  change  in  this  provision 
of  the  bill. 

The  last  provision  of  the  bill  would 
permit  fanners,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  elect  to  grow  an  acreage  in  addition  to 
their  allotment  which  would  be  sold  for 
export  only,  without  benefit  of  price  sup¬ 
port  or  Government  subsidy.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  supplement  the  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  up  to  10  percent  for  1964.  But 
this  authority  could  not  be  used  unless 
the  Secretary  determined  that  the  carry¬ 
over  would  be  reduced  by  at  least  1  mil¬ 
lion  bales  under  the  previous  year  if  the 
carryover  exceeded  8  million  bales.  For 
1965  through  1967,  the  Secretary,  after 
such  hearing  and  investigation  as  he 
finds  necessary,  may  announce  an  export 
market  acreage  which  he  determines  will 
comply  with  the  carryover  requirements 

ctisfpH  p  hr>vp 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  1964,  would 
not  the  Secretary  have  unlimited  power 
to  allot  acreage  as  he  desired? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  point  out  the  language  in  the  bill 
to  substantiate  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  export  acreage 
plus  production  in  the  country  must  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  reduce  the  stocks  a 
million  bales  until  the  stocks  are  down 
to  8  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  After  the 
reduction  to  8  million  bales,  there  would 
be  no  limit. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  he  could  not  in¬ 
crease  stocks - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  any  provision  of  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  otherwise.  There  would  be  no 
limit. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  could  not  allot 
the  acreage  for  export  if  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  stocks. 

Mi*.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  that  point  is  very  significant,  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  Practically  all 
the  cotton  would  be  produced  in  the 
States  in  which  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  long  staple  cotton,  rather  than  short 
staple  cotton;  and  short  staple  cotton 
is  the  kind  which  is  in  excess  supply  and 
is  now  in  storage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true;  much 
of  that  cotton  was  produced  in  areas 
where  very  short  staple  cotton  is  pro¬ 
duced — in  the  belt  in  which  there  is  a 
short-growing  season  ;  and  that  area  does 
not  produce  cotton  of  as  long  a  staple 
as  that  of  the  cotton  which  is  produced 
in  the  other  area.  Much  of  the  surplus 
stocks  are  composed  of  the  shorter  staple 
cotton,  not  the  cotton  for  which  a  farm¬ 
er  will  have  to  give  a  bond  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  will  not  sell  it  for  export. 
Such  cotton  is  not  found  in  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
I  think  the  Senator  will  verify  that  state- ' 
ment — except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a 
few  grades. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
for  the  American  cotton  growers  to  say, 
“We  are  going  to  cut  the  acreage,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  fictitiously  high 
price” — for  then  all  the  other  countries 
which  produce  cotton — those  in  South 
America,  those  in  Central  America,  those 
in  Africa,  and  other  cotton-producing 
countries,  including  Spain,  will  be  go¬ 
ing  into  the  cotton  business,  for  then  our 
Government  would  be  holding  an  um¬ 
brella  over  them,  so  to  speak. 

So  this  decrease  in  the  domestic  acre¬ 
age  would  result  in  increased  acreage 
abroad;  and  that  is  what  is  hurting  the 
U.S.  producers. 

This  provision  will  offer  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
some  can  produce  profitably  at  world 
prices.  This  added  choice  could  do  much 
to  stabilize  world  levels  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  and  increase  U.S.  exports  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  long  staple 
cotton  what  is  hurting  them? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  because  very 
little  long  staple  cotton  is  grown  now  in 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the -term  “long  staple”  is  a 
relative  one.  Just  what  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  mean  by  his  use  of 
the  term? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said  the  extra  or  additional 
cotton  which  would  be  produced  would 
be  sold  in  the  markets - 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  the  areas 
which  produce  it  now  and  which  would 
take  advantage  of  the  bill  have  very 
little  cotton  in  the  stocks  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  point  is  that  if 
the  Secretary  is  given  the  right  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  additional  acres,  the  result  will 
be  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  is  sold 
abroad  will  certainly  come  into  compe¬ 
tition,  more  or  less,  with  the  surpluses 
which  are  in  our  own  stock. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  where  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  wrong,  be¬ 
cause  the  extra  acreage,  plus  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States,  will,  when 
the  two  are  added  together,  mean  that 
before  the  Secretary  can  allow  any  acre¬ 
age  for  the  production  of  cotton  for  ex¬ 
port  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  surplus  1  million  bales  a  year, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  8  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  a  reduction  of 
1  million  bales  a  year  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  sales  through  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  no  one  should 
charge  the  farm  program  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Public  Law  480  sales. 
They  are  a  responsibility  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  serves  to  re¬ 
duce  the  surplus;  and  each  year  we  ex¬ 
port  through  Public  Law  480  the  million 
bales  the  Senator  talks  about. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
farm  acreage.  The  object  is  to  permit 
the  American  cotton  grower  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  foreign  cotton  grow¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows  good  and  well 
that  any  cotton  that  is  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  is  sold  abroad  will 
compete  with  the  cotton  which  now  is 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion;  and  there  will  be  just  that  much 
more  cotton  to  sell. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  that. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke  of 
long  staple  cotton;  and  I  asked  him  to 
define  that  term.  The  cotton  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
largely  different  from  the  cotton  which 
will  be  exported  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  assuming  that  no  ex¬ 
port  cotton  will  be  grown,  except  long, 
staple  cotton,  is  he? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  definition  of 
“long  staple”  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  uses  and  the  definition  of  that 
term  which  I  use  are  entirely  different. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  am  asking 
that  question.  I  understand  that  a  great 
deal  of  export  cotton  would  be  grown  in 
Ark3>nsdi<s 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  that  would  not 
be  long  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  such  export 
cotton  would  be  grown  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  in  Missouri  and 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  that  cot¬ 
ton  would  be  sold  in  competition  with 
the  vast  surpluses  we  now  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  fallacy  in 
connection  with  the  Senator’s  statement 
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is  that  he  does  not  realize  that  very 
little  of  that  cotton  is  now  in  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Instead,  that  cotton  moves  out,  for  there 
is  a  demand  for  it.  The  cotton  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  is 
largely  cotton  for  which  there  is  little 
demand. 

This  proposed  legislation  contains 
safeguards  to  prevent  such  production 
from  increasing  the  cotton  carryover. 
The  export  market  acreage  would  not 
count  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
allotments.  The  cotton  produced  from 
such  acreage  would  be  ineligible  for  price 
support  or  export  subsidy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  disrupt  or  displace  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  distribution  patterns 
among  the  various  cotton  producing 
States. 

Let  me  anticipate  two  questions  at  this 
point:  Could  not  we  eliminate  the  two- 
price  system  by  reducing  price  supports 
to  the  point  at  which  cotton  could  be 
sold  in  the  market  at  a  price  competitive 
with  foreign  mills?  Second,  why  not 
eliminate  the  cotton  export  subsidy? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is 
a  simple  fact  that  such  action  would 
bankrupt  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cotton  producers  in  this  country.  Cot¬ 
ton  fanners’  costs  currently  are  too  high 
to  permit  a  26-percent  reduction  in  price 
support.  Such  a  step  would  surely 
destroy  the  basis  of  a  sound  raw  cotton 
industry. 

Of  course,  under  the  bill  there  will  be 
some  reduction  in  price  support  from 
the  existing  level.  To  this  extent  cotton 
producers  will  be  helping  to  make  their 
product  competitive.  And  with  the  re¬ 
search  program  provided  by  the  bill, 
there  is  every  possibility  that  farmers’ 
cost  will  be  lowered,  relatively  soon,  so 
that  cotton  can  meet  its  competition  in 
its  markets. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  immediate 
elimination  of  the  export  subsidy — this 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  United  States 
as  a  raw  cotton  exporter.  Not  only  would 
this  destroy  a  market  for  almost  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop;  it 
would  also  deprive  the  United  States 
of  one  of  its  leading  dollar  earners  in 
export  markets.  Such  a  step  can  hardly 
be  considered  practical  from  several 
points  of  view — not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  Nation’s  precarious  imbalance  in 
international  balance  of  payments. 

The  proposed  domestic  equalization 
payment  is  designed  to  achieve  in  cot¬ 
ton’s  domestic  markets  what  the  export 
subsidy  has  accomplished  in  its  foreign 
markets. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  all  fairness,  I 
say  that  this  is  not  a  new  bill.  Aside 
from  one  additional  proposal  which  itself 
is  not  a  new  idea,  the  committee  made 
very  few  modifications  in  a  bill  on  which 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last 
May  and  which  was  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body  in  December,  after  a  year’s 
study  and  consideration. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  all  of  us.  What  can  we 
expect  in  the  way  of  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  under  H.R.  6196? 

Under  a  set  of  reasonable  assumptions 
regarding  acreage  yield,  domestic  con¬ 
sumptions  and  exports,  the  USDA  esti¬ 


mates  an  annual  expenditure  under  its 
present  cotton  program  of  $566  million 
for  the  1964-65  season. 

An  expenditure  of  $566  million  is  not 
all  the  story,  because  cotton  stocks  will 
increase. 

Should  H.R.  6196,  as  reported,  become 
law,  the  Department  estimates  the  gross 
cost  of  the  domestic  equalization  pay¬ 
ment  at  $312  million  the  first  year.  The 
cost  of  the  higher  price  support  on  the 
domestic  allotment  is  estimated  at  $102 
million.  The  total  cost  of  these  two 
provisions  is  $414  million.  However,  the 
Department  also  estimates  that  2,150,000 
bales  of  CCC’s  existing  surplus  cotton 
stocks  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  bill’s 
provisions.  This  would  result  in  a  net 
cost  of  about  $108  million  for  both  the 
domestic  equalization  payment  and  the 
higher  support  on  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  lower  support,  as 
I  shall  describe  in  a  moment,  would  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  several  features  of  the 
existing  program.  Consequently,  total 
cash  expenditures  for  1964-65  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $448  million,  about  $118  million 
less  than  estimated  expenditures  under 
current  legislation  for  the  same  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  to  say  that  cash 
payments  would  be  reduced  to  $448 
million? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  the 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  revert  to  the  year  1964,  which 
the  Senator  was  discussing.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  table  to  which  he  has  re- 
feixed  contains  the  following  amounts: 
For  trade  incentive  payments  $312 
million? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  totally 
new  cost. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  export  sub¬ 
sidy  would  be  $162  million.  . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Public  Law  480, 
$117  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct, 
but  that  should  not  be  charged  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand;  but 
we  are  talking  about  the  table. 


total  cost  be  if  4;he  cotton  that  would 
be  paid  in  kind  is  not  taken  off?  My 
figures  show  $753  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  a  table  on 
that  point,  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  the  total 
cost  be  $753  million? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  are  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  I  have  before  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  have  said, 
there  would  be  a  cash  expenditure  of 
$448  million.  Let  us  consider  the  whole 
picture  in  1961-62. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  take  this 
year,  1964 — $448  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  take  this 
year,  next  year,  and  the  entire  life  of 
the  program.  I  believe  that  is  the  fair 
way  to  proceed.  In  1961-62  the  total 
net  expenditure  for  cotton  was  $883,500,- 
000.  In  1962-63,  under  current  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  spent  $1,010,400,000.  In  1963- 
64,  the  present  cotton  year,  we  shall 
spend  $790  million.  If  the  bill  is  enacted, 
next  year  expenditures  will  be  $448  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1965-66  they  will  be  $514  mil¬ 
lion;  in  1966-67,  $509  million;  in  1967- 
68,  $489  million,  which  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  The  figure  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Producer  payments, 
$102  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  there  is  a 
carrying  charge  item  of  $60  million. 
That  is  for  the  cotton  on  hand. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  that  would  be 
in  1964 1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  is  $753 
million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  arrive  at 
the  $753  million  figure  stated  by  the 
Senator.  Perhaps  I  cannot  add. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  what  table  is 
the  Senator  reading?  I  ask  the  question 
to  be  sure  we  do  not  have  different 
figures. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  a  table  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Upland  cotton — Net  expenditures 


[  Millions  o  f  dollars] 


Current  legislation 

n.R.  6916  as  amended  by  Senate 
committee 

1961-62  i 

1962-631 

1963-64  2 

1964-65 2 

1965-66  2 

1966-67  2 

1967-68  2 

Price  support . ... . . 

507.7 

675.  5 

360 

2  245 

2 178 

2 188 

2  213 

Commodity  export  program  (including 

cotton  products) _ _ _ _ 

174.3 

121.1 

238 

162 

146 

143 

140 

Public  Law  480  (gross) _ 

201.5 

213.8 

192 

117 

117 

117 

117 

Trade  incentive  payments.  _ _ _ 

312 

312 

318 

325 

Price  support  payments _ _ _ 

102 

117 

119 

120 

Total  net  expenditures . . 

883.5 

1,  010.  4 

790 

448 

514 

509 

489 

1  From  table  dated  Oct.  31  1963,  prepared  by  ASCS-BU  (USDA). 

2  Derived  from  pp.  15  and  16,  report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  II. R.  6196  (Doc.  No.  874). 
2  Denotes  net  receipts. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  First,  there  was  the 
item  of  $312  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  $162  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  But  there  is  a  stock  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $305  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  that 
stock  reduction  represent? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  represents  dead 
inventory  that  has  been  put  into  ware¬ 
houses,  and  is  costing  us  $90  million  a 
year  to  store  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
calculated  the  program  to  cost  $448  mil¬ 
lion  by  taking  from  the  $753  million  the 
disposal  of  2,150  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1,750,000  bales  at 
$147.50,  which  equals  $259  million,  and 
400,000  bales  at  $115  a  bale,  or  $46  mil¬ 
lion.  Those  sums  added  together  come 
to  $305  million.  That  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  deducted  from  the  $753 
million  to  show  a  cost  of  $448  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know;  but  those 
stocks  locked  in  a  warehouse  are  not 
worth  anything. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  being  sold 
now  at  $115  a  bale. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  are  piling  up 
every  year.  If  we  do  not  change  the 
program,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
15  million  bales  and  we  shall  have  to 
build  new  warehouses  to  store  them. 
We  are  trying  to  use  those  stocks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  a  moment.  In 
a  legitimate  way  we  wish  to  put  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an¬ 
other  thing  which  the  table  to  which  my 
friend  has  referred  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  is  the  paper  transfer  of 
CCC  stocks  to  private  stocks  of  the 
difference  between  3  million  bales  and 
3.5  million  bales.  If  that  amount  were 
not  arbitrarily  deducted  from  the  cost, 
the  cost  would  be  not  $448  million,  but 
$506  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  question  I  desire  to 
ask  is  as  follows :  How  much  cotton  does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  say  the 
Government  now  has  on  hand?  I  refer 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  CCC  has  on 
hand  a  little  more  than  8  million  bales. 
Does  the  Senator  refer  to  cotton  to 
which  the  CCC  has  title? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Cotton  to  which  CCC  has 
title. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  more  does  the 
Senator  anticipate  CCC  will  take  title  to 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing 
season? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  A  total  of  between 
10  and  11  million  bales  or  an  addition  of  2 
million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  cotton  did  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  hold  in, 


we  will  say,  the  first  of  the  marketing 
year  1961? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  forgotten  the 
figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Seven  million,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  has  caused  the  big 
increase  in  the  acquisition  of  cotton  by 
the  Government  in  the  past  2  years? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Two  things:  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  support  and  a  decrease 
in  the  rayon  price. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  An  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  of  course,  means  an  increase 
in  the  price  to  the  domestic  mill;  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  that  result  in  the 
domestic  mills  turning  more  to  the  use 
of  rayon? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  that  put  our  mills  at 
a  distadvantage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  1960  the  support  price 
for  cotton  was  30  cents  a  pound.  Then 
it  was  raised  in  1961  to,  roughly,  32 
cents - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Thirty-two  and 
four-tenths  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that,  if  the  support  price  had  remained  at 
30  cents  a  pound,  the  Government  would 
be  in  the  position  of  having  become  the 
owner  of  11  million  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  not  be. 
How  much  effect  the  reduction  would 
have  on  rayon - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  rayon  not  increased 
in  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  it  went  up  to 
28  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  it  went  up  to 
28  cents  when  the  bill  was  introduced. 
It  was  once  about  25  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  of  the  lowest  price  at  which 
rayon  could  be  sold  profitably? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  go  much  lower  than  25  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  price  of  cotton  to 
domestic  mills  dropped  to  around  25 
cents  a  pound,  it  would  be  fully  competi¬ 
tive  with  rayon,  and  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  rayon  producers  could 
profitably  reduce  their  price  still  further; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  my  judg¬ 
ment. 


Opponents  of  H.R.  6196  contend  that 
the  domestic  payment  under  the  bill  will 
cost  the  Government  an  additional 
$382.5  million  annually — 9-million-bale 
domestic  consumption  times  $42.50  a 
bale.  This  figure  is  highly  exaggerated, 
disregarding  completely  the  following 
facts: 

First.  The  price  support  would  be  re¬ 
duced  from  the  current  level  of  32.47 
cents  per  pound  to  30  cents  for  the  1964 
crop.  Obviously,  this  price  support  re¬ 
duction  would  be  reflected  in  correspond¬ 
ingly  lower  payments  on  both  export  and 
domestic  sales. 

Second.  By  making  cotton  available  to 
American  mills  at  the  same  price  it  is 
sold  for  export,  the  equalization  pay¬ 
ments  on  exports  of  cotton  products— 
now  costing  about  $17  million  annually — 
would  be  eliminated. 

Third.  Increased  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  resulting  from  competitive  prices, 
would  reduce  Government  stocks,  there¬ 
by  reducing  carrying  charges,  storage, 
and  interest. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  the  paralyzing 
uncertainty  now  overhanging  the  entire 
industry  would  encourage  cotton  mer¬ 
chants  and  mills  to  carry  larger  cotton 
inventories,  relieving  to  this  extent  the 
addition  to  Government  stocks.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  be  less  acquisition  cost  and 
carrying  charges  for  the  Government. 

On  August  1,  1963,  CCC  owned  8.2  mil¬ 
lion  bales,  and  the  figure  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  10  million  next  August.  The 
Government  investment  in  this  cotton 
was  about  $1.3  billion,  will  approach  $1.6 
billion  next  year,  and  will  cost  about 
$89  million  annually,  just  for  carrying 
charges.  It  is  a  portion  of  this  cotton 
that  would  be  used  for  payments-in- 
kind.  Actually,  these  Government-held 
surplus  stocks  are  devalued  very  sub¬ 
stantially  already,  even  under  existing 
law.  The  cotton  simply  has  no  value 
above  the  world  price.  In  fact,  much  of 
it  will  be  sold  under  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
grams  for  unredeemable  foreign  curren¬ 
cies,  or  given  away  under  aid  programs, 
returning  nothing  to  the  Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  setting 
forth  the  various  items  of  estimated  ex¬ 
penditures  I  have  just  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Cotton:  Comparison  of  major  items  of  estimated  expenditures  under  current  legislation  and 
H.R.  6196  without  the  Jones  amendment  and  with  amendments  suggested  by  producer 
committee 


Item 

Current  legislation 

H.R.  6196 

1963  crop 

1964  crop 

Without 
Jones 
amend¬ 
ment, 
1964  crop 

With 

producer 

choice 

plan, 

1964  crop 

Support  price: 

Cents 

32.47 

31.72 

8.  5 

Cents 

32.47 

31.72 

9.0 

Cents 
30.00 
29.  25 
6.  5 
6.6 

Cents 

30.  00 
29.25 

6.  5 

6.  5 
3.5 

Export  payment  rate _ _ _ _ 

Increased  support'oh  1st  15  bales  of  cotton . . 

2.47 
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Cotton:  Comparison  of  major  items  of  estimated  expenditures  under  current  legislation 
and  E.R.  6196  without  the  Jones  amendment  and  with  amendments  suggested  by  pro¬ 
ducer  committee — Continued 


Item 

Current  legislation 

H.R.  6196 

1963  crop 

1964  crop 

Without 
Jones 
amend¬ 
ment, 
1964  crop 

With 

producer 

choice 

plan, 

1964  crop 

Estimated  expenditures: 

Million 
dollars 
i  221 
17 

2 192 
89 

Million 

dollars 

225 

18 

117 

94 

Million 

dollars 

162.5 

Million 
dollars 
162.  5 

Public  Law  480  (excluding  export  subsidy)  1,000,000  bales  of 

117.0 

86.0 

62.0 

312.0 

117.0 

60.0 

Trade  incentive  payment: 

312.0 

102.0 

271 

112 

-43.5 

-305.  5 

790 

Thousand 
bales 
+1, 830 

566 

Thousand 

bales 

+700 

696.0 

Thousand 
bales 
-300. 0 

448.0 

Thousand 

bales 

2, 150.  0 

>  5,200,000  bales. 
2  1,600,000  bales. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
6196  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  pro¬ 
vides  a  sound  and  much  needed  solution 
to  cotton’s  problems.  It  is  important 
to  the  cotton  textile  industry,  to  the 
542,000  cotton  mill  workers,  to  those  in 
cities  who  supply  the  cotton  industry, 
and  who  process  cotton  cloth  into  fin¬ 
ished  products.  It  is  important  to  both 
the  Government  and  to  cotton  growers. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  called  a 
“mill”  bill.  It  has  been  called  expensive 
and  costly.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

The  mills  will  willingly  lose  $120  mil¬ 
lion  on  existing  cloth  inventories. 

The  producers  will  take  a  2.47-cent 
reduction  in  support  prices,  or  about 
$187,500,000  per  year  to  help  maintain 
and  increase  their  markets. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  the 
taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 

USD  A  estimates  that  savings  over  the 
existing  legislation  will  be  $118  million 
for  fiscal  1965,  and  $327  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  taxpayer  is  also  a  consumer 
and  will  share  in  the  $700  million  saving 
on  textiles. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  legislation  has 
already  been  delayed  too  long.  Cotton’s 
markets  continue  to  decline.  Cotton 
planting  will  soon  be  underway  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farms.  In  fact, 
it  is  already  underway  on  some.  To 
delay  will  deny  them  a  choice  under  this 
program.  This  legislation  should  be  en¬ 
acted  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  urgent 
and  critically  important.  I  urge  Sena¬ 
tors  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  want  to  associ¬ 
ate  myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  with  respect  to  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  that  has  to  do  with  cotton.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  total  sav¬ 
ings  would  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  $700  million,  as  against  past  activities 
in  cotton,  if  this  bill - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  That  is  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  estimates  the 


consumer  saving  in  the  price  of  textiles 
will  be. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  a  result  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mi’.  SYMINGTON.  Also  I  understand 
that  under  the  bill  producers  will  take 
a  2.47  percent  reduction  in  support  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator  re¬ 
peat  the  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Producers  will 
take  a  2.47  reduction  in  support  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  that  will 
total  $187,500,000. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So,  as  the  Senator 
sees  it,  those  who  will  benefit  the  most 
as  a  result  of  this  cotton  bill  will  be  the 
consumers  themselves,  who  are  also  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  All 
segments  of  the  industry  have  gotten  to¬ 
gether  on  this  issue  except  one  farm  or¬ 
ganization.  The  farmers  put  up  $187,- 
500,000  in  reduced  price  supports.  The 
mills  take  a  $120  million  loss  in  inventory. 
Each  segment  will  make  a  sacrifice  and 
get  a  program  that  has  been  worked  out 
and  which  it  is  thought  will  save  the  in¬ 
dustry  from  destruction.  The  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  is:  Is  the  second  largest 
industry  going  to  be  destroyed?  Are  we 
going  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  vast  majority  of  those  in  that  indus¬ 
try  and  enact  this  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  these  questions  because  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  in  this  field.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  cotton  surplus,  the 
amount  of  that  surplus  is  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  grain  sur¬ 
plus.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  most  of 
our  surplus  is  in  wheat.  The  second 
largest  is  in  feed  grains.  Then  comes 
the  cotton  surplus. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that 
there  also  are  other  commodities  of 
which  we  have  no  surplus,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  quotas  by  which 
a  particular  commodity  in  a  particular 
industry  is  controlled.  I  am  referring. 


for  example,  to  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other 
crops,  and  also  to  milk,  in  which  indus¬ 
try  there  are  marketing  orders  resulting 
from  agreement  among  producers  of  the 
various  agricultural  products  in  question. 

So,  as  I  see  it,  this  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  produce  cotton,  those 
who  distribute  cotton,  and  those  who  uti¬ 
lize  cotton  in  retail  consumption,  to  get 
together  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
best  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  They  are  doing  this  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  in  doing  so, 
they  are  merely  following  what  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  connection 
with  many  other  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  been  a  highly  successful 
businessman.  When  we  loan  $2  on  a 
commodity  that  is  worth  only  $1,  that  is, 
in  effect,  a  subsidy  to  that  person;  and  a 
subsidy  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  the  world  cotton  price  is  23  or  24 
cents  a  pound.  It  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  country  at  that  price.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  true  value  of  that  com¬ 
modity  would  be  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  has  no  value  at 
all  if  it  is  locked  up  in  a  warehouse  and 
cannot  be  sold.  It  would  have  a  minus 
value,  because  it  costs  $90  million  a  year 
to  pay  the  storage  charges. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  agree  that  there  is  no  more  chance 
for  an  American  farmer  being  competi¬ 
tive  against  a  farmer  in  the  Middle  East 
who  is  producing  cotton  than  there 
would  be  for  an  American  manufacturer, 
with  an  average  cost  of  $1.95  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  shoes  to  compete  successfully 
with  a  foreign  manufacturer  who  is  able 
to  make  good  shoes  and  sell  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price,  and  pay  his  workers  28  cents 
an  hour.  Is  that  not  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  There  is  no  way  to  compete  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  done  through  automation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  am  impressed  with  his  able  and 
logical  presentation  of  this  problem.  In 
my  State  of  Missouri,  our  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton,  as  well  as  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  have  now  dropped 
from  13  percent — which  was  the  per¬ 
centage  when  I  first  joined  the  Senator 
in  the  Senate  12  years  ago — to  5  percent 
or  6  percent.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  the  United  States  had  90  percent 
of  its  people  engaged  in  the  production 
of  food.  Because  of  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  American  farmers  our  problem 
is  still  one  of  surplus,  as  against  most 
countries,  where  75  percent  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food,  and  their  problem  is  still  one  of 
famine. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  wil  be  supported 
in  the  Senate  by  all  Senators  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  all  other  walks  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
Senator  has  performed  a  most  distin- 
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guished  service  to  the  cotton  industry] ! 
and  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  and  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  excellent  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  regard¬ 
ing  cotton.  He  comes  from  a  great  cot¬ 
ton-producing  State.  A  State  known  as 
producing  the  finest  cotton  in  the  world 
at  one  time,  and  it  still  produces  fine 
cotton.  There  is  no  question  about  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  more 
about  cotton  than  does  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  kind  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  subject,  if  there  are  any  in 
the  Senate. 

I  should  like  it  to  be  known  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
rendered  a  fine  service  by  putting  this 
information  into  the  Record  so  that  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  not  present  and  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  re¬ 
marks  may  read  them  and  understand 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  what 
is  in  the  bill.  They  have  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  what  the  bill  does  for  whom. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  the  fine  service  he  has  rend¬ 
ered  in  putting  this  information  into  the 
Record,  and  for  the  privilege  it  has 
been  to  a  few  Senators  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin-, 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  title  I  of  H.R.  6196  per¬ 
taining  to  cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Explanation  of  Title  I  of  H.R.  6196 
Pertaining  to  Cotton 

Section  101  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
348  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  CCC  to  make 
payments-in-kind  (cotton)  through  the  is¬ 
suance  of  certificates  to  persons  other  than 
producers  in  amounts  that  the  Secretary 
will  determine  would  eliminate  inequities  in 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton  consumed  by  domestic 
and  foreign  mills.  Such  payments  would 
begin  with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  would  end  July  31, 1968. 

This  authority  would  cover  payments  on 
raw  cotton  in  mill  inventory  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  Beginning  August  1,  1964,  the 
Secretary  would  make  U.S.  cotton  available 
for  domestic  use  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of 
our  U.S.  export  price. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  amends  section  385 
of  such  act  to  make  the  Department’s  deter¬ 
mination  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  final  under  the  new  section  348  above. 

Section  103(a)  amends  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  which  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  special  cotton 
research  program  to  reduce  the  costs  of  cot¬ 
ton  production,  and  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  up  to  $10  million  annually. 
f?  Section  103  of  the  Agricutlural  Act  of  1949, 
■as  amended,  is  amended  to  authorize  price 


support  programs  for  upland  cotton  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1964  crop.  It  provides  that 
the  basic  price  support  available  to  coop¬ 
erators  would  be  30  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  inch  cotton  for  the  1964  crop. 
Price  support  for  the  1965  and  subsequent 
crops  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  a  level 
between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  section  is  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  to  provide  additional  price 
support  for  the  years  1964-67  on  upland  cot¬ 
ton  to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  does  not  exceed  the  domestic  al¬ 
lotment.  The  additional  price  support  would 
be  up  to  15  percent  in  excess  of  the  basic 
level  on  the  normal  yield. 

In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  in  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  the  additional 
price  support  of  this  section  may  be  carried 
out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  and 
resale  of  the  cotton.  Similar  operations  in¬ 
cluding  loans  at  the  higher  level  and  re¬ 
deemable  at  the  lower  level  might  be  made 
available ,  as  well  as  payments-in-kind 
through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which 
could  be  negotiable  and  which  might  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  cash.  The  Secretary  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  which  or  all  of  these  methods  might  be 
used. 

Section  401(b)  pf  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton  to  the  other  eight  factors 
which  presently  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Secretary  in  determining 
the  level  of  price  support. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec¬ 
tion  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by 
reducing  the  resale  price  for  upland  cotton 
held  by  CCC  from  115  percent  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  to  105  percent  for  unrestricted 
uses.  This  amendment  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  spread  between  the  loan 
price  and  the  resale  price  by  3  cents  per 
pound  for  the  1964  crop. 

Section  105  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  adding  a  new 
section  350.  This  amendment  would  provide 
producers  with  a  choice  program  of  reduced 
acreage  and  higher  support  prices.  Under 
this  section  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  establish  a  domestic  farm  allotment 
in  acres  for  each  farm  for  the  years  1964-67 
crops,  inclusive.  The  farm  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  would,  generally,  be  the  percentage  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  which  the  na¬ 
tional  domestic  allotment  is  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344.  However,  if  a  producer’s  allotment  was 
increased  through  reapportionment  of  re¬ 
leased  acreage  above  the  level  he  had  been 
planting,  the  farm  domestic  allotment  would 
be  computed  on  the  highest  acreage  planted 
or  acreage  regarded  as  planted  during  the 
preceding  2  years.  This  section  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  farm  with  15  or  less  acres  in  its 
regular  allotment  shall  have  such  allotment 
considered  as  its  domestic  allotment. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  amends  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
for  an  overplant  of  the  farm  allotment  for 
export  only.  The  overplant  for  1964  could 
be  up  to  10  percent  of  the  regular  allotment 
established  under  the  national  allotment,  the 
exact  percentage  to  be  fixed  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  at  a  level  which  would  not 
prevent  a  reduction  of  at  least  1  million 
bales  in  the  carryover.  For  the  remaining 
years  1965  through  1967  the  Secretary  may, 
after  hearings  and  investigations,  announce 
an  export  market  acreage  which  he  finds  will 
not  prevent  at  least  a  1 -million  bale  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  carryover.  For  these  years  such 
export  acreage  could  be  allocated  to  States 
and  counties  and  applied  for  on  an  individual 
farm  basis.  The  1-million  bale  reduction  re¬ 
quirement  would  not  be  applicable  after  the 
carryover  was  reduced  to  8  million  bales. 
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The  producers  of  such  export  cotton  would 
be  required  to  furnish  bond  and  provide 
proof  of  exporting  the  production  from  such 
export  acreage  or  suffer  a  penalty  equivalent 
to  50  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  upland 
cotton. 

The  penalties  collected  under  this  section 
would  be  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  defray  the  costs  of  encourag¬ 
ing  export  sales  of  cotton  under  section  203 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 
Such  export  acreage  as  might  be  planted  on 
the  individual  farm  would  not  be  counted 
as  history  in  the  establishment  of  future 
farm  allotments. 

This  section  further  establishes  that  any 
farm  using  the  domestic  farm  allotment 
choice  established  under  section  350  that 
planted  75  percent  of  its  allotment  will  be 
considered  to  have  planted  its  allotment  for 
history  purposes. 

Section  301  of  the  act  is  amended  to  re¬ 
move  cotton  from  existing  normal  yield  def¬ 
initions  and  set  up  new  definitions  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  new  subsection  (e)(13)(H)  added  to 
section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  redefines  “normal 
yield”  for  a  county  based  on  the  5  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  and  provides 
for  adjustment  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices  and  for  the  use  of  approved 
yields  under  regulations  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  where  actual  yield  data  are 
not  available. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  (b) 
(13)  (I)  to  section  103  of  such  act  to  rede¬ 
fine  "normal  yield”  for  any  farm  as  the 
average  yield  per  acre  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  any  significant 
changes  in  production  practices  during  the 
3  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  normal  yield  is  determined. 
If  yield  data  is  not  available  on  the  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations  for  its 
determination. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VESSELS,  AIR¬ 
CRAFT,  AND  CONSTRUCTION, 
COAST  GUARD— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 


PORTS. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  oiXthe  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Dill  (H.R.  9640)  to  au¬ 
thorize  appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshoreNestablishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  as\unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  inf  (Sanation  of 
the  Senate.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  theVeport. 
(For  conference  report,  see  Houseupro- 
ceedings  of  February  26,  1964,  pp.  3S40~ 
3541,  Congressional  Record.)  \ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
section  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

ere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
port  ofohe  conference  committee  on  the 
Coast  Goard  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
9640,  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  MemberXof  both  Houses  on  essen¬ 
tially  two  aspects  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  conference  accepted  the  re¬ 
quirement  by  the\Senate  that  there  be 
a  specific  limit  included  in  the  bill  for 
authorization.  Thai\figure  is  $93,299,- 
000  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft'  and  shore  ana\offshore  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Second,  the  Senate  conferees  accepted 
an  amount  of  $21,500,000  Nwhich  the 
House  had  included,  and  which,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  not  considered,  for  thefecquisi- 
tion  of  one  additional  high-endurance 
cutter  to  cost  $14  million  and  two  Addi¬ 
tional  medium-endurance  cutters  toV>st 
$3,750,000  each. 

This  $21,500,000  accepted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  over  and  above  the  budget  request 
for  Coast  Guard  procurement. 

I,  as  a  conferee,  accepted  this  figure, 
and  so  did  my  colleagues. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  intend  to 
pay  lipservice  to  economy.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  economy,  and  I 
look  hard  at  all  attempts  to  ignore  it. 

However,  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  is  sound  in  all  respects.  This 
is  the  first  year  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
has  submitted  a  request  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  appropriations  under  Public  Law 
88-45.  Such  procedure  has  never  been 
followed  before. 

The  law  enacted  last  session  prohibits 
appropriations  for  vessel  and  facilities 
procurement  by  the  Coast  Guard  without 
prior  congressional  authorization.  Un¬ 
der  this  new  procedure,  the  Coast  Guard 
now  has  the  same  opportunity  as  have 
the  Armed  Forces  to  present  and  give 
support  to  its  construction  and  procure¬ 
ment  program. 

While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  condone, 
nor  shall  I  endorse  wholesale,  unsub¬ 
stantiated  requests  for  authorization,  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  additional  funt 
authorized  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  tjde 
conference  committee  in  this  instance 
are  unjustified.  I  concur  in  them/as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  aqdept  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  confafence  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  \jS  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agt^fed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETTy'  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.R.  96^0  agreed  to  recommend 
that  the  Housartecede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  three /vessels  added  to  the  author¬ 
ization  by  the  House. 

This/  in  substance  means  that  the 
Housjf  agreed  with  the  Senate  to  tighten 
theyprocedures  for  the  authorization  by 
ting  it  to  the  fiscal  year  1965  and 
acing  an  absolute  ceiling  on  the  au¬ 


thorization.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agreed  to  add  the  three  vessels  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  agreed  with  the  House  in 
this  respect.  The  conference  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  one  high-endurance  vessel 
and  two  medium-endurance  vessels  were 
added  by  the  House  and  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
speed  up  the  replacement  program  of 
Coast  Guard  vessels.  The  one  addi¬ 
tional  high-endurance  vessel  authorized 
will  permit  the  vessel  Casco  which  was 
built  in  1941  to  be  replaced  in  1967  which 
is  1  year  after  the  vessel  is  scheduled  to 
be  replaced  after  a  25-year  service.  The 
other  two  vessels  added  are  in  the 
medium-endurance  vessel  class  and  will 
permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  replace  the 
vessels  Alert  and  Agassiz.  Both  of  these 
vessels  were  built  in  1926.  They  were 
overage  in  1946  and  it  will  now  permit 
them  to  actually  be  effectively  replaced 
in  1966.  That  is  20  years  after  the  date 
they  should  have  been  replaced.  In  ef¬ 
fect  the  addition  of  these  vessels  only 
permits  a  more  rational  replacement  proy 
ram  for  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  lighj/ 
ene  the  load  that  we  can  expect  n^xt 
yeafcrif  our  replacement  schedule  is /o  be 
maintained. 

I  am.  pleased  that  the  Senate  today 
gave  its  final  approval  to  the  Co/st  Guard 
authorizacton  bill,  H.R.  964/  As  the 
Senate  knoVs,  this  is  the  first  authori¬ 
zation  bill  for  the  Coast/Guard  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  45  which  was 
approved  by  the  Xjongrass  last  year. 

I  was  pleased  tNbarthe  sponsor  of  the 
legislative  proposaMm  the  Senate  side 
embodied  in  this  lawk  When  I  reported 
it  to  the  Senatf^ast  year,  I  stated  that, 
although  the  Coast  Gu&rd  is  a  smaller 
service  with  smaller  moneys^ equirements, 
still  in  time/f  war  it  is  parKpf  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  it  would  seem  sensible 
therefonr  to  bring  the  congressional  pro¬ 
cedure/  affecting  it  into  harmoW  with 
those/iff  ecting  the  Army,  Navy  and  the 
Aii^orce.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe 
now,  that  it  is  important  for  the  cAi- 
Tess  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  tl 
'needs  and  plans  of  the  Coast  Guard.  ItN 
is  important  we  assure  ourselves  that 
"the  Coast  Guard  has  the  equipment  and 
facilities  necessary  to  perform  its  vital 
patrol  enforcement,  search,  and  rescue 
duties. 

The  Congress  agreed,  and  my  bill  re¬ 
quiring  annual  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  Coast  Guard  vessel,  aircraft  and 
construction  appropriations  became  law. 

The  bill  we  approve  today  is  the  first 
such  authorization.  It  is  a  good  bill  and 
it  has  my  strong  endorsement. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  chair  hearings 
on  this  measure  as  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  gave 
careful  scrutiny  to  each  item  in  this  au¬ 
thorization.  I  am  also,  Mr.  President,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  Coast  Guard  appropria¬ 
tions — the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Sub¬ 
committee  of  which  the  able  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  is 
chairman.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  Senate  on  both  the  author iza-, 
tion  and-  appropriation  subcommittee 
dealing  with  the  Coast  Guard.  As/ a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  may  I  be  allowed  to  saaf  Mr. 
President,  that  I  believe  the  worir  if  the 
authorization  subcommittee  will  be  of 
help  and  assistance  as  we  review  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  bill  before  us  todaw/ias  in  it  sev¬ 
eral  items  of  substantia/importance  to 
my  own  State  of  Alask/  These  include 
a  new  22-knot,  82-fo/  vessel  estimated 
to  cost  $350,000  for/probable  stationing 
at  Petersburg;  twmfielicopters  for  Kodiak 
at  an  estimated  $<,100,000;  24  additional 
Coast  Guard  family  housing  units  for 
Annette  Island,  plus  other  facilities,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,140,000;  a  new 
runway  oineitkinak  Island  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  $54/000  cost;  and  improvements  at 
the  Ketchikan  Coast  Guard  base  in  the 
sum  of  $178,000. 

rese  items  will  strengthen  the  Coast 
Gu&rd  as  it  carries  out  its  mission  in 
faska,  a  mission  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  as  foreign  fishing  operations  in  the 
North  Pacific  continue  to  grow.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  main¬ 
tain  active  surface  and  air  surveillance 
over  the  fishing  activities  of  foreign  ves¬ 
sels,  to  insure  tha(t  they  do  not  encroach 
upon  our  territorial  limits,  or  to  the  re¬ 
sources  which  are  legally  ours. 

This  mission  is  important  to  the 
Alaska  fishing  industry  and  to  the  State 
of  Alaska;  it  is  also  important  to  the 
Nation,  for  our  fisheries  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jor  national  natural  resource. 

The  importance  of  this  mission  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  Mr.  President,  by  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature.  Recently  both  the 
house  and  the  senate,  in  separate 
actions,  passed  resolutions  in  support 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  mission  and 
more  especially  its  fiscal  1965  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Alaska 
House  Joint  Resolution  33,  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  the  1965  Coast  Guard 
construction  program  in  Alaska,  and 
the  Alaska  Senate  Resolution  11,  sup¬ 
porting  Federal  appropriations  for  ex¬ 
panded  Coast  Guard  surface  and  air 
surveillance  in  Alaskan  waters,  may  be 
lade  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

Qie  Alaska  Legislature  recognizes  the 
vitahrole  the  Coast  Guard  plays.  Today, 
the  Congress  in  approving  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  fiscal  1965  Coast 
Guard  authorization,  in  like  manner 
recognizes\he  importance  of  this  role. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov 

House  JonJe  Resolution  33 
Joint  resolution  urging  Congress  to  approve 
the  1965  Coast  GuaSsg  construction  pro¬ 
gram  in  Alaska 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  President  of  th^JJnited  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  for  a  (Coast  Guard 
facilities  construction  program  (Turing  fiscal 
1965  in  the  amount  of  $1,858, 000;\and 
Whereas  the  proposed  construction  pro¬ 
gram  includes  family  housing  units  anO  sup¬ 
port  facilities  at  Annette  Island;  mainte¬ 
nance  facilities  at  Ketchikan;  and  the  tw- 
placement  of  the  runway  at  the  Goast  Guar 
loran  station  on  Sitklnak  Island;  and 
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Whereas  these  facilities  are  needed  for  the 
effective  continuation  of  the  Coast  Guard’s 
Important  mission  in  Alaska:  Be  it 

ReSolved,  That  the  Congress  is  requested 
to  give*,  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Preiydent’s  request  for  the  Coast  Guard 
construction  program  in  Alaska  during  fiscal 
1965r  and  \eit  further 
Resolved,  'That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the'Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  toe  United  States;  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Carl  Hayoen,  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speake\  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  HouseSAppropriations  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  HonorableSv  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House 'Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  the  HonorableXHarry  F.  Byrd, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Flnaiwie  Committee; 
and  the  members  of  the  Alasksfsjlelegation  in 
Congress. 

Passed  by  the  house  February^,  1964. 

Bruce  Kendall, 

Speaker  of  the  HQv.se. 
Attest:  ,, 

Patricia  R.  Slack, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hems'* 
Passed  by  the  senate  February  17,  1964. 

Frank  Peratrovich, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 
Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 

Patricia  R.  Slack, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Senate  Resolution  11 

Senate  resolution  supporting  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  for  expanded  Coast  Guard  sur¬ 
face  and  air  surveillance  in  Alaskan  waters 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate: 

Whereas  the  seriousness  of  the  increasing 
depredations  of  foreign  fishing  fleets  in  the 
waters  of  and  off  Alaska  has  been  a  cause  of 
serious  concern  to  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  is  sup¬ 
porting  requests  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  more  funds  for  Coast  Guard 
vessels  to  patrol  Alaskan  and  other  waters; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  a  vital 
concern  in  increased  surface  and  air  surveil¬ 
lance  of  foreign  fishing  operations  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  supports  the  request  for 
additional  money  for  that  purpose:  Be  it 
.  Resolved,  That  Congress  is  requested 
to  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with  sufficiem 
funds  for  expanded  surface  and  air  surve: 
lance  for  the  protection  of  national  inter^fts 
in  the  North  Pacific;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolut#bn  be 
directed  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  BT  John¬ 
son,  President  of  the  United  Syftes;  the 
Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Coonnittee;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  chajfman,  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee; ^he  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  the  Honor¬ 
able  Douglas  Dillon,  Secr^ary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury;  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Inland,  Commandant, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard;  Blear  Adm.  George  D. 
Synon,  commander, yI7th  Coast  Guard  Dis¬ 
trict;  and  the  meqiroers  of  the  Alaska  dele 
gation  in  Congri 

Passed  by  th^enate  February  15,  1964. 

Frank  Peratrovich, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
ied  true,  full,  and  correct. 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton,  and 
wheat,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  heard  a  very  able  discussion 
of  the  first  half  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  has  described  the 
implications  of  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill.  The  second  half  of  the  bill,  title  II, 
relates  to  another  important  crop; 
namely,  wheat.  I  propose  to  describe,  in 
an  introductory  form,  the  wheat  section 
contained  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Before  doing  that,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Despite  his  personal  views  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  some  portions  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  conducted  ex¬ 
tended  hearings  and  committee  sessions, 
and  worked  more  diligently  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee,  to  see 
to  it  that  a  farm  bill  was  drafted  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
in  time  to  meet  the  very  pressing  needs 
of  wheat  and  cotton  farmers  for  pro¬ 
grams  effective  with  the  1964  crop. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year 
the  chairman  wisely  held  in  check  my 
own  impatience  to  start  hearings  on  a 
wheat  bill  before  a  consensus  on  wheat 
legislation  had  developed. 

As  the  present  session  opened,  he 
acted  promptly  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
in  time  for  consideration  before 
March  1.  When  consideration  of  the  tax 
bill  interfered  with  his  time  schedule, 
he  canceled  an  important  trip  to  re¬ 
schedule  and  hold  the  wheat  hearings  in 
order  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  is  a 
.  privilege  to  serve  on  that  committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  a  Senator  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  proper  that  the 
Senate  should  consider  in  one  bill  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  our  cotton  farmers  and 
our  wheat  producers,  because  these  two 
groups  have  a  great  stake  in  the  welfare 
of  each  other. 

The  wheat  farmers  are  dependent  for 
a  large  part  of  their  income  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  textile  producers,  because  these 
groups  consume  a  sizable  amount  of  the 
bread  and  flour  and  other  products  made 
from  wheat.  Likewise,  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  and  textile  worker  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  wheat 
producers,  because  the  wheat  producers 
purchase  the  cotton  shirts  and  overalls 
and  the  other  clothing  that  make  up  a 
sizable  part  of  our  domestic  cotton  sales. 

Everyone  in  the  country  has  a  stake 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  Anything 


that  improves  the  income  of  such  im¬ 
portant  groups  among  us  as  our  wheat 
producers  and  cotton  producers  is  of  di¬ 
rect  importance  to  everyone  in  the 
country. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday 
carried  an  article  which  I  believe  every 
Member  of  Congress  ought  to  ponder 
very  carefully.  The  title  of  the  article, 
on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper,  is: 
“Farmers  Begin  To  Cut  Spending  as 
They  Face  Big  Drop  in  1964  Income.” 

The  subhead  reads;  “$700  Million 
Earnings  Decline  Seen  as  Farm  Prices 
Sag;  Tractor,  Store  Sales  Slip.” 

The  article  opens  with  this  interesting 
statement: 

While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farmers  are  worrying  about  a  recession. 
They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on  their 
spending  in  a  trend  which  could  become  the 
Johnson  administration’s  first  major  eco¬ 
nomic  headache. 

Later  in  the  article  it  is  stated: 

But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheatgrowers.  In  a 
delayed  reaction  to  last  year’s  farmer  rejec¬ 
tion  of  acreage  controls  and  high  price  sup¬ 
ports,  wheat  prices  are  declining.  Prices  on 
new-crop  wheat  for  delivery  .after  July  now 
average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down  more  than 
30  cents  from  last  year.  What’s  more.  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Freeman  has  predicted 
wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  support  price  of 
$1.25  before  the  year  is  out. 

Because  of  these  hard  economic  facts 
we  are  urging  quick  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  to  stabilize  the  income 
of  our  wheat  farmers,  not  only  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  wheat  farmers 
themselves  but  also,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  indicates,  because  of  the  impact 
on  our  entire  economy. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  or  two  per¬ 
sons  who  were  interviewed  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  article. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Ekstrom,  sales  manager  for 
Brady  Implement  Co.,  an  International 
Harvester  dealer  in  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
reports  a  30-percent  drop  in  truck  sales 
so  far  this  year  from  the  like  1963  period. 

A  man  in  my  own  State,  Dohald  Irion, 
parts  manager  of  an  implement  com¬ 
pany,  in  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  stated  that  sales 
of  used  tractors  are  off  50  percent  so  far 
this  year.  He  believes  that  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  anticipated  drop  in  wheat 
income  which  will  take  place  unless  Con¬ 
gress  acts  very  quickly  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  have 
the  view  that  the  farmers  are  rolling 
in  clover,  and  that  they  are  already  over 
heavily  supported  by  Federal  programs. 
There  is  no  large  group  in  our  economy 
which  is  suffering  any  more  from  in¬ 
adequate  income  than  the  farmers.  It 
is  heartbreaking  to  see  how  hard  farmers 
work  and  to  see  how  little  they  receive 
in  the  way  of  economic  reward  for  their 
labor,  their  investment,  and  their  man¬ 
agerial  knowledge.  They  work  harder 
than  any  other  group  in  the  economy, 
they  must  be  skilled  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  agronomy,  mechanics,  finance 
and  other  fields  and  they  receive  pro¬ 
portionately  less  for  their  labor,  invest- 
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ment  and  knowledge  than  nearly  any 
other  group. 

As  the  President  reminded  us  2  days 
ago,  the  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
farm  people  of  this  country  is  about  55 
percent  of  the  national  average  income 
of  Americans  as  a  whole. 

To  prevent  this  problem  from  becom¬ 
ing  any  worse,  we  urge  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  wheat  legislation  in  time  to 
be  effective  in  1964. 

FARMERS’  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to  say 
that  farmers  are  no  longer  important 
because  they  comprise  only  about  8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country. 

American  agriculture  is  the  envy  of 
the  entire  world.  It  has  given  us  an 
abundance  of  food  for  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  income  than  is  true  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  spend  about  19  percent  of 
their  personal  income  for  food.  That  is 
a  smaller  percentage  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What 
is  more,  our  agriculture  has  always  been 
strong  enough  to  meet  national  emer¬ 
gencies.  It  has  been  our  greatest  earner 
of  foreign  exchange  dollars.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  concerned  about  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  problem,  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  more  foreign  ex¬ 
change  is  earned  through  agricultural 
sales  than  through  any  other  source. 

It  is  today  buttressing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
stated  a  few  moments  ago,  some  of  the 
budget  costs  that  are  chalked  up  to  the 
American  farmer  could  be  more  prop¬ 
erly  chalked  up  to  our  efforts  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world  as 
we  make  our  agricultural  abundance 
available  to  people  in  need  in  some  100 
different  countries  of  the  globe. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  under  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  I  expressed  my  thanks  a  good  many 
times  for  this  abundance  of  food  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  feed  and  warm  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  believe  that  in  the  past  3  months 
free  world  agriculture  has  scored  one  of 
our  great  victories  in  the  cold  war  com¬ 
petition  because  it  has  been  possible  to 
offer  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  to  a  col¬ 
lectivized  society  and  to  dramatize  its  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  its  own 
people.  In  so  doing,  we  have  dramatized 
the  success  of  family-farm  agriculture  of 
the  type  that  we  enjoy  in  our  country. 

I  wonder  how  historians  of  the  future 
will  appraise  the  success  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  its  satellites  against  her  in¬ 
creasingly  obvious  failure  to  build  a 
sound  agricultural  foundation  under  her 
Communist  society  after  nearly  half  a 
century.  We  are  witnessing  an  episode 
in  human  history,  still  unfolding,  which 
may  be  less  dramatically  treated  in  the 
news  than  the  launching  of  a  spacecraft, 
but  which  may  also  be  more  fundamental 
in  the  course  of  human  beings.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  quite  possible  that  historians 
will  record  that  in  the  1960’s,  a  good 
wheat  producer  or  a  good  cotton  producer 


was  Worth  at  least  as  much  to  the  se¬ 
curity  and  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  as  was  an  astronaut. 

History  may  record  that  hungry  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  world  were  more  impressed 
with  the  abundant  quantity  of  food  and 
fiber  we  produce  than  with  which  nation 
first  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

TITLE  II - THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  title  n  of  the  bill,  the 
wheat  section,  would  make  the  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  program  embodied  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  effective  for 
the  1964  and  1965  wheat  crops,  but  it 
would  make  that  program  effective  on  a 
voluntary  instead  of  a  mandatory  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  removes  one 
of  the  principal  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  program  on  which  farm¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  vote  in  1963.  If  pro¬ 
ducers  had  approved  marketing  quotas 
in  the  referendum  held  last  May  21 — and 

1  was  among  those  who  urged  that  alter¬ 
native — those  quotas  would  have  been 
imposed  on  all  wheat  producers  on  an  in¬ 
voluntary  or  mandatory  basis.  No  one 
could  have  overplanted  without  paying  a 
significant  penalty. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  amend 
the  existing  act  and  give  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  the  freedom  to  participate  vol¬ 
untarily  in  this  program  if  they  decide, 
on  an  individual  basis,  that  that  is  what 
they  wish  to  do,  or  the  freedom  to  stay 
out  of  the  program  and  take  their  chances 
in  the  marketplace.  They  can  over- 
plant  if  they  desire,  because  the  penalty 
provisions  are  repealed. 

After  the  2-year  voluntary  period  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill — 1964  and  1965 — the 
program  would  revert  to  existing  law 
unless  Congress,  after  evaluating  the  re¬ 
sult  of  2  years’  experience  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  program,  decided  to  continue  it. 
On  that  basis,  with  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  the  bill,  farm 
acreage  allotments  would  be  made  each 
year,  based  on  a  national  allotment  of 
not  less  than  49.5  million  acres — some  10 
percent  less  than  the  55-million-acre 
minimum  allotment  under  which  we  are 
now  operating.  Compliance  with  farm 
allotments  would  be  necessary  for  a 
producer  to  be  eligible  for  price  support, 
marketing  certificates,  and  diversion 
payments. 

Price  supports  between  65  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  would  be  provided  par¬ 
ticipants  on  the  part  of  their  wheat 
needed  for  domestic  food  use  just  as  in 
the-  act  of  1962.  The  committee  report 
and  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  make  it  clear  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  expected  to  set  that  support  at 
near  the  $2  per  bushel  level,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  present  wheat  price  level. 

Price  support  for  wheat  to  be  exported 
would  also  be  provided  through  certifi¬ 
cates  at  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of 
parity,  and  for  noncertificate  wheat  at  a 
level  related  to  world  prices  of  wheat 
and  to  wheat  value  as  livestock  feed. 

The  inclusion  by  the  committee  of  an 
export  certificate  level,  which  could  be 
different  than  the  domestic  certificate 
value,  and  doubtless  would  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  domestic  certificate  valye, 
is  the  second  modification  of  the  act  of 
1962,  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Senate 

2  years  ago. 
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I  stress  that  the  first  change  is  that 
the  program  has  been  n.ad  j  a  voluntary 
instead  of  involuntary  as  was  provided 
in  the  1962  act.  The  second  change  is 
the  provision  authorizing  two  certificate 
levels — a  level  for  domestic  food  wheat, 
or  domestic  milling  wheat,  and  perhaps 
a  lower  level  for  export  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  if 
we  spell  out  the  difference  to  which  the 
Senator  has  just  referred,  it  would  mean 
that  had  the  farmers  voted  in  favor  of 
the  program  last  May,  their  income 
would  have  been  about  $600  million 
greater  than  it  will  be,  if  new  legislation 
is  not  provided. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  volun¬ 
tary  program,  their  income  will  be  around 
$400  million  greater  than  if  there  is  no 
legislation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  substan¬ 
tially  correct.  It  might  go  $450  to  $500 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the 
essential  differences  moneywise? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  sponsored  a  bill 
last  July  which  would  have  provided  for 
a  single  certificate  along  the  lines  called 
for  in  the  1962  act,  but  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  which  will  develop  in  the  course  of 
our  discussion,  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
include  a  two-certificate  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  determine 
the  domestic  export  wheat  needs.  He 
would  establish  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotments.  He  would  set  marketing 
quotas  and  certificate  values  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prescribed  criteria,  just 
as  existing  law  provides. 

The  present  provision  of  law  which 
permits  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain  acreage  would  be  continued. 
There  would  be  no  change  in  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  existing  legislation.  The  exist¬ 
ing  law  is  unchanged  as  to  diverted  acre¬ 
age  and  payments. 

«  A  minor  change  postpones  the  final 
date  for  any  referendum  necessary  in 
1965,  relating  to  the  1966  crop,  until 
August  1  instead  of  June  15.  This  would 
give  Congress  additional  time  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  voluntary  plan  and  decide 
whether  to  continue  it,  try  something 
else,  or  let  the  act  of  1962  come  back  into 
full  effect  automatically. 

I  believe  that  by  eliminating  the  com¬ 
pulsory  features  of  the  1962  act,  we  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  were  raised  against  that  act. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  is  nearly 
unanimous  support  for  the  pending  bill 
by  the  groups  which  speak  for  wheat- 
growers.  We  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  voluntary  certificate  plan  by  the 
State  wheatgrowers  associations  in  the 

II  most  important  wheat-producing 
States,  endorsement  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Wheat  Growers  and  by  the 
National  Grange — one  of  the  major  farm 
organizations,  we  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  voluntary  certificate  principle  by 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  by  the 
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Missouri  Farmers  Association.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  support  by  those  groups, 
which  are  best  able  to  speak  for  the 
wheat  producers  of  the  country,  provides 
a  compelling  argument  in  favor  of  speedy 
enactment  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  has  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  although  its  view  is  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that 
that  organization  does  not  have  its  major 
strength  in  the  wheat-producing  areas 
of  the  country. 

BACKGROUND  OP  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan, 
provided  that  it  should  become  effective 
on  a  mandatory  basis  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  producers  in  a  referendum. 

If  not  approved,  it  provided  that  there 
should  be  only  50  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  on  the  1964  crop  of  wheat,  lim¬ 
ited  to  producers  who  planted  only  their 
share  of  the  minimum  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment.  Others  would  get  no 
support  at  all,  but  would  sell  on  a  market 
in  competition  with  feed  grains. 

The  referendum  was  held  last  May  21, 
1963. 

The  referendum  campaign  was  the 
biggest  and  most  expensive  multi-State 
campaign,  short  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  ever  conducted  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  field 
force  explained  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program.  The  administration 
favored  a  “Yes”  vote.  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Freeman  said  so.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  said  so. 

In  my  area  the  campaign  in  favor  of 
a  “Yes”  vote  was  carried  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Fanners  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  and  wheat- 
growers  associations.  They  used  pam¬ 
phlets,  TV  and  radio  time,  and  adver¬ 
tising,  but  hardly  as  much  as  their  op¬ 
ponents. 

The  advocates  of  a  “No”  vote  made  a 
great  onslaught  against  “regimentation” 
of  wheatgrowers  under  the  compulsory 
plan  and  “loss  of  freedom.”  The  terrors 
of  bureaucratic  dictation  and  the  danger 
of  democracy  withering  and  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  dictatorship  were  advanced, 
although  the  Nation  has  had  compul¬ 
sory  programs  of  the  same  nature  be¬ 
fore,  without  any  such  dire  conse¬ 
quences. 

Farmers  were  led  to  believe  that  if 
they  voted  “No,”  Congress  would  enact 
something  better  than  the  certificate 
plan.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
thousands  of  producers  believed  their 
“No”  votes  were  votes  for  an  even  better 
deal.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  be¬ 
lief  is  not  the  important  point.  The  fact 
that  farmers  believed  that  is  important. 

In  South  Dakota  and  also  in  North 
Dakota  slightly  more  than  65  percent 
of  the  farmers  voted  for  the  program. 
In  the  Nation,  the  "yes”  vote  was  less 
than  half — about  48  percent.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  program  failed.  I  favored  a 
“yes”  vote  in  the  referendum,  and  was 
disappointed  in  the  result. 

The  day  after  the  referendum  the  Na¬ 
tion  faced  the  prospect  of  $1.25  per 
bushel  wheat,  starting  on  July  1,  1964 — 


a  75-cent-a-bushel  drop  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  level,  and  far  below  the  historic 
food  value  level. 

We  faced  a  $600  million  drop  in  farm 
income,  without  the  prospect  that  any 
of  the  farmers’  tremendous  loss  would 
result  in  a  benefit  which  would  “trickle 
down”  to  consumers. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  a  fairer 
wheat  price  to  the  farmers  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  bread  tax  on  the  consumers.  On 
May  22,  the  day  after  the  referendum 
when  a  75-cent-per-bushel  drop  in  wheat 
price  was  in  prospect,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  in  which  a 
bakery  company  executive  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  prospective  decline  in  the 
wheat  price  would  not  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  bread  to  consumers. 
The  Times  article  stated,  quite  correctly, 
that  the  cost  of  the  wheat  was  too  small 
a  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread — 2 1/2  cents — for  the  decline  in  the 
wheat  price  to  make  bread  cheaper  at 
retail. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  same 
day  reported  an  interview  to  the  same 
effect  with  a  bakery  company  executive. 
The  decline  in  the  wheat  cost  would  not 
bring  down  bread  prices. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  $600  million  in 
wheat  income,  Mr.  President,  we  faced 
stagnation  in  some  very  considerable 
areas  of  this  land.  In  my  own  State  it 
would  mean  many  bankrupt  farmers.  It 
would  mean  the  closing  of  Main  Street 
stores.  It  would  mean  unpaid  mortgages 
and  commercial  accounts.  It  would 
mean  a  decline  in  business  volume  all 
the  way  from  the  farms  through  smaller 
towns  to  distributing  centers  and  back 
to  the  factories  which  make  fertilizer 
and  machinery  and  produce  fuel  and 
tires  and  other  farm  supplies.  It  would 
be  felt  in  Detroit  and  Moline  and  in  the 
steel-producing  cities  of  Pennsylvania; 
in  Akron,  where  tires  are  made;  in  the 
furniture  and  appliance  centers;  and 
in  the  textile  mills  of  New  England. 

I  refer  once  more  to  the  article  I 
mentioned  previously  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  reports  that  farmers 
across  the  Nation  are  already  cutting 
back  on  their  purchases  of  consumer 
goods,  because  of  the  anticipated  drop  in 
their  income  which  surely  will  occur  if 
this  measure  is  not  promptly  enacted 
into  law. 

Last  spring,  I  felt  the  great  importance 
of  having  Congress  develop  an  alterna¬ 
tive  program,  for  it  was  clear  that  if 
wheat  prices  fell  next  July  1,  there  would 
be  no  benefit  to  the  consumers.  I  felt 
equally  certain  that  if  in  1965  we  re¬ 
stored  wheat  prices  to  the  $2  level  where 
producers  could  survive  economically, 
after  a  year  of  $1.25  or  $1.30  wheat, 
bread  prices  would  go  up,  and  we  would 
be  confronted  with  the  “bread  tax” 
argument. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  maintain  through  the  1964  mar¬ 
keting  year  the  relationship  between  the 
price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  bread; 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  pending  bill 
seeks,  not  to  increase  the  price  of  wheat, 
but  to  maintain  that  relationship  ap¬ 
proximately  as  it  was  during  the  past 
year. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY’S  CRITERIA 

President  Kennedy  realized  the  serious 
consequences  of  letting  compliance 
wheat  drop  to  50  percent  of  parity  prices, 
or  even  lower.  He  knew  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  fai-mers,  in  casting  then- 
votes  in  the  referendum,  voted  that  way 
because  they  felt  Congress  would  enact 
another  bill.  They  did  not  vote  for  the 
50-percent  price  support  deal,  although 
it  was  the  technical  alternative. 

The  President  announced  immediately 
after  the  referendum  that  he  would  sup¬ 
port  an  alternative  wheat  plan  if  it  met 
three  criteria: 

First,  it  must  improve  farm  income. 

Second,  it  must  reduce  Government 
costs. 

Third,  it  must  allow  reduction  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat. 

After  those  guidelines  appeared  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  study  some  of  the  alternative 
possibilities  that  might  still  be  ahead  of 
us  in  the  wake  of  the  referendum  fail¬ 
ure.  Among  other  things  I  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  give  me  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  certificate  plan  on  a  voluntary 
basis — in  other  words,  with  all  of  the 
compulsion  and  penalties  removed.  For 
example,  I  asked  what  the  compliance 
might  be  if  there  were  no  compulsion 
in  the  program.  What  percentage  of 
the  wheat  producers  would  comply  on 
a  voluntary  basis?  I  asked  them  what 
effect  the  voluntary  certificate  program 
might  have  on  the  farm  program,  on 
Government  costs,  and  on  our  surplus 
stocks. 

The  reply  came  back  to  me — and  this 
has  since  been  verified  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry — that  there 
would  doubtless  be  somewhere  between 
80  and  85  percent  compliance  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  such  a  program,  and  that 
it  would  meet  every  one  of  President 
Kennedy’s  thx-ee  criteria  for  a  new  pro¬ 
gram.  On  that  basis  I  introduced  such 
a  bill  with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  , 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  July  29. 
Although  we  were  anxious  to  move  on 
it  at  that  time,  I  now  realize,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  was  entirely  correct  in  re¬ 
straining  us  who  requested  hearings  at 
that  time  before  any  consensus  had 
formed  on  the  part  of  wheatgrowers  as 
to  the  type  of  program  that  they  de¬ 
sired.  His  judgment  was  absolutely 
correct. 

But  growers  did,  over  the  ensuing  few 
months,  reach  a  consensus  on  the  volun¬ 
tary  certificate  proposal,  gave  it  wide¬ 
spread  endorsement,  and  made  consid¬ 
eration  possible. 

In  his  recent  farm  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  President  Johnson  added  a  fourth 
criterion  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill; 
the  bread  price  criterion.  He  urged 
adoption  of  a  wheat  program  that  would 
do  the  following  four  things: 

First,  raise  the  income  of  wheat- 
growers  substantially  above  what  it 
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would  be  in  the  absence  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  the  bill 
would  do  that.  It  would  raise  the  in¬ 
come  of  wheat  producers  $400  to  $500 
million  above  what  it  would  otherwise 
be  if  we  do  nothing. 

Second,  the  President  said  that  we 
must  avoid  increases  in  budgetary  costs. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  the  price  of 
wheat  at  a  level  which  will  not  increase 
the  price  of  bread  to  consumers. 

Fourth,  we  must  enable  the  United 
States  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
and  realize  the  benefits  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement. 

The  President  expressed  his  concern 
over  the  threat  to  income  posed  by  ex¬ 
isting  legislation  when  he  said : 

Changes  in  the  wheat  program  are  urgently 
needed  to  check  a  drastic  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
ducer  income  from  the  1964  crop.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  additional  legislation  it  is  estimated 
that  wheat  producers  will  receive  between 
$500  and  $700  million  less  in  1964  than  in 
1963. 

This  concern  was  shared  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Numerous  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  correct  this  situation;  good 
bills  with  attractive  provisions.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  incorporated  in 
the  bill  reported,  which  is  now  under 
consideration,  the  most  desirable  and  the 
most  practicable  features  of  various  pro¬ 
posals.  The  hands  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  Members  of  this  Senate  can  be 
seen  in  it.  It  is  a  truly  bipartisan 
product. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  both  the  wheat 
title  of  this  bill  and  the  effort  to  bring 
about  enactment  are  truly  bipartisan. 
The  title  has  the  backing  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  does  the  cotton 
title  and  the  entire  bill. 

EXPLANATION  OF  BILL 

The  measure  meets  the  criteria  which 
both  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  enunciated. 

Government  costs  of  the  program  can 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  President’s 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  for 
wheat  and  will  be  about  $300  million 
less  than  for  the  1963  program  and  $800 
million  less  than  1962  costs. 

The  bulk  of  the  $600  million  decline 
in  wheat  income  to  producers  will  be 
avoided.  If  the  certificate  values  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  House  subcommittee  wheat 
bill — which  is  very  similar  to  this  bill — 
were  adopted,  prospective  income  would 
be  improved  by  $400  to  $500  million.  It 
is  my  hope  that  even  more  of  the  loss 
can  be  avoided. 

A  study  we  have  made  of  a  wheat 
farmer  with  a  90-acre  farm  allotment 
indicates  he  would  gross  $1,000  more 
cash  under  the  committee  bill  provisions 
than  under  existing  law.  His  production 
costs  will  be  about  the  same,  so  his  net 
will  be  substantially  higher. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  improved 
income,  it  is  expected  that  compliance, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  will  be  80  percent 
or  higher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  put  in  the  Record  a  study  of 
two  other  individual  farm  projections 
under  the  voluntary  program  to  indicate 
its  results  at  the  individual  farm  level. 
They  show  that  our  committee  bill  would 


convert  losses  to  modest  gains  on  typical 
spring  and  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
farms. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  found 
that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  can  be  reduced,  at  least  100  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  annually  by  the  use  of  allot¬ 
ments  and  quotas  with  the  voluntary 
compliance  anticipated  under  the  bill. 

The  price  of  bread  would  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  present  wheat-bread  price 
relationships  would  continue. 

Our  International  Wheat  Agreement 
responsibilities  will  be  met. 

Many  of  us  wish  for  a  time  when  farm 
programs  will  be  unnecessary.  But  the 
intriguing  possibility  of  a  nation  without 
farm  programs  has  been  examined  very 
carefully,  at  least  six  different  times  by 
objective  agricultural  economists  and 
every  one  of  those  six  teams  has  found 
that  a  return  to  the  free  market  under 
present  conditions  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  review  of 
those  six  studies  submitted  recently  by 
Representative  Purcell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Excerpts  from  remarks  of  Congressman 

Graham  Purcell  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Jan.  15,  1964] 

The  Wheat  Problem  and  the  Future  of 
Farm  Price  Supports 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  the  results  of  a  series  of  un¬ 
biased  studies  on  the  contribution  of  farm 
programs  to  farm  income. 

The  most  recent  of  these  studies,  com¬ 
pleted  a  few  months  ago  by  the  center  for 
agricultural  and  economic  development  at 
Iowa  State  University,  concludes  that  after 
allowing  for  the  effects  of  lower  prices  on 
production,  in  the  absence  of  production 
adjustment  and  price  support  programs,  net 
farm  income  within  a  few  years  would  fall  40 
percent  or  more. 

When  the  results  of  this  most  recent  study 
were  brought  to  my  attention,  I  asked  how 
its  conclusions  compared  with  those  reached 
in  earlier,  similar  studies.  Here  is  what  I 
found : 

“Walter  Wilcox  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Farm  Econom¬ 
ics,  August  1958,  concluded  ‘in  the  absence 
of  price  supporting  programs  realized  net 
farm  income  on  a  year-by-year  basis  would 
have  been  20  to  55  percent  lower  in  the  years 
1937-39,  14  to  43  percent  lower  in  1940-42, 
24  to  34  percent  lower  in  1948—49,  and  28 
percent  or  more  lower  in  1952  to  date.’  ” 

Professor  Shepherd  and  associates  at  Iowa 
State  University  in  August  1960 — Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experimental  Station  special  report 
27 — estimated  that  if  price  supports,  produc¬ 
tion  controls,  and  the  conservation  reserve 
were  abandoned,  within  a  few  years  the 
prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  respectively, 
would  decline  to  $0.11  and  $0.12  per  pound. 
The  price  of  corn  would  fall  to  $0.66  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  prices  would  fall  to  $0.74 
per  bushel.  Net  income  from  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  might  fall  by  50  percent. 

Using  a  somewhat  different  basis,  and  as¬ 
suming,  a  continuation  of  export  subsidies 
and  Public  Law  480  programs,  economists  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  made  a  study  for  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee — Senate 
Document  No.  77,  January  1960— which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  removal  of  price  supports 
and  production  limitations  would  result  in 


a  46-percent  drop  in  realized  net  farm  in¬ 
come  by  1965. 

This  study  indicated  that  if  commodity 
programs  were  discontinued,  prices  of  key 
farm  products  would  be  expected  to  fall  to 
the  following  levels: 

Wheat,  $0.90  a  bushel;  corn,  $0.80  a  bushel: 
beef  cattle,  $0.15  a  pound;  and  hogs,  $0.11 
a  pound. 

Professor  Robinson,  of  Cornell  University, 
in  a  similar  study  published  in  Farm  Eco¬ 
nomics,  1960,  concluded  that  even  though  a 
conservation  reserve  of  30  million  acres,  mar¬ 
keting  orders  and  special  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  were  continued,  if  direct  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  acreage  controls  were  dropped,  net 
farm  income  would  fall  19  percent.  Hog 
prices  would  fall  to  $0.14  a  pound,  beef  cat¬ 
tle  to  $0.15  per  pound,  wheat  to  $1.18  a 
bushel,  and  corn  to  $0.98  a  bushel. 

Professor  Brandow,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  in  a  study  for  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  (committee  print,  Novem¬ 
ber  1960)  estimated  that  with  price  supports 
and  production  limitations  removed,  realized 
net  farm  income  by  1965  would  fall  to  $7.2 
billion  or  36  percent  below  the  1959  level. 
His  projections  indicated  wheat  prices  would 
fall  to  $0.87  a  bushel,  corn  to  $0.77  a  bushel, 
hogs  to  $0.11  a  pound,  and  beef  cattle  to 
$0.17  a  pound. 

Professor  Heady,  executive  director  of  the 
center  for  agricultural  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ment,  Iowa  State  University,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  reviewed  the  results  of  those  earlier 
studies  and,  using  revised  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  statistics,  analyzed  the  effects  on 
farm  income,  Government  costs  and  con¬ 
sumer  food  outlays  of  16  alternative  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.  (Farm  Program 
Alternatives,  CAED  Rept.  18,  May  1963.) 

Needless  to  say  the  study  is  so  detailed  only 
a  few  of  the  highlights  can  be  reported  here. 
They  conclude  that  the  excess  capacity  of 
agriculture  in  1960  and  1961  amounted  to 
7  percent.  This  percentage  of  potential  out¬ 
put  was  avoided  by  diversion  and  conserva¬ 
tion  programs  or  was  diverted  from  commer¬ 
cial  markets  by  domestic  and  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution  programs. 

If  that  additional  7  percent  had  been  chan¬ 
neled  through  commercial  markets,  farm 
prices  would  have  fallen  28  percent,  gross 
income  would  have  fallen  21  percent,  and 
net  income  would  have  fallen  over  60  "per¬ 
cent. 

These  university  agricultural  economists — 
after  reviewing  recent  statistics  with  the 
most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  analyti¬ 
cal  tools — estimate  that  within  a  2-year  peri¬ 
od,  a  10-percent  drop  in  farm  prices  would 
bring  about  only  a  1 -percent  reduction  in 
supplies.  In  a  4-year  period,  a  10-percent 
drop  in  prices  would  be  expected  to  result  in 
a  iy2  -percent  reduction  in  output. 

In  a  period  as  long  as  20  years,  they  con¬ 
clude  that  if  farm  prices  were  10  percent 
lower  under  one  program  than  under  an¬ 
other,  production  would  be  only  6  percent 
lower. 

The  basic  price-supply  relationships  as 
analyzed  by  competent  economists  give  the 
lie  to  those  who  say  that  if  Government 
price-support  programs  were  discontinued 
farm  families  would  be  able  to  earn  higher 
incomes  within  a  short  while. 

Professor  Heady  and  his  associates  find 
that  after  allowing  for  the  effect  of  lower 
prices  on  production — if  all  price  supports, 
diversion,  conservation,  and  export  subsidy 
programs  were  discontinued  for  feed  grains 
and  wheat — within  the  next  5  years  net  farm 
income  would  fall  by  more  than  $5  billion  a 
year  or  about  40  percent. 

They  also. find  that  grain  production  would 
increase  faster  than  livestock  production 
could  be  expanded  and  carryover  stocks  of 
grains  would  have  to  be  increased  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  avoid  an  even  more  chaotic 
price  and  income  bust. 
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Let  me  repeat,  this  most  recent  study  by 
Iowa  State  University  economists  concludes 
that  if  price  supports,  acreage  diversion,  and 
export  subsidy  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  eliminated,  carryover  stocks  would 
have  to  be  increased  for  several  years,  yet 
net  farm  income  would  fall  by  40  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  conclude,  if  a 
combination  of  price  support,  acreage  di¬ 
version,  and  export  subsidy  programs  are  con¬ 
tinued,  farm  income  can  be  maintained  at 
current  levels  without  further  increases  in 
Government  costs.  And  to  me  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  as  important  as  the  earlier  one. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  latest  of  these 
studies,  bearing  out  the  general  conclu¬ 
sions  of  all  the  previous  ones,  came  out 
recently  from  the  Center  on  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Economic  Development  at 
Iowa  State  College.  Drs.  Luther  G. 
Tweeton,  Earl  O.  Heady,  and  Leo  V. 
Mayer  projected  probable  farm  prices  in 
1967  if  we  permit  unlimited  production 
without  price  support,  but  continue  to 
subsidize  exports  under  Public  Law  480, 
continue  conservation  reserve  contracts 
to  their  expiration,  and  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  buying  at  the  market  price  and 
accumulating  stocks  of  commodities 
when  production  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat  exceeds  utilization. 

In  other  words,  the  objective  econo¬ 
mists  to  whom  I  have  referred,  without 
any  ax  to  grind,  by  applying  the  best 
economic  science  they  could  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  have  told  us  that  if  we  remove  pro¬ 
duction  controls  and  price  supports,  we 
shall  have  a  drop  of  $5.7  billion  in  net 
farm  income  by  the  year  1967.  That 
would  be  a  loss  of  about  40  percent  of  all 
farm  income.  Under  this  same  formula, 
corn  could  be  expected  to  drop  to  85 
cents  a  bushel,  oats  to  49  cents,  barley 
to  71  cents,  sorghum  grain  to  73  cents, 
wheat  to  94  cents  a  bushel,  cattle  to 
$15.80  per  hundredweight  or  nearly  $6 
below  1962,  hogs  to  $13.50,  and  sheep  to 
$13.50. 

No  one  wants  agriculture  to  be  allowed 
to  sink  to  such  low  economic  levels.  A 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  declin¬ 
ing  cattle  prices.  I  am  just  as  much 
concerned  about  that  problem  as  is  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  surest  steps  we  could  take 
to  further  aggravate  the  problem  for  the 
livestock  producers  would  be  to  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
have  it  flooding  feed  markets,  and  then 
proceed  next  year  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  price  of  feed  grains.  If  those 
two  things  occurred,  we  would  utterly 
destroy  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
livestock  industry. 

Senators  who  are  concerned  about  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  start  cattle  prices  back  on 
an  upward  trend  ought  to  give  support 
to  this  proposed  legislation  to  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  from  sinking  to  disastrous 
levels.  It  is  a  very  concrete  step  we  can 
take  on  behalf  of  the  cattle  producers  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  move  quickly 
to  enact  wheat  legislation.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  enacted  a  tax  reduction  that  we 
accepted  partly  because  of  the  belief  that 
it  would  stimulate  the  economy  and  put 
more  buying  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  H3CKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  mean 
to  disturb  the  Senator’s  presentation, 
but  the  Senator  has  referred  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  what  would  happen  if  price  sup¬ 
ports  were  taken  off  and  we  had  a  policy 
of  laissez  faire.  I  think  that  is  well,  but 
I  think  it  also  would  be  well  if  in  his  re¬ 
search  he  would  discuss  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  power  to 
correct  this  situation  in  existing  law, 
without  this  proposed  legislation,  if  he 
will  exercise  it;  and  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  exercise  this  power  could 
let  the  bottom  drop  out  from  under 
everything. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  will  use  all  the 
power  he  has  to  support  farm  prices  at  a 
reasonable  level.  I  also  hope  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  discharge  its  responsibility  to 
do  its  duty. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Congress 
has  already  done  so.  It  has  placed  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  Secretary  does  not  have  author¬ 
ity  to  be  of  assistance  on  the  1964  crop 
in  view  of  the  rejection  of  marketing 
quotas  in  the  recent  referendum. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  could  go 
back  to  the  old  law. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Not  under  the  au¬ 
thority  Congress  has  given  him.  His 
hands  are' tied  in  1964  with  the  rejection 
of  the  marketing  quota  in  the  referen¬ 
dum. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  makes  that 
assertion,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
I  believe  the  law  is  clear  that  he  has  that 
power. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  entitled  to  that  interpretation, 
but  the  legal  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  informed  me,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  violating  his  legal 
authority  if  he  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  a  support  price  above  50  percent, 
in  view  of  the  referendum  last  spring. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  can¬ 
not  see,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  how  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  quotas  were  disapproved  could  set 
the  wheat  support  price  above  $1.26, 
which  is  50  percent  of  parity.  That  is 
the  law.  He  has  no  other  choice.  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  following  year, 
if  the  Secretary  found  there  really  was  a 
short  supply  of  wheat,  and  there  was  a 
national  emergency,  he  could  set  price 
supports  at  somewhere  between  75  and 
90  percent  and  establish  acreage  allot¬ 
ments;' but  even  a  year  from  now  I  do 
not  think  anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  wheat  business  would  contend 
that  the  Secretary  could  use  that  au¬ 
thority  with  expected  supplies  of  wheat. 
He  could  do  nothing  about  the  1964  crop. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  provision  of  the 
basic  agricultural  law  in  this  regard.  I 
am  reading  now  from  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949,  which  is  still  in  operation 
and  still  binding  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  provides : 
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The  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators 
for  any  crop  of  a  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  marketing 
quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers 
shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of 
such  commodity. 

So  the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  ex¬ 
isting  authority,  cannot  set  the  price  of 
wheat  above  50  percent  of  parity,  or 
approximately  $1.25  a  bushel,  because  he 
is  bound  by  the  results  of  the  referendum 
last  spring. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is 
for  the  Congress  to  act  now  before  the 
spring  planting  period,  so  that  the  prices 
of  wheat  can  be  held  at  somewhere  near 
their  present  level. 

We  recently  passed  a  tax  bill  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  is  to  put  additional 
buying  power  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  to  stimulate  our  economy,  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  outlet  for  products  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  American  agriculture, 
and  thereby  provide  more  jobs  for  the 
American  worker,  and  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  critical  unemployment.  If, 
in  the  face  of  that  action,  we  should 
turn  around  now  and  take  $600  million 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American 
wheat  producer,  we  would  have  undone 
a  great  deal  of  what  we  tried  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  the  passage  of  the  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  bill. 

The  President  has  also  called  for  an 
attack  on  poverty.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  United  States  where  poverty  needs 
to  be  attacked  with  any  greater  vigor 
than  in  many  rural  areas. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  our  wheat  producers  lose  $600  mil¬ 
lion  on  this  year’s  crop. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill, 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  farmer 
and  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  put  in  the  Record  a  section-by¬ 
section  analysis  of  title  II  of  H.R.  6196, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  anal¬ 
ysis  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Title  II, 
Wheat,  H.R.  6196 

Section  201  of  tbe  bill  would  amend  the 
present  law  to  provide  that  marketing  quotas 
shall  not  be  in  effect  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat.  It  further  provides  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  of  not  less  than  49,500,000  acres 
for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat. 

Section  202  contains  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  Amendment  (1)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  establish,  beginning  with 
the  1965  crop,  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
million  acres  out  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  making  adjustments  in  al¬ 
lotments  on  farms  on  which  the  ratio  of  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the 
farm  is  less  than  half  the  average  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  farms 
in  the  county. 

Amendments  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  and  a  part 
of  (1),  suspend  for  1965  the  existing  provi¬ 
sions  of  law  which  result  in  farms,  as  well 
as  the  county  and  State,  losing  wheat  acre¬ 
age  history  when  producers  exceed  their  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  Under  the  amendments, 
farms,  and  counties  and  States,  would  nei¬ 
ther  lose  nor  gain  wheat  acreage  history  as 
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result  of  producers  complying  or  not  com¬ 
plying  with  their  1965  allotments. 

Amendment  (5)  would  postpone  the  final 
date  for  holding  the  wheat  referendum  to 
August  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed. 
Under  existing  law,  the  referendum  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  held  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  quota  is  proclaimed.  The  quota  must  be 
proclaimed  by  April  15. 

Amendment  (6)  would  suspend  the  land- 
use  penalties  through  the  1965  crop  and 
make  the  diversion  of  land  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  only  a  condition  of  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  receiving  wheat  marketing  certificates. 

Amendment  (7)  would  add  a  provision  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  producer  who  com¬ 
plies  with  his  1964  farm  acreage  allotment 
is  eligible  to  receive  diversion  payments  un¬ 
der  the  1964  program  even  though  compli¬ 
ance  with  part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
program  may  already  have  occurred  before 
the  .program  is  promulgated.  This  amend¬ 
ment  also  makes  a  technical  change  in  the 
existing  law  to  make  It  clear  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  limit  on  diversion  payments  of  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  price  support  rate  has  reference 
to  the  price  support  rate  for  noncertiflcate 
wheat. 

Amendment  (8)  would  extend  to  June  30, 
1965,  the  authority  to  use  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  in  carrying  out  the  wheat  diversion 
program. 

Amendment  (9)  amends  the  existing  law 
to  provide  that  a  voluntary  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program  shall  be  in  effect  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat.  Under  existing 
law,  such  program  would  be  in  effect  only 
if  a  marketing  quota  program  were  in  effect. 

Amendment  (10)  is  a  technical  amend¬ 
ment  to  substitute  for  the  present  language 
in  the  existing  law  the  term  “food  product” 
which  is  defined  in  amendment  (16)  of  this 
section. 

Amendment  (11)  would  provide  for  the 
use  of  two  certificates — a  domestic  certifi¬ 
cate  for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  an  export  certificate  for  wheat  used 
for  export. 

Amendment  (12)  would  authorize  pro¬ 
ducers  who  exceed  their  1965  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  to  store  their  excess  wheat  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  be  eligible  for  wheat  marketing 
certificates.  Wheat  stored  under  this  provi¬ 
sion  cannot  be  removed  from  storage  until 
a  subsequent  year  when  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  underplanted  or  the  production  on 
the  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  normal. 
If  the  wheat  is  removed  contrary  to  these 
conditions,  the  producer  would  be  required 
to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  1(4  times  the 
value  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year 
in  which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess 
of  the  allotment  was  produced.  Producers 
who  exceed  their  allotment  and  store  their 
excess  wheat  would  not  be  eligible  for  diver¬ 
sion  payments. 

Amendment  (13)  would  authorize  a  face 
value  to  be  established  for  export  certifi¬ 
cates  different  from  the  face  vaiue  estab¬ 
lished  for  domestic  certificates. 

Amendment  (14)  would  authorize  Cpm- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  cer¬ 
tificates  from  producers  and  thereby  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  for  certificates  to  accom¬ 
pany  wheat  in  the  market.  Under  existing 
rnw,  the  producer  would  have  to  market  his 
certificates  through  the  purchaser  of  his 
wheat. 

Amendment  (15)  makes  several  minor 
changes  in  the  existing  provisions  for  han¬ 
dling  marketing  certificates.  One  change  is 
technical,  to  make  it  clear  that  certificates 
are  required  on  all  wheat  processed- into  food 
products  whether  sold,  removed  for  sale,  or 
removed  for  consumption.  Since  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  requiring  certificates  on  wheat  and 
wheat  products  exported  is  not  to  obtain 


revenue,  but  solely  to  regulate  the  price  at 
which  such  products  are  exported  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  possibility  of  windfall  profits,  an¬ 
other  change  made  by  this  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  refund  to  the  exporter  such  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  certificate  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  make  U.S.  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world 
market,  avoid  disruption  of  world  market 
prices,  and  fulfill  the  international  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  A  further  change 
made  by  this  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  exempt  from  the  requirement 
to  have  marketing  certificates,  wheat  which 
is  donated  abroad  and  wheat  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown. 

Amendment  (16)  defines  “food  products” 
to  include  flour,  semolina,  farina,  bulgur, 
beverage,  and  any  other  product  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  determine  to  be  a  food  product. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
a  certificate  on  all  wheat  processed  into  such 
products  irrespective  of  whether  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  actually  used  for  human  consump¬ 
tion. 

Section  203  would  amend  the  price  support 
provisions  foor  wheat.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  would  remain  the 
same  as  it  is  under  existing  law;  namely,  not 
less  than  65  percent  or  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  Price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  would  be 
at  such  level,  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b).  Price 
support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  would  remain  the  same  as 
it  is  under  existing  law;  namely,  at  such  level 
not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro¬ 
priate  taking  into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the 
level  at  which  price  support  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  feed  grains. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  pro¬ 
ducers  who  exceed  their  1965  allotment  and 
store  the  excess  wheat  under  the  provisions 
contained  in  amendment  (12)  of  Section  202 
of  the  bill  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  the  wheat  produced  within  the  allotment 
but  not  on  the  excess  wheat. 

Section  204  would  amend  the  present  sec¬ 
tion  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  re¬ 
lating  to  restrictions  on  sales  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  provide  that  during 
the  marketing  years  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crops  the  minimum  sales  price  for  wheat  will 
be  105  percent  of  the  support  price  for  non¬ 
certiflcate  wheat,  plus  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  a  letter  which  I  received 
not  long  ago,  making  an  inquiry  about 
a  certain  aspect  of  this  certificate  plan. 
I  shall  read  pertinent  parts  of  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  and  then  ask  him  whether 
or  not  there  is  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  take  care  of  the  inquiry; 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  consider  that  if  there 
is  a  certificate  plan,  that  Puerto  Rico  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  it. 

Quite  often  they  will  say  “continental 
United  States”  and  this  6f  course  seems  to 
exclude  Puerto  Rico  even  though  by  previ¬ 
ous  definition  Puerto  Rico  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  within  the  United  States.-  When  it  is 
not  mentioned  then  it  generally  takes  quite 
a  little  interpretation  and  this  takes  quite 
a  little  time  and  effort.  For  example,  we 
own  a  flour  and  feed  mill  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
will  need,  if  there  is  a  certificate  plan,  cer¬ 
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tificates  for  the  wheat  we  own  and  also  as 
we  set  out  to  buy  for  them. 

All  we  want  is  our  mill  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
be  treated  like  mills  in  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  you  can  help 
on  this. 

It  is  signed  “Owen  W.  Cotton.” 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
whether  he  is  informed  on  this  question, 
and  whether  he  can  enlighten  me  as  well 
as  my  constituent  thereon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  comment  on 
the  Senator’s  question.  I  understand 
his  concern.  I  assure  him  that  the 
Puerto  Rico  flour  milling  industry  could 
buy  our  wheat  and  certificates  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  as  could  any 
U.S.  miller.  So  the  Senator  can  assure 
his  constituent  that  he  will  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  though  he  lived  in 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  or  any  other 
of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  First,  I  compliment 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  clear  and  lucid  explanation  of  the 
bill.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  there 
are  two,  and  possibly  three,  levels  of 
prices  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  first  level  would 
be  for  the  grain  domestically  consumed? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  For  milling  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  would  the  price 
level  be  for  that  much? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Approximately  $2 
a  bushel.  There  would  be  a  basic  price 
support  of  $1.30,  and  a  certificate  that 
would  return  the  farmer  70  cents.  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  holding  the 
price  of  wheat  approximately  where  it 
is  today. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  would  the  bill 
provide  in  regard  to  foreign  shipments? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  On  the  export 
wheat,  the  same  basic  price  support 
would  apply,  $1.30  a  bushel,  but  the  cer¬ 
tificate  could  be  set  anywhere  between 
25  cents  a  bushel  and  70  cents  a  bushel, 
depending  on  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  price  support  of  $1.55,  and  it 
could  go  as  high  as  $2,  depending  on  con¬ 
ditions  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  other  words,  the 
level  at  which  the  certificates  for  foreign 
shipments  were  set  would  be  more  or  less 
discretionary  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  in¬ 
spect  to  the  certificates  for  domestic 
wheat,  but  the  Secretary  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  those  certificates  would 
be  set  at  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Has  the  Secretary 
given  similar  assurances  with  regard  to 
export  wheat? 

Mi-.  McGOVERN.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  certificate  from  the  export 
wheat  would  be  lower  and  could  be  as 
low  as  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  With  'respect  to 
wheat  in  excess  of  domestic  consump- 
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tion  and  in  excess  of  our  foreign  ship¬ 
ments,  what  level  would  that  bring? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  loans  at  a  level  comparable  to 
its  value  in  relation  to  feed  grains;  in 
other  words,  probably  $1.30  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  believe  that  the  di¬ 
version  payments  remain  in  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  would  not  change  the  di¬ 
version  payments? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  The  author¬ 
ity  provided  in  the  1962  act  remains  un- 
changed 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Will  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  me  if  he  has  made  a  calculation 
as  to  what  the  blend  price  would  be  on 
normal  production  per  bushel? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  be  rough¬ 
ly  $1.77  or  $1.78  a  bushel  on  the  basis 
of  500  million  bushels  domestic  certifi¬ 
cates  at  70  cents  and  a  like  amount  of 
export  certificates  at  25  cents.  I  hope 
that  the  level  might  finally  be  higher. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  $1.77  would  be 
slightly  lower  than  the  present  level? 

Mi*.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
r©ct 

Mr.  BURDICK.  When  I  saw  slightly 
lower,  I  am  referring  to  the  difference 
between  $2  and  $1.77. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  ’ 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  also 
stated  in  his  remarks  that  his  original 
bill,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  was  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  myself,  and  other  bills,  were 
also  considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  committee  modified  the  final 
bill  in  order  to  meet  the  guidelines  that 
were  laid  down  by  the  administration 
with  reference  to  cost  factors.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  that  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  speedy  passage  of  legislation  in 
this  field,  we  had  to  give  careful  at¬ 
tention  not  only  to  its  impact  on  wheat 
fanners,  but  also  to  its  impact  on  the 
Treasury. 

What  we  have  arrived  at  is  not  exact¬ 
ly  the  kind  of  bill  that  I  should  like  to 
see  passed  for  American  wheat  farmers, 
but  a  bill  that  balances  off  their  interests 
against  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
and  consumers. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  knows, 
does  he  not,  that  the  bill  which  I  and 
other  Senators  introduced  brought  a 
larger  return  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  know  that ;  and 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  that  kind  of 
legislation  to  be  passed,  because  it  would 
mean  more  income  to  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  agree  that  we  must  concen¬ 
trate  our  efforts  on  a  proposal  that  is 
feasible  and  can  be  passed.  After  all  the 
hearings  were  held  and  all  witnesses 
were  heard,  the  committee  made  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  was  practical  for  en¬ 
actment  and  adopted  the  bill  which  was 
reported  and  is  now  before  us. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Based  upon  the  wide 
experience  of  the  Senator  on  farming 
and  farm  products,  and  based  upon  his 
participation  in  the  committee,  would  it 
be  his  opinion  that  the  bill  reported  is 
the  best  possible  bill  that  can  be  obtained 
at  this  time — that  is,  from  the  commit- 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  that 
the  bill  is  not  beyond  change,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  given  the  guidelines  I  have 
suggested,  which  were  spelled  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  knowing  something  about  the 
concern  over  the  difficulties  of  securing 
widespread  support  necessary  to  pass  any 
legislation  at  all,  the  bill  reported  from 
the  committee  is  the  best  we  could  get. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it 
is  the  best  possible  bill  that  could  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  That  is  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  his  information,  and  compli¬ 
ment  him  for  doing  such  a  fine  job  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
permitted  to  write  a  wheat  bill  in  exactly 
the  way  their  producers  would  like  to 
have  it  written,  it  would  probably  in¬ 
clude  many  things  that  are  not  in  this 
bill;  but  I  believe  we  are  all  realistic 
enough  to  understand  that  our  support 
alone  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill,  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  all  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  this  includes  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  taxpayers  and  about 
the  consumers.  We  have  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  of  these  questions,  and  the 
result  is  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  not  only 
for  his  splendid  statement  regarding  the 
wheat  problem,  but  also  for  his  great 
study  of  the  problem  which  is  of  vital 
concern  not  alone  to  the  wheat  growers 
of  the  Nation  but  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation’s 
economy. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  this  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  field  in  which  to  write  legislation. 
I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  bill  we  should 
enact  at  this  session. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  we  must  enact 
some  legislation;  therefore,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator’s  bill  when  the  time 
comes  to  cast  my  vote;  and  I  shall  speak 
on  it,  I  hope  next  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  to  1954, 
when  I  introduced  a  bill — which  was  also 
cosponsored  by  former  Representative 
Clifford  Hope,  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives — on  a  two-price  program.  I 
was  able  to  obtain  approval  of  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  32,  which  I  greatly  ap¬ 


preciated;  and  the  bill  would  have  be¬ 
come  law,  had  it  not  become  lost  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate. 

We  must  do  something  in  the  way  of 
wheat  legislation,  as  I  see  the  picture. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  farmers  to  operate  in  an  econ¬ 
omy  that  is  somewhat  escalated  by  tar¬ 
iffs  and  statutes  of  various  types. 

Industry  has  had  the  protection  of 
imports  and  quotas,  and  it  has  enjoyed 
those  benefits  for  years. 

Labor  has  a  minimum  wage  with  many 
fringe  benefits  in  this  Nation. 

The  rates  of  transportation  and  util¬ 
ities  are  set  by  Federal  and  State  stat¬ 
utes,  rates  that  result  in  a  profit. 

The  imports  of  energy  fuels  such  as 
gasoline  are  limited  by  statute  or  tariffs 
and  quotas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  realize 
that  the  American  farmer  must  operate 
in  that  kind  of  economy.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  justify  making  any  state¬ 
ment  except  that  the  farmer  should  be 
entitled  to  have  the  domestic  price  for 
what  is  consumed  in  this  Nation.  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  believe  the  bill  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
and  I  introduced,  and  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee,  I  understand, 
was  simpler  than  the  Senator’s  bill.  I 
notice  that  the  Department  said  it  would 
cost  more  money.  I  could  not  complain 
too  much  about  that,  because  I  thought 
that  would  go  to  the  farmer.  I  again 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  he  is  entitled  to  commendation.  I 
shall  speak  on  this  bill,  I  hope  at  some 
length,  before  a  conclusion  is  reached 
on  it.  However  I  appreciate  the  effort 
the  Senator  is  making. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  intro¬ 
duced  a  very  good  wheat  bill  that  would 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
They  have  been  great  workers  and  be¬ 
lievers  in  this  field  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  anything  about  it.  It  makes 
me  very  humble,  indeed,  to  be  in  the 
same  body  with  Senators  who  have 
worked  so  successfully  in  assisting  Amer¬ 
ican  fanners. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  that  there  are  some  features  of 
his  bill  that  would  probably  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  The  wheat  fanner  than  the  bill 
now  before  us.  I  am  sure  he  would  agree, 
however,  on  balance,  when  we  look  at  the 
other  interests  in  the  country  which  have 
to  be  heard  from  and  whose  support  we 
must  have  in  order  to  pass  legislation, 
that  probably  we  have  come  as  close  as 
we  can  to  meet  the  criteria  that  must 
be  met. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  for  the  excellent  job  he  is  doing  in 
handling  the  bill.  This  is  far  from  per¬ 
fect  legislation,  but  it  is  certainly  far 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  about  $450 
million  better  for  the  fanner. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes;  I 
believe  it  would  prevent  a  drop  in  income 
to  the  wheat  fanner  of  at  least  50  cents 
a  bushel,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  60 
or  70  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  im¬ 
portant,  when  we  realize  that  the  cost 
of  everything  the  farmer  must  buy  is 
continually  increasing.  In  my  State 
there  are  more  delinquent  farm  loans 
than  there  have  been  in  many  years. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  2  years  we  have  had  better  than 
average  crops.  Farmers  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  even  1  year  of  both 
poor  crops  and  poor  prices.  If  we  permit 
prices  to  drop  to  the  extent  they  would 
without  the  passage  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  farmers  would  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected,  and  there  would  be,  also,  a  serious 
effect  on  the  whole  economy. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  our  previous  col¬ 
loquy  the  Senator  referred  to  a  blend 
price  of  $1.77.  That  was  calculated  or 
based  on  the  world  or  market  price  of 
$1.30.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Assuming  that  the 
world  or  market  price  was  $1.40.  The 
fanner  would  still  get  his  70-cent  cer¬ 
tificate  for  domestic  consumption.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  For  that  portion  he 
would  receive  $2.10.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  No  matter  what  the 
level  of  the  market  price  was,  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  he  would  still  get  a  70-cent 
certificate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  If  wheat  prices  in  the  market 
rise  during  a  year,  farmers  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  rise.  They  would  also 
get  quality  premiums. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Then,  based  upon 
that  answer,  the  blend  price  could  be 
somewhat  higher  than  $1.77,  depending 
on  the  level  of  the  world  or  market  price. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  entirely 
possible. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record,  following  the  Senator’s  remarks, 
a  very  interesting  editorial,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  it  if  the  Senator  is  not  ready 
to  yield  the  floor. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  export  subsidies  in  regard  to 
wheat,  and  not  too  many  people  under¬ 
stand  how  the  plan  operates.  There 
have  been  export  subsidies  since  1931.  It 
is  impossible  to  export  wheat  without  a 
subsidy  in  order  to  give  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  a  fair  market  price  for  their 
wheat.  A  professor  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Leonard  W.  Schruben,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Kansas  Fanner  for  February  15, 1964. 
It  is  of  such  great  interest,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Export  Subsidies  and  How  They  Operate 

For  a  long  time  now,  wheat  has  not  sold 
for  export  at  as  high  a  price  as  it  brings  here 
at  home.  At  present,  the  home  market  price 
is  about  65  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  in  ex¬ 
port  dollar  markets.  In  order  for  sales  to  be 
made  under  these  circumstances,  this  dif¬ 
ference  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  is 
doiie  with  an  export  subsidy. 

The  wheat  export  subsidy  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  news.  Apparently  there  is 
misunderstanding  as  to  how  it  operates. 

The  mechanics  are  fairly  simple.  Each 
day  the  USDA  announces  a  subsidy  payment 
rate  for  wheat  other  than  Durum.  Durum 
is  now  on  a  “bid”  basis.  This  rate  is  good 
until  the  next  business  day  at  the  same  time 
of  day.  Sometimes  rates  will  be  different  if 
wheat  is  being  shipped  from  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  than  if  shipment  is  from  gulf 
ports.  Sometimes  different  rates  are  paid  for 
different  kinds  of  wheat. 

In  any  event,  an  exporter  can  count  on 
collecting  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  for  each 
bushel  sold  and  reported.  If  a  subsidy  of  65 
cents  is  being  paid,  he  knows  that  when  he 
exports  the  wheat  he  can  collect  that 
amount  from  the  Government  if  he  follows 
the  proper  procedures. 

The  exporter  tries  to  sell  wheat  to  foreign 
buyers.  He  bids  for  wheat  to  resell  and 
knows  how  much  it  will  cost  to  buy  it  from 
farmers  or  others.  He  can  subtract  the  sub¬ 
sidy,  in  this  case  65  cents,  from  his  costs  and 
that  is  the  price  at  which  he  can  offer  wheat 
to  the  foreign  buyer. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled  “Rural 
Slowdown,”  written  by  Michael  G.  Gart¬ 
ner  and  published, in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  27,  1964;  also  an 


When  he  delivers  the  wheat  he  collects  a 
part  of  his  cost  from  the  buyer  and  a  part 
from  the  Government. 

Export  subsidies  and  import  tariffs  have  a 
lot  in  common.  For  one  thing,  both  are 
Government  aids  to  the  industry  in  question. 
Any  producer  who  sits  behind  an  effective 
tariff  for  his  product,  is  not  consistent  if  he 
complains  about  an  export  subsidy  on  a 
commodity  for  which  tariffs  aren’t  effective; 
unless  of  course,  he  complains  equally  about 
the  tariff. 

Subsidies  aren’t  new.  Export  programs  for 
wheat  have  been  in  effect  most  years  since 
1931.  Back  in  1931  and  1932,  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  exported  nearly  90  million 
bushels.  Some  was  exported  with  special 
concessions  by  exchanging  wheat  to  Brazil 
for  coffee.  Part  of  this  coffee  was  later  ex¬ 
ported  to  China  and  Germany.  These  sales 
to  the  Chinese  and  Germans  were  facilitated 
by  long-term  credits. 

How  much  is  the  export  subsidy?  You  can 
see  from  table  1  that  the  rate  per  bushel 
varies  a  great  deal.  This  should  be  expected 
because  the  price  at  which  wheat  sells  to 
other  countries  changes  from  time  to  time 
as  does  the  U.S.  price. 

For  example,  last  February,  spring  wheat 
was  being  subsidized  at  90  cents  per 
bushel;  hard  at  70  cents.  In  December,  sub¬ 
sidy  on  spring  wheat  was  60  cents  and  on 
other  kinds  it  was  64  cents. 

If  you  want  a  rough  figure  on  what  wheat 
on  your  farm  is  worth  on  the  world  market, 
take  the  going  price  where  you  sell  wheat 
and  subtract  the  subsidy.  For  example,  if 
you  can  sell  wheat  today  at  $1.95  and  the 
subsidy  is  65  cents  on  your  kind  of  wheat, 
the  world  price  would  be  about  $1.30. 


editorial  entitled  “The  Cotton-Wheat 
Package,”  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  23,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Table  1. — Selected  midmonth  export  subsidy  rates  on  wheat  for  immediate  shipment 


East  coast 

West  coast 

Gulf  to  Europe 

Gulf  to  Latin  America 

< 

Hard 

Spring 

Durum 

< 

Hard 

Spring 

Durum 

^5 

Hard 

Spring 

Durum 

< 

Hard 

Spring 

Durum 

1962 

$0.  56 

$0.  74 

$0.43 

$0.  45 

$0.  56 

$0. 73 

$0.54 

$0  71 

.56 

.74 

.44 

.57 

.73 

.56 

.  72 

.  59 

.74 

.45 

.49 

.59 

.74 

.  58 

.  73 

.61 

.72 

.50 

.50 

.61 

.72 

.61 

.  72 

.63 

.67 

.53 

.50 

.63 

.67 

.63 

67 

June  15 

.62 

.68 

.53 

.50 

$0.68 

.62 

.68 

.62 

.68 

.  64 

.68 

.54 

.62 

.68 

.64 

.68 

.  64 

68 

Aug.  15 

.59 

. 

.62 

.52 

.64 

.62 

. 

.59 

_ 

.62 

.59 

.62 

Sept.  15 

.60 

_ 

.64 

_ 

.51 

.68 

.64 

_ 

.60 

_ 

.64 

.60 

_ 

.04 

Oct.  15 

.60 

.66 

.50 

.69 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.  66 

Nov.  15 

.63 

.72 

$0.25 

.52 

.61 

.72 

$0.25 

.63 

.72 

$0.  25 

.63 

.72 

$0.  25 

Dec  15 

.68 

.74 

.33 

.53 

.  74 

.33 

.68 

.  74 

.33 

.  68 

.  74 

33 

1963 

.67 

.86 

.49 

.67 

.71 

.33 

.67 

.86 

.49 

.67 

.  80 

.  49 

Feb.  15 

.70 

.90 

.51 

.62 

.78 

.71 

.35 

.70 

.90 

.51 

.70 

.90 

.51 

Mar.  15 

.70 

_ 

.90 

.70 

.61 

.77 

.67 

.64 

.70 

.90 

.70 

.70 

.90 

.70 

.73 

.90 

.  70 

.63 

.86 

.69 

.54 

.73 

.90 

,70 

.73 

.  90 

.  70 

May  16 

.54 

.65 

.55 

.63 

.84 

.65 

.55 

.54 

.65 

.55 

.54 

.65 

.55 

June  15 

.46 

.62 

.55 

.41 

.62 

.62 

.55 

.46 

_ 

.62 

.55 

.46 

.62 

.55 

.43 

.58 

.34 

.54 

.58 

.43 

.68 

.43 

.  58 

Aug.  15 

.41 

$0.50 

.51 

.34 

.55 

.51 

.41 

$0.50 

.51 

.41 

$0.50 

.51 

Sept.  15 

.47 

.52 

.63 

.41 

.59 

.63 

.47 

.52 

.63 

_ 

.47 

.52 

.63 

Oct.  15 

.58 

.64 

.48 

.68 

.64 

.58 

.64 

.58 

.  64 

.62 

.60 

.49 

.63 

.60 

.62 

.60 

.62 

.60 

Dec.  15 

.64 

.60 

.49 

.69 

.60 

.64 

.60 

.64 

.60 

1964 

.65 

.  58 

.56 

.58 

.65 

.58 

.65 

.58 

Source:  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  27, 
1964) 

Rural  Slowdown:  Farmers  Begin  To  Cut 
Spending  as  Thet  Face  Big  Drop  in  1964 
Income — A  $700  Million  Earnings  De¬ 
cline  Seen  as  Farm  Prices  Sag — Tractor, 
Store  Sales  Slip — An  Election  Year  Head¬ 
ache? 

(By  Michael  G.  Gartner) 

While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farmers  are  worrying  about  a  reces¬ 
sion.  They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on 
their  spending  in  a  trend  which  could  be¬ 
come  the  Johnson  administration’s  first 
major  economic  headache. 

From  Archbold,  Ohio,  where  an  auctioneer 
talks  of  a  10-percent  decline  in  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year,  to  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  where  a  department  store  man¬ 
aged  complains  of  a  15-percent  drop  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  business  compared  with  a  year  earlier, 
rural  businessmen  offer  a  gloomy  picture  of 
prospects  on  the  farm.  “These  people  are 
just  hanging  onto  their  purses,”  says  P.  A. 
Ekstrom,  sales  manager  for  Brady  Imple¬ 
ment  Co.,  an  International  Harvester  dealer 
in  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  as  he  reports  a  30-per¬ 
cent  drop  in  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from 
the  like  1963  period. 

The  farm  pessimism  seems  well  founded. 
According  to  recent  Agriculture  Department 
estimates,  farmers’  net  income  this  year  is 
expected  to  fall  sharply  to  $11.6  billion  from 
$12.3  billion  in  1963.  The  drop,  which  would 
be  the  second  in  a  row,  would  push  farm 
earnings  to  the  lowest  level  In  5  years. 
prom  cattle  to  oranges 
Hardly  a  sector  of  the  farming  community 
seems  likely  to  escape  an  economic  down¬ 
turn — indeed,  some  already  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch.  In  the  Midwest,  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs — the  backbone  of  the  farm 
economy  there — are  hovering  near  the  lowest 
levels  in  several  years.  In  the  Southeast,  a 
bumper  tobacco  crop  last  year  has  carried 
stocks  well  above  levels  in  recent  years  and 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  acreage  allotments 
is  scheduled  for  this  year.  In  the  citrus 
areas  of  Florida,  California,  and  Texas,  this 
year’s  orange  crop  is  expected  to  be  down 
6  percent  from  last  year’s  freeze-damaged 
harvest  and  20  percent  below  the  5-year 
average;  the  grapefruit  story  is  much  the 
same. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheat  growers.  In 
a  delayed  reaction  to  last  year’s  farmer 
rejection  of  acreage  controls  and  high  price 
supports,  wheat  prices  are  declining.  Prices 
on  new-crop  wheat  for  delivery  after  July 
now  average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down 
more  than  30  cents  from  last  year.  What’s 
more,  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  has  pre¬ 
dicted  wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  support 
price  of  $1.25  before  the  year  is  out.  Alto¬ 
gether,  net  income  of  the  Nation’s  wheat 
growers  is  expected  to  slide  to  about  $1.7 
billion  this  year,  down  25  percent  from  $2.3 
billion  in  1963. 

While  farm  prices  are  oh  the  decline,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  on  the  increase.  This  year 
production  costs  are  expected  to  climb  to 
$29.3  billion,  up  from  $28.7  billion  last  year. 

WHEAT  LEGISLATION  PUSHED 

Such  statistics  haven’t  escaped  the  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  Washington.  With  elections 
looming  in  November,  the  administration  is 
busy  trying  to  push  through  Congress  a  bill 
which  would  give  wheat  growers  some  relief 
from  the  oncoming  slump.  With  a  prod  from 
the  White  House,  Senate  Democratic  leaders 
have  given  top  priority  to  efforts  to  bring 
the  bill  to  a  vote  in  hope  of  gaining  its 
passage  before  the  Senate  becomes  ensnarled 
in  the  impending  fight  over  civil  rights. 

In  brief,  the  administration  bill  would  per¬ 
mit  Secretary  Freeman  to  boost  the  price  sup¬ 
port  to  between  $1.66  and  $2.25  a  bushel  on 


domestically  consumed  wheat  and  to  between 
$1.30  and  $2.25  on  wheat  for  export.  It’s  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Freeman  would  set  supports 
high  enough  to  restore  at  least  $400  million 
of  this  year’s  expected  $600  million  drop  in 
wheat  farm  income. 

But  the  bill’s  chance  of  congressional  pass¬ 
age  remains  slim.  Even  it  it  passes  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  heavy  opposition  in  the  House  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

So  most  farmers  hold  little  hope  of  any  big 
new  Federal  help  this  year  and  are  bracing 
for  a  rough  time.  Their  fears  are  being  trans¬ 
lated  mostly  into  a  slowdown  in  capital  ex¬ 
penditures — spending  on  such  things  as  trac¬ 
tors,  plows,  and  buildings.  “Sales  of  used 
tractors  are  off  50  percent  so  far  this  year,” 
laments  Donald  Irion,  parts  manager  of  Oahe 
Implement  Co.,  in  the  wheat  town  of  Pierre, 
S.  Dak. 

A  WIDESPREAD  DECLINE 

Such  reports  are  by  no  means  isolated.  Qf 
nearly  two  score  used  farm  equipment  dealers 
interviewed,  about  half  said  sales  so  far  this 
year  were  trailing  1963  and  they  could  see 
nothing  ahead  to  reverse  the  downtrend. 

The  capital  spending  cutback  comes  part¬ 
ly  at  the  urging  of  some  farm  leaders.  Gar¬ 
rett  Sikkema,  president  of  the  Illinois  Live¬ 
stock  Feeders  Association,  this  week  warned 
feeders  to  “tighten  their  belts”  and  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  present  and  prospective 
financial  situation  of  their  industry  before 
making  any  new  capital  expenditures.  “The 
financial  stability  of  the  feeding  industry  is 
threatened  at  this  time  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  added  competition  of  imports  *  *  * 
is  continuing  to  contribute  to  this  grave  sit¬ 
uation,”  he  declared. 

Though  most  spending  cutbacks ’are  volun¬ 
tary,  some  farmers  are  facing  little  choice 
because  of  tightening  bank  credit. 

Roby  L.  Sloan,  economist  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  says  “many  banks 
have  imposed  additional  limitations  on  some 
types  of  loans,  apparently  reflecting  greater 
caution  on  feeder  cattle  loans  following  poor 
experiences  in  the  1962-63  feeding  year.” 

Economist  Sloan  notes,  too,  that  banks  are 
boosting  collateral  requirement  and  interest 
rates  on  some  loans  to  farmers.  He  says  10 
percent  of  the  agricultural  banks  in  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Federal  Reserve  District  (Iowa  and  parts 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indi¬ 
ana)  now  axe  charging  higher  rates  on  non- 
real-estate  loans  than  they  did  a  year  ago 
and  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  Iowa  banks 
surveyed  reported  they  were  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  collateral. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1964] 
The  Cotton-Wheat  Package 

While  it  is  objectionable  on  several  scores, 
the  combined  wheat  and  cotton  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  would  establish  a  healthy  precedent  that 
might  eventually  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
income  payments  for  the  clumsy  system  of 
farm-price  supports. 

For  the  wheat  farmers,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  voluntary  certificate  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota.  Farmers  who  agree  to  participate  in 
acreage  restriction  programs  would  be 
eligible  for  certificates  which  would  be 
redeemed  for  cash.  Thus  the  income  of  the 
farmers  would  be  maintained  through  sup¬ 
ports  which  peg  the  price  of  wheat  at  $1.30  a 
bushel  and  certificates  which  would  add  an¬ 
other  70  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  sold  for 
domestic  food  consumption  and  25  cents  on 
those  shipped  overseas. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  eotton  section 
of  the  bill  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
inequitable  two-price  system.  We  should 
abandon  price  supports  and  stabilize  pro¬ 
ducers’  incomes  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  Senator  Talmadge.  Instead  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  payments  in  kind  to  the  domestic 
mills  which  are  equivalent  to  the  difference 


between  the  supported  domestic  prices  and 
the  lower  world  price  at  which  the  competing 
foreign  mills  buy  cotton. 

But  the  introduction  of  another  subsidy 
is  partially  counterbalanced  by  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  income  payments.  Price 
supports  would  be  reduced  from  32.47  to  32 
cents  per  pound,  and  farmers  who  agree  to 
reduce  their  acreage  by  one-third  would 
receive  an  extra  4.5  cents  per  pound,  pay¬ 
able  in  cotton  or  cash.  Small  producers 
with  10  acres  or  less  would  automatically 
receive  the  extra  payment,  and  the  large 
growers  in  Arkansas,  California,  and  Texas 
would  be  permitted  to  grow  extra  cotton  for 
the  support  market  that  would  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  the  objection¬ 
able  features  of  the  price-support  programs 
for  wheat  and  cotton.  The  surplus  and 
storage  problem  will  remain.  But  the  shift 
toward  income  payments,  while  modest, 
raises  the  hope  that  the  protection  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  predominantly  industrial  society  can 
be  accomplished  at  a  smaller  social  cost.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
bill  its  approval  Monday. 

IMPOSE  QUOTAS  ON  MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
call  up  in  due  time.  At  this  point,  I  wish 
to  discuss  some  of  its  general  background 
in  the  light  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  effective  protection  of 
the  livestock  market  for  the  American 
stockman,  by  rolling  back  competitive 
imports  to  a  reasonable  acceptable  level. 
Its  effect,  if  adopted,  will  be  to  supersede 
the  agreements  made  last  week  by  the 
administration  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  which  would  stabilize  the  level 
of  such  imports  at  the  high  levels  of 
1962-63,  on  an  average. 

The  cotton-wheat  bill  before  us  appar¬ 
ently  will  be  the  only  major  farm  legis¬ 
lation  we  will  be  permitted  to  consider 
this  session,  or  at  least  during  the  next 
few  months.  Since  it  seems  to  present 
the  only  real  opportunity  to  take  action 
for  agriculture,  it  is  an  appropriate  ve¬ 
hicle  with  which  to  legislate  on  the  live¬ 
stock  problem. 

The  severe  price  collapse  experienced 
in  domestic  livestock  markets  during  re¬ 
cent  months  requires  emergency  action 
to  help  the  stockman. 

By  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  of  cosponsors, 
quotas  would  be  imposed  on  imports  of 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  lamb  at  a  level  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  imports  of  these  products  during  the 
5-year  period  1958  through  1962.  The 
quota  would  be  a  global  quota;  that  is, 
it  would  not  by  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  countries  supplying 
us,  but  the  amendment  does  contain  au¬ 
thority  for  the  President  to  allocate  the 
quota  among  those  countries — Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Ireland,  and  so 
on — in  his  discretion. 

My  proposal  would  also  incorporate  a 
growth  factor  for  these  foreign  supplying 
countries,  iff  the  form  of  authority  for 
the  President  to  permit  imports  to  in¬ 
crease  at  a  rate  equal  to  our  increase  in 
population,  which  means  1.5  percent  per 
year  or  thereabouts.  It  also  authorizes 
the  President  to  impose  quotas  on  imports 
of  these  meats  in  other  forms,  or  on  the 
live  animals,  in  case  such  quotas  are 
necessary  in  his  best  judgment  to  main- 
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tain  a  reasonable  price  structure  on  meat 
or  on  livestock. 

For  example,  if  supplies  of  meat  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  quotas  were  to  be  canned 
abroad  and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  it 
in  as  canned  beef  in  order  to  get  around 
a  quota  on  fresh  or  chilled  beef,  the 
amendment  contains  presidential  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  such  a  trend  by  the 
use  of  any  such  loophole. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  imports  in  1964  of  about  540 
million  pounds — product  weight — of 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal, 
in  addition  to  quantities  of  mutton 
and  lamb.  This  540  million  pounds 
would  stand  as  against  some  920  mil¬ 
lion  pounds — product  weight — of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal,  plus 
uncertain  quantities  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
which  would  come  in  under  the  Aus¬ 
tralia-New  Zealand-Ireland  agreements 
providing  their  pattern  will  be  extended 
to  all  importing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreements  of  the 
United  States  with  Austrailia  and  New 
Zealand  and  Ireland  are  not  acceptable 
or  of  any  effective  meaning  in  the  dis¬ 
tressed  situation  confronting  us.  The 
industry  through  its  associations  plainly 
and  firmly  rejected  them.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  ex¬ 
pressed  disappointment  with  them;  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders’  Association, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  National  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  expressed  dissatisfaction  or  dis¬ 
approval.  Letters  to  this  Senator  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  and  severe  in  their  criticism.  So 
has  editorial  comment  by  the  press,  of 
the  Midwest  particularly.  Reflective  of 
sentiment  from  these  sources  as  well  as 
congressional  Members  are  references  to 
the  agreements  such  as:  “obviously  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  this  alarming  domestic 
crisis.” 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  disas¬ 
ter  for  American  stockmen.  Cattle 
prices  have  fallen  25  to  30  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  months.  For  example, 
slaughter  steers  in  Omaha,  all  grades, 
were  $27.72  in  November  1962;  during 
the  last  week  reported  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture — the  week  ended 
February  20 — they  averaged  $19.88,  a 
decline  of  28  percent,  in  Chicago  it  was 
the  same  story.  Slaughter  steers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  November  of  1962  averaged 
$29.89;  by  the  latest  report  they  aver¬ 
aged  only  $20.92,  a  fall  of  over  30  per¬ 
cent. 

This  drastic  collapse  in  livestock  prices 
has  effects  far  beyond  its  immediate  im¬ 
pact  on  stockmen.  Receipts  from  live¬ 
stock  constitute  more  than  half  of  total 
cash  income  for  agriculture,  and  cattle 
and  calves  are  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  livestock  production. 
Gross  cash  income  from  cattle  market¬ 
ings  fell  more  than  $350  million  last 
year.  The  effect  is  particularly  severe 
in  Nebraska  because  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  economy  consists  of 
livestock,  and  in  fact  the  sale  of  cattle 
and  calves  brings  in  nearly  half  of  the 
total  cash  receipts  from  all  farming  op¬ 
erations  in  the  State. 

Similar  price  declines  were  suffered  by 
other  branches  of  the  livestock  industry. 


In  the  past  few  years,  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  have  increased  drastically.  Im¬ 
ports  from  Australia  have  increased  over 
32,000  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
the  past  5  years,  they  have  increased 
from  18  million  to  517  million  pounds. 

The  total  of  imported  beef  and  veal  in 
all  forms  amounted  to  more  than  1.85 
billion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equiva¬ 
lent — roughly  11  percent  of  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion.  That  represents  3Y2  to  4  million 
head  of  cattle. 

More  than  the  cattleman  is  involved, 
because  livestock  provides  the  market 
for  feed  grains. 

If  these  3  \’2  to  4  million  cattle  were 
raised  in  this  country,  they  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  consumption  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grain 
equivalent.  Reduced  to  bushels  of  corn, 
it  would  amount  to  approximately  350 
million  bushels. 

If  those  cattle  were  raised  and  fed  in 
this  country,  they  would  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  dent  in  our  farm  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  completely  misjudged  the 
nature  and  the  seriousness  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  That  is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
the  recent  agreements  on  meat  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  even  more 
recently,  Ireland.  American  cattlemen 
were  led  to  expect  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  beef  imports — a  rollback  to  the 
levels  of  previous  years.  Instead,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  announced  that  by 
the  agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  imports  this  year — 1964 — will 
be  permitted  at  the  same  rate  as  average 
imports  during  1962  a  nd  1963 — the  2 
highest  years  on  record.  _ 

In  other  words,  instead  of  getting  rid 
of  our  troubles,  these  agreements  per¬ 
petuate  them.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  they  make  permanent 
precisely  the  condition  which  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  great  damage  to  our 
markets  in  the  past  several  months. 
They  fasten  on  the  industry  the  same 
record  level  of  imports  from  which  we 
suffered  during  the  past  year  and  which 
has  contributed  so  heavily  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  market. 

The  manner  in  which  that  agreement 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  is 
simply  amazing.  When  the  agreement 
was  announced,  the  New  York  Times 
said: 

State  Department  officials  said  they  ex¬ 
pected  today’s  agreement  would  be  found 
acceptable  by  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cattle  industry  as  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained. 

Secretary  Freeman,  when  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  announced,  made  this  as¬ 
tounding  statement: 

This  will  benefit  our  livestock  producers 
materially. 

More  recently,  in  a  news  story  which 
appeared  on  February  21,  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  “generally  speaking,  the 
reaction  has  been  favorable”  to  the  beef 
import  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Further,  he  said : 

I  think  the  net  result  was  a  good  one.  I’m 
pleased  with  the  result  and  I  think  that  it’s 
going  to  be  important. 


February  28 

Can  the  Secretary  possibly  be  serious? 

If  he  really  thinks  that  cattlemen  are 
satisfied,  he  must  be  completely  out  of 
communication  with  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Cattlemen’s  Association  meeting 
in  Memphis  passed  a  resolution  urging 
quotas  “at  levels  substantially  less  than 
those  of  recent  years.”  More  recently 
still,  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  As¬ 
sociation  in  their  annual  convention 
called  for  a  limit  on  imports  at  the  1960 
level.  Neither  of  these  national  organi¬ 
zations  can  be  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  surrender  of  their  rights. 

In  my  own  State,  the  reaction  since 
the  agreement  has  been  overwhelmingly 
against  the  agreement.  Typical  of  the 
Nebraska  reaction  is  an  editorial  in  the 
Scottsbluff  Star-Herald.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like,  Mr. 
President,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
editorial : 

Monday,  the  U.S.  State  Department,  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  and  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration  threw  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  United  States  a  bone.  It  wasn’t  a  nice 
big  bone  with  meat  on  it.  It  was  an  old 
bone  that  had  been  lying  around  for  a  long 
time  and  was  all  dried  out  as  far  as  the 
farmers  and  ranches  of  America  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

Apparently  noting  the  rising  temper  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  great  agricul¬ 
tural  Nation,  the  administration  policymak¬ 
ers  decided  to  head  off  Congress  which  might 
have  been  inclined  to  raise  duties  on  for¬ 
eign  imports  to  reasonable  levels  and  halt 
this  dumping  of  cheap  beef  and  mutton  on 
American  markets. 

With  a  straight  face,  the  administration 
spokesmen  announced  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  agreed  “voluntarily”  to 
limit  meat  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  slow  down  their  rate  of  expansion  of  such 
exports  which  have  jumped  from  1.6  percent 
of  total  U.S.  production  in  1956  to  11  per¬ 
cent  in  1963,  more  than  8  times. 

The  administration  picked  1962  and  1963 
as  base  average  years  for  their  calculations, 
as  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  of  Wyoming, 
points  out,  top  import  years  for  setting  lim¬ 
its  for  1964,  1965,  and  1966  with  an  increase 
allowed  for  each  succeeding  year.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  slight  cutback  for  1964,  actually 
only  limiting  the  amount  of  an  already  top- 
heavy  increase. 

Between  them,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
can  dump  773  million  pounds  of  meat  on 
the  U.S.  market  this  year  and  more  next 
year.  And  that  doesn’t  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  allotments  permitted  Ireland  and 
Mexico,  the  next  largest  exporters  of  meat 
to  the  United  States. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  on  top  of  the 
quota  for  1964  there  is  a  guaranteed 
growth  factor  of  3.7  percent  per  year. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  imports  will 
be  permitted  to  increase,  each  year  on  a 
compound  interest  basis. 

That  rate  of  3.7  percent — 

We  are  told  in  the  State  Department 
release — 

corresponds  to  the  expected  rate  of  increase 
in  the  total  U.S.  market  for  these  meats. 

That  is  the  purported  justification. 
The  statement  is  intriguing  because  it 
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contradicts  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  at  the  Annual  Agricul¬ 
tural  Outlook  Conference  in  Washington 
last  November  20.  At  that  conference 
the  departmental  spokesmen  said : 

Normal  gains  in  population,  income,  and 
continued  preference  for  beef  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  consumers  to  absorb  annual  in¬ 
creases  in  beef  production  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  3  percent  and  still  maintain  rela¬ 
tively  stable  prices  to  cattle  producers. 

So  if  the  Australians  and  New  Zea¬ 
landers  are  given  an  annual  increase  of 
almost  4  percent,  obviously  they  will 
secure  a  steadily  larger  and  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
an  extreme  proposal.  It  would  rollback 
imports  to  the  average  of  1958  to  1962, 
but  even  that  level  was  more  than  10 
times  larger  than  imports  in  any  year 
prior  to  1957.  We  do  not  ask  that  all 
imports  be  stopped,  but  our  cattlemen 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
unremitting  downward  pressure  on  their 
prices  that  they  have  suffered  from  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  excuse  sometimes 
offered  for  these  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  agreements  is  that  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  good  will  and  the 
voluntary  concessions  of  those  countries, 
because,  it  has  been  said,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  President  have  no 
power  to  impose  quotas.  They  must  beg, 
hat  in  hand,  for  favors  from  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  correct  to  say 
that  the  President  has  no  power  to  im¬ 
pose  quotas.  Quotas  can  be  imposed 
through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning,  through  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  briefing 
session  held  for  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  early  in 
January  on  the  negotiations  for  these 
agreements  which  were  being  conducted 
at  that  time,  the  Secretary  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  legislation  was  needed 
to  cure  this  problem.  As  I  recall,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  urged  that  his  hand  in  the 
negotiations  would  be  strengthened  if 
the  administration  had  broader  powers 
to  impose  quotas,  but  Mr.  Freeman  re¬ 
jected  the  suggestion.  Now  we  see  it  is 
argued  that  only  a  weak  agreement  is 
possible  because  Congress  had  withheld 
from  the  administration  the  power  to 
impose  quotas.  If  that  is  the  argument, 
then  let  us  by  all  means  pass  this  quota 
legislation,  so  that  that  excuse  will  no 
longer  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  American  cattlemen,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  segments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  face  their  greatest  crisis  of  recent 
years.  This  amendment  would  face  up 
squarely  to  the  problem.  This  likely  will 
be  the  only  opportunity  we  shall  have  at 
this  session  to  consider  this  problem. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  world  we  live  in,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
only  nation  which  maintains  an  open 
market  for  foreign  beef,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 


Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Scottsbluff  (Nebr.)  Daily  Star- 
Herald,  Feb.  20,  1964] 

Contempt  for  U.S.  Interests 

Monday,  the  U.S.  State  Department,  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  and  the  Johnson  admin¬ 
istration  threw  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  United  States  a  bone.  It  wasn’t  a  nice 
big  bone  with  meat  on  it.  It  was  an  old  bone 
that  had  been  lying  around  for  a  long  time 
and  was  all  dried  out  as  far  as  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  America  were  concerned. 

Apparently  noting  the  rising  temper  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  great  agricul¬ 
tural  Nation,  the  administration  policymak¬ 
ers  decided  to  head  off  Congress  which  might 
have  been  inclined  to  raise  duties  on  foreign 
imports  to  reasonable  levels  and  halt  this 
dumping  of  cheap  beef  and  mutton  on  Amer¬ 
ican  markets. 

With  a  straight  face,  the  administration 
spokesmen  announced  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  agreed  voluntarily  to  limit 
meat  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
slow  down  their  rate  of  expansion  of  such 
exports  which  have  jumped  from  1.6  percent 
of  total  U.S.  production  in  1956  to  11  percent 
in  1963,  more  than  eight  times. 

The  administration  picked  1962  and  1963 
as  base  average  years  for  their  calculations, 
as  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  of  Wyoming, 
points  out,  top  import  years  for  setting  lim¬ 
its  for  1964,  1965,  and  1966  with  an  increase 
allowed  for  each  succeeding  year.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  slight  cutback  for  1964,  actual¬ 
ly  only  limiting  the  amount  of  an  already 
topheavy  increase. 

Between  them,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
can  dump  773  million  pounds  of  meat  on  the 
U.S.  market  this  year  and  more  next  year. 
And  that  doesn’t  take  into  consideration  the 
allotments  permitted  Ireland  and  Mexico, 
the  next  largest  exporters  of  meat  to  the 
United  States. 

The  permitted  increases  each  year  are  said 
to  be  designed  to  allow  these  countries  to 
share  in  an  expanding  growth  rate  of  the 
American  market. 

Since  when  have  the  American  people 
“owed”  anyone  a  share  in  their  expanding 
growth  market?  Up  until  1955  there  was  no 
problem  as  Great  Britain  had  agreements  to 
buy  the  Australian  exports.  But  then  the 
agreements  ended  and  here  was  the  big  fat 
Uncle  Sam  market  to  be  gobbled  up. 

The  administration  and  economic  planners 
talk  about  free  world  trade  and  “lots  of 
other  considerations,”  as  to  why  we  must  be 
good  fellows  and  not  jeopardize  world  mar¬ 
kets  by  dumping  our  surpluses.  They  also 
talk  about  ruining  the  market  in  these  other 
countries  for  our  manufactured  products. 

Americans  like  Australians  and  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  but  don’t  think  if  the  situation 
were  reversed  these  countries  wouldn’t  be 
protecting  their  own  interests.  European 
Common  Market  countries  have  been  dump¬ 
ing  their  steel  on  the  U.S.  market  and  just 
this  past  week  raised  their  own  import 
duties  against  foreign  produced  steel,  which 
means  U.S.  steel. 

Common  Market  nations  slap  import  duties 
on  to  keep  out  U.S.  poultry  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  anything  else  that 
will  compete  with  their  economy,  but  they 
want  a  free  ride  into  the  U.S.  market. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  given  away 
billions  In  aid  since  World  War  II  to  reequip 
these  nations  with  new  plants  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  money  to  bolster  their  economy. 
Now  like  the  proverbial  saps  we  stand  holding 
the  bag  on  the  results  of  our  follies. 

When  will  these  administrations  ever 
learn  that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  consideration  must 
come  first  if  our  economy  is  to  survive. 


This  fuzzy-minded  do-goodism  has  pre¬ 
vailed  under  both  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  administrations  ever  since  World  War 
II.  But  this  latest  action  by  the  Johnson 
administration  is  given  with  such  cold¬ 
blooded  contemptuousness  for  the  rights  and 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  that  it 
is  infuriating. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  this  nonsense. 
There  is  a  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  with  a 
shocking  landslide  protest  vote  this  fall. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  people  really  make 
themselves  heard. 


Ordinance  No.  1455  of  the  City  of 
Beatrice,  Nebr. 

An  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fresh 
or  frozen  imported  beef,  to  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  for  persons  in  possession  of  fresh  or 
frozen  imported  beef,  to  prescribe  penalties 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  date  of  this 
ordinance 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Beatrice, 
its  trade  and  commerce,  are  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  community  which  surrounds  it; 
and 

Whereas  the  community  produces  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  of  beef  of  fine  quality  and 
should  be  protected  from  competition  of 
imported  fresh  and  frozen  beef:  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Ordained  by  the  mayor  and  Council  of 
the  City  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  city 
of  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  any  fresh  or  frozen  beef 
produced  or  processed  outside  the  United 
States  or  its  territorial  possessions. 

Section  2.  Any  wholesale  establishment  or 
retail  store  having  in  its  possession  any 
fresh  or  frozen  beef  whose  origin  is  outside 
the  United  States  or  its  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  shall  display  a  sign  in  a  prominent 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  building  facing 
the  street  stating  “Imported  Beef  Within” 
and  the  letters  of  such  sign  shall  be  at  least 
10  inches  in  height. 

Section  3.  Any  person  violating  any  condi¬ 
tions  or  requirements  of  this  ordinance  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punishable 
by  fine  of  not  exceeding  $50.  Each  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  separate  offense 
for  each  day  during  any  portion  of  which 
any  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance  is  committed,  continued,  or  permitted. 

Section  4.  This  ordinance  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage, 
approval,  and  publication  according  to  law. 

Passed  and  approved  this  24th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1964. 

Wm.  W.  Cook,  Sr., 

Mayor. 


[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 
Feb.  25,  1964] 

Milk  Producers  for  Laws  Stemming  Beef 

Imports — Depresses  Cull  Dairy  Cow  Sale 

Price 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
would  support  legislation  it  felt  would  “do 
the  job”  in  stemming  beef  imports,  an  official 
said  Monday. 

“We  hate  to  see  these  domestic  markets 
continuously  eroded  just  because  some  one 
wants  to  get  his  hands  on  some  green  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  said. 

Patrick  Healy,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
federation,  emphasized  the  dairy  farmers’ 
stake  in  reducing  the  flow  of  beef  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  other  major  export¬ 
ing  nations. 

Record  meat  imports  in  1962  and  1963 
tended  to  depress  the  price  of  cull  dairy 
cows  and  to  slow  the  rate  at  which  dairy 
herds  were  culled,  he  pointed  out. 
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RAISED  COST 

This  situation  has  increased  domestic  milk 
supplies  and  upped  the  cost  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  dairy  price  support  program,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Healy  noted  that  the  federation  2 
months  ago  approved  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  “adoption  of  realistic  measures”  to 
cope  with  the  rising  tide  of  red  meat  imports. 

It  does  not  consider  "realistic”  the  volun¬ 
tary  beef  import  agreements  the  administra¬ 
tion  negotiated  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  he  said,  adding : 

“Certainly  good  legislation  would  be  a  real¬ 
istic  measure.” 

The  federation  official  said  he  felt  remedial 
legislation  would  be  hard  to  come  by,  in 
view  of  administration  trade  policies  over  a 
number  of  years. 

But  he  stressed  that  the  high  level  of  red 
meat  imports  has  hit  the  dairy  farmer  in 
several  ways  and  also  affected  other  segments 
of  American  agriculture. 

CULLS  INVOLVED 

The  dairy  farmer,  he  pointed  out,  is  an 
important  supplier  of  beef  in  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  and  competes  directly  with  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  cow 
beef  outlets. 

Thus,  when  cow  prices  are  depressed,  Mr. 
Healy  explained,  the  dairy  farmer  must  either 
sell  on  a  depressed  market  or  hold  back  cows 
which  he  otherwise  would  cull  from  his  herd. 

Anything  that  tends  to  prevent  herd  cull¬ 
ing  results  in  increased  milk  production,  he 
added. 

“None  of  these  Australian  beeves  eat  Amer¬ 
ican  feed,”  the  official  also  said. 

“There  are  just  all  kinds  of  ways  these 
imports  affect  our  agriculture.” 

WIDELY  FELT 

Adverse  developments  in  the  dairy  industry 
are  widely  felt  in  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  produced  2  billion  pounds  of 
milk  from  300,000  cows  in  1962,  according 
to  the  latest  available  figures. 

There  were  39,000  farms,  or  nearly  one- 
half  the  State’s  total,  which  reported  selling 
milk  or  cream. 

And  dairying  ranks  fourth  in  Nebraska 
as  a  producer  of  farm  income,  according  to 
the  latest  tabulation. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Feb. 

23,  1964] 

U.S.  Cattlemen  Claim  They’re  Being  Stam¬ 
peded — From  “Down  Under" — Imports 

From  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Plus 

Record  U.S.  Herds  Keep  Livestock  Prices 

Falling 

(By  Will  McCracken) 

The  old-fashioned  rustler  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  good  guys  by  comparison 
with  what  U.S.  cattlemen  are  saying  these 
days  about  ranchers  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

From  the  U.S.  cattlemen’s  view  the  bad 
guys  aren’t  clandestine  types  who  steal  cattle 
in  the  dark  of  night,  but  aggressive  foreign 
producers  who  capture  markets  in  the  glare 
of  international  trading.  Regardless,  it 
means  the  same  thing  to  the  cattleman  and 
to  his  banker. 

In  the  past  year,  prices  of  key  grades  of 
livestock  have  fallen  as  much  as  30  percent 
on  markets  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  Chicago,  on  February  10,  Choice  steers 
brought  $18.50  to  $22.50  per  hundredweight. 
A  year  ago  this  class  of  cattle  brought  $23 
to  $25.  On  February  12,  1962,  the  quoted 
price  was  $25  to  $27.  Chicago  is  the  bell¬ 
wether  market  for  the  U.S.  livestock  indus¬ 
try. 

Ever  since  1959,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  have  been  increasing  aggressive  in  their 
sales  of  meat  to  the  United  States.  In  1958, 
only  18  million  pounds  of  Australian  meat 
was  imported  to  the  United  States.  In  1960, 
this  figure  shot  up  to  224  million  pounds; 


by  1962  it  had  reached  442  million  pounds, 
and  last  year  reached  517  million  pounds, 
some  11  percent  of  all  of  the  of  the  meat 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  domestic  production  of  cattle 
also  increased. 

Like  every  business,  the  cattle  industry  has 
its  cycles.  The  cattle  cycle  usually  lasts 
from  7  to  9  years  with  cattle  population  in¬ 
creasing  until  prices  drop  to  unprofitable 
levels  and  cattle  producers  cut  back. 

Last  week,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
released  its  January  1,  1964,  cattle  popula¬ 
tion  figures.  They  show  a  record  106.5  mil¬ 
lion  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  in  the  United 
States,  3  percent  above  the  103.7  million  head 
of  a  year  ago  and,  significantly,  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  for  an  increase. 

The  cumulation  of  these  increasing  do¬ 
mestic  supplies  and  the  increasing  imports 
has  been  the  decline  in  live  cattle  prices. 

Beef,  like  such  other  staples  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  diet  as  potatoes  and  bread  wheat,  is 
sensitive  to  sharp  increases  in  supplies.  With 
a  relatively  stable  demand,  currently  about 
95  pounds  of  beef  per  person  per  year,  even 
minor  fluctuations  in  supplies  create  exag¬ 
gerated  fluctuations  in  price.  USDA  studies 
have  revealed  that  over  the  years,  a  10-per¬ 
cent  change  in  production  of  fed  beef  is. 
accompanied  by  a  13-  or  14-percent  price 
change  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  1963,  production  of  fed  beef  in  the 
United  States  increased  11  percent  over  1962. 
To  this  increase  in  domestic  output  was 
added  the  increase  in  imports  and  the  price 
decline  was  inevitable. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  a  turn  around 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  American  cattleman? 

No,  say  cattlemen. 

Prospects  of  improvement  were  more  or  less 
eliminated  by  another  action  of  this  past 
week,  they  contend. 

Following  several  weeks  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
a  “down  under”  team  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Australian  Meat  Board  and  its 
New  Zealand  counterpart,  an  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  agreed  not  to  increase  exports  to 
the  United  States  above  1962  and  1963  totals. 

But  it  has  been  this  level  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  imports  in  the  last  2  years 
which  now  has  them  hanging  on  the  ropes, 
cattlemen  complain. 

The  negotiations  had  been  requested  by 
U.S.  cattlemen,  but  they  had  urged  that  the 
“base  period”  which  would  determine  the 
limits  be  some  earlier  period  such  as  1958  to 
1962.  They  were  sorely  disappointed. 

They  also  were  disappointed  by  clauses  in 
the  agreement  which  allow  the  current  levels 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  to  be  raised 
in  subsequent  years — by  4.7  percent  in  1965 
and  another  4.7  percent  in  1966. 

The  economic  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  cattlemen  are 
much  the  same  as  the  advantages  other  for¬ 
eign  industries  enjoy  against  American  in¬ 
dustries — lower  costs  of  production. 

Harvey  McDougai,  of  Birds  Landing,  Calif., 
past  president  of  the  California  Cattlemen’s 
Association,  and  second  vice  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
spent  several  weeks  in  Australia  last  fall 
studying  the  economics  of  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  there.  He  suggests  that  Australians  can 
produce  cattle  for  5  cents  per  pound,  $5  per 
hundredweight,  compared  to  $22  which  most 
U.S.  cattlemen  believe  they  must  have  to 
cover  costs. 

Cushman  Radebaugh,  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla., 
immediate  past  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association,  told  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  that  group,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.: 

“In  some  countries,  land  costs  represent 
11  cents  per  head  per  year  while  a  conserva¬ 
tive  minimum  for  U.S.  stockmen,  consider¬ 
ing  land  purchase  prices,  would  be  $25  per 
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head  per  year.  The  current  rate  of  tariff  is 
3  cents  per  pound  for  beef  imported  to  the 
United  States. 

“Somebody  can  pay  a  lot  of  freight  and 
duties  and  still  come  out  ahead.” 

The  “somebodies,”  of  course,  are  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  and  New  Zealanders. 

How  far  would  U.S.  cattle  prices  have  to 
fall  before  it  would  be  uneconomical  for 
those  nations  to  export  meat  to  the  United 
States? 

No  one  knows.  They  do  know,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  level  that  would  bankrupt 
the  domestic  livestock  industry. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  National  Farmer’s 

Organization,  Four  Western  Counties  of 

Nebraska,  February  19,  1964 

Resolved,  That  livestock  is  the  largest  basic 
industry  in  Nebraska.  That  the  livestock 
industry  is  now  faced  with  a  great  tragedy. 
Thousands  of  farm  families  are  now  forced 
from  the  farm  by  past,  present,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  future  low  and  subnormal  livestock 
prices.  That  the  time  has  come  for  action 
and  positive  action  can  come  only  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  request  U.S.  Senator  Curtis 
along  with  you  of  Nebraska  and  Senators 
McGee  and  Simpson  from  Wyoming  to  im¬ 
mediately  prepare  necessary  and  corrective 
legislation  for  the  following  corrective  laws 
and  regulations  and  to  ask  support  from 
other  U.S.  Senators  in  livestock  States  to 
join  with  you  to  start  and  hold  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  by  means  of  a  filibuster 
if  necessary,  until  the  following  reforms  are 
achieved : 

To  restrict  all  livestock  imports  based  upon 
a  formula  of  livestock  imported  prior  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1962. 

To  raise  the  import  duty  on  livestock  back 
to  6  cents  per  pound. 

To  gradually  take  positive  aetion  to  get 
the  price  of  U.S.  choice  steers  to  approxi¬ 
mately  32.45  per  hundred. 

To  see  that  free  and  competitive  markets 
again  prevail  and  to  take  the  chainstore 
operators  out  of  being  able  to  control  the 
prices  that  are  received  by  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers. 

If  labor  can  refuse  to  load  ships  with  grain, 
if  civil  rights  are  important  enough  for  a 
Senate  filibuster,  certainly  the  lifeblood  of 
our  basic  industry,  livestock,  is  worthy  of 
equal  consideration.  In  this  country  we  are 
still  a  country  of  law.  What  Congress  has 
created  in  laws  and  delegation  of  powers,  to 
the  President  they  can  amend  or  repeal,  or  we 
are  no  longer  a  free  people.  President  John¬ 
son  is  a  cattleman.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not 
correct  the  livestock  debacle,  certainly  Con¬ 
gress  can  and  should. 

If  this  action  is  not  forthcoming,  livestock 
and  farm  families  should  march  on  Washing¬ 
ton  to  further  convince  our  Senators  that  we 
demand  action  now. 


We  60  ranchers  and  feeders  who  are  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  cattle  industry  of  Nebraska 
deplore  the  action  of  the  State  Department 
in  signing  an  agreement  on  foreign  beef 
coming  into  this  country. 

This  agreement  reduces  imports  by  only 
6  percent  of  the  ruinous  level  of  1963. 

The  level  of  foreign  beef  to  be  imported 
under  the  new  agreement  still  will  be  over  10 
percent  of  our  domestic  consumption. 

We  commend  our  Nebraska  delegation  in 
Washington  for  their  efforts  toward  a  realis¬ 
tic  quota  of  foreign  imports  and  ask  that 
they  protest  vigorously  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Agriculture  Department  this 
bureaucratic  action. 

We  further  request  our  Nebraska  delega¬ 
tion  to  implement  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce 
this  high  level  of  imports  that  is  now  bring¬ 
ing  ruin  to  many  people  in  our  cattle  in¬ 
dustry. 

Adopted  at  livestock  conference  held  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  this  18th  aay  of  February 
1964. 
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Chicago,  III.,  February  24. — Charles  B. 
Shuman,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  has  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  on  the  recent  U.S.  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  meat  imports: 

“Your  telegram  announcing  the  agreements 
which  have  been  entered  Into  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  meat,  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  sentence,  ‘Livestock  produc¬ 
ers  will  benefit  materially  and  immediately. 

"I  couldn’t  disagree  with  you  more.  Gov¬ 
ernment  supply  management  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale  is  no  better  than  the  domes¬ 
tic  variety  which  has  been  rejected  by  both 
the  Congress  and  American  farmers. 

“As  you  know,  we  opposed  from  the  outset 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  meat  import  prob¬ 
lem  through  the  negotiation  of  a  so-called 
commodity  arrangement.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  with  international  com¬ 
modity  agreements  to  know  that  they  are 
worse  than  worthless  in  promoting  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

“Instead  of  being  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  these  particular  agreements  amount  to 
a  betrayal  of  American  agriculture.  The 
effect  is  to  give  foreign  competitors  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  be  able  to  increase  sales 
in  the  U.S.  market  in  the  future  in  return 
for  a  relatively  small,  temporary  cutback. 
This  must  come  as  a  shocking  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  most  of  those  associated  with  this 
abortive  effort. 

“Cattle  feeders  particularly  have  suffered 
from  a  sharp  decline  in  prices.  Your  De¬ 
partment  has  estimated  the  1963  decline  in 
choice  steer  prices  at  $3.70  per  hundred¬ 
weight  with  ‘about  50  cents’  of  it  attrib¬ 
utable  to  increased  meat  imports  and  ‘about 
$3.20’  due  to  ‘the  effect  of  the  increased  meat 
supply’  produced  domestically.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  an  accurate  appraisal. 

“What  has  not  been  made  clear  is  that 
the  major  cause  of  the  decline  in  fed  cattle 
prices  has  been  the  dumping  of  CCC-owned 
stocks  of  feed  grains  in  1961  and  1962.  This 
action  artificially  depressed  feed  grain  prices 
and  set  in  motion  the  buildup  in  cattle  and 
hog  numbers.  Official  USDA  statistics  reveal 
that  corn  consumption  by  cattle  on  feed  in 
1963  was  32.9  percent  greater  than  in  1960. 
Cattlemen  are  now  reaping  the  heart¬ 
breaking  results  of  this  mistaken  policy, 
which  apparently  was  inaugurated  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  make  the  so-called 
emergency  feed  grain  program  look  like  a 
success  instead  of  the  dismal  failure  it  has 
been. 

“As  bad  as  the  recently  concluded  meat 
agreements  are  in  and  of  themselves,  there 
is  another  most  important  and  far-reaching 
aspect  that  deserves  attention.  Our  negotia¬ 
tors  at  the  upcoming  trade  negotiation  ses¬ 
sions  have  a  difficult  enough  job  to  perform 
in  insisting  on  realistic  reductions  in  trade 
restrictions,  including  nontariff  restrictions, 
against  U.S.  exports.  The  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  Government  having  agreed  to 
a  meaningless  commodity  arrangement  in 
the  case  of  meat  imports  provides  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  to  bear.  This  action  has  the 
effect  of  cutting  the  ground  out  from  under 
the  U.S.  representatives  at  the  forthcoming 
trade  negotiations  and  constitutes  a  grave 
disservice  to  all  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  much  in 
the  Senator’s  proposal  that  is  appealing 
to  all  of  us  who  come  from  areas  that 
depend  heavily  on  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  joined  the 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  fi'om  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
other  Senators  in  introducing  a  similar 


bill  several  days  ago.  That  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 

I  understand — although  it  is  not  yet 
official — that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  shortly  announce  a  beef¬ 
buying  program  that  may  be  of  some 
assistance  in  improving  beef  prices. 
Presumably,  that  beef  would  be  used  in 
school  lunch  programs,  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  other  functions  that  are 
covered  under  section  32  funds. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  not  call  up  his  amend¬ 
ment  today  for  a  vote;  but  when  he  de¬ 
cides  to  take  that  step,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  call  up  my  amendment  before  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

I  was  gratified  today  to  hear  of  the 
declared  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  engage  in  additional  pur¬ 
chasing  of  beef  on  the  open  market,  to 
afford  some  relief  in  this  situation. 
Something  of  that  sort  was  tried  last 
fall;  33  million  pounds  of  ground  beef 
were  purchased  for  the  school  lunch 
program — a  worthwhile  effort,  but  it  did 
not  reach  very  far,  when  compared  with 
the  anunal  U.S.  production  of  17  billion 
pounds,  more  or  less. 

There  is  another  reason  we  were  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  is  now 
beginning  to  meet  his  responsibilities. 
Until  recent  weeks  he  contended  that 
beef  and  veal  imports  did  not  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  impact  upon  the  U.S.  price  of 
beef.  So  we  are  glad  that  he  was  swung 
around  to  a  point  where,  at  least,  he  is 
recognizing  the  problem,  even  though 
the  suggestion  that  any  considerable 
amount  of  relief  will  follow  additional 
purchases  on  the  open  market  is  open  to 
debate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  yield,  let  me  say  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  how  the  purchases 
are  made,  if  they  are  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  a  certain  amount  of  U.S. 
beef  from  the  market,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  Australian  or  other  imported 
beef  is  allowed  to  take  its  place.  There 
will  be  no  benefit  to  the  domestic  market 
situation  if  that  happens. 

I  well  recall  the  statement  the  Secre¬ 
tary  made  in  April  1963,  as  1  remember 
the  date,  when  he  took  issue  with  those 
who  claimed  that  the  heavy  importa¬ 
tions  of  beef  from  Australia  and  other 
countries  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  the. price  of  domestic  beef.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Secretary  has  now  changed 
his  mind  somewhat,  because  we  hear  that 
lately  he  has  indicated  that  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  beef  had  been  imported. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  that  it  did  have 
an  adverse  impact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  situation  the 
administration  could  straighten  out  in 
a  month  if  it  wished  to  do;  it  could  re¬ 
duce  the  heavy  imports. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct;  and 
under  section  204  the  President  has  had 
the  very  authority  which  he  used  when 
he  entered  into  the  agreements  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  one  of  yesterday’s 
newspapers  I  noticed  an  article  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Australia  had  proposed 
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to  ship  an  industrial  product  to  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  attempted 
shipment  was  stopped  even  before  it  got 
underway.  However,  apparently  the  ad¬ 
ministration  pays  little  attention  to  im¬ 
portations  of  agricultural  commodities 
into  the  United  States,  although  it  seems 
that  the  administration  considers  it  to 
be  heresy,  or  worse,  for  some  country  to 
undertake  to  ship  an  industrial  com¬ 
modity  into  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  to  which  I  refer,  I  believe  the  prod¬ 
uct  at  issue  was  a  chemical  product;  but 
that  shipment  was  stopped  before  it  got 
well  underway. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows,  the  United  States  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  only  country  which  does  not 
have  some  degree  of  protection  from  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  livestock  generally — 
or,  at  least,  a  degree  of  protection  that 
is  worth  anything.  The  United  States 
has  practically  no  protection  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  think  the  United 
States  has  about  the  lowest  trade  bar¬ 
riers  of  any  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Denmark. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  line  with 
the  discussion  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  has  had  with  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  I  invite  attention  to  some  rather 
interesting  and — in  light  of  subsequent 
events — rather  inaccurate  observations 
which  Secretary  Freeman  made  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  April  3,  1963,  approximately  1 
year  ago.  In  a  statement  he  issued  in 
regard  to  Special  Report  No.  2  on  the 
cattle  situation,  on  April  2,  1963,  ap¬ 
proximately  1  year  ago,  as  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  release — and  I  am  about 
to  quote  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  thus  showing 
that  that  problem  had  been  presented  to 
him  and  had  been  pointed  out  at  that 
time — he  more  or  less  brushed  it  off  as 
being  of  no  consequence.  He  stated : 

Imports  of  beef  have  sometimes  been  cited 
as  a  cause  of  the  price  break  for  feed  steers 
and  heifers.  The  report  finds  no  evidence 
that  this  is  true.  It  names  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  although  total  beef  imports  for  1962 
were  at  record  levels,  almost  all  was  of  manu¬ 
facturing  beef,  together  with  some  canned 
beef.  .Very  little  high-grade  fed  beef  was 
imported.  Yet  the  price  decline  was  con¬ 
fined  to  fed  cattle.  Prices  of  cow  beef  and 
of  slaughter  cows,  with  which  beef  imports 
compete,  have  been  little  affected. 

The  imports  increased  up  to  1962;  yet 
the  Secretary  said  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price  decline  which  oc¬ 
curred — about  the  largest  price  decline 
ever  to  occur.  The  Secretary  said  the 
price  decline  was  confined  to  the  price  of 
fed  cattle. 

It  seems  to  me  he  should  have  learned 
long  ago  that  the  price  of  such  products 
usually  is  affected  very  greatly  by  the 
prices  of  the  lower  grades  or  the  prices 
of  the  byproducts. 

The  beef  which  has  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  has,  indeed,  been  of 
the  lower  grades — in  other  words,  the 
manufacturing  beef  which  is  used  for 
hamburgers  and  similar  products. 
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Nevertheless,  it  has  a  definite  effect  on 
the  price  of  all  the  grades,  all  the  way 
along  the  line. 

That  situation  is  considerably  like  the 
one  in  connection  with  the  price  of  hogs. 
When  there  are  low  prices  for  hogs,  very 
often  the  difficulty  has  not  necessarily 
been  in  connection  with  the  demand  for 
pork  to  be  used  as  food,  but  has  de¬ 
veloped  because  of  the  surplus  of  lard 
and  other  byproducts,  including  oils  and 
fats,  which  has  developed  and  has  not 
been  disposable;  and  the  low  prices  of 
those  products  have  knocked  down  the 
prices  all  along  the  line. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  soy¬ 
beans.  The  question  which  bothers  us 
so  much  is  not  what  will  be  the  price  of 
soybean  cake;  the  difficulty  is  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  oil  which  accumulates,  and  which 
we  are  unable  to  dispose  of. 

So  it  seems  to  me  very  persuasive  that 
when  record  amounts  of  imports  occur  in 
the  beef  industry  and  the  cattle  industry, 
even  if  the  imports  are  composed  of  so- 
called  low-grade  beef  which  goes  into 
manufacturing  beef,  the  result  is  to  take 
out  of  the  market  that  much  demand  for 
our  local  low-grade  beef,  which  in  turn 
affects  the  situation  all  up  and  down  the 
line,  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  the 
finished  cattle. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa'  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  even  a  choice  steer  will  have 
about  25  percent  of  its  red  meat  go  into 
bologna,  sausage,  and  hamburger. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  a  letter  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  not  long  ago,  it  was  stated  that  a 
stomach  full  of  hamburger  will  not  ac¬ 
commodate  very  much  sirloin  steak  or  T- 
bone  steak,  or  even  very  much  Irish  stew, 
at  the  same  time.  So,  although  the  im¬ 
ports  have  been  largely  of  the  boneless 
type — the  type  referred  to  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa — nevertheless  they  result 
in  ruinous  competition.  The  market  for 
the  last  15  months  has  proved  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  will  permit  a  brief 
interruption,  let  me  say  that  when  we 
take  into  consideration  statements  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  referred  to  just  now  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  also  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  effect  that  70  million  acres  of  wheat 
would  be  planted  this  year,  we  must  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
“baloney”  referred  to  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  may  well  be  true ; 
I  certainly  would  defer  to  the  knowledge 
and  authority  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  on  that  subject.  He 
has  often  in  the  past  exposed  “baloney” 
in  many  fields. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  briefly  to 

me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  on  his  presentation. 
I  wish  to  hear  all  of  it,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  interrupt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  about  to  conclude 
it. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  ask  only  one 
question. 

Comparing  consumption  in  the  year 
1960  with  that  of  1962,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
total  local  consumption  increased  about 
4.3  percent,  while  the  total  consumption 
of  imported  meats  increased  81.8  per¬ 
cent.  Do  those  figures  seem  to  be 
correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  statistics  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  propose  to  say 
something  further  on  the  subject.  I 
joined  with  the  able  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  in  sponsorship  of  his  amendment. 
I  wish  to  address  myself  at  some  length 
to  it  at  a  later  time. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovern],  speak  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  the  heavier  ends  of  beef 
moved  into  Government  agencies,  such 
as  welfare,  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  other  programs  of  that  type.  If  the 
Government  agencies  would  take  care  of 
the  heavier  ends,  consisting  of  800 
pounds  and  over,  we  could  move  the 
lighter  ends  ourselves.  I  hope  what  we 
have  heard  is  not  merely  another  gesture 
that  will  not  be  approved,  though  it 
would  only  barely  cut  the  surface. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  What  he  has  stated  is 
not  merely  a  suggestion,  and  it  will  not 
be  a  hope  unfulfilled.  The  purchase 
program  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
f erred  will  be  a  reality.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  It  can  be  very  useful  if 
purchases  are  made  timely,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  relates  to  the  type  of  beef  that 
needs  to  be  taken  off  the  market. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  access  to  information  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  secure.  I  have  been 
trying  to  obtain  such  assurance  for  some 
time.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  come  to  fruition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  special 
access  to  information.  I  have  my  trou¬ 
bles  at  times  in  obtaining  information. 
But  it  is  my  understanding — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
official  announcement  or  not — that  there 
have  been  discussions  undemay  and 
some  plans  to  try  to  relieve  the  surplus 
of  beef  so  that  the  market  can  be  bol¬ 
stered.  I  think  it  should  be.  I  believe 
it  is  very  late.  I  am  not  here  to  apologize 
for  the  inaction  or  unnecessarily  to  criti¬ 
cize.  But  action  is  needed.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  the  producers  and  to 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  observation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  legislatures  of 
some  of  the  Western  States  that  are  now 
in  session  have  even  had  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  introduced  with  the  hope  of  plac¬ 
ing  marks  upon  beef  to  disclose  the 
country  of  its  source.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  that  would  be  a  bad  situation; 
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and  should  not  have  to  take  place.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  kind  of  program  which 
the  Department  proposes  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  I  suggest  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  studied,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  use  of  American  beef,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  and  school  lunch 
programs  and  any  other  programs  in 
which  a  Government  agency  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  good  deal  could 
be  done  if  there  were  a  purchase  pro¬ 
gram  along  the  line  outlined  by  the 
Senator  fi'om  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  I  was  rather 
crudely  trying  to  make  a  point,  and  I 
probably  did  not  make  it  clear.  Let  me 
illustrate  it  as  follows:  If  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  buys  100  million 
pounds  of  ground  beef  for  our  schools, 
and  the  administration  admits  an  ad¬ 
ditional  100  million  pounds  of  imported 
beef  from  Australia,  in  effect  we  would 
not  be  doing  anything  to  improve  the 
beef  market  for  our  own  producers,  but 
merely  improving  the  market  for  the 
producers  of  whatever  country  sends  the 
imports  to  our  country. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  The  Senator 
made  that  point  quite  clearly  a  little 
earlier. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Apparently  that  is  taking 
place  for  we  see  the  great  increase  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  importation  of 
farm  commodities.  While  I  would  not 
say  they  are  in  surplus,  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  our  own  country  have  been 
broken. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Along  the  line 
of  the  discussion,  I  wish  to  observe  that 
that  is  apparently  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  trying  to  do.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  import  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beef  from  other  countries  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  surplus  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Government 
would  have  to  place  it  in  storage. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Why  not 
strike  at  the  source  of  the  problem,  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
do,  and  cut  down  the  excessive  imports. 
If  we  import  beef,  and  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  goes  into  the  market  and  buys,  we 
are  merely  importing  so  that  we  may  buy 
the  surplus. 

I  have  been  informed  by  sources  that 
I  believe  to  be  completely  reliable  that 
at  least  in  one,  and  probably  in  several 
towns  in  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  the 
Government  is  furnishing  Argentine 
beef  in  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
cannot  now  go  into  it  to  the  extent  that 
I  would  like  to,  but  I  believe  I  can  rely 
on  the  information  which  I  now  have.  I 
believe  it  is  reliable.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  should  examine  into.  Why  is 
our  Government  buying  Argentine  beef 
to  go  into  the  school  lunchroom  pro¬ 
gram?  What  is  happening  in  my  State 
is  perhaps  happening  elsewhere,  too. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Jowa 
to  the  fact  that  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  his  State  with  respect  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  Argentine  beef  in  the  school 
program  has  been  happening  in  our 
State  also. 

At  best  purchases  by  the  Government 
agencies  are  only  temporary  stopgaps. 
The  trouble  is  more  deepseated  than 
that.  With  the  permission  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  should  like  to 
inject  at  this  point  the  fact  that  the 
problem  does  not  concern  merely  cattle 
and  beef,  but  also  the  textile  and  wool 
industry  of  the  West. 

The  most  startling  thing  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  recently  is  the 
great  imports  of  wool  and  wool  fabrics, 
which  have  devastated  the  American 
market.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of 
established  textile  industries  from  828 
to  500,  more  than  300  being  lost  to  our 
economy.  In  taking  those  facts  into 
consideration  we  must  know  that  the 
hourly  wage  rate  in  industries  in  the 
various  countries  involved  is  markedly 
different.  For  example,  speaking  of 
wages  in  the  world  textile  industry,  the 
wage  in  the  United  States  is  $1.83  an 
hour;  in  Britain  64  cents  an  hour;  Italy, 
30  cents  an  hour;  Japan,  26  cents  an 
hour. 

Those  are  the  countries  that  encroach 
upon  our  production. 

I  point  out  also  that  in  1947,  we  im¬ 
ported  approximately  5,000  pounds  of 
knit  wool  cloths.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  in  1962  we 
imported  more  than  2,272,000  pounds. 
That  trend  could  continue.  The  trouble 
is  deepseated.  It  lies  deeper  than  has 
been  discussed  today  with  respect  to  a 
temporary  expedient  through  the  sale 
to  Government  agencies  on  Government 
programs.  The  problem  goes  deeper 
than  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows.  I  advocate  the  other  approach 
as  a  temporary  stopgap  until  we  can  stop 
the  iniquitous  pressure  that  is  being 
placed  on  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  imports 
into  America. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  makes  a 
sound  observation.  Obviously,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  there  will  be  additional 
purchases  is  a  sort  of  tranquilizer  or  a 
palliative.  It  shows  a  recognition  of  the 
deep  feelings  and  the  awareness  of  a 
problem  which  is  widespread,  and  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  disastrous.  If  the 
situation  continues  to  worsen,  feeders 
will  go  broke.  Many  are  losing  as  much 
as  $50  to  $75  a  head  when  they  market 
their  steel's;  and  that,  of  course,  cannot 
be  tolerated  for  very  long. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Denver 
market  the  fat  cattle  that  came  in  re¬ 
cently  which  had  been  pm-chased  last 
year  at  about  $25  to  $26  were  down  to 
$19.95  after  a  year’s  feed  had  been 
thrown  into  tlfem.  That  is  indicative  of 
the  trend  across  the  feeder  lots  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  on  the  rangelands  of  America. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  early 
next  week  I  intend  to  call  up  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  under  discussion 
for  the  past  few  minutes.  At  that  time 
I  shall  address  the  Senate  at  some 
length.  I  undei-stand  that  other  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  cosponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  do  likewise.  I  intend  to  urge 
that  the  Senate  i-ecognize  the  realities  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  The  United  States 
cannot  continue  to  be  the  only  nation 
which  maintains  an  open  market  for  for¬ 
eign  veal  and  beef  imports.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  offei-ed  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  studied  the  question  of  beef  im- 
poi-ts  and  beef  marketing,  is  aware  of 
what  has  happened  in  terms  of  cattle 
population  of  our  own  domestic  herds  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  imports.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  quite  a  few  beef 
cattle.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  interest 
of  our  beef  producers,  and  the  fact  that 
we  operate  rather  large  feeder  lots  and 
have  some  of  the  largest  packinghouses 
in  the  world  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
So  this  subject  is  not  foreign  to  me,  nor 
is  it  something  in  which  I  have  little  or 
no  interest. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  drop 
in  farm  income,  pi-imarily  due  to  the 
fall  of  cattle  prices,  and  I  wish  some¬ 
thing  done  about  it. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Nebi’aska  EMr. 
Hruska]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],-  the  majority 
leader,  and  many  other  Senators,  I  have, 
attempted,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  do 
the  following  things:  « 

First,  to  have  our  Government  sit 
doivn  with  representatives  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Australia  particularly  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  better  understanding  and 
agreement  to  limit  exports  of  certain 
types  of  beef  cattle  from  those  countries 
into  this  country. 

As  we  know,  that  negotiation  has  been 
successful,  and  an  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at.  Those  in  the  cattle  produc¬ 
ing  business,  as  well  as  the  processors, 
are  well  aware  of  it. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  visiting  with 
and  discussing  the  matter  with  western 
meatpackers,  as  well  as  many  western 
cattle  producers.  They  were  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  importance  of  the  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Were  they  happy  with 
it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  would  like  to 
have  more.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  like  to  have  more.  But  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  is  a  step  forward,  that  a 
base  period  agreement  is  very  important, 
and  it  is  important  whether  the  period 
starts  in  1958,  or  1954,  or  some  other 
year.  It  is  important  to  decide  what  will 
be  the  base  period,  and,  based  on  that 
period,  to  tx-y  to  adjust  the  imports.  But 
the  agreement  is  helpful. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  merely  imports 
that  have  affected  the  market.  I  say 
that  as  one  who  has  visited  his  own 


cattlemen’s  association.  In  Minnesota 
thex-e  is  as  good  a  cattleman’s  association 
as  there  is  in  any  other  State.  I  have 
sat  down  with  those  people,  not  once, 
but  half  a  dozen  times.  They  are  reason¬ 
able,  they  ai-e  intelligent,  and  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  facts.  They  know  that 
it  is  not  merely  imports  that  have  af¬ 
fected  price;  they  know  also  that  it  has 
been  overproduction. 

We  need  time  to  get  production  into 
balance.  They  also  know  that  if  there 
can  be  purchases  of  certain  types  of  beef 
and  that  beef  is  gotten  off  the  market, 
thex-e  will  be  left  on  the  market  better 
beef  at  better  market  prices.  They  also 
know  that  if  we  can  have  an  agreement 
that  goes  ahead  of  this  year,  there  will 
be  time  to  balance  herds  and  bring  pro¬ 
duction  into  better  balance. 

Thex-e  were  those  who  forewarned  a 
year,  and  even  2  years,  ago  that  we  had 
better  be  careful  about  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  feeder  lots,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  that  went  into  the  feeder  lots; 
othex-wise  there  would  be  a  bi-eak  in 
price.  If  thei-e  are  too  many  hogs, 
natui’ally  the  pi-ice  of  hogs  goes  down. 
I  think  they  are  about  $12.85  or  $13  a 
hundred.  The  price  ought  to  be  better. 
Beef  pi-ices  have  been  going  down 
sharply.  Once  there  is  an  agreement, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
the  market. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  a  simple  problem,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  taking  immediate  leg¬ 
islative  action  by  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  because  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to 
have  the  whole  picture  laid  out,  go  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  or  whatever  other  committee  would 
go  into  the  question — the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  one,  since  it  relates  to 
matters  of  trade — and  be  sure  what  the 
true  picture  is,  x-ather  than  try  to  legis¬ 
late  every  time  we  have  a  problem  on 
imports. 

There  are  other  pi'oblems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  imports.  The  automobile  in- 
dustx-y  has  complained  about  imports.  It 
could  say  that  there  are  some  400,000 
small,  compact  automobiles  like  the 
Volkswagen,  coming  into  this  country 
each  year,  and  that  we  should  legislate 
against  their  imports.  Producers  of  al¬ 
most  any  item  could  make  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  promote  world 
trade.  So  far  as  world  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  farmer  has  a  great  interest 
in  it.  The  American  f aimer’s  stake  in 
tx*ade  is  greater  than  anybody  else’s.  He 
really  is  interested  in  the  motto  “buy 
fai-m  pi-oducts.” 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  one  should  not  cut  off 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  even  if  it  looks 
like  a  steer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  one  of  the  factors  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  high  domestic  cattle  population. 
It  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  107  mil¬ 
lion  head.  But  what  we  in  the  midwest- 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  cannot 
comprehend  is  that  for  more  than  a  year 
.gfter  the  market  started  to  skid  and 
grew  progressively  worse,  there  was  a  de¬ 
nial  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  that 
impox-ts  had  any  appreciable  impact  on 
the  cattle  market.  He  attributed  the 
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collapse  of  the  market  to  the  large  cat¬ 
tle  population  in  the  States.  I  submit, 
in  all  sincerity,  that  if  107  million  head 
of  cattle  are  too  many,  and  there  are  al¬ 
lowed  into  this  country  imports  of  beef 
equivalent  to  3’/2  to  4  million  head — 
which  means  that  reserve  herd  would  be 
about  8  or  10  million  head  abroad — such 
imports  would  make  the  problem  worse. 

At  last  the  administration  has  made  a 
proposal  after  the  problem  has  been  be¬ 
deviling  us  for  months.  We  are  told  we 
are  going  to  have  an  investigation.  A 
committee  is  to  inquire  into  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  we  are  going  to  buy  more  ham¬ 
burger.  That  will  not  touch  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Perhaps  we  will  get  somewhere  at  last 
but  I  submit  that  relief  or  even  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  problem  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  There  are  several  bills 
that  can  be  debated  carefully,  and  on 
which  action  can  be  taken.  I  hope  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  taken.  We  have  heard  pro¬ 
posals  before  to  have  matters  referred 
to  committees  for  study  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  It  sounds  well;  and 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  precipitate  ac¬ 
tion.  But  there  comes  a  time  when 
bankruptcies  and  failures  in  the  Middle 
West  reach  the  point  where,  if  we  have 
much  more  delay,  there  will  not  be  any 
producers  to  worry  about,  because  they 
will  all  be  out  of  business. 

The  realities  are  that  the  civil  rights 
debate  will  start  next  week,  or  whenever 
the  debate  on  this  wheat-cotton  bill  is 
over.  The  civil  rights  debate  could  run 
for  weeks  or  months.  If  we  wait  until 
June  or  July  to  get  a  farm  bill  out  of 
committee,  and  if  there  are  political 
conventions  to  attend,  and  if  Congress 
then  adjourns,  these  conditions  in  the 
meantime  will  continue  to  prevail — con¬ 
ditions  which  are  increasingly  depress¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  economy.  In  large 
measure,  they  are  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  the  sorry  state  of  the  live¬ 
stock  market  in  the  past  15  months,  and 
they  are  now  being  solidified  into  an 
agreement  concerning  the  agricultural 
economy. 

As  to  the  happiness  of  the  group  in 
California,  I  was  in  the  Golden  State 
in  the  past  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  did 
very  well.  He  received  a  good  press. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  did  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  His  exceeded  mine,  for 
which  I  was  happy.  But  I  can  testify 
that  the  California  cattlemen  are  not 
very  happy. 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders,  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Organi¬ 
zation,  the  Milk  Producers  Association, 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  and 
60  leading  cattle  producers  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  a  meeting  in  the  Nebraska  Univer¬ 
sity  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
from  which  I  have  received  a  resolution 
this  morning,  have  all  disapproved  of 
these  agreements.  They  will  not  do 
the  job.  We  must  set  a  workable  and 
acceptable  level  of  imports  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  any  headway. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  documents  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that — although  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  overlooked,  it  has  not 
been  stressed  today — the  agreement  has 
already  been  entered  into.  There  will 
be  agreements  with  Mexico  and  Ireland, 
too,  the  two  chief  importing  coun¬ 
tries — 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  one  on  Ireland 
was  announced  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  but  the  Mexi¬ 
can  one - - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  now  in  process. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  now  in  process,  and 
these  agreements  have  a  built-in  market 
for  those  exports  in  America. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Not  only  that,  but  in 
1963,  imports  into  America  were  at  an 
alltime  high.  The  quota  that  was  ad¬ 
vocated  and  established  in  these  agree¬ 
ments  called  for  1962  and  1963  imports. 
The  1962  imports  were  41  percent  above 
those  of  1961,  and  the  1963  imports  were 
some  20  percent  above  those  of  1962, 
which  gives  a  bad  balance  on  behalf  of 
the  American  producer. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  as  late 
as  January  of  this  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  approached  concern¬ 
ing  the  problem,  said : 

I  would  say  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  beef  imports,  according  to  the  most  care¬ 
ful  calculation,  will  adversely  affect  beef 
prices  to  any  significant  degree. 

In  the  face  of  this,  a  delegation  from 
the  American  Livestock  Cattlemen’s 
Convention  in  Memphis  went  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  which  was  told  by  the  American 
cattlemen — as  was  so  ably  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  that  they  did  not  want  any  such 
proposal  as  this,  or  any  understanding 
or  agreement  similar  to  it. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  associations  and  local  associations 
joined  the  American  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  their  refusal  to  see  this  type 
of  thing  fastened  upon  American  cattle¬ 
men  and  beef  producers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  awareness  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  situation  confronting  us.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther  Hodges, 
as  late  as  January  of  this  year,  when 
asked  about  the  beef  import  problem, 
said ; 

I  do  not  think  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

It  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  to  the  point 
where  it  is  killing  off  the  beef  industry  in 
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the  West,  and  meat  producers  are  be- 
gining  to  feel  a  similar  pinch. 

I  believe  it  might  be  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  question  further.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  I  understand,  has 
joined  the  majority  leader  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  similar  to  one  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  all  the  great  array  of  talent 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  can  get  some 
legislation  that  will  bring  relief  to  the 
beef  industry  in  the  West,  and  to  the 
cattle  feeders  of  the  Middle  West. 

In  this  agreement,  there  is  also  a 
provision  that  no  legislation  will  be 
passed  that  will  in  any  way  affect  this 
agreement.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  the  State 
Department  can  arrogate  to  themselves 
bypassing  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  even  though  it  may  be 
permissible  to  do  so.  If  that  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  can  undo  it,  then  let  us 
undo  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  make  some  observations  on  a  few 
points  that  are  quite  interesting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  debate.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
left  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  return.  I  wish  to  comment 
on - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  left  the  Chamber  to  take 
a  telephone  call.  He  will  be  back. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
too  much  argument  on  this  question. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  states  that  we 
must  not  act  on  the  amendment  in  this 
bill,  but  must  handle  it  another  way. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  joined  in 
supporting  the  bill;  and  the  majority 
leader - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Has  a  bill  of  his  own. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  majority 
leader  has  a  bill  of  his  own.  I  believe 
that  we  must  approach  this - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  introduced 
after  the  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  announced  and  was 
obviously  in  reaction  to  the  agreements. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  majority 
leader  joined  in  supporting  that  bill.  I 
agree  that  the  problem  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  legislatively.  Why?  Because 
I  believe  they  are  doing  the  wrong  thing. 
Something  must  be  done  to  stop  them. 
To  me,  it  does  not  make  good  sense  to 
say  that  an  11 -percent  importation  of  a 
lower  grade  of  meat  for  this  country  will 
not  have  a  definite  and  important  impact 
upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  meat  in 
this  country,  and  upon  the  price.  Of 
course,  it  does. 

It  was  recognized  in  the  excerpt  I  read 
from  last  year’s  bulletin  by  the  Secretary. 
They  were  complaining,  then,  that  this 
is  exactly  what  would  happen,  and  the 
Secretary  said,  “Oh,  there  is  nothing  to 
it.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
to  it.” 

But  what  has  happened?  A  year 
later,  we  see  the  price  of  beef  going  down 
and  the  price  of  hogs  going  down.  Un- 
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fortunately,  Ezra  Benson  is  not  around 
to  get  the  blame  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
who  will  be  blamed,  but  everything  that 
happened  to  agriculture  for  a  long  time, 
regardless,  was  always  the  fault  of  Ezra 
Benson.  At  any  rate,  it  has  happened, 
and  with  hogs,  depending  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion,  the  quality  and  things  of  that 
kind — from  $13  to  $14  a  hundred  with 
beef  in  the  choice  range — I  have  not  seen 
the  list  today — I  have  been  trying  to 
find  it — but  choice  beef,  on  a  rough  aver¬ 
age,  is  around  $19  a  hundred;  and  the 
farmers  of  this  country  who  are  raising 
meat  are  going  broke. 

There  are  certainly  other  factors.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  argue  that  imports 
are  the  sole  factor.  There  is  another 
factor  that  was  important  which  was 
pointed  out  2  years  ago,  and  that  is  when 
Secretary  Freeman  and  Director  Coch¬ 
ran  began  to  dump  corn  on  the  market 
out  of  storage  bins  at  less  than  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  cheap  corn,  cheap  feed — every¬ 
one  told  them  that  if  they  dumped  the 
surplus  grain  on  the  market — and  they 
did  it,  as  they  practically  admitted,  in 
reprisal  against  those  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  administration’s  beef  program — 
that  cheap  feed  would  result  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  livestock  population.  That  is 
another  effect  of  the  depressed  prices 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  that  time  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  that  that  would  happen. 

I!  11  perceht  of  imports  and  meat  is 
a  good  thing,  why  not  imports  of  25  per¬ 
cent  and  have  a  better  thing?  Of  course 
that  does  not  make  any  sense,  either.  At 
the  same  time,  they  knew  last  year  that 
prices  were  depressed  and  were  going 
down.  It  was  being  pointed  out,  and  it 
probably  had  an  effect  on  the  situation, 
although  the  Secretary  denied  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  concluded  certain 
agreements.  Others  are  in  process,  lead¬ 
ing  down  the  road  of  increasing  imports 
to  the  destruction  of  the  local  producers 
in  America. 

We  may  have  to  do  it,  but  the  proposal 
is  now  being  made  that  the  Government 
start  buying  and  storing  meat.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  we  may  have  to  import 
meat  when  the  Government  starts  buy¬ 
ing  and  storing  meat.  As  I  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  we  shall  have  to  import  and  get 
surpluses  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  buy,  which  does  n'ot  make  sense. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  1962  Tariff  Act  has 
given  the  Government  the  prerogative 
of  substituting  an  industry  for  one  that 
may  go  to  the  wall,  if  the  beef  industry 
goes  broke? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
found  that  provision. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  that  a  dii-ective? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
found  that  provision. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  understand  there 
is  a  directive  to  the  Agricultui'al  De¬ 
partment,  and  I  propose  to  find  out 
about  it. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  I  would 
not  be  surprised.  The  clincher  to  the 
whole  argument  on  the  amendment  is 


that  not  only  do  the  Senator  fi-om  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Senators  who  have  joined 
him  recognize  that  this  matter  should  be 
approached  from  a  legislative  stand¬ 
point,  because  the  administration  will 
not  do  anything  about  it  from  an  admin¬ 
istrative  standpoint,  but  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  himself  has  recognized  that 
action  must  be  taken  from  a  legislative 
standpoint  because  the  administration 
has  done  nothing  to  mitigate  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Therefoi'e,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  order  to  start  the  project,  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  encroachment  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  imports  into  this  country  and  to 
cut  them  down  and  perhaps  to  stop  some 
of  the  rather  arrogant  operations  on  the 
pail;  of  our  diplomatic  manipulators, 
which  affect  such  a  great  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution.  I  thank 
him  particularly  for  his  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  time 
is  of  the  essence.  This  situation  has 
continued  for  15  months.  The  reserves 
of  the  cattlemen  are  going  down  con¬ 
stantly.  We  have  waited  patiently.  I 
recall  a  briefing  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shortly  after  the  fii'st  of  the 
year.  We  wez-e  asked  to  wait  patiently, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

When  the  agreements  were  finally 
consummated  and  announced,  we  had  to 
introduce  legislation  in  response  to  the 
emphatic  and  decisive  disapproval  by 
organizations  that  z-epresent  this  indus¬ 
try  and  its  individual  members. 

It  is  a  situation  which  can  be  ti'eated 
in  no  other  way  except  legislatively,  as 
is  proposed  here. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  coming  week 
the  Senate  will  deal  with  the  situation 
and  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  add 
one  further  point.  On  Monday  of  next 
week  a  great  many  people  will  partici¬ 
pate,  in  southwest  Iowa,  in  a  spontaneous 
uprising,  almost,  over  the  cattle  and  hog 
situation.  The  people  will  gather  in 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  from  all  parts  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa, 
and  I  do  not  know  from  where  else.  It 
will  be  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  meat 
producers  in  a  beef -producing  area. 

Those  people  are  desperate.  I  am  told 
that  thousands  of  people  will  come  from 
many  miles  around  to  protest  and  to 
point  out  that  they  believe  that  the  only 
way  the  problem  can  be  handled  is 
through  legislation,  because  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  refused  to  handle  it 
administratively,  except  adversely. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  obser¬ 
vation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  This  situation  not 
only  affects  the  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and 
textile  industry,  but  it  is  also  beginning 
to  affect  other  industries  in  America.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  other  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  a  recent  announcement  states  that 
six  prominent  businessmen  and  two 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  will  arrive  in  Australia  on 
March  7  as  a  part  of  a  U.S.  trade  mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  U.S.  machinery  and 


equipment  mission  to  Australia.  If  the 
result  of  their  going  there  is  to  give 
away  as  much  in  the  form  of  equipment 
and  machinery  as  was  given  away  in  the 
form  of  beef,  it  will  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  those  industries.  Does  not 
this  give  anyone  a  clue  as  to  the  disad¬ 
vantageous  agreement  that  was  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  beef  and  mutton 
imports? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  A  resounding  cry 
should  issue  from  this  body  with  respect 
to  this  mission,  namely,  that  they  shall 
not  give  away  anything  else. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Approval  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  submitted 
would  be  such  a  resounding  cry.  I  hope 
it  will  come  about. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wholeheartedly  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  in 
which  I  join. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  (No. 
434)  of  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Floi*ida  has  agreed  to  be¬ 
come  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
which  we  hope  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  that  proves 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  as  the  Senator 
fi-om  Florida,  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
425,  sponsored  by  the  Senator  fi'om 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt],  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  ,  to  H.R.  6196. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  be 
permitted  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  a  little 
while  ago,  and  that  on  its  next  printing, 
his  name  be  included  among  those  who 
ai'e  cosponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objected,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonzm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clei’k  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  O’CLOCK  A.M. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning  next. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  especially  on  the  title  dealing 
with  cotton. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  properly  pointed  out,  we  held 
hearings  in  May  of  last  year,  primarily 
on  the  cotton  pi'ogram.  At  that  time,  I 
found  little  support  for  any  of  the  bills 
that  were  before  the  committee.  I  never 
before  saw  the  cotton  industry  so  torn 
with  dissension,  with  its  various  seg¬ 
ments  opposing  one  another. 

This  year,  when  we  started  hearings 
again,  we  were  confronted  with  consid¬ 
erable  dissension  among  those  repre¬ 
senting  the  cotton  industry. 

However,  on  the  last  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  presented  a  plan  which  had 
been  prepared  only  the  week  before.  The 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  fully  into  the  new  plan,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  were  included  in  the 
so-called  Cooley  bill;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
most  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Cooley  bill  were  drastically  different  from 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  original  Cooley  bill  provided  for 
an  equalization  of  the  sale  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  domestic  users  and  the  sale  price 
to  foreign  users.  The  Jones  amend¬ 
ment — which  provided  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  payments  on  cotton  for 
domestic  use — was  stricken  out  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  testimony  adduced  at 
the  hearings  held  in  May  of  last  year  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  textile  mills  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  the  same  price 
for  cotton  for  domestic  consumption  as 
is  paid  for  cotton  sold  for  foreign  use. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  car¬ 
ry  out  the  terms  of  the  Jones  amend¬ 
ment  up  to  August  1, 1964,  but,  thereafter 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  ob¬ 
ligated — it  would  not  be  permissive — to 
see  to  it  that  every  pound  of  cotton  that 
is  sold  for  domestic  consumption  shall 
be  sold  at  a  price  not  more  than  the  price 
obtained  from  foreign  mills. 

That  new  approach  is  far  different 
from  the  way  in  which  cotton  programs 
have  been  handled  in  the  past.  It  is  true 
that  the  domestic  mills  have  competition. 
But  that  competition  is  mostly  in  the  ' 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  95 
percent  of  the  output  of  our  textile  mills 
is  sold  to  the  best  market  in  the  world — 
the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  bill  as  written  in  respect  to  cot¬ 
ton  is  passed,  it  will  mean  that  from 


now  on,  at  least  until  July  31,  1968,  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  of  cotton  and  the  domestic  price, 
including  such  other  price  supports  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  under 
the  bill. 

Up  to  now  the  evidence  shows  that 
cotton  cannot  be  produced  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  generally  speaking,  for  less  than  30 
cents  a  pound.  If  cotton  should  sell  at 
30  cents  a  pound,  it  would  mean  that 
American  taxpayers  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  difference  between  30  and  23.5 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  now  the  world 
price.  As  the  world  price  on  cotton  is 
affected  by  manmade  synthetics,  and 
thereby  decreases,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
called  upon,  under  the  bill,  to  pay  the 
additional  difference  between  whatever 
price  support  the  Secretary  fixes  and 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  a  wheat 
program;  and  there  is  a  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  the 
prices  in  those  agricultural  industries 
should  be  reduced  to  the  world  price 
level? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  say  that. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  cotton  should 
be  treated  differently. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  making.  It  is  not  different.  There 
will  be  drastic  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton.  But  why  pick  out 
cotton  and  say  that  it  cannot  be  subsi¬ 
dized  in  the  future  and  leave  the  other 
industries  alone? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  say  that 
cotton  should  not  be  subsidized  in  the 
future.  I  say  that  if  the  bill  is  passed 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  written,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  make  the  change  from 
the  unnecessary  subsidies  provided  by  it 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I- disagree.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  production  costs  can  be  de¬ 
creased,  and  that  the  subsidy  will  not 
have  to  be  continued.  But  the  Senator 
contends  that  research  would  not  be 
able  to  break  through  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  so  that  4  years  from  now 
cotton  would  be  produced  at  the  world 
price.  Therefore  the  Government  must 
continue  to  subsidize  it.  Therefore,  the 
bill  must  not  pass. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Then  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  cotton  and  wheat.  The 
Senator  is  not  advocating  that  policy 
in  respect  to  other  commodities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  advocat¬ 
ing  it;  but  the  point  is  that  to  reduce 
the  price  of  cotton  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  world  price,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Congress  to  provide  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  payment,  whether  it  be  called  a  sub¬ 
sidy  or  not,  equal  to  whatever  the  differ¬ 
ence  might  be  between  the  support  price 
and  the  world  price.  If  the  support  price 
is  30  cents  a  pound,  29  cents  a  pound,  or 
33.5  cents  a  pound,  as  the  amount  is  con¬ 
templated  under  the  bill  for  those  keep¬ 
ing  within  their  domestic  allotments,  the 
difference  might -be  10  cents  a  pound,  or 
$50  a  bale.  That  amount  will  have  to  be 


found  in  some  way  in  order  to  subsid  ze 
the  mills  of  our  country. 

It  is  true  that  this  subsidy  is  not  paid 
directly  to  the  mills,  but  is  paid  to  some¬ 
one  other  than  the  producer. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  remind  my  friend 
that  if  we  continue  the  present  program, 
in  1968  cotton  stocks  will  be  18,250,000 
bales.  If  we  adopt  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cotton  stocks  will  be  6,700,- 
000  bales,  which  we  should  have.  It  is 
a  little  less  than  the  normal  carryover. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  what?  After 
the  stocks  are  down  to  6  million  bales 
and  the  world  price  remains  at  23  cents, 
or  perhaps  22  cents - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  if  there 
is  no  breakthrough - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  if  there  is  no 
breakthrough. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  is  that 
my  friend  is  drawing  a  different  line  for 
the  cotton  industry  than  he  is  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  other  commodities. 
They  are  all  under  Federal  subsidies.  We 
are  hoping  to  get  cotton  on  its  own  feet, 
where  it  does  not  have  to  rely  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  the  whole 
point  of  the  bill. 

Mi'.  ELLENDER.  My  contention  is 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  in  4,  5, 
or  even  10  years.  I  hope  I  live  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Senator  “I  told  you  so.” 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will;  but  the  point  is  that  if  we 
adopt  this  bill  stocks  will  be  reduced, 
money  will  be  saved,  and  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  El LENDER.  I  shall  reach  that 
point  after  a  while,  and  show  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  how  mistaken  he 
is.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
study  the  tables  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  and  let  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  look  into  the  figures  and  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  correct.  The  figures  show  that 
a  program  similar  to  the  one  that  I  hope 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending 
bill,  and  which  I  offered  in  the  committee 
as  a  substitute,  would  cost  less.  It  is  true 
that  there  would  be  a  little  more  cotton 
on  hand.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  cost  less, 
but  the  cotton  industry  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  may  remain  to 
be  seen,  but - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  heard  the  same  ar¬ 
guments  in  1958,  when  the  present  law 
was  enacted.  Prior  to  that  time  the  car¬ 
ryover  had  reached  14,/2  million  bales,  as 
I  recall.  The  cry  then  was  made  that, 
unless  the  law  were  changed,  the  cotton 
industry  would  be  gone.  But  it  is  still 
here.  '■» 

As  I  shall  point  out  later  in  the  debate, 
perhaps  not  today,  but  Monday,  it  is  true 
that  the  cotton  surplus  may  increase 
somewhat,  but  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senate  today  is  that  if  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  United  States  had  competition 
from  abroad  on  all  they  produced,  I 
would  be  in  the  distinguished  Senator’s 
comer.  But  we  could  almost  give  cot¬ 
ton  away  to  domestic  mills,  and  Japan 
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and  other  countries  could  beat  us  on 
prices.  Everybody  knows  that. 

During  the  debate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  labor  in  most  of  the  mills 
abroad  was  much  lower.  I  believe  in 
Hong  Kong  it  was  21  cents  or  11  cents 
an  hour - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  11  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  compared  to 
what  in  this  country? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  To  $1.69. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  $1.69  in  this 
country.  Everybody  knows  that  is  the 
trouble  today. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  not  all  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles — the  main  trouble. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  one  of  the 
troubles. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  the  main 
trouble. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  The  cost  of  cot¬ 
ton  is  the  main  trouble  with  respect  to 
many  types  of  cotton  goods.  Labor  is 
more  important  in  the  case  of  fine  goods. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Sentaor  has  questioned  whether  cotton 
can  be  produced  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  am 
not  a  prophet,  and  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  can  or  cannot  be,  but  Mr.  Robert  Coker, 
counsel  for  the  American  Cotton  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  in  South  Carolina, 
who  himself  is  a  breeder  of  seed  of  all 
kinds,  including  cotton,  testified  before 
one  of  the  committees,  I  believe  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  when  we  were  asking  for  $10  mil¬ 
lion  to  put  into  effect  a  great  research 
program.  He  said  he  believed  that  in  a 
few  years — not  4  years,  but  rapidly — 
they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  by  10  cents  a  pound.  It  is  not  a 
simple  problem,  but  it  is  simple  in  many 
respects.  The  boll  weevil  is  one  of  the 
chief  offenders  of  cotton  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South.  Worms  and  oth¬ 
er  pests  are  in  the  West.  But  with  the 
new  insecticides  being  developed,  and 
with  the  new  seeds  which  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  many  more  pounds  per 
acre,  that  is  his  estimate.  Much  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  Senator 
referred  to  weedkillers.  They  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  chop  cotton.  The  weed¬ 
killers  kill  the  weeds.  Weeds  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton,  because  a  hoe  had  to 
be  used  and  weeds  had  to  be  chopped  out 
by  hand  labor.  With  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  the  cottonpicking  machine, 
we  know  the  majority  of  cotton  is  picked 
by  machine,  and  it  has  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  lint  cotton. 

So  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  cot¬ 
ton  can  be  produced  profitably  to  com¬ 
pete  on  the  world  market.  I  believe  we 
can  get  it  off  subsidy  and  still  meet  the 
world  market  price. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  present  when 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  refers  was  testifying. 
Glowing  reports  were  made  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  if  we  furnished  the  money,  the 
cost  of  production  of  cotton  could  be 
reduced.  I  believe  it  can  be,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  making  cotton  production 
in  the  United  States  competitive  with 
cotton  abroad. 

The  cotton  textile  mills  of  the  United 
States  have  a  good  outlet  for  their  goods. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  95  percent 
of  the  production  of  the  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  is  sold  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  more  importation  of  cotton  goods 
into  this  country.  It  has  increased  to 
a  great  extent.  But  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  cotton  imported 
into  this  country  and  that  exported 
amounts  to  about  150,000  bales. 

So  I  go  back  to  the  proposition  that 
what  we  should  do  is  pattern  our  cotton 
program  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
existing  law,  the  one  that  was  enacted 
in  1958.  If  that  act  had  been  admin¬ 
istered  as  Congress  intended,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  program  would  cost 
less  and  less  as  time  went  on. 

When  we  presented  that  program  to 
the  Congress,  we  envisioned  greater 
numbers  of  acres  and  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports.  But  before  the  Kennedy  admin¬ 
istration  came  in,  Mr.  Benson,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  raised  the 
acreage  for  cotton  by  almost  2  million 
acres.  Since  the  late  Presdient  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  more  or  less  promised  not  to 
disturb  the  price  structure  of  all  of  our 
commodities,  the  high  price  remained — 
that  is,  33.04  Middling  inch,  I  believe 
it  was. 

We  had  a  situation  in  which  we  had 
an  additional  acreage  of  almost  2  mil¬ 
lion  acres  with  a  high  price,  and  in  my 
humble  judgment,  that  is  what  has 
caused  the  trouble  we  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  the  Cooley 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  that  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  have  been  much  cheaper 
in  its  administration  than  the  pending 
bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  left 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
equalize  the  prices  to  textile  mills  in  the 
United  States  and  sales  abroad.  The 
evidence  shows  that  with  an  export  sub¬ 
sidy  of  8  y2  cents  per  pound  to  foreign 
users  of  cotton,  the  domestic  subsidy 
would  have  been  between  5  y%  and  6  cents 
a  pound,  instead  of  8*4  cents  a  pound 
now  paid  to  the  foreign  mills — that  is, 
the  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  upon  the  insistence  of 
those  who  represented  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  -the  bill  was  presented  in  almost  the 
identical  language  that  was  provided  in 
the  original  Cooley  bill  before  it  was 
amended  by  the  Jones  amendment.  That 
means  that  after  August  1,  1964,  cotton 
will  be  made  available  for  domestic  use 
at  a  price  not  below  that  which  foreign 
mills  pay.  So  in  one  swoop,  we  are  going 
to  pay  to  the  textile  mills  of  this  country 
for  the  1964  crop,  $312  million.  The 
amount  of  additional  cotton  that  will  be 
consumed,  according  to  the  figures  sub¬ 


mitted  by  the  Department,  will  be  about 
a  million  bales.  This  means  that,  for  the 
use  by  domestic  mills  of  a  million  bales 
more  cotton,  the  Government  is  going  to 
make  trade  incentive  payments  of  $312 
million. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  at  this  moment. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  pay  that 
price  in  order  to  get  the  use  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  baleage. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  that  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  would  assist  the 
textile  mills  of  the  country  to  the  extent 
of  2  *4  cents  a  pound,  in  round  figures,  or 
$12.50  per  bale.  On  our  sales  abroad,  the 
program  that  I  proposed  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  which  I  hope  to  submit  to  the 
Senate,  would  reduce  the  cost  on  the  sale 
of  cotton  abroad  by  $12.50  a  bale. 

All  in  all,  as  I  shall  indicate  to  the 
Senate  and  by  the  tables  which  I  expect 
to  place  in. the  Record,  the  program  that 
is  contained  in  the  pending  bill  will  be 
much  more  costly,  no  matter  how  we 
look  at  it,  than  the  program  that  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  and  which  I 
hope  to  offer  to  the  Senate  for  consider¬ 
ation. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  one  of  the  best 
Senators  I  know,  has  done  a  distin¬ 
guished  job,  but  he  is  referring  to  the 
subject  of  cotton  mills  and  what  they 
will  get.  I  should  like  to  advise  him 
that  the  textile  mills  will  not  get  one 
nickel  of  this  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  get 
cheaper  cotton.  They  will  get  it 
indirectly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  All 
that  the  mills  are  asking  for  is  that  they 
be  allowed  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  the  Japanese  pay,  or  the  English, 
or  the  Yugoslavs,  or  the  Egyptians,  or  the 
Turkish  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  all  they  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  but 
in  order  to  do  that,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  will  have  to  come  up  with  $312 
million  in  1964,  and  as  much  each  year 
thereafter — pei'haps  even  more — as  I 
shall  point  out  after  a  while,  if  the 
Senator  will  stay  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  stay  with  the  Senator  all  the  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  no  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  at  present.  I 
wanted  to  open  up  the  subject  at  this 
time,  because  I  expect  to  go  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  deeply  when  I  pre¬ 
sent  my  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  will 
be  on  Monday  or  possibly  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  stay 
until  it  is  dark,  I  shall  stay  with  him 
tonight. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  speak 
very  long.  I  merely  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  we  are  getting  away  from 
our  present  program  in  changing  the 
methods  of  protecting  the  cotton  farmer. 

There  is  another  change  in  the  bill 
which  is  different  from  the  present  law. 
I  am  not  criticizing  that  phase  of  the 
bill.  A  choice  had  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  acres  set  aside 
on  which  farmers  would  be  paid  not  to 
plant — a  revival  of  the  old  soil  bank  plan 
or  some  other  plan. 

Soon  after  the  committee  met  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  went 
on  record  as  saying  that  diversion  acres 
were  out  of  the  question  and  that  there 
would  be  no  program  whereby  they 
would  offer  to  the  cotton  growers  a  cer-,‘ 
tain  amount  of  money  per  year  per  acre 
not  to  plant  cotton.  But,  instead  of  that, 
the  second  change  that  was  made  in  the 
bill  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the  domestic 
allotment  choice.  What  that  means  is 
this:  That  on  all  allotted  acres,  the 
fanner,  or  corporation,  or  partnership 
which  has  allotted  acres  will  be  able  to 
reduce  plantings  by  about  a  third,  and 
in  return  for  that  reduction  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  cotton  produced  on  the 
reduced  acreage  by  as  much  as  4^  cents 
a  pound. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  price 
for  domestic  allotment  acres  would  be 
around  3l/2  cents  more  than  the  30  cents 
fixed  for  all  cotton  growers. 

Under  the  domestic  allotment  choice 
feature  of  the  program,  any  farm  with 
an  acreage  allotment  of  15  acres  or  less 
would  be  considered  as  keeping  within 
his  domestic  allotment  and  entitled  to 
the  extra  support,  so  long  as  he  kept 
within  his  acreage  allotment.  In  other 
words,  he  is  given  a  minimum  domestic 
allotment  equal  to  his  acreage  allotment. 
He  would  not  have  to  reduce.  Other 
fanners  would  have  to  reduce  about  one- 
third  below  their  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  qualify  for  the  extra  support. 

,  On  that  acreage,  as  I  pointed  out  this 
afternoon,  the  amount  of  cotton  that 
would  be  produced  would  be  in  excess 
of  5V2  million  bales  of  cotton  for  this 
year.  On  that  cotton  the  differential 
between  the  support  price — including  the 
additional  support — and  the  world  price 
would  be  10  cents  a  pound.  That  means 
that  the  Treasury  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  $50  a  bale,  to  lower  the  price  of 
the  cotton,  for  the  domestic  mills,  to  the 
world  price.  That  is  what  it  means  in 
simple  language. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  that  the  $50 
a  bale  is  not  paid  directly  to  the  textile 
mill.  What  happens  is  that  the  price 
support  is  paid  to  the  cotton  grower, 
payment  is  made  to  someone  other  than 
the  producer  of  the  difference  between 
the  basic  support  price  and  the  world 
price,  and  the  cotton  is  then  sold  to  the 
domestic  mills  at  the  world  price,  which 
would  be  23y2  cents  a  pound. 

In  1964,  the  amount  of  cotton  that 


would  be  grown  under  the  domestic  al¬ 
lotment  program  would  be  about  5.85 
million  bales;  in  1965,  it  would  increase 
to  6.72  million  bales.  In  1966,  it  would 
increase  to  6.79  million  bales.  In  1967, 
it  would  be  6.86  million  bales. 

That  means  that  on  more  than  half 
of  all  the  cotton  that  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  domestic  mills,  someone — 
namely,  the  taxpayer — would  have  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  33  Ms  cents,  or  whatever  price 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  fix. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  "The  extra  price 
could  be  15  percent  of  the  going  support 
price,  and  the  going  support  price  under 
the  present  act  is  30  cents  for  1964. 
Next  year,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  it  necessary,  he  can  make  the 
price  31  cents;  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  he 
can  make  it  29  cents.' '  The  point  I  want 
to  make  and  emphasize  is  that  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  how  high  the  support  price  goes  or 
how  low  the  world  price  goes,  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  have  to  pay  the  difference 
between  whatever  the  world  price  is 
and  whatever  the  support  price  is:  That 
may  go  up,  not  to  10  cents  a  pound,  but 
to  12  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  required  to  make  provision,  not 
necessarily  to  pay  directly  to  the  mills,  as 
my  good  friend  says,  but  to  pay  someone 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  make  cot¬ 
ton  available  to  the  domestic  mills  at 
world  prices,  irrespective  of  what  the 
cost  is  for  the  production  of  the  cotton, 
or  what  the  world  price  is. 

That  is  what  I  am  so  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  to.  It  is  wrong  to  do  anything  like 
that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  compe¬ 
tition  among  the  domestic  mills  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  whether  cotton  sells  at 
10  cents  a  pound,  40  cents  a  pound,  or 
25  cents  a  pound.  That  is  where  the 
competition  is.  The  competition  that 
we  hear  about  is  the  competition  that 
exists  among  the  mills  that  do  business 
in  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  them 
produces  for  the  American  market. 
Some  of  them  have  closed,  it  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  compete  with  those 
that  could  produce  at  a  cheaper  price. 
I  repeat  that  the  competition  that  we 
hear  about,  to  which  my  good  f  if  end  from 
Mississippi  referred,  is  not  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  abroad  so  much  as  it  is  the 
production  of  the  domestic  mills.  The 
bill,  as  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
has  stated,  seeks  to  reduce  our  surplus. 
He  says  that  is  what  it  would  do. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
the  right,  during  1964,  to  increase  by 
10  percent  if  he  sees  fit,  the  allotted 
acres  to  any  farmer. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  must 
first  make  certain  that  the  carryover  of 
cotton — that  is,  what  we  have  on  hand — 
will  be  reduced  by  at  least  a  million 
bales.  He  can  easily  take  care  of  that, 
because  eveiy  year  we  could  sell  or  give 


away,  through  Public  Law  480,  a  million 
bales.  Therefore  he  would  be  safe  in  as¬ 
suming  that  every  year  he  can  take  out 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  the  million  bales  that  we  sell  for 
soft  currencies.  We  give  away  a  good 
deal  of  it.  We  gave  some  to  Korea,  we 
gave  some  to  Taiwan,  and  we  gave  some 
to  many  other  countries.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  at  least  be  able  to  say  to  himself, 
“I  am  safe  in  assuming  that  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  we  shall  sell  a  million  bales.” 
He  would  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  “I 
can  see  to  it  that  more  production  is 
permitted.” 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  every  bale  of  cotton  that  we 
produce  over  and  above  that  would  come 
into  competition  with  cotton  which  we 
have  on  hand  in  CCC  stocks.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  It  is  presumed 
in  1964  that  about  200,000  acres  might 
be  available  for  planting.  Why  it  should 
be  200,000  acres,  I  do  not  know. 

On  large  cotton  farms,  where  from  2 
to  3  bales  an  acre  are  produced,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  on  200,000  acres  of 
land  as  many  as  400,000  or  500,000  more 
bales  of  cotton  can  be  produced  this  year 
to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  now  in  surplus. 

Furthermore,  for  1965,  1966,  and  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  10  percent  over  and  above  the 
allotted  acres,  but  he  can  use  his  own 
judgment.  He  can  make  it  5  percent, 
10  percent,  30  percent,  or  50  percent  if 
he  wants  to,  so  long  as  he  assures  him¬ 
self  that  the  surplus  will  be  reduced  by 
1  million  bales. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  this  surplus 
will  come  into  competition  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  now  on  hand.  When  I  debated  this 
question  with  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  he  said  that  most  of  the  cotton  on 
hand  was  of  a  quality  not  grown  on  the 
big  farms.  It  was  all  short  staple  cot¬ 
ton,  but,  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  November  22,  1963, 
shows  that  of  the  319,720  bales  of  1-inch 
cotton,  about  80  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better.  In  the  case  of  1%2- 
inch  cotton  about  83  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better.  Of  the  %6-inch 
cotton  about  94  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better.  In  the  case  of  1%2- 
inch  cotton  about  95  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better  and  in  the  case  of 
1  y8-inch  about  99  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better. 

So  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  the  extra  planting  would 
not  come  in  conflict  with  the  cotton  on 
hand,  is  disproved  by  the  facts  as  shown 
in  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  one  point. 
There  is  no  question  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  cotton  has  been  shipped  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  CCC  stocks  have  increased  and  are 
continuing  to  increase.  Under  the  bill, 
I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  have  not  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  the  Senator  said  they 
did.  In  1957,  the  carryover  was  11,257,- 
000  bales.  In  1958,  the  carryover  was  8,- 
702,000  bales.  In  1959,  it  was  8,843,000 
bales.  In  1960,  it  was  7,522,000  bales.  It 
is  true  that  the  carryover  has  increased 
from  1961.  In  fact,  in  1961,  it  was  low¬ 
ered  to  7,180,000  bales.  In  1962  it  in¬ 
creased  to  7,789,000  bales.  As  of  August 
1,  1963,  the  carryover  was  11,091,000 
bales.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  On 
August  1,  s1964,  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  possesses  what  the 
law  will  permit  it  to  acquire  this  year, 
it  will  have  nearly  13  million  bales.  So 
the  amount  on  hand  is  rising  rapidly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true.  But 
let  me  give  the  Senator  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  that.  The  main  reason  was 
the  enormous  production  by  cotton- 
growers  during  last  year,  which  will  be 
carried  over  on  August  1,  1964. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  were  much  lower  than  the  amount 
of  cotton  actually  produced.  The  De¬ 
partment  missed  its  guess  by  about  1.6 
million  bales  of  cotton.  Since  all  the 
statistics  are  based  on  guesswork,  I  am 
wondering  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
4  years  if  cotton  continues  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  rate,  or  nearly  the 
same  rate,  as  it  was  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  very  fact  proves  conclusively  that 
cotton  can  now  be  raised  profitably  at 
less  than  30  cents  a  pound.  Last  year’s 
crop  far  exceeded  the  crop  of  any  prior 
year,  because  production  conditions  were 
good.  The  Senator  talks  about  over¬ 
planting.  Cotton  cannot  be  produced 
at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  produced  at  less  than  30  cents  a 
pound,  and  has  to  be  sold  for  export  at 
23  or  24  cents  a  pound,  farmers  will  not 
plant  cotton  and  lose  4  or  5  cents  a 
pound. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  raised  that  point.  All  the  ex¬ 
port  cotton  will  be  sold  on  the  world 
market.  In  my  judgment,  that  will  tend 
to  bring  the  price  of  cotton  lower  and 
lower,  because,  somehow,  cotton  growers 
abroad  always  undersell  us.  They  know 
what  our  support  price  is,  and  what  the 
subsidy  will  be.  It  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  support  price  and  the  world 
price.  Because  they  can  always  deter¬ 
mine  that  in  advance,  they  are  always 
able  to  undersell  us. 

If  we  produce  cotton  to  be  sold  abroad, 
without  any  strings  attached,  it  might 
help  to  demoralize  the  world  price  and 
cause  it  to  go  a  little  lower.  If  it  does 
go  lower,  our  subsidies  will  be  increased. 
That  is  another  reason  I  v/as  about  to 
advance.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  raised  the  point  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
if  they  cannot  raise  cotton  for  less  than 
30  cents  a  pound,  they  will  not  plant  it 
if  they  know  they  will  have  to  sell  it  for 
241/2  or  23  y2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  why  include 
that  provision  in  the  bill?  Would  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  be  willing 
to  vote  to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  included 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  tried  to  have  it 
stricken  from  the  bill ;  but  in  making  that 
attempt,  some  of  those  who  are  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill  became  dissatisfied. 

The  bill  was  presented  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  is  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
even  though  many  segments  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  want  this,  that,  or  the  other 
provision  changed  and  are  against  the 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  unconscion¬ 
able — in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  which  we  have  on  hand  to¬ 
day — for  Congress  to  permit  increased 
acreage  in  this  country  to  be  planted  to 
cotton,  for,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
cotton  which  would  be  produced  on  those 
additional  acres  no  doubt  would  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  surplus  cotton 
we  now  have  on  our  hands. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  I  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  vote  for,  if  my  sub¬ 
stitute  is  not  adopted,  will  call  for  strik¬ 
ing  from  the  bill  the  provision  which 
would  permit  the  planting  of  cotton  on 


acres  over  and  above  the  allotted  acres, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  if  that  were  done, 
it  would  tend  to  lower  to  some  extent 
the  world  price  of  cotton;  and  as  the 
world  price  declined,  the  subsidy  would 
be  increased.  So  there  would  be  no  way 
to  tell  what  the  program  would  cost  if 
that  provision  were  to  remain  in  the 
bill. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  a  little  too  fearful 
about  all  that;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  Congress  allow  cotton  to  be 
planted  on  acreage  in  addition  to  the 
allotted  acres,  if  the  purpose  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  surpluses.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses.  That  is  what  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  say  they  want  done;  but  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses 
if  Congress  permits  cotton  to  be  planted 
on  more  than  the  allotted  acres. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
understands  a  great  deal  about  this  situ¬ 
ation;  but  many  other  persons  do  not. 
I  point  out  that  we  are  talking  about  im¬ 
ports  which  amount  to  only  approxi¬ 
mately  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Although 
that  may  not  sound  like  a  great  deal, 
I  point  out  that  whereas  in  1955, 
363,487,000  square  yards  of  cotton  were 
imported,  in  1963 — and  this  figure  is  an 
astounding  one — 1,156  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  imported.  In 
excess  of  1  billion  square  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  would  be  sufficient  to  wrap  up 
every  woman  in  the  United  States,  with 
about  5  square  yards  for  each  one,  let 
alone  enough  to  make  a  dress. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  when  1,156  million 
square  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  produced 
abroad  at  a  cost  lower  than  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  U.S.  producers,  are 
imported,  U.S.  producers  have  no  chance 
to  compete. 

Furthermore,  more  than  700  U.S.  cot¬ 
ton  mills  have  already  been  put  out  of 
business — in  the  most  prosperous  period 
our  country  has  ever  known;  and  other 
U.S.  cotton  mills  are  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition,  although  in  the  year  be¬ 
fore  last,  142,000  pounds  of  cotton  yam — 
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a  very  small  amount,  and  any  good  sized 
mill  could  manufacture  that  much  in  less 
than  1  month — were  imported,  last  year 
22,887,000  pounds  of  yarn  were  im¬ 
ported — enough  to  make  a  very  great 
quantity  of  cloth. 

So  foreign  competition  is  what  is 
really  killing  the  U.S.  cotton  industry. 
Unless  the  U.S.  mills  can  obtain  the  cot¬ 
ton  they  use  at  the  same  price  as  the 
price  the  foreign  mills  pay,  the  U.S.  mills 
will  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
compete  with  foreign  mills. 

Mi*.  ELLENDER.  In  the  past  we  have 
taken  care  of  that  situation  by  means  of 
tariffs  and  quotas. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
they  are  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  Congress 
could  take  action  as  to  them;  and  in¬ 
creased  tariffs  would  produce  more  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  Government.  If  the  foreign 
mills  decided  to  sell  their  goods  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  goods  produced  by  our 
mills,  our  Government  could  collect  a 
tariff  on  the  imports. 

But  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
refuse  to  let  the  American  taxpayers 
benefit  from  that  situation.  Instead  of 
planning  to  collect  from  those  who  do 
the  importing,  the  bill  would  take  care 
of  the  textile  mills  in  the  United  States 
by  calling  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  whatever  support  price  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  fixed  under  this  bill. 
That  is  the  difference. 

Many  other  U.S.  industries  are  in 
approximately  the  same  “fix”  that  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  is  in — and  all  be¬ 
cause  of  imports. 

Consider  the  situation  of  the  U.S.  steel 
mills.  Of  course  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  steel  mills’  problem  and  the 
cotton  mills’  problem;  I  grant  that. 
However,  the  operators  of  the  U.S.  steel 
mills  would  also  have  a  right  to  ask 
Congress  to  provide  for  them  a  differen¬ 
tial  similar  to  the  one  the  textile  mills 
are  now  requesting,  which  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  the  bill  were  enacted. 

Similar  demand  could  be  made  by  the 
butter  producers,  who  are  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  producers  of  oleomargarine. 
In  that  event,  buttter  producers  would 
have  a  right  to  say  to  Congress,  “It  costs 
much  more  to  produce  butter  than  to 
produce  oleomargarine;  therefore,  we 
should  be  paid  the  difference.” 

That  demand  could  be  extended  in¬ 
definitely. 

However,  in  my  judgment  we  have  been 
getting  along  very  well  under  the  sup¬ 
port-price  program  and  by  having  the 
textile  mills  pay  at  least  the  loan  value 
of  the  cotton.  I  should  like  to  have  that 
arrangement  continue. 

If  the  proposal  I  shall  make  to  the 
Senate  is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  our 
textile  mills  will  get  cotton  for  2  Ms  cents 
a  pound  less  than  they  got  it  for  last 
year,  and  the  subsidy  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  foreign  mills  will  be  reduced  by 
2VZ  cents  a  pound.  So  the  measure  I 
am  px-oposing  would  save  the  U.S.  tax¬ 
payers  money,  in  my  judgment.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  plan  to  submit,  for  the  Record, 
tables  for  the  years  1964,  1965,  1966,  and 
1967,  to  show  what  would  be  the  costs 


under  a  proposal  similar  to  the  one  which 
I  hope  to  present  to  the  Senate;  what 
the  current  law  would  cost;  and  what 
the  pending  bill  would  cost.  All  those 
figures  will  be  placed  in  the  Record  ;  and 
I  hope  Senators  will  examine  them  care¬ 
fully  over  the  weekend.  All  of  them  were 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  cases  which  I  shall  submit 
are  based  on  the  same  guesswork  which 
was  utilized  by  the  Department  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  a  statement  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  re¬ 
peatedly — namely,  that  the  U.S.  taxpay¬ 
ers  .  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  this 
program.  I  am  sure  he  believes  that  to 
be  true.  However,  I  point  out  that  the 
money  which  will  be  saved  by  selling  the 
cotton  to  the  U.S.  textile  mills  at  the 
same  price  as  the  price  at  which  cotton 
is  sold  to  the  Japanese  mills  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  U.S.  consumers.  Com¬ 
petition  would  require  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  American  consumers 
have  paid  the  higher  cost  of  production 
in  U.S.  mills. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
what  has  been  happening.  We  have 
been  putting  the  cotton  mills  out  of 
business.  Rayon  is  taking  over  x-apidly. 
If  we  keep  up  that  trend  for  about  4  more 
years,  we  shall  not  need  a  cotton  pro¬ 
gram,  because  rayon  and  other  synthet¬ 
ics  will  have  taken  over  the  mai'ket.  The 
Senator  knows  how  production  of  rayon 
in  l-elation  to  cotton  has  increased  to 
the  equivalent  of  about  5  million  bales  of 
rayon  last  year.  That  is  a  great  deal  of 
rayon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
expect  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  and 
to  discuss  a  few  tables  which  indicate 
that  even  with  all  the  cheap  cotton  that 
was  sold  abroad,  the  decrease  in  the  use 
of  cotton  abroad  has  been  about  what  it 
has  been  in  this  country — perhaps  a 
little  more — and  there  has  been  an  in- 
ci’ease  in  the  use  of  manmade  fabrics. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carelina. 
That  is  very  easy  to  explain,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Serxator  can  explain  it,  but  the  point 
is  that  the  decrease  is  worldwide.  It 
is  not  orxly  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
occurred  all  over  the  world.  The  use 
of  cotton  has  been  declining  in  favor  of 
manmade  synthetics.  In  my  judgment, 
that  trend  will  continue. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolixxa.  The 
reason  that  rayon  consumption  has  risen 
in  foi'eign  countries  is  that  it  can  be 
manufactured  in  those  counti'ies.  They 
have  wood.  Every  coxxnti’y  in  the  world 
about  which  I  know,  except  the  desert 
countries,  has  an  available  supply  of 
wood.  Those  counti'ies  can  manufacture 
synthetic  fibei's  very  cheaply.  They  do 
not  have  to  use  then  gold,  silver,  or  other 
medium  of  exchange  to  pay  American 
dollars  in  order  to  get  American  cotton. 
Those  countries  will  manufacture  syn¬ 
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thetics  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Thei’e 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  shows 
that  the  amount  of  cotton  we  sell  abroad 
is  a  pittance  compared  to  what  is  used. 
If  England,  Japan,  or  any  other  country 
wants  cotton,  they  do  not  have  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  it.  They  buy  it 
wherever  they  can.  They  do  not  have  to 
use  dollars  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
have  to  use  some  kind  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  undei'stand  that, 
but  the  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  reason  why  they  have  not  used  as 
much  cotton  as  they  might  use  is  that 
they  do  not  have  the  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  it.  But  that  is  not  correct.  Most 
of  the  cotton  used  in  those  countries  is 
purchased  in  markets  other  than  the 
United  States. 

As  I  shall  point  out,  the  amount  of 
cotton  that  is  exported  has  been  going 
down.  Under  the  programs  we  are  now 
considering  it  is  estimated  that  in  1964, 
1965,  1966,  and  1967  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
port  cotton  will  be  ai'ound  5  million  bales. 
I  am  sui'prised  that  the  Department  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  cotton  that  will  be  sold 
and  the  export  production  that  will  be 
pei-mitted  under  the  bill.  The  amount 
would  be  5  million  bales.  I  presume  that 
that  would  include  not  only  the  extra 
cotton  that  would  be  produced  but  also 
the  Public  Law  480  cotton.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  this  afternoon  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
and  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Noi’th  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  discussed 
the  use  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  United  States,  in  1952,  about  69.9 
percent  of  the  total  fibers  used  was  cot¬ 
ton.  Today  the  percentage  of  cotton 
used  is  only  60.2  percent.  The  per¬ 
centage  has  been  reduced  by  9  per¬ 
centage  points. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials, 
the  pei'centage  of  synthetics  used  was 
22.9  pei'cent  in  1952.  Today  it  is  33.6 
percent. 

Let  us  see  how  those  percentages  com¬ 
pare  with  the  corresponding  pei'centages 
in  counti'ies  abi-oad.  For  example,  take 
Belgium.  In  1952  the  69.2  pei'cent  of 
the  fibers  used  was  cotton.  Now  it  is 
47.5  percent. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials, 
Belgium,  in  1952,  used  8  pei’cent  of  such 
matei'ials  to  manufacture  textiles.  In 
1962,  the  latest  year  for  which  I  could 
obtain  figui'es,  the  percentage  was  26.1 
percent. 

France,  in  1952,  used  60.3  percent 
cotton.  Today  the  percentage  is  48.3 
pei'cent. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials, 
France  used  16.2  percent  in  1952;  now 
France  uses  29  percent. 

Consider  the  case  of  Germany.  In 
1952  Germany  used  52.8  percent  cotton 
as  against  47.3  percent  today. 

In  synthetics  Germany  used  33.6  per¬ 
cent  in  1952  and  is  now  using  42  percent. 

Consider  the  case  of  Italy.  In  1952, 
in  Italy  62  percent  of  all  fibers  used  was 
cotton  as  against  46  percent  in  1962. 
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In  the  case  of  manmade  materials, 
1952  in  Italy,  19.1  percent,  as  against 
35.6  percent,  was  used. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  In  1952,  the  United  Kingdom  cot¬ 
ton  amounted  to  52.3  percent  of  all  fibers 
used  as  against  30  percent  at  the  present 
time. 


In  1952,  18.7  percent  of  the  fibers  were 
synthetics,  and  today  this  is  now  41.6 
percent. 

So  the  change  from  cotton  to  syn¬ 
thetics  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  If  a  close  examination  were  made 
of  the  entire  problem,  it  would  be  seen 
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that  in  the  United  States  the  difference 
between  the  use  of  cotton  and  manmade 
synthetics  was  a  little  less  overall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
table  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  total  and  percent  of  total  by  fiber,  1952-62 


Million  pounds 

Percent 

Calendar  year 

Cotton 

Wool 

Man 

made 

Total 

Cot¬ 

ton 

Wool 

Man 

made 

Total 

Belgium: 

1952 . . 

173.5 

67.1 

20.3 

250.9 

69.2 

22.8 

8.0 

100 

1953 _ _ _ 

190.3 

69.9 

30.9 

291.1 

65.  4 

24.0 

10.6 

100 

1954 . . 

210.8 

63.3 

41.2 

315.3 

56.9 

20.0 

13.1 

100 

1955. . 

196.4 

64.8 

41.0 

302.2 

65. 1 

21.4 

13.5 

100 

1956 _ 

202.2 

78.0 

45.2 

325.4 

62. 1 

24.0 

13.9 

100 

1957 . . . . 

210.8 

79.8 

57.3 

347.9 

60.6 

22.9 

16.5 

100 

1968.... . . . 

164.5 

70.3 

38.1 

272.9 

60.2 

25.8 

14.0 

100 

1959 . . . 

190.7 

78.0 

52.7 

321.4 

59.3 

24.4 

16.3 

100 

1960 . . . . 

202.8 

86.6 

65.  5 

354.9 

57.2 

24.4 

18.4 

100 

1961 . . . 

201.1 

88.2 

81.8 

371.1 

54.2 

23.8 

22.0 

100 

1962  1 . . 

183.9 

102.1 

101.2 

387.  2 

47.5 

26.4 

26.1 

100 

France: 

1962 . . . 

548.3 

213.8 

147.5 

909.6 

60.3 

23.5 

16.2 

100 

1953 . 

682.2 

250.2 

189.2 

1,021.6 

57.0 

24.5 

18.  5 

100 

1954 _ 

649.0 

256.4 

193.1 

1,098.5 

59. 1 

23.3 

17.6 

100 

1956 _ _ _ 

570.3 

245.6 

209.7 

1, 025.  6 

55.6 

24.0 

20.4 

100 

1956 . . 

602.3 

276.2 

228.6 

1, 107. 1 

54.4 

24.9 

20.7 

100 

1957 . . . . 

667.3 

310.4 

270.7 

1, 248.  4 

53.4 

24.9 

21.7 

100 

1968 . . . 

630.5 

266.1 

267.0 

1,163.6 

54.2 

22.9 

22.9 

100 

1959 . . 

589.3 

266.8 

258.4 

1,114.5 

52.9 

23.9 

23.2 

100 

1960 . 

663.4 

279.8 

331.6 

1,  274.  8 

52.0 

22.0 

26.0 

100 

1961 _ _ 

661.8 

301.1 

336.6 

1,  299.  5 

50.9 

23.2 

25.9 

100 

1962  1.. . . 

618.8 

290.8 

371.5 

1, 281. 1 

48.3 

22.7 

29.0 

100 

Germany  (Federal 
Republic): 

1952 . . . 

468.5 

131.6 

304.0 

904. 1 

51.8 

14.6 

33.6 

100 

1953 _ 

548.7 

153.7 

349.9 

1, 052.  3 

52.2 

14.6 

33.2 

100 

1954 _ _ 

696.1 

151.7 

383.4 

1, 131.  2 

52.7 

13.4 

33.9 

100 

1955 _ _ 

599.9 

180.1 

417.3 

1, 197.  3 

50.1 

15.0 

34.9 

100 

1956 . . . . 

649.0 

191.4 

412.9 

1,253.3 

51.8 

15.3 

32.9 

100 

Million  pounds 

Percent 

Calendar  year 

Cotton 

Wool 

Man 

made 

Total 

Cot¬ 

ton 

Wool 

Man 

made 

Total 

1957 _ 

696.9 

192.2 

425.5 

1,  314.  6 

53.0 

14.6 

32.4 

100 

1958 _ 

665.3 

144.8 

389.3 

1,199.4 

55.5 

12.1 

32.4 

100 

1959 _ 

669.8 

153.7 

454.4 

1,277.9 

52.4 

12.0 

35.6 

100 

1960 _ 

713.6 

155.0 

506.8 

1,375.4 

51.9 

11.3 

36.8 

100 

1961 _ 

689.6 

149.9 

528.2 

1,367.7 

50.4 

11.0 

38.6 

100 

1962  i _ 

656.5 

147.9 

584.0 

1, 388.  4 

47.3 

10.7 

42.0 

100 

Italy: 

1952 _ 

409.6 

125.0 

126.  3 

660.9 

62.0 

18.9 

19.1 

100 

1953 _ 

410.5 

131.6 

145.5 

687.6 

59.7 

19.1 

21.2 

100 

1954 _ _ _ 

414.9 

118.6 

192.5 

726.0 

57.2 

16.3 

26.5 

100 

1955 _ 

361.3 

113.3 

161.2 

635.8 

56.8 

17.8 

25.  4 

100 

1956.... . . 

386.2 

126.  8 

212.  7 

725.7 

53.2 

17.5 

29.3 

100 

1957 _ 

430.8 

160.9 

238.5 

830.2 

51.9 

19.4 

28.7 

100 

1958.. . . . . 

405.9 

156.1 

244.5 

806.5 

50.3 

19.  4 

30.3 

100 

1959 _ _ 

443.6 

178.6 

268.5 

890.7 

49.8 

20.  0 

30.2 

100 

1960 _ 

600.4 

214.  5 

290.1 

1,005.0 

49.8 

21.3 

28.9 

100 

1961. . . 

496.0 

186.  9 

314.8 

997.7 

49.8 

18.7 

31.5 

100 

1962J _ 

511.9 

205.0 

396.2 

1,113.1 

46.  0 

18.4 

35.6 

100 

United  Kingdom: 

1952 . 

694.4 

385.8 

246.9 

1,  327. 1 

52.3 

29.0 

18.7 

100 

1953 _ _ 

814.6 

496.0 

377.  0 

1,687.6 

48.3 

29.4 

22.3 

100 

1954 _ 

883.4 

471.  6 

401.2 

1,  756.  2 

50.3 

26.8 

22.9 

100 

1955 _ 

774.3 

486.3 

394.6 

1.  655.  2 

46.8 

29.4 

23.8 

100 

1956 _ _ _ 

733.2 

492.1 

423.3 

1,  648.  6 

44.5 

29.8 

25.7 

100 

1957 . . . . 

759.9 

500.2 

449.  7 

1,  709.  8 

44.4 

29.2 

26.4 

100 

1958.. . . 

631.8 

460.1 

372.6 

1,  464.  5 

43.1 

31.  4 

26.5 

100 

1959 . . 

639.1 

535.3 

439.6 

1,  614.  0 

39.6 

33.2 

27.2 

100 

1960 . . . 

613.8 

506.2 

526.9 

1,  646.  9 

37.3 

30.7 

32.0 

100 

1961 . 

561.2 

471.8 

604.1 

1,627.1 

33.9 

29.0 

37.1 

100 

1962  i . . 

492.5 

448.0 

670.6 

1,611. 1 

30.6 

27.8 

41.6 

100 

l  Estimated.  Source:  Data  from  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 


bnited  States :  Mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  total  and  percent  of 

total  by  fiber,  1962-62 


Year 

Million  pounds 

Percent 

Cotton 

Wool 

Manmade 

Total 

Cotton 

Wool 

Manmade 

Total 

1952 . . 

4,470.9 

464.4 

1, 463. 7 

6, 399. 0 

69.9 

7.2 

22.9 

100 

1953 . . 

4,456.1 

494.0 

1,501.9 

6, 452. 0 

69.1 

7.6 

23.3 

100 

1954 . . 

4, 127. 3 

384. 1 

1,483.3 

5,  994. 7 

68.8 

6.4 

24.8 

100 

1955 _ _ 

4, 382.  4 

413.8 

1,851.4 

6,  647.  6 

65.9 

6.3 

27.8 

100 

1956 _ _ 

4,  362.  6 

440.8 

1,  686.0 

6, 488. 4 

67.2 

6.8 

26.0 

100 

1967 . . 

4, 060. 4 

368.8 

1,  744.  6 

6, 173.  8 

65.8 

6.0 

28.2 

100 

1958 . . 

3,  866.  9 

331.1 

1,  702.  4 

5, 900.  4 

65.6 

5.6 

28.8 

100 

1959 . . 

4, 334.  5 

435.3 

1,  993.  6 

6,  763.  7 

64. 1 

6.4 

29.5 

100 

1960 . . . 

4, 190.  9 

411.9 

1,817.1 

6,419.0 

65.3 

6.4 

28.3 

100 

1961 . . . . 

4,081.5 

412. 1 

1,988.4 

6, 482.  0 

62.9 

6.4 

30.7 

100 

1962 _ _ _ 

4, 189.  9 

429.1 

2,339.2 

6, 958.  2 

60.2 

6.2 

33.6 

100 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  only  a  few  more 
minutes  in  order  to  point  up  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  cost  of  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  in  comparison  with  the  program 
that  I  expect  to  offer  and  the  current 
program.  The  current  program  envi¬ 
sions  a  support  price,  in  round  figures, 
of  32.5  cents.  The  program  I  shall  offer 
as  a  substitute  would  reduce  cotton  to 
30  cents  a  pound.  As  I  pointed  but  this 
afternoon  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  under 
the  Senate  amendment  that  program 
would  cost  $753  million  in  the  following 
way:  trade  incentive  payment — that  is, 
to  the  textile  mills  to  enable  the  textile 
mills  to  obtain  cotton  at  world  prices — 
$312  million.  The  export  subsidy  is  $162 


million.  Public  Law  480,  $117  million. 
Producer  payment,  $102  million.  That 
is  the  differential  between  the  fixed  30 
cent  and  15  percent  additional.  Carry¬ 
ing  charge,  $60  million.  The  total  is 
$753  million. 

How  do  they  reduce  that  figure?  By 
taking  cotton  that  is  in  CCC  stocks  and 
pay  in  kind  to  the  handlers  of  cotton, 
$305  million.  Taken  from  $753  million, 
that  leaves  a  net  cost,  according  to  this 
table,  of  $448  million. 

Then,  in  order  to  reach  the  lower  fig¬ 
ure  of  $448  million,  there  is  a  paper 
transfer  made  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.  Instead  of  indicat¬ 
ing  3  million  bales  outside  of  CCC  stocks, 
they  have  added  500,000  bales  to  private 
stocks. 


If  we  put  the  figure  as  it  should  be,  at 
3  million  bales,  which  is  the  current 
amount  that  is  handled  by  traders,  the 
cost  would  be  increased  by  $58  million, 
for  a  total,  under  the  new  program,  of 
$506  million. 

This  is  the  program  that  I  shall  pro¬ 
pose:  The  export  subsidy  remains  the 
same,  $162  million.  It  is  the  same  as  in 
the  bill  now  pending.  The  figure  for 
Public  Law  480  remains  the  same,  $117 
million.  The  carrying  charge  would  be 
$93  million.  The  total  would  be  $385 
million. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  in  my  judgment, 
that  in  giving  out  these  figures  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  puts  no  value  on 
cotton  taken  in  under  the  program  that 
I  shall  propose.  The  Department  states 
that  450,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  pur¬ 
chased.  That  cotton  certainly  has  value. 
Yet  they  do  not  give  it  value.  But  in 
the  table  I  have  prepared,  since  the  cot¬ 
ton  is  of  value,  since  we  have  it  there,  I 
assign  a  value  of  $115  a  bale.  That  is 
the  world  price. 

So  if  we  take  that  into  consideration, 
the  cost  of  the  program  that  I  shall  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Senate  will  be  $399  million, 
in  contrast  to  $506  million  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  submitted. 

Of  course,  under  the  current  program 
of  32.47  cents,  using  the  same  figures, 
the  same  estimates  for  all  programs,  that 
program  would  cost  $486  million,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  present  program  of  $506 
million. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ta¬ 
ble  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Upland  cotton:  Comparison  of  estimated 
expenditures  under  current  legislation, 
H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  with  cotton 
at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch 


1964  CROP 


Major  items 

Current  law 

Senate 

amend¬ 

ment 

30 

cents 

32.47 

cents 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

312 

162 

162 

13 

117 

i  225 
18 
117 

Cotton  products  payment _ 

117 

102 

60 

93 

94 

Total _ 

385 

2  66 

454 

3  112 

753 

‘305 

Change  in  stocks . . 

Total _  _ 

451 

52 

566 

80 

448 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  5 _ 

Total 

399 

486 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 

58 

Total  . . 

506 

'Export  subsidy  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

2  CCC  acquired  450,000  bales  at  $147.50. 

3  CCC  acquired  700,000  bales  at  $160. 

4  CCC  disposal  of  2,150,000  bales  valued  at  $305,000,000: 
1,750,000  at  $147.50,  $259,000,000;  400,000  at  $115,  $46,000,- 
000. 

5  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price,  $115. 

8  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  1965  pro¬ 
gram,  under  the  proposal  I  am  making, 
the  total  cost,  using  the  same  figures, 
will  be  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  that  is  taken  in  will  be  $422  million, 
in  contrast  to  $577  million  under  the 
present  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Upland  cotton:  Comparison  of  estimated 
expenditures  under  current  legislation, 
H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  with  cotton 
at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch 
1965  CROP 


Current  law 

Senate 

Major  items 

30 

cents 

32.47 

cents 

amend¬ 

ment 

Trade  incentive  payment . .  _ 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

312 

Export  subsidy...  _ 

162 

i  225 

146 

Cotton  products  payment _ 

Public  Law  480 _ 

13 

18 

117 

117 

117 

Producer  payments . 

117 

Carrying  charges _ _ 

103 

105 

48 

Total _ _ 

395 

465 

740 

Change  in  stocks.. . 

2  125 

3 176 

4  221 

Total . 

520 

641 

8  519 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  8 _ 

98 

126 

Total.. . . . 

422 

515 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 
to  private  stocks  7 . 

58 

Total . . 

577 

1  Export  subsidy  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

2  CCC  acquired  850,000  bales  at  $47.50. 

3  CCC  acquired  1,100,000  bales  at  $160. 

4  CCC  disposal  of  1,500,000  bales  valued  at  $147.50  per 
bale. 

5  Difference  between  this  total  and  table  shown  on 
p.  16  of  report  due  to  rounding  and  inclusion  of  $3,000,000 
in  trade  incentive  payment  for  imports  and  city  crop 
which  would  not  be  made. 

8  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price,  $116. 

7  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  1966  crop, 
the  program  I  am  suggesting  will  cost 
$451  million,  in  contrast  to  $571  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  program  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering. 

I  repeat,  I  have  taken  the  same  figures, 
the  same  totals,  the  same  estimates  the 
Department  has  taken  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  present  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  a  table  indicating  the 
cost  of  the  1967  crop.  Under  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  am  proposing,  the  cost  will  be 
$479  million,  in  contrast  to  the  program 
we  are  now  considering  of  $548  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Upland  cotton:  Comparison  of  estimated 
expenditures  under  current  legislation, 
H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  with  cotton 
at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch 

1966  CROP 


Current  law 

Senate 

amend- 

Major  items 

30 

cents 

32.47 

cents 

ment 

Trade  incentive  payment _ 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

312 

Export  subsidy _ _ 

162 

1  225 

143 

Cotton  products  payment.  _. 

13 

18 

Public  Law  480  ..  _ _ 

117 

117 

117 

Producer  payments _ _ 

119 

Carrying  charges  _ 

115 

119 

37 

Total . . 

407 

‘  479 

734 

Change  in  stocks. .  _ 

2  199 

3  256 

<221 

Total _ 

606 

735 

8  513 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  6 _ 

155 

155 

Total _ _ 

451 

580 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 
to  private  stocks  7 _ 

58 

Total . . . 

571 

1  Export  subsidy  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

2  CCC  acquired,  1,350,000  bales  at  $147.50. 

3  CCC  acquired  1,600,000  bales  at  $160. 

4  CCC  disposal  of  1,500,000  bales  valued  at  $147.50  per 
bale. 

8  Difference  between  this  total  and  table  shown  on  p. 
16  of  report  due  to  rounding  and  inclusion  of  $3,000,000  in 
trade  incentive  payment  for  imports  and  city  crop  which 
which  would  not  be  made. 

8  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price,  $1 15. 

7  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 


1967  CROP 


Trade  incentive  payment _ 

325 

Export  subsidy.!./. _ _ 

162 

i  225 

140 

Cotton  products  payment _ 

Public  Law  480 _  _  ... 

13 

IS 

117 

117 

117 

Producer  payments . . 

120 

Carrying  charges _ _  _ 

130 

137 

24 

Total.  .  _ _ 

422 

497 

726 

Change  in  stocks.. . 

2  258 

3  320 

4  236 

Total _  _ 

680 

817 

8  490 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  8_ .  .. 

201 

230 

Total _  _ 

479 

587 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 
to  private  stocks  7 . . 

58 

Total..  . . . 

548 

February  28 

1  Export,  subsidy  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

2  CCC  acquired  1,750,000  bales  at  $147.50. 

3  CCC  acquired  2,000,000  bales  at  $160. 

4  CCC  disposal  of  1,600,000  bales  valued  at  $147.50  per 
bale. 

8  Difference  between  this  total  and  table  shown  on  p. 
16  of  report  due  to  rounding  and  inclusion  of  $3,000,000  in 
trade  incentive  payment  for  imports  and  city  crop  which 
would  not  be  made. 

8  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  w'orld 
price,  $115. 

7  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  arises  in  my  mind,  What  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  when  we  run  out  of  sur¬ 
plus  cotton?  Under  this  program  we  are 
supposed  to  retain  a  certain  amount.  I 
think  it  is  estimated  that  we  should  have 
at  least  8  million  bales  on  hand,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  point  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  instructed  to  use 
as  a  guideline  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  cotton  that  can  be  planted  over  and 
above  the  allotment. 

Whenever  the  surplus  cotton  amounts 
to  8  million  bales,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  a  free  hand,  without  lim¬ 
itation,  without  yardsticks,  to  permit  the 
planting  of  extra  cotton.  That  will,  in 
my  opinion,  come  into  competition  with 
the  cotton  surplus  that  is  on  hand. 

Remember,  under  the  bill,  for  1964,  the 
Secretary  is  able  to  increase  cotton  plant¬ 
ings  by  10  percent  and  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus  by  1  million  bales.  But  when  the 
surplus  is  reduced  to  8  million  bales, 
the  Secretary  is  left  free  to  permit 
any  amonut  of  extra  cotton,  as  he  sees  fit. 

Those  are  broad  powers.  I  do  not  say 
the  Secretary  will  use  them  indiscrim¬ 
inately  and  let  large  amounts  of  cotton 
be  produced,  but  there  is  no  limitation 
in  the  law. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  would  strike 
that  provision  from  the  bill.  I  think  it 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill  if  the 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  by  way  of 
a  substitute  is  not  adopted. 

I  have  glossed  over  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  I  have  not  discussed 
the  proposal  I  hope  to  present.  I  shall 
wait  to  do  that  until  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  Senators  will  look  over  the 
bill  and  study  the  tables  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  is  true.  I  have  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  now  for  27  years,  and  I  have  never 
seen  such  lobbying  as  that  to  pass  the 
cotton  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  Every¬ 
one  is  being  imposed  on,  and  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  bill, 
it  will  be  studied  closely  by  all  Senators. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed  without  amendment, 
it  will  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producers  of  cotton,  yet  those  are  the 
ones  whom  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  should  try  to  assist. 

I  do  not  like  to  witness  the  Congress 
enacting  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
cause  the  taxpayers  to  pay  this  big  dif¬ 
ference  that  may  exist  between  the  world 
price  of  cotton  and  whatever  support 
price  we  offer  to  the  growers.  And  as  to 
that,  the  parity  concept  was  retained  in 
the  bill  as  the  bill  came  to  us  originally 
from  the  Department.  The  parity  con¬ 
cept  was  not  in  the  bill,  but  we  were  able, 
at  least,  to  amend  it  so  that  after  1964 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  the 
authority  to  fix  the  price  supports  rang¬ 
ing  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  I  conclude 
and  hope  that  Senators  will  study  the 
new  bill  in  the  light  of  present  law,  and 
that  early  action  will  be  taken  on  it. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  surprised,  but 
in  a  discussion  which  took  place  this 
afternoon  on  the  subject  of  beef  prices,  I 
understand  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
amend  the  bill  to  protect  the  producers 
of  beef. 

That  may  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  but 
we  have  not  had  any  hearings  on  the 
matter;  on  the  Other  hand,  I  doubt  that 
the  Senate  would  have  the  right,  under 
the  rules,  to  amend  the  bill  in  that 
direction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take 
action,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  both  the 
cotton  and  wheat  bills  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  also  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  to 
separate  the  wheat  provision  from  the 
cotton  bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  no  way  of  enacting  a  wheat  bill 
except  by  attaching  it  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Cooley  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  we  can  take  action 
early  next  week  on  both  cotton  and 
wheat,  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  piece 
of  legislation  before  the  President  in 
time,  so  that  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  both  cotton  and  wheat  producers. 


NOMINATION  OP  NICHOLAS  JOHN¬ 
SON  TO  BE  MARITIME  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  report  the  nomination  of 
Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Mari¬ 
time  Administrator,  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  was  approved  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  committee.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  nomination  is  confirmed.  / 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  a/k. 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  nomination.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have/ printed  in 
the  Record  a  biography  of/Mr.  Nicholas 
Johnson  that  was  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra¬ 
phy  was  ordered  ty  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows/ 

Biography  op  Nicholas  Johnson,  Designated 
by  President  /ohnson  To  Be  Maritime 
Administrator 

Nicholas  Johnson  was  born  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  on  September  23,  1934,  and  after  at¬ 
tending  University  High  School  there  re¬ 
ceived  lye  B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  waft  elected  to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Pi  Sigma 
Alpha,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Xfter  graduation  from  law  school  in  1958, 
smere  he  had  been  article  editor  of  the 
/Texas  Law  Review  and  was  elected  to  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  Mr.  Johnson  was  admitted 
to  the  Texas  bar  and  became  law  clerk  to 


Judge  John  R.  Brown  of  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  following 
year  he  clerked  for  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black',  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  fall  of  1960  he  went  to  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  where  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  Law  School  (Boalt 
Hall)  as  an  acting  associate  professor.  There 
his  principal  courses  were  administrative 
law  and  oil  and  gas.  He  served  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  a  member  of  the  chancellor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Natural  Resources,  and  a  con¬ 
sultant  and  associate  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Law  and  Society.  His  research  in¬ 
terests  related  to  California  administrative 
agencies,  and  natural  gas  industry  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Since  1963  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov¬ 
ington  &  Burling  and  he  engaged  in  practice 
relating  to  administrative  agencies  (though 
not  the  Maritime  Administration). 

He  is  admitted  to  practice  in  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Texas,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
Texas  Bar  Association.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Bar  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Continuing  Legal  Education,  as  a 
director  and  member  of  the  board  of  edi ./ 
tors  of  the  International  Society  for  G e/f¬ 
eral  Semantics,  and  as  a  member  of  Jthe 
Jurimetrics  Committee  of  the  Association 
.  of  American  Law  Schools  (concerned  in  part 
With  the  use  of  computers  in  legal  research). 

\Mr.  Johnson  is  married  to  the  former  Ka- 
rerk  Chapman,  of  Iowa  City,  and/has  a  son, 
Sherman,  and  a  daughter,  JuUe. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CASSIUS  CLAY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  President,  last 

Tuesday  evening,  iiyMiami,  Fla.,  a  sur¬ 
prising  upset\ccui/ed  in  the  prize  fight 
world.  The  \dPwn  of  heavyweight 
champion  of  therworld  was  knocked  from 
the  head  of  S^nn^Xiston  and  found  its 
place  upon  Jche  head  of  his  opponent, 
Cassius  Clap.  \ 

This,  a/course,  brought  Cassius  Clay 
very  muen  into  the  limelight,  although  he 
had  b/en  endeavoring  foiNsome  time  to 
talkvnis  way  into  the  limelight,  with  a 
faur  fegree  of  success.  \ 

/However,  no  one  can  laugh  oflkthe  fact 
/mat  Cassius  Clay  is  today  thevieavy- 
weight  boxing  champion  of  the  \orld. 
Therefore,  everything  that  Cassius \jlay 
says  is  now  considered  news.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  read  two  news  accounts  at 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  religion, 
and  to  get  some  of  his  views  on  at  least 
one  of  the  existing  religions  which  is 
considered  highly  controversial. 

One  of  the  articles  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yester¬ 
day  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Milton  Gross, 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  It  deals  with  the  fact  that  Cas¬ 
sius  Clay  is  an  adherent  of  the  so-called 
Islam  religion. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  only  brief 
excerpts  from  the  article  in  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  interest  in  his  religion: 

People  seem  to  be  all  shook  up  by  what  I 
think.  I’m  no  troublemaker.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  forced  integration.  I  know  where  I 
belong.  I’m  not  going  to  force  myself  into 
anybody’s  house. 

Further  on  he  said : 

I’m  the  heavyweight  champion,  but  right 
now  there  are  some  neighborhoods  I  can’t 
move  into.  I  know  how  to  dodge  boobytraps 
and  dogs.  I  dodge  them  by  staying  in  my 
own  neighborhood.  A  man  don’t  want  you, 


don’t  try  to  force  him.  Stay  with  our  own. 
Tigers  stay  with  tigers,  red  ants  stay  yfith. 
red  ants,  Cubans  stay  with  Cubans. /This 
fighting  and  stuff  is  unnecessary.  Why  do 
two  Negroes  have  to  go  2  miles  oil/  of  the 
way  to  a  white  school,  upsetting  /he  whole 
school?  / 

Further  on  he  said:  / 

I  respect  everybody.  I’raf  peaceable  by 
nature.  I  couldn’t  be  condemned  and  pun¬ 
ished  for  not  running  wittr the  mob.  They’re 
just  educated  fools,  juet  running  around. 
I’m  not  joining  a  forj/ed  integration  move¬ 
ment,  because  it  don’t  work.  A  man  has 
got  to  know  where/he  belongs. 

Mr.  Preside/t,  there  was  another 
article  published  in  this  morning’s  New 
York  Timey'aealing  with  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  I  shall  read  one  or  two  brief  ex¬ 
cerpts  Mm  that  article,  which  is  by 
the  Associated  Press,  in  which  Clay 
denie^/that  his  Islam  religion,  as  repre¬ 
sent/!  by  a  sect  to  which  he  is  an  ad- 
he/nt,  is  an  advocate  of  violence.  He 
s/ys  that  all  they  seek  is  peace. 

/  He  made  this  statement : 

We  believe  that  forced  and  token  integra¬ 
tion  is  but  a  temporary  and  not  an  ever¬ 
lasting  solution  to  the  Negro  problem,  he 
added.  It  is  merely  a  pacifier.  We  don’t 
think  one  people  should  force  its  culture 
upon  another.  I  get  telephone  calls  every 
day.  They  want  me  to  carry  signs.  They 
want  me  to  picket.  They  tell  me  it  would 
be  a  wonderful  thing  if  I  married  a  white 
woman  because  this  would  be  good  for 
brotherhood.  * 

He  said  further: 

It  was  only  natural  that  people  of  like 
culture  and  heritage  should  live  together. 

Animals  in  the  jungle  flock  together. 

Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chinese,  and  Jap¬ 
anese  all  live  better  if  they  are  together. 

I  don’t  like  hot  Mexican  food  and  I  would 
be  unhappy  if  somebody  made  me  eat  it. 
At  the  same  time,  you  may  not  like  what 
I  like — turnip  greens  and  hominy  grits,  or 
country  music.  If  you  don’t  like  it  you 
shouldn’t  have  to  accept  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  don’t  impose  myself  on  people  who  don’t 
want  me.  If  I  go  in  somebody’s  house  where 
I’m  not  welcome,  I  am  uncomfortable.  So 
I  stay  away. 

I  like  white  people.  I  like  my  own  people. 
They  can  live  together  without  infringing 
on  each  other.  You  can’t  condemn  a  man 
for  wanting  peace.  If  you  do,  you  condemn 
peace  itself. 

•>,  These  are  only  brief  excerpts  from  the 
cWo  articles  to  which  I  have  referred. 

\  do  not  know  Cassius  Clay.  As  an 
avicKj-eader  of  the  sports  page,  I  am  fa- 
milia\  with  his  temperament  and  with 
his  verwhigh  opinion  of  his  own  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  I  have  followed  his  ca¬ 
reer  withNa  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
would  be  leal  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
that  until  last  Tuesday  I  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  could  outtalk  Sonny  Liston 
by  a  very  wide  Sigrgin,  but  that  in  the 
ring  Liston  woulav  very  likely  outfight 
Cassius  Clay  by  an  equally  wide  margin. 
The  events  have  proved  me  a  very  poor 
prophet — in  which  I  nave  considerable 
company — because  the\events  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Cassius  Clay  could 
fight  as  well  as  he  could  talk;  at  least 
he  could  outstrip  Liston  in  bo^i  of  these 
fields. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  beading 
the  Koran.  That  was  when  I  was^jass- 
ing  through  a  stage  that  I  believe  eatery 
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young  man  passes  through,  being  un¬ 


sure,  of  himself,  when  I  read  the  litera¬ 


ture  of  the  various  religions.  I  have  for- 
gotten’Xpractically  all  that  I  read.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  this  branch 
whose  members  claim  to  be  adherents  of 
Islam.  \ 

I  do  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  va¬ 
rious  groups  who  are  attempting  to  use 
compulsion  in  forced  race  mixing  in  this 
country,  and  who,  have  the  support  of 
the  highest  officials^  of  our  country,  say 
that  these  people,  tnfc  disciples  of  Islam, 
or  Black  Muslims — although  Clay  says 
they  themselves  do  noNcall  themselves 
that — are  blacks  who  advocate  violence. 
For  that  reason  the  country  has  looked 
with  some  great  suspicion  orkthis  group. 
It  so  happens  that  their  ov>n  leaders 
deny  that  they  stand  for  violence.  Cas¬ 
sius  Clay  in  his  statements  says  they 
stand  for  peace.  \ 

I  will  say,  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  their  real  beliefs,  that  I  dp 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  anj 
violence  being  perpetrated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  adherents  of  this  sect  that  is 
called  the  Black  Muslims  by  the  inte¬ 
gration  leaders. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper  in  this  country  today  which 
does  not  carry  a  story  of  hate  or  violence 
that  is  perpetrated  by  the  leaders  and 
members  of  so-called  nonviolent  groups. 
Every  one  of  the  difficulties  of  which  we 
hear,  including  these  which  have  been 
transpiring  for  the  last  2  or  3  days  in 
Princess  Anne,  Md.,  is  being  carried  out 
by  those  who  pretend  that  they  believe 
in  nonviolence.  They  go  into  streets 
and  into  the  stores  of  other  people  and 
perpetrate  acts  of  violence. 

I  cannot  settle  this  matter  here,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  area 
of  this  religious  group.  However,  I  have 
complete  compassion  for  Cassius  Clay, 
for  I  know  what  will  ensue  as  a  result 
of  these  interviews.  People  may  think 
that  he  has  talked  himself  into  trouble 
before.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  can  compare  with  what  will  descend 
on  him  now.  He  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  display  a  much  higher  degree  of 
courage  than  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  show  in  the  ring  with  that  fearsome 
monster — at  least,  the  supposed  fear-* 
some  monster  at  that  time — Soi 
Liston. 


I  believe  Cassius  Clay  is  22  years-old. 
He  will  now,  in  my  opinion,  be  subjected 
to  a  campaign  of  harassment,  humilia¬ 
tion,  pressures,  insult,  and  pickjCing  such 
as  has  seldom  been  seen. 

Every  effort  will  be  mad^o  force  him 
to  state  either  that  he  Was  been  mis¬ 
quoted  or  wishes  to  rejfract  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  thlse  interviews. 

I  am  interested  to^ee  that  apparently 
as  one  Negro  who  J^s  gone  to  the  com¬ 
plete  top  in  his  abcation  in  the  Nation 
he  is  willing  t<^)ay  a  ,  certain  price  to 
maintain  his yaelf-respect.  He  appar¬ 
ently  does  npt  feel  that  he  is  imposed 
upon  or  humiliated,  or  insulted  by  asso¬ 
ciating  ouny  with  members  of  his  own 
race.  Hre  sees  nothing  demeaning  or 
cause  dor  a  feeling  of  inferiority  because 
fht  have  to  sit  in  a  schoolroom 
members  of  his  own  race,  without 
tging  about  an  imbalance,  and  trans¬ 


porting  members  of  the  other  race  across 
town,  so  that  there  might  be  half  white 
and  half  Negro  in  that  schoolroom. 

But  he  will  pay  for  this.  For  example, 
as  a  Negro  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
he  will  never  be  invited  to  the  White 
House  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  he  is  an  opponent  of 
forced  integration.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  he  would  be  favorably  received  by 
the  leadership  if  he  were  to  come  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  because  Messrs.  Fore¬ 
man,  King,  and  Wilkins — and  I  do  not 
recall  at  the  moment  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  nonviolent  movement — ob¬ 
ject  very  strongly  to  any  recognition 
being  shown  a  member  of  their  race  who 
is  guilty  of  what  they  regard  as  heresy. 
I  hope  the  punishment  of  this  young 
man  will  not  go  any  further. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartJ. 
One  of  these  newspaper  articles  states 
that  the  Senator  on  behalf  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  is  to 
.look  into  all  the  deals  that  have  to  do 
rith  some  contracts  that  have  been 
made.  I  hope  he  does  not  claim  that 
dachas  a  monopoly  on  these  views  and 
thatNherefore,  he  should  be  subjected 
some  \musual  treatment.  I  am  qui 
sure  that  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  deal  sairly  with  Clay.  I  am  net  so 
sure  of  theSother  agencies  and  aglivities 
of  government. 

The  statement  is  made  in  out  of  these 
articles  that  trare  is  a  likelihood  that 
Clay  will  be  called  into  nnlitary  duty. 
We  can  be  sure  thatthero^vill  be  a  great 
demand  that  he  be\aUea  into  the  mil¬ 
itary  service.  I  do  envy  him  if  he 
is  placed  under  seafeants  or  training 
officers  in  militarjr  camng  in  which  a 
great  many  or  ^najoritj\pf  them  are 
Negroes. 

Mr.  HARTV'  Mr.  President^  will  the 
Senator  yield!? 

Mr.  RUSpELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Micjingan. 

Mr.  B&RT.  I  was  just  leaving Vhe 
Chandler  when  the  distinguished  Seh- 
ato^rom  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  men 
tiqjled  my  name. 

[r.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  have 
Lentioned  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  he  not  been  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  HART.  I  know  that.  I  was  here 
to  listen  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  debate 
the  farm  bill.  I  followed  with  great  in¬ 
terest  the  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  making  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  Be¬ 
cause  he  knows  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
so  well,  I  scarcely  need  reassure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  does  hot  regard  the  re¬ 
ligious  belief  of  any  man  to  be  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  has  now  gotten 
into  the  political  area,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ligious  area. 

Mr.  HART.  To  the  extent  that  news¬ 
paper  articles  have  referred  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  in  this  fight,  I  should  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  curiosity  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  extended  to  the  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  only  the  contractual 
arrangements,  of  the  recent  Miami  fight. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Sen¬ 
ator  Kefauver  held  a  number  of  hear¬ 
ings  on  boxing.  The  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
bill  on  the  subject  bears  the  late  Sena^br 
Kefauver’s  name.  According  to  news¬ 
paper  reports,  the  then  champion  Owned 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  company 
which  paid  the  then  challenger,  Mr. 
Clay,  $50,000  before  the  fight  in  order 
that  the  company  might  obtain  the  right 
to  pick  the  then  challenger’s  next  op¬ 
ponent.  I  thought  this  rnight  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  value  to  complete  the  rec¬ 
ord  which  the  late  /Senator  Kefauver 
made.  That  will  foe  the  extent  of  the 
review  to  be  mada/by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELJn  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  it  Whs  unnecessary  for  him  to 
make  that  Statement.  I  merely  men¬ 
tioned  the/fact  because  it  so  happened 
that  the ^Headline  was  immediately  above 
the  article  about  the  Senator’s  intention 
to  probe  and  investigate  the  activities  of 
Cla^nd  Liston. 

lr.  HART.  In  my  book,  a  much  high- 
priority  attaches  to  the  civil  rights 
fill,  about  which  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  I  have  disagree¬ 
ments,  than  the  inquiry  by  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  will  not  consider  the  fight 
contract  until  after  the  civil  rights  bill 
is  settled. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  would  not 
consider  it  before  then,  since  I  under¬ 
stand  he  has  been  designated  at  least 
a  three-star  generalissimo  in  the  army 
that  is  determined  to  carry  this  issue 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  minority  who  are 
struggling  for  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  assumed  that  the  Senator  might  have 
the  members  of  his  staff  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  it.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit¬ 
tee  has  probably  the  largest  staff  of  any 
subcommittee  in  Congress.  I  thought 
jerhaps  the  Senator  might  spare  seven 

eight  of  them  to  investigate  the  Clay 
affair  while  he  was  leading  the  civil 
rights  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
do  ndt  know  what  area  of  the  legislation 
the  Senator  is  in  charge  of.  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  confused.  The  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  did  rKveal  some  of  his  battle  strate¬ 
gy  by  givingrthe  names  of  the  generalis¬ 
simos  and  th\particular  areas  in  which 
they  would  leadrthe  attack.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  It  has  slipped  my  mind 
as  to  where  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  be  leading  thdscharge.  But  I  knew 
•  the  Senator  would  bk  in  the  Chamber, 
giving  priority  to  the  ci>il  rights  bill  when 
it  was  being  considered.VI  assumed  the 
Senator  would  have  a  numter  of  his  staff 
members  making  inquiry  into  the  Clay 
matter.  \ 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
army  in  which  I  serve  is  commanded,  so 
far  as  the  direct  field  engagement  uncon¬ 
cerned,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  wto 
sits  in  front  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
It  is  an  army  which  is  marching  in  the 
cause  of  right.  We  hope  that  segrega¬ 
tion  by  law  and  custom  or  tradition  will 
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and  crop-history  preservation.  Rep/  Whitten  urged  tariff  investigation  of  livestock 
imports.  Several  Reps,  claimed  Sdviet  wheat  purchases  not  caused  by  crop  failure. 
Rep.  Fulton,  Tenn. ,  inserted  editorial  favoring  fqod  stamp  program.  Several  Reps, 
introduced  bills  to  restrict  mdat  imports.  Reps.  Dprn  and  Hoeven  inserted  resolu- 

Otions  opposing  meat  imports.  /  Rep.  Jensen  inserted  ratters  expressing  concern  over 
depressed  cattle  prices,  fyep.  Cooley  praised  food  stamp  program. 
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SENATE 

COTTON;  WHEAT.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  Several 
Senators  submitted  amendments  which  they  intend  to  propose.  Pending  at  re¬ 
cess  was  a  modified  amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender  providing  substitute  language 
on  cotton  and/eliminating  the  wheat  provisions,  pp.  3904-7,  3^19-21,  3946-61, 
3963-78,  3980-2 


EACE  CORPS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2455,  to  authorize  appropriati 
$115,000,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  pp.  3908-11 

3.  FOOD  DONATIONS;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Departme 
proposed  bills  to  permit  purchase  of  processed  food  grain  products  in  additio 
to  purchase  of  flour  and  cornmeal  and  donating  the  same  for  certain  domestic 
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and  foreign  purposes,  to  continue  the  donations  of  dairy  products  for  veterar 
and  the  armed  forces,  to  make  uniform  for  ail  commodities  the  provisions  foj 
reducing  farm  acreage  and  producer  allotments  for  false  statements,  and  t< 
>rovide  for  a  uniform  rule  regarding  preservation  of  crop  history  under  dferi- 
iltural  programs;  to  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  House yAgri- 
culsture  Committee,  pp.  3898,  3895 

4.  ECONOMIC  REPORT.  Received  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  ,the/feconomic 

Report\S.  Rept.  931).  pp.  3899-60 

5.  EXPENDITURES^  PERSONNEL.  Received  the  report  of  the  Byrd  Committee  on  Re¬ 

duction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  relating  to  Go^rnment  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.  pp~  3900-3 

6.  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Aiken  commended  the  special  jjrfilk  program  as  an  aid 

to  the  physical  fitness  program,  pp.  3921-2 

7.  POVERTY  PROGRAM.  Sen.\Gruening  discussed  the  povert^  program  and  inserted  and 

commended  an  article  by^Professor  Galbraith,  "Let/Us  Begin:  An  Invitation  to 
Action  on  Poverty.”  pp.N3928-36 

8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Keating  Commended  President  Johnson  for  blocking  lard 

shipments  to  Cuba  and  recommended  closer  cq/^rdination  of  trade  policies, 
pp.  3942-3 

9.  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Morse  commende^the/^ecipients  of  Secretary  Udall's  con¬ 

servation  awards,  pp.  3978-9 

10.  CtVIL  DEFENSE;  BUILDINGS.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  de¬ 
ferred  action  on  H.  R.  8200,  to  provide \or  construction  of  fallout  shelters 
in  all  Government  buildings.  p£  D156 

HOUSE 

11.  MEAT  IMPORTS,  Rep.  VJhitte^  urged  that  the  Secretary  use  Sec.  22  authority 

to  cause  a  Tariff  Commission  investigation  of  livestock  imports,  pp.  3870-1 

12.  WHEAT.  Several  Representatives  agreed  with  the  charge  by  Rep.  Stinson  that 

the  compelling  reason  for  the  Soviet's  purchases  of  wt^at  is  not  a  crop  fail¬ 
ure  but  rather  in/order  to  meet  their  export  commitment^  build  up  strategic 
stockpiles  for  possible  war  purposes,  and  for  use  in  their  chemical  industry, 
pp.  3873-8 

13.  FOOD  STAMP  E^OGRAM,  Rep.  Fulton  (Tenn.)  inserted  an  editorialNprging  the 

continuation  of  the  food  stamp  program,  p.  3894 

14.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  -Committee  reported  H.  R.  \0199,  the 

D.  Q,y  appropriation  bill  (H.  Rept.  1160).  p.  3896 

15.  WEATHER  RESEARCH.  Both  Houses  received  an  interim  report  from  Commerce \re- 
.ating  to  research  progress  and  plans  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  fiscal  year\1963 
pp.  3896,  3898 


i.  PERSONNEL;  HEALTH.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1561,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  ”by  eliminating  the  discrimination  against  married 
women' s  contributions  toward  their  insurance  premium.”  pp.  3867-70 
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Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  (lining 

January  1964,  and  comparison  with  December  1963  / 


Department  or  agency 


Executft^ departments  (except  Department  of 
Defens 
Agricul 
Commt 
Interior. 

Post  Office.^ 

Treasury. 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission . 

Federal  Aviation  Vgency. _ _ 

General  Services  Administration.. . 

Government  Printiiik  Office . . 

National  Aeronautics\nd  Space  Admin¬ 
istration _ 

Panama  Canal. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  A* . 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 

Total,  excluding  Department  ofCefense. 
Net  increase,  excluding  DepartmVpt  of 
Defense. 


January 


3,978 

5,547 

8,843 

264 

6,285 

268 

2,856 

1,914 

7,240 

30,  211 
7,405 

167 

12,844 

1,106 


Decem¬ 

ber 


3,905 
6,612 
8,  692 
264 
5,252 

258 

2,884 

1,765 

7,292 

30,  075 
7,  443 

157 
13, 159 
496 


In¬ 

crease 


De¬ 

crease 


65 


136 


610 


38 


315 


87, 918  87, 254  1, 162 


498 


Department  or  agency  January 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States _  1  132, 632 

Outside  the  United  States _  i  4, 333 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States _ _  191, 257 

'  Outside  the  United  States _  l,  26^'' 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States _ _ _  /  l,  708 

Total,  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  V>/- 
fense. 

Grand  total,  including  Depajftnent 
of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  Defense. 


Decem¬ 

ber 


jemise 


193, 621 
1,  273 

129,  618 
1,  028 

1,726 


16 


16 


De¬ 

crease 


1,383 


2,  364 
4 


461,  844  465,  598 


549,  762  552,  852 


32  3, 786 

3,  754 

1, 194  4,  284 

3,090 


1  Subject  to  revision. 


J  Revised  on  basis  of  late/ in  formation . 


Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  \nder  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables 
I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  bewveen 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  worlyor  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paict^as  of  January  1964,  and  comparijmn  with 
December  1963 


Country 


Canada _ 

Crete _ 

England _ 

France . . 

Germany.... 

Greece _ 

Japan _ 

Korea . . 

Morocco _ 

Netherlands 

Trinidad.... 

Total- 


Total 


January 


9 
85 
2,947 
19,917 
77,447 
295 
48,554 
6, 155 
737 
55 
426 


156,627 


Decem¬ 

ber 


9 

85 

2,880 
20, 421 
77,821 
290 
49, 413 
6, 190 
750 
55 
428 


158,342 


Arn 


January 


16,269 

65,374 

~16~746" 

6,155 


104,544 


Decen 

ber 


16, 703 
1  65,  748 

”ium" 

6,190 


105J 


Navy 


January 


696 

426" 


15,414 


Decern-, 

ber. 


,708 


15, 627 


Air  Force 


January 


9 

85 

2,826 
3,638 
11, 989 
263 
17,763 


36,669 


Decem¬ 

ber 


9 

85 

2,756 

3,707 

11,989 

262 

18,018 


36,923 


1  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  reported  civilian  employment  iny 
the  month  of  January  totaling  2,473,534 
compared  with  2,487,856  in  December.  TWs 
was  a  net  decrease  of  14,322  including  fymet 
reduction  of  5,869  in  temporary  employment 
under  the  public  works  acceleration  {program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  87-658. 

Civilian  employment  reported  bpthe  exec¬ 
utive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1964,^hich  began 
July  1,  1963,  follows: 


Month 

Emplojy 

mentf 

Increase 

Decrease 

2>18,  857 
2f515,  033 
A  492, 170 
'  2, 494, 175 
2, 493,  379 
2,  487,  856 
2, 473, 534 

9,149 

August _ 

3,824 
22, 863 

September . . 

October _ _ 

2,005 

796 
5,523 
14, 322 

December _ 

January  1964  . . _  _ 

Total  Federal  employment  in  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  month  of  January  was  1,431,636, 
a  decrease  of  12,773  as  compared  with  the 
December  total  of  1,444,409.  Total  civilian 
employment  in  the  military  agencies  in  Jan- 
was  1,041,898,  a  decrease  of  1,549  as 
ipared  with  1,043,447  in  December. 
Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Post  Office  Department  with  5,777, 


riculture  Department  with  4,10(2,  and  In¬ 
ferior  Department  with  3,498.  Lltfger  in¬ 
creases  were  reported  by  Treasury  ^Depart¬ 
ment  with  1,413  and  Virgin  Islands  Colora¬ 
tion  with  610. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  decreaseSun 
civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the  Da 
partment  of  the  Army  with  3,095  and  the  De-N 
partment  of  the  Navy  with  1,584.  The  largest 
increase  was  reported  by  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  with  3,132. 

Inside  the  United  States,  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  decreased  14,913  and  outside  the 
United  States,  civilian  employment  increased 
591.  Industrial  employment  by  Federal 
agencies  in  January  totaled  549,762,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  3,090. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reduction,  of  Nonessential  Fed¬ 
eral  Expenditures. 

FOREIGN  NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,473,534  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re¬ 
ports  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em¬ 
ployed  in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  156,627 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  January  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  December  was  158,342.  A  break¬ 
down  of  this  employment  for  January  fol¬ 
lows: 


Country 


Canada _ 

Crete.. ..... 

England _ 

France _ 

Germany... 

Greece . . 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

Morocco _ 

Netherlands 
Trinidad _ 

Total . 


Total 


9 
85 
2, 947 
19,917 
77, 447 
295 
48, 554 
6,155 
737 
55 
426 

156,627 


Army 


16,269 
65, 374 

16,746’ 
6, 155 


104,  544 


Navy 


15,414 


Air 

Force 


9 

85 

2, 826 
3,638 
11,989 
263 
17, 763 


36, 669 


FEDERAL  PAYROLL 

(There  is  a  lag  of  a  month  between  Fed¬ 
eral  employment  and  Federal  payroll  figures 
in  order  that  actual  expenditures  may  be 
reported.  Payroll  expenditure  figures  in  the 
committee  report  this  month  are  for  De¬ 
cember.) 

Payroll  expenditure  figures  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  1964  totaled  $8.1  billion. 
These  payroll  expenditures  for  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July-December  1963,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  $170  million  of  U.S.  pay  for  foreign 
nationals  not  on  the  regular  rolls,  follow: 

Payroll 
(in  millions) 

July _ $1,370 

^August _  1,  341 

September _  1,  276 

rtober _  1,  393 

NoVember _  1,  281 

December _  1,  418 

ttal _  8,  079 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following^  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were \ubmitted : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT\from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Jimmie  D.  Woods,  to  bX  a  member  of  the 
permanent  commissioned  leaching  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acadwtay; 

Marshall  K.  Phillips,  and  laundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  thW  U.S.  Coast 
Guard; 

Charles  K.  Townsend,  and  sunchw  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  CoKgt  and 
Geodetic  Survey;  and 
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Lavon  L.  Posey,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  aw>ointment  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Surveys, 
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BfLLS 


INTRODUCED 

Bills  werK  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by,  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  ahd  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAS’B,;. 

S.  2577.  A  bill  for, the  relief  of  Mrs.  June 
Cuthbertston  Shaw;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA 

S.  2578.  A  bill  for  the\ relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Aif  Force,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE:  \ 

S.  2579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  'of  Alredo  D. 
Racelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  ‘judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2580.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drue,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  extend  and  clarify  existing 
inspection  and  investigative  powers,  require 
a  premarketing  showing  of  the  safety  'Qf 
cosmetics,  assure  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  re¬ 
liability  of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and  ■ 
prosthetic  devices,  improve  the  statutory  co¬ 
ordination  between  that  act  and  the  biologi¬ 
cal-drug  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  provide  for  cautionary  labeling 
of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dental  injury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edmondson)  : 

S.  2581.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Osage  mineral 
reservation  for  an  indefinite  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hias 
Stilianidis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  2583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radic, 
his  wife,  Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter, 
Olivera  Radic;  and 

S.  2584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frantisek 
Vohryzka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary. 

OSAGE  MINERAL  TRUST 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Osage,, 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinit 
period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  ar>d  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2581)  to  extend  ttfe  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod,  introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Edmondson),  was  re- 


Cherokee  Tribe,  but  on  June  14,  1883,  the 
Osages  bought  and  paid  for  their  nation 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States 
to  hold  in  trust  “for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Osage  Indians.”  They  paid 
$1,099,137.41  for  this  fabulously  rich 
country.  The  moneys  used  came  from 
the  sale  of  their  property  in  Kansas. 

This  places  the  Osages  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  status  than  that  of  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  Indian  tribes  in  that  they  bought 
and  paid  for  their  land. 

The  Osages  are  self-supporting  and 
have  never  been  recipients  of  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  or  financial  aid  aside  from 
small  health  and  welfare  programs  and 
participation  in  the  soil  conservation 
program. 

The  Osages  are  governed  by  the  Osage 
Tribal  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  10 
members  elected  by  the  tribe.  Prom  this 
number  a  principal  chief  and  assistant 
principal  chief  are  elected.  These  men, 
with  the  least  interference  in  the  private 
lives  of  the  tribe  members,  look  after 
\and  govern  the  tribal  business,  which 
is  a  very  sizable  business.  Since  1901 
tlf$  mineral  income  of  the  tribe  has  been 
$43^,258,000.  The  nation  has  produced 
over  \£77  million  barrels  of  oil,  an( 
through  the  frugality  of  the  cornu 
management  they  have  insisted  on  the 
best  cons&j-vation  measures  being  /used 
in  the  recovery  of  this  fabulous  off from 
the  known  reserves  underlying/the  1.5 
million  acres  of.  proven  production. 


Water-flood 
menced  for  seco: 


title  and  re- 
'on  Interior  and 


ceived,  read  twice  by  it; 
ferred  to  the  Committee 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONRONEY./  Mr.  President,  the 
eastern  half  of  Oklahoma  was  known  as 


derations  Were  com- 
ary  recovery  in  1949 
and  now  account  fbtr  70  percent  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  estimated/that  future  re¬ 
covery  will  be  280  millran  barrels  by  1983 
and  387  million  barretfsSby  2016.  From 
that  point,  it  is  estimated,  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  aboyt  1  million  barrels  a 
year. 

The  Osage  Tribal  Council  hhs  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  a  doubt  their  ability  to 
look  after  tneir  business  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  recovery  of  oil  andNthe 
long  term  leases  that  will  be  requiredgsit 
is  generally  agreed  by  the  tribe  and  tlu 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  instead 
oDextending  the  Osage  mineral  reserva- 

on  at  25-year  intervals  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  an  extension  to  an  in¬ 
definite  period  will  provide  even  a  better 
opportunity  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Osages  in  connection  with  the  recovery 
of  mineral  resources  under  their  reser¬ 
vation.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
actually  an  extension  of  the  trust  period 
since  all  revenues  are  deposited  in  trust 
funds  with  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribe. 

I  believe  these  fine  citizens  of  ours, 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance,  are 
entitled  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  by  being  permitted  an 
extension  of  the  trust  in  perpetuity. 


Indian  Territo: 
1907.  Here  is  1 


before  statehood  in 
ated  Oklahoma’s  largest 
county.  It  is p sage  County,  but  to  us  in 
Oklahoma  it/s  known  as  the  Osage  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is/the  land  of  one  of  our  finest 
and  mos/  aggressive  Indian  tribes,  the 
Osages. 

Foirnerly  this  land  belonged  to  the 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  444) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encour¬ 
age  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
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maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  order¬ 
ed  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment  (No.  445) ,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6196, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  (No.  446) ,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  6196,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mi*. 
Burdick)  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
447),  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  6196,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  448) ,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6196, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Lausche)  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  449),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
6796,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  450  and  451)  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill 
6196,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  DAY  IN 
COURT  ACT— EXTENSIONS  OF 
TIME  FOR  ADDITION  OF  COSPON¬ 
SORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  I  introduced  the  bill  (S.  2572) 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Day  in  Court  Act  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  tractors, 
farm  equipment,  farm  implements,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  to  remain  at  the  desk  until 
^e  end  of  the  session,  Monday,  March  2. 
.ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pe- 
riocNduring  which  the  bill  may  remain  at 
the  a^sk  be  extended  until  the  end  of 
the  session  on  Friday,  March  6. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  fromVlawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  which  issproposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  deal¬ 
ing  with  presidential  inability  and  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Vice 
President.  I  do  this  on  bemdf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro\em- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so\>r- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION 
\RELATING  TO  PRESIDENTIAL  IN¬ 
ABILITY— ADDITIONAL  cospon¬ 
sor  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

MivsHUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  Of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  ,  Desk  unanimous  consent  that  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  H&iwaii  [Mr.  Pong]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsbr  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  199)  \roposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice -PresidencV  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  liis  office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection^  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered.  \ 


PROUTY  SPONSORS  BILL  PROVID¬ 
ING  RIGHT  OP  COURT  APPEAL 

IN  VETERAN  CASES  \ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  iVn 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  sponsoring  S> 
2509,  which  would  establish  a  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  and  prescribe  its 
jurisdictions  and  functions. 

Under  existing  law,  when  a  veteran 
files  a  claim  alleging  service  connection 
of  his  disability,  the  claim  is  decided  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  merits  of  his  case,  the 
veteran  has  no  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

The  theory  behind  the  present  law  is 
not  too  sound  in  my  judgment.  It  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  payments 
for  service  connection  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  gratuity.  Such  a  theory  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  service  rendered 
by  the  veteran  and  the  fact  that  were 
it  not  for  such  service,  the  former  serv¬ 
iceman  might  be  sound  of  wind  and 
limb. 

I  think  in  the  interest  of  equity  and 
justice  it  is  time  that  we  afford  the 
veteran  an  impartial  review  of  the  legal 
facets  of  his  claim.  S.  2509  would  do 
just  that  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  cosponsor  it.  / 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills : 

Authority  of  February  17,  1964: 

S.  2509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establisrn  a  Court  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Appeals  and  to  .prescribe  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  functions:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Eds/ondson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Grttening,  Mr.  Hmitke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Lonc  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnu- 
son,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey, /and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  February  20,  1964: 

S.  252^:  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  in  order  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  educa¬ 
tion/of  children  of  needy  families  and  chil¬ 
dren  residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unem¬ 
ployment  with  unemployed  parents:  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AMEND¬ 
MENT  NO.  434 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  26,  1964,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Kuchel  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  434  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Hrtjska  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  February  26, 
1964. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Senators  Sparkman, 
Monroney,  and  Allott  as  members  on, 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Inten/ 
parliamentary  Union  Conference  to /be 
'held  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  from 
March  30  through  April  5,  1964.  / 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  meSeage  from  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentativesv  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  cWks,  annou/ced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  7 2 in)  to  aaiend  section  124  of 
title  28,  UnitedNstaKes  Code,  to  transfer 
Austin,  Fort  Benn/and  Wharton  Coun¬ 
ties  from  the  Galveston  division  to  the 
Houston  division  of  rhe  southern  district 
of  Texas.  /  \ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  hacr iisagreed  to  tne  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (MJR..  9637)  to 
authorize  appropriaitons  during  fiscal 
year  >4965  for  procurement  dl  aircraft, 
misgiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  Research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluationjCor  the 
,y<rmed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes ; 
/asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate*,  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Vinson,  Mr.  Pricer 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer¬ 
ence. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  AR¬ 
TICLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Editorial  entitled  "We  Yield  Again,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Daily  News,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Article  entitled  "The  Arab  Boycott,  Wash¬ 
ington:  Growing  Resistance,”  written  by 
I.  L.  Kenen  and  published  in  the  Hadassah 
magazine  of  Februray  1964. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Council  of  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  relating  to  discrim¬ 
ination  against  Jews  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS:  / 

Article  entitled  “East  Side  Story:  (pities 
From  Coast  to  Coast  Are  Watching1'  New 
York’s  Mobilization  for  Youth,  an /Experi¬ 
ment  in  People,”  written  by  Howard  Colson 
and  published  in  the  New  Yorjt  Journal- 
American  on  January  12,  1964.  / 


THE  128TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IN¬ 
DEPENDENCE  OF /TEXAS  FROM 

MEXICO  / 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
March  2,  mai’ks  / ne  128th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Texas  from 
Mexico.  On  this  day  128  years  ago,  a 
group  of  Tex/ns,  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  Texas,  met  at  Washington  on 
the  Brazos.  For  many  months  Texas 
had  chared  under  the  excesses  of  Santa 
Anna’s/military  dictatorship,  which  had 
been  ^established  in  violation  of  and  in 
violence  to  the  liberal  Mexican  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1824.  Because  their  position  had 
become  intolerable,  these  men  on  that 
*aate  finally  decided  by  formal  document 
to  separate  Texas  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  At  that  time  the  Alamo  was 
already  under  siege,  and  several  battles 
in  the  war  for  independence  had  already 
been  fought.  This  is  an  important 
American  historical  document;  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Texas  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  signed  by  Richard  Ellis,  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  delegates,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  largely  authored  by  George 
Childress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence 

When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  people 
from  whom  its  legitimate  powers  are  de¬ 
rived,  and  for  the  advancement  of  whose 
happiness  it  was  instituted;  and  so  far  from 
being  a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
inestimable  and  inalienable  rights,  becomes 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  evil  rulers  for 
their  oppression;  when  the  Federal  Republi¬ 
can  Constitution  of  their  country,  which  they 
have  sworn  to  support,  no  longer  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  existence,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
’their  government  has  been  forcibly  changed 
wtthout  their  consent,  from  a  restricted  fed¬ 
erative  republic,  composed  of  sovereign 
states,  to  a  consolidated  central  military  des- 
potisnA  in  which  every  interest  is  disre¬ 
garded Vut  that  of  the  army  and  the  priest¬ 
hood — both  the  eternal  enemies  of  civil  liber¬ 
ty,  and  t\e  ever-ready  minions  of  power, 
and  the  usmti  instruments  of  tyrants;  When, 
long  after  th\  spirit  of  the  constitution  has 
departed,  moderation  is  at  length,  so  far  lost, 
by  those  in  pow  that  even  the  semblance 
of  freedom  is  removed,  and  the  forms,  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  constmition  discontinued;  and 
so  far  from  their  petitions  and  remonstrances 
being  regarded,  the  agents  who  bear  them 
are  thrown  into  dungeOis;  and  mercenary 
armies  sent  forth  to  forciNa  new  government 
upon  them  at  the  point  of  tit  bayonet :  When 
in  consequence  of  such  act^>f  malfeasance 
and  abdication,  on  the  part  Of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  anarchy  prevails,  and  cnul  society  is 
dissolved  into  its  original  element:  In  such 
a  crisis,  the  first  law  of  nature,  tl\  right  of 
self-preservation — the  inherent  and\tiialien- 
able  right  of  the  people  to  appeal  so  first 
principles  and  take  their  political  affairstinto 
their  own  hands  in  extreme  cases — enjointe  it 
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as  a  "right  towards  themselves  and  a  sacred 
obligation  to  their  posterity,  to  abolish  such 
government  and  create  another  in  its  stead, 
calculated^ to  rescue  them  from  impending 
dangers,  and  to  secure  their  future  welfare 
and  happinei 

Nations,  as  Veil  as  individuals,  are  amen¬ 
able  for  their  acts  to  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind.  A  statement  of  a  part  of  our  griev¬ 
ances  is,  therefore^  submitted  to  an  impar¬ 
tial  world,  in  justification  of  the  hazardous 
but  unavoidable  stepSnow  taken  of  severing 
our  political  connection  with  the  Mexican 
people,  and  assuming  an.  independent  atti¬ 
tude  among  the  nations  oVthe  earth. 

The  Mexican  governments,  by  its  coloniza¬ 
tion  laws,  invited  and  induced  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  colonize  its 
wilderness  under  the  pledged  fanh  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  constitution,  that  they  shouni  continue 
to  enjoy  that  constitutional  libertV  and  re¬ 
publican  government  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  in  the  land  of  their  birtin  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  this  expecta¬ 
tion  they  have  been  cruelly  disappointed, 
asmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation  has  acquiesc? 
in  the  late  changes  made  in  the  government 
by  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
who,  having  overturned  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  now  offers  us  the  cruel  alterna¬ 
tive  either  to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired 
by  so  many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  tyranny,  the  combined  des¬ 
potism  of  the  sword  and  the  priesthood. 

It  has  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  state 
of  Coahuila,  by  which  our  interests  have  been 
continually  depressed,  through  a  jealous  and 
partial  course  of  legislation  carried  on  at  a 
far  distant  seat  of  government,  by  a  hostile 
majority,  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  this 
too,  notwithstanding  we  have  petitioned  in 
the  humblest  terms,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  state  government,  and  have,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution,  presented  to  the  general 
Congress,  a  republican  constitution  which 
was  without  just  cause  contemptuously  re¬ 
jected. 

It  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  for  a  long 
time,  one  of  our  citizens,  for  no  other  cause 
but  a  zealous  endeavor  to  procure  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  constitution  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  government. 

It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure  on  a 
firm  basis,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  that 
palladium  of  civil  liberty,  and  only  safe  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of 
the  citizen. 

It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  system 
of  education,  although  possessed  of  almost 
boundless  resources  (the  public  domain)  and, 
although,  it  is  an  axiom,  in  political  science, 
that  unless  a  people  are  educated  and  en. 
lightened  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  continuance 
of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for  self -gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants 
stationed  among  us  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts 
of  oppression  and  tyranny;  thus  trampling 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  Xhe  citizen 
and  rendering  the  military  suyfcrior  to  the 
civil  power. 

It  has  dissolved  by  force  ogarms,  the  state 
Congress  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  obliged 
our  representatives  to  fly  ibr  their  lives  from 
the  seat  of  government  (/Thus  depriving  us  of 
the  fundamental  political  right  of  represen¬ 
tation. 

the  surrender  of  a  num- 
and  ordered  military  de- 
and  carry  them  into  the 
in  contempt  of  the  civil 
authorities,  a^d  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution. 

It  has  .made  piratical  attacks  upon  our 
commeroe;  by  commissioning  foreign  desper¬ 
adoes, smd  authorizing  them  to  seize  our  ves¬ 
sels,  afnd  convey  the  property  of  our  citizens 
to  for  distant  ports  of  confiscation. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshiping  the 
Imighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 


It  has  demanded 
ber  of  our  citizer 
tachments  to  se 
Interior  for  tsial; 


own  consciences,  by  the  support  of  a  national 
religion  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal 
interests  of  its  human  functionaries  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms; 
which  are  essential  to  our  defense,  the  right¬ 
ful  property  of  freemen,  and  formidable  only 
to  tyrannical  governments. 

It  has  invaded  our  country,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  with  intent  to  lay  waste  our  ter¬ 
ritory  and  drive  us  from  our  homes;  and  has 
now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing  to 
carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 

It  has,  through  its  emissaries,  incited  the 
merciless  savage,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  to  massacre  the  inhabitants 
of  our  defenseless  frontiers. 

It  hath  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
connection  with  it,  the  contemptible  sport 
and  victim  of  successive  military  revolutions 
and  hath  continually  exhibited  every  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  weak,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical 
government. 

These,  and  other  grievances,  were  patient¬ 
ly  borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  until  they 
reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  took  up  arms 
vin  defense  of  the  national  constitution.  We 
jpealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assist- 
aJice.  Our  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain. 
Though  months  have  elapsed,  no  sympathetic 
response  has  yet  been  heard  from  the  Inte-y 
rior.  Nve  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  melar 
choly  conclusion  that  the  Mexican  peoyle 
have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  ttfeir 
liberty,  anOthe  substitution  therefor/of  a 
military  government — that  they  are  unfit 'to 
be  free  and  incapable  of  self-governjnent. 

The  necessityCof  self-preservation,  there¬ 
fore,  now  decreeN0Ur  eternal  p critical  sepa¬ 
ration. 

We,  therefore,  th^delegateaf  with  plenary 
powers,  of  the  people  of  T^xas,  in  solemn 
convention  assembled,  \ppdaling  to  a  candid 
world  for  the  necessities)/!  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  dechfrVthat  our  political 
connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  has  for¬ 
ever  ended;  and  thaRthe  people  of  Texas  do 
now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
pendent  republlcyfend  are  fully  invested  with 
all  the  rights  aau  attributes  which  properly 
belong  to  the  independent  nationsNnd,  con¬ 
scious  of  the/rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we 
fearlessly  and  confidently  commit  thX  issue 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  o^the 
destinies'  af  nations. 

Ri^nard  Ellis,  president  of  the  conveiy- 
rtion  and  delegate  from  Red  RiveA 
Charles  B.  Stewart,  Thos.  Barnet,  John 
S.  D.  Byrom,  Franco  Ruiz,  J.  Anto¬ 
nio  Navarro,  Jesse  B.  Badgett,  Wm.  D. 
Lacey,  William  Menefee,  Jno.  Fisher, 
Mathew  Caldwell,  William  Mottley, 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Stephen  H.  Everitt, 
Geo  W  Smyth,  Elijah  Stapp,  Claiborne 
West,  Wm  B  Scates,  M.  B.  Menard,  A.  B. 
Hardin,  J.  W.  Bunton,  Thos.  J.  Gazley, 
R.  M.  Coleman,  Sterling  C.  Robertson, 
Jas  Collinsworth,  Edwin  Waller,  Asa 
Brigham,  Geo.  C.  Childress,  Bailey 
Hardeman,  Rob.  Potter,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  Rusk,  Chas.  S.  Taylor,  John  S. 
Roberts,  Robert  Hamilton,  Collin  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Albert  H.  Latimer,  James  Pow¬ 
er,  Sam  Houston,  David  Thomas, 
Edwd.  Conrad,  Martin  Parmer,  Edwin 
O.  LeGrand,  Stephen  W.  Blount,  Jas. 
Gaines,  Wm.  Clark,  Jr.,  Sydney  O.  Pen- 
ington,  Wm.  Carrol  Crawford,  Jno  Tur¬ 
ner,  Benj.  Briggs  Goodrich,  G.  M. 
Barnett,  James  G.  Swisher,  Jesse 
Grimes,  S.  Rhoads  Fisher,  John  W. 
Moore,  John  W.  Bower,  Sami.  A.  Mav¬ 
erick  (from  Bejar) ,  Sam  P  Carson,  A. 
Briscoe,  JB  Woods. 

Attest; 

H.  S.  Kemble, 

Secretary. 

Mi'.  TOWER.  Only  4  days  after  the 
meeting  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  at 
which  Sam  Houston  had  been  selected 


general  of  the  army,  the  Alamo,  under y 
the  command  of  William  Barret  Trav 
fell  to  a  vastly  superior  army  und£r 
Santa  Anna.  This  holding  action  gave 
Houston  the  opportunity  to  move  his 
army  to  a  favorable  spot  for  the  decisive 
battle  that  won  Texas  her  independence 
the  following  month.  The  letter  from 
William  Barret  Travis,  commandant  of 
the  Alamo,  to  the  world  typ/fies  the  cour¬ 
age  characteristic  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of 
the  men  who  built  America. 

On  March  6,  every  2exan  in  the  Ala¬ 
mo — Texans  accumulated  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States- — perished,  because 
they  had  resolved/that  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  die  as  firemen,  rather  than  live 
as  slaves. 

I  wish  to  r^ad  into  the  Congressional 
Record  ColPnel  Travis’  letter: 

Letter  Fr«m  William  Barret  Travis,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alamo,  Bejar,  February 
24, 183 

To  tli/  People  of  Texas  and  All  Americans  in 
ie  World,  Fellow  Citizens  and  Com- 
r  patriots: 

am  besieged,  by  a  thousand  or  more  of 
the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna — I  have 
sustained  continual  bombardment  and  can¬ 
nonade  for  24  hours  and  have  not  lost  a 
man.  The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrend¬ 
er  at  discretion,  otherwise,  the  garrison  are 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  if  the  fort  is  taken — 
I  have  answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon 
shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from 
the  walls — I  shall  never  surrender  or  re¬ 
treat.  Then,  I  call  on  you  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  of  patriotism  and  everything  dear 
to  the  American  character,  to  come  to  our 
aid,  with  all  dispatch.  The  enemy  is  receiv¬ 
ing  reinforcements  daily  and  will  no  doubt 
increase  to  three  or  four  thousand  in  4  or  5 
days.  If  this  call  is  neglected,  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  sustain  myself  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  die  like  a  soldier  who  never  forgets 
what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and  that  of 
his  country — victory  or  death. 

William  Barret  Travis, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Commandant. 
P.S. — The  Lord  is  on  our  side — when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight  we  had  not  3 
bushels  of  corn — we  have  since  found  in  de¬ 
serted  houses  80  or  90  bushels  and  got  into 
the  walls  20  or  30  heads  of  beeves. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  to 
House  bill  6196, 1  submit  an  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  conduct  a  refer¬ 
endum  of  producers  of  wheat  in  1963  to 
determine  whether  such  producers  favor  a 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat  as  provided  for 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  or 
whether  such  producers  favor  the  program 
for  wheat  which  would  be  in  effect  but  for 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  less  than  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subseotion  (a)  of  this  section 
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favor  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title,  such  amendments  shall  not 
become  effective  and  the  provisions  of  law 
In  effect  for  wheat  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
In  effect,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
as  if  the  provisions  of  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill 
affects  only  title  n,  the  wheat  section. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  within  30  days  after  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  title  conduct  a  refer¬ 
endum  of  wheat  producers  to  determine 
whether  the  producers  actually  favor  the 
certificate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crops.  If  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor 
the  wheat  program  set  up  in  this  bill,  it 
will  not  become  effective,  and  the  present 
laws  shall  continue  in  effect. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  since  this  wheat 
program  is  not  really  voluntary,  but  in 
fact  is  compulsory,  the  persons  affected 
by  it — the  wheat  producers — should  have 
an  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  it, 
the  same  as  they  would  if  the  Secretary 
were  to  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  under  the  compulsory  program.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  farmers  should  once 
again  have  a  chance  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  want  a  Government- 
managed  agriculture  or,  rather,  whether 
they  want  to  have  a  market  system  that 
emphasizes  individual  opportunity. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
the  program  proposed  under  title  II  of 
this  bill  is  in  fact  compulsory  and  is  not 
a  great  deal  different  from  the  program 
which  was  defeated  in  the  last  referen¬ 
dum,  this  referendum  would  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote,  not  a  two-thirds  vote, 
as  was  necessary  last  May. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  a  precedent  for  this  amendment. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  provided 
for  a  referendum  of  corn  producers  to 
determine  whether  they  favored  a  price 
support  program,  as  provided  in  that 
act,  in  lieu  of  price  support,  as  provided 
in  the  old  act,  and  acreage  allotments. 
A  majority  of  the  producers  voted  for  the 
program  provided  in  the  1958  act;  and, 
beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  sup¬ 
port  was  made  available  thereunder; 
and  acreage  allotments  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area  were  not 
established, under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  for  February  26  there  was  published 
an  editorial  entitled  “Soybean  Solici¬ 
tude”,  which  points  out  the  intention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase 
price  supports  on  soybeans.  The  edi¬ 
torial  very  properly  indicates  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  such  a  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Soybean  Solicitude 

If  we  were  growing  soybeans,  we  think 
we’d  be  writing  to  our  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  please  do  something  to  keep  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Freeman  from  making  a 
mess  out  of  our  business. 

Through  the  years,  soybean  growers  have 
done  a  good  job  of  farming.  The  soybean 
'  carryover  from  one  crop  year  to  the  next 


rarely  exceeds  60  million  bushels,  and  it’s 
been  as  low  as  5  million — which  is  very  nice 
estimating  of  the  market  indeed.  And  prices 
are  strong,  about  40  cents  above  present  Fed¬ 
eral  price  supports. 

In  fact,  soybeans  are  in  such  good  shape 
that  larger  acreage  and  production  are  going 
to  be  needed  to  maintain  domestic  and  export 
markets.  Now  soybean  farmers  know  this 
and  many  of  them  are  bringing  land,  which 
the  Government  has  been  paying  them  to 
keep  idle,  back  into  production. 

However,  it  seems  the  farmers  are  not  doing 
this  fast  enough  to  suit  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment.  For  along  comes  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  telling  them  that  higher  price  supports 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  planting  of  more 
soybeans.  True,  no  one  knows  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be,  but  it  would  be  strange  if 
higher  supports  at  $2.35  a  bushel  turned  out 
to  be  a  bigger  inducement  to  increased  plant- . 
ings  than  a  market  price  about  40  cents 
higher,  which  is  where  the  cash  market  is 
now. 

At  any  rate,  the  overly  solicitous  Depart¬ 
ment  thinks  last  season’s  15-million-bushel 
carryover  was  far  too  small,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  next  one  raised  to  100  million. 
What  possible  use  so  massive  a  carryover 
could  be,  except  to  serve  as  a  price  depressant 
and  perhaps  bring  a  lot  of  soybeans  into  Fed¬ 
eral  storage,  is  hard  to  see. 

In  theory  at  least,  a  rise  in  support  prices 
wouldn’t  cost  anything.  Mr.  Freeman  figures 
that  the  cost  of  raising  them  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  savings  resulting  when 
farmers  start  growing  soybeans  on  the  land 
the  Government  now  pays  them  to  keep  idle. 

Yet  so  far  from  reality  has  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  gone  that  no  one  seems  concerned 
about  the  possible  cost  of  making  a  muddle 
out  of  the  soybean  business,  except  the  soy¬ 
bean  farmer.  After  all,  it’s  his  business. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  \lr.  President,  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  wFall  Street  Journal, 
the  lead  editorial,  entitled  “No  Place  for 
Pettiness,”  points  ou\  that  we  would 
do  well  to  consider  carefully  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  change  in  cW  policy  with 
respect  to  renegotiation  of 'Uie  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  This  comes  following  the 
revelation  of  a  secret  memorandum — • 
signed  by  officials  of  this  adminMration 
in  1962  and  officials  of  the  RepuMic  of 
Panama — in  which  it  was  stated  that  a 
new  treaty  would  have  to  be  ngotiarad. 

I  recognize  that  State  Departure! 
spokesmen  have  said  that  this  was  no! 
a  commitment,  but  merely  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  discussions.  But  I  suggest  that 
the  people  of  Panama  think  that  it  was 
more  than  a  memorandum  of  discus¬ 
sions.  In  light  of  that  fact,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Place  for  Pettiness 

Anyone  who  spends  a  little  time  In  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  will  look  about  him  with  clear  eyes, 
would  certainly  agree  that  the  Panamanian 
people  have  some  understandable  grievances. 

They  are  not,  to  be  sure,  all  properly  di¬ 
rected  at  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  Amer¬ 
icans  who  live  there.  A  good  many  of  them 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  their  own 
political  leaders.  For  60  years  the  country 
has  been  run  by  a  handful  of  families,  and 
though  the  land  is  no  stranger  to  revolu¬ 
tions  they  are  like  a  game  of  musical  chairs, 
with  power  being  shifted  back  and  forth 
among  the  same  people. 

As  a  not  surprising  consequence,  a  good 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country — includ¬ 


ing  the  money  paid  to  the  Panamanian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  rent  of  the  canal — isjfike- 
wise  concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  A^Easual 
tourist  on  an  afternoon’s  stroll  can^ee  ex¬ 
tremes  of  great  wealth  and  grindinjf  poverty. 

Nor  are  all  the  complaints  against  the 
United  States  as  grievous  as  tljgy  sound  in 
demagogic  speeches. 

In  the  first  place,  without  the  United 
States  there  would  be  no  craal,  and  without 
the  canal  the  poverty  wmild  be  far  worse 
than  it  is.  Quite  aparic  from  the  rental 
payment  to  the  government,  U.S.  troops  and 
canal  workers  providegmlllions  annually  for 
the  national  income;  the  Panamanians 
themselves  have  d^covered  that  in  the  past 
few  weeks  as  violence  has  disrupted  com¬ 
merce. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true,  as  is 
often  alleged;  that  the  United  States  has 
been  unre^qitive  to  voluntary  adjustments 
in  its  rehftion  wtth  Panama.  As  late  as 
1955  thorUnited  States  completely  rewrote 
the  canfel  treaty  when  it  was  under  no  legal 
comMflsion  to  do  so.  The  rental  paid  to 
the  Panamanian  Government  was  more  than 
qiyulrupled  and  several  million  dollars  of 
r/al  estate  and  buildings  were  given  to 
Manama. 

Moreover,  we  agreed  to  put  Panamanian 
workers  on  an  equal  pay  and  opportunity 
basis  with  Americans.  This  has  not  yet  had 
its  full  effect  because  there  have  been  few 
Panamanians  with  the  education  and  skills 
for  top  jobs  but  it  has  already  done  much 
to  lift  wage  levels  among  unskilled  labor. 

All  this  being  the  case,  President  Johnson 
has  been  right,  we  think,  to  refuse  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  Panama  under  duress.  In  any 
event,  the  operation  and  control  of  the  canal 
cannot  be  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

Yet  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
take  another  look  at  its  position  in  Panama. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  simply  because  we  are 
too  big  a  country  to  be  petty  in  our  dealings 
with  smaller  countries  whose  friendship  we 
value.  And  not  all  the  Panamanian  com¬ 
plaints  are  unreasonable. 

Take  the  canal  rental.  While  the  $1.9  mil¬ 
lion  is  quadruple  the  earlier  figure,  it  is  small 
compared  to  what  we  have  paid  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  bases  of  less  extent  or  importance, 
and  it  is  minuscule  compared  to  the  sums — 
measured  in  billions — which  we  have  simply 
thrown  around  the  world  as  gifts  to  less  de¬ 
serving  friends. 

If  we  were  a  Panamanian  looking  at  these 
comparative  sums,  we  too  might  feel  that 
the  real  estate  of  the  Canal  was  worth  some¬ 
what  more. 

But  as  so  often  happens  in  the  relations 
between  friends  and  nations,  sometimes  the 
small  grievances  are  the  more  important.  In 
“"’anama,  just  to  pick  one  illustration,  an 
terican  in  the  Canal  Zone  with  several 
tiriVes  the  income  of  a  Panamanian  worker 
pay^an  auto  license  fee  less  than  half  that 
of  th^dkmamanian  for  the  privilege  of  driv¬ 
ing  on\anama  roads.  This  is  also  true  of 
many  otAer  things,  from  the  price  of  a  can 
of  beans  tNnovie  tickets. 

This  business  about  the  flag — the  Panama¬ 
nians  want  Bheir  flag  flown  alongside  ours 
even  in  the  zane — may  also  seem  a  petty 
complaint.  Yel^vhat  American,  were  the 
situation  reversed^vould  not  feel  some  like 
annoyance? 

It’s  not  a  question  "W  “blaming”  anybody. 
Most  of  the  extraterritorial  privileges  (only 
Americans  of  all  foreigner  are  exempt  from 
Panamanian  income  taxesV  came  about  out 
of  necessity.  Years  ago  the  aone  was  a  primi¬ 
tive  place  for  American  wor  Iters.  The  U.S. 
Government  had  to  create  ancNsubsidize  all 
the  facilities,  from  grocery  stores  to  movie 
theaters,  because  there  were  noneyother. 

What  we  need  to  recognize  now  is\hat  the 
situation  has  changed,  and  that  mteny  of 
the  special  arrangements  which  were\once 
necessary  are  today  needless  sources  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  Once  we  do  so,  we  can  then  sit  dov 
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witii  the  Panamanians  and  work  out  some- 
thing^sui  table  for  today  and  not  yesterday. 

We  should  do  this  not  under  duress  but 
simply  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
And  because  if  we  don’t  we  may  find  that  the 
irritations  Will  fester  until,  as  in  so  many 
other  places -in  the  world,  they  erupt  into 
sores  past  curl 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELDS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ft^at  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  856,  the  bill  \S.  2455) ,  and 
that  the  calendar  be  called,  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection  it  is  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  various  treasures 
on  the  calendar,  commencing  witrKOrder 
No.  856. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PEACE  CORPS  AC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2455)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2455)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  reported  the  bill  favorably.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  to  the  Senate  with¬ 
out  amendment  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  (No.  881) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

l.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2455  is  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $115  million  for  Peace  Corps 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1965.  This  sum  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  fi¬ 
nance  14,000  volunteers  through  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1965.  Under  the  fiscal  year 
1964  appropriation — close  to  $96  million — 
the  Peace  Corps  is  programing  10,500  volun¬ 
teers  for  service  abroad  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1964. 

n.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Draft  legislation  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  was  transmitted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  January  16  by  the  President  and/re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  /lela- 
tions.  The  draft  legislation  was  introduced 
as  S.  2455  by  Senator  Fulbright  (by  Request) 
on  January  22.  The  committee  heia  a  public 
hearing  on  the  bill  on  February  24,  receiving 
supporting  testimony  from  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
following  day,  in  executive  session,  the  com¬ 
mittee  without  objection,  ordered  S.  2455 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendments.  The  committee  is  unaware  of 
any  opposition  to  the  bill. 

m.  EXPLANATION  OF  COSTS 

The  $115  million  authorized  for  Peace 
Corps  activities  in  fiscal  year  1965  would  en¬ 
able  the  Peace /Corps  to  have  14,000  volun¬ 
teers  either  in/training  or  overseas  by  August 
31,  1965.  OJrthis  amount,  $94,100,000  would 
be  spent  for  volunteer  and  project  costs  and 
$20,900,000  for  administration  and  program 
suppory  Of  total  obligations,  the  percent¬ 
age  allocated  for  administrative  costs  by  the 
Peace  Corps  declined  from  28  percent  in  fls- 
'year  1963  to  21  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1^4,  and  is  expected  to  move  downward  to 
18  percent  in  fiscal  year  1965. 


As  the  number  of  planned  volunteers  in¬ 
creases,  the  average  cost,  calculated  on  a  per 
capita  volunteer  basis,  is  expected  to  decline 
from  $9,000 — the  figure  maintained  since 
the  inception  of  the  Peace  Corps — to  $8,560 
in  fiscal  year  1965.  The  proportion  of  admin¬ 
istrative  personnel  to  volunteers  is  expected 
to  decline  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  a  ratio  of  1 
to  11. 

Overall,  experience  gained  through  the 
years  of  its  existence  has  enabled  the  Peace 
Corps  to  effect  certain  economies  in  its  opera¬ 
tions.  For  example,  there  are  fewer  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Washington  office  today  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  Supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  to  initial  volunteers  for  their 
work  overseas  are  being  reused  by  other  vol¬ 
unteers.  Printing,  telephone,  and  travel 
costs  have  been  reduced.  Through  contracts 
for  the  year-round  training  of  volunteers, 
savings  in  per-week  training  costs  have  been 
achieved.  Moreover,  it  has  been  possible  to 
cut  back  certain  oversea  costs — on  baggage, 
shipment,  and  storage,  for  instance.  And  the 
Peace  Corps  expects  host  country  contribu¬ 
tions  to  projects  to  continue  to  increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
deemed  it  essential  to  incur  additional  costs 
tin  the  training  area,  thus  offsetting  some 
'pavings  achieved.  The  average  span  of  a 
volunteer’s  initial  training  program  has  been 
lengthened — from  8  to  10  weeks  to  10  to  12 
weeBe— and  language  instruction  has  been 
intensified. 

The  financing  of  the  Peace  Corps  sinceyft 
began  is\hown  in  the  table  below: 
Authorizations  and  appropriations  fc/  the 
Peace  Corps 

Fiscal  year  19 

Authorizatioi 
87-293,  Sept.’ 


(Public  Law 
12,  1961) _ _/$40,  000,  000 


Appropriation  (f^.blic 
87-329,  Sept.  30,  1661) 
Returned  to  Treastuy"  (in¬ 
cluding  obligated  nuances 
of  $1,436,000  as  of/3iu\e  30, 
1962,  deobligatecLafter  close 
of  fiscal  year  1962). 


,w 

-  30,  000,  000 


1,940,000 


Total  app 
obligat 


opriated  and' 


28,  060,  000 


Authorizations  and  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps — Continued 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

Authorization  (Public  Law 
87-442,  Apr.  27,  1962) _ $63,  750.X00 

Appropriation  (Public  Law 

87- 872,  Oct.  23,  1962) _ 1  59,000,  000 

Returned  to  Treasury  as  of 

June  30,  1963 _ /z,  863,  971 

Total  appropriated 

obligated - ./.  55,136,029 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

Authorization  (Public/  Law 

88- 200,  Dec.  13,  19 _  102,000,000 

Appropriation  (Public  Law 

88-258,  Jan.  6,y4964) _  92,  100,  000 

Plus  unobligated  balance  of 
fiscal  year  10S3  appropria¬ 
tion  (showfi  above  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  Returned  to  Treas¬ 
ury)  -  3,  863,  971 

TUtal  appropriated _  2  95,  963,  971 

Recapitulation : 

otal  appropriated  and  obli¬ 
gated  fiscal  year  1962 _  28,  060,  000 

"Total  appropriated  and  obli¬ 
gated  fiscal  year  1963 _  55, 136,  029 

Total  appropriated  fisoal  year 

1964. . . . .  95,963,971 

Total - - -  179,160,000 

1  Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  this  amount 
was  specified  available  for  administration 
and  program  support  costs. 

2  Not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  of  this  amount 
was  specified  available  for  administration 
and  program  support  costs. 

I 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  Peace  Corps 
budgetary  figures  for  fiscal  year  1965  appears 
in  the  printed  hearings  on  S.  2455, 

IV.  VOLUNTEERS 

On  January  15,  1964,  the  Peace  Corps  had 
6,976  volunteers  and  trainees  serving  over¬ 
seas  in  46  countries.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  these  volunteers: 


Peace  Corps  on-board  strength  as  of  Jan.  15,  1964 


/  Region  and  country  \ 

Number  of 
countries 

In  training 

In  country 

Total 

/  All  reeions  _ 

46 

468 

6, 618 

6,976 

17 

7 

2,280 

2,267 

Cameroon  ___  _  _ _  __  _ 

89 

89 

415 

415 

Gabon _ _ 

i 

74 

75 

Ghana  . . . . _ . . . . 

139 

139 

Guinea . . . . . . 

54 

54 

Ivory  Coast.. . — _ _ 

56 

56 

283 

283 

Morocco. . . . . . . . 

103 

103 

14 

14 

t  i 

476 

477 

\  6 

96 

101 

66 

66 

130 

130 

Somali  Republic . . . . . . 

29 

29 

Tanganyika _ _ _ _ _ _ 

97 

97 

Togo...- . . 

37 

37 

Tunisia  _  _  . 

92 

92 

4 

^  1, 187 

1, 187 

\  31 

31 

Malaysia _ _ _ _ 

\  346 

345 

Malaya _ _ _ 

\210) 

fig) 

(210) 

(136) 

546 

Sabah/Sarawak _ 

Philippines _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Thailand  _  _  __  _  _ 

266 

Near  East  and  south  Asia . . . 

8 

39 

786 

\  825 

Afghanistan  _____  __  _ 

36 

34 

X  70 

34 

X  34 

Cyprus _ _ _ _ _ 

22 

\22 

168 

45 

Nepal _ _ _ _ _ 

101 

ioi> 

Pakistan _ _ _ _ 

240 

240 

3 

142 

145 
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litigants  appearing  before  the  Court  and 
yfrom  admission  fees  paid  by  attorneys  being 
itted  to  practice.  Until  1883,  the  funds 
received  were  treated  as  money  belonging 
to  the  Clerk,  and  after  paying  his  necessary 
expenses,  he  retained  any  surplus  as  his 
compensation.  At  the  present  time  the  law 
providers,  for  payment  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  fees  from  litigants  not 
utilized  inSainning  the  Clerk’s  Office  and  the 
Clerk  and  his  assistants  are  compensated  on 
the  basis  of  salaries  fixed  by  the  Court  or  by 
the  Chief  Just! 

Tlie  expense  of\operating  the  Clerk’s  Office 
has  increased  overVythe  years,  by  reason  of  a 
general  increase  iN  expenses  in  line  with 
the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
by  reason  of  salary  increases  equivalent  to 
those  granted  by  Congress  to  Government 
personnel  generally,  an®,  by  reason  of  a 
greatly  increased  volume  of  work.  Insofar 
as  the  increased  workload  hak  paid  for  itself 
in  increased  fees,  no  problem  Is  created, 
but  a  very  large  part  of  the  Increased  work¬ 
load  has  taken  the  form  of  in  forma  pauperis 
cases  which  have  paid  no  fees  and'have  im¬ 
posed  an  ever-increasing  burden  Vn  the 
Clerk’s  Office.  The  number  of  individual 
cases  in  this  category  has  increased  uom 
526  new  cases  filed  in  the  1952  term  to  l\l4 
in  the  1962  term  just  ended.  All  of  the 
factors  together  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  total  expense  of  the  Clerk’s  Office  from 
$130,000  in  1952  to  $227,000  in  1963. 

The  steadily  increasing  cost  of  operating 
the  Clerk’s  Office  in  the  past  has  been  met 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  Court  from  time 
to  time  has  adjusted  its  fee  schedule  to  meet 
increased  costs.  The  last  general  increase  in 
Court  fees  took  place  in  1950  and  the  last  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  fee  for  admission,  now  $25, 
took  place  in  1943.  Second,  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  attorneys 
seeking  admission  and  the  funds  from  these 
admissions  have  in  part,  at  least,  met  the 
vastly  increased  expenses  of  handling  in  for¬ 
ma  pauperis  cases.  Total  revenues  of  the 
office  had  increased  from  $127,000  in  1953  to 
$198,000  in  1963. 

Since  revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with 
expenses,  the  Clerk’s  Office  has  incurred  defi¬ 
cits  in  4  out  of  the  last  5  years.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  this  deficit  amounted  to  $29,000. 
It  is  clear  that  the  office  cannot  continue  on 
its  present  method  of  financing  without  in¬ 
creasing  its  fees  materially. 

In  recent  years  the  practice  of  financing 
public  sevices  through  a  fee  system  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  from  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government.  By  and  large,  govern^ 
mental  services  are  today  financed  by  ge, 
eral  taxation  rather  than  by  special  lees 
imposed  on  the  persons  affected.  This  is 
true  of  the  Federal  courts  generally  ./where, 
although  fees  are  charged,  they  are  net  relied 
upon  to  support  the  clerical  activities  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Qlerk’s  Office 
of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  is  reluctant  to  adjust 
its  fee  schedule  upward  sufficiently  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Clerk’s  Office  on/a  self-sustaining 
basis.  There  is  a  convjetion  that  justice 
should  be  dispensed  emrally  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike  and  tl/at  to  raise  fees  sub¬ 
stantially  might  impose  a  deterrent  on  per¬ 
sons  of  limited  mentis  seeking  justice  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  ^Paupers  can  be  taken  care 
of,  though,  at  tile  expense  of  other  litigants, 
but  the  problem  is  far  greater  with  respect 
to  persons  o f  moderate  means.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  J/fdicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  ha f  made  every  effort  not  to  increase 
the  court  fees  in  the  Federal  court  system, 
generally 

justification  for  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  good  policy  to 
follow  the  current  governmental  trend  of 
mancing  public  services  by  general  taxation 
'rather  than  by  special  fees  imposed  upon  the 
individuals  concerned  since  to  increase  the 


fees  sufficiently  to  provide  for  the  future  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  Clerk’s  Office  might  well  im¬ 
pose  such  costs  on  litigants  that  the  rich 
would  receive  a  preference  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  a  public  benefit 
and  its  costs  should  be  met  by  the  public. 

COST 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  current 
costs  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  an  appropriation  of 
about  $250,000  a  year  will  be  necessary. 
However,  the  net  cost  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  be  much  less.  The  income  of  the 
Clerk’s  Office  in  the  past  5  years  has  varied 


between  $160,000  and  $233,000  so  that  it/fcan. 
be  anticipated  that  the  net  cost  to  the^Gov- 
ernment  would  amount  to  only  abou1y$50,000 
to  $60,000  a  year.  However,  it  shfbuld  be 
anticipated  that  this  figure  will  uacrease  in 
the  future  since  the  salary  casts  of  the 
Clerk’s  Office,  in  line  with  these  of  other 
Government  services,  will  risjr from  year  to 
year. 

OPERATING  CfifcTS 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  costs  of 
operating  the  office  of>me  Clerk  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  fisofU  years  1953  through 
1962: 


Statutory  fund 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

f  1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Salaries  >_  .  _ 

$96, 924 

$98, 594 

$97, 199 

$112,273 

$130,096 

$146,117 

$157,117 

$168, 610 

$193,050 

$193, 276 

Supplies 2 . 

7, 172 

6,930 

11,391 

13,244 

11,291 

10?670 

16,483 

18,428 

22, 997 

19,817 

Expenses _ 

104, 096 

105, 524 

108, 590 

125, 517 

141,387 

J<56, 787 

173, 600 

187,038 

216,047 

213,093 

1  Includes  agency  contribution  for  retirement,  health,  and  life  insurance. 

3  Includes  printing,  telephone,  travel,  repairs,  equipment,  furnishings,  and  postage. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

A  letter  from  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  to  Sena-/ 
tor  Olin  D.  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Cor 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  i^ith 
k regard  to  H.R.  7235  follows: 
t  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States/ 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  27/1964. 
HoV  Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Chahman,  Senate  Committee  on/Post  Office 
arid  Civil  Service,  New  Senate  Office 
BuHding,  Washington,  Dy 

Dear  Senator  Johnston  :  An  view  of  the 
reference  do  your  committee  on  H.R.  7235, 
a  bill  to  anirwid  the  provisions  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Act  relating  to  die  Clerk  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  iWish  to  advise  you  that  the 
Court  is  of  the'ophfion  that  the  bill  is  a 
desirable  one  ancVshouid  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  purpose  at  this^egislation  is  to  change 
the  practice  under  wmch  the  Clerk’s  Office 
has  been  fiiymced  out  of  court  fees  and  to 
provide  tlyft  these  fees  Noe  paid  into  the 
Treasury  smd  the  Clerk’s  expenses  be  met  out 
of  appropriated  funds.  The  occasion  for  the 
changyis  that  increasing  costk  due  in  part 
to  thre  burden  of  in  forma  pa\peris  cases, 
haye  made  it  necessary  either  to  increase  the 
Court’s  fees  or  to  change  the  law.  T5he  Court 
Pas  reluctant  to  increase  the  cost  onditigat- 
ring  before  it  and  believed  that  it  wasvmore 
consistent  with  present  legislative  polios  to 
finance  public  service  out  of  general  fu\ds 
raised  by  taxation  than  by  a  fee  system, 
therefore,  requested  the  pending  legislation^ 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a  statment  of 
the  details  of  the  legislation.  If  the  bill  is 
enacted,  the  Court  would  continue  to  follow 
its  established  practice  of  compensating  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  on  the  same  sal¬ 
ary  classifications  established  for  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  any  further  in¬ 
formation  you  may  desire  and  I  have  re¬ 
quested  the  Clerk  to  make  himself  available 
to  you  for  that  purpose. 

Verly  truly  yours, 

Earl  Warren. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness? 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
purpose  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment  so  as  to  justify  the  tax  cut  that  was 


made.  ^elierSayl "EacToccasion  to  read 

the  testimony  given  on  the  cotton  bill, 
and  I  read  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
concerning  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the 
processors  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  cotton  is  being  sold  for  in 
our  country  and  what  it  is  being  sold  for 
in  the  world  markets.  I  find  that  this  is 
a  new  program  of  subsidy.  It  will  cost 
$312  million.  I  wish  to  read  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  : 

We  used  8,600,000  bales  of  cotton  at  home 
without  a  subsidy  such  as  we  have  on  the 
export  of  cotton.  It  is  now  proposed  to  sub¬ 
sidize  on  the  same  basis  the  cotton  sold  do¬ 
mestically  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  bale, 
or  at  a  total  cost  of  $258  million. 

This  cost  of  $258  million  results  from 
a  completely  new  program  not  hereto¬ 
fore  in  force.  The  cost  of  the  export 
subsidies  under  existing  law  in  1964  will 
be  $54  million;  thus  bringing  this  part 
of  the  cotton  subsidy  program  up  to  $312 
million. 

I  cannot  see  it.  In  the  past  year,  600,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  were  reflected  in  the 
manufactured  cotton  products  sent  by 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States. 
The  domestic  processor  is  complaining 
that  foreign-made  cotton  commodities 
have  been  sent  into  our  country  in  an 
amount  totaling  600,000  bales  and,  there¬ 
fore,  these  domestic - 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  domestic  processors  be  sub¬ 
sidized  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
600,000  bales  that  are  being  converted 
into  manufactured  goods  in  foreign 
countries,  but  also  on  the  8,600,000  bales 
which  have  been  normally  used  in  the 
United  States. 

These  processors  have  a  rich  market 
in  our  country.  We  are  living  in  an  era 
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of  abundance.  They  have  no  trouble 
selling  the  products  made  from  the 
8,600,000  bales.  They  are  selling  these 
products  at  a  price  that  produces  a  profit. 
But,  that  is  not  enough;  they  now  wish 
to  be  subsidized  to  the  full  quantity  of 
9,700,000  bales,  at  a  cost  of  $312  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  an  example  of  profligacy.  It 
will  set  the  example  whereby  other 
domestic  producers,  using  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  will  be  asking  Congress  for  a  sub¬ 
sidy;  and  I  suppose,  because  of  the  way 
Congress  has  acted  in  the  past,  it  will 
give  them  what  they  want.  Congress  will 
keep  on  giving  until  the  time  comes  when 
the  whole  management  collapses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  dated  February  24,  1964,  signed 
by  Orville  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of 
mine  about  the  cost  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  cost  if  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  version  becomes  law. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  under  present  legislation,  if 
it  continues  in  full  force  and  effect,  even 
if  the  price  is  reduced  by  2.47  cents  per 
pound,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
cost  under  his  program  would  be  $452 
million  for  the  year  1964-65;  whereas 
the  cost  under  the  Senate  committee 
version  would  be  $4  million  less,  or  $448 
million.  For  the  fiscal  year  1965-66 - 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  cost  would  be  $514  million. 
Under  the  program  as  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  would  be  $521 
million.  For  the  year  1966-67,  the  cost 
under  the  Senate  committee  version 
would  be  $509  million;  whereas  the  cost 
under  the  program  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  $607 
million.  For  the  year  1967-68,  the  cost 
under  the  Senate  bill- would  be  $489  mil¬ 
lion;  whereas  the  cost  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  be  $681  million. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  while 
the  cost  would  be  increased  under  the 
program  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  CCC  stocks  will  likewise 
be  going  up. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is 
not  what  I  would  consider  an  ideal  bill 
by  any  means.  It  is  patching  up  exist¬ 
ing  law. 

I  would  change  the  program.  If  I  had 
the  votes,  I  would  pay  the  subsidy  to  the 
farmers,  and  to  the  farmers  only.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  for  that,  so  it  does 
not  comport  with  my  ideas,  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  better  alternative  than  the  exist¬ 
ing  law. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  discussing  a  subject  different 
from  the  one  that  I  am  talking  about. 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  the  entire 
bill.  I  am  pointing  out  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  provide  a  subsidy  not  to  the 
farmer,  but  to  some  processor,  vendor,  or 
purchaser  in  the  line  of  processing.  To 
me  it  is  very  simple,  that  at  no  time  have 
we  done  this  before.  We  are  entering 
into  a  program  which  by  itself,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  entire  bill,  will  cost 
$312  million.  I  am  talking  about  a  new 
subsidy,  and  that  is  to  the  processor. 
That  is  the  complaint  I  make.  I  have 
constantly  stated  that  once  we  begin  to 
give  a  subsidy,  we  give  it  to  one  and  that 
creates  a  problem  with  another;  and 
when  we  give  it  to  another,  it  then 
creates  a  problem  with  a  third  and  then 
a  fourth,  a  situation  which  produces  an 
unending  train  of  problems.  We  never 
catch  up.  That  is  what  the  bill  would 
do. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  was 
referring  of  course,  only  to  the  subsidy 
on  cotton. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Whereas  this  pro¬ 
posal  refers  to  the  entire  cotton  bill,  not 
to  the  wheat  bill.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
desire  the  right  to  buy  American  cotton 
at  the  same  price  at  which  we  now  sell 
American  cotton  to  every  other  country 
'on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  America. 

In  addition,  what  Public  Law  480  is 
giving  away  or  selling  is  local  cur¬ 
rency — 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  lend  money 
back  to  the  country  involved  with  little 
or  no  prospect  of  ever  recovering  the 
$117  million  worth  of  cotton  a  year. 
Any  subsidy  paid  to  the  textile  industry 
will  be  received  by  the  American  con¬ 
sumers  because  the  textile  industry  is  so 
competitive  that  it  would  have  to  be 
passed  along. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  provided  I  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  bill  as  it  is  drafted,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  says  it  will  cost  more 
than  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No:  it  will  cost  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct,  and 
the  subsidy  to  the  processor  should  be 
eliminated,  we  should  have  a  further 


saving  or  a  further  lessening  of  the  cost 
by  $312  million? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  we  eliminated 
that  aspect,  of  course  it  would  reduce 
the  price  somewhat;  but  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  cotton  bill  was 
devised  after  consideration  of  all  phases 
of  the  industry— the  producers,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  those  employed 
in  the  mills,  those  engaged  in  the  process¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  ordinarily  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling.  This  perhaps  was  the 
only  bill  that  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  get  behind  and  support. 

If  we  do  not  pass  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  CCC  stocks  will  increase  from 
the  present  7,700,000  bales  to  about  11 
million  on  August  1  of  this  year,  and  to 
14,250,000  bales  at  the  end  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  comparative  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  In  response  to 
your  request,  we  are  furnishing  a  compari¬ 
son  of  estimated  expenditures  and  program 
results  for  4  years  under  the  following  alter¬ 
native  modifications  of  the  cotton  provisions 
of  H.R.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Alternative  1 :  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee,  but  without  the  trade  in¬ 
centive  payments  on  cotton  used  domes¬ 
tically. 

Alternative  2:  Current  legislation  with  30- 
cent  price  support  (basis  Middling  inch) . 

The  data  are  set  out  in  summary  fashion 
in  the  attached  table.  These  data  take  into 
account  changes  in  production  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  that  would  result  from  price  changes. 
The  expenditure  estimates  take  Into  account 
changes  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventory  position.  Programs  that  result  in 
reducing  CCC  inventory  also  reduce  pro¬ 
gram  expenditures.  Conversely,  programs 
that  permit  continued  buildups  in  CCC 
inventory  increase  program  expenditures.  In 
other  words,  existing  inventories  can  be  used 
to  reduce  the  program  costs  which  would 
otherwise  be  incurred,  and  these  estimates 
recognize  that  they  would  be  so  used  in  a 
program  which  achieves  stock  reductions. 
Under  a  program  permitting  continued  in¬ 
creases  in  excessive  stocks,  additional  inven¬ 
tories  would  be  of  doubtful  ultimate  value 
and  would  certainly  add  to  the  immediate 
burden  of  initial  acquisition  expenditures, 
storage  costs,  and  other  carrying  charges. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  results  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  data  in  the  attached  table  are 
as  follows: 

Alternative  1:  Since  the  effective  price  for 
domestic  use  would  be  6l/2  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  under  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  domestic  consumption  would  be  less; 
and  the  gap  would  widen  from  year  to  year. 
Accordingly,  the  drawdown  in  inventories 
would  be  less,  although  substantial  draw¬ 
downs  would  be  achieved  through  operation 
of  the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan. 

The  difference  in  expenditures  between 
this  alternative  and  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  represents  the  cost  of  achieving  a  one- 
price  plan  for  cotton.  In  1964,  this  would 
be  $105  million,  allowing  for  a  nonrecurring 
inventory  shift  from  OCC  to  private  stocks. 
In  1965,  without  this  inventory  shift,  the 
difference  in  expenditures  would  be  greater; 
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but  after  that  it  would  be  narrowed  again 
so  that  the  added  expenditures  for  completely 
eliminating  the  6% -cent  adverse  differential 
for  domestic  users  would  be  only  $69  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  1967  crop. 

Alternative  2:  This  alternative  would  not 
prevent  further  increases  in  excessive  CCC 
stocks.  As  these  increases  continued,  pro¬ 
gram  expenditures  would  also  increase  until 
in  fiscal  1967-68,  expenditures  would  be  $192 
million  higher  than  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

In  each  case,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  estimates  of  farm  income  are  gross  farm 
income  rather  than  net  farm  income.  With 
the  domestic  allotment  choice  as  provided 


in  the  committee  amendment,  total  cotton 
production  and  gross  receipts  will  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  under  current  legislation, 
but  net  farm  income — almost  by  definition — 
will  be  significantly  larger.  This  follows 
since  the  domestic  allotment  choice  would 
be  a  completely  voluntary  one,  and  presum¬ 
ably  no  farmer  would  make  this  choice  unless 
it  increased  his  net  income.  Under  the 
choice,  the  farmer  would  not  only  save  on 
production  expenses  applicable  to  cotton,  but 
would,  in  many  cases,  gain  considerable  net 
income  from  other  crops  which  he  could 
plant  in  lieu  of  cotton. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 


Comparison  of  program  results  under  alternative  changes  in  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 

Senate  committee 

PRODUCTION  (THOUSAND  BALES) 


Fiscal  year 

H.R.  6196  as 
amended  by 
Senate 
committee 

H.R.  6196  as 
amended  by 
Senate  com¬ 
mittee  but 
without  trade 
incentive 
payment 1 

Current 
legislation 
with  30-cent 
price  support 

12, 850 

12, 850 

14, 200 

13, 000 

13. 000 

14,600 

13, 200 

13, 200 

15,000 

13, 400 

13, 400 

15,400 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  (THOUSAND  BALES) 

9,600 

8, 850 

8,  850 

9,  600 

8,  850 

8,  850 

9.  800 

8,750 

8,  750 

10, 000 

8,  750 

8,  750 

ENDING  CCC  STOCKS  (THOUSAND  BALES) 

7,700 

8.950 

10,  300 

6,200 

8,200 

11,150  1 

4,  700 

7,750 

12,500  1 

3, 100 

7,500 

14,250 

FARM  INCOME  (MILLION  DOLLARS) 

1,997 

1,997 

2,094  1 

2,019 

2,019 

2, 153  | 

2,047 

2,047 

2,212  | 

2,073 

2, 073 

2,271 

EXPENDITURES  (MILLION  DOLLARS) 


1064-65  . . . . - . - . - 

448 

343 

452 

1065-66  _ 

514 

356 

521 

1066-67  _ _ _ _ _ 

509 

395 

607 

1067-66  - - - - - 

489 

420 

681 

i  For  the  purpose  of  comparability,  the  same  export  market  production  is  assumed  under  this  proposal  as  under 
the  committee  amendment;  however  this  amount  of  export  production  would  not  be  permitted  under  the  language 
of  the  committee  bill  for  the  1965  and  succeeding  crops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1964 
is  right,  having  in  mind  that  Secretaries 
have  been  wrong  for  the  last  30  years, 
each  year,  practically,  predicting  what 
the  subsidy  program  would  do. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  THE  SPE¬ 
CIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN. /Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  about  physical  fitness  these  days, 
but  probably/no  program  in  our  history 
has  contributed  more  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  our  youth  that  the  special 
milk  prpgram  that  was  launched  10  years 
ago.  f 

rough  this  program  was  first  au¬ 
thorized  in  1954  by  a  Republican  Con¬ 
fess  under  former  President  Eisen¬ 


hower,  it  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
since  its  inception,  among  its  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporters  being  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  as  well  as  all  the  Re¬ 
publican  leadership. 

It  is  a  youth  program  of  incalculable 
value.  Those  who  have  sponsored  it  and 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  its 
success  in  local  communities  all  over  the 
Nation  deserve  special  commendation  in 
this  10th  anniversary  year. 

The  reason  for  the  program  is  simple 
and  direct — to  increase  the  consumption 
of  fluid  whole  milk  by  schoolchildren. 

This  policy  has  set  forth  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1954  in  these  words: 

The  production  and  use  of  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  high  quality  milk  and  dairy  produets 


are  essential  to  the  health  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation  *  *  *  It  is  the  policy 
Congress  to  assure  a  stabilized  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  adequate  supplies  of  milk/and 
dairy  products  and  to  promote  the  increased 
use  of  these  foods. 

Congress  also  wrote  into  the/ame  law 
a  section  authorizing  a  2-yejtr  program 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  age  and  under ’  and  provided 
that  up  to  $50  million  amnually  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  basic  aim  of  fine  program  has  been 
to  lower  the  pricemf  milk  to  children  who 
can  afford  to  p^y  something  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  free  opxharge  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  pay.  Lt  line  with  this,  a  system 
of  reimbursement  payments  has  been 
developer  to  enable  schools  and  other 
participating  agencies  to  sell  milk  at  a 
reduced  price. 

Ufiraer  this  plan,  they  receive  up  to  3 
ceifts  reimbursement  for  every  half  pint 
rved. 

The  program  took  hold  immediately  in 
1954  because  the  need  for  this  important 
diet  supplement  was  apparent  from  the 
beginning. 

In  1956  the  program  was  expanded  to 
include  a  variety  of  organizations  such 
as  nursery  schools,  summer  camps,  and 
settlement  houses. 

The  1954  appropriation  was  only  $17.2 
million  but  the  demand  for  this  vital 
Federal  cooperative  program  rose  in  such 
a  spectacular  way  that  the  1955-56  ap¬ 
propriation  jumped  to  $45.8  million. 

I  have  a  table  which  expresses  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  millions  of 
pounds,  shows  the  growth  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  year  by  year: 

The  table  shows  that  from  1954  the 
program  has  grown  from  49  million 
pounds  to  1,500  million  pounds  in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta¬ 
ble  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Million 

pounds 

1954 _ 49 

955 _  489 

f956 _  840 

199(7 _  984 

.1958A. _ 1,  108 

’l959-\ _ 1,210 

1961— _ 1,351 

1962  _ \ _  1,371 

1963  _ A- _ 1,  500 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  we  are  noto  appropriating  $100  mil¬ 
lion  annually  tckprovide  more  than  1.5 
billion  pounds  of  milk  for  schoolchildren, 
institutions,  and  other  child-care  activi¬ 
ties  clearly  shows  haw  much  this  pro¬ 
gram  means  in  terms  unpractical  human 
nutrition. 

Expressed  another  wayNhe  1963  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  under  thisVrogram  was 
more  than  2.7  billion  half  pints. 

By  next  June  30,  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964,  it  is  expected  the  figure  >nll  rise 
to  2.9  billion  half  pints  served  in\2,000 
school  and  child-care  activities. 
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g1"* — r  the  entire  10-year  period  this 
ity  totals  10.2  billion  pounds,  or  al- 
20  billion  half  pints  of  milk  that 
been  distributed  to  our  young 
people?:-, 

These-statistics  add  up  to  an  imposing 
contribution  to  the  physical  fitness  of 
our  young  people  and,  aside  from  the 
widespread  national  benefits,  these  grow¬ 
ing  children  hkye  been  introduced  to  the 
need  for  milk  in' their  diet. 

This  will,  of  Course,  have  long-term 
implications  in  terms  of  better  health. 

\ 

RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND 
OPPRESSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  concurrent,  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  State 
of  Hawaii,  which  I  would  like\to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  It  expresses 
a  position  which  is  generally  held  among 
the  citizens  of  the  50th  State  of  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tm 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
concept  of  equal  rights  for  all;  and 

Whereas  racial  discrimination  and  oppres¬ 
sion  has  resulted  in  depriving  a  significant 
segment  of  our  Nation  of  their  equal  rights; 
and 

Whereas  this  racial  discrimination  and  op¬ 
pression  has  caused  and  will  cause  great  dis¬ 
sension,  discord,  and  disturbance  through¬ 
out  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  this  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  and  oppression  would  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  improve  our  image  abroad; 
and 

Whereas  the  various  States  in  our  Nation 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  eliminate 
this  racial  discrimination  and  oppression; 
and 

Whereas  civil  rights  legislation  presently 
before  Congress  would  aid  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  this  racial  discrimination  and  op¬ 
pression  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1964  ( the  senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  enact  the  civil  rights  legislation 
before  it;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Speakej 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  tl 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Hiram  L.  Pong,  U.S.  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Gill  and  the  Honorably  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  U.S.  Representative/irom  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Elmer  F.  CrjU^alho, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Nelson  K.  Doi, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

SPORT  IS  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MTJNDT.  Bar.  President,  during 
this  year  when  ^Olympic  games  are  in 
progress,  peopLs  around  the  world  are 
watching  the  Contests  between  the  young 
athletes.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
televising  yof  the  contests  have  been 
struck,  I  zCm  sure,  by  the  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ly  competition  which  has  prevailed. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Courier, 
whion  is  published  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or¬ 


ganization,  there  is  a  reprint  of  remarks 
by  Rene  Maheu,  Director  General  of 
UNESCO,  under  the  title,  “Sport  Is  Ed¬ 
ucation.”  In  this  article,  the  impact  of 
sports  on  international  understanding 
and  good  will  is  strongly  emphasized.  I 
believe  that  it  is  important  for  people 
everywhere  to  realize  the  value  such 
competition  has,  and  to  envision  the 
means  which  are  available  for  increased 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  other 
peoples  through  friendly  competitive 
sports  in  which  our  young  people  en¬ 
gage  in  the  Olympics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
remarks  by  Rene  Maheu  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  n6  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sport  Is  Education 
(By  Rene  Maheu) 

For  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  we 
have  to  thank  Pierre  de  Coubertin  who,  in 
1892  when  he  was  barely  30  years  of  age, 
launched  the  idea  during  the  jubilee  of  the 
Union  of  French  Athletic  Clubs.  Two  years 
Jater  the  revival  was  officially  proclaimed  at 
ae  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and  the  first  Olympic 
games  of  modem  times  took  place  in  Athej 
in  r§96. 

ay  did  I  revive  the  Olympic  gam^s?’ 
said  Coubertin.  “To  dignify  and  invigorate 
sport,  tov  make  it  independent  and ynurable 
and  thus  setter  fitted  for  its  educational  role 
in  the  world  today;  to  honor  th^findividual 
athlete  because  of  his  real  valuf/o  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  stimulus  to  physical  exercise 
and  to  exalt  feats  that  encoyfage  a  healthy 
competitive  spiritV 

Coubertin  reiterated  the^fc  ideas,  though  in 
more  developed  form,  ii^'The  Philosophical 
Bases  of  Modern  Olymtafcs,”  a  message  which 
he  broadcast  from  Befhn  in  August  1935,  a 
year  before  the  lltl/oijTupic  games. 

If,  on  this  occasU5n,  CouHertin  was  perhaps 
somewhat  too  ambitious  ins.  claiming  that 
modern  Olympics  should  beNconsidered  as 
first  and  foremost  a  religion,  the  reason  was 
his  own  fervor.  But  the  other  Ideas  in  his 
Olympic  philosophy  form  a  logicaDand  com¬ 
pact  whc/  of  lasting  value  which  the  most 
lucid  rrdnds  should  make  a  point  of  studying. 

Olympics,  said  Coubertin,  postulate  tne  ex¬ 
istence  and  assembly  of  an  elite  of  athletes, 
an/lite  whose  ranks  are  open  to  anyone  ante 
meet  a  single  condition — superiority  ir 
Iport.  The  process  of  selecting  this  elite  it-  ’ 
’  self  implies  a  broad  democratization  of  sport; 
and,  conversely,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
elite  help  to  popularize  sport  among  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Indeed,  in  a  now  familiar  axiom,  Pierre  de 
Coubertin  declared:  “If  100  people  are  to 
take  up  physical  culture,  50  must  already  be 
engaged  in  sport;  if  50  are  to  practice  sport 
there  must  be  20  who  specialize;  if  20  are  to 
specialize  there  must  be  5  capable  of  super¬ 
lative  feats.” 

Coubertin  affirms  too  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  these  superlative  feats,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  utopian  to  try 
to  saddle  athletics  with  a  code  of  compulsory 
moderation.  Athletes  must  have  absolute 
freedom  to  overstep  all  bounds.  That  is  why 
they  were  given  the  vigorous  motto,  citius, 
altius,  fortius — ever  faster,  higher,  and 
stronger,  “the  motto  of  those  bold  enough 
to  challenge  existing  records,”  in  other  words 
to  thrust  back  the  bounds  of  the  hitherto 
unattainable. 

NEED  FOR  A  CAREFUL  REAPPRAISAL 

The  moral  conduct  of  athletes  must  be 
equal  to  the  standard  of  their  performance 
in  the  field.  Pierre  de  Coubertin  asks  them 
to  constitute  an  “order  of  chivalry”  which 


scrupulously  observes  a  code  of  honour  based/ 
on  fairplay.  He  counts  on  the  Olympi 
games  to  bring  this  home  so  strongly  that 
not  only  will  the  example  be  followed  ajr  all 
sports  meetings — international,  national  and 
local — but  the  spectators  too  will  /el  its 
impact. 

For  Coubertin  the  idea  of  a  truc^  was  also 
an  important  aspect  of  the  Olympics.  He 
saw  it  as  a  modern  evocation  at  the  sacred 
truce  of  antiquity,  establish/  by  Iphitos, 
King  of  Elis,  in  agreement/vith  Lycurgus, 
which  for  nearly  12  centuries  was  respected 
at  Olympia,  so  that  all  quarrels,  misunder¬ 
standings,  factions  and  Jiatreds  cease  during 
the  games.  The  alliatye  of  enthusiasm  with 
the  spirit  of  fairpla/  found  in  competitive 
sports  opens,  in  natural  consequence,  the 
way  to  mutual  nrepect  and  understanding 
and  to  friendship  itself.  “Hatred  and 
violence,”  said/joubertin,  “are  attributes  of 
the  fainthearted,” 

Sport  is  indeed  an  order  of  chivalry,  com¬ 
bining  honour  and  a  code  of  ethics  and 
esthetics/ recruiting  its  members  from  all 
classes  A nd  all  peoples,  mingling  them  in 
concc/  and  friendship  throughout  the 
leng/i  and  breadth  of  the  entire  world, 
jort  is  also  a  truce.  In  our  technological 
fy  of  life,  ruled  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
foil,  in  which  we  are  only  what  we  have, 
rand  have  only  what  we  earn,  sport  is  the 
hallowed  pastime,  a  princely  gift  to  enrich 
our  hours  of  leisure.  In  an  era  of  antago¬ 
nisms  and  conflicts  dominated  by  the  drive 
for  power  and  by  pride,  it  is  the  respite  of  the 
gods  in  which  fair  competition  ends  in 
respect  and  friendship. 

Sport,  too,  is  education,  the  most  concrete 
and  the  truest  kind  of  education — that  of 
character.  Sport  is  knowledge  because  it  is 
only  by  patient  study  and  self -revelation 
that  a  sportsman  can  go  from  strength  to 
strength. 

Sport  is  culture  because  the  transient 
movements  it  traces  in  time  and  space — for 
nothing  but  the  sheer  pleasure  of  doing  so, 
as  Plato  has  it — illuminate  with  dramatic 
meaning  the  essential  and  therefore  the 
deepest  and  widest  values  of  different  peo¬ 
ples  and  of  the  human  race  itself;  it  is  cul¬ 
ture,  too,  because  it  creates  beauty,  and 
above  all  for  those  who  usually  have  the  least 
opportunity  to  feast  upon  it. 

If  there  is  one  unchanging  factor  in  Cou- 
bertin’s  humanistic  concept  of  sport,  from 
the  Paris  proclamation  in  1894 — his  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith — right  down  to  the  Berlin  mes¬ 
sage  of  1935 — his  testament — it  is  unde¬ 
niably  the  dual  belief  that  sport  is  demo¬ 
cratic  and  international  by  nature  and  voca¬ 
tion.  Half  a  century  of  extraordinary  de- 
elopment  in  sport  has  shown  how  right  he 
was  on  both  these  points:  His  words  have 
come  true  and  his  spirit  has  triumphed. 

Bute is  it  a  betrayal  of  his  memory  to  point 
out  that  this  confirmation  and  triumph  have 
come  a.Oout  in  conditions  which  call  for  a 
careful  reappraisal,  and  even  a  bold  revision 
of  certain  \deas  or  practices  that  he  origi¬ 
nated?  I  personally  do  not  think  so;  T  feel 
that  he,  witlvshis  remarkable  openminded¬ 
ness,  would  be\the  first  to  undertake  the 
necessary  reappraisals. 

On  the  first  poinV-the  democratization  of 
sport — does  anyone  \iowadays  not  see  and 
realize  that  this  democratization,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  urban  life  ana.  of  course,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  level  of  athletidyperformance,  have 
profoundly  altered  the  conditions  in  which 
the  athletic  elite  is  selected? 

The  famous  axiom  remain^  true :  Sport 
needs  its  champions.  But,  umess  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  exceptional,  it  iXno  longer 
true,  as  it  was  in  Coubertin’s  day\that  the 
champion  can  emerge,  train,  establish  him¬ 
self  and  give  the  full  measure  of  his  jxiten- 
tialities — which  is  properly  not  only  hfS  in¬ 
dividual  vocation  but  also  his  role  in' 
ciety — in  that  state  of  independence  of. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MUNDT  OF 
.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

\Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
ded,  this  is  the  25th  anniversary  of 
sen^Qe  to  South  Dakota  by  our  col- 
leagu\  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt.  I  salute 
him  fok  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  tA  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
Senator  Mhndt  has  long  been  a  militant 
foe  of  communism  wherever  it  is  found. 
Recently  he  \rote  an  article  exposing 
Communist  school  activities  which  will 
be  of  interest  to\dl  who  share  the  belief 
that  this  menace  rkust  be  banished  from 
our  continent.  mVl  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tXplace  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  following  article  taken  from  the 
March  issue  of  Mechannt. Illustrated  by 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mttndt,  South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objeotio\  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Dhe  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

America’s  Little  Red  Schoolhouses — A 

Frightening  Report  on  How  the 

nists  Openly  Teach  Subversion  iX  the 

United  States  X 

(By  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  South  DakotX 

Communist  schools  that  teach  subversion, 
and  conspiratorial  strategies  and  tactics  are 
operating  openly  in  the  United  States. 

Does  that  statement  come  as  a  shock  to 
you?  It  does  to  mast  Americans,  for  the 
existence  of  such  Red  institutions  in  our 
midst  is  the  best  kept  secret  of  the  cold 
war.  To  find  schools  of  subversion  in  a  Rus¬ 
sian  satellite,  in  Cuba  or  even  in  some  other 
Latin  American  countries  would  not  be  a 
surprise.  But  to  find  them  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try — no,  it  can’t  happen  here.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  here.  Communist  schools  are  teach¬ 
ing  a  chosen  few  of  our  fellow  Americans 
how  to  undermine  their  own  country,  how 
to  destroy  their  democratic  way  of  life,  how 
to  prepare  the  Nation  for  Communist  take¬ 
over. 

Want  to  know  where  you  can  find  a  school 
that  is  controlled  by  identified  Communists? 
Come  along  to  beautiful  Central  Park, 
Manhattan’s  bit  of  country  in  the  city.  At 
the  western  edge  of  the  park  you  cross  a 
broad  avenue  called  Central  Park  West  and 
walk  into  West  74th  Street.  It  is  a  well- 
kept  area  of  apartments  and  a  few  business 
buildings.  Down  the  avenue  to  the  right 
lies  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  . 

In  74th  Street  itself,  you  find  mostly  four/ 
story  buildings— well-preserved  brownston/, 
some  red  brick  structures  and  a  few  stone 
dwellings  that  have  been  painted.  C hi  the 
left,  at  No.  18,  is  a  red  brick  building,  four 
stories  high  with  dormers  on  the  r oh.  The 
building  looks  clean,  as  if  some/me  takes 
good  care  of  it,  and  the  bricks/are  set  off 
with  a  white  stone  trim.  The/e  is  a  black 
iron  balcony  and  two  ornamental  columns 
on  the  second  floor.  The  lfuilding  houses 
the  object  of  your  visit, /he  Metropolitan 
Music  School.  / 

What  is  the  Metropolitan  Music  School? 
It  is  concerned  largely  with  young  music 
students.  You  will  /nd  courses  in  classical 
and  jazz  music  bamg  taught  to  350  to  400 
students  each  torai,  You  might  not  think 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  about  the 
school — anything  to  make  it  different  from 
other  small, /rivate  institutions  of  its  type. 

Howeve^/he  facts  are  these:  many  of  the 
Metropol/an’s  teachers  are  familiar  to  con- 
gressioi/fl  committee  rooms,  and  the  House 
Un-Ai/erican  Activities  Committee  once 
fomyr  that  24  persons  identified  as  Com¬ 
munists  had  taught  there.  Sidney  Finkel- 
sljgin,  cited  by  congressional  investigators  as 


cultural  director  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  who  tabs  himself  as  an  “esthetician,”  is 
one  of  the  school’s  administrators. 

The  Metropolitan’s  director,  Lilly  Popper, 
invoked  the  fifth  amendment  when  asked 
whether  she  was  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  She  did  tell  probers  that  she 
had  been  director  of  the  school  since  it  was 
founded  in  1947  and  previous  to  that  had 
been  director  of  a  parent  institution,  the  old 
Downtown  Music  School  at  111  West  88th 
Street,  a  few  blocks  away.  Downtown  Music 
had  been  founded  in  1934  and  she  had  held 
the  top  post  from  the  beginning. 

At  Metropolitan,  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the 
student  body  is  made  up  of  adults.  The  rest 
are  children  or  teenagers. 

Leonard  Cherlin  once  taught  at  Metropoli¬ 
tan  but  later  became  an  anti-Communist 
and  helped  investigators  expose  the  school. 
Cherlin,  a  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  and  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  explained  how  teachers  were  able 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  students  who 
gathered  in  groups  after  classes,  as  students 
do  the  world  over,  and  how  this  influence 
extended  as  well  to  social  get-togethers. 
Cherlin  said  he  had  attended  closed  Com¬ 
munist  Party  meetings  with  many  teachers 
from  the  Metropolitan  Music  School,  includ-y 
ing  some  meetings  that  were  held  in  Director 
Popper’s  quarters  in  the  school  building.  / 

.  With  youngsters  as  well  as  adults  enrosled 
in  a  school  where  at  least  24  known  Coipmu- 
nfcts  have  taught,  it  is  reasonable  /  con¬ 
clude  that  Communist  Party  influence  is  not 
limited  there  to  adults  alone.  / 

WitXthe  kind  of  history  and/ackground 
that  thA^Ietropolitan  Music  Softool  has,  one 
might  b^Ued  to  wonder  ho v/ long  such  an 
institutiorX:ould  continue  Jk>  operate.  The 
answer  at  tote  point  is  that  the  school  has 
carried  on  successively  for  some  15  years  and 
-  still  is  a  growing  conca/i.  To  repeat  a  line 
sometimes  used  >sy  youcational  and  other 
institutions,  furthej/nformation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  calling  ifX  school.  You’ll  find  it 
listed  in  the  Yeh6w  Rages,  as  well  as  in  the 
Manhattan  telephone  oh-ectory. 

Most  Communist  schools  in  this  country 
offer  course^whose  namesAt  least,  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  courses  at  fltpical  American 
institutions.  However,  the  ^course  names 
often  sure  mere  covers.  The  Knowledge  of¬ 
fered  / b  students  deals  with  Conununist  ac¬ 
tion/nd  the  means  of  bringing\down  our 
foam  of  government.  X 

investigations  of  Communist  schools  al- 
iiost  always  involve  antecedent  and  deXend- 
'  ant  institutions.  The  frequent  changing  of 
addresses  and  names  seems  to  be  a  standard 
procedure  for  Red  schools.  Sometimes  theX 
is  continuity  in  the  courses  taught.  Some-’ 
times  there  is  continuity  in  the  faculty. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Communist  Party  es¬ 
tablished  a  series  of  Workers  Schools,  among 
them  being  one  in  New  York  City.  Classes 
were  held  at  Communist  Party  headquarters 
at  35  East  12th  Street.  The  school  was  oper¬ 
ated  to  educate  persons  who  already  were 
members  of  the  party. 

In  a  separate  development  in  1940  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  resigned  or  were  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  their  teaching  posts  in 
the  New  York  City  school  system  as  a  result 
of  investigations  by  the  Rapp-Coudert  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  group  of  these  teachers  formed 
an  institution  known  as  the  School  for  De¬ 
mocracy.  Four  years  after  this,  the  old 
Workers  School  and  the  School  for  Democ¬ 
racy  merged  to  form  the  Jefferson  School  of 
Social  Science,  which  then  was  located  at 
575  Avenue  of  the  Americas  (Sixth  Avenue) 
in  New  York.  This  Red  schoolhouse  closed 
its  doors  in  1956  under  congressional  pres¬ 
sure.  A  series  of  forums  was  organized  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  held  first  at  Academy  Hall,  which 
will  be  mentioned  again  later,  and  at  Adelphi 


Hall,  74  Fifth  Avenue.  This  was  in  1958.  M 
the  fall  of  that  year  the  faculty  of  the  JeiDfr- 
son  School  of  Social  Science  opened  classes 
at  80  East  11th  Street  in  Manhattan.  / 

So  it  went.  Names  changed.  Addresses 
changed.  But  the  schools  all  had  something 
in  common.  They  preached  the  Qommunist 
Party  line.  And  there  was  somejming  else  in 
common,  too — the  teachers,  /mong  them 
were  Henry  Klein,  Jesus  Colo/  Sidney  Fink- 
elstein,  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheke/ and  Dr.  Hyman 
Lumer.  v  / 

Congressional  investigators,  checking  into 
the  background  of  the/  five  teachers,  pro¬ 
duced  evidence  whicl/showed  that  each  one 
had  a  history  of  Communist  teaching.  When 
questioned  by  c/gressional  committees, 
four  of  the  five  atfoked  the  5th  amendment. 

Where  are  tb teachers  today?  You  can 
find  them  near  historical  old  Union  Square 
in  the  heart/f  Monhattan.  At  the  southern 
edge  of  the  square,  Broadway  crosses  14th 
Street  amfl  here  is  located  an  unpretentious 
22-stor^structure  of  dirty  yellow  brick.  The 
addre^  is  853  Broadway  and  the  building 
hou^ .  an  institution  known  as  Academy 
Ha/  which  was  mentioned  previously.  If 
yaffi  look  at  the  building’s  directory,  you  will 
imd  a  listing  for  the  New  York  School  for 
'Marxist  Studies.  It,  along  with  the  Student 
Committee  on  Progressive  Education,  will  be 
found  in  room  1922  of  the  building.  The 
institution,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  be 
accused  of  flying  false  colors  The  very 
name  of  the  school  hardly  would  lead  one  to 
expect  it  to  teach  the  benefits  of  capitalism. 

Now,  leave  the  building,  walk  across  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  Union  Square  and  turn  right  on  East 
16th  Street.  At  No.  100  you  will  find  the 
Jefferson  Book  Shop,  which  specializes  in 
leftist  and  straight  Communist-line  publi¬ 
cations.  On  the  Jefferson’s  counter  a  sharp- 
eyed  browser  would  note  leaflets  touting  the 
New  York  School  for  Marxist  Studies.  Tui¬ 
tion  at  the  school  is  $6  a  term  per  subject. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  those  in  eco¬ 
nomic  straits,  with  preference  being  given 
to  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  trade  union  mem¬ 
bers,  and  industrial  workers.  Included 
among  the  courses  offered  are  “Automation, 
Its  Economic  and  Social  Consequences”; 
“The  Negro  Liberation  Movement  Today,” 
and  a  “Writer’s  Workshop.” 

Throughout  the  world,  there  are  some  8,000 
Red  institutions  which  train  students  in  the 
devious  techniques  of  how  to  infiltrate,  sub¬ 
vert,  and  eventually  destroy  the  structure  of 
our  democratic  society.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  Communist  schools 
whose  names  appear  on  lists  compiled  by 
our  own  Government  are  these  (presented  by 
States) : 

l  Commonwealth  College,  Mena,  Ark. 

People’s  Educational  Center,  Los  Angeles, 

C^if. 

California  Labor  School,  San  Francisco, 
CaliX 

AbiXiam  Lincoln  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Bostuh  School  for  Marxist  Studies,  Boston, 
Mass.  X 

Samuel  Adams  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Michigan ’School  for  Social  Science,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  X^ 

Joseph  WeycXneyer  School  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  ^t.  Louis,  rX 

Tom  Paine  SchXl,  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.  V 

George  WashingtotX  Carver  School,  New 
York,  N.Y.  X 

Walt  Whitman  Schoo^of  Social  Science, 
Newark,  N.J.  X 

Ohio  School  of  Social  ScieWes,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  X^ 

Philadelphia  School  of  Social  i^ience  and 
Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  X^ 

Pacific  Northwest  Labor  School^Jeattle, 
Wash.  X 
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'The  Seattle  Labor  School  In  Seattle,  Wash., 
specializes  in  developing  Communist  Party 
members  among  labor  groups.  There  are  two 
SchoolSkOf  Jewish  Studies,  one  in  New  York 
and  on^an  Los  Angeles.  They  recruit  from 
among  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith.  _ 

These  opfci  schools  are  by  no  means  the 
end  of  the  Communist  menace  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  Bestead,  they  are  but  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Especially  gifted  (and  willing)  stu¬ 
dents  from  theseNechools  are  chosen  by  local 
party  committees  N  enter  hardcore  specialist 
schools.  At  one  timaa  years  ago,  these  chosen 
few  went  to  Moscmi  for  their  advanced 
training.  Now  they  arNient  to  inner  schools 
that  operate  in  this  corn&try,  most  of  them 
in  secrecy.  District,  regi^aal,  and  interna¬ 
tional  training  courses  at  ^advanced  level 
run  anywhere  from  1  month  to  2  years.  The 
inner-school  students  pay  ncXtuition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  former  Communist  Jhhn  Lautner 
who,  as  an  important  party  functionary, 
came  to  know  the  workings  of  theljed  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  party  itself  takes  carXof  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  inner  school  while  the  student 
prepares  for  his  role  as  a  subversivebem- 
ployee  in  government,  education,  private  in¬ 
dustry,  or  some  other  important  phase  Off 
American  life.  \ 

Inner-school  students  undergo  constant 
surveillance  and  self-criticism  to  test  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  and  to  find  their  pos¬ 
sible  breaking  point.  It’s  a  hardening  proc¬ 
ess  that  Max  Eastman  has  called  a  “sicken¬ 
ing  discipline  in  lies,  cruelty,  crime,  and 
self-abasement.” 

The  young  Communist  learns  how  to  in¬ 
duce  behavioral  patterns  in  others,  patterns 
which  are  not  natural  to  the  American 
mind.  The  dedicated  Communist’s  role  is 
to  make  traditional  behavior  seem  against 
the  better  interests  of  the  person  concerned, 
while  Communist  doctrines  come  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  he  wants  in  life.  It’s  a  case  of 
destroying  old  mores  and  supplanting  them 
with  new  ones.  The  graduate  of  the  inner 
school  emerges  as  a  dedicated  Communist 
with  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  party  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  He’s  trained  in  controlling 
others,  in  seizing  power  and  leadership  when 
his  superiors  order  him  to  do  so. 

From  the  Communist  point  of  view,  the 
best  of  the  advanced  schools  are  the  clandes¬ 
tine  ones,  those  never  discovered  or  exposed. 
Some  operate  in  office  or  business  buildings 
or  at  “country  camps.”  Others  carry  on  in 
private  homes.  Inner  schools  now  and  then 
are  found  and  exposed,  of  course.  One  ad¬ 
vanced  school  whose  name  appears  on  the 
House’s  subversive  organizations  list  is  the 
Marxist  Institute  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Three 
schools  set  up  as  camps  were  discovered  in 
New  York  State:  Briehl’s  farm,  near  Wallkill, 
cited  as  a  training  school  for  top  party  leadV 
ers;  Camp  Lakeland  at  Hopeland  Juncti^T, 
and  Camp  Unity  at  Wingdale.  f 

Recruiting  candidates  for  the  lowei^fevel 
schools  is  a  subtle  process.  First  indoctrina¬ 
tion  may  come  from  a  Communist  ta&cher  in 
a  non-Communist  school.  Virtujmy  every 
issue  of  Communist-line  papers  (of which  the 
Daily  Worker  was  the  best  known)  lists  fo¬ 
rums,  club  meetings,  and  lectures  designed  to 
attract  lonely  people  to  acuities  that  will 
draw  them  eventually  intojme  party.  A  new 
friend,  for  example,  majyKsk  you  to  cf*home 
gathering  where  discussions  are  held.  This 
friend  will  know  and  ^(rare  your  interests,  for 
party  workers  knov^he  likes,  dislikes,  and 
habits  of  the  peopkT  the  party  seeks  to  cap¬ 
ture.  yr 

Assistant  FBlr  Chief  William  B.  Sullivan 
warns  that  tha^e  trained  agents  shadow  mem¬ 
bers  of  oui ^merican  industrial  and  scien¬ 
tific  comn^tnity,  spy  on  our  research,  con¬ 
duct  an  jfmrelenting  campaign  to  infiltrate 
and  undermine  American  science  and  busi¬ 
ness.  afiie  reasons  are  obvious.  The  very  suc¬ 
cess j£>i  the  Communist  conspiracy  against 
the^nited  States  depends  on  the  intensity  of 
tbfe  efforts  of  agents  trained  in  its  schools. 


The  most  appalling  factor  in  this  picture  is 
that  the  agents  who  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  trained  in  our  own 
country,  in  schools  that,  for  the  most  part, 
are  permitted  to  operate  openly.  The  schools 
represent  one  of  Russia’s  cold  war  weapons 
which  we  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
destroy.  Nor  have  we  counterbalanced  them 
through  our  own  oversea  cold  war  tactics. 

Many  graduates  of  the  Communist  schools 
in  our  midst  are  dedicated  individuals  who 
believe  they  can  communize  any  country  in 
the  world  without  firing  a  shot.  Only  time 
will  tell  whether  they  are  right,  and  whether 
Americans  will  continue  to  permit  them  to 
be  trained  for  their  traitorous  work  in  our 
own  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business,  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE  ' 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
In  this  case,  the  substitute  is  considered 
to  be  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  is  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment  in  two  degrees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  proposed  cotton  leg¬ 
islation  is  to  save  the  cotton  production 
industry  by  placing  cotton  fiber  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  the  marketplace,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  legislative  history  of  our  cotton 
program  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  a  series  of  patches,  and  in  many 
cases,  these  proposals  were  adopted  to 
remedy  a  serious  acreage  or  surplus  sit¬ 
uation,  or  to  alleviate  some  other  special 
crisis.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the 
present  program  is  unworkable.  Even 
with  legislation  designed  to  solve  special 
problems,  acreage  for  the  past  5  years — 
with  the  exception  of  1961  and  1962 — has 
been  at  the  16  million  acreage  minimum; 
and  even  under  these  conditions,  we  find 
an  overwhelming  surplus  hanging  over 
our  heads.  The  cost  has  been  shocking 
and  has  placed  our  cotton  program  in  a 
position  most  difficult  to  defend. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  large 
majority  of  our  cotton  farmers  are  hard¬ 
ly  making  ends  meet,  while  many  others 
have  literally  been  forced  off  the  farm 
because  of  increased  cost  of  production, 
sharp  reduction  in  acreage  and  declining 
prices.  This  has  been  especially  true 
with  our  medium  and  small  farmers. 
Further,  we  are  losing  important  markets 
here  at  home  because  we  are  not  com¬ 
petitive  in  prices.  This  can,  and  will  be 
fatal  to  the  entire  industry  unless  a  rem¬ 
edy  is  applied  in  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  been  convinced 
for  some  time  that  the  present  program 
has  not  met,  and  simply  cannot  meet,  the 
pressing  problems  facing  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.  If  we  continue  to  operate  under 
the  present  program,  we  are  openly  ask¬ 
ing  for  mounting  criticism  and,  even¬ 
tually,  the  collapse  of  our  price  support 
program.  The  general  public  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  criticize  or  condemn  a  program 
that  has  sound  objectives  and  moves  for¬ 
ward  in  an  orderly  manner  to  solve  its 
problems.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  as  far  as  cotton  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  am  highly  encouraged  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  has  approved 
the  pending  bill,  which  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  will  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the 
four  basic  objectives  which  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  over  the  years.  "  This  bill  will — 

First.  Protect  farm  income  under  a 
choice  program  which  guarantees  a  price 
support  of  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid¬ 
dling  1-inch  cotton  to  every  cotton 
farmer  for  his  entire  allotment,  and  au¬ 
thorizes  34  y2  cents  per  pound  price  sup¬ 
port  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  only 
their  domestic  allotment.  It  preserves 
the  national  acreage  reserve  for  the 
small  farmer.  It  would  authorize  a  price 
support  of  3414  cents  per  pound  for  all 
small  farms  having  allotments  of  15 
acres  or  less.  In  the  case  of  Mississippi, 
this  ould  mean  that  77.8  percent  of  all 
our  “otton  farmers  would  come  within 
the  15-acre,  or  less,  group,  and  would 
receive  the  high  price  support  of  3414 
cents  per  pound. 

Second.  This  plan  would  permit  cot¬ 
ton  to  compete  with  synthetic  and  for- 
eign-grown  cotton  by  preserving  the 
present  export  subsidy  and  authorizing 
a  payment  in  kind  to  offset  the  price  in¬ 
equity  of  domestic  mills.  Under  this  bill, 
our  domestic  mills  could  purchase  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  export  price.  Under  our  ex¬ 
port  program,  a  competitive  world  price 
has  been  most  successful  in  increasing 
exports  of  cotton,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  mills  were  permitted  to  purchase 
cotton  at  this  price,  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  would  now  be  materially  increased, 
and  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetics  would  stop. 

Third.  Supply  and  demand  would  be 
kept  in  line  by  holding  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  minimum  requirements  of  the 
present  law,  and  also  by  a  provision  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  farmers  to  reduce 
production  by  paying  a  slightly  higher 
price  support  to  those  who  plant  only 
their  domestic  allotment. 

Fourth.  This  bill  will  also  meet  an¬ 
other  important  criteria  by  substantially 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram.  The  actual  cost  of  the  cotton 
program  -under  present  law,  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  was  $790  million.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  shown  on  page  4  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  Committee  Report, 
that  the  cost  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be 
$448  million  if  this  new  legislation  is 
enacted.  This  reflects  an  estimated  re¬ 
duction  of  $342  million.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  the  1963  crop  produced  a 
record  yield  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  current  crop  is  based  on  an  assump- 
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tion  that  production  in  1964  will  be  less 
than  last  year.  The  cost  for  this  year’s 
crop  will  therefore  be  less,  even  under 
current  law.  But  using  the  production 
estimates  for  1964,  there  will  still  be  a 
savings  of  $118  million  if  this  legislation 
is  adopted.  This  figure  is  based  on  an 
estimated  cost  of  $566  million  under  cur¬ 
rent  law  as  compared  with  the  estimated 
cost  under  the  committee  bill  of  $448 
million. 

No  one  can  be  certain  in  making  such 
estimates.  One  estimate  is  high  and 
the  other  is  low.  A  more  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  savings  might  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  two  estimates  together  and 
dividing  by  two  to  strike  an  average. 
This  average  would  be  $230  million  and 
could  well  be  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
savings. 

These  estimates,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  weather,  the  conditions  of 
planting,  the  conditions  of  the  stand; 
and,  of  course,  upon  the  elements,  which 
are  uncertain. 

In  many  respects  the  bill  before  us  is 
similar  to  the  Cooley  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  It  has  identical  objectives  but, 
frankly,  the  Senate  version  meets  these 
objectives  in  a  more  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way.  In  fact  it  offers  stronger 
hope  for  realistically  coming  to  grips 
with  the  cotton  problem.  This  bill  pro¬ 
vides  essential  safeguards  to  protect 
farm  income  with  special  provisions  to 
assure  our  small  farmers  a  fair  price. 
It  makes  cotton  fully  competitive.  It  will 
balance  supply  and  demand,  and  will  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

It  has  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  me 
that  claims  have  been  made  that  this  bill 
is  a  version  of  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan.  It  is  inconveivable  that  such  an 
allegation  would  be  made  on  a  legislative 
proposal  designed  to  help  our  small 
farmers  and  ultimately  save  our  cotton 
industry  from  ruin.  This  bill  does  not 
give  a  cash  payment  to  any  farmer,  but 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  give  a 
higher  price  support  to  the  15-acre  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  and  other  fanners  who  plant 
within  their  domestic  allotment.  This 
high  level  of  support  would  be  made 
available  by  either  a  purchase  and  resale 
program,  through  a  Government  loan,  or 
through  a  payment  in  kind. 

-  As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  in  the 
case  of  Mississippi,  the  15-acre  provision 
would  apply  to  more  than  77  percent  of 
our  cotton  farmers,  but  in  terms  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  cotton,  it  would  amount  to  only 
approximately  16  percent  of  the  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
same  general  pattern  of  small  farms 
would  hold  throughout  the  Southeast; 
therefore,  the  cost  of  this  program  for 
such  a  large  number  of  farmers  would 
be  relatively  small. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  to  especially  commend 
him  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in 
devising  equitable  provisions  that  will 
apply  to  what  has  become  known  as  the 
small  farmer. 

Many  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege — 
before  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  a 
Member  of  this  body — of  being  one  of 


the  sponsors  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  5-acre  farmer.  That  was  a  small 
fragment,  but  we  had  to  obtain  such 
support  as  we  could  as  we  went  along. 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  even  that  little  pro¬ 
vision  was  voted  out  of  the  bill  after  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  put  it  into  the 
bill  in  committee.  It  was  voted  out  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  Fortunately,  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  was  made,  and  that 
provision  was  put  back  in  the  bill. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
program  that  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money.  At  the  most,  it  represents  only 
16  percent  of  the  total  annual  produc¬ 
tion.  It  helps  the  operator  of  the  little 
family-sized  farm,  and  it  helps  thous¬ 
ands  of  people,  many  of  whom  have  this 
as  a  main  dependence'  for  their  so-called 
money  crop.  This  is  a  live-and-let-live 
program. 

I  commend  those  who  have  worked  on 
this  problem  over  the  years.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  this  matter  being  stabilized, 
first  at  10  acres,  and  now  at  15  acres. 
It  is  a  just  provision,  and  will  not  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  to  be 
accused  of  promoting  the  Brannan  plan 
concept,  then  certainly  we  would  have  to 
classify  the  A  and  B  program  of  1958  and 
1959  as  the  Brannan  plan  type  for  it  had 
virtually  the  same  features.  Under  the 
A  and  B  program,  farmers  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  A  program  were  rewarded 
for  reducing  their  acreage  by  receiving 
a  higher  price  support.  The  A  producer 
sold  his  cotton  to  a  Government  agent 
for  an  average  of  approximately  34.10 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  the  same  day 
or  days  later,  another  Government  agent 
sold  this  cotton  for  approximately 
31.24  cents  per  pound.  While  the  A  pro¬ 
ducers  did  not  receive  this  estimated 
2.76  cents  per  pound  difference  in  the 
form  of  a  cash  payment  as  such,  they 
did  receive  the  direct  benefits  of  the 
higher  price;  and  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  this  program  was  more  of  a  Bran¬ 
nan  plan  approach  than  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  In  1960  the  A 
program  participants  received  approx¬ 
imately  32.42  cents  per  pound  and  this 
cotton  was  later  sold  for  approximately 
29.29  cents  per  pound. 

The  Soil  Bank  of  1957  and  1958  made 
direct  payments  to  farmers  for  taking 
cotton  out  of  production.  In  1957  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  received  an  average  of 
$54.15  per  acre  for  each  acre  taTren  out 
of  production,  and  in  1958  this  payment 
amounted  to  an  average  of  $58.95  per 
acre.  If  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  labeled  as  the  Brannan  plan,  then 
certainly  the  Soil  Bank  of  1957  and  1958 
would  have  to  be  so  labeled.  The  Soil 
Bank  cost  several  times  more  than  would 
the  bill  under  consideration.  It  dis¬ 
rupted  the  economy  of  many  of  our  local 
communities  and  completely  failed  to 
meet  its  objectives. 

To  carry  this  one  step  further,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  paying 
an  export  subsidy  since  1957  amounting 
to  a  low  of  6  cents  per  pound  to  a  high 
of  8j/2  cents  per  pound  on  all  cotton  ex¬ 
ported.  The  farmer  does  not  receive 
this  subsidy  in  the  form  of  direct  pay- 
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ment,  but  certainly  he  is  the  one  who 
benefits.  The  above  points  are  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  some  of  our  recent  cot¬ 
ton  programs  have  much  more  of  a 
Brannan  plan  flavor  than  does  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  that  the  longer  I  study  the 
cotton  program,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  there  is  no  justification  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  support  of  cotton  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  consumption.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  competitive  cotton  price  will 
materially  increase  consumption.  We 
have  witnessed  this  theory  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  reality  in  the  export  program.  I 
believe  we  would  all  agree  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  support  to  the  farmers 
amounting  to  8  V2  cents  per  pound  would 
bring  general  bankruptcy  to  every  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  in  the  United  States.  They 
simply  cannot  absorb,  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  absorb  such  a  drastic  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  the  more  efficient 
producers  who  choose  to  plant  their  full 
allotment  would  absorb  a  reduction  in 
price  support  of  approximately  2*4  cents 
per  pound  and  the  Government  would 
absorb  the  balance  required  to  make 
cotton  competitive  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  I  visualize  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  as  an  essential  pilot  project  which 
will  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years  give  cotton  a  chance  to  be  fully 
competitive  in  the  domestic  market. 
The  cost  will  be  borne  partly  by  produc¬ 
ers  and  partly  by  Government  with  the 
total  cost  being  much  less  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  program.  At  the  end  of  4  years  we 
will  have  the  necessary  data  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  a  competitve  price  on  the 
consumption  of  cotton,  and  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  truly  determine  if  a  com¬ 
petitive  price  will  increase  consumption. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  chat 
while  this  bill  is  not  perfect  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  Brannan  plan  ap¬ 
proach.  It  will  work  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  producer,  and  especially  the 
small  farmer;  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  textile  industry,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  all  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  This  bill  gives  us  a  chance  to 
vote  for  legislation  which  will  enable 
cotton  to  realistically  come  to  grips  with 
its  problems  and  I  hope  it  will  see  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  one 
additional  point.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  basic  trouble  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  is  that  cotton  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  too  high  a  price.  The  bill  is  de¬ 
signed,  by  gradation,  to  try  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  cotton  in  the  marketplace.  It 
asks  the  Government  to  carry  a  part  of 
the  load,  and  it  puts  a  part  of  the  load 
of  these  reductions  on  a  segment  of  the 
cotton-growing  industry  itself. 

Without  claiming  any  credit  whatever, 
but  pointing  to  the  consistency  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  with  reference 
to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  my  colleague 
and  I  from  Mississippi  were  the  first 
Senators  from  a  southeast  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  State  to  vote  to  override  the  90- 
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percent  parity  price  support.  This  was 
back  in  1957.  It  was  not  a  popular  thing 
at  that  time  to  cast  a  vote  like  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  driven  to  that  position  by  the 
realization  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  enable  the  cotton  fiber  farmer  to  be 
competitive  in  the  world  and  domestic 
markets. 

That  is  primarily  our  problem  today. 
I  represent  a  State  which  produces  rayon 
and  nylon — not  the  finished  nylon  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  the  basic  products  from  which 
nylon  and  rayon  are  made.  I  believe 
that  our  basic  problem  today  is  that  we 
are  gradually  losing  our  markets.  They 
are  going  over  to  synthetics.  If  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  is  to  survive,  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  for  less  per  pound. 

The  pending  bill,  even  though  far  from 
perfect,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
A  fair  trial  of  it  would  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  less  money  and  lead  us  farther 
down  the  road  to  eventual  real  competi¬ 
tive  prices;  also,  it  would  not  disrupt  the 
condition  of  the  operator  of  the  small 
family-sized  farm  to  which  we  referred 
a  minute  ago,  who  is  engaged  in  such  an 
integral  and  essential  part  not  only  in  the 
cotton  industry,  but  in  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  social  setup  in  this  Nation  that 
some  kind  of  special  consideration  must 
be  given  to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  has  worked  very  hard 
in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  cotton  since 
I  first  came  to  this  body,  and  before  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis  1 
is  correct  when  he  states  that  this  is  not 
the  former  Brannan  plan  payment.  In 
my  judgment,  that  is  true;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  payment  in  some  way  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the  tune  of 
about  $300  million  at  the  textile  mills. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  being  done 
in  a  roundabout  way  by  not  making  pay¬ 
ments  direct  to  the  textile  mills,  but  to 
someone  other  than  the  producer,  which 
in  this  case  will  probably  be  the  handlers. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  new 
departure  from  the  past,  in  that  textile 
mills  will  be  able  to  purchase  cotton  at 
world  prices.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
complaining  about.  The  cost  this  year 
will  be  $312  million,  and  as  the  years  go 
by,  the  cost  may  increase. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comment.  With 
respect  to  the  figure  $312  million,  I  un¬ 
derstand  a  different  estimate  has  been 
made.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  money,  which  can  only 
be  justified  because  a  condition  has  been 
created  which  has  made  it  impossible  for 
textile  companies  to  buy  a  commodity 
which  is  being  produced  in  this  country 
in  a  competitive  way.  The  so-called  cot¬ 
ton  program  must  adjust  itself,  as  I  see  it, 
and  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  competitive  price.  The  bill  puts  the 
burden  partly  upon  the  Government,  so 


to  speak,  and  partly  upon  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  himself.  In  that  way,  I  believe 
the  cotton  producer  can  “get  out  of  the 
woods.”  That  is  the  justification,  as  I 
see  it,  for  the  bill.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  has 
made  an  excellent  speech.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  because  of  the  price  discrepancy 
of  8.5  cents  a  pound,  a  mill  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  order  to  compete  with  a  Japanese 
mill,  must  revert  to  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetics? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  almost  driven  to 
them.  Because  of  the  price  disparity, 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  discussed  in  the  debate,  plus  the 
disparity  of  8.5  cents  a  pound  that  is 
created  in  this  country,  and  which  is  a 
large  amount  for  a  bale  of  cotton,  the 
mills  have  been  driven  to  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Japanese  price 
of  synthetics  is  approximately  the  price 
of  rayon  staple  fiber.  Rayon  is  competi¬ 
tive  with  cotton.  It  costs  about  25  cents 
a  pound.  Our  export  price  is  24  to  25 
cents  a  pound.  Finished  goods  can  be 
manufactured  in  Japan  and  shipped  back 
to  this  country  at  a  cost  lower  than  the 
cost  in  this  country.  That  means  that 
an  American  mill  must  use  synthetics  to 
bring  its  cost  down  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese,  who  are  buying  cotton 
cheaper  than  the  American  mill  can  buy 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  That  fact  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  established;  it  is  not  speculation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  dislike  to  repeat 
what  I  stated  last  Friday.  The  strong 
competition  that  exists  in  our  country 
today  is  not  so  much  with  Japan,  with 
Formosa,  or  with  other  areas  of  the 
world.  There  is  competition  among  the 
mills  in  our  country.  Ninety-five  per¬ 
cent  of  every  yard  of  goods  that  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  textile  industry  is  sold 
in  this  country.  According  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  competition  occurs  among 
the  mills  in  our  country,  not  so  much 
with  Japan. 

Irrespective  of  how  much  Japan  pays 
for  its  cotton,  even  if  we  could  almost 
give  it  to  our  own  mills  and  make  Japan 
pay  the  world  price,  Japan  could  still 
undersell  us.  That  situation  exists  not 
only  as  to  cotton,  but  also  with  respect 
to  steel  or  stainless  steel.  I  understand 
that  Japanese  producers  can  export  to 
our  country  at  such  a  price  as  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  profit,  but  American 
manufacturers  cannot  compete  because 
they  cannot  manufacture  at  the  low  rate 
at  which  Japan  sells  its  goods  here.  So 
the  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  cotton. 
I  ist  low-cost  labor. 

The  amount  of  cotton  that  comes  from 
abroad  is  the  equivalent  of  about  650,- 
000  bales  of  cotton,  and  we  export  about 
500,000  bales  of  textiles.  So  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  imports  and  exports  is 


approximately  150,000  bales  of  cotton. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  principal 
difficulty  is  among  the  mills  in  our  coun¬ 
try;  it  does  not  arise  chiefly  from  foreign 
production. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  refers  to 
conditions  in  Japan.  The  wage  scale 
and  other  things  are  matters  which  we 
cannot  control.  I  refer  to  matters  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  cotton  situation.  That  is  an 
element  of  cost  to  our  mills  which  we 
can  control.  We  put  them  in  the  position 
where  they  are  now  by  the  export  sub¬ 
sidy,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Regardless  of  what 
price  we  sell  the  cotton  for  to  the  textile 
mills  in  our  country,  the  competition 
among  themselves  will  remain. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  would  not  elimi¬ 
nate  all  competition,  but  it  will  eliminate 
it  as  to  the  cost  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  question  of 
competition  between  cotton  and  synthet¬ 
ics  is  one  question,  but  also  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  equalize  the  cotton  cost  to  our 
own  mills  with  what  the  Japanese  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  said  that  because  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  cost,  the  price  of  cotton  does 
not  matter.  That  might  be  true  in  dress 
goods  or  expensive  fabrics,  but  in  the 
principal  construction  of  the  textile  mills, 
cotton  cost  is  a  principal  cost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  other  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  be  going  to  syn¬ 
thetics,  except  in  a  veiy  limited  way, 
that  I  know  about. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  offer  one  thought  I  received  from 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  namely,  that  mills 
compete  with  one  another.  That  is 
quite  true.  Of  course,  mills  compete 
with  one  another,  but  they  can  compete 
with  synthetic  fibers  as  they  can  with 
cotton.  They  can  do  it  much  cheaper, 
and  they  are  doing  it.  They  are  doing 
it  every  day,  to  the  extent  that  they  get 
synthetic  fibers.  They  are  buying  them 
instead  of  cotton.  They  can  buy  them 
cheaper,  make  satisfactory  merchandise, 
and  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mills  are  making  a 
profit  on  synthetics,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ab¬ 
solutely.  One  can  obtain  profit  state¬ 
ments  from  mills  that  were  100  percent 
on  cotton  last  year.  Some  of  them  lost 
money;  and  the  ones  which  broke  even 
were  lucky. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  rayon  that  rayon  is  being 
rationed.  The  mills  cannot  get  a  large 
enough  supply. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  happening  every  day. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  due  to  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  cost.  The  primary  reason  why 
the  cotton  farmer  is  interested  is  that  he 
must  meet  industrial  competition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
cotton  fiber  itself,  as  a  raw  product  for 
the  bill  to  work  on,  is  even  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  the  synthetic  product? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  textile  plants  that  have 
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been  wholly  or  partially  manufacturing 
from  cotton  would  prefer  to  stay  with 
cotton  if  they  could  merchandise  it  prof¬ 
itably.  But  as  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  farmer  is  being  put  out  of  business. 
The  textile  mills  can  spin  the  synthetic 
fiber  just  as  easily  as  they  can  spin  cot¬ 
ton.  There  is  no  problem.  The  only 
reason  they  are  not  spinning  more  syn¬ 
thetic  fiber  is  that  it  has  been  rationed. 
They  cannot  get  it,  as  the  Senator  stated 
a  moment  ago,  and  the  foreign  mills  are 
shipping  their  synthetic  material  in  as 
fast  as  they  can. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  create  this  new 
type  of  subsidy,  how  will  we  avoid  in  the 
future  the  demands,  let  us  say,  of  violin- 
makers,  bicyclemakers,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  things,  for  subsidies  of 
this  type,  instead  of  having  their  in¬ 
terests  protected  through  tariffs? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  program  for  the  basic  in- 
i  dustries,  such  as  cotton  and  grain,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  We  are  in  a  jam 
with  respect  to  the  competitive  prices 
for  cotton  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
benefits  proposed  are  not  for  the  mills  or 
the  manufacturers.  The  intention  is  to 
protect  the  cotton-growing  industry,  to 
enable  it  to  grow  the  raw  material  to  the 
point  where  the  growers  can  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  This  will  gradually 
reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  everyone. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  steel  industry  gets  in  trouble  and 
requests  a  subsidy  of  the  nature  of  the 
one  provided  by  the  pending  bill.  Where 
shall  we  wind  up?  That  is  what  both¬ 
ers  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  question  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  asked. 

In  this  case,  the  subsidy  will  go  to  the 
|  domestic  manufacturers.  The  price  sup¬ 
port  goes  to  the  farmers. 

First.  Our  cotton  prices  rose  above  the 
world  market  prices.  Then,  in  1954,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we 
passed  Public  Law  480;  and  today  we  sell 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  to 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
8V2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  cost  to 
our  own  mills. 

So  this  measure  will  not  be  a  further 
subsidy,  because  the  subsidy  now  goes  to 
two  groups — the  U.S.  cotton  farmers  and 
the  foreign  manufacturers  of  U.S.  cot¬ 
ton.  Instead,  this  bill  will  enable  the  do¬ 
mestic  industries  to  catch  up  in  that  sit¬ 
uation,  for  today  the  U.S.  cotton  textile 
mills  are  foi’ced  to  pay  8  V2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  cost  of  U.S.-produced  cot¬ 
ton  to  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  this  aid  will  go  to  the 
U.S.  cotton  textile  mills,  which  are  faced 
with  a  situation  which  does  not  confront 


the  cotton  textile  industry  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the 
action  of  our  Government,  U.S.  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  must  pay  8  V2  cents 
a  pound  more  for  the  cotton  they  use 
than  the  cost  of  American-produced  cot¬ 
ton  to  the  mills  in  any  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  mean 
that  this  situation  will  be  handled  in  an 
orderly  way,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  to  the  U.S.  textile  mills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  read  the  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  committee  hearings;  and  on 
page  338  I  find  that  it  was  pointed  out, 
in  connection  with  the  cotton  aspect  of 
the  bill,  that  the  United  States  uses 
8,600,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  that  cotton  are  sold  to  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers;  and  the  United  States  imports 
finished  goods  made  from  approximately 
600,000  bales  of  U.S. -produced  cotton. 
The  complaints  deal  chiefly  with  those 
imported  goods. 

However,  the  pending  bill,  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  600,000  bales  which 
caused  the  trouble,  would  not  only  result 
in  payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
2  prices  on  the  600,000  bales,  but  also 
would  result  in  Government  payments  on 
the  8,600,000  bales  which  are  used  for  the 
production  of  finished  goods  sold  in  our 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  stated,  the  competition  is  not 
at  the  mill  level.  Instead,  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  between  the  rayon  staple  which  is 
favored  by  producers  who  operate — 
largely  with  European  capital — in  this 
country  and  the  U.S.  cotton  farmers. 
The  bill  will  equalize  the  two  prices,  so  as 
to  bring  the  cost  of  cotton  down  to  the 
cost  of  rayon;  and  rayon  is  at  about  the 
world  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  reading  the 
testimony,  I  find  it  was  mainly  centered 
upon  the  unjust  competitive  position  of 
the  U.S.  cotton  industry  with  respect  to 
the  600,000  bales  which  are  exported  and 
which  result  in  imports  of  manufactured 
goods ;  but  completely  f orgotton  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  manufacturers 
use  8,600,000  bales  of  cotton  in  an  abun¬ 
dant  market,  in  which  our. people  pur¬ 
chase  the  goods  and  pay  the  prices  which 
are  asked. 

If  the  pending  bill  contemplated  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  producers  of  the  600,000 
bales  which  are  converted  into  finished 
products  and  then  are  brought  back  to 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  bill  did  not 
deal  with  the  8,600,000  bales  which  are 
used  by  the  domestic  industry,  I  would 
say  there  would  be  some  logic  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  But  I  simply  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  in  view  of 
what  it  would  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Jn 
respect  to  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  asked,  2  or  3  years  ago  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  went  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  asked 
the  Commission  to  impose  an  import 
quota  and  also  to  provide  equal  treat¬ 


ment  in  the  case  of  all  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  which  are  imported,  with  the  result 
that  foreign  mills  would  have  to  pay  the 
same  price  that  the  U.S.  cotton  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  pay  for  the  cotton  they 
use.  In  other  words,  if  the  cotton  which 
is  exported — to  Japan,  for  example — 
costs  the  foreign  producers  8V2  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
textile  mills,  the  tariff  would  be  that  814 
cents  a  pound,  plus  an  allowance  for  the 
waste  factor.  That  tariff  would  then  be 
placed  on  the  finished  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  tariff  would  go  into  the  Treasury. 
But  the  Tariff  Commission  rejected  that 
proposal — although  it  would  have  cured 
approximately  98  percent  of  our  problem. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  know,  cotton 
is  about  the  only  commodity  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  subsequently  ex¬ 
ported  and  subsequently  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  products. 

Steel  has  been  mentioned;  but  the 
steel  which  is  imported  is  produced  from 
iron  which  is  mined  in  other  countries. 

Cotton  is  in  an  entirely  different  situa¬ 
tion  :  The  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  sold  to  the  foreign  mills  at  a 
lower  price,  thus  permitting  them  to 
import  their  finished  goods  into  the 
United  States  at  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  identical  products 
in  this  country.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 
textile  mills  are  either  forced  to.  go  out 
of  business  or  are  forced  to  convert  to 
the  use  of  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  that  situation  the 
American  textile  mills  have  to  use  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  So  this  bill  deals 
with  a  manufacturers’  problem. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  moment  ago  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
stated  that  the  relief  requested  would 
have  solved  98  percent  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Senator  from  Ohio  misunder¬ 
stood  what  I  said. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  big  problem  arises  from  the  competi¬ 
tive  situation  between  the  cotton  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  the 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States  with 
the  use  of  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  state 
that  98  percent  of  the  trouble  would  be 
cured  by  providing  the  requested  tariff 
relief. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  then  the  cotton 
would  not  be  competitive  with  the  staple 
rayon. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ex¬ 
actly — although  the  relief  then  request¬ 
ed  would  have  cured  the  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  subsidy  to  the  foreign  tex¬ 
tile  mills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  indirectly  the 
pending  bill  would  make  this  cotton 
available  to  the  domestic  textile  mills  at 
a  reduced  price. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
cotton  is  now  being  supported,  for  the 
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farmers.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
save  the  U.S.  textile  mills. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the 
difficulty  in  that  situation,  and  thus 
benefiting  the  cotton  goods  producers. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  this  measure 
is  before  us,  and  that  is  why  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill.  The  bill  deals  with  the 
situation  in  which  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  is,  following  its  manufac¬ 
ture  by  foreign  mills,  able  to  force  its 
way  into  the  domestic  market,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  cotton  goods  produced 
in  the  domestic  mills  who  produce  for 
the  use  of  the  American  people.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  of  course,  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  by  stating  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  proposed  cotton  leg¬ 
islation  is  to  save  the  domestic  cotton 
goods  production  industry,  by  placing 
cotton  fiber  in  a  competitive  position  at 
the  marketplace. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  special  announcement  on  a  non- 
germane  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MRS.  SUSAN  WAGNER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  notified  of  a  report  which 
brings  great  personal  sadness  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  to  many  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body.  Susan  Wagner,  the 
wife  of  the  three-term  mayor  of  New 
York,  has  passed  away. 

Susan  Wagner’s  illness  has  existed 
for  some  time.  If  the  alternative  was  a 
long  period  of  suffering,  of  course,  none 
of  us  would  have  wanted  that  suffering 
to  continue. 

Susan  Wagner  has  been  a  wonderful 
support  to  the  mayor  of  New  York 
throughout  his  political  life.  She  was 
a  welcome  guest  at  many  political  and 
nonpolitical  functions,  where  her  mag¬ 
nificent  spirit  was  always  displayed  in  a 
radiant  manner.  She  was  a  dedicated 
and  warmhearted  soul  who  had  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  friends.  She 
was  a  devoted  mother  and  wife.  She, 
the  mayor,  and  entire  family  were  un¬ 
usually  close.  Although  words  are  tragi¬ 
cally  inadequate  at  such  a  time,  I  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  mayor  and 
to  the  fine  sons  of  Susan  Wagner  in  this 
hour  of  their  grief. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  New  York  has  suffered  a  very  grave 
loss  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  tragedy 
suffered  by  Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  Jr., 
who  has  lost  Susan  Wagner,  his  wife. 

Susan  Wagner,  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  and  who  was  a  friend  of 
my  wife’s  and  mine,  was  not  only  a  dear 
and  wonderful  human  being,  but  she  was, 
in  my  judgment,  the  first  lady  in  the 


hearts  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  a  very  real  way. 

Her  love  for  her  family  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  husband  were  seconded  for 
the  people  by  her  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  bettering  the  future  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  and  particularly  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  so  many  of  the  people  who  are 
underprivileged  ecoonmically  in  health, 
in  society,  or  because  of  prejudices  in 
New  York.  She  was  so  beloved  that  one 
can  speak  of  her  in  the  same  way  that 
one  would  speak  of  some  distinguished 
public  servant. 

Although  she  was  not  elected,  she  was 
anointed  by  the  people  of  New  York. 

It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  sadness  and 
grief  that  I  make  this  statement  to  the 
Senate  honoring  a  very  fine  woman  who 
in  her  own  life  typified  what  the  wives  of 
important  public  men  go  through.  They 
assume  a  stature.  They  take  on  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  are  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  those  of  their  husbands’, 
so  that  it  can  almost  be  said  that  the 
people  have  elected  not  one  to  high  of¬ 
fice  but  two — the  public  servant  and  his 
wife.  That  was  uniquely  true  in  the  case 
of  Susan  Wagner,  to  whom  I  pay  this 
tribute. 

Mrs.  Javits  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mayor  Wagner.  He  and  I 
on  occasions  have  been  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  he  is  my  friend  and  I  feel  that 
way  very  deeply  in  this  very  sad  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me 
for  a  moment. 

First,  as  a  friend  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York  and  of  Mrs.  Wagner — Susan  Wag¬ 
ner — I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  graci¬ 
ous,  kind,  and  considerate  remarks. 
Only  a  month  ago  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
I  were  in  New  York  City.  We  were  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  reception  at  Gracie  Mansion, 
the  home  of  the  mayor  of  New  York. 
It  was  on  that  very  day  that  Mrs.  Wag¬ 
ner  had  returned  to  her  home  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  hospitalized  for  some  time. 
She  was  very  ill.  Yet  when  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  reception  be  held,  she  was 
the  first  to  insist  that  the  plans  be 
carried  out,  and  that  our  mutual  friends 
gather  together  at  her  home. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York.  It  has 
been-  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  myself  to  know  both  Bob  and  Susan 
Wagner,  the  mayor  and  his  fine  lady, 
and  to  know  their  family.  When  I 
heard  the  sad  news  that  this  dear 
woman  had  been  taken  from  her  family, 
from  her  friends,  and  from  this  worldly 
life,  I,  too,  felt  very  sad.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mayor 
Wagner,  the  family,  and,  above  all,  once 
again  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for 
the  many  kindnesses  and  considerations 
that  have  been  so  generously  extended 
to  the  Humphreys  by  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Wagner.  She  indeed  fulfilled  every 
qualification  that  has  been  described 
here  today  in  reference  to  a  true  help¬ 
mate,  not  only  to  a  husband  and  a 
father,  but  to  a  public  official.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


March  2 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  desire  to  compliment  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  on  his  outstanding  speech. 

Second,  I  am  about  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum.  I  wish  the  attaches 
of  the  Senate  would  notify  all  Senators 
that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  60  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Holland 

Muskle 

BeaU 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Javits 

PeU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlbicoff 

Carlson 

Keating 

Robertson 

Case 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Church 

Lausche 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Engle 

Me  Namara 

Walters 

Ervin 

Mechem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 

the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  nec¬ 
essarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor¬ 
um  is  present. 

The  committee  amendment  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  is  open  to  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  amendments - 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  cotton  bill.  First,  I  desire  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  on  his  very  elucid 
explanation  of  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
repeat  all  he  has  said  about  it. 

I  support  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  for  their  diligence 
in  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor.  The  lead¬ 
ership  is  also  worthy  of  praise  for  its 
efforts  in  expediting  its  consideration. 
It  is  no  secret  that  an  ominous  shadow 
of  things  to  come  hangs  over  the  Senate 
as  we  consider  this  vital  legislation.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  administration  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  sectional  differences  on 
other  legislation  which  will  soon  be  be¬ 
fore  us,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
consider  this  vital  legislation  in  advance 
of  the  1964  crop  year. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  poverty,  and  many  hands  and 
minds  are  being  turned  to  eliminate  it 
as  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  our  soci¬ 
ety.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  by  those 
working  in  this  field  and,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
numerous  low-income  families  in  their 
States,  that  structural  change  in  the 
economy  is  a  major  factor  in  reducing 
self-sufficient,  proud  people  to  menial 
labor  and  the  welfare  rolls.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  part  of  the  attack  on  poverty, 
doing  its  work  to  prevent  economic  dis¬ 
aster  rather  than  waiting  to  salvage  the 
economic  and  human  remnants  of  a  de¬ 
caying  situation.  It  can  give  cotton  a 
new  lease  on  life  and  help  the  industry 
to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  pathway  to¬ 
ward  a  freer  and  more  prosperous  mar¬ 
ket.  Its  effects  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest  where  millions 
of  people  depend  on  cotton  production 
for  their  daily  bread. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  Senators,  I  am 
sure,  to  comprehend  the  enormous  im¬ 
plications  of  this  legislation  for  my 
State — 500,000  Arkansas  people  depend 
directly  on  cotton  for  their  livelihood — 
I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  that  is 
slightly  more  than  the  population — ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  of  the  State’s 
population.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
figure  does  not  include  those  employed  in 
other  enterprises  dependent  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade,  such  as  ordinary  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  automobiles,  and  so  on,  that  are 
really  dependent  on  cotton  indirectly. 
The  consequences  of  a  failure  of  cotton 
as  a  major  crop  would  be  tremendous 
and  incalculable  in  my  State.  Countless 
banks,  retail  outlets  and  even  whole  com¬ 
munities  would  be  in  desperate  condition. 

Arkansas  farmers  receive  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  $260  million  annually  from  the 
sale  of  cotton  and  cottonseed.  This  is 


more  than  the  receipts  from  all  other 
crops  combined  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  total  industrial  payroll  of  the 
State. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  describe  the  pres¬ 
ent  dilemma  of  the  cotton  industry. 
The  price  is  too  high  for  American  cot¬ 
ton  to  compete  in  the  world  market. 
The  price  is  too  high  because  the  costs 
of  production  are  high  and  the  support 
price  has  been  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  a  level  which  provides 
some  modicum  of  profit  to  the  producer. 
In  1956,  the  Congress  sought  to  partially 
resolve  this  quandary  by  authorizing 
payments  in  kind  to  exporters  in  order 
that  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States 
could  be  sold  abroad.  This  helpful  step, 
however,  went  only  half-way,  for  the 
U.S.  market  was  not  insulated  against 
the  same  cotton  made  into  cloth  and 
shipped  back  to  our  shores  to  compete 
with  American  textiles.  In  the  2  years 
ending  last  July  31,  textile  imports  in¬ 
creased  from  the  equivalent  of  414,000 
bales  to  645,000  bales — an  all-time  high. 
When  set  against  the  1954  level  of  101,000 
bales  equivalent  and  the  1950  level  of 
83,400  bales  equivalent,  these  figures  tell 
a  sad  tale  for  cotton,  and  particularly 
for  our  textile  industry. 

In  the  face  of  this  competition,  tex¬ 
tile  producers  have  not  stood  still. 
Forced  to  buy  their  basic  raw  material 
at  or  above  the  domestic  support  price, 
while  competing  with  foreign  textiles 
made  of  less  expensive  cotton,  they  have 
increasingly  shifted  to  other  fibers.  In 
the  2-year  period  ending  August  1963, 
this  transition  to  synthetic  fibers  was 
estimated  to  equal  the  consumption  of 
1V2  million  bales  of  cotton.  Cotton  in 
the  meantime  has  been  accumulating 
in  expensive  Government  storage.  To 
free  American  cotton  from  the  discrim¬ 
ination  of  the  two -price  system  and  to 
put  our  domestic  cotton  industry  on  a 
par  with  its  world  competition  is  no  more 
than  fair. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  will  meet  the  most 
urgent  problems  and,  I  believe,  deserves 
a  trial. 

Above  all,  its  purpose  is  to  increase  cot¬ 
ton  consumption.  Partially,  this  will  be 
brought  about  by  bringing  the  cost  of 
cotton  to  domestic  textile  mills  into  line 
with  that  paid  by  their  competitors 
abroad.  Repeated  suggestions  of  quotas 
and  tariff  increases  have  been  made  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  foreign  textiles 
coming  into  the  United  States.  None  has 
been  acceptable  to  the  Congress  or  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  witnessed 
a  steady  decline  in  cotton’s  share  of  the 
domestic  fiber  market.  In  1962,  cotton 
accounted  for  59.4  percent  of  the  fiber 
milled  in  this  country  as  against  69.4  per¬ 
cent  in  1952 — a  substantial  drop.  There 
are,  of  course,  reasons  for  this  shift,  in¬ 
cluding  the  qualities  of  some  synthetics 
and  consumer  preferences;  but  the 
primary  problem  of  cotton  is  its  price. 
Whatever  other  problems  cotton  may 
have  had,  foreign  competition,  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  cotton  export  program 
of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  declining  consumption  and 
mounting  surpluses. 


Payments  in  the  form  of  Government- 
owned  cotton  stocks,  to  make  upland 
cotton  available  for  domestic  use  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  export  price,  will  not 
only  achieve  an  end  to  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  but  will  also  help  to  bring  what  is 
now  surplus  cotton  out  of  the  warehouses 
and  into  the  channels  of  trade.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  dollars  out  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  which  could  be  spent  other¬ 
wise,  but  with  cotton  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  which  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  hit  10  million  bales  this  sum¬ 
mer.  This  fruit  of  our  agricultural 
machine  must  be  utilized.  It  is  a  tragic 
irony  that  such  abundance  should  be 
considered  a  problem  while  many  of  our 
people  are  ill  clad. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  has  calculated  an  almost  exact 
correlation  between  raw  cotton  prices 
and  the  price  of  cloth.  If  the  price  of 
cotton  to  American  textile  mills  is  re-' 
duced  to  a  competitive  level,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  cotton  goods  will  be 
bought  per  consumer  dollar.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experience  with  the  textile 
industry  is  aware  that  it  is  as  competi¬ 
tive  as  any  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
The  pennies  saved  per  pound  in  raw  ma¬ 
terial  costs  under  this  bill  will  end  up  in 
the  pockets  of  American  consumers. 

It  should  be  recognized,  Mr.  President, 
that  cotton  growers  are  willing  and  ready 
to  do  their  bit  in  this  effort.  The  basic 
support  price  will  be  reduced  roughly  2V2 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton  grown  on  nor¬ 
mal  acreage,  and  future  support  price 
levels  will  be  determined  partially  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  production.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  we  all 
recognize  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  cotton  problem  is  a  reduction  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Only  new  and  better 
processes  of  raising,  processing,  and 
handling  cotton  can  cope  with  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

While  the  provisions  of  this  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  $10  million  per  year  for  re¬ 
search  over  the  next  3  years  has  achieved 
far  less  pubicity  than  some  of  its  more 
prominent  features,  it  is  in  the  long  run 
the  key  to  cotton’s  future.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  our  incredible  technology 
and  scientific  advancements  have  given 
American  industry  the  means  with 
which  to  compete  with  low  cost  labor 
areas  abroad,  so  can  changes  which  are 
being  wrought  in  agriculture  make  cot¬ 
ton  again  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  research  program  centering  on 
the  control  of  insects,  disease,  and  weeds ; 
the  improvement  of  machinery,  in¬ 
creased  yields,  and  the  improvement  of 
processing  techniques.  I  would  hope  also 
that  attention  would  be  given  to  devel¬ 
oping  uses  for  cotton  and  new  cotton 
products.  Even  discounting  this  fertile 
field,  it  is  the  council’s  estimate  that  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  can  be  reduced  11 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  encouraging 
prospect.  Under  the  terms  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  the  disparity  between  the  domes¬ 
tic  support  price  and  the  world  price  will 
be  roughly  6  cents.  If  the  goal  of  this 
research  can  even  be  approached,  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  will  have  an  unsubsidized 
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place  on  a  completely  free  world  market 
with  a  good  deal  to  spare.  As  Mr.  Burris 
C.  Jackson,  president  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  said  last  year: 

Without  this  kind  of  program,  cotton  can 
have  no  real  hope  for  surviving  as  a  major 
industry. 

Research  now  in  progress  financed  by 
private,  State,  and  Federal  sources  is 
good  but  not  adequate  to  the  enormous 
task  of  achieving  a  real  breakthrough  in 
this  field.  The  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill  roughly  match  the  amounts  now  be¬ 
ing  spent.  In  addition,  their  expenditure 
can  be  fully  coordinated  toward  the  end 
of  cost  reduction.  Research  holds  the 
key  to  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry 
for  only  research  can  bring  its  price  into 
line  with  current  demands. 

It  would  be  less  than  honest,  however, 
to  claim  that  fertilizers,  pesticides,  or 
new  farm  machines  alone  can  achieve 
this  goal.  This  transformation  also  in¬ 
volves  an  acceleration  of  the  changes  in 
the  economic  structure  of  many  cotton- 
belt  communities  which  have  marked 
the  past  three  decades.  As  cotton  must 
be  produced  with  fewer  man-hours  and 
at  lower  cost  so  also  must  the  manpower 
thus  freed  be  devoted  to  profitable  in¬ 
dustry.  Meeting  this  challenge  in  this 
and  its  many  other  dimensions  the 
Congress  has  acquitted  itself  well  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  in  1961,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  1962,  and  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Act  in  1963.  All  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  jobs  and  trained  peo¬ 
ple  to  fill  them,  these  laws  will  help  not 
only  people  idled  by  shifts  in  the  cotton 
economy  but  all  Americans  caught  in  the 
economic  transitions  of  the  present  age. 

Mr.  President,  the  domestic  acreage 
allotment  plan  offered  by  the  cotton 
producers’  legislative  committee  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  my  way 
of  thinking  a  fair  way  to  deal  with  over¬ 
production.  Several  features  commend 
it  and  I  believe  the  committee  was  wise 
to  adopt  it. 

First.  It  is  a  voluntary  plan  which  will 
cut  planted  acreage  by  allowing  a  sup¬ 
port  price  up  to  15  percent  above  the 
basic  rate  when  plantings  are  limited  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  allotment 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
does  not,  however,  disturb  acreage  his¬ 
tory. 

Second.  This  premium  may  be  paid  in 
CCC  cotton — a  further  way  to  reduce 
Government  stocks. 

Third.  The  small  producer  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  minimum  being  established 
at  the  smaller  of  15  acres  or  the  normal 
acreage  allotment. 

In  our  present  predicament  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  a  feasible  solution  for  all.  Its 
essence  can  be  drawn  from  the  statement 
made  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  by  Under  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Murphy  when  he  said: 

Although  gross  producer  income  from  cot¬ 
ton  under  H.R.  6196  with  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  choice  would  be  lower  than  under  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  net  producer  in¬ 
come  from  cotton  would  be  somewhat  more. 
In  addition,  producers  would  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  income  from  alternative  uses  of 
acreage  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cotton,  such  as  produc¬ 
tion  of  soybeans  for  which  additional  acre¬ 


age  is  needed.  Taking  all  these  factors  into 
account,  there  would  be  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  net  income  of  cotton 
producers. 

This  proposal  would  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  release  and  reapportionment 
system.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  necessary  reduction  in  surplus 
stocks.  This  makes  it  unnecessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  give  further  consideration  to  an 
acreage  diversion  plan  for  the  1964  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  twofold — to  maintain  net  producer  in¬ 
come  at  a  minimum  of  cost  while  collat¬ 
erally  seeking  ways  to  make  cotton  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  absence  of  governmental 
assistance.  The  concept  of  export  acre¬ 
age  which  is  written  into  this  bill  is  a 
probing  effort  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
producing  cotton  at  costs  under  the 
world  market  price. 

The  potential  danger  of  this  approach 
is  that  cotton  which  would  otherwise  be 
drawn  for  export  from  private  or  CCC 
carryover  stocks  will  be  provided  from 
so-called  export  acreage.  To  a  limited 
degree  this  may  come  to  pass,  but  there 
are,  I  believe,  adequate  safeguards  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  to  justify  this  experi¬ 
ment.  Most  importantly  export  acreage 
will  only  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  carryover  will  be  reduced  at  least 

1  million  bales  at  the  end  of  the  next 
marketing  year — even  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  production.  Should  the  program 
outlined  in  this  bill  be  effective  to  the 
point  of  reducing  the  carryover  below 
8  million  bales — approximately  a  year’s 
supply  for  our  domestic  needs — the 
1 -million  bale  reduction  requirement 
would  be  suspended.  In  other  words,  we 
will  experiment  with  unsupported  pro¬ 
duction  for  export  so  long  as  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  are  declining  markedly  or 
the  carryover  is  in  line  with  domestic 
needs.  We  must  ultimately  find  a  way 
to  produce  at  the  world  price  and  the 
export  acreage  idea  is  a  means  to  test 
the  ability  of  producers  to  do  so. 

Small  producers  are  protected  and 
large  producers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  prove  any  competitive  advantage  they 
may  have. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  has  been  la¬ 
beled  costly.  Insofar  as  cotton  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  committee  report  cites  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  authority 
for  a  saving  of  $118  million  in  the  first 
year,  when  contrasted  with  costs  pre¬ 
dicted  under  the  present  law.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  costs  of  this  cotton 
program  and  the  present  one  in  1965, 
1966,  and  1967  are  substantially  greater. 
We  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  benefit 
the  industry  with  real  hope  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  acreage  has 
reached  the  statutory  minimum  of  16 
million  acres.  Allotment  has  been 
reduced  by  214  million  acres  in  the  past 

2  years  while  production  surged  up  by  a 
million  bales.  Both  private  and  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  greatly  exceed  the  desired 
carryover  and  it  is  obvious  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  is,  in  my  estimation,  that  some¬ 
thing.  The  program  it  creates  is  of  4 
years’  duration — 4  years  in  which  the 
cotton  industry  can  improve  itself,  push 
down  its  costs  and  expand  its  markets. 


This  is  a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  make 
a  needed  contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  three 
basic  segments  of  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  are  involved  in  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us  and  in  the  amendments 
which  are  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 

We  have  just  heard  a  very  intelligent 
and  persuasive  discussion  of  coton.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  wheat  and  the  efforts  that  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  the  income  of  the 
wheat  farmer. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  third 
element  of  agriculture  involved  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  on  which  we  shall 
be  operating  this  week,  and  that  is  the 
economy  of  the  livestock  producer  of 
America. 

I  expect  to  support  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  later  this  week  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment.  I  support  it  because,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  must  do  something  this 
week,  as  we  deal  with  the  proposed 
legislation,  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
livestock  industry.  It  is  an  industry 
which  is  basic  to  the  entire  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  importance  of  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country  can  hardly  be  overemphasized 
in  any  discussion  of  agricultural  income. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  value  of 
our  total  farm  and  ranch  production 
in  the  United  States  is  represented  by 
the  meat  from  our  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep.  Cattle  and  calves  alone  accounted 
for  nearly  23  percent  of  receipts  from 
all  farm  marketings  during  the  year  1962, 
Receipts  from  the  marketings  of  all  live¬ 
stock  products  amounted  to  about  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  from  all 
farm  products  marketed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  and,  I  believe, 
admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  administration,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  income  of  livestock 
producers  and  feeders  has  dropped  so 
precipitously  and  so  disastrously  is  that 
there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the 
influx  of  imports.  I  believe  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  importing  its  livestock  problem  from 
abroad,  and  that  as  we  are  continuing 
these  imports  in  devastating  amounts, 
the  income  of  the  livestock  industry  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  very  low  level. 

Mr.  President,  two  steps  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  the  administration 
in  the  field  of  livestock  production, 
neither  of  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  serious  problem  confronting  the  live¬ 
stock  producers  of  America.  One  is  the 
agreement,  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
major  exporters  of  livestock  into  this 
country,  which  would  do  nothing  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  present  situation,  but  would  sim¬ 
ply  perpetuate  the  continuing  high  level 
of  imports  which  has  already  brought 
devastation  to  the  livestock  industry,  and 
possibly  not  prevent  that  high  level  from 
increasing  even  higher.  When  one  tries 
to  cure  a  problem  he  finds  the  problem 
will  not  be  cured  if  he  permits  the  cause 
of  the  problem  to  continue,  which  will 
happen  under  the  agreement  which  has 
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been  reached  between  the  administration 
and  some  of  the  exporting  countries. 

The  other  was  the  announcement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  beef 
buying  program  of  the  Government 
would  continue  from  the  standpoint  of 
purchasing  supplies  required  for  the 
school  lunch  program  and  for  various 
governmental  institutions. 

The  Secretary’s  announcement  was  a 
bit  vague.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
means  that  the  program  will  continue  at 
the  present  level  or  will  accelerate,  and 
if  so,  to  what  degree  it  will  be  expanded. 
Obviously,  it  will  avail  the  livestock 
dealers  of  America  very  little,  indeed,  if 
the  net  result  of  the  stepped-up  program 
means  that  imported  supplies  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  be  fed  to  American  schoolchil¬ 
dren.  First  of  all,  we  must  lock  the  door 
against  a  growing  influx  of  foreign  im¬ 
ports,  before  we  can  operate  intelligently 
and  effectively  with  the  livestock  prob¬ 
lem  prevailing  in  this  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  meat  animals 
amounted  to  62.3  percent  of  the  total  cash 
receipts,  which  is  about  30  percent  above 
the  national  average.  Receipts  from 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves  alone 
amounted  to  43.2  percent  of  the  total 
receipts  in  South  Dakota,  compared 
with  the  average  of  about  22  percent  for 
the  United  States.  Obviously,  therefore, 
while  South  Dakota  produces  some  wheat 
and  produces  other  products  in  diversifi¬ 
cation — not  including  cotton — our  peo¬ 
ple  are  vitally  interested  in  having  Con¬ 
gress  do  something  now  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  area  which  is  the  major 
source  of  their  farm  income. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious 
that  farmers,  ranchers,  producers,  and 
feeders  are  now  supported  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  their  request  by  business  and 
professional  interests  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other. 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  the  importance  of  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  to 
South  Dakota.  Statistics  on  this  subject 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
many  previous  occasions,  including  the 
interesting  and  informative  colloquies 
which  took  place  in  the  Senate  last  Fri¬ 
day,  indicating  that  the  decline  in  price 
received  by  the  farmer  for  his  beef  cattle 
during  the  past  year  can  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  marketings  from  the  in¬ 
creased  size  of  the  heards  and  to  increas¬ 
ing  beef  and  veal  imports.  Cattle  num¬ 
bers  have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
since  1954.  It  is  time  to  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  economic  impact  of  the 
sharp  increase  of  meat  imports. 

Any  analysis  must  be  made  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  comparable  figures.  In  1954,  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal  and  live  cattle  and 
calves  in  terms  of  carcass  weights  were 
equal  to  1.8  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
commercial  beef  and  veal  production. 
This  figure  has  fluctuated  sharply  from 
year  to  year,  and  rose  to  approximately 
10.6  percent  in  1962.  The  figure  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  at  that  rate,  and  a  little 
higher,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
presently  available  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


When  there  is  an  increase  of  that  per¬ 
centage  or  of  that  size,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
prices  received  by  American  livestock 
producers. 

Senators  who  come  from  areas  which 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  live¬ 
stock  production,  including  my  Southern 
friends  who  come  from  textile  areas,  for 
example,  and  those  who  come  from  the 
areas  where  shoes  and  watches  are 
made,  or  where  glass  is  produced,  can 
realize  what  would  happen  to  their  do¬ 
mestic  industries  if  Congress  should  now 
decline  to  challenge  such  a  serious  blow 
at  our  domestic  economy. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  this  agricultural  bill, 
Senators  from  beef-producing  States  in 
alliance  with  Senators  from  other  States 
having  similar  problems,  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  foisted  upon  them  by  large 
imports,  can  cut  the  pattern  and  approve 
a  procedure  which  can  be  utilized  to  help 
our  domestic  economy  generally  with¬ 
stand  competition  from  the  “loin-cloth” 
economies  around  the  world,  where  wage 
rates  and  taxes  are  low  and  from  which 
products  can  be  delivered  by  cheap  ocean 
freight,  even  to  the  interior  of  America, 
cheaper  than  the  products  can  possibly 
be  made  by  American  labor,  by  American 
manufacturers,  and  by  American  farm¬ 
ers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
report  of  January  29, 1964,  indicated  that 
the  beef  imports  of  1963  through  Novem¬ 
ber  were  up  18  percent  from  the  first  11 
months  of  1962. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  sharp 
increase  of  imports  occurring  between 
the  years  1954  and  1962.  To  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  those  imports 
through  November  of  1963  increased 
during  the  first  11  months  of  that  year 
by  18  percent  clearly  indicates  that  we 
have  reached  a  peril  point,  so  far  as  pro¬ 
tecting  the  American  economy  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Veal  imports  during  this  period 
were  up  7  percent,  mutton  imports  were 
up  5  percent,  and  lamb  imports  were 
about  half  as  much  again  as  in  the  first 
11  months  of  1962.  Imports  of  pork  were 
up  4  percent.  Boneless  frozen  beef  im¬ 
ports  were  up  almost  17  percent  over  the 
first  11  months  of  1962. 

It  should  require  no  further  argument, 
no  further  testimony,  no  further  figures 
to  show  why  the  announcement  by  the 
administration  made  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets  and  the  flying  of  flags,  that  it 
had  met  the  challenge  by  signing  an 
agreement  which  would  continue  the 
avalanche  of  imports  into  this  country, 
but  would  not  permit  them  to  expand 
further,  would  be  a  pyrrhic  victory  for 
American  agriculture,  and  certainly 
cause  in  perpetuity  a  succession  of  the 
problems  now  resulting  in  actual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  to  large  elements  of  the  livestock 
industry. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ro¬ 
land  R.  Renne,  in  an  address  to  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  January  28 
of  this  year,  said: 

The  U.S.  share  in  world  beef  imports  in¬ 
creased  from  one-fourth  in  1950  to  over  one- 


half  in  1962,  and  that  further  Increased  im¬ 
ports  in  1963  raised  the  U.S.  percentage  of 
total  world  import  figure  still  higher. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  fair  critic  of 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  give  some 
modicum  of  protection  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  can  allege  that  we  are  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  isolationism,  that  we  are 
urging  withdrawal  from  the  trade  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  merely  because  we  call 
attention  to  the  bankrupting  results  of 
concentrated  imports  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  country  alone  takes  over  one- 
half  of  the  total.  We  are  willing  to  take 
our  share,  but  we  believe  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  same  obligation  to  protect 
American  cattlemen,  sheepmen,  and  hog 
producers  as  the  governments  of  other 
countries  have  demonstrated  in  that  they 
feel  they  have  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  farmers  and  livestock  producers  of 
their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  Renne  went  on  to  say  in  his  speech 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

This  great  increase  in  beef  imports  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  increase  in  import 
restrictions  in  other  major  markets.  Today 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  beef  mar¬ 
ket  without  any  quantitative  restrictions 
and  with  a  very  nominal  fixed  import  duty. 

I  should  like  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  to  tell  us  why  that  is  true.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  is  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  the  American  farmer,  tell  us  why  the 
United  States  should  stand  alone  in  its 
failure  to  give  any  sort  of  protection 
whatsoever  to  the  livestock  industry.  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  know,  or  if  he 
cannot  answer,  or  if  he  takes  his  orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  I  would 
like  to  have  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  tell 
us  why  the  United  States  should  stand 
alone,  unique  and  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Why 
should  only  our  Government  fail  to  give 
protection  to  its  domestic  producers?  I 
want  to  know  why,  and  the  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  country  want  to  know  why. 
And  before  long  many  persons  work¬ 
ing  in  the  textile  mills  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  will  want  to  know  why  we  failed 
to  give  American  producers  at  least  the 
same  kind  of  protection  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  other  countries  are  receiving 
from  their  governments. 

We  are  never  given  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer.  All  we  know  is  the  dismal  situa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  harmful  results 
of  a  policy  specifically  tailored  to  help 
others  and  to  harm  our  own  producers: 
and  these  producers  want  to  know  why. 

When  the  Senate  votes  on  the  Hruska 
amendment,  it  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  put  some  rhyme,  reason, 
and  logic  into  our  trade  policies,  and  thus 
prevent  the  continuation  of  a  policy 
which  has  set  the  United  States  apart 
as  the  only  nation  in  which  the  domestic 
producers  are  not  protected,  but  are  put 
at  the  mercy  of  all  foreign  producers  who 
may  wish  to  dump  their  products  in  our 
market. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  yield  to  me? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
so  as  to  enable  those  who  read  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  logic,  reason,  and  erudition  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  most  flattering. 

A  while  ago  he  said  those  who  are  be¬ 
ing  hurt  by  the  imports  of  beef  products 
and  veal  would  wish  to  know  why  U.S. 
producers  do  not  have  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  that  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Denmark,  provides  against  imports  of 
this  type. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  cattle 
feeders  as  a  class.  The  latest  agricul¬ 
tural  census  pointed  out  that  among  the 
approximately  4  million  farms  in  the 
United  States,  2  V2  million  had  cattle  and 
calves.  Of  course  those  farms  are 
widely  scattered,  and  have  both  beef  cat¬ 
tle  and  dairy  cattle.  Those  cattle  use 
approximately  1  billion  acres  of  land 
which  is  generally  suited  only  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  grazing.  In  addition,  they 
consume  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  crops  harvested  in  the  United  States. 
So  we  find  that  cattle  raising,  cattle 
feeding,  and  the  packing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  cattle  products  are  spread 
throughout  the  Union,  in  every  State, 
along  with  the  related  industries,  which 
include  those  engaged  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation,  those  who  insure  the  products 
during  transit,  those  who  do  the  banking 
and  who  loan  the  necessary  funds,  and 
of  course  also  the  laboring  people  in  the 
packinghouses  and  the  laboring  people 
in  the  fields. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  very  great  scope 
of  the  cattle  industry,  one  must  realize 
that  sales  of  livestock  have  accounted 
for  a  much  greater  total  amount  than 
the  amounts  which  result  from  the  sale 
of  the  six  so-called  basic  crops  in  the 
United  States — namely,  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  harm 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cattle 
industry  and  the  related  activities,  we 
are  talking  not  only  about  the  cattle 
raisers  and  the  cattle  feeders,  but  also 
about  the  entire  farm  economy;  and  of 
course  if  any  Senator  receives  the  mail 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  and  other  Senators  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  receive,  he  knows  that  already 
the  retailers,  the  jobbers,  and  the  retail 
establishments  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  generally  in  the  communities 
where  this  industry  is  concentrated 
have  come  down  upon  evil  days,  and 
their  prospect  looks  even  darker. 

I  recite  these  figures  and  items  at  this 
point  for  the  Record,  so  that  all  will 
realize  the  generally  disastrous  effect  of 
the  situation  being  superimposed  upon 
our  economy  as  a  whole,  not  only  on  the 
cattle  raisers  and  the  cattle  feeders. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  entirely  correct;  and  I  appreci¬ 
ate  his  valuable  and  significant  contribu¬ 
tion. 


We  are  indeed  dealing  with  the  entire 
agricultural  economy,  for  certainly  the 
prices  of  livestock  have  an  impact  on  the 
prices  of  all  the  commodities  raised  by 
farmers,  who,  in  turn,  raise  the  feed  used 
by  the  livestock;  and  this  situation  also 
has  a  very  definite  effect  on  the  bankers, 
the  professional  men,  and  the  storekeep¬ 
ers  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
agricultural  area.  So  I  am  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  harmful  situation  will 
likewise  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  have  one  of  our  basic 
industries  continue  to  be  economically 
sacrificed  and  stultified,  without  having 
that  impact  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  America. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  realized  net  in¬ 
come  of  farmers  in  1962,  as  I  recall,  was 
$12.6  billion.  In  1963,  that  was  reduced 
by  approximately  3  percent,  according 
to  the  latest  estimates.  The  present  pro¬ 
jection  and  estimate  is  that  during  1964 
the  already  reduced  farm  net  income  will 
be  further  reduced,  during  the  12  months 
of  this  calendar  year,  by  another  5  per¬ 
cent. 

So  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
benefits  of  a  tax-cut  bill  which,  so  we 
are  told,  will  put  that  much  more  money 
into  the  economic  stream  and  will  re¬ 
sult  in  additional  sales  and  in  an  effect 
which  will  be  multiplied  a  number  of 
times;  but  here  we  are  faced  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  situation,  for  whereas  in  1963  the 
general  economy  rose  5  percent,  the 
farmers’  net  income  fell  3  percent;  and 
the  estimate  is  that  in  1964  it  will  fall 
a  further  5  percent,  which  will  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  further  losses  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — losses 
which  will  have  their  impact  not.only  on 
the  farm  community,  but  also  on  the 
bankers  whose  loans  will  not  be  repaid, 
and  on  those  engaged  in  service  indus¬ 
tries  in  those  communities,  and  on  many 
others.  So  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  pointed  out  that  this  situation 
will  have  a  very  adverse  effect  through¬ 
out  the  economy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  makes  a  valid  an¬ 
alogy  when  he  refers  to  the  tax-cut  bill 
and  to  the  argument  that  the  money 
thus  saved  will  be  spent  by  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  generate  new  business  and  new 
activities  throughout  the  country.  We 
should  remember  that  before  a  tax  is 
paid,  one  must  have  some  income.  So 
when  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  great 
livestock  industry  to  make  a  profit,  the 
tax  cut  bill  becomes  very  inconsequen¬ 
tial  in  that  respect;  and  when  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  that  entire  segment  of  the 
economy  and  of  all  the  related  businesses 
and  industries  is  reduced,  the  result  is 
to  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  hope  that 
the  tax  cut  bill  would  generate  new  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  called 
attention  to  the  low  level  of  the  farm 
income  during  the  last  few  years;  and 
the  figures  coming  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  itself  show  that  for  several 
years  the  parity  figure  has  been  hover¬ 


ing  between  76  and  78  percent.  That  is 
a  long  way  from  100  percent  or  90  per¬ 
cent.  This  path  is  the  pathway  to  ruin. 
If  it  continues  long  enough,  anyone  who 
is  making  ony  76  to  78  percent  of  what  he 
needs  and  what  is  equitable  is  bound  to 
go  broke;  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
had  the  distressingly  low  parity  figures, 
which  are  so  low  that,  if  they  continue 
at  that  level,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  livestock  industry  to  make  a  profit; 
and  that  situation  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  means  of  the  imports  in 
astronomical  amounts. 

Mr.  Renne,  whom  I  was  quoting  before 
I  engaged  in  the  colloquy  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska],  put  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way  in  his  address: 

We  are  the  only  major  market  without  any 
restrictions. 

I  presume  that  would  eliminate  Den¬ 
mark,  perhaps,  if  it  is  an  exception,  be¬ 
cause  obviously  it  is  not  a  major  market. 

Here  comes  a  devil’s  advocate  from  the 
other  side.  He  is  working  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ron- 
old  R.  Renne.  He  is  serving  with  a  man 
who  as  yet  has  done  nothing  to  help  with 
the  distressing  situation,  but  he  was 
compelled  by  candor  and  persuaded,  I 
suppose  in  part,  by  the  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problem  which  his  au¬ 
dience  had  at  the  time  he  was  addressing 
them.  But  he  was  for  some  reason  or 
other  compelled  to  put  the  statement  in 
30-cent  words  that  anybody  could  under¬ 
stand  : 

We  are  the  only  major  market  without  any 
restrictions. 

Again,  I  ask,  why?  The  American 
farmer  wants  to  know  about  it.  The 
producer  wants  to  know  about  it.  He  is 
gradually  going  broke.  Someone  ought 
to  tell  him  why.  If  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  let  someone  tell  him  who 
is  responsible.  Let  us  chase  this  thing 
down  to  its  source  and  get  a  correct 
answer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  will  not  get  the 
correct  answer  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  from  anyone  else  in  the 
present  administration  as  to  why  we  are 
at  this  time  admitting  great  increases  in 
the  importation  of  meats  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  of  the  world.  If  the 
Senator  could  get  the  truth,  he  would 
find  that  2  years  or  so  ago  our  traders — 
those  who  cannot  wait  to  trade  off  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture — to  promise  the  so- 
called  Commonwealth  countries  that  if 
they  would  support  the  effort  to  get  Eng¬ 
land  into  the  Common  Market,  we  would 
absorb  the  imports  for  which  they  previ¬ 
ously  had  preference  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  I  suppose  that  statement  will  be 
denied,  but  I  am  as  sure  that  it  is  true 
as  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  standing  there  that  we  were 
so  zealous  to  get  the  United  Kingdom 
into  the  Common  Market  that  we  pro¬ 
mised  almost  anything.  I  say  “we.”  We 
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did  not  promise.  We  here  in  Congress 
did  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
Our  traders — the  ones  who  for  some 
time  have  been  apparently  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Western  Europe  than  they  are 
some  place  else  nearer  home — promised 
it. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can 
get  a  truthful  answer — I  doubt  if  he 
can — he  will  find  that  we  promised  to  ab¬ 
sorb  exports  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  which  previously  had  found  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  Senator  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  not  be  afraid.  It  is 
the  truth,  but  it  will  be  denied. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  afraid  what  the 
Senator  said  is  correct.  I  presume  it  will 
be  denied.  But  at  least  the  Senate  and 
the  country  is  entitled  to  have  an  answer 
to  the  question  from  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  helping  agriculture  and 
not  selling  it  down  the  river — Mr.  Free¬ 
man.  He  has  been  charged.  It  is  his 
responsibility.  He  ought  to  give  us  an 
answer  to  the  question.  If  he  gives  us 
a  correct  answer,  let  us  wrestle  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  did,  he  might  lose 
his  job. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  he  loses  his  job,  a 
successor  for  him  will  surely  be  found. 
If  he  gives  us  a  correct  answer,  we  will 
wrestle  with  it.  If  he  gives  us  a  phony 
answer,  we  can  shoot  it  as  full  of  holes 
as  a  paper  tent  in  a  hailstorm.  I  believe 
we  shall  find  the  correct  answer  to  be 
what,  in  fact,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  just  defined  it  to  be. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
contribution  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  In  it  he  suggested  that  perhaps 
there  was  greater  concern  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  some  nations  in  Western  Europe 
than  there  was  concern  about  areas 
closer  to  home;  namely,  the  farmers  and 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  itself. 
That  would  seem  to  have  its  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
executed  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  our  own  country,  in  which 
provision  was  made,  among  other  things, 
that  the  United  States  would  take  an 
active  and  leading  role  in  negotiating 
the  GATT  arrangement  leading  to  ex¬ 
panding  access  to  meat-importing  coun¬ 
tries.  The  United  States  presently  is  the 
largest  importer  of  beef  and  veal  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  If  the  prearrange¬ 
ment  provisions  in  the  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  agreements  are  taken  at  their 
face  value,  it  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  take  a  position  at  the  GATT 
negotiations  starting  next  May  which 
would  lead  to  even  further  reductions  in 
our  tariff,  which  now  stands  at  3  cents 
per  pound,  $3  per  hundredweight.  Not 
long  ago — last  fall — we  were  summoned 
and  appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  to  express  our  opposition  to  the 
proposal  that  the  tariff  be  reduced  from 
3  cents  to  IV2  cents,  and  that  the  tariff 
on  beef  and  veal  products  would  be  kept 
on  the  list  for  GATT  negotiations  in 
May. 


In  other  words,  our  Government  has 
already  committed  itself,  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  provisions  to  which  I  refer,  to 
a  lower  tariff  and  increased  imports  of 
beef  and  mutton  without  regard  to  the 
effect  and  impact  upon  the  American 
cattle  and  the  American  sheep  industry. 
There  is  another  example  fastened  in 
these  agreements  which  will  bear  out 
the  statement  and  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  unmasked  some  of  these  things, 
go  along  the  line  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  stated,  and  demand 
an  honest,  candid,  and  fair  answer  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  how 
he  represented  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  economy,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  those  two  agree¬ 
ments — the  one  with  Australia,  the  other 
with  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  pending  GATT  agree¬ 
ments  is  disturbing  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  terrifying.  Coupled  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said,  I 
quite  agree  that  the  statement  has  mag¬ 
nified  the  importance  of  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do,  and  that  is  to  get  an 
answer.  I  would  like  an  honest  answer. 
I  would  like  a  correct  answer.  If  I  can¬ 
not  get  that,  I  should  like  a  phony  an¬ 
swer.  I  would  like  some  kind  of  answer 
from  the  man  whose  job  it  is  to  protect 
the  American  farmer  and  advance  his 
interest. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  farm 
economy  is  the  exclusive  backyard  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Rusk,  the  President,  or 
anyone  else.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great 
economy  of  our  country.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  facts.  They  are  entitled  to  the  argu¬ 
ments. 

They  are  entitled  to  the  reasons.  They 
are  entitled  to  answers,  instead  of  a 
great  many  glib  statements  which  mean 
nothing  to  anyone.  Once  we  get  an¬ 
swers  which  are  specific,  at  least  we  can 
determine  their  validity.  We  can  chal¬ 
lenge  their  accuracy  if  they  are  inaccu¬ 
rate.  We  can  press  for  further  evidence. 
But  surely  it  is  about  time  that  someone 
told  us  who  is  leading  the  fight  against 
the  American  farmer  in  this  administra¬ 
tion.  Who  insists  on  submerging  him 
with  torrents  of  imports?  They  do  not 
happen  by  accident.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  the  power  to  stop  them  sum¬ 
marily  by  executive  action.  Who  is 
leading  the  fight  against  the  livestock 
industry,  and  why?  Once  we  identify 
the  enemy  and  get  the  reason  for  it,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  operate.  Mean¬ 
while  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap¬ 
prove  Hruska  amendment  and  set  up 
some  kind  of  barrier  and  some  kind  of 
guideline  to  protect  the  American  live¬ 
stock  producer. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  should  take  a  good,  long 
hard  look  at  the  trade  barriers  being 
raised  by  our  friends  around  the  world, 
because  those  trade  banters  make  us  the 
dumping  ground  for  excessive  production 
of  foreign  countries  everywhere.  Those 
countries  include  some  which  we  are 
supporting  with  taxpayers’  money  in  the 
form  of  foreign  aid.  We  could  stop  that 
procedure  if  we  merely  exercised  a  little 


muscle  in  the  State  Department,  in  the 
administration,  and  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  said,  “We  cannot 
afford  to  give  you  our  taxpayers’  money 
to  keep  you  alive  while  you  dump  your 
livestock  in  our  country  to  kill  us.” 

Somewhere  or  other  we  shall  have  to 
get  some  consistency  in  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  trading  back  and  forth  among 
ourselves  and  determine  whom  we  are 
going  to  aid  and  why.  The  way  it  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  now  the  program  is  developing 
into  a  nightmare  of  contradictions. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that,  at  least  in  the  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  there  is  also  a  stipulation  which 
does  not  exactly  preclude,  but  seems  to 
preclude  the  U.S.  Congress  from  making 
any  law  which  would  disturb  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  has  been  given? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  have  read  that 
provision  with  considerable  astonish¬ 
ment,  because  I  never  before  knew  that 
any  administration  would  presume  to  tell 
the  Congress  in  advance  that  it  may  not 
legislate  in  that  area  or  may  not  legislate 
in  this  area,  and,  unless  in  fact  Congress 
has  become  a  group  of  simpering  rubber- 
stamps,  we  should  strike  with  resentment 
at  any  such  presumptive  challenge  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
opportunity,  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  to  give  the  lie  to  that  type  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  disclose  to  the  Department 
that  it  cannot  do  that,  and  show  that 
it  has  not  done  anything  for  the  livestock 
producer.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  give  its  stamp  of  approval 
to  an  effort  to  give  help  to  the  livestock 
producer  which  he  has  not  been  given 
through  the  Department  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  action  on  the  challenge 
at  the  congressional  level. 

Let  us  impose  some  type  of  quantity 
restrictions  that  other  major  markets 
have  imposed  for  the  protection  of  their 
people.  Who  can  tell  us  what  is  wrong 
with  that  line  of  reasoning?  What 
fancy,  forensic  linguist  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue  is  going  to  be  able  to 
present  an  argument  as  to  why  we  should 
not  provide  for  ourselves  the  same  kind 
of  protection  that  is  provided  by  govern¬ 
ments  which  we  are  supporting  with  the 
help  of  our  taxpayers? 

I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  doubt  if  any  Senator  is  going 
to  answer  that,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
answer  it.  The  policies  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  They  have  been  approved.  The 
administration  is  coasting  of  the  policies. 
These  are  the  policies  they  should  be 
willing  to  talk  about — instead  of  hiding 
behind  some  kind  of  bureaucratic  bush — 
and  give  us  the  reasoning,  if  one  can  call 
it  reasoning,  which  results  in  any  such 
type  of  trade  promotion. 

Let  us  take  action  today  to  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  country  and  give  them  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  want  to  see  them  succeed. 
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Let  us  take  action  to  make  their  econ¬ 
omy  a  part  of  our  ever-expanding  na¬ 
tional  growth. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  act  on 
the  Hruska  amendment  favorably  and  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  Such  action  will 
serve  notice  on  the  exporting  countries 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  system  of 
quotas  to  protect  our  own  producers.  It 
will  serve  notice  not  only  in  the  area  of 
livestock  production,  but  in  other  areas 
of  our  economy  which  are  becoming 
pockets  of  poverty  solely  because  of  the 
import  of  products  from  abroad. 

The  easiest  way  to  eliminate  a  pocket 
of  poverty  is  to  stop  it  at  the  source  and 
stamp  out  the  cause,  instead  of  trying  to 
seal  it  with  the  taxpayers’  dollars  in  a 
procedure  which  is  not  going  to  stop 
these  pockets  of  poverty  from  continu¬ 
ing  to  develop. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  First  let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  fine  approach  to  this  problem.  Let 
me  also  state  that  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  what  he  is  saying  to  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  received  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  read  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  read 
it,  in  view  of  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said,  to  show  that 
there  are  others  who  feel  the  same  way. 
This  is  a  great  organization,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  area  from  where  we  come. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  read  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  read  from  the  reso¬ 
lution  : 

Whereas  imports  on  beef  are  at  an  all- 
time  high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  imports  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  imports  is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damage  our  do¬ 
mestic  price  structure — 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
realize  that  it  is  virtually  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  used.  I  continue  to  read; 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  countries  exporting  beef  to  the 
United  States  is  virtually  unlimited;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  and  feed¬ 
ers  are  obligated  to  pay  high  fixed  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  labor,  land,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those  of 
his  foreign  counterpart — 

I  inject  at  this  particular  time  the 
statement  that  I  placed  in  the  Record 
last  Friday  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
labor  in  various  countries,  mainly  from 
those  from  which  we  receive  meat  im¬ 
ports,  which  disclosed  the  great  variance 
in  the  labor  costs  in  countries  exporting 
their  products  into  this  country  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  statement  disclosed  that  those 
countries  can  produce  such  products 
much  more  cheaply,  and  those  products 
are  imported  into  this  country  with  an 


additional  subsidy  by  virtue  of  a  lack  of 
tariff. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  read  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  over  the 
weekend,  and  profited  greatly  from 
reading  it.  He  made  a  masterly  pres¬ 
entation  and  a  convincing  argument, 
which  I  hope  will  convince  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  it  should  do  something  for 
the  American  farmer  and  the  livestock 
producer. 

We  cannot  live  on  hope,  and  we  can¬ 
not  wait  for  expected  action.  The  kind 
of  action  taken  so  far  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  that  we  cannot  expect 
voluntary  action  to  do  the  job.  That  is 
why  the  Senators  from  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  and  many  other  Senators  on 
this  side,  and  many  fine  Senators  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well, 
are  hoping  to  write  a  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  into  the  bill  which  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  continue  reading  the  resolution: 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
industry  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  American  economy  in  all 
States;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will 
inevitably  result  in  removal  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  points  with  con¬ 
current  employment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes  him¬ 
self  to  develop  an  expanded  market  for  his 
product;  and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  has  benefited  from  our  expanded  mar¬ 
ket  out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  by  our  domestic  suppliers; 
and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  American  producer  and  feeder,  and 
unacceptable  to  the  American  public,  may 
well  set  into  motion  restrictive  forces  which 
in  the  long  run  wiU  have  unfavorable  im¬ 
pact  upon  exporting  countries:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association  in  convention  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  29,  1964,  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Congress,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
quotas  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef  products 
into  the  U.S.  ports  of  entry  be  established 
with  principal  exporters  at  levels  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  those  in  recent  years— 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  quotas  es¬ 
tablished  were  based  on  2  years,  1962  and 
1963,  years  of  alltime  high  in  imports 
that  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
this  organization  inveighed  against  them. 
This  is  a  great  organization,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  It  is  importuning 
Congress  to  do  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed,  it  is  one  which 
was  self-sustaining  through  the  depres¬ 
sion;  and  it  has  been  one  which  has  been 
courageously  willing  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  great  organization  and  an  unselfish 
one.  What  it  has  done  has  been  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  live¬ 
stock. 

I  understand  from  some  of  the  officials 
of  this  organization  that  all  the  State 
branches  of  the  association  likewise  have 
joined  in  this  resolution.  There  was  no 
dissent  from  any  of  the  State  organiza¬ 
tions — only  from  a  few  individuals,  but 
it  was  a  spotty  dissent. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  heard  from  the  South 
Dakota  association,  urging  that  we  do 
something,  so  there  was  no  dissent  from 
the  South  Dakota  branch  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  true  of  the 
Wyoming  branch  of  the  association. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  composition  of  imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  in  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduction 
in  importation  of  primal  cuts;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
involved  in  any  negotiations,  it  be  at  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  use  of  our  surplus  feeds — 

That  to  me  is  one  of  the  significant 
features  of  the  resolution,  because  it  goes 
back  to  the  old,  rugged  individualist  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  cattleman  and  the  livestock 
producer  are  individualists,  who  want  to 
proceed  as  we  should  proceed  under  a 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  resolution  con¬ 
cludes  : 

and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies,  govern¬ 
ment  and  nongovernment,  together  with 
heads  of  government  of  exporting  countries. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  agreeable  to  hav¬ 
ing  this  resolution  inserted  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  imports  on  beef  are  at  an  all-time 
high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  imports  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  imports  is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damage  our  do¬ 
mestic  price  structure;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  countries  exporting  beef  to  the 
United  States  is  virtually  unlimited;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  and  feed¬ 
ers  are  obligated  to  pay  high  fixed  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  labor,  land,  local  and  Federal 
taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those  of 
his  foreign  counterpart;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
industry  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  American  economy  in  all 
States;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will 
inevitably  result  in  removal  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  points  with  con¬ 
current  employment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes  him¬ 
self  to  develop  an  expanded  market  for  his 
product;  and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  has  benefited  from  our  expanded  mar¬ 
ket  out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  by  our  domestic  suppliers; 
and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disaster - 
ous  to  the  American  producer  and  feeder, 
and  unacceptable  to  the  American  public, 
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may  Well  set  Into  motion  restrictive  forces 
which  in  the  long  run  will  have  unfavorable 
impact  upon  exporting  countries:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association  in  convention  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  29,  1964,  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Congress,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
quotas  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef  prod¬ 
ucts  into  the  U.S.  ports  of  entry  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  principal  exporters  at  levels  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  those  in  recent  years; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  composition  of  imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  in  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduction 
in  importation  of  primal  cuts;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
Involved  in  any  negotiations,  it  be  at  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time,  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  use  of  our  surplus  feeds; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies,  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  nongovernment,  together  with 
heads  of  government  of  exporting  countries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  testimony,  and 
the  highly  valuable  and  pertinent  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  has  supplied  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  13,  1964, 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Stat¬ 
istical  Reporting  Service  issued  a  report 
which  on  pageJ  3  states : 

On  January  1,  1964,  the  aggregate  value 
of  livestock  (cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs)  on 
ranches  and  farms  in  the  United  States  was 
$15,253  million.  This  was  a  9-percent  de¬ 
cline  from  January  1,  1963,  total  and  4  per¬ 
cent  below  the  1962  value. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  this  decline 
in  value  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
that  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms  and  ranches  as  of  January  1, 
1964,  was  3  percent  higher  than  those 
on  hand  the  first  of  January  1963. 

On  page  9  of  this  same  report,  there  is 
a  chart  which  shows  the  financial  loss 
in  each  State  because  of  the  depressed 
livestock  market.  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  alone,  livestock  producers  suf¬ 
fered  a  $56  million  devaluation  in  their 
assets  in  livestock.  No  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  that  parity  during  December 
1963,  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  it  had 
reached  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
thirties. 

The  administration  is  pledged  to  help 
the  farmer.  The  administration  is 
pledged  to  improve  upon  the  agricultural 
programs  of  past  Republican  adminis¬ 
trations,  many  of  which,  I  frankly 
thought,  were  so  inadequate  that  I  op¬ 
posed  them.  But  instead  of  improving 
upon  them,  instead  of  helping  the  farmer, 
this  administration  has  forced  the  parity 
level  down  even  lower,  to  76,  77,  and  78 
percent — to  its  lowest  point  since  the 
depression  days  of  the  thirties.  In  part, 
it  has  succeeded  in  driving  the  parity 
ratio  down  to  a  perilously  low  point  by 
its  obstinate  insistence  on  continuing  to 
import  these  avalanches  of  livestock 
products  from  abroad. 

In  the  Hruska  amendment,  which  I 


hope  we  can  act  on  tomorrow  or  the 
following  day,  lies  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  future  of  the  livestock 
industry  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  accounts  for  about  56  percent  of 
farm  marketing  receipts.  These  sharp 
increases  in  imports  of  livestock  and 
meat  products  over  the  past  4  or  5  years, 
resulting  in  the  decline  in  farm  prices  of 
beef  cattle,  provide  statistics  enough  for 
us  to  take  action  to  reverse  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  livestock  prices. 

I  therefore  urge  that  Senators  read 
carefully  the  arguments  presented  on 
Friday  and  today,  and  that  they  prepare 
themselves  to  vote  intelligently,  effec¬ 
tively,  and  constructively  to  help  the 
livestock  industry  when  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  is  held  in  a  day  or  so  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  a 
large  number  of  other  Senators  with 
whom  I  am  happy  to  be  associated. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  farm  legis¬ 
lation  involves  cotton,  it  involves  wheat, 
and  it  involves  livestock.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  Simpson]'  will  have  something 
further  to  say  on  the  livestock  question. 
I  know  also  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  the  great  wheat  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Carlson],  wishes  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  wheat  aspect  of  this 
three-pronged  approach.  Something 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  income 
of  the  wheat  industry,  just  as  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  income 
of  the  livestock  industry.  I  presume,  as 
a  northern  kibitzer,  that  something  must 
also  be  done  to  improve  the  income  of  the 
cotton  producer,  because  the  people  from 
the  cotton  belt  seem  to  be  seriously 
distressed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor; 
and  in  anticipation  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  this  question  up 
to  date  with  his  viewpoint  on  wheat, 
and  so  that  Senators  may  realize  that 
we  are  switching  debate  from  livestock 
to  wheat  and  so  may  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
debate  last  Friday  I  stated  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  support  the  McGovern  bill, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  pending  legislation 
dealing  with  cotton  and  wheat.  I  also 
stated  that  in  my  opinion  the  bill  (S. 
2357)  that  was  introduced  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  and  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
and  myself,  was  a  bill  in  the  greater  in¬ 
terests  of  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  utilize  this 
time  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2357)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
repeal  of  provisions  relating  to  wheat 

MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Section  l.(a)  Sections  332  and  333  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  by  sections  311  and  312  of  Public 
Law  87-703,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

“PRODUCTION  OBJECTIVE 

“Sec.  332.  (a)  The  production  objective 
for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
an  amount  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 
estimates  (i)  will  be  utilized  during  such 
marketing  year  for  human  consumption  in 
the  United  States  as  food,  food  products, 
and  beverages,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
wheat,  (ii)  will  be  utilized  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  in  the  United  States  for  seed, 
(ill)  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (iv)  as  the 
average  amount  which  was  utilized  as  live¬ 
stock  (including  poultry)  feed  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  year's  beginning  in  1959  and  1960; 
less  (A)  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
estimated  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United 
States  during  such  marketing  year  and,  (B) 
if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an  amount 
of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
a  desirable  reduction  in  such  marketing  year 
in  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  mar¬ 
keting  year,  the  production  objective  other¬ 
wise  determined  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  an  adequate  carryover:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  production  ob¬ 
jective  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  billion  bushels. 

“(b)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that,  because  of  a  national  emergency  or  be¬ 
cause  of  a  material  increase  in  the  demand 
for  wheat,  the  production  objective  should 
be  increased,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand 
for  wheat.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investi¬ 
gation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action 
is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim 
such  finding  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary  and 
thereupon  such  production  objective  shall  be 
so  increased.  In  case  any  production  objec¬ 
tive  is  increased  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  increase  by 
increasing  acreage  allotments  established  un¬ 
der  this  part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

“NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

“Sec.  333.  Not  later  than  April  15  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  proclaim  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  produced  in  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  The  amount  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
pected  yields  and  expected  underplantings 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together 
with  the  expected  production  on  the  in¬ 
creases  in  acreage  allotments  for  farms 
based  upon  small-farm  base  acreages  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  335,  make  available  a  supply 
of  wheat  equal  to  the  production  objective 
for  wheat  for  such  marketing  year.” 

(b)  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  inserting  “prior  to  repeal  of  au¬ 
thority  for  marketing  quotas”  after  the  words 
“subsequent  year”  in  the  provisos  in  subsec¬ 
tions  (a)  and  (b) ,  and  after  the  words 
“subsequent  years”  in  the  proviso  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  (1)  and  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (d) . 

(c)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress  is  repealed,  and  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  wheat  marketing  quotas: 

(1)  the  sentence  in  section  334  (i),  as  added 
by  section  313(4)  of  Public  Law  87-703,  re¬ 
lating  to  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress;  (2)  the  words 
“and  marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing 
year  therefor”  in  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  334a;  (3)  the  first  and  next  to  last 
sentences  of  section  335,  as  amended  by  sec¬ 
tion  315  of  Public  Law  87-703;  (4)  sections 
336  and  338;  (5)  the  two  provisos  in  clause 
(3)  of  section  339(b);  (6)  “wheat,”  in  sec¬ 
tion  372(a);  and  (7)  the  last  two  sentences 
of  section  379c(b). 

(d)  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445a),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  from  subsection  (2)  the 
following:  “if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  wheat”; 

(2)  by  striking  all  of  subsection  (4); 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (5)  the 
following:  “if  marketing  quotas  are. in  effect 
for  the  crop  of  wheat,”  and 

(4)  by  striking  from  subsection  (5)  the 
last  three  sentences  thereof. 

(e)  The  following  headings  contained  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  subtitle  B  of  title  HI 
is  amended  to  read  “Subtitle  B — -Market¬ 
ing  Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments”. 

(2)  The  heading  of  part  III  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  in  is  amended  to  read  “Part  III — 
Acreage  Allotments— Wheat”. 

(3)  The  heading  of  section  335  is  amended 
to  read  “minimum  allotment”. 

FULL  PARITY  FOR  WHEAT  FOR  DOMESTIC  FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  107(1)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1445a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  a  level 
equal  to  full  parity  price  therefor,”. 

(b)  Section  379b  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  Beginning  with  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1964  crop,  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  shall  be  in  effect  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  in  determining  the  production 
objective  for  such  marketing  year  he  esti¬ 
mated  would  be  used  during  such  year  for 
human  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the 
national  allocation  percentage  which  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  is  of  the  production  ob¬ 
jective.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year 
equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage.  If  a  noncommercial  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  area  is  established  for  any  marketing 
year,  farms  in  such  area  shall  be  given  wheat 
marketing  allocations  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 


given  producers  in  the  commercial  wheat 
producing  area. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  PRIOR  CROP  WHEAT  IF  CURRENT 
CROP  UNDERPLANTED 

Sec.  3.  Section  379c (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  clause  (ii)  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
“(ii)  the  amount  of  uncertificated  wheat  re¬ 
maining  on  hand  from  prior  crops”. 

AUTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  REQUIREMENT  FOR 

PURCHASE  OF  CERTIFICATES  BY  PROCESSORS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  379d(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  All  persons  engaged  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  wheat  into  food  products  shall,  prior 
to  marketing  any  such  product  for  human 
food  in  the  United  States,  acquire  market¬ 
ing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product. 
Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
only  sales  made  during  the  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  of  a  food 
product  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  re¬ 
quire  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any 
marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  sales 
made  on  or  after  the  date  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  which  wheat  harvested  in  such 
calendar  year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  even  though  such 
wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year,  and  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid 
to  cover  sales  made  on  or  after  the  date  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  may  be  suspended 
for  any  marketing  year  or  other  period  by  the 
President  in  whole  or  to  such  extent  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  if  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  result  in  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  the  event  of  such  full  or  partial  suspen¬ 
sion,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
buy  all  marketing  certificates  offered  to  it  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  379e.” 

(b)  Section  379d(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “or  export”. 

REPEAL  OF  MONETARY  PENALTIES  FOR  PRODUC¬ 
TION  ON  DIVERTED  ACRES 

Sec.  5.  Section  339(a)(1)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)(1)  The  producers  on  any  farm  (ex¬ 
cept  a  new  farm  receiving  an  allotment  from 
the  reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which  any 
crop  is  produced  on  acreage  required  to  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  otherwise  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  ineligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  wheat  or  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  unless  the  crop  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  one  which  is  not  in  surplus 
supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply  if  it 
is  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage,  or  as  one  the  production  of  which 
will  not  substantially  impair  the  purpose  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  The  acre¬ 
age  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  on  the  farm  shall  be  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion  factor 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment.” 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.  Subject 
to  adjustment  as  provided  by  law,  the  pro¬ 
duction  objective  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 


ginning  in  1964  shall  be  in  the  same  amount 
as  the  national  marketing  quota  heretofore 
proclaimed,  and  the  National,  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  those  heretofore  pro¬ 
claimed  and  apportioned,  without  further 
proclamation  or  apportionment.  The  sup¬ 
port  levels  specified  in  section  107  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964 
crop  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  disap¬ 
proval  of  marketing  quotas  for  that  crop 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  be 
some  farm  legislation  dealing  with  cot- 
tion,  wheat,  and  livestock — and  I  would 
also  include  dairy  products.  I  believe 
all  these  various  segments  of  the  farm 
economy  are  in  difficulty. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  State  of 
Kansas.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  state  that  Kansas  grows 
about  one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat  of 
the  Nation.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  comes  from  prob¬ 
ably  the  second  largest  wheat-producing 
State  in  the  Union.  There  is  also  a 
great  wheat-producing  area  in  the 
Middle  West,  including  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Colorado;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  to  Minnesota  and  some 
of  the  Western  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
action  is  needed  based  on  the  net  farm 
income.  The  other  day,  I  discussed  this 
briefly  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern^  also  discussed 
the  problem.  I  believe  we  must  agree 
that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  reduction  in  farm  income  that  can 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  basic  fact 
that  some  of  the  Nation’s  depressions 
have  started  as  the  result  of  greatly  re¬ 
duced  income  in  the  farming  areas. 
Based  on  past  history,  I  believe  it  is  best 
to  set  apart  a  little  time  and  stop  and 
look  to  see  if  there  is  not  something  we 
should  be  doing  in  order  to  preserve  the 
income  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  asking 
for  any  special  favors.  He  is  asking  for 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  Income. 

I  believe  there  are  some  facts  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

First  is  the  parity  ratio,  or  farm-pro¬ 
gram  goal  for  agriculture,  which  has 
dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since  1939. 
In  fact,  it  is  down  to  below  80  percent, 
probably  76  to  78  percent  of  parity. 

I  well  remember  that  during  the  de¬ 
bates  in  previous  sessions,  when  anyone 
talked  of  less  than  90  percent  of  parity, 
he  would  be  considered  as  not  being  a 
friend  of  the  farmer.  Here  we  are  down 
to  78  percent  of  parity. 

It  is  time,  in  my  opinion,  to  begin  to 
take  a  look  at  farm  income.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  in  mind,  with  regard  to 
agriculture,  that  farm  debt  is  at  a  rec¬ 
ord  high.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that 
farming  costs  are  at  a  record  high. 
These  are  problems  affecting  the  income 
of  the  farmer.  „  Farm  production  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  rising  around  $700  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  In  this,  of  course,  are  in¬ 
cluded  such  items  as  increased  taxes, 
interest,  wages,  machinery,  and  all  the 
other  items  that  affect  the  farmer’s  costs. 
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The  farm  population  has  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  in  our  Nation’s  history. 
Some  would  contend  that  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  average  farmer,  because 
it  means  larger  farms  and  larger  produc¬ 
tion  units.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
fanning  area  regret  to  see  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  develop. 

Farm  surpluses  continue  at  high  levels. 
Farm  income  is  declining. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
myself.  The  bill  is  S.  2357.  It  would 
amend  the  present  wheat  certificate  plan. 
Among  the  other  improved  features  of 
this  program  would  be  a  more  simple, 
workable  program.  It  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  voluntary  and  would  contain  no 
marketing  penalties.  It  would  assure 
wheat  producers  100  percent  of  parity 
for  that  portion  of  their  crop  which  is 
consumed  domestically,  and  world  prices 
for  the  balance. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  has  a  reduced  support  price, 
and  lacks  considerably  the  100-percent 
parity  for  the  amount  consumed  domes¬ 
tically. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
farmers  are  entitled  to  parity  for  the 
amount  that  is  domestically  consumed, 
because  the  farmer  has  to  buy  his  ma¬ 
chinery  and  pay  for  his  labor  and  meet 
every  expenditure  that  is  incurred  as  the 
result  of  farming,  on  a  domestic  basis. 
This  is  an  escalated  economy.  For  that 
reason,  it  seems  to  me,  the  farmers  are 
entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  S.  2357,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  elect  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  for  wheat  certificates  by  the  CCC 
as  similar  payments  are  now  being  made 
for  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
grams — or  he  could  elect  to  make  the 
program  largely  self-financing  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  domestic  processors  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  wheat  certificates  as  is  the 
case  now  under  the  wheat  certificate 
plan. 

One  of  the  great  savings  would  be  that 
it  would  eliminate  all  Government  stor¬ 
age  payments  on  wheat  except  for  price 
support  loans  taken  out  by  farmers  at 
the  world  price  support  level  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.30  a  bushel.  There  would  be 
very  few  such  loans,  in  my  opinion. 

The  bill  would  repeal  wheat  marketing 
quotas  and  wheat  marketing  penalties. 
It  would,  however,  leave  in  effect  the 
provisions  for  acreage  allotments. 
Farmers  who  complied  with  acreage 
allotments  would  be  entitled  to  market¬ 
ing  certificates  for  price  supports. 
Those  who  failed  to  comply  with  allot¬ 
ments  would  still  be  able  to  sell  their 
wheat  on  the  open  market  free  of  pen¬ 
alty  for  whatever  it  might  bring. 

With  many  simplifications,  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  results  would  be  a  true  do¬ 
mestic  parity — more  commonly  known 
as  the  two-price  system.  It  is  similar 
to  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
1954,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  54  to  32.  However,  it  was  not  ap¬ 
proved,  but  was  lost  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
the  farm  bill. 


The  bill  utilizes  the  mechanics  of  the 
present  law  in  allocating  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates.  These  certificates  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  that  portion  of  the  wheat  crop 
needed  for  domestic  food  consumption. 
This  wheat  would  be  supported  at  100 
percent  of  parity. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  such  a 
program  would  be  that  wheat  exporters 
would  not  be  required  to  purchase  certifi¬ 
cates  and  wheat  would  move  freely  into 
export  without  the  need  for  expensive 
export  subsidies. 

Presently  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
sale  of  practically  all  farm  commodities 
to  Russia  and  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Only  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice — 
because  of  their  particular  type  of  price 
support  and  the  export  subsidy  in¬ 
volved — have  run  into  trouble.  The  sup¬ 
port  level  for  noncertificate  wheat,  which 
would  be  disposed  of  largely  through 
exports,  would  be  the  same  as  provided 
under  present  law  at  the  world  price  or 
approximately  $1.30  a  bushel. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Secretary 
would  determine  each  year  the  amount 
of  wheat  necessary  to  meet  domestic  and 
export  requirements.  This  could  not 
be  less  than  1  billion  bushels.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  would  announce  each  year  the 
acreage  allotment  sufficient  to  meet  the 
desired  production  goal.  The  national 
allotment  and  the  State,  county,  and 
farm  allotments  would  be  arrived  at  in 
the  same  manner  as  allotments  are  now 
determined. 

Under  the  formula  the  national  al¬ 
lotment  for  next  year  would  be  49.5  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  which  it  is  anticipated  would 
produce  1.2  billion  bushels.  If  present 
export  levels  could  be  maintained  or 
even  increased — as  is  entirely  possible 
now — acreage  allotments  would  be  much 
higher.  Marketing  certificates  would  be 
issued  for  about  500  million  bushels  or 
the  amount  normally  consumed  domes¬ 
tically.  This  would  be  supported  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  which  is  currently 
$2.51  a  bushel.  The  balance  would  be 
supported  at  the  lower  price  support 
level  as  provided  by  existing  law,  which 
the  Secretary  has  announced  to  be  $1.30. 
This  would  give  the  farmer  a  blended 
price  of  about  $1.80  a  bushel  for  all  of 
his  wheat.  If  the  domestic  market  price 
were  higher  than  $1.30  a  bushel,  the 
farmers  would,  of  course,  receive  a  higher 
blended  price. 

In  addition  to  the  blended  price  of 
approximately  $1.80  a  bushel,  farmers 
who  complied  with  the  program  would 
receive  diversion  payments  the  same  as 
under  the  present  feed  grain  program 
for  cuts  in  acreage. 

The  objection  to  the  proposed  bill  and 
others  which  provide  a  domestic  price 
for  wheat  consumed  at  home  and  a  world 
price  for  our  export  wheat  is  that  it  will 
increase  the  price  of  bread. 

The  opposition  immediately  begins  to 
talk  about  a  bread  tax,  as  the  financing 
could  be  based  on  the  sale  of  certificates 
to  the  millers.  However,  in  the  Young- 
Carlson  bill,  the  financing  could  be  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  as  we  are  financing  the  marketing 
of  export  wheat  through  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments. 

In  order  to  ease  this  situation,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  50  percent  of  the  financing  be 


made  through  milling  certificates  and 
the  other  50  percent  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Even  with  this  suggested  change,  this 
plan  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

The  question,  of  course,  presents  itself 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
possibility  of  enacting  wheat  legislation. 
I  have  served  in  this  body  many  years. 
When  a  bill  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a  part  of 
another  bill  dealing  with  the  great  crop 
of  cotton,  I  can  readily  understand  that 
that  would  be  the  legislation  that  would 
have  the  best  chance  of  approval.  I 
shall  support  it.  I  do  that  because  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  is  voluntary.  I  do  not  believe 
it  involves  as  voluntary  a  program  as 
does  the  bill  I  have  discussed,  but  it  is 
a  voluntary  plan.  A  wheat  farmer  can 
participate  if  he  wishes,  or  he  does  not 
need  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  that 
we  act  on  the  bill  because  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  confronts  the  Nation  at  pres¬ 
ent  from  an  agricultural  income  stand¬ 
point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  discussion  of  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation.  I  hope  that  before  final  action 
is  taken,  the  alternative  plan  the  Senator 
has  discussed  will  be  pursued  further  and 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  considera¬ 
tion.  I  believe  it  has  many  advantages 
over  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments.  The 
procedure,  as  we  begin  this  agricultural 
debate  and  conclude  action  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  will  be  determined  as  we 
go  along. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  for  several  years 
are  common  to  both  wheat  and  cotton. 
It  should  be  equally  clear  that  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  world  relationships,  which  are  of 
increasing  importance  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  important  for  individual 
families,  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  been  predicated  upon  three  funda¬ 
mental  facts. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  if  we 
are  to  avoid  denying  wheat  its  reason¬ 
able  competitive  access  to  secondary 
markets — to  feed  uses,  to  industrial  uses, 
and  to  reasonable  availability  for  such 
humanitarian  and  nutritional  usages  as 
the  United  States,  either  bilaterally  or 
multilaterally,  might  from  time  to  time 
support  in  any  measure — then  wheat 
must  be  permitted  to  move  at  a  price 
level  which  will  not  do  violence  either  to 
our  international  commitments  or  to  our 
responsibility  to  American  producers  of 
other  grains  for  feed. 

I  believe  that  proposed  legislation  in 
the  pending  bill  and  others  that  I  have 
discussed  at  this  time,  including  the 
Young-Mundt-Carlson  bill,  would  do 
that  very  thing. 

The  second  point,  which  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  clearly  recognized  by  the 
committee,  is  that  we  must  seek  to  re- 
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dace  the  role  of  Government,  either 
through  positive  or  “inverse”  subsidies, 
or  otherwise,  in  interference  with  the 
private  grain  trade  function  of  our  own 
great  grain  trading  industry,  in  mov¬ 
ing  wheat  equitably,  reasonably,  and 
competitively  into  the  markets  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  export 
certificate  provision  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

I  believe  we  must  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  world  trade,  particularly 
world  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  some  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  importance  of  exports  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  mention  this  because  the  data 
showed  that  farm  exports  reached  a 
high  of  $5  billion  in  1963,  and  are  again 
headed  for  a  new  record  in  1964.  About 
20  percent  of  the  U.S.  farm  production 
is  exported,  amounting  to  the  output  of 
1  of  every  5  acres  harvested.  That  is 
the  real  value  of  farm  imports  at  the 
present  time.  Farmers  in  particular 
benefit  from  agricultural  exports  because 
they  can  sell  more  products,  but  all 
Americans  benefit  as  well. 

Farm  exports  create  many  more  jobs 
in  financing,  transporting,  storing  and 
processing,  and  marketing  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  overseas.  Farm  exports  in  1963 
were  enough  to  fill  more  than  a  million 
freight  cars,  or  4,500  cargo  ships.  An 
average  of  12  shiploads  left  U.S.  ports 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Farm  products  today  account  for  $1 
in  every  $4  of  U.S.  total  exports.  Our 
farm  exports  go  to  over  125  countries 
and  territories. 

Farm  exports  are  one  of  our  best  dollar 
earners.  About  70  percent,  or  $4  billion, 
of  our  farm  exports  in  1963  were  straight 
cash  sales.  The  other  30  percent  were 
sales  for  foreign  currency  and  long-term 
credit,  donations,  and  barter,  totaling 
about  $1.6  billion. 

I  have  mentioned  the  export  items  and 
their  value  for  cash  sales.  As  one  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  who  urged  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
stated  at  that  time  that  the  wheat  would 
be  sold  for  dollars  or  for  gold.  Last  week 
the  first  cargo  of  American  wheat  was 
delivered  to  Russia.  I  am  told  that 
within  72  hours,  gold  or  dollars  were  de¬ 
posited  in  a  bank  in  New  York  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  that  shipment.  I  am  also  told 
that  this  week,  probably  tomorrow,  an¬ 
other  shipload  of  wheat  will  arrive  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  gold  will  be  de¬ 
posited  within  24  hours  for  the  payment 
of  that  wheat.  Gold  is  important  to  this 
Nation  at  present  in  view  of  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments. 

We  have  a  great  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram,  and  in  the  new  emerging  nations, 
where  dollars  are  short,  U.S.  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  used  to  help. 

A  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  which  has 
previously  been  recognized  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  American  wheat  producers  are 
entitled  to  an  American  price  level  for 
that  portion  of  their  production  which 
goes  into  primary  usage — human  food 
channels  within  the  United  States — is 
clearly  the  basis  of  the  provision  that 
human  consumption  wheat  should  be 


supported  at  approximately  the  $2  per 
bushel  level,  which  has  been  current  for 
several  months.  Our  bill  would  provide 
the  full  parity  price  of  $2.51. 

We  completely  reject  the  arguments 
that  cotton  payments  are  unsound  and 
should  be  condemned.  We  likewise  re¬ 
ject  the  argument  that  the  wheat  certifi¬ 
cate  constitutes  a  “bread  tax.” 

I  point  out  that  the  probable  support 
level  on  human  food  wheat  stands  at 
about  5  cents  per  bushel  under  the  steady 
price  which  has  held  during  the  most  of 
the  past  and  current  selling  season.  At 
the  present  time,  that  level  is  about  18y2 
cents  less  than  March  futures  sold  for  last 
Monday,  February  24, 1964.  Rather  than 
to  catalog  it  as  a  bread  tax,  the  Senate 
should  recognize  that  such  a  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  is  a  means  of  transferring  this 
portion  of  the  cost  of  wheat  for  human 
food  consumption  to  the  users  of  wheat 
for  such  purposes,  so  that  the  amount  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
wheat  they  use,  rather  than  to  attain 
that  price  by  the  unique  combination  of 
a  one-price,  across-the-board  support, 
plus  the  consequent  storage  charges  and 
handling  costs,  plus  the  resultant  direct 
or  inverse  subsidy  provisions,  and  other 
governmental  interference  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  trade  export  operations,  which  have 
so  forcefully  been  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  corollary  facts;  all  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  against  taxpayers,  without  any 
regard  to  the  volume  of  wheat  that  each 
taxpayer  might  use  or  consume. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  therefore,  that 
the  wheat  certificate  proposal  provides 
for  using  the  constitutional  provision  un¬ 
der  which  Congress  shall  regulate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  commerce,  and 
is  a  well-designed  method  of  augmenting 
the  income  of  American  wheat  producers 
in  the  marketplace,  from  which  source 
most  of  us  believe  that  income  should 
come. 

Assuming  that  the  certificate  values 
are  set  at  realistic  and  equitable  levels, 
which  become  a  part  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  going  into  domestic  consumption 
for  food  use,  and  that  this  level  is  in  the 
area  of  the  prices  which  the  millers  have 
been  paying  for  bread  grain;  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  assurances  which  have  been  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  the  effect  that  the  export 
certificate  values  will  likewise  be  equita¬ 
bly  and  reasonably  established,  in  terms 
of  our  commitments  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wheat  Agreement,  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  the  realistic  and  fair  considera¬ 
tion  which  we  must  give  to  other  nations, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  in  reasonably 
sound  position  to  ask  for  comparable 
consideration  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
toward  our  problems;  it  then  is  clear  that 
the  proposed  wheat  certificate  program 
cannot  but  be  recognized  as  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  method  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  impending  serious  de¬ 
cline  in  net  farm  income  and  resulting 
substantial  damage  to  the  total  rural 
economy — and,  indeed,  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  offer 
the  increasing  prospect  of  effectively 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  increasing 
costs  of  production  and  the  consequent 


decline  in  net  farm  income,  which  is  in¬ 
tolerable  in  view  of  the  goals  for  the  total 
American  economy,  to  which  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  entire  Congress  have  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  a  summary  of  the 
various  bills  on  which  a  report  was  re¬ 
quested,  and  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2357  provides  a  permanent  wheat  do¬ 
mestic  parity  program  beginning  in  1964  and 
repeals  wheat  marketing  quotas.  The  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  acreage  allotments  would  re¬ 
main  in  effect  with  the  minimum  national 
allotment  continued  at  an  acreage  designed 
to  produce  1  billion  bushels.  Price  support 
loans  would  reflect  world  prices  and  feeding 
value  of  wheat,  and  certificates  would  be  is¬ 
sued  to  make  up  the  difference  between  such 
price  level  and  the  parity  price  on  an  amount 
equal  to  the  domestic  food  consumption  of 
wheat.  The  President  is  given  discretion  to 
require  processors  to  purchase  certificates 
or  allow  the  value  of  the  certificate  to  be  paid 
directly  to  producers  by  the  CCC.  The  pres¬ 
ent  diversion  program  would  remain  in  effect 
for  1964  and  1965  but  without  monetary 
penalties  for  noncompliance.  Price  support 
and  certificates  would  be  conditioned  on 
compliance  with  acreage  allotments  and  the 
diversion  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  men¬ 
tion  these  items  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
essential  that  at  this  time  Congress  enact 
legislation  dealing  with  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  not  only  for  the 
constructive  statement  he  has  made  this 
afternoon,  but  also  for  the  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  he  has  given  the  pending  bill  from 
its  first  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  point  he  has  made — 
namely,  that  the  wheat  section  of  the 
pending  bill  is  not  exactly  the  type  of 
legislation  that  either  he  or  I  would  have 
preferred  if  we  had  been  thinking  only 
about  the  most  ideal  possible  wheat  bill. 
However,  as  he  knows,  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  practical  ob¬ 
stacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
enactment  of  farm  legislation  of  any 
kind,  and  the  Senate  must  pass  proposed 
legislation  which  will  prevent  a  drop  of 
$500  million  or  perhaps  $600  million  in 
farm  income. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  enacted,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  stand  on  it  forever,  but  that 
it  will  become  a  platform  on  which  we 
can  work  for  the  full  parity  goal  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  referred  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago. 

I  commend  him  for  the  constructive 
stand  he  has  taken  this  afternoon,  and 
also  for  his  willingness  to  support  the 
pending  bill,  even  though  it  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  he  would  prefer. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows  that 
it  is  difficult  to  legislate  in  this  field. 
One  only  regrets — as  I  do,  as  a  farmer 
and  livestock  man  in  my  own  right,  and 
as  one  who  comes  from  the  great  wheat 
producing  and  livestock  producing  State 
of  Kansas — that  the  farm  organizations 
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have  not  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  program ;  and  I  also  regret  the  great 
division  of  opinion  among  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  But  after  spending  2  days  last 
week  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  although  many  farmers  will 
not  be  happy  about  the  pending  bill,  they 
would  be  very  greatly  disappointed  if  at 
this  time  Congress  did  not  pass  some 
farm  bill,  with  the  result  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  drop  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

As  was  stated  last  week  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  if  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  ever  to  get  the  price  of 
wheat  back  to  where  it  belongs,  based  on 
our  Nation’s  high  income  for  labor  and 
for  all  other  stages  of  the  economy  ex¬ 
cept  agriculture. 

I  believe  that  the  feed  producers  also' 
should  think  about  this  point,  because  if 
the  price  of  wheat  were  to  drop  to  $1.25, 
or  below  that,  I  believe  it  would  be  only 
a  short  time  before  the  price  of  corn 
would  be  approximately  85  or  95  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  prices  of  other  feed 
grains  would  drop  accordingly,  in  which 
case  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  grain 
would  be  fed  to  livestock,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  livestock  would  increase  accord¬ 
ingly,  for  under  existing  circumstances 
the  prices  of  feed  grains  are  causing 
great  havoc  and  distress  in  the  livestock 
industry  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
quite  true  that  if  this  situation  were  to 
continue,  literally  hundreds  of  livestock 
producers  would  be  driven  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  brought  out  a  very  important 
point.  At  the  hearings  it  was  shown  that 
if  the  price  of  wheat  drops,  it  will  be  only 
a  short  time  before  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  will  more  or  less  reach  a  similar 
level.  In  that  event,  not  only  would  the 
growers  then  be  adversely  affected,  but 
those  who  use  feed  grains  would  also  be 
adversely  affected,  and  there  would  be  a 
surplus  all  along  the  line,  and  that  would 
mean  lower  prices  for  all  these  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  serves 
on  the  committee,  on  which  I  also  serve, 
knows  that  a  farmer  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  income  on  which  to  operate; 
and  if  he  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  price 
for  the  commodity  he  produces,  he  must 
increase  the  amount  of  his  production; 
and  thus  we  get  into  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  very  effective  and  intelligent  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  wheat  problem  and  the  various 
proposals  for  correcting  some  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  price  potentialities  which  will  con¬ 
front  us  if  we  do  nothing. 

Recently,  I  have  been  receiving  letters 
from  wheat  producers  in  South  Dakota 
who  are  concerned  that  the  net  result  of 
this  measure,  if  it  is  enacted,  will  not  be 
up  to  the  expectation  of  many  of  its  sup¬ 


porters,  but  that,  instead,  the  per  bushel 
income  of  the  wheat  farmers  will  actu¬ 
ally  be  less  than  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  years,  under  the  program  the 
country  has  had.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  and  also  is  quite  an  au¬ 
thority  on  farm  legislation,  agrees  with 
those  who  feel  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
continue  the  program  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  several  years,  the 
wheat  farmers  would  feel  better  than 
they  will  if  we  enact  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  true  that 
throughout  the  country  there  is  some 
complaint  from  various  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  farm  organizations,  who 
contend  that  if  the  pending  bill  is  en¬ 
acted — although  I  am  supporting  it  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  we  must  do  something — 
not  enough  will  be  done  to  assist  in  the 
face  of  the  present  decline  in  farm  in¬ 
come  and  in  the  prices  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  am  sure  many  of  them  would  be 
very  happy  if  the  present  program,  with¬ 
out  these  controls  and  without  another 
referendum,  were  continued. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wondered  whether 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  had  received 
such  expressions  of  opinion.  As  I  have 
said,  I  found  them  in  my  State. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Kansas  pre¬ 
pared  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
committee  bill  on  wheat  farmers,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  effect  of  the  measure  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  have  an 
analysis  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents; 
but  of  course  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  and  cosponsored  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
and  myself,  would,  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cost  considerably  more  than  the  pending 
bill  would.  On  that  basis,  I  assume  that 
money  would  go  back  to  the  farmers 
themselves.  Thus,  from  their  point  of 
view,  that  bill  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous. 

As  I  have  said,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  there  is  some  feeling  that  although 
the  pending  bill  is  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  yet  it  is  much  better  than  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  price  of  wheat  dropped 
to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  share  the  Senator’s 
opinion  that  certainly  the  pending  bill  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 

However,  in  trying  to  correct  the  prob¬ 
lem,  I  believe  we  should  move  as  far  as 
we  can  in  the  direction  of  obtaining 
parity  income  for  the  wheat  farmers.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  us  settle  for  half 
a  loaf,  if  we  can  give  them  a  whole  loaf. 
We  do  not  have  too  many  opportunities 
to  legislate  for  the  wheat  farmers;  and  I 
do  not  like  to  see  us  settle  for  a  half-way 
measure,  if  there  is  a  chance  for  us  to  do 
more  for  a  segment  of  agriculture  which 
really  is  suffering. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course  as  we  con¬ 
sider  the  amendments,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  situation 
which  I  have  tried  to  lay  before  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  say 
that  because  of  the  imports,  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  distress  among  the 
cattle  feeders  in  his  State? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  the  situation  of  the 
livestock  industry  in  our  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  States,  is  most  critical. 
Probably  I  should  point  out  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  an  attorney  who, 
in  filling  out  tax  returns  for  those  in 
the  farming  area  in  western  Kansas,  has 
found  definite  evidence  of  a  widespread 
decline  in  income.  I  know  him  per¬ 
sonally,  and  he  has  lived  there  for  many 
years.  For  instance,  he  filled  out  109 
tax  returns  for  livestock  producers,  and 
only  2  of  them  made  a  profit;  and  in 
his  letter  he  stated  that  those  2  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  feed,  and  that  2 
brothers  whose  returns  he  filled  out  lost 
$117,000  this  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cattle  feeders 
are  losing  $40,  $50,  60,  and  $70  a  head. 
It  is  a  critical  and  serious  situation  that 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore  or  neglect 
as  we  deal  with  this  great  industry  and 
the  farm  economy. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  experience  that  he  has 
related  as  occurring  in  his  State  bears 
out  the  experience  in  my  own  State. 


AWARD  BY  THE  LIBERTY  BELL  SO¬ 
CIETY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  TO  SENATOR 
DIRKSEN  FOR  OUTSTANDING 
SPEECH  OF  THE  YEAR 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  February  29,  the  Liberty  Bell 
Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
conferred  an  award  upon  our  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  for  making 
the  outstanding  speech  of  the  -year; 
namely,  one  of  the  closing  arguments  in 
the  debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty  last 
year. 

.  It  was  my  honor  to  accept  this  award 
Bor  and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
IlKiois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  I  ask  that  the 
statement  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
written  by  the  minority  leader  which  I 
have  t\ken  the  liberty  of  adding  the  title, 
“Salutelo  the  Spoken  Word,”  be  printed 
in  the  Re\rd. 

There  beSag  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Salute  toVhe  Spoken  Word 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  truly  honored  to  be 
asked  by  your  societVand  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  minority  lealter,  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKinley  Dnn^a.N,  of  Illinois,  to 
come  in  his  stead  and  recekve  for  and  in  his 
behalf  the  award  which  Sae  Liberty  Bell 
Society  is  conferring  upon  himMor  the  speech 
of  the  year;  namely,  the  moving  and  per¬ 
suasive  speech  which  he  deliva^d  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  o^tbe  con¬ 
cluding  arguments  on  the  controversial  test 
ban  treaty.  •  ■ :  \ 
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\I  am  quite  intrigued  by  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  your  society  and  I  am  happy 
to  fepow  that  in  an  age  of  functional  speech, 
wheir.we  become  so  careless  about  our  speech 
habitsXthat  the  spoken  word  is  still  so  hon¬ 
ored  andappreciated. 

In  acceptance  and  in  appreciation  for  this 
honor.  Senator  Dirksen  asked  that  I  convey 
his  gratitude,  and  offer  upon  this  occasion 
the  following "&tatenient  35  his  words: 

‘‘Your  organization  takes  its  name  from 
the  bell,  which  is^such  an  apt  symbol.  On 
that  bell,  there  is  inscribed  a  portion  of  a 
verse  from  the  book  .of  Leviticus,  which  we 
know  as  the  law.  It  \us  a  jubilee  year  for 
an  ancient  people  and  to  fittingly  observe  it 
a  proclamation  was  uttered,  stating  very 
simply,  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 
For  many  years,  that  bell  proclaimed  festi¬ 
vals,  anniversaries,  the  adventof  peace  and 
other  notable  events,  and  only  wh^n  it  tolled 
the  death  of  that  great  jurist,  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  did  it  develop  a  cnmk  and 
bring  to  an  end  its  mission  as  an  instrument 
of  proclamation. 

“Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  all  mariner 
of  methods  and  an  endless  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  used  to  communicate  an< 
to  proclaim — the  pictures  upon  the  walls  of 
caves,  the  signal  flags,  the  drums  of  the  for¬ 
est,  the  fleetfooted  messengers  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  speeches  in  the  Agora  of  ancient 
Athens  where  law  was  made  and  customs 
proclaimed,  the  early  blocked-letter  books 
and  pamphlets,  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
the  telephone  and  telegraph.  Today,  the 
radio  and  television  have  progressively  been 
the  instruments  of  humankind  in  communi¬ 
cating  thoughts  and  messages. 

“But  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
there  has,  after  all,  been  no  greater  instru¬ 
ment  to  proclaim  and  to  convey  thoughts 
and  meanings  than  the  precise  words  which 
might  drop  from  the  lips  of  an  individual 
dealing  with  some  central  theme  and  words 
so  marshaled  and  fashioned  as  to  persuade, 
to  convince,  to  entertain,  to  impress,  to  in¬ 
spire  or  to  move  to  action. 

“The  ancient  slave,  Spartacus,  lurking  in 
the  dark  comers  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Colosseum  could  appeal  with  earnest  elo¬ 
quence  to  those  enslaved  with  him  and  so 
incite  them  to  action  that  for  3  long  years 
he  and  his  fellow  slaves  withstood  the  finest 
armies  of  ancient  Rome  and  threatened  its 
very  survival. 

“Eloquent  orators  could  stand  before  an 
Athenian  audience  and  hear  them  utter  the 
wish,  “Hear,  hear,”  and  when  Demosthenes 
stood  before  them  and  hurled  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  at  Philip  of  Macedon,  up  went  the  cry 
in  unison,  ‘Let  us  march  against  Philip.’ 

“Cicero  in  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome, 
with  his  sarcasm,  his  logic,  and  his  eloquenc 
could  vanquish  the  scowling  Catiline  ^nd 
bring  an  end  to  his  conspiratorial  desigj 

“But  one  need  not  refer  merely  to  the 
parchments  of  ancient  history  for  ySven  in 
our  own  time  one  can  find  examples  of  how 
eloquence  and  logic  can  move  a  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  type  of  action  which  tiney  did  not 
contemplate  before  they  heato  the  spoken 
word.  William  Jennings  B/yan,  standing 
before  a  Democrat  Conventhm  in  1896,  could 
conclude  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  farmers 
and  the  small  business  people  of  the  country 
by  thundering,  ‘You  yftiall  not  press  this 
crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow  of  labor. 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold.’  To  this/ good  hour,  students  of 
speech  study  the/structure  and  the  power  of 
‘the  Cross  of  Gold’  speech,  but  it  went  much 
further  became  it  suddenly  catapulted 
William  Jennings  Bryan  into  the  nomination 
of  his  part/  for  the  Presidency. 

“Winston  Churchill,  standing  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  with  two  fingers 
raised/ks  a  symbol  of  the  ‘V-for-Victory,’ 
couitrViot  only  enchant  them  but  bring  them 
to  fiction  ||  e  cause  of  freedom. 


“Abraham  Lincoln,  coursing  up  and  down 
the  State  of  Illinois  debating  with  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglas,  the  great  issue  of  slavery  in 
1859,  coupled  with  his  masterful  speech  to 
the  Cooper  Union  Institute  100  years  ago, 
were  not  the  least  of  the  factors  which  fi¬ 
nally  ordained  him  to  become  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Nation. 

“So  long  as  men  have  ears  to  hear  and 
minds  to  perceive,  the  spoken  word  will  in¬ 
fluence  human  thought  and  conduct  and 
help  to  shape  the  destiny  of  all  mankind. 
Those  words  may  be  uttered  in  a  courtroom 
where  the  life  of  a  citizen  hangs  in  the  bal¬ 
ance;  they  may  be  uttered  in  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  body  where  policies  are  fashioned  to 
direct  the  present  and  future  destiny  of  a 
country;  they  may  be  uttered  from  a  pulpit 
where  the  whole  course  of  life  of  individuals 
may  be  changed  for  the  better;  words  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  determining  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  leader  of  a  country,  large  or 
small,  may  be  uttered  before  a  political 
audience  where  votes  are  in  the  balance — 
and  those  words  might  by  their  logic,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  power  determine  the  result. 

“And  so,  a  salute  to  the  spoken  word, 
which  will  never  vanish  so  long  as  men  have 
perception  and  are  prepared  to  listen.  The 
human  voice  and  what  it  utters  as  a  result 
af  an  inspired  brain  can  yet  manage  the  des- 
ttoy  of  all  mankind.” 


SUR\ 


CILLANCES  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rec/ived 
today  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  J/Miller, 
Jr.,  Assistant., Attorney  GeneralyDepart- 
ment  of  Justice  responding  to/he  letter 
I  referred  to  Senator  Sam  J ./Ervin,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights\  Comimttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  which  I introduced  into 
the  Record  on  Februaiw  26,  1964. 

I  have  also  referredr  Mr.  Miller’s  letter 
to  Senator  Ervin  aha  I  aisk  that  its  text 
be  printed  in  the/RECORD\t  this  point. 

There  being  v(o  objection*,  the  letter 
was  ordered  ttybe  printed  in  thf  Record, 
as  follows: 

''Department  of  Justic 

Washington,  March  2,  't^64. 
Hon.  Hir L.  Fong, 

U.S.  Seryate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DEi®  Senator:  I  am  sure  that  you  are' 
interested  in  determining  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  the  issues 
lised  in  the  letter  of  Sidney  Zagri  which 
''appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  con¬ 
cerning  the  case  of  United,  States  v.  James  R. 
Hoffa,  et  at.,  currently  on  trial  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 

All  protests  raised  by  Mr.  Zagri  have  been 
ruled  upon  by  the  court  in  the  current  Chat¬ 
tanooga  trial.  Defendants  and  their  attor¬ 
neys  filed  certain  charges  and  affidavits  with 
the  court  contending  that  they  had  been 
constantly  under  surveillance  during  the 
period  of  time  that  the  trial  has  been  in 
progress. 

Five  individuals,  none  of  whom  is  a  de¬ 
fendant  or  attorney  for  the  defense,  have 
been  the  subject  of  surveillances  consisting 
entirely  of  observations  by  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  their 
public  comings  and  goings.  Similar  lawful 
investigative  activities  in  the  course  of  the 
Nashville  trial,  out  of  which  the  present 
charges  against  defendants  grew,  resulted  in 
the  cogent  evidence  of  obstruction  of  justice 
that  has  been  presented  during  the  present 
trial.  At  no  time  have  any  eavesdropping, 
wiretapping,  microphone  installations,  tres¬ 
passes  or  any  invasion  of  privacy  been  utilized 
during  such  surveillances. 

The  five  persons  surveilled  were  William  A. 
Test,  former  president  of  Teamsters  Local 


515,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  now  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  an  insurance  company  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  which  is  part  of  oodefendant  Allen 
Dorfman’s  insurance  holdings;  John  Cleve7 ' 
land,  organizer  for  the  Eastern  Conference  < 
Teamsters,  Washington,  D.C.;  George/E. 
Hicks,  president  of  Teamsters  Local/515, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Charles  L.  O’Brien;  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  Teamsters  Local  299, /Detroit, 
Mich,  (defendant  Hoffa’s  home  looal)  who 
was  present  in  Nashville  throughout  the  last 
Hoffa  trial  and  is  presently  awaiting  trial 
under  two  Federal  indictments  in  Detroit; 
and  Bernard  Spindel,  codef'endant  of  Mr. 
Hoffa  in  Federal  criminal  toials  involving  al¬ 
leged  violations  of  section/605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  (wiretapping) ,  the  first 
of  which  trials  ended/in  a  hung  jury  and 
the  retrial  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  surveillance^  of  the  public  comings 
and  goings  of  ff^st,  Cleveland,  Hicks,  and 
O’Brien  were  an  conducted  prior  to  the 
empaneling  of/tbe  jury  in  the  subject  case 
on  January  27,  1964.  The  surveillance  of 
Charles  L.  O’Brien  commenced  upon  his 
arrival  at  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  airport 
at  11.04  a.m.,  January  23,  1964,  and  was  con¬ 
cluded  46  minutes  later  at  11:50  a.m.,  upon 
O’Brien’s  entering  the  Patten  Hotel.  No 
further  surveillance  has  been  conducted  as 
to  Mr.  O’Brien. 

/In  the  course  of  this  trial  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  has  not  ceased  to  carry 
out  such  lawful  and  necessary  investigative 
activities  as  are  imperative  to  the  proper 
execution  of  their  duties.  At  the  inception 
of  the  trial  all  agents  were  expressly  directed 
not  to  conduct  surveillances  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  or  their  counsel  and  any  observation 
made  by  agents  of  defendants  or  counsel 
entering  or  leaving  the  Patten  Hotel  or  the 
Federal  Post  Office  Building  was  entirely  in¬ 
cidental  to  those  occasions  when  the  de¬ 
fendants  or  their  counsel  were  in  the  public 
company  of  the  five  persons  surveilled. 

The  surveillance  of  Bernard  Spindel  was 
commenced  on  February  3,  1964,  when  Spin- 
del  arrived  at  the  airport  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Spindel  was  observed  by  agents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  rent  an 
automobile  and  then  drive  to  Chattanooga 
where  he  entered  the  Patten  Hotel  and  took 
an  elevator  to  the  9th  floor.  Thereafter, 
Spindel’s  public  comings  and  goings  were 
observed  for  a  period  of  3  days  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1964.  Due  to  Spindel’s  admitted 
history  of  wiretap  activity,  the  Government 
believed  his  presence  in  Chattanooga  might 
involve  violations  of  section  605  of  the  Fed- 
;ral  Communications  Act  and  other  Fed- 
(al  statutes.  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of\lnvestigation  conducted  personal  obser¬ 
vations  limited  to  when  and  whether  Mr. 
Spindel  would  leave  the  hotel.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  stated  that  evidence  has  been 
received  \hat  Mr.  Spindel  did,  in  fact,  engage 
in  violations  of  section  605  while  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Prior  to  tfte  empaneling  of  the  jury  on 
January  27,  1064,  and  never  thereafter, 

agents  were  assigned  to  photograph  persons 
unknown  to  them  who  appeared  on  the 
public  streets  in  this  vicinity  of  the  Federal 
Post  Office  Building  land  the  Patten  Hotel. 
These  photographs  were  taken  for  sub¬ 
sequent  identification  phr poses  and  any  ob¬ 
servation  by  agents  of  the  defendants  or 
their  counsel  on  the  publiK  streets  was  en¬ 
tirely  incidental.  The  investigation  of  alle¬ 
gations  of  obstruction  Of  justice  conducted 
during  the  Nashville  trial  woulhi.  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  availability  of  identify¬ 
ing  photographs  of  persons  repeatedly  in 
and  about  the  courthouse  or  on  the  adjacent 
public  streets.  Conseqently,  such  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  at  the  outset  of  this  >rial 
but  again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  ev^n 
such  limited  activity  was  prior  to  the  en 
paneling  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Hoffa  has  charged  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employed  an  informant  who  used  his 
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position  of  trust  and  confidence  to  spy  on 
the  activities  of  Holla  and  his  attorneys  in  ' 
the  former’s  prior  criminal  case  in  Nashville. 
V’he  Honorable  Prank  Wilson,  presiding 
judge  in  Hoffa’s  present  trial,  after  hearing 
th\ testimony  of  William  Bufalino,  James 
Haggerty,  Jacob  Kossman,  David  Previant, 
Morrik  Shenker  and.  Daniel  Maher,  all  either 
presenr\pr  past  attorneys  of  record  for  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and 
Mr.  Hoffa?NWalter  Sheridan,  Justice  Depart-  . 
ment  employee;  and  Edward  G.  Partin,  the  j 
witness  whosH.  testimony  Mr.  Hoffa  is  chal¬ 
lenging,  madel\the  following  ruling  as  to 
•defense  motion  \±o  suppress  Partin’s  testi¬ 
mony  (transcript  S21 2)  : 

“Judge  Wilson.  TDie  court  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  motiom^to  suppress  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  witness, \jr.  Partin,  should  be 
overruled,  having  obseAed  the  manner  and 
demeanor  of  the  witness  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  I 
would  find  that  there  hasNbeen  no  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Government  with  any  attor¬ 
ney-client  relationship  of  any  defendant  in 
this  case.  \ 

“I  would  further  find  that  thX  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  place  this  witness,  mK  Partin, 
in  the  defendants’  midst  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  placing  him  in  their  midst,  rather 
that  he  was  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
placed  in  their  midst  by  oner  of  the  defend- 

ants  **  \  i 

As  to  Hoffa’s  allegation  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  evaded  the  Jencks  Act  provisions  by 
taking  notes  during  interviews  of  witnesses, 
dictating  contemporaneous  statements  and 
then  destroying  such  notes,  it  has  been  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  follow  such  procedure.  All  contem¬ 
poraneous  statements  taken  from  witnesses 
in  the  present  case  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  defense  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  (18  U.S.C.  3500).  Various  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Killian  v.  United  States,  368  U.S. 
231,  have  approved  the  above  departmental 
procedures. 

Certain  cryptic  notes  made  by  a  depart¬ 
mental  representative  at  various  times  when 
information  was  received  from  an  inform¬ 
ant  were  tinned  over  to  the  court  under  the 
provisions  of  18  IT.S.C.  3500  and  the  court 
ruled  that  such  notes  could  not  be  construed 
as  statements  of  the  informant  under  the 
Jencks  Act. 

Mr.  Zagri’s  allegation  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  that  Mr.  Hoffa  is  be¬ 
ing  denied  due  process  because  of  alleged 
surveillance  by  the  Government  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  his 
present  trial.  Judge  Wilson  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  (transcript  4155  and  4158)  has  ruled 
that  Hoffa’s  allegations  as  to  surveillances 
are  matters  “that  might  or  might  not  con¬ 
stitute  grounds  for  a  new  trial”  and  that  "a 
hearing  will  be  granted  upon  the  motion 
after  submission  of  the  case  to  the  Jury.” 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  charges  against 
defendants  in  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  -was  duty  bound  to 
take  all  legal  steps  at  its  command  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  potential  Jurors  until  the  panel  had 
been  selected  and  seated. 


Sincerely, 

Herbert  J.  Miller,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— THE 


COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  pi  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  rose. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  about  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wished  to  make  a  brief  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  livestock  import  question 
that  has  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length  this  afternoon.  The  Senate 
should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  at 
least  two  alternatives  open  to  us  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  very  serious  question. 

First  is  the  approach  which  has  been 
suggested  by  several  Senators  that  we 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  cotton  and 
wheat  bill  which  would  restrict  imports 
of  beef  into  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive  may  be  a  more  practical  one,  and 
one  which  the  Senate  will  wish  to  con¬ 
sider.  That  is  the  proposal  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field],  in  the  bill  (S.  2525),  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  That  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  involving  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  trade  policy.  The 
question  of  beef  imports  is  an  extremely 
complex  one,  as  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  said  a  few  moments  ago.  The  whole 
field  of  international  trade  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  taking  the 
normal  and  orderly  route  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  as  complex  as  that  one.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  are  legitimate  and 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  procedures.  I  took  the  liberty 
of  checking  with  the  South  Dakota 
Stockmen’s  Association.  I  called  their 
executive  secretary  today  to  see  if  they 
had  any  position  on  the  question.  He 
said  frankly  that  they  were  somewhat 
confused  as  to  the  most  feasible  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem,  but  that  at 
this  point  they  were  opposed  to  adding 
the  amendment  to  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  that  deals  basically  with  cotton 
and  wheat. 

They  would  prefer  to  see  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  S. 
2525,  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader,  myself,  and  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  think  before  we  take  hasty  action 
we  might  later  regret,  we  should  consider 
very  carefully  the  possibility  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  route  of  acting  on  the  so-called 
Mansfield  bill.  If  passed  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  accomplish  substantially 
what  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  it  will  do  it 
in  orderly  fashion  and  a  fashion  which 
I  think  might  prevent  some  embarrass¬ 
ing  consequences  to  us  at  a  later  date. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  447 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  proposed  to  be  of¬ 
fered,  and  ask  that  it  lie  at  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  alter  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  provides  price 
support  levels  for  wheat  in  export  from 
0  to  90  percent.  Our  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  65  to  90  percent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick]  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  the  one  who  has  given 
leadership  to  it,  I  join  him  because  I 
have  never  supported  a  program  of  0  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  That  is  not  flexi¬ 
bility.  That  is  complete  relaxation.  I 
want  to  have  at  least  some  ceiling  and 
floor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  price  support 
range  for  foreign  shipments,  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  would  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  range  as  for  domestic 
sales.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  it  would 
be  the  same  as  the  bill  that  passed  2  years 
ago,  which  provided  for  supports  at  65  to 
90  percent.  It  provided  for  one  certifi¬ 
cate.  This  bill,  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
one,  provides  for  two  certificates.  On 
the  domestic  consumption,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  65  to  90  percent  of  parity,  which 
would  be  set  at  about  70  cents  a  bushel, 
to  bring  the  price  of  wheat  to  producers 
to  $2  a  bushel. 

The  export  part  of  the  bill  also  would 
be  fixed  at  between  65  and  90  percent, 
and  it  would  be  set  at  about  32  or  33  cents 
to  make  a  price  of  $1.62  or  $1.63  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  the  Secretary 
would  have  flexibility  in  setting  certifi¬ 
cate  levels  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
shipments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota.  I  think  his 
proposal  would  help  to  improve  the  bill. 
Perhaps  we  may  continue  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  improvements. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  urges  the 
enactment  of  a  price  support  on  wheat 
from  105  to  115  percent.  That,  too,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  helpful.  I  think 
perhaps  after  a  while  we  may  get  a  good 
wheat  bill  out  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  not  my 
privilege  to  hear  all  of  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks,  but  I  did  get  a  review  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  .  As 
we  know,  when  a  bill  comes  from  a  com¬ 
mittee,  it  seldom  has  in  it  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  that  the  authors  of  it  wanted  to 
have.  For  example,  I  would  say  that  the 
best  wheat  bill  in  the  committee  was  the 
one  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  my  col¬ 
league  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  myself.  I  am  positive  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  a  little  trouble  convincing  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  My  good 
neighbor  and  personal  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
tells  me  the  best  bill  that  was  introduced 
was  the  McGovern  bill.  I  must  confess 
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that,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  he  has  won 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  in  the 
main,  he  may  be  right.  Not  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  McGovern  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee,  but  the 
framework  of  the  legislation  that  is  be¬ 
fore  us  was  his,  and  I  highly  commend 
him  for  that  effort. 

But  the  difference  between  the  Hum- 
phrey-McCarthy-Burdick  bill  and  the 
McGovern  bill  was  modest.  One  was  a 
direct  payment  bill  under  a  two-price 
system,  and  the  other  was  a  certificate 
type  of  payment  bill.  Both  bills  pro¬ 
vided  payment  for  domestic  production 
and  export  production.  Then  we  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  the 
“daddy”  of  the  two-price  system. 

So  how  happy  can  we  be?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  gives  us  the  basic  out¬ 
line  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fills  in  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
seek  to  add  a  few  trimmings  to  the  bill. 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  write  a  pretty 
good  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  stated  with  respect  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  of  other  bills,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  must  say  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  myself, 
is  really  the  height  of  perfection  in  this 
area  of  legislation.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  be  approved  in  this  session; 
but  we  are  going  to  work  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  gathered 
that.  I  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
discussing  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  I  heard  them 
say  it  was  the  finest  piece  of  legislation 
that  had  been  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  many 
a  session.  I  was  almost  convinced  of  it. 

However,  we  are  up  against  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  bill  before  us  designed  to 
do  something  that  has  not  been  done, 
namely,  improve  the  income  situation  for 
the  wheat  producers.  The  choice  is 
not  between  the  bills  which  each  of  us 
introduced  and  no  bill.  The  choice  is 
between  the  bill  before  us,  with  any 
amendments  we  may  add,  and  impend¬ 
ing  economic  trouble  for  the  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  do  not  pass,  wheat  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  measure  before 
the  Senate,  or  wheat  legislation  that 
will  do  something  to  improve  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers’  income,  there  will  be  nothing  but 
economic  trouble  in  vast  areas  of  this 
land.  Those  areas  include  States  like 
the  two  Dakotas,  Montana,  the  North¬ 
western  States  of  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon,  Colorado,  Wyoming — parts  of  north¬ 
western  Minnesota,  and  other  States. 
Many  areas  are  involved. 

I  read  with  great  concern  recently  the 
report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
the  impending  or  possible  drop  in  farm 
income. 


The  heading  is  “Rural  Slowdown.” 
Farmers  begin  to  cut  spending  as  they 
face  big  drop  in  1964  income.  Seven 
hundred  million  dollars  earnings  de¬ 
cline  seen  as  farm  prices  sag;  tractor, 
store  sales  slip.  Then,  for  friend  or  foe 
alike,  it  asks,  “An  election  year  head¬ 
ache?” 

I  can  relieve  them  of  that  question 
mark.  It  not  only  will  be  an  election 
year  headache;  it  will  be  a  headache  for 
every  year  to  come  unless  we  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  when  one  goes  broke,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  one  is  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican.  The  bills  become  due. 

When  we  go  to  that  bank  or  seek  re¬ 
financing,  the  banker  does  not  say,  “I 
should  like  to  see  your  party  registration 
card.”  All  he  is  interested  in  is  the  coif 
lateral;  he  wants  to  know  what  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  of  repaying  the  bank. 

Today,  I  do  not  stand  in  the  Chamber 
as  a  Democrat  or  because  I  am  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  Republican  Senators. 
The  truth  is  that  the  only  time  we  ever 
pass  workable  farm  legislation  in  the 
Senate  is  when  we  get  help  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  When  it  comes  to 
economic  matters,  we  must  start  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  rather  than  the  well-being  of 
party. 

I  am  not  happy  these  days  about  what 
I  see  happening  in  rural  America,  de¬ 
spite  the  many  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  conscientious  citizens  and  dedi¬ 
cated  public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  badly  in  need  of 
new  commodity  programs  under  which 
America’s  family  farmers  will  be  able 
to  properly  share  in  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  For  too  long  those  who  feed  us 
so  well  have  been  underfed.  Today, 
farm  income  is  less  than  60  percent  of 
nonfarm  income. 

Mr.  President,  we  read  about  subsi¬ 
dies.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear  that 
the  American  farmer  has  been  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  American  consumer  for  years. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  stated  a  thousand 
times  if  I  have  said  it  once — and  I  shall 
repeat  it  another  thousand  times  if  it 
needs  saying — that  the  consumers  in 
America  today  receive  a  better  quality 
of  food,  in  larger  quantities,  in  greater 
variety,  and  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  consumers  anywhere  in  the  world. 
That  is  because  the  American  farmer  has 
made  it  possible  through  the  vast  sys¬ 
tem  of  processing  and  distribution.  So 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
it  does  not  do  much  good  to  produce  the 
raw  product  unless  it  can  be  marketed; 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  market 
the  products  from  the  farm  as  well  as 
those  who  produce  them. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  years  in 
the  Senate  is  not  to  promote  division 
among  those  who  process,  market,  and 
sell,  and  those  who  produce,  but  rather 
to  achieve  a  closer  understanding;  be¬ 
cause  ultimately,  the  American  consum¬ 
er  is  benefited  by  a  marketing  system 
that  brings  that  product  to  him  quickly, 
and  at  fair  prices. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  food  dollar  today 
is  less  than  38  cents.  The  farmer  is 


giving  the  American  consumer  the  best 
deal  he  ever  had.  No  one  gives  him  as 
much. 

When  I  hear  Representatives  and 
Senators  talking  about  subsidies  for 
agriculture,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  “Who 
is  subsidizing  whom?”  I  know  who  has 
been  doing  the  subsidizing.  The  vast 
numbers  of  farm  families  in  America 
who  are  producing  food  at  wages  no  orga¬ 
nized  worker  would  tolerate.  They  have 
been  subsidizing  millions  of  people 
throughout  America.  What  is  more,  if 
the  Record  could  be  filled  today — as 
every  Senator  knows — we  could  demon¬ 
strate  that  much  of  the  so-called  subsidy 
to  American  agriculture  is  not  a  subsidy 
to  agriculture  at  all. 

Today,  we  have  an  export  subsidy  that 
relates  to  shipping  costs.  The  merchant 
marine  receives,  a  subsidy  but  it  is 
charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
We  give  children  surplus  food,  and  it 
is  charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  The  food  that  goes  to  the  needy, 
to  people  who  are  hungry  in  America,  is 
charged  to  the  farmers.  Why  is  it  not 
charged  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare?  Or  to  Public 
Law  480,  which  essentially  is  a  foreign 
economic  program?  Charge  it  up  to  the 
farmers?  Charge  it  up  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture?  That  is  not  fair, 
but  it  is  done  that  way.  We  could  docu¬ 
ment  item  after  item.  The  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  essential  part  of  our  total 
economic  structure,  and  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
areas  of  poverty  in  America  today  lie  in 
rural  America.  The  greatest  expression 
of  unfair  distribution  of  income  is  in 
rural  America.  Today  the  people  who 
are  threatened  with  trouble  live  in  rural 
America. 

The  financial  pages  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  America  show  every  day 
that  profits  are  going  up,  that  corpora¬ 
tion  A’s  profits  are  up  10  percent,  cor¬ 
poration  B’s  profits  are  up  by  so  much, 
that  Generals  Motors  profits  are  up — all 
of  them. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time 
these  same  newspapers  carry  the  state¬ 
ment  that  next  year  will  show  the  high¬ 
est  profits  that  American  industry  ever 
has  known,  that  this  year  shows  the 
highest  profits  America  has  ever  known. 
Yet  they  carry  the  sad  story  of  a  $700 
million  potential  drop  in  farm  income. 

So  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  argued  in 
favor  of  bringing  up  the  farm  bill,  even 
before  the  civil  rights  bill,  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  basic  civil  right — namely, 
the  right  to  make  a  living.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  people  in  rural  America 
who  are  having  that  right  denied  them 
today. 

order  of  business 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  his  eloquent 
statement.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  him, 
as  acting  majority  leader,  if  there  is  any 
prospect  of  any  votes  today  on  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  acting 
majority  leader  announced  whether  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  session  tonight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that 
the  Senate  will  not  take  a  recess  much 
before  7:30;  it  might  be  later  than  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  that 
all  this  week  the  Senate  would  remain 
in  session  late. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  may  stay  later 
tonight.  I  thought  we  would  give  Sen¬ 
ators  an  opportunity  to  feel  happy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  wondering 
if  there  was  any  possibility  for  a  vote  on 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to 
vote.  I  wish  very  much  to  vote.  We  are 
going  to  vote  on  as  many  amendments  as 
we  can,  but  we  have  not  had  much  luck 
in  getting  Senators  to  call  up  their 
amendments;  but  v/e  shall  vote,  and  we 
shall  vote  tomorrow,  and  we  shall  vote  on 
Wednesday,  and  continue  until  we  have 
voted  on  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  so  that  other  Senators  may  be 
on  notice,  that  the  Senate  will  convene 
tomorrow  at  11  o’clock. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  we  not  run 
into  the  night  this  week  and  finish  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  want  to  get 
through  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Senate  might  sit  much  later 
tonight,  but  I  thought  if  I  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  time  between  7:30  and  8  o’clock, 
that  would  give  some  indication  to  Sen¬ 
ators  and  enable  them  to  make  their 
plans  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  income  of  our  wheat  and  cotton 
producers  by  enabling  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  voluntary  supply  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
this  bill  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  As  I  stated,  that  is  why  I  was  one 
of  those  who  urged  its  being  taken  from 
the  calendar  and  acted  upon.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  the  ground  now  and  fanners 
will  begin  seeding  spring  wheat  in  less 
than  a  month.  To  be  most  effective, 
fanners  should  know  what  their  wheat, 
program  will  be  before  they  start  plant¬ 
ing.  The  same  is  true  of  cotton.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  plant  cotton  in 
south  Texas,  and  in  another  month 
planting  will  be  moving  across  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt.  Cotton  farmers  also  need  ad¬ 
vance  information  on  what  their  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  before  they  make  their 
plans. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  cotton  portion  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
pass  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  is  the  chief  architect  of  that 
legislation.  I  was  happy  to  join  him,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  commodity 
treated  on  a  sectional  basis  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  welfare  of  the  cotton  producer 
and  the  textile  manufacturer  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  people  of  Minnesota,  as  it  is 


important  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  or  Maine,  or  Texas,  or  Iowa. 
We  all  live  and  work  in  this  country  to¬ 
gether.  What  happens  in  one  section 
affects  another  section.  When  cotton 
is  in  trouble  in  terms  of  price  or  quan¬ 
tity,  it  means  that  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  is  suffering  some  adversity. 

I  also  believe  that  we  need  a  textile 
industry.  When  the  American  textile 
manufacturer,  in  purchasing  American 
cotton,  must  pay  a  higher  price  than  his 
foreign  competitor  does  for  the  same  cot¬ 
ton,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is 
unfair  competition.  What  has  been  de¬ 
signed  in  this  bill  is  a  proposal  that 
would  permit  the  cotton  producer  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  fairer  price  for  his  product,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  textile  manufac¬ 
turer  could  buy  his  cotton  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices  with  foreign  competition. 

This  is  sensible  legislation.  It  has  its 
inadequacies.  When  I  look  over  any  bill, 
I  find  many  things  that  I  wish  we  could 
improve.  Again  I  say,  however,  that  we 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  pass  wheat 
legislation  early  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  income  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer  could  drop  as  much  as  $600  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  $2.4  billion  it  earned  last 
year.  Wheat  farmers  are  not  well 
heeled  now.  They  certainly  are  not  in 
a  position  to  take  a  shock  like  this. 
Many  of  them  would  be  set  back  for 
years. 

Wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  many 
States. 

It  is  of  less  importance  than  some  other 
crops  in  the  State  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.  However,  the  States  which 
neighbor  Minnesota  are  important  in 
our  trade  territory.  They  are  important 
in  our  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District. 
They  produce  a  great  deal  of  wheat.  I 
learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the  welfare 
of  a  large  city  like  Minneapolis,  which  is 
my  home  city,  is  dependent  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  communities  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  firms  which  may  be  with¬ 
in  a  300-,  400-  or  500-mile  trade  terri¬ 
tory.  No  place  lives  by  itself.  There  is 
no  State  or  city  that  cah  get  along  living 
by  itself.  We  are  interdependent  politi¬ 
cally  and  economically.  Therefore,  when 
I  speak  of  wheat  legislation  I  no  longer 
speak  of  a  State  which  is  a  large  wheat 
producer.  Minnesota  produces  very  lit¬ 
tle  wheat.  Our  production  essentially  is 
in  soybeans,  dairy  products,  feed  grains, 
cattle,  poultz-y  and  eggs.  Wheat  is  one 
of  our  minor  commodities. 

Nevertheless,  every  business  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  fact,  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  is  affected  by  the  price  of  wheat. 
When  I  hear  economists  talk  about  how 
important  the  tax  bill  is — and  I  voted  for 
and  actively  supported  the  tax  bill — I 
would  remind  them  that  the  tax  relief  bill 
will  be  worth  very  little  or  nothing  to  the 
people  who  have  little  or  no  net  income. 
The  tax  comes  only  to  those  who  have  a 
net  income. 

Therefore  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  a  vast  segment  of  our  agricultural 
economy  might  suffer  a  drop  in  income 
to  a  point  where  no  amount  of  tax  relief 
can  provide  any  beneficial  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  a  slash  in 
income  of  wheat  fanners  would  be  felt 
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across  the  country.  The  paralyzing  re¬ 
sults  would  not  be  confined  to  the  farm. 
Every  rural  community  would  be  hurt 
and  many  would  be  hurt  severely.  Com¬ 
munities  which  rely  primarily  on  wheat 
farmers  for  their  income  would  be 
strangely  and  unhappily  quiet. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  fewer  than  15 
million  people  living  on  our  farms — only 
about  8  percent  of  the  country’s  popula¬ 
tion.  The  population  of  the  State  of 
California  exceeds  our  total  national 
farm  population. 

But  farmers  create  millions  of  jobs  for 
fellow  Americans.  Ten  million  people, 
for  instance,  have  jobs  storing,  trans¬ 
porting,  processing,  and  merchandising 
the  products  of  agriculture.  Six  million 
have  jobs  providing  the  supplies  farmers 
use.  Thousands  in  rural  communities 
across  the  land  make  their  living  pro¬ 
viding  services  required  by  farmers. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  exceeds 
$200  billion.  That  figure  is  comparable 
to  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
current  assets  for  all  corporations  in 
the  country.  It  represents  three-fifths 
of  the  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  stock  market 
has  a  little  drop,  everyone  gets  the  eco¬ 
nomic  jitters.  They  are  affected  with 
economic  palsy. 

The  minute  farm  income  drops,  some¬ 
one  says,  “It  means  cheaper  food  in  the 
grocery  stores.” 

It  is  just  as  important  to  be  concerned 
about  the  price  of  a  farm  product  as  it 
is  to  be  concerned  about  the  price  of  a 
corporate  stock. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  repre¬ 
sents  $21,300  for  each  farmworker  as 
compared  with  a  manufacturing  invest¬ 
ment  of  $16,000  for  each  worker. 

In  1961,  when  our  fanners  had  a  gross 
income  of  nearly  $40  billion,  they  spent 
over  $27  billion  to  operate  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  Farmers  spend  over  $2  billion  a 
year  for  tracks,  tractors,  machines,  and 
other  equipment. 

Farming  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry.  More  than  $3  bil¬ 
lion  is  spent  by  farmers  each  year  for 
fuel,  lubricants,  and  equipment  main¬ 
tenance. 

We  could  provide  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  with  electricity  for  a  year 
and  the  kilowatt  consumption  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  total  needed  to 
keep  our  farms  going. 

I  mention  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
to  show  how  important  farm  income  is 
to  our  entire  economy.  We  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  rural  America  just  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  But  I  wanted 
to  show  that  a  sound  ease  for  passing 
farm  programs  can  be  made  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  alone. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
February  27  issue,  which  reported  the 
following: 

In  Archbold,  Ohio,  an  auctioneer  told 
of  a  10-percent  decline  in  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year. 

In  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  a  department 
store  manager  complained  of  a  15-per¬ 
cent  drop  in  February  business  compared 
with  a  year  earlier. 
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An  International  Harvester  dealer  in 
Dodge  City,  Kans.,  reported  a  30-percent 
drop  in  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from 
the  like  1963  period. 

The  parts  manager  of  a  Pierre,  S.  Dak., 
implement  company  told  of  sales  of  used 
tractors  off  50  percent  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  the 
Congress  passed  a  tax  reduction  bill. 
But  the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  vitiated 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  will  be 
dissipated  if  there  is  a  substantial  drop 
in  agricultural  income.  We  cannot,  on 
the  one  hand,  pump  money  back  into 
the  economy  by  a  tax  reduction  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  lose  the  same  money 
through  a  drop  in  agricultural  income, 
and  have  anything  but  trouble  in  the 
American  economy. 

So  I  support  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  urge  its  speedy  approval.  Both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  proposals  are  compro¬ 
mises  of  several  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  I  introduced  a  wheat  bill  late 
last  year  and  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  in  his  cotton  bill. 
Both  would  support  farm  income  by  pro¬ 
viding  direct  payments  to  producers. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
done.  We  ought  to  get  down  to  direct 
payments.  This  is  the  best  way  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  consumers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  producers  on 
the  other,  and  have  an  accurate  account¬ 
ing  of  the  costs. 

I  think  the  direct  payment  method  is 
the  best  way  to  support  farm  prices  for 
most  crops.  I  think  the  day  will  come 
when  this  is  done  on  a  wider  scale.  But 
to  get  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  new  wheat  program  is  voluntary. 
It  is  the  so-called  certificate  program.  If 
it  is  passed  it  is  estimated  that  the  in¬ 
come  of  wheat  farmers  will  be  around 
$2.2  billion  this  year.  This  is  not  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  see,  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  problem  with  cotton  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  one.  We  not  only  must  relieve 
domestic  mills  of  unfair  competition  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  export  subsidy  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  our  cotton  into  world  mar¬ 
kets,  but  we  must  also  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  overproduction  of  cotton  and  must 
price  cotton  more  competitively.  And 
we  must  do  all  this  without  placing  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
cotton  producer. 

The  new  program  is  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  Government  expenditures  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  the  inequity  of 
the  present  two-price  system  for  cotton. 
By  making  cotton  available  to  our  own 
mills  at  the  world  price,  we  will  put  them 
in  a  better  competitive  position  and  cot¬ 
ton  will  better  compete  with  manmade 
synthetic  fibers.  The  cotton  program  not 
only  will  put  a  halt  to  the  rising  inven¬ 
tory  of  cotton  in  Government  hands,  but 
will  make  possible  a  reduction  of  these 
inventories.  This,  in  turn,  will  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating  the 
cotton  program  and  a  big  savings  for  the 
taxpayer. 

The  grower  will  get  the  benefit  of  a 
better  income  from  his  cotton  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  earn  payments  for  cutting 
back  on  unneeded  production. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  much  more  than 
a  farm  program.  It  is  in  effect  an  in¬ 


vestment  in  the  prosperity  of  our  whole 
Nation.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  an 
affluent  society  if  two  of  our  largest 
groups  of  farmers  are  oppressed  by  pov¬ 
erty  brought  on  by  programs  which  do 
not  work  under  present-day  conditions. 
If  we  sit  by  and  let  our  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  suffer  from  an  unncessary 
economic  pinch,  we  can  all  expect  to  join 
them  in  the  economic  squeeze  before  too 
long. 

Recent  studies  by  reputable  economists 
indicate  that  without  workable  price 
support  programs,  net  farm  income 
would  rapidly  drop  40  to  50  percent.- 
Some  fanners  would  be  hurt  even  worse. 
We  cannot  tolerate  even  the  threat  of 
such  a  horrible  development.  We  must, 
as  a  minimum,  update  our  wheat  and 
cotton  programs.  There  is  no  time  for 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  27,  1964, 
to  which  I  referred,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rural  Slowdown:  Farmers  Begin  To  Cut 
Spending  as  They  Face  Big  Drop  in  1964 
Income — $700  Million  Earnings  Decline 
Seen  as  Farm  Prices  Sag — Tractor,  Store 
Sales  Slip — An  Election  Year  Headache? 

(By  Michael  G.  Gartner) 

While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na¬ 
tions  farmers  are  worrying  about  a  recession. 
They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on  their 
spending  in  a  trend  which  could  become  the 
Johnson  administration’s  first  major  eco¬ 
nomic  headache. 

From  Archbold,  Ohio,  where  an  auctioneer 
talks  of  a  10-percent  decline  in  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year,  to  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  where  a  department  store  man¬ 
ager  complains  of  a  15-percent  drop  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  business  compared  with  a  year  earlier, 
rural  businessmen  offer  a  gloomy  picture  of 
prospects  on  the  farm.  “These  people  are 
just  hanging  onto  their  purses,”  says  P.  A. 
Ekstrom,  sales  manager  for  Brady  Implement 
Co.,  an  International  Harvester  dealer  in 
Dodge  City,  Kans.,  as  he  reports  a  30-percent 
drop  in  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from  the 
like  1963  period. 

The  farm  pessimism  seems  well  founded. 
According  to  recent  Agriculture  Department 
estimates,  farmers  net  income  this  year  is 
expected  to  fall  sharply  to  $11.6  billion  from 
$12.3  billion  in  1963.  The  drop,  which  would 
be  the  second  in  a  row,  would  push  farm 
earnings  to  the  lowest  level  in  5  years. 
from  cattle  to  oranges 
Hardily  a  sector  of  the  farming  commu¬ 
nity  seems  likely  to  escape  an  economic 
downturn — indeed,  some  already  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  pinch.  In  the  Midwest, 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs — the  backbone  of 
the  farm  economy  there — are  hovering  near 
the  lowest  levels  in  several  years.  In  the 
Southeast,  a  bumper  tobacco  crop  last  year 
has  carried  stocks  well  above  levels  in  recent 
years  and  a  10-percent  reduction  in  acreage 
allotments  is  scheduled  for  this  year.  In 
the  citrus  areas  of  Florida,  California,  and 
Texas,  this  year’s  orange  crop  is  expected  to 
be  down  6  percent  from  last  year’s  freeze- 
damaged  harvest  and  20  percent  below  the 
5-year  average;  the  grapefruit  story  is  much 
the  same. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheatgrowers.  In 
a  delayed  reaction  to  last  year’s  farmer  re¬ 
jection  of  acreage  controls  and  high  price 
supports,  wheat  prices  are  declining.  Prices 


on  new-crop  wheat  for  delivery  after  July 
now  average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down 
more  than  30  cents  from  last  year.  What’s 
more.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  has 
predicted  wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  sup¬ 
port  price  of  $1.25  before  the  year  is  out. 
Altogether,  net  income  of  the  Natiqn’s  wheat- 
growers  is  expected  to  slide  to  about  $1.7 
billion  this  year,  down  25  percent  from  $2.3 
billion  in  1963. 

While  farm  prices  are  on  the  decline,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  on  the  increase.  This 
year  production  costs  are  expected  to  climb 
to  $29.3  billion,  up  from  $28.7  billion  last 
year. 

WHEAT  LEGISLATION  PUSHED 

Such  statistics  haven’t  escaped  the  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  Washington.  With  elections 
looming  in  November,  the  administration 
is  busy  trying  to  push  through  Congress  a 
bill  which  would  give  wheatgrowers  some 
relief  from  the  oncoming  slump.  With  a 
prod  from  the  White  House,  Senate  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  have  given  top  priority  to 
efforts  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  in  hope 
of  gaining  its  passage  before  the  Senate 
becomes  ensnarled  in  the  impending  fight 
over  civil  rights. 

In  brief,  the  administration  bill  would 
permit  Secretary  Freeman  to  boost  the  price 
support  to  between  $1.65  and  $2.25  a  bushel 
on  domestically  consumed  wheat  and  to  be¬ 
tween  $1.30  and  $2.25  on  wheat  for  export. 
It’s  expected  that  Mr.  Freeman  would  set 
supports  high  enough  to  restore  at  least 
$400  million  of  this  year’s  expected  $600 
million  drop  in  wheat  farm  income. 

But  the  bill’s  chance  of  congressional  pass¬ 
age  remains  slim.  Even  if  it  passes  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  -  heavy  opposition  in  the  House  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

So  most  farmers  hold  little  hope  of  any  big, 
new  Federal  help  this  year  and  are  bracing 
for  a  rough  time.  Their  fears  are  being 
translated  mostly  into  a  slowdown  in  capital 
expenditures — spending  on  such  things  as 
tractors,  plows,  and  buildings.  "Sales  of  used 
tractors  are  off  50  percent  so  far  this  year,” 
laments  Donald  Irion,  parts  manager  of 
Oahe  Implement  Co.  in  the  wheat  town  of 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.- 

A  WIDESPREAD  DECLINE 

Such  reports  are  by  no  means  isolated. 
Of  nearly  twoscore  used  farm  equipment 
dealers  interviewed,  about  half  said  sales  so 
far  this  year  were  trailing  1963  and  they  could 
see  nothing  ahead  to  reverse  the  downtrend. 

The  capital  spending  cutback  comes  partly 
at  the  urging  of  some  farm  leaders.  Garrett 
Sikkema,  president  of  the  Hlinois  Livestock 
Feeders  Association,  this  week  warned  feed¬ 
ers  to  “tighten  their  belts”  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  present  and  prospective  financial 
situation  of  their  industry  before  making 
any  new  capital  expenditures.  “The  finan¬ 
cial  stability  of  the  feeding  industry  is 
threatened  at  this  time  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  added  competition  of  imports  *  *  * 
is  continuing  to  contribute  to  this  grave 
situation,”  he  declared. 

Though  most  spending  cutbacks  are  volun¬ 
tary,  some  farmers  are  facing  little  choice 
because  of  tightening  bank  credit. 

Roby  L.  Sloan,  economist  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  says  “many  banks 
have  imposed  additional  limitations  on  some 
types  of  loans,  apparently  reflecting  greater 
caution  on  feeder  cattle  loans  following  poor 
experiences  in  the  1962-63  feeding  year.” 

Economist  Sloan  notes,  too,  that  banks 
are  boosting  collateral  requirement  and  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  some  loans  to  farmers.  He 
says  10  percent  of  the  agricultural  banks  in 
the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District  (Iowa 
and  parts  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana)  now  are  charging  higher  rates 
on  non-real  estate  loans  than  they  did  a  year 
ago  and  that  more  thn  a  third  of  the  Iowa 
banks  surveyed  reported  they  were  requiring 
additional  collateral. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  during  this  debate  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  add  a  new  title  to  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bi¬ 
partisan  commission  to  examine  the  en¬ 
tire  agricultural  policy  of  the  United 
States.  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
January  31  message  on  agriculture  that 
“food  and  fiber  policies  must  reflect  op¬ 
portunities  as  well  as  the  problems  that 
accompany  abundance.”  He  further 
stated : 

The  need  to  consider  our  agricultural  pol¬ 
icies  in  this  light  has  recently  been  reflected 
in  joint  resolutions  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  which  will  establish  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  study  the  food  and 
fiber  programs  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  those  joint  resolutions  was  one 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  several 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  the  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  be  an  ideal  vehicle  for  a  so- 
called  food  stamp  amendment?  Ap¬ 
parently  it  has  become  stymied  some¬ 
where  in  the  legislative  proceses.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  thinks  that 
program  is  very  much  worthwhile;  he 
and  I  have  been  promoting  it  for  the  past 
20  years.  I  wonder  if  this  bill  would  be 
an  ideal  vehicle  to  which  to  attach  it, 
since  the  bill  seems  to  be  headed  for 
omnibus  consideration  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  issue  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  raised  is  one 
which  relates  to  the  entire  text  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  affects  the  poorer  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  sections,  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  bill  should  be 
limited  entirely  to  the  two  sections  it 
now  contains,  the  wheat  and  cotton  sec¬ 
tions.  The  amendments  I  shall  offer  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  I  am  about  to 
discuss  briefly,  relate  to  the  two  sections. 

I  strongly  support  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  it.  I 
am  hopeful  the  food  stamp  program  will 
be  renewed  and  expanded. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
through  its  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
rejected  that  proposal  not  long  ago.  I 
have  been  told  there  is  a  strong  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  House  will  review  that  un¬ 
happy  and  unfortunate  decision.  I  hope 
it  will.  If  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  food  stamp  program  were  to  be 
offered  in  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  what  I  think 
the  House  plans  to  do.  I  cannot  say  I 
would  vote  against  it.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  the  House  as  a 
whole  being  very  consumer-minded  and 
sympathetic  to  people  who  are  not  afflu¬ 
ent  in  worldly  goods,  it  seems  to  me  this 
might  be  the  only  opportunity  we  would 
have  to  continue  that  program  and  ex¬ 
pand  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  at¬ 
tach  it  to  this  bill  and  send  it  directly  to 
the  House,  the  House  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
have  a  good  point.  We  are  going  to  be 
working  on  this  bill  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
gather  it  might  be  passed  this  week. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  con¬ 
sideration  will  probably  be  concluded 
Thursday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  pass  it  at  least  by  Thursday.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  visit  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
about  his  proposal.  I  can  think  of  no 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  mean 
more  to  the  needy  people  in  America  than 
the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  too  many  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  whom  we  know  very  well, 
who  forget  that  perhaps  15  or  20  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
know  where  their  next  decent  meal  is 
coming  from.'  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  think  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more  completely.  I 
shall  get  in  touch  with  him  promptly, 
and  shall  discuss  with  him  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  be  glad  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  propos¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  that  end. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  a  possible  adverse  market  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  wheat  if  action  is 
not  taken  by  Congress  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  Without,  perhaps,  having 
the  benefit  of  such  detailed  information 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has,  I 
have  relied  upon  the  information  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  gave  to  the  Senate  the  other 
day,  which  was  that  last  spring,  at  the 
time  of  the  wheat  referendum,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the 
production  of  wheat  would  be  about  70 
million  acres  if  the  wheat  referendum 
were  not  approved  by  the  farmers.  It 
was  said  that  if  only  70  million  acres  of 
wheat  were  planted,  there  would  be  a 
severe  decline  in  the  wheat  market. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  said  that  those  estimates  were  sub¬ 
stantially  in  error,  and  that  the  best  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Department  now  are  that 
the  production  will  be  approximately  53 
million  acres.  If  that  is  so,  there  are 
many  of  us  who  wonder  whether  there 
will  be  such  a  drop  in  the  wheat  market. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that  the 
Nation  might  even  find  itself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  the  production  this  year 
would  be  less  than  the  requirements  for 
consumption. 

I  should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  how  he  reconciles 
what  he  has  said  about  the  outlook  for 
a  depressed  wheat  market  with  what  I 
have  just  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Immediately  after 
the  wheat  referendum,  in  which  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  country  spoke  de¬ 
cidedly,  I  was  one  of  those  who  said  that 
was  the  time  for  the  Government  to  re¬ 
consider  its  program,  to  take  whatever 
administrative  actions  were  necessary  to 
insure  free  market  operations,  and  to 
watch  the  practices  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  in  order  not  to  let 
them  act  as  a  price  depressant. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
predictions  of  vast  acreage — acreage 
which  was  not  planted.  The  Senator  is 
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correct.  But  I  did  not  make  those 
predictions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
did  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  made  false  predic¬ 
tions.  I  believe  he  will  recall  that  I  said 
the  other  day  that  I  recognize  that  he 
was  not  one  who,  when  the  wheat  ref¬ 
erendum  showed  that  the  farmers  had 
rejected  the  program,  was  ready  to  go 
into  his  den  and  sulk,  as  some  others 
did.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
active  in  trying  to  promote  a  workable 
program.  I  want  that  to  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  making  that  clear. 

If  the  market  conditions  are  as  good 
as  I  hope  they  will  be,  and  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  feels  they  will  be,  the  cost 
of  this  program,  or  even  the  effect  of 
the  program  we  now  have  before  us,  will 
be  much  less  than  if  market  conditions 
were  adverse — that  is,  if  there  were  to  be 
a  very  large  planting  and  a  large  crop. 
I  look  upon  this  measure  as  a  safety 
valve  or  protective  device  in  case  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  do  become  adverse,  in 
terms  of  the  price,  due  to  the  supply 
or  to  the  world  market  conditions. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  market  will  be  rather  firm.  I  have 
listened  with  keen  interest  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  tolerance  and  understanding 
to  such  comments;  and  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  evidence  to  support  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  others.  If  there  were  to 
be  a  large  crop  in  Western  Europe,  for 
example — rather  than  a  crop  failure — 
and  if  we  were  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
crop  in  the  United  States,  there  could 
be  a  rather  considerable  production  of 
wheat,  which,  in  turn,  could — without 
any  new  legislation — adversely  affect  the 
market  price.  I  do  not  want  to  find, 
about  July,  August,  or  September,  that 
the  wheat  market  is  “on  the  skids”  and 
that  there  is  no  effective  remedy.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  Congress  enact  some  legisla¬ 
tion,  voluntary  in  nature,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  possibility  of  price  protection 
under  any  kind  of  market  conditions. 
That  is  why  I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  did  happen — 
and  I  recognize  that  I  am  being  rather 
“iffy”  in  these  assumptions - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  others  have 
been  much  more  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  any  rate,  neither 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  nor  I  are  be¬ 
ing  “iffy”  when  we  point  out  that  the 
estimate  of  70  million  bushels  missed 
the  mark  by  about  a  country  mile,  and 
that  the  more  accurate  figure  is  approxi¬ 
mately  53  million  bushels. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  bill  is  not  enacted,  will  there  be  no 
protective  device  whatever  in  the  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency  provision  which  can  be 
used  if  the  existing  conditions  suffice  to 
make  that  provision  operative.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  take  counsel  of  many  per¬ 
sons — many  of  them  in  the  Government 
and  many  of  them  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment— who  feel  that  it  would  be  rather 
dangerous  for  us  to  wait  to  see  whether 
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those  provisions  of  the  1962  act  could  be 
placed  into  effect. 

Certain  administrative'  steps  can  be 
taken — and  I  have  indicated  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  be  taken.  Steps  also 
can  be  taken  to  bolster  the  market  price. 
Before  this  bill  came  before  the  Senate, 
I  spoke  several  times  on  that  point,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  be  very  sure  that  we  take 
all  possible,  reasonable,  and  legal  actions, 
in  order  to  provide  a  fair  income  for  the 
wheat  producers,  rather  than  require 
them  to  rely  upon  some  “lucky”  set  of 
circumstances  in  connection  with  mar¬ 
ket  conditions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  tell  us  why  we  should 
be  so  considerate  of  the  shirt  wearers 
of  the  country,  but  not  be  considerate  of 
the  bread  eaters. 

Section  348  of  the  bill  provides,  in 
part: 

In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  domestic  users  of  such 
cotton. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  subsidy  for  cot¬ 
ton  mills.  Why  do  not  we  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  flour  mills,  and  thus  per¬ 
mit  them  to  buy  wheat  at  the  same  price 
as  that  at  which  it  is  sold  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  thus  get  away  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  charge  of  promoting  a  bread  tax? 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
think  a  bread  eater  should  have  as  much 
protection  as  a  shirt  wearer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  all,  there  is  no 
greater  necessity  than  food. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  why  I  said 
the  best  proposal  advanced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  wheat  program  is  the  Hum- 
phrey-McCarthy-Burdick  bill,  which 
provides  for  direct  payments  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  whole  system  of  direct  pay¬ 
ments,  such  as  those  called  for  by  the 
Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  on  cotton,  is 
better.  However,  I  have  been  unable  to 
convince  my  colleagues  of  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Department  did 
not  recommend  that  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  rec¬ 
ommends  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  instead. 

However,  wherever  the  word  “cotton” 
is  used  in  the  bill,  I  think  the  word 
“wheat”  should  also  be  used,  because  I 
am  getting  rather  sick  of  hearing  the 
charge  that  the  Department  is  advo¬ 
cating  a  bread  tax. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  the  price  of  bread  will 
not  rise;  let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves 
about  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  does  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  think 
the  price  of  a  shirt  will  go  down,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  so,  but  I 
doubt  it.  But  neither  do  I  oppose  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders,  for  I  think 
many  of  the  shirt  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  provide  decent  jobs,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  that  if  the  mills 
receive  this  benefit,  they  will  have  to 
share  it  with  the  workers,  whose  pay  in 
many  instances  has  been  rather  low. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  thus  provide 
more  and  better  jobs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ever  since  I  was  knee- 
high,  the  textile  industry  has  been  rather 
notorious  for  the  low  wages  it  pays.  So 
I  certainly  hope  Congress  takes  steps  to 
improve  that  situation,  before  the  al¬ 
ready  low  wages  in  that  industry  become 
so  low  that  they  reach  the  level  of  pay  in 
the  South  Pacific;  where  they  would  go 
from  there,  no  one  knows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  tells  a  sad  story,  the  wages  in 
this  industry  have  been  low  indeed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  present  situation  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  is  intolerably  bad,  and  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  is  better  than  no  bill.  One  of 
these  days  we  shall  reach  a  point  where 
the  free  market  is  operating  and  where 
cotton  is  produced  and  can  be  purchased 
on  the  market  at  competitive  world 
prices.  This  could  be  done  by  providing 
a  production  payment  in  the  amount  of 
the  difference  between  a  fair  return  to 
our  producers  and  the  market  price. 
That  is  the  way  we  should  proceed ;  and 
the  manufacturers  agree,  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  the  producers  agree.  But 
Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  do  this.  I 
favor  it  because  it  will  be  better  for  the 
producers,  for  the  manufacturers,  and 
for  the  consumers. 

On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons — producers,  workers,  textile  mill  op¬ 
erators,  and  consumers — who  have  come 
to  my  office,  constantly  have  told  me, 
“But  you  cannot  pass  this  bill.”  The 
same  statement  was  made  by  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  body.  Two  or  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  Members  of  the  other  body 
said,  “The  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill, 
providing  for  direct  payments,  is  great, 
and  it  should  be  passed,  but  it  cannot  be 
passed  in  the  House.”  And  on  this  side 
we  hear  certain  Senators  say  of  that  bill, 
“It  is  great,  but  it  cannot  be  passed  in 
the  Senate.” 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  supplies  of 
cotton,  achieving  a  better  balance  for 
cotton,  and  providing  the  world  price 
for  our  mills,  so  they  will  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  unfair  competition  by  foreign 
textile  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
producers.  The  bill  has  merit.  It  has 
some  weaknesses.  But  I  have  not  yet 
found  a  bill  which  did  not  contain  weak¬ 
nesses. 

The  only  question  is,  which  of  the 
many  proposals  thus  far  advanced  would 
be  the  best?  Anyone  who  claims  that 
any  one  of  these  proposals  would  be  a 
cure-all  is  deceiving  himself  and  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  deceive  the  Senate  and  the 
public. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deceive  anyone. 
I  do  not  find  any  one  of  these  proposals 
ironclad  or  airtight  or  sure-cure  work¬ 
able.  But  they  are  better  than  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  more  questions,  in  order 
to  continue  our  colloquy — first,  in  regard 
to  the  wheat  section ;  and  then  in  regard 
to  the  cotton  section. 

One  thing  that  causes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  look  with  considerable  suspicion, 
and  not  a  little  prejudice,  toward  the 
wheat  section  is  the  following  statement 
in  the  committee  report : 

The  two  certificates  provided  in  the  bill 
will  not  only  serve  to  hold  budgetary  costs 
in  line  but  permit  levels  of  price  support  for 
wheat  in  relation  to  its  uses.  With  non- 
certificated  wheat  priced  at  close  to  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  relation  to  corn,  substitution  of 
wheat  for  feed  grains  would  be  feasible. 

The  Senator  certainly  knows,  because 
there  are  feed  grain  producers  in  his 
State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  substantial  num¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  some  live¬ 
stock  growers  in  his  State.  One  of  the 
great  livestock  markets  is  in  St.  Paul. 
He  knows  that  if  wheat  competes  with 
the  regular  feed  grains,  the  feed  grain 
price  is  bound  to  drop.  He  knows  that 
when  there  are  low  feed  grain  prices, 
there  are  low  livestock  prices.  He  also 
knows  that  the  prices  on  livestock  today 
are  horrible.  A  sort  of  time  bomb  exists 
in  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
I,  in  a  colloquy  the  other  day,  discussed 
the  point.  I  recognize  that  if  we  wish 
to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  things — if 
we  wish  to  forecast  wheat  prices  on  the 
basis  of  a  70  million  acre  planting  of 
wheat — we  may  find  that  we  shall  have 
a  great  deal  of  cheap  wheat. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  recognizes  that  the 
70  million  acre  forecast  is  radically 
wrong,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  53 
million  acres,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  administrative  discretion  to 
take  some  action.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  rather  unfortunate  to  hold  out 
to  our  livestock  producers  and  our  feed 
grain  producers  the  possibility  of  having 
that  type  of  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota.  We  had  quite 
a  colloquy  on  the  subject  the  other  day. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  problem  be 
discussed  fully.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  clarify  the  situation,  but  at  least 
we  can  discuss  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No  one  is  more 
concerned  than  I  am  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices  to 
the  livestock  industry.  I  have  always 
thought  that  feed  was  the  basic  ingre¬ 
dient  in  determining  the  price  of  live¬ 
stock.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  influence  of 
foreign  imports  on  our  livestock  mar¬ 
kets.  I  believe  the  basic  ingredient  in 
determining  the  price  of  livestock  and 
hogs  is  the  price  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  share  that  observation  100  percent. 
But  apparently  we  part  company  when  it 
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comes  to  forecasting  what  the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  next  fall. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand;  but 
I  think  the  point  that  the  Senator  is 
concerned  about  is  that  some  of  the 
wheat  under  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  will  move  into  the  market  at  its 
feed  grain  equivalent  price. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  committee  report 
states : 

With  noncertificated  wheat  priced  at  close 
to  its  feeding  value  in  relation  to  corn,  sub¬ 
stitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  would  be 
feasible. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  If  we  do  not  pass  the  proposed 
legislation,  no  Senator  can  predict  exact¬ 
ly  what  the  price  of  wheat  will  be.  But 
it  seems  to  me  commonsense  that  when 
we  have  a  price-support  level  which  is 
set  by  law  at  50  percent  of  parity,  which 
is  $1.26  a  bushel — that  is  the  figure  the 
Secretary  is  bound  by  law  to  use  on  the 
1964  crop — and  that  if  that  is  the  only 
support  which  is  put  on  the  entire  wheat 
crop,  the  problem  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  worried  about  will  be  aggravated 
10  times  over.  Then  everything  would 
move  into  the  market  with  nothing  to 
support  it  other  than  the  compliance 
wheat  support  price  of  $1.26  a  bushel. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
lott  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  sug¬ 
gesting  that  if  the  Secretary  should  take 
the  administrative  discretion  that  the 
Senator  himself  referred  to,  and  that  if 
the  plantings  amount  to  53  million  acres, 
which  is  the  best  evidence  now,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  $1.24, 
merely  because  that  is  the  maximum 
support  price  the  Secretary  can  use? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  the  absence  of 
legislation,  if  the  Secretary  used  all  the 
authority  at  his  discretion,  and  if  we 
could  move  our  exports  according  to  the 
most  optimistic  estimates,  and  if  weath¬ 
er  conditions  should  follow  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern,  it  might  be  that  wheat 
would  move  to  $1.40  or  $1.45  a  bushel. 
But  that  is  still  considerably  below  the 
support  level  that  we  are  suggesting  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  would  hold  wheat  at 
$2  a  bushel  for  about  half  the  crop  and 
would  support  our  exports  around  $1.55 
or  $1.60  or  higher.  It  would  leave  only 
a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
wheat  moving  into  the  market  at  the 
noncertifieate  value. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  referred 
to  a  small  amount.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
any  estimate  of  how  much  the  noncer¬ 
tificated  wheat  would  amount  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  judge  it  would 
amount  to  about  200  million  bushels — 
somewhere  around  15  or  20  percent  of 
the  total  crop. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recognizes  that  200  million  bushels  of 
cheap  wheat  in  competition  with  regular 
feed  grains  would  depress  the  feed  grains 
market. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  draw  the  comparison:  Under  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  we 
would  probably  have  about  200  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  noncertificated  wheat, 
which  is  the  low-priced  wheat  which  the 
Senator  is  concerned  about. 

If  we  do  not  pass  the  bill,  we  shall 
have  probably  1.2  billion  or  more  bushels 
of  noncertificated  wheat  all  pressing  on 
the  feed  market.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
because  of  the  various  conditions  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  the  price 
would  level  out  at  somewhere  above  the 
price  support  of  $1.26.  .  It  might  go  as 
high  as  $1.40.  It  might  go  to  $1.45.  But 
I  remind  the  Senator  that  this  is  still 
60  or  65  cents  below  the  level  that  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  in  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  Senate. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  about 
which  I  am  not  overly  enthusiastic.  But 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  sure.  If  we  do  not  pass  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  we  shall  administer  an¬ 
other  serious  blow,  not  only  to  the  wheat 
farmers,  but  also  to  the  livestock  and 
cattle  producers  of  the  country,  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  whole  wheat  crop  to  overhang 
feed  markets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  is  sincere  in  his 
purpose.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not 
tiring  to  impugn  his  motives  at  all.  We 
all  recognize  that  there  can  be  quite  a 
cleavage  in  judgment  on  the  question.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
recognizes  that  200  million  bushels  of 
cheap  wheat  competing  against  our  feed 
grains  would  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
our  feed  grains  market.  Would  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  have 
about  one-sixth  as  much  of  a  depressing 
effect  as  if  all  the  wheat  were  moving  in 
the  market  at  that  price. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  one-tenth. 
But  the  question  is,  Would  200  million 
bushels  of  cheap  wheat  not  be  responsible 
for  a  depressing  effect  on  our  regular  feed 
grains  market?  I  think  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  Senator  does  not  desire  to 
answer  it - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  much  of  the 
noncertificated  wheat  will  be  raised  in 
feed  grain  deficit  areas.  Most  of  the 
certificated  wheat  that  would  be  included 
under  these  two  types  of  certificates 
would  come  from  areas  in  which  there  is 
traditional  wheat  production  and  in 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  feed 
grains. 

Why  should  a  farmer  raise  noncertifi¬ 
cated  wheat,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
♦feed  grains  in  the  area,  if  he  can  get  a 
better  price  for  certificated  wheat?  The 
economics  of  the  proposal  answers  all 
the  worries  that  arise.  That  is  the  won¬ 
derful  thing  about  price.  Price  takes 
care  of  some  of  the  biggest  troubles  we 
have.  If  a  faimer  receives  $2  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  how  foolish  would  he  have  to 
be  to  produce  wheat  for  $1.30?  Why  do 
that  for  feed  grains  when  he  can  produce 
corn  under  the  feed  grain  program  under 
which  he  can  get  good  production  and  a 
good  price?  The  areas  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  noncertificated  wheat  would  be 


the  areas  of  the  country  in  which  there 
are  feed  grains  deficits. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  to  assure  us  of  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  there  is  only 
the  commonsense  of  the  farmer,  and 
that  cannot  be  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  bill  is  not  going 
to  be  based  on  the  decision  as  to  whether 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  common- 
sense  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  fellow. 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to 
recognize  the  time  bomb  in  the  bill;  and 
I  am  receiving  letters  from  some  of  them 
who  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  feed  grains  if  this 
provision  goes  into  effect.  They  know 
that  if  there  are  200  million  bushels  of 
cheap-  wheat,  it  will  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  feed  grain  market. 

Is  there  not  some  way  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction  of  noncertificated  wheat  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  so  we  will  be  sure  there  will 
not  be  competition  with  feed  wheat,  or 
is  there  a  way  of  doing  so  with  noncer¬ 
tificated  wheat?  I  call  attention  to  this 
point  in  the  committee  report - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  read  it 
twice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  read  it  for  the 
third  time,  because  it  does  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  uncertificated  wheat  being 
grown  in  normal  feed  grain  areas.  It 
reads  this  way: 

With  noncertificated  wheat  priced  at  close 
to  its  feeding  value  in  relation  to  corn,  sub¬ 
stitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  would  be 
feasible. 

It  does  not  say  it  will  be  feasible  in 
areas  where  there  are  no  feed  grains;  it 
says  it  is  going  to  be  feasible.  That  to 
me  is  a  clear  warning.  I  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  credit  for  being  fair  about  it,  and 
putting  it  down  in  black  and  white,  if 
Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  two 
troubles  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa’s 
reasoning.  The  first  trouble  is  that  he 
makes  an  argument  to  make  the  bill  a 
compulsory  bill.  We  already  have  re¬ 
jected  that.  We  are  not  going  to  tell 
farmers  in  certain  areas  they  can  or 
cannot  produce  wheat  that  will  sell  at 
certain  prices,  and  say  that  a  certain 
amount  is  noncertificated.  To  do  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  basic,  man¬ 
datory,  controls. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  would  abhor 
that.  We  would  hear  his  voice  ringing 
through  the  Chamber  that  this  is  social¬ 
ism,  collectivism.  We  do  not  want  that 
happening. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  says  that  if  he  has  a  choice 
between  a  headache  and  a  heart  attack, 
he  is  going  to  take  the  heart  attack.  We 
all  admit  that  a  little  noncertificated 
wheat  will  be  produced.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  certain  instances,  that  can 
have  some  effect  on  feed  grain  prices. 
But  almost  everybody  also  knows  that 
most  of  the  noncertificated  wheat  will  be 
produced  in  areas  of  feed  grain  deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  want 
to  face  an  alternative.  He  likes  to  deal 
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with  theory.  He  does  not  like  to  admit 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  there  are  1.2 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  noncertificated. 
Then  his  corn  prices  would  really  ache. 
Believe  me,  those  “corns”  would  ache. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  says 
there  might  be  as  much  as  200  million 
bushels  of  noncertificated  wheat.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  says,  “But  think  of 
what  this  is  going  to  do  to  feed  grains.” 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  that  if  200  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  noncertificated  wheat 
priced  at  the  feed  equivalent  value  of 
com  are  going  to  mean  a  real  economic 
stomach  ache,  there  is  going  to  be  a  real 
disaster  if  the  1.2  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  are  noncertificated.  It  would  be 
a  disaster. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  he  content  himself  with  “Dr.  Mc¬ 
Govern’s”  formula.  He  does  not  say, 
“Here  is  a  sure  cure,”  but  he  promises  to 
relieve  the  Senator  of  his  misery. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  not  mind  if  I  point 
out  to  him  that  I  was  not  suggesting  any 
compulsory  controls;  I  was  merely  sug¬ 
gesting  that  under  this  voluntary — and 
I  use  the  word  “voluntary”  most  ad¬ 
visedly — program  which  has  been 
dreamed  up,  we  should  add  a  little  more 
voluntariness  by  saying  we  want  the 
farmers  to  volunteer  to  have  a  program 
under  which  they  will  not  raise  noncerti¬ 
ficated  wheat  in  a  certain  area.  It  is 
still  voluntary.  I  am  not  suggesting  any 
controls.  Of  course,  those  who  volunteer 
to  do  this  will  be  under  some  complusion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  puts 
the  word  “volunteer”  in  quotes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  double  quotes.  I 
suggest  that  if  a  farmer  is  to  volunteer 
to  go  into  the  program,  he  should  volun¬ 
teer  a  little  further,  and  not  grow  non¬ 
certificated  wheat  in  a  feed  grain  area. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  but  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  “finish  off”  the  Senator 
on  this. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  want  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  put  all  the 
wheat  under  a  certificate  plan? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  word  it  this  way:  He  does 
not  want  the  noncertificated  wheat  to  be 
coming  in  to  compete  with  feed  grains. 
The  committee  report  says  it  is  going  to 
do  that.  I  think  we  have  reached  a 
mighty  poor  state  in  our  agricultural 
programs  when  this  is  the  best  we  can 
propose. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  must  be  implying  that  he  wants  all 
the  wheat  to  be  competing  with  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  say  that  at  all.  If  one 
wants  to  be  a  pessimist  and  say  that  all 
the  “ifs”  that  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  says  might  happen,  are  going  to 
happen,  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who  is  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  and  who  has  been 
around  the  Congress  for  longer  than  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  have,  pointed  out — and  he 
did  not  use  his  own  figures;  he  used  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  the 
other  day — that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  depressed  wheat  market,  certainly  not 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  noncertificated  wheat  will  be  higher 
in  price  than  the  feed  equivalent  of  feed 
grains.  The  wheat  will  be  at  a  higher 
price.  If  there  is  a  short  supply,  the 
noncertificated  wheat  price  will  be  above 
the  world  market  price. 

The  Senator  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  put  all  grains 
under  controls,  let  us  do  it  and  have 
it  known  as  the  “Iowa  compulsion  plan.” 
Everyone  would  have  a  certificate  for 
everything  he  grew  or  no  controls  could 
be  put  on  grains.  That  would  be  known 
as  the  “Iowa  emancipation  plan.”  It 
would  mean  that  every  farmer  could 
produce  all  he  wished  at  the  price  of  the 
feed  grain  equivalent.  Or  there  could 
be  a  program  which  would  encourage 
farmers  to  move  into  voluntary  produc¬ 
tion  controls.  There  would  be  some 
feed  grains  left  over  and  some  wheat 
left  over,  not  covered  by  certificates.  But 
that  would  be  primarily  in  the  feed  grain 
deficit  areas,  because  in  other  areas  they 
would  plant  more  desirable  crops.  For 
example  soybeans  might  be  produced, 
at  a  much  higher  income. 

So  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  perhaps 
too  worried  about  a  little  line  in  the 
report.  I  am  almost  about  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  delete  that  line  from 
the  conlmittee  report,  if  it  will  result 
in  putting  the  Senator  in  a  state  of  men¬ 
tal  tranquility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows 
there  would  be  a  “small”  objection  to 
removing  this  line  from  the  committee 
report. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
another  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Please. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  wholeheartedly  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Halfheartedly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  am  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill.  I  r.m  wholeheartedly  in 
support  of  my  own  bill,  but  that  did  not 
gain  approval. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  part  of  the  bill  which  I  believe 
merits  attention,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota,  or  both,  about 
this,  because  none  of  us  up  in  that  part 
of  the  country  grows  cotton,  but  we  do 
grow  feed  grains,  soy  beans,  and  live¬ 
stock,  so  naturally  we  are  interested  in 
that  part  of  the  cotton  bill. 

On  page  15  of  the  committee  report, 
there  is  a  table  which  shows  that  under 
present  law  some  14,900,000  acres  would 
be  planted  in  cotton  under  present  law, 
but  if  we  pass  this  bill  there  would  be  only 
12,600,000  acres  planted,  which  means 
that  2,300,000  acres  would  be  taken  out 
of  cotton  planting,  for  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  paid. 


Then  on  the  next  page,  page  16  of  the 
committee  report,  it  says,  in  addition  to 
other  benefits  the  producer  would  get, 
such  as  support  payments  and  the  like, 
that:  ' 

In  addition,  producers  choosing  the  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  earn  income  from  alternative  uses  of  the 
acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  cotton. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  danger  there.  Perhaps  we 
should  pay  the  farmer  more  for  taking 
acreage  out  of  production,  as  we  found 
in  the  emergency  feed  grain  program; 
but  in  the  emergency  feed  grain  program 
we  turned  around  and  permitted  them  to 
plant  cotton  because  they  do  not  grow 
cotton.  Now  we  would  permit  the  cot¬ 
ton  producer  to  grow  soybeans  and  feed 
grains,  and  in  addition  would  be  paying 
him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mi-.  Eastland]  who  is  quite  familiar 
with  that  section  of  the  bill.  He  will  be 
glad  to  answer  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  corn.  In  many  areas  of 
the  South,  com  is  not  a  problem.  There 
is  a  need  for  soybeans,  and  soybeans 
would  be  planted  largely  on  this  acreage. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  we  need  3  million  additional  acres 
of  soybeans.  Soybeans  at  present  are 
directly  competitive  with  cottonseed — 
seed  cotton.  Two-thirds  are  in  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  fats  which  are  directly 
competitive  with  soybean  products.  If 
it  does  not  go  into  cotton,  we  have  cut  ~ 
down  on  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  that 
the  producer  would  be  making  into  food, 
vegetable  oils,  and  fats. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  good 
point  to  mention. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  this  question.  Then 
why  have  we  not  permitted  the  growing 
of  soybeans?  Why  should  we  pay  for 
taking  acres  out  of  production? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  would  be  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cotton  stocks  and  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  cotton  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  a  substantial 
amount. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  but  my  point  is 
this:  If  we  reduce  costs  to  the  Treasury, 
that  is  commendable,  but  why  should  we 
permit  a  farmer  to  take  cotton  out  of 
production  and  turn  right  around  and 
plant  soybeans? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  would  be  turning 
right  around  and  growing  the  same  thing 
that  would  be  grown  there  if  it  were  in 
cotton. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  right.  Then  why 
do  we  pay  him  for  taking  acreage  out  of 
production? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Because  we  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  surplus  of  cotton — the  lint. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  existing  pro¬ 
gram  is  more  costly  than  the  one  being 
contemplated,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  wisely  and  most  fortunately 
pointed  out,  because  it  has  not  been 
stressed  too  much  in  this  discussion  that 
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competition  from  cottonseed  oil  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  which  would  result  from 
continuation  of  a  high  level  of  cotton 
production  would  more  than  offset  any¬ 
thing  that  was  paid  out  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  has  given  us  valu¬ 
able  and  helpful  information;  but  if  it 
is  profitable  for  a  man  to  take  cotton  out 
of  production  and  grow  soybeans,  why 
must  we  pay  him  to  change  the  crop? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  surplus  of  cotton.  This  is  one  way 
of  reducing  the  stocks.  It  costs  $90  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  pay  the  storage  fees.  This 
is  one  small  item.  We  are  saving  the 
Treasury  money,  and  we  are  giving  sup¬ 
port  to  the  industry  on  a  sound  basis,  to 
enable  it,  in  future  years,  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  without  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Why  does  not  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  take  some  of  his  cotton  out  of 
production  and  put  it  into  soybeans  with¬ 
out  any  loss  or  prodding  from  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Why  does  he  not  do 
that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Because  he  is  plant¬ 
ing  cotton  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  under  the 
existing  price  support - 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  he  not  make 
more  money  growing  soybeans? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  we  need  3  mil¬ 
lion  additional  acres  of  soybeans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  indicating  is  that 
if  soybeans  are  good  as  a  crop  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are,  as  he  believes  they  are,  and 
as  we  have  found  them  to  be,  why  does 
not  the  cotton  farmer  in  certain  areas 
automatically  reduce  his  cotton  plantings 
and  go  into  soybeans? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  that 
under  the  existing  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  expire,  the  farmer 
finds  that  he  can  continue  his  tradi¬ 
tional  marketing  production,  using  his 
regular  machinery  and  the  type  of 
skilled  labor  he  utilizes  for  this  kind  of 
operation,  and  can  get  a  better  income 
than  if  he  shifted  to  soybean  production. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  factor  of  acre¬ 
age  allotments  is  also  involved.  Land 
values  in  a  cotton  area  are  based  on 
them.  If  he  switched  to  another  ex-op, 
the  fanner  would  lose  that  advantage. 
The  value  of  his  farm  is  so  protected.  I 
believe  if  we  took  all  aci-eage  controls 
off  cotton,  there  would  not  be  as  much 
cotton  planted,  because  planting  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  in  many  cases,  to  protect  the 
histoi-y  of  cotton  planting.  The  farm 
retains  its  value  based  on  a  history  of 
cotton  planting.  I  believe  that  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons,  however. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Appai-ently  the  record 
shows  that  soybeans  will  be  grown  on 
retired  acres,  but  I  notice  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  states  that  the  acreage 
othex-wise  devoted  to  pi-oduction  of  cotton 
could  be  used  for  alternative  pui-poses. 

Was  any  consideration  given  in  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  whether  the  alternative  use 
should  be  confined,  for  example,  to  soy¬ 
beans,  rather  than  to  any  other  crop? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  told  the  Senator’s 
colleague  that  I  would  favor  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  that  com  should  not  be 
planted  on  the  land.  Oats  and  feed 
grain,  on  which  there  are  no  crop  con- 
ti-ols,  could  be  planted,  or  at  least  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  planted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  about  soybeans 
only? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  no  acre¬ 
age  controls  on  soybeans. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  realize  that.  Suppose 
an  amendment  were  to  provide  that  if 
thei-e  were  to  be  an  alternative  use,  It 
should  be  soybeans,  of  which,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  indicates  we  need 
more.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  be  amendable  to  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  stated  to  the 
Senator’s  colleague  that  I  would  vote  for 
an  amendment  that  com  should  not  be 
planted  on  this  land  because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  money  we  use  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  corngrowers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  realizes  that,  that  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fi-om  Mississippi  indicated  he  had 
told  my  senior  colleague  from  Iowa.  But 
the  question  is,  since  it  appears  that  the 
soybean  crop  is  what  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing — 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  all  we  are  discussing.  We  are 
talking  about  pastures.  We  are  talking 
about  vegetables.  We  are  talking  about 
fruits.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
area.  In  some  areas  it  might  go  into 
fruits,  for  which  there  might  be  a  de¬ 
mand.  In  some  areas  it  might  go  into 
vegetables,  for  which  there  might  be  a 
demand.  In  some  areas  soybeans  would 
not  grow  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator’s  indicating  his  attitude.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  talk  things  over. 
Perhaps  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
which  will  make  the  bill  a  better  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator  fi-om  Minnesota  for. 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  for  his  questioning.  As 
he  has  said,  this  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  very 
helpful.  I  should  like  to  explore  the 
possibility  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  indicated  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  the  corn  crop  because  of  our  type  of 
corn  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  So  far  as  corn  is 
concerned,  I  believe  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  because  none  of  the  land  would  be 
planted  in  corn  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agricultui-e  has  estimated 
that  of  the  2  or  2  y2  million  aci-es  of  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  that  would  be  diverted, 
about  one-fourth  would  pi-obably  be  de¬ 
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voted  to  soybeans,  about  one-fourth  to 
feed  grains,  and  the  remainder  probably 
would  be  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture,  or 
taken  out  of  cultivation. 

According  to  these  estimates,  only 
about  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  crop  of  the  country  would  be  gi-own 
on  diverted  acres. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  448 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Commission  on  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Fiber  Policy,  as  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
agricultural  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  concerning  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offei-ed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bi-aska  [Mr.  Hruska],  for  himself,  and 
Senators  Aiken,  Allott,  Carlson,  Domi¬ 
nick,  Hickenlooper,  Holland,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Kuchel,  Mechem,  Miller,  Mundt, 
Pearson,  Simpson,  Tower,  and  myself. 
It  is  amendment  No.  434. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim,  with¬ 
out  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  role. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  which  I  referred  prior  to 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
woxild  place  an  import  quota  on  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and 
lamb. 

I  shall  not  read  the  amendment  in  full. 
It  is  directed  toward  preserving  the 
American  market  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  hope  Congress  will  take  action 
to  curb  the  excessive  importations  of 
meat.  We  are  facing  a  disaster  so  far 
as  the  price  of  livestock  is  concerned. 

This  impending  disaster  is  not  limited 
to  ranchers  and  feeders  and  farmers  who 
raise  a  small  amount  of  livestock  and  sell 
it.  Feed  of  all  kinds  is  turned  into  live¬ 
stock  production.  The  excessive  im¬ 
ports  affect  agricultural  producers  of 
hay  and  grain,  and  pastures,  and  all 
manner  of  feed  grains. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  party  will  take  due  notice  of  this 
impoi-tant  situation.  I  hope  that  it  does 
not  become  a  political  issue.  If  it  does, 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  will  hold 
responsible  the  political  party  which  con¬ 
trols  the  Congress  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partment. 

I  would  rather  have  a  solution  than  an 
issue.  It  would  be  most  disastrous  for 
our  country  if  we  were  to  have  a  depres¬ 
sion.  If  we  have  a  depression,  it  will 
probably  start  with  agi'iculture.  If  we 
have  an  agi'icultural  depression,  one  of 
the  things  that  will  set  it  in  motion,  as 
much  as  or  more  than  anything  else,  will 
be  disastrously  low  prices  for  livestock. 
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That  time  is  here  now.  We  face  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  excessive  imports.  Yet  the 
farmer,  the  rancher,  and  the  feeder  have 
no  one  in  the  executive  branch  who 
speaks  up  for  them  as  their  friend. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only 
as  far  back  as  1957  our  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  amounted  to  2.5  percent  of  our 
total  production.  It  has  gone  up  since 
that  time.  In  1958  it  had  jumped  to  6.3 
percent  of  our  production.  In  1959  it 
was  7.2  percent.  In  1960  it  dropped,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  4.9  percent  of 
our  production.  In  1961  it  went  up  to 
6.3  percent.  In  1962  it  went  to  8.9  per¬ 
cent.  In  1963  it  was  almost  11  percent. 

After  it  was  allowed  to  reach  these  un¬ 
reasonably  excessive  and  damaging  lev¬ 
els,  the  administration  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  to  freeze  these  injustices  at  an  av¬ 
erage  of  the  imports  for  1962  and  1963. 

It  was  a  tragedy  that  no  member  of  the 
Cabinet  felt  a  responsibility  to  oppose 
that  disastrous  action.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  supported  it.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  if  press  reports  are 
true,  labeled  those  who  criticized  it  as 
“whiners.”  I  believe  it  is  time  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  notice  what  is  taking  place.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  agreements  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Australians 
boasted  that  for  the  first  time  they  had 
been  guaranteed  a  future  in  the  meat 
market  in  the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  try  to  make  all  our  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  so  complicated? 
Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  start  by  say¬ 
ing  that  whatever  market  exists  in  the 
United  States,  shall  first  be  given  to  the 
American  producers?  I  believe  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  Section  8 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides 
among  other  things: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Under  a  false  plea  of  bringing  peace 
to  the  world.  Congress  has  delegated  that 
power  to  the  executive  for  about  30  years, 
and  there  has  not  been  any  peace  since. 

A  good  citizen  of  Nebraska,  who  is  a 
hobbyist  in  shortwave  radio,  happened 
to  tune  in  to  an  Australian  broadcast  af¬ 
ter  this  administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  frozen  the  existing  in¬ 
justice  on  the  American  people.  That 
broadcast  gleefully  told  about  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  Australia  had  gained  by  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  They 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  there  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  slight  reduction  from  the 
1963  imports  by  saying  that  that  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  permanent 
place  that  they  had  secured  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market. 

Why  should  we  surrender  the  market 
in  the  United  States  when  we  have  an 
agricultural  situation  of  surpluses  result¬ 
ing  from  a  price-support  program  that 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  when  we 
are  wrestling  with  overproduction? 
Why,  then,  do  we  invite  imports  into  this 
country? 

Those  who  have  argued  for  the  sur¬ 
render  by  Congress  to  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  power  to  control  imports 
and  exports  have  always  ended  by  say¬ 
ing  :  “We  must  do  this  to  provide  a  peace¬ 
ful  world.”  I  challenge  them  to  prove 
their  case.  There  has  been  no  peace  in 


the  world  since  the  silly  trade  agreement 
idea  was  first  introduced.  When  the 
bombs  propped  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  who  was  Japan’s  best 
customer?  It  was  the  United  States. 
What  was  the  first  country  in  South 
America  to  go  Communist?  It  was  Cuba; 
and  no  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  had  the  trade  concessions 
that  Cuba  has  had  from  the  United 
States. 

I  challenge  the  proponents  of  free 
trade  and  the  trade  agreements  to  prove 
their  case. 

They  have  offered  it  under  a  promise 
that  it  would  bring  prosperity,  it  would 
restore  employment,  and  would  provide 
peace.  We  know  that  today  the  cotton 
industry  is  in  great  trouble,  and  that  one 
of  the  factors  is  imports.  Not  long  ago 
Congress  passed  a  program  to  provide 
grants  to  the  States  to  support  commer¬ 
cial  fishing.  Why?  Because  we  would 
not  face  the  problem  of  fish  imports. 
Today,  there  is  a  feeling  of  depression. 
There  are  lower  prices  on  every  r  farm 
and  every  ranch  and  in  every  town  or 
city  supported  by  agriculture  because  of 
depressed  livestock  prices. 

Our  Government  has  had  the  audacity 
to  take  this  injustice,  give  it  permanence, 
and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  to  guarantee 
them  a  sizable  portion  of  the  domestic 
market. 

It  has  been  quite  humiliating  to  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  when  asked  to  look  into 
the  wrongdoing  and  corruption  that 
went  on  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
to  learn  that  a  part  of  the  wealth  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  the  individual  whom  we 
are  investigating  consisted  of  fees  re¬ 
ceived  from  meat  importers.  Why  do 
we  make  the  entire  agricultural  program 
so  complicated?  Why  must  American 
people  be  paid  to  use  products  manufac¬ 
tured  in  American  factories?  Why  must 
we  pay  foreigners  to  take  our  products? 
Why  make  the  program  so  complicated 
and  expensive?  Why  do  we  not  give  to 
American  farmers  the  market  that  exists 
here? 

How  can  we  exercise  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  influence  the  supply  in  any 
way  by  restricting  production  within  the 
United  States,  and  then  leave  the  doors 
open  for  unlimited  imports  to  flow  in  the 
United  States? 

Why  should  we  restrict  the  production 
of  feedstuffs,  and  then  invite  the  im¬ 
portation  of  meat  and  meat  products? 
If  the  meat  were  produced  outside  the 
United  States,  of  course  the  corn,  the 
oats,  the  alfalfa,  the  hay,  the  sorghums, 
and  all  the  other  feeds  used  in  producing 
the  meat  would  also  have  been  produced 
outside  the  United  States — although  that 
is  not  quite  correct,  because  some  per¬ 
sons  operate  in  the  livestock  feeding 
business  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  and  buy  feed  grains 
under  an  export  subsidy,  and  feed  their 
livestock  there,  and  then  import  it  to  the 
United  States. 

I  presume  that  before  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  taken,  all  sorts  of  promises 
will  be  made;  and  it  will  be  suggested 
that  the  amendment  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee.  I  think  the  situation 
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is  so  serious  that  the  committee  should 
study  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
that  we  withhold  action.  The  Hruska 
amendment  is  a  very  modest  one,  and  it 
should  be  adopted  now. 

In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee 
should  hold  a  hearing  on  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture  involved  in  the  excess  imports  of 
livestock  and  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  Hruska  amendment  would  limit 
the  imports  of  these  items  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  imported  in  the  5 -year 
period  ending  December  1,  1962.  That 
would  be  some  relief  rrom  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  agreement  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  which  would  limit  the  im¬ 
ports  to  the  average  for  the  period  1962- 
63.  But,  in  addition,  it  would  bring  some 
relief  to  agriculture.  It  is  at  least  one 
move  which  we  can  take  now  to  prevent 
a  disastrous  farm  depression — which  is 
what  we  are  headed  for  if  in  the  next 
3V2  years  we  do  as  we  have  done  in  the 
last  2V2  years,  in  taking  action  so  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  know  how  much  the  price  of 
the  various  cuts  of  meat  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  has  been  reduced  since  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  has  been  permitted? 
Has  that  saving  been  passed  on  to  the 
consumers?  I  have  not  observed  any 
indication  of  it  in  the  restaurants. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  in  any  large  de¬ 
gree.  The  big  item  in  the  cost  of  the 
food  to  our  people  is  the  charge  for  labor, 
including  the  labor  in  connection  with 
packaging,  advertising,  transportation, 
refrigeration,  and  so  forth.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  well  knows,  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  often  is  not  reflected 
at  all  in  the  price  charged  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
connection  with  meat,  the  reduction 
flows  on  in  some  way,  in  terms  of  the 
price,  to  the  consumer.  I  think  some 
distributors  have  passed  on  the  differ¬ 
ence;  I  believe  others  have  not  done  so. 
But  I  also  believe  that  the  U.S.  con¬ 
sumer  never  gains  from  importations, 
for  in  the  long  rim  they  drive  out  the 
competition  at  home;  and  thus  in  the 
long  run  the  consumers  pay  more. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  this  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  is  a  proper  one  to  which  to  add 
an  amendment  to  curb  the  importations 
of  meat  and  meat  products. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  it  will  become  law.  I 
believe  it  should.  Even  if  it  does,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  plan  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  hold  hearings  is  still  a  good 
one,  and  such  hearings  will  be  in  order, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  important 
situation;  and  the  Ellender  amendment, 
which  is  offered  to  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  will  bring  some 
relief,  although  it  will  not  satisfactorily 
settle  the  whole  matter. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  we 
should  take  the  1957  level  of  imports  as 
a  base.  They  were  reasonable  imports. 
In  no  sense  did  they  constitute  an  em- 
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bargo  on  foreign  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  nor  was  there  any  intention  that 
we  should  hold  our  imports  in  the  future 
down  to  the  1957  level. 

When  the  last  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  considered  in  1962,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  policy  with  respect  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products  that  we  should  take  1957 
as  a  base,  that  our  imports  be  limited 
to  the  1957  level,  and  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  maintain  our  exports  at  the 
1957  level.  The  amendment  obtained  a 
sizable  number  of  votes  but,  of  course, 
fell  far  short  of  adoption. 

In  the  early  part  of  1963,  the  Congress 
passed  the  feed  grains  bill.  That  feed 
grains  bill  contained  many  features  that 
were  not  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  vehicle  by  which  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  do  something  for  American  agri¬ 
culture.  When  the  feed  grains  bill  was 
pending,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
now  speaking  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  imposed  a  25 -percent 
additional  ad  valorem  tariff  on  livestock, 
meat,  and  meat  products  whenever  they 
exceeded  the  1957  level. 

At  that  time  we  obtained  about  28 
votes.  We  fell  far  short  of  enough  votes 
for  enactment  of  the  measure. 

However,  at  the  present  time  every 
Senator  must  be  aware  of  the  disastrous 
situation  which  our  livestock  industry  is 
facing.  It  is  disturbing  to  every  pro¬ 
ducer  of  livestock,  every  worker,  and 
every  businessman  in  a  city  or  town  sup¬ 
ported  by  agriculture.  It  is  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  to  every  country  banker  and  to  every 
city  banker  who  depends  upon  the  rural 
market.  Those  people  know  that  an  un¬ 
wise  and  unfair  action  has  been  taken 
by  our  Government  to  give  the  market 
away.  They  are  aware  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  in  Congress  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  may  formalize  their 
statement  in  legal  terms,  but  they  know 
that  under  our  system  of  government  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch. 

I  hope  that  we  can  meet  that  responsi¬ 
bility  before  consideration  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  bill  is  completed.  I  commend  to 
Senators  the  Hruska  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
on  the  statement  that  he  has  made.  I 
thank  him  sincerely  for  his  declared  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Hruska  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  body  recognizes  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska,  who  has  just 
spoken,  that  he  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  the  position  that  is  reflected  in 
the  Hruska  amendment.  The  position 
he  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  tariffs 
and  the  increase  in  tariffs  is  well  known 
because  of  the  pendency  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  that  he  has  introduced.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  that  the 
two  agreements,  the  one  with  Australia 
and  the  one  with  New  Zealand,  are  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  proposition  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  tariffs  of  the  United 
States  on  either  beef  or  veal  products. 
Am  I  correct  in  making  that  assumption? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  There  is  practically  no  tariff  on 
meats  now.  In  1948,  prior  to  the  trade 


agreement  with  the  same  countries  men¬ 
tioned,  there  was  a  tariff  of  6  cents  a 
pound.  That  tariff  was  cut  in  half.  A 
tariff  of  3  cents  a  pound  is  no  protection 
at  the  present  time.  The  implication  of 
these  agreements  that  there  would  be  no 
tariff — that  the  countries  involved  were 
guaranteed  that  amount  of  our  market — 
is  a  desertion  of  rural  America  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  officials  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  agreements. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  weeks  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  his  colleague 
appeared  before,  sent  statements  to,  or 
had  statements  made  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  On  that  occasion 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  directed 
to  the  proposition  that  the  present  tariff 
of  3  cents  a  pound  should  be  reduced  to 
a  cent  and  a  half,  and  that  the  subject 
be  included  on  the  list  to  be  discussed 
in  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
negotiations  to  be  held  in  May  of  the 
present  year.  Has  the  Senator  any  com¬ 
ment  on  that  subject  in  line  with  his 
proposed  legislation  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true.  Not  only 
has  our  Government  failed  to  give  heed 
to  the  plight  of  the  livestock  producers 
of  the  country,  but  also  they  have  on 
two  fronts  attacked  their  own  people — 

First,  in  proposing  further  to  reduce 
the  tariff ; 

Second,  in  the  recent  agreements 
which  would  authorize  an  injustice  upon 
the  livestock  producers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  paragraph  in 
the  United  States-Australia  agreement 
which  which  refers  to  the  tariff,  para¬ 
graph  No.  2,  reads  as  follows: 

Australia  undertakes  to  limit  Its  exports 
to  the  United  States  upon  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  limitations  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  other  substantial  suppliers 
in  the  U.S.  market,  and  so  long  as  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  is  not  limited  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  duties  on  these  products. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Congress  should 
undertake  to  increase  the  duties  on  those 
products,  it  means  that  Australia’s 
agreement  undertaking  to  limit  its  ex¬ 
ports  into  the  United  States  would  come 
to  an  end.  Is  that  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides.  I  do  not  accept  the 
premise  that  legally  Congress  is  without 
power  to  act  both  as  to  quotas  and  as 
to  tariffs  if  we  so  choose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  say  the  least,  how¬ 
ever,  a  provision  of  that  kind  contained 
in  the  agreement  is  a  little  presump¬ 
tuous,  since  one  independent  and  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government  would  under¬ 
take  to  tell  another  independent  and 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government  what 
it  shall  or  shall  not  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct;  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Congress  the 
agreement  was  made.  Also  it  puts  the 
country  in  an  awkward  position  of  sub¬ 
sequently  committing  an  unfriendly  act 
in  attempting  to  do  something  about  the 
situation.  The  agreement  should  not 
have  been  entered  into. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Among  other  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill  there  is  the  one  that  our 
country  “will  take  an  active  and  leading 
role  in  negotiating  in  the  GATT  arrange¬ 
ments  leading  to  expanding  access  in 
meat  importing  countries.” 

That  is  a  commitment  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Since  the  United  States  is  now 
the  second  largest  importer  of  beef  and 
veal  of  any  country  in  the  world,  if  that 
prearrangement  is  taken  on  its  face,  it 
must  mean  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
take  a  position  at  the  GATT  negotia¬ 
tions  next  May  looking  toward  a  further 
reduction  of  the  already  ridiculously  low 
tariffs  on  beef  and  mutton.  In  other 
words,  by  this  agreement  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  committed  itself  to  a 
lower  tariff  and  to  increase  imports  of 
beef  and  mutton,  without  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  the  cattle  and  sheep  indus¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
propaganda  issued  in  reference  to  the 
Australia-New  Zealand  agreements  to 
the  American  farmer  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  merely  a  hold-the- 
line  agreement,  and  that  imports  would 
not  be  increased. 

But  in  addition  to  freezing  the  amount 
of  their  present  excessive  imports,  the 
paragraph  read  by  the  Senator  shows 
they  went  further  and  made  additional 
concessions  to  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  searched  the 
agreement,  and  though  it  has  limited  im¬ 
ports,  beyond  that  the  concessions  are  in 
favor  of  the  exporting  country,  whether 
it  be  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or,  most 
recently,  Ireland. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  permitting  me  to  ask  these 
questions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
when  the  roll  is  called  there  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  votes  for  the  Hruska  amendment 
to  grant  this  much-needed  protection  to 
our  livestock  producers. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  Govern¬ 
ment  can  continue  to  run  away  from 
problems  and  solve  them  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  money.  That  is  the  course  followed 
with  respect  to  many  commodities. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  that  would 
attract  the  interest  of  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  only.  Producers  of  all  types  of 
feed  grains,  hay,  alfalfa,  those  who  have 
pastures,  workers  in  our  stockyards  and 
packing  plants,  and  those  who  provide 
the  services  to  make  our  great  packing 
plants  grow  have  a  stake  in  the  Hruska 
amendment.  Agriculture  generally,  a 
great  segment  of  the  American  economy, 
is  involved. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  Who  is  it  that 
is  paging  Senators  from  the  floor  at  this 
very  hour,  lobbying  against  the  Hruska 
amendment?  I  know  of  two  such  in¬ 
stances.  They  were  both  importers  of 
meat. 

Is  this  a  bill  for  American  agriculture, 
or  is  it  a  bill  for  American  importers? 

A  great  many  individuals  make  their 
living  or  transact  their  business  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  agricultural  production,  particu¬ 
larly  livestock,  and  they  have  a  stake  in 
this  provision. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  importers  who  are 
actually  trying  to  put  pressure  on  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Hruska 
amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  not  trying  to 
put  pressure  on  me,  but  I  know  of  an 
instance  in  which  they  have  been  busy 
around  the  building  lobbying  against 
the  Hruska  amendment.  Importers — at 
least,  their  calling  card  identified  them 
as  importers  of  meat — are  in  this  build¬ 
ing  lobbying  against  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  certainly 
knows  that  within  the  past  3  years  the 
volume  of  imports  has  increased  162  per¬ 
cent,  while  our  domestic  production  has 
increased  only  10  percent.  One  wonders 
how  much  more  imports  must  be  in¬ 
creased  before  the  importers  will  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  will  never  be 
satisfied,  and  the  promoters  of  free  trade 
will  never  reach  the  millennium  they 
proclaim.  We  have  had  nothing  but 
war  since  they  foisted  their  program  on 
the  United  States..  Drive  across  the  east 
coast  of  the  Nation  and  look  at  the 
poultry  houses  that  are  closed  up. 
Journey  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  2,000 
watchworkers  who  were  employed  there 
have  left.  The  work  is  done  in  foreign 
countries. 

I  do  not  advocate  an  embargo.  I  do 
not  advocate  “no  trade  at  all.”  But 
there  is  commonsense  in  everything. 
Our  imports  of  products  of  which  we 
have  a  surplus  are  excessive,  and  they 
should  be  curtailed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
made  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  by 
both  Senators  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Hruska  amendment  be  agreed  to.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
have  joined  in  this  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  than  a  majority  of  Sen¬ 
ators  would  like  to  support  it.  I  know 
the  administration  has  made  a  terrible 
mistake  in  the  agreement  entered  into. 
I  hope  it  will  not  compound  the  injury 
done  by  joining  importers  in  lobbying 
against  the  Hruska  amendment,  because 
we  should  enadt  the  Hruska  amendment 
now  before  we  get  into  a  prolonged  de¬ 
bate  on  civil  rights.  Then,  as  soon  as 
possible,  there  should  be  committee 
hearings  by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
the  total  overall  meat  importation  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  adoption  of  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  prevent  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  and  certainly  promise  of  commit¬ 
tee  hearings  should  not  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  adopting  the  Hruska 
amendment.  The  Hruska  amendment  is 
No.  434,  and  reads  in  part: 

The  total  quantities  of  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 


house,  for  consumption  during  any  period 
of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  quantities  of  such  products  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
five-year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1962. 

A  while  ago  I  read  into  the  Record  the 
figures  for  the  past  few  years.  In  1963 
we  imported  11  percent,  or  thereabouts, 
of  our  total  veal  and  beef  production. 
In  1962  it  was  about  8.9  percent. 

The  administration  entered  into  an 
agreement  freezing  imports  at  the  aver¬ 
age  of  those  2  years.  The  Hruska 
amendment  would  take  off  the  year  1963 
and  consider  the  5  years  previous.  It 
would  grant  considerable  relief  from  the 
very  bad  agreement  entered  into,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
sure  without  the  approval  of  any  respon¬ 
sible  agricultural  group  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  those  groups  that 
support  the  recent  agreement  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  a  meeting 
in  the  Kansas  City  area,  in  the  heart  of 
the  beef  production  area - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  not  Kansas 
City;  it  was  Omaha. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  get¬ 
ting  close  to  the  fringe,  but  I  believe  it 
was  pointed  out  on  the  floor  Friday  that 
about  2  or  3  months  ago  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  the  beef  producers  and  the  swine 
producers  met  not  only  with  members  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also 
the  State  Department  and  recommended 
against  the  action  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  took.  A  couple  of  weeks  after 
that  meeting,  when  they  were  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed,  and  were  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed,  to  the  action  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  fixing  import  quotas  at  high 
levels,  pointing  out  the  dangers  that 
would  occur,  this  action  was  taken.  So 
they  do  not  have  the  approval,  so  far  as 
I  know,  of  any  livestock  producing  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  with  certain  open 
opposition. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  certain 
open  opposition.  Another  point  that  was 
mentioned  on  Friday  which  might  also  be 
pointed  out  at  this  time,  is  that  we  have 
a  measure  which  is  a  vehicle  that  can  be 
used  to  correct  the  situation — namely, 
the  Hruska  amendment. 

In  answer  to  the  administration’s  claim 
that  it  should  be  handled  administra¬ 
tively  rather  than  legislatively,  I  can 
only  point  out  that  the  administration’s 
leader  in  the  Senate — and  I  have  joined 
him — has  seen  fit  to  file  a  bill  to  correct 
this  legislatively.  Why?  Because  ad¬ 
ministratively  it  is  not  correcting  it  and 
shows  no  particular  evidence  of  correct¬ 
ing  it.  So  that  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  careful  arguments,  even 
if  it  is  said  that  the  majority  leader  him¬ 
self  and  others,  not  only  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  party  but  of  the  other  party, 
feel  that  it  will  not  be  corrected  admin¬ 
istratively — and  it  must  be  done  legisla¬ 
tively — here  is  the  vehicle  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
calling  that  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  bill  filed 


by  the  majority  leader  has  gone  to  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  not  a  proposed  amendment 
to  this  bill,  but  it  indicates  the  belief 
that  the  result  must  be  achieved  legisla¬ 
tively.  This  is  the  opportunity  to  do  it, 
with  the  Hruska  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  in  praising  the 
majority  leader.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  this  action  of  the 
administration  is  so  outrageous  and 
shocking  to  everyone  who  has  concern 
for  rural  America  that  within  a  matter 
of  hours  the  administration  leader  in  the 
Senate  filed  a  bill  to  grant  some  relief. 
I  joined  in  that.  I  note  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  do.  I  commend  him  for 
doing  it.  I  believe  now  that  the  admin¬ 
istration,  instead  of  fighting  such  efforts, 
should  join  in  trying  to  bring  about  jus¬ 
tice  even  though  at  such  a  late  date. 

There  is  another  important  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done  administratively.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  America  where  all  the  brains  are 
found  to  be  in  the  Executive.  I  know 
all  the  power  is  flowing  from  there  rather 
fast.  But  the  Constitution  says,  in  arti¬ 
cle  I,  section  8: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  has  not 
been  passed  on  yet  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  spite  of  the 
plain  language,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  “had  at  it”  yet;  has  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  an  oversight  if  it 
has  not  interfered  in  that  field.  - 

Every  Senator  and  every  official  takes 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That,  to  my  mind,  means 
what  it  says.  The  Constitution  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

Then  it  goes  ahead  and  enumerates 
many  powers — 

to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations — 

It  is  not  an  Executive  prerogative. 
The  Executive  acted  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  openly  against  the  wishes  of 
the  great  livestock  industry,  openly 
against  the  interest  of  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  businessman,  the  bankers, 
the  workers — everyone  connected  with 
the  industry  related  to  livestock  and 
meat  production. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  act,  and  act  now.  The 
longer  we  let  this  situation  continue, 
the  more  the  foreign  countries  will  rely 
upon  its  validity  and  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  have  it  changed.  That  is  why 
I  say  I  am  for  the  Hruska  amendment,  I 
am  for  committee  hearings.  I  believe 
both  are  necessary. 

That  may  salve  some  consciences  in 
some  quarters,  by  voting  “Nay”  on  the 
Hruska  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
there  should  be  committee  hearings. 
Such  a  vote  would  be  a  mistake.  There 
should  be  both.  Before  the  injustices 
brought  about  by  these  outrageous  agree¬ 
ments  are  imbedded  into  the  economic 
fabric  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  should  act 
to  grant  some  relief. 
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The  way  to  do  that  is  to  support  the 
Hruska  amendment.  Then  the  overall 
picture  should  have  such  further  atten¬ 
tion  and  such  further  relief.  Frankly,  I 
believe  any  imports  over  5  percent  are 
outrageous,  and  I  still  believe  legislation 
ultimately  should  restrict  it  back  to  the 
1957  level,  but  for  now — the  immediate 
bill — my  colleague  from  Nebraska  has 
chosen  a  wise  course,  a  course  that  can¬ 
not  be  resisted  by  those  who  are  friends 
of  the  farmer.  It  would  give  a  great 
amount  of  relief  at  once. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  see 
any  inconsistency  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  proposed,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  not  had  any  commit¬ 
tee  hearings,  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority  only  last  week,  when  it 
successfully  advocated  placing  on  the 
calendar  a  complex  and  far-reaching 
bill  dealing  with  constiutional  questions, 
with  human  relationships,  with  social 
relationships,  and  business  relationships 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  has  not  had 
any  hearings  in  this  body  except  for  one 
witness  interrogated  by  one  Senator?  Is 
there  any  inconsistency  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  seeking 
committee  sessions  on  this  relatively 
simple  operation  embodied  in  the  Hruska 
amendment  as  opposed  to  no  committee 
hearings  on  the  complicated  legislation 
which  is  on  the  calendar,  debate  on 
which  will  start  in  a  very  short  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  inconsist¬ 
ency  whatever.  There  is  no  inconsisten¬ 
cy  in  supporting  the  Hruska  amendment. 
If  any  Senator  raises  his  voice  and  says, 
“We  must  have  some  committee  hearings 
before  we  pasS  the  Hruska  amendment,” 
I  hope  he  will  tell  us  whether  he  asked 
for  committee  hearings  before  the  ad¬ 
ministration  entered  into  the  agreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  That 
question  was  not  submitted  to  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress.  It  was  done  on  a 
diplomatic  level  under  this  ridiculous 
procedure  that  Uncle  Sam  can  buy  his 
way  to  peace  and  to  the  solution  of  all 
the  world’s  problems.  We  will  find  out, 
after  awhile,  that  we  cannot  bribe  the 
world  with  foreign  aid,  with  donations 
and  trade  concessions,  and  continue  to 
earn  its  respect. 

If  we  knew  of  a  hardware  merchant 
who  was  overstocking  his  store  with 
more  than  he  could  sell,  and  yet  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  buy,  we  would  not  respect  him; 
and  if  we  did  not  respect  him,  we  could 
not  trust  his  judgment  and  we  could  not 
follow  him. 

Uncle  Sam  is  caught  with  an  oversup¬ 
ply  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  he 
continues  to  buy  and  buy.  Will  the  in¬ 
telligent  people  of  the  world  respect  us? 
Of  course  they  will  not.  If  they  do  not 
respect  us,  will  they  follow  us?  Of 
course  they  will  not. 

We  must  do  the  proper,  businesslike 
thing  for  our  own  people,  or  we  cannot 
expect  the  intelligent  people  of  the  world 
to  follow  our  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute,  which  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
presently  no  amendment  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  substitute  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  would  like  to 
submit  his  amendment  to  the  cotton  title 
of  the  bill,  and  have  his  amendment 
made  the  pending  question,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  there  will  be  little,  if 
any,  debate  on  that  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  there  will  be  no  debate  on  it 
tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  see — but  there  will 
be  debate  on  the  amendment  tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  has  contemplated  having 
the  Senate  convene  at  an  early  hour  to¬ 
morrow.  In  that  connection,  I  also  won¬ 
der  about  the  situation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week — in  terms  of  whether  the 
committees  will  be  able  to  meet  during 
the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  at 
11  a.m.,  and  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
on  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  The  Senate 
has  already  spent  3  days  on  this  bill, 
and  we  hope  to  reach  a  point  where  one 
amendment — and  I  understand  there  are 
many  to  be  offered — will  be  offered  to  the 
pending  committee  sustitute. 

I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  whose  word  I 
always  take,  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
template  having  speeches  made  tonight 
on  his  amendment  to  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  I  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  confronting  the 
majority  leader  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  I  understand  that  thus  far  there 
have  not  been  requests  for  authorization 
for  committees  to  meet  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  Because  of  the  existing 
controversy  and  the  feeling  about  both 
of  the  titles  of  the  pending  bill,  I  believe 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  Senators 
should  be  present  to  hear  the  debate  on 
the  bill.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
would  object  to  any  request  for  author¬ 
ity  for  committees  to  meet  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  some  of  us  have 
canceled  our  engagements  for  today,  be¬ 
cause  we  understood  that  rollcall  votes 
would  be  taken  today.  Because  of  that 
assumption,  those  engagements  were 
canceled  in  good  faith. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  438 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  committee  substitute,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  438,  and  modify  it  as 
follows:  On  page  2,  in  line  13,  after  the 
words  “use  of”,  strike  out  “a  year  prior 


to  1963”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  “an¬ 
other  period,  subject  to  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  equitable,”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  to  the  committee  sub- 
situte,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Beginning  with  page  8,  line  2,  strike  out 
all  through  page  19,  line  3,  and  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  section : 

“  ‘Sec.  348.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  will  serve  to  maintain  and  ex¬ 
pand  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  is  authorized  to  make  payments 
through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind 
certificates  to  persons  who  consume  raw  up¬ 
land  cotton,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “proc¬ 
essors”,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  10  cents  per 
pound  on  that  part  of  the  raw  cotton  con¬ 
sumed  by  each  processor  in  excess  of  100  per 
centum  but  not  in  excess  of  120  per  centum 
of  his  base  during  the  period  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  1,  19644,  and  ending  July  31,  1966.  A 
base  shall  be  established  for  each  processor 
equal  to  twice  his  consumption  in  terms  of 
gross  weight  of  bales  of  raw  upland  cotton 
for  all  his  operations  in  the  calendar  year 
1963,  except  that  if  there  was  no  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  base  year  or  if  consumption 
during  the  base  year  was  abnormal,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  be  regulation  provide  for  use  of 
another  period,  subject  to  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  equitable,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  base.  Payments  to  processors  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  consumption  of  cotton, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  such  ac¬ 
counting  periods  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  facilitate  administration  of  this  section : 
Provided,  That  a  processor  receiving  pay¬ 
ments  on  such  basis  shall  refund  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  any  amount  received  in  excess 
of  the  amount  payable  under  this  section  on 
the  basis  of  actual  consumption  of  cotton 
during  the  entire  period  August  1,  1964, 
through  July  31,  1966,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  case  of  any  processor  with 
no  cotton  consumption  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  section,  payments  to  such  processor  shall 
be  made  on  one-tenth  of  his  weekly  or 
monthly  consumption  of  cotton,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  at  a  rate  not  exceed¬ 
ing  10  cents  per  pound.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘(a)’  before  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“  *(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  level  of  price  support  to  co- 
operators  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  up¬ 
land  cotton,  if  producers  have  not  disap¬ 
proved  marketing  quotas  for  the  crop,  shall 
be  that  which  reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  inch :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  provide  additional  price  support  to  co- 
operators  through  issuance  of  payment-in¬ 
kind  certificates  on  the  first  ten  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  produced  on  each  farm  allotment  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  basic 
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support  level  for  the  crop  and  tlie  support 
level  for  the  1963  crop.  Payment-in-kind 
certificates  issued  under  this  section  and  sec¬ 
tion  348  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  negotiable  and 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  cotton  under  regulations  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Secretary.  The  Corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  assist  the  producers  and  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  payment-in -kind  certificates  under  this 
section  and  such  section  348  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  subsection  and  such  sec¬ 
tion  348.  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not 
presented  for  redemption  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs 
of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  thirty  days  after  its  issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  its  presentation  for 
redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate.'  ” 

“Sec.  3.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  pay¬ 
ments  provided  for  under  section  348  of  this 
title.'  ” 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
take  a  recess  to  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TO¬ 
MORROW  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tomorrow 
night,  it  take  a  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  449 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  6196,  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  he  on  the 
table,  to  be  called  up  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the. 
table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  repeal  the  price  support  on 
tobacco.  Recently  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  issued  a  re¬ 
port  which  condemned  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  pointed  out  its  injurious  ef¬ 


fects  on  the  health  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  we  spent  about  $40  million  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  the  increased  production  of 
tobacco,  a  product  which  has  been  con¬ 
demned  so  strongly  by  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  this  position.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would 
repeal  the  price  support  program  and 
thereby  remove  further  commitment  of 
the  taxpayers  to  support  and  encourage 
the  production  of  a  commodity  which 
the  Surgeon  General  has  condemned  as 
being  injurious  to  the  health  of  our  peo¬ 
ple. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment 
shows  great  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
It  is  one  thing  to  propose  legislation 
designed  to  induce  people  to  stop  smok¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  continue  to 
pay  Government  subsidies  to  grow 
tobacco. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  serve  an  important  social 
purpose  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
smoking,  particularly  among  our  young 
people. 

I  shall  listen  to  the  debate  with  great 
interest,  particularly  to  the  reasons 
given  by  those  who  feel  that  the  $40  mil¬ 
lion  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  or  a 
similar  amount,  should  be  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  support 
the  production  of  a  commodity  which  is 
being  condemned,  at  the  same  time,  by 
another  Department  of  our  Government. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  initiative  in  pre¬ 
senting  this  amendment.  It  is  typical 
of  what  we  have  come  to  expect  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Delaware. 
I  am  sure  that  his  amendment  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank' 
the  Senator  for  his  comment.  In  the 
past  fiscal  year  we  spent  $16  million  for 
price  support  operations  for  this  com¬ 
modity.  Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
we  subsidized  the  sale  of  approximately 
$23  million  worth  of  American  tobacco, 
this  was  sold  for  foreign,  so-called  soft 
currencies,  and  $1,106,000  worth  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  title  IV.  That  makes  a 
total  expenditure  of  $40,973,000. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  recovery 
from  these  sales  for  soft  currency;  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  large  extent  this  represents  a 
direct  loss  or  subsidy.  To  that  extent 
American  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  the 
production  of  tobacco,  a  commodity 
which  has  been  denounced  by  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  as  being  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  amendment  would  not  write  into 
law  any  restriction  on  the  use  of  tobac¬ 
co.  It  would  merely  stop  a  procedure 
under  which  the  American  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  subsidize  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  commodity  which  has  been 
denounced  in  very  strong  terms  by  the 
Surgeon  General. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  for  making  his  pro¬ 
posal.  It  strikes  me  that  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing  by  his  amendment  to  demonstrate 
the  inconsistency  of  the  course  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  Government.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  proclaiming  to  the  citizens 
of  our  country  and  the  citizens  of  the 
world  that  smoking  is  damaging  to  health 
and  should  be  discontinued,  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  subsidizing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator’s  permission  to  become  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wel¬ 
come  the  Senator  of  Ohio  as  a  cospon¬ 
sor,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  may  be  added  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  tomor¬ 
row  I  contemplate  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  demonstrate  another  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  our  approach  to  economic  and 
farm  problems.  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
law  was  adopted  to  subsidize  the  sale  of 
cotton  to  foreign  importers,  it  was  argued 
that  the  subsidization  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  grower  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  in  1964,  and  the  very  per¬ 
sons  who  urged  the  subsidization  of  cot¬ 
ton  exports  are  now  complaining  that 
the  subsidies  are  damaging  their  econ¬ 
omy  within  the  United  States.  They  now 
say,  “Since  you  have  a  subsidy  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cotton,  to  make  it  available 
to  foreign  processors  cheaper  than  it  is 
made  available  to  U.S.  processors,  you 
must  give  us  relief,  and  the  relief  is  to 
subsidize  our  processors.” 

They  have  created  the  subsidy  for  ex¬ 
ports.  They  now  say,  “Let  us  keep  the 
subsidy  on  exports,  but  grant  us  another 
subsidy  to  American  processors.” 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  repeal 
the  subsidy  on  cotton  to  the  exporters  of 
the  United  States.  They  cannot  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  a  very  con¬ 
structive  suggestion.  I  pointed  out  ear¬ 
lier  that  in  the  late  fifties  the  price  sup¬ 
port  on  cotton  had  been  reduced  down¬ 
ward  to  about  28.9  cents  per  pound. 

As  we  reduced  the  price  support,  we 
reduced  our  inventory  to  a  little  less  than 
5  million  bales  of  cotton.  Instead  of 
continuing  this  direction  where  we  could 
eventually  eliminate  this  unweildly  in¬ 
ventory  which  was  being  carried  in  our 
warehouses,  the  administration,  in  1961, 
by  Executive  order  raised  the  price  sup¬ 
port  to  around  33  cents  per  pound,  with 
the  result  that  the  inventory  jumped  to 
11.5  million  bales.  We  will  add  another 
2  million  or  3  million  bales  this  year. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  cause  of 
this  increase  in  the  inventory  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  support-price,  and  thus  starting 
an  orderly  reduction,  the  bill  before  us 
proposes  to  subsidize  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  This  industry  does  have  a  problem, 
but  it  will  not  be  solved  by  creating  an 
entirely  new  subsidy  which  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  extra  $300  million  a  year. 
Furthermore,  the  tremendous  cost  of  this 
bill  is  not  included  in  the  President’s 
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budget.  Here  is  an  expenditure  of  an 
extra  $300  to  $400  million  which  is  not  a 
part  of  his  budget. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  this  bill  could 
properly  be  labeled  budget-buster  No.  1. 
If  it  is  passed  it  will  be  a  clear  indication 
that  the  administration  has  no  intention 
of  carrying  out  its  promises  of  cutting 
expenditures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  subsidize  the  export  of  cotton, 
was  the  choice  to  be  made,  to  compound 
that  mistake  now  by  providing  a  subsidy 
for  processors,  rather  than  to  repeal  the 
subsidy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  ac¬ 
cept  the  principle  that  is  outlined  in  the 
bill  now  before  us,  which  is  to  pay  the 
textile  industry  a  differential  between 
the  world  market  price  and  the  domestic 
price  of  cotton,  and  continue  a  high  sup¬ 
port  price  at  the  same  time,  is  in  my 
opinion  merely  a  new  multi-billion-dollar 
subsidy  program.  Once  this  principle 
has  been  adopted  in  connection  with  cot¬ 
ton,  what  will  prevent  someone  from  pre¬ 
senting  a  valid  argument  that  we  should 
adopt  this  principle  for  other  commod¬ 
ities? 

Why  should  not  wheat  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  domestic  millers  so  that  they  can 
produce  flour  for  the  American  house¬ 
wife,  at  the  same  price  level  at  which 
wheat  is  being  made  available  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  consumer? 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  knows,  we  are  selling  wheat  to 
Russia  today  at  about  60  cents  a  bushel 
lower  than  it  is  available  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer.  I  believe  that  is  wrong, 
but  here  today  instead  of  correcting  this 
situation  we  are  being  asked  to  expand 
it  further. 

By  the  same  token,  livestock  feeders 
today  must  pay  the  American  price  for 
feed  grains.  If  we  are  to  readjust  the 
price  of  cotton  for  the  textile  mills  to 
the  world  level,  what  argument  have  we 
against  permitting  a  readjustment  of 
prices  for  feed  grains  to  the  world  price? 

To  expand  this  principle,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dressed-up  version 
of  the  Brannan  plan,  to  all  commodities 
would  cost  an  extra  $3  to  $5  billion  an¬ 
nually. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  me  a 
question,  but  perhaps  the  impression 
that  is  sought  to  be  made  upon  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  that  in  Washington  are  men  who  are 
capable  of  achieving  miracles,  and  that 
they  will  solve  all  the  problems.  The 
modem  economists,  the  prophets  of  the 
theory  that  one  can  spend  more  each 
year  than  is  taken  in,  will  come  up  with 
a  cure.  But  if  we  subsidize  the  proces¬ 
sors  of  cotton,  how  can  we  escape  sub¬ 
sidizing  those  who  are  in  the  livestock 
business  or  are  engaged  in  businesses  re¬ 
lated  to  wheat? 

Logic  means  nothing.  There  is  a  will 
to  attain  an  objective;  and  with  that 
will,  the  objective  will  be  achieved,  re¬ 
gardless  of  inconsistency.  If  it  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  produce  logic,  the  great  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  fantastic  plan  will  go  to 
some  college  or  university,  and  bring  up 
some  economist  with  a  modem,  new  the¬ 
ory  who  will  demonstrate  that  black  is 
white  and  white  is  black,  that  Williams 
knows  nothing;  that  Lausche  knows 
nothing;  that  Cooper  knows  a  little — not 
as  much  as  he  thinks  he  knows ;  but  that 
Humphrey  knows  everything. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
closer  to  the  truth  than  he  realizes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  least  I  am  not 
speaking. 

I  do  know  that  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  submitted  an  emandment  re¬ 
lating  to  tobacco.  Did  he  submit  it  for 
printing? 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
The  amendment  has  been  sent  to  the 
desk  and  will  be  called  up  later  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  in¬ 
tend  to  call  it  up  for  debate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  too  much 
opposition  to  it.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Surgeon  General  has  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  using  tobacco  it  ap¬ 
peal's  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  re¬ 
peal  the  law  requiring  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  support  its-production. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  should  object 
to  repealing  a  program  which  requires 
the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  increased 
production  of  this  commodity.  This 
amendment  would  repeal  the  mandatory 
provision  of  the  law  under  which  the 
taxpayers  support  the  production  of 
this  commodity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  can  be  debated 
when  the  Senator  calls  up  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
may  be  a  little  opposition  to  it,  but  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  too  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  will  be  opposi¬ 
tion  and  from  me.  I  am  sorry  the  Sena¬ 
tor  did  not  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  am  I. 
But  the  Texas  steamroller  was  moving, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  even  before  I  knew  its  considera¬ 
tion  was  contemplated.  At  the  last 
minute  orders  came  from  the  White 
House.  The  bill  had  to  be  reported  and 
considered  before  the  civil  rights  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
there  was  no  time  even  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  bill  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  make  it  the  pending  business.  I  regret 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  not  only  this  amend¬ 
ment  but  also  the  many  other  amend¬ 
ments  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Senators’  amendment  to  be 
to  abolish  the  price  support  program 
for  tobacco  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  shall  have  a  chance 
to  debate  that  later,  if  the  Senator  offers 
his  amendment  for  a  vote. 

The  report  “Smoking  and  Health”  has 


been  of  concern  to  everyone.  I  have 
read  the  report.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  have  read 
it.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  its  merits 
this  afternoon.  I  shall  say  only  a  few 
words  about  it  now,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  submitted  his 
amendment. 

The  report  "Smoking  and  Health”  rep¬ 
resents  findings,  not  new  research.  It  is 
based  on  old  research.  I  do  not  wish  to 
derogate  it;  all  of  us  are  interested  in 
health.  I  should  say  that  I  would  have 
to  place  its  basic  proposition  before  even 
my  own  interest  in  a  matter  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  my  own  State. 

The  Advisory  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon 
the  suggestion  of  President  Kennedy  was 
directed  to  conduct  its  work  in  two 
phases.  One  phase  was  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  health  issue ;  the  second  phase 
was  to  concern  itself  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  report,  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  the  report.  The  second 
phase  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  I 
understand  that  it  will  get  underway 
at  an  early  date. 

Also,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  announced  that  it  will  conduct  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  implementation  of  the  re¬ 
port,  and  it  has  been  speculated  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  attempt 
to  regulate  the  labeling  of  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts.  Farther,  bills  dealing  with  the 
subject  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

If  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
health,  I  would  like  to  know  what  he 
believes  would  be  accomplished  by  his 
amendment,  if  it  should  be  adopted,  un¬ 
less  it  is  the  Senator’s  intention  to  seek 
to  prohibit  the  production  or  sale  of 
tobacco  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  does  not  propose  to  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  production  or  sale  of 
tobacco.  The  amendment  merely  would 
repeal  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
law  under  which  the  taxpayers  support 
the  production  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  effect  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators’  amendment  would  be  the  unlim¬ 
ited  production  of  tobacco  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  prices,  with  no  kind  of  governmental 
grading  for  quality.  The  Senator  says 
he  is  thinking  about  health,  but  his 
amendment  would  flood  the  country 
with  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of 
low  quality  surplus  tobacco  produced  at 
cheap  prices. 

The  only  effect  of  the  Senator’s  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  to  increase  the  volume  of 
smoking  tobacco — and  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer.  The  manufacturers 
would  buy  tobacco  cheap,  and  would 
continue  to  produce  cigarettes,  and  the 
people  who  like  to  smoke  cigarettes 
might  be  able  to  buy  them  at  a  lower 
price.  The  only  ones  who  would  be 
ground  down  under  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  be 
the  tobacco  farmers.  I  shall  oppose  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  interested 
in  the  Senator’s  definition  of  a  noncon- 
troversial  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
I  got  the  definition  from  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  who  said  one  day  be¬ 
fore  he  introduced  a  bill  that  he  always 
examined  both  sides.  That  is  what  I 
did.  I  adopted  the  Senator’s  definition, 
although  I  recognize  that  there  may  be 
some  slight  controversy.  However,  the 
amendment  is  submitted  in  all  serious¬ 
ness.  This  amendment  would  repeal  the 
mandatory  provision  under  which  tax¬ 
payers  are  required  to  support  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  commodity  which  has  been 
denounced  by  the  Surgeon  General  as 
being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  these  matters,  but  I  join  with  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  in  saying, 
without  considering  the  medical  or 
health  aspects  of  the  product,  that  no 
program  has  cost  the  Government  less 
or  has  worked  better  than  the  price 
support,  acreage  allotment,  and  market¬ 
ing  quota  program  for  tobacco.  That  is 
not  necessarily  justification  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  such.  There  are  other  aspects 
of  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
wish  to  discuss  them. 

But  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  know  that  any  action  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  rush 
this  bill  to  the  calendar  of  the  Senate 
was  not  taken  at  the  direction  of  the 
White  House.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  clearly  that  the  White  House  was 
not  asking  for  that,  because  the  White 
House  was  demanding  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  be  brought  up  at  once.  How¬ 
ever,  it  so  happens  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  occasionally  meet  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  aur 
thorization  bill  for  procurement  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  first  be 
brought  up,  and  that  next  the  farm  bill 
should  be  brought  up.  I  take  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  that;  and  I  am  sorry  if 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  was  not 
nimble  enough  of  foot  or  quick  enough 
of  limb — although  I  know  he  is  certainly 
quick  enough  of  mind — to  be  able  to  get 
this  far-reaching  amendment  before  the 
Senate;  and  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  whose  judg¬ 
ment  I  always  respect,  to  have  a  chance 
to  examine  this  matter  and  to  testify 
about  it  and  to  produce  witnesses,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  not  want  any  spontaneous, 
impromptu,  ill-considered,  or  intemper¬ 
ate  action  taken  on  these  important 
matters. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  after  listening  to  the  persua¬ 
sive  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  join  him  in  sending  the  whole 
bill  back  to  the  committee  where  hear¬ 
ings  can  be  held. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  O,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  need  not 
take  on  such  a  heavy  burden.  Let  us 
just  send  his  amendment  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  made  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion  of  any  made  today — 
namely,  to  recommit  the  bill — so  that  it 
may  be  further  studied — while  we  return 
to  the  point  where  the  President — who 
wanted  the  civil  rights  bill  to  come  be¬ 
fore  us  first — will  again  be  able  to  exert 
his  influence  on  the  distinguished  lead¬ 
ership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
bring  the  civil  rights  bill  before  us. 

But  to  speak  specifically  on  the  tobacco 
amendment,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  sit  down  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  per¬ 
haps  with  his  colleague  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  ,  and  perhaps  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Netjberger  1  — — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  that  would  be 
a  most  delightful  trio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  reasonable  can  be  worked  out. 
There  is  nothing  like  negotiation,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  equitably  with  these 
problems.  That  is  just  a  suggestion 
which  I  hope  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  all  I  am  trying  to  do  under 
this  amendment  is  to  repeal  the  law  un¬ 
der  which  the  American  taxpayers  are 
now  required  to  underwrite  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco — a  commodity  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  f 

Certainly  this  amendment  is  a  con¬ 
structive  one.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
field  of  the  recommendation  by  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  that  tobacco  be  removed 
from  the  market.  The  amendment 
merely  proposes  that  none  of  the  money 
of  the  American  taxpayers  be  used  to  un¬ 
derwrite  the  production  of  tobacco. 
After  all,  why  should  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  be  required 
to  pay  $40  million  annually  to  subsidize 
the  production  of  tobacco? 

I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  evaluate  the  opinion  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General;  but  it  is  an  opinion  from 
a  responsible  source,  and  we  cannot 
ignore  it. 

Furthermore,  we  should  realize  that 
no  one  has  argued  that  tobacco  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  health  of  Americans,  whereas 
many  persons  have  argued  that  tobacco 
is  injurious  to  the  health.  Certainly 
there  are  many  better  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers 
than  to  use  it  to  encourage  increased 
production  ol  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say — no  matter  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  says,  and  I,  too,  have  very  great 
respect  for  his  ability  and  his  outstand¬ 
ing  integrity — that  I  think  he  has  gone  a 
little  far  in  attempting  to  place  his  judg¬ 
ment  about  tobacco  above  that  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  and  in  attempting  to 
decide  more  than  the  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided,  and  in  attempting  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done  before  the  Commission  has 
finished  its  work,  and  in  attempting  to 
usurp  even  the  prerogative  of  the  Fed¬ 


eral  Trade  Commission,  which  itself  may 
attempt  to  go  too  far. 

I  repeat  that  the  only  result  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  flood  the  coun¬ 
try  with  cheap  tobacco,  and  ruin  the  to¬ 
bacco  farmer.  I  intend  to  oppose  his 
amendment  with  all  my  might. 

'  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way-  interfere  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  any  other  agency  in  any 
of  their  decisions.  The  amendment  will 
not  interfere  with  anything  except  the 
flow  of  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  production 
of  an  increased  crop  of  tobacco.  The 
amendment  merely  states  that  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  should  no  longer  be  used 
to  subsidize  the  production  of  tobacco.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  very  modest 
approach  to  this  problem,  which  was  so 
forcefully  called  to  our  attention  by  the 
Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  able  to 
work  out  some  arrangement.  It  seems 
to  me  this  will  give  us  plenty  to  do  in  the 
days  ahead. 


THE  1964  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
AWARDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on 
February  24,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  made  awards  to  outstanding  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  and  organizations  for  the 
great  record  they  have  made  in  further¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  conservation. 

One  of  those  selected  was  Mr.  Henry 
Gerber,  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  whose 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  con¬ 
servation  has  been  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Gerber 
over  the  years  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  know  of  no  one  in  my  State 
who  has  been  more  helpful  to  me  on  all 
conservation  and  reclamation  projects 
than  Mr.  Gerber. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  that  his 
sgreat  ability  was  recognized  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  in  making  this 
aw^ird. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Secretary’s  announcement 
of  the\awards  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.X 

There  Being  no  objection,  the  an¬ 
nouncements  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Records  as  follows : 

Secretary  UdaliNannounces  1964  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  Awards 

Two  judges,  a  State  official,  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  two  otherileading  conservation¬ 
ists  have  been  nameoVto  receive  the  1964 
Conservation  Service  Awards  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  announced  today.  \ 

The  awards  are  made  annually  to  private 
citizens  and  organizations  feds,  outstanding 
efforts  in  furthering  the  objectives  of  na¬ 
tural  resource  conservation  programs. 

Honored  for  impressive  service  activities  in 
the  field  of  conservation  were:  HonADan  H. 
Hughes,  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  former  district 
judge  and  member  of  local,  State,  and\na- 
tional  advisory  boards  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  Hon.  J.  E.  Sturrock,  of  Austin. 
Tex.,  former  county  judge  and  general  man-S 
ager  of  the  Texas  Water  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Earl  Coe,  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  director. 
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State  department  of  conservation  and  former 
secretary  of  State  and  member  of  the  State 
legislature;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association, 
■Jew  York;  the  Secretary’s  Advisory  Board  on 
jldlife  Management;  Henry  Gerber,  of 
rath  Falls,  Oreg.,  chairman  of  the  State 
advisory  board  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agemWit;  and  Sebastian  Williams,  Marys¬ 
ville,  Vfc^sh.,  member  of  the  Tulalip  Indian 
Tribe. 

The  Conservation  Service  Award  to  Judge 
Hughes  recognizes  his  many  years  of  devoted 
efforts,  strongs  support,  and  activity  partici¬ 
pation  in  lanckand  water  resources  conser¬ 
vation.  Judge  Ilughes  is  chairman  of  the 
National  AdvisorXcouncil,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  a  men^ber  of  the  Colorado  Wa¬ 
ter  Conservation  Bo$rd,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  rewritS^the  Colorado  Water 
Code. 

“As  a  result  of  your  effdW/S  we  have  such 
projects  as  the  TJncompahgr\  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson,  the  Colorado NRiver  Storage 
and  participating  projects,  ancNjhe  Frying- 
pan- Arkansas,’’  wrote  Secretary  ^Tdall  in  a 
letter  to  Judge  Hughes. 

“Your  contributions  as  a  menibeK  of  the 
local.  State,  and  National  advisory  boards  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  haveNjeen 
important  in  the  development  of  land  m$^i- 
agement  policies  and  programs.” 

Judge  Sturrock  was  cited  for  his  work  ove? 
the  past  three  decades  in  furthering  water 
resource  development  and  conservation  on 
a  State  and  national  scope.  “You  recognized 
the  necessity  for  a  broad  and  coordinated 
approach  to  water  resources  problems  and 
projects,  and  have  shown  rare  vision  in  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  future,”  Secretary  Udall 
said. 

“In  the  role  of  coordinator,  catalyst,  man¬ 
ager,  and  worker,  you  played  a  major  part 
in  developing  a  unified  water  plan  for  the 
State  of  Texas.  Through  key  positions  in 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  and  as 
Director  in  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  your  role  in  connection  with  na¬ 
tional  water  resources  has  been  a  most  signif¬ 
icant  one.” 

In  honoring  Mr.  Coe  for  his  service  in  the 
interest  of  resource  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Secretary  Udall  wrote,  “As  a 
private  citizen,  legislator,  and  State  official 
you  have  distinguished  yourself  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  conservationist  dedicated  to  an  orderly 
and  comprehensive  resource  development 
program.” 

“Your  work  on  behalf  of  the  Hanford  Gen¬ 
erating  Plant,  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  J 
Southwest  Interconnection,  and  optimur 
development  of  the  Columbia  River 
brought  significant  benefits  to  your  rejffon 
and  the  Nation.” 

Work  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Associa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  44  years  in  education  and 
public  service  in  the  field  of  conservation 
was  praised  by  Secretary  Udall  M  his  letter 
to  Oscar  S.  Straus,  president  of/the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  association  was  instrumental  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Birthplace  Home  in  New  York  City  and  the 
preservation  of  SagamoreyHill  at  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  both  wittywaluable  collections 
of  Roosevelt  memorabilia,  furnishings,  and 
books. 

The  association  hfis  perpetuated  the  ideas 
Theodore  Roosevaft  believed  in  and  tried  to 
embody  in  pracjace  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation’s  natural  resources.  “In  doing 
this,”  Secretaiy  Udall  said,  “it  has  performed 
a  valuable  .Service  in  educating  the  public 
and  influencing  public  opinion  for  an  en¬ 
lightened'  policy  of  conservation.” 

Presenting  the  Conservation  Service  Award 
to  thg  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  Manage¬ 
ment,  Secretary  Udall  hailed  the  board’s  re¬ 
port  “Wildlife  Management  in  the  National 
rks”  as  a  contribution  of  national  sig- 
lcance  “which  has  materially  strengthened 
the  Department  of  the  Interior’s  conserva¬ 


tion  program.”  At  the  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  board  reviewed  wildlife  poli¬ 
cies  and  management  programs  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  to  determine  their  ade¬ 
quacy  under  constantly  changing  ecological 
conditions  and  land  use  patterns. 

Comprising  the  board  are  Chairman  Dr. 
A.  Starker  Leopold,  associate  director,  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  University  of 
California;  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  a  former 
Director  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Dr. 
Clarence  Cottam,  chairman,  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Parks  Association,  and  director.  Welder  Wild¬ 
life  Foundation,  Sinton,  Tex.;  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  executive  director,  National  Wild¬ 
life  Federation;  and  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain, 
chairman,  Department  of  Conservation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

In  their  report,  submitted  March  4,  1963, 
the  board  members  brought  to  bear  a  collec¬ 
tive  personal  knowledge  and  professional 
judgment  covering  nearly  all  major  parks 
and  monuments  in  the  entire  national  park 
system. 

The  board’s  report  “has  become  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  classic  definition  of  depart¬ 
mental  and  National  Park  Service  principles 
and  policies  relative  not  only  to  park  wild-, 
life  but  to  the  fundamental  purposes,  appro/ 
priate  uses,  and  national  and  worldwide  val¬ 
ues  of  the  national  park  system  itself,”  ^se¬ 
cretary  Udall  said. 

In  reviewing  the  conservation  achievement 
ofSMr.  Gerber,  Secretary  Udall  congratulated 
hink  for  his  ardent  support  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  varied  programs  for  resoupce  manage¬ 
ment  and  cited  his  “distinct  contribution  to 
the  programs  of  the  Bureau  oDLand  Manage¬ 
ment  in  it6  management  and'conservation  of 
the  Nation\  land  and  natural  resources.” 

Mr.  Gerberyhas  been  a/nember  of  a  Graz¬ 
ing  District  Advisory  Board  almost  contin¬ 
uously  since  193$.  Foi/many  years  a  member 
of  the  State  Adviscryfiloard  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  ManagemenyOie  is  now  chairman  of 
that  board  and  the  Oregon  cattle  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  National  Advisory  Board  Council 
for  Public  Land  Management. 

“You  haver  rendered  excellent  service  in 
connection/with  the  Vale  Project  in  Oregon, 
a  major  amge  rehabilitatiomnrogram  on  6.5 
million  /fores  of  rangeland,”  \aid  Secretary 
Udall. /  “You  have  continually,  worked  at 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  between 
thfyDepartment  and  the  users  of  thg  Federal 

,  ige.” 

Secretary  Udall  presented  the  Conservation 
'Service  Award  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his\pro- 
gressive  “efforts  and  leadership  in  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Pacing 
Northwest,  particularly  in  waters  on  ancl 
adjacent  to  the  Tulalip  Indian  Reservation.' 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of  the  Tulalip 
Tribes,  Inc.,  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation  and 
was  former  business  manager  for  the  tribes’ 
industrial  programs. 

'‘“You  have  worked  diligently  with  tribal 
leaders,  and  with  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
community  leaders  interested  in  the  fishery 
program,”  Secretary  Udall  said.  “Through 
your  farsighted  concern  for  the  conservation 
of  tl>e  fishery  resources,  you  have  encouraged 
and  promoted  close  cooperation  between  trib¬ 
al  groups  and  the  non-Indian  communities 
in  this  important  program.” 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
MARCH  2 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  Independence  Day.  Texas  In¬ 
dependence  Day.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  59  men,  English 
speaking  and  Spanish  speaking,  born  in 
Texas,  in  Mexico,  in  Canada,  in  all  the 
British  Isles,  in  Virignia  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  in  9  other  States  of  the  American 


Union,  all  then  residents  of  Texas,  met 
in  a  blacksmith  shop  at  Washington-yn- 
the-Brazos  River,  and  declared  Texas 
independent  from  Mexico.  / 

When  the  Texas  Declaration  or  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed,  Santa  Anna  with 
several  thousand  men  held  the  Alamo  in 
San  Antonio  under  seige.  /Santa  Anna 
had  besieged  the  chapel/ortress  since 
February  23;  it  was  held  by  186  brave 
men  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
William  B.  Travis,  James  Bowie,  and 
David  Crockett,  myn  born  in  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Texas,  men  bom  in  the 
British  Isles,  merr  born  in  a  dozen  States 
of  the  American  Union.  Some  were  old 
veterans  like  Bowie  Knife  Creator  James 
Bowie,  or  Frontiersman  Davy  Crockett. 
Some  wer f  mere  boys,  not  yet  15  years 
of  age.  /ll  fought  to  the  death.  There 
were  no  survivors  in  their  battle  for 
liberty  when  the  Alamo  fell  on  March  6, 
183&r  just  4  days  after  independence  was 
declared. 

'This  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  first  such  declaration  in  the  world  to 
declare  the  failure  of  the  government  be¬ 
ing  opposed,  to  support  a  public  system 
of  education,  as  a  cause  for  revolution. 
This  the  Texas  patriots  did  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  although  possessed  of  al¬ 
most  boundless  resources  (the  public  do¬ 
main)  and,  although,  it  is  an  axiom,  in 
political  science,  that  unless  a  people  are 
educated  and  enlightened  it  is  idle  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  continuance  of  civil  liberty,  or  the 
capacity  for  self-government. 

Mr.  President,  Texas  established  her 
independence  by  the  valor  of  her  people 
and  by  force  of  arms. 

Sam  Houston,  commander  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  Texans  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  April  21,  1836,  was  born  March 
2,  1793.  March  2  is  a  double  holiday:  It 
is  Texas  Independence  Day  and  the 
birthday  of  the  liberator,  Sam  Houston. 

Mr.  President,' within  10  years  of  the 
Texas  declaration,  Texas  was  admitted 
as  a  State  in  the  Union.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  act,  California,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  portions 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  were  acquired 
by  the  Union,  and  our  flag  was  carried 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  our  manifest  destiny 
ichieved. 

Ir.  President,  our  people  have 
spanned  the  continent,  our  new  fron- 
tiersSof  land  were  won  on  this  continent 
long  os(er  a  century  ago,  but  the  higher 
boundary,  the  greater  frontier,  called  for 
in  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

Full  education  of  our  children  is  an 
American  dream,  a  Texas  dream.  This 
88th  Congress  mus  passed  five  education 
bills  to  help  makerthat  dream  come  true. 
But  there  is  much  nrore  to  be  done,  on  a 
State  and  National  lkvel.  The  cold  war 
GI  bill  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  cries 
out  for  passage.  Texas\suffers  in  35th 
place  among  the  States  iNj-he  education 
of  our  children. 

Free  public  education  for  children 
through  junior  college,  now  available  in 
very  few  States  in  the  Union,  should  now 
become  a  must  for  every  State,  and  its 
opportunity  open  before  every  American 
child. 
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'We  can  best  serve  the  spirit  of  March 
2,  the  spirit  of  1836,  the  spirit  of  the 
Alamo,  and  the  spirit  of  San  Jacinto,  by 
establishing  such  public  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  20th  century  now. 

This  is  the  great  goal,  the  unfinished 
task  ahead  ol  us,  as  it  was  in  1836.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  this  unfinished 
work.  \ 

ACTIVITIES  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  CHURCHES  1$T  SUPPORT  OF 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mh  President,  I 
have  received  in  my  officeSa  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Maj.  EdgakC.  Bundy, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Church  League 
of  America,  in  Wheaton,  Ill.Xto  Mr. 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  In  this  letter  Major 
Bundy  raises  a  most  valid  question  about 
activities  of  the  National  Council  \f 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  State!? 
of  America  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress.  As  I  understand  our  tax  laws, 
Mr.  President,  these  activities  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  are  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  tax-exempt  privileges  which 
have  been  granted  to  it.  This  letter  and 
the  attached  letter  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  to  executives  of 
State  Councils  of  Churches  and  other 
interested  persons,  dated  February  5, 
1964,  clearly  show  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  is  engaging  in  polit¬ 
ical  activity  of  a  lobbying  nature.  The 
letter  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  further  stresses  the  importance 
of  placing  pressures  on  the  U.S.  Senate, 
both  in  person  and  by  mail,  in  order  to 
try  to  railroad  the  strongest  possible 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  through 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Major  Bundy’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Caplin  and  the  attached  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  types  of 
pressures  being  used  to  railroad  this  leg¬ 
islation  through  the  Senate — even  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  internal  revenue  lawy  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  calling'  these 
letters  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means'  Commit¬ 
tee  and  of  the  chairman  of/the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  for/  appropriate 
study  and  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  ppfnted  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

February  27,  1964. 
Mr.  Mortimer  M.  C/lin, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.l 

Dear  Mr.  Carlin:  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to/the  enclosed  photographic  re¬ 
production /of  a  letter  dated  February  5, 
1964,  on  the  official  letterhead  of  the  National 
Council /5f  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  pi  America. 

Yo>f  will  note  that  the  executives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  are  openly 
lobbying  for  the  passage  of  current  proposed 
Bgislation  now  under  consideration  by  the 


Congress,  namely  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill.  Mention  is  made  of  a  lobbyist,  one 
James  Hamilton,  who  is  maintained  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  for  the  purpose  of  “working  on 
legislation.’’  Furthermore,  you  will  notice 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  clergymen  everywhere 
to  support  the  particular  legislation  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress,  under  which  an  or¬ 
ganization  may  possess  and  retain  its  tax- 
exempt.  status,  forbid  such  organizations 
from  engaging  in  any  activities  designed  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  my  understanding  is  correct,  it  is 
clear  that  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  violated  the  tax  laws  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  at  least.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  how  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  is  able  to  retain  its  tax-exempt 
status? 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  Chuck  League 
of  America,  a  tax-exempt  organization  which 
has  always  scrupulously  observed  the  re¬ 
quirements  imposed  by  law,  I  should  like  to 
receive  your  official  opinion  as  to : 

(1)  Whether  or  not  the  National  Council 
?f  Churches  has  violated  the  tax  laws  in 

|ht  of  its  self-disclosed  activities  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  letter  of  February  5,  1964; 
ancf 

(2) \Whether  or  not  the  Department  of  Ir 
ternal  Revenue  will  conduct  an  investig 
tion  intXthe  apparent  violations  of  the/tax 
laws  by  toe  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  know Wheth¬ 
er  your  Department  will  inform  me  of  its 
final  determination  in  this  matter  relative 
to  the  National  ^Council  of  Chui/hes. 

I  shall  await  yXjr  reply  wit/ great  inter¬ 
est. 

Very  truly  you)' 

gai/  C.  Bundy, 
ecutive  Secretary. 

National  Co/tciiAof  the 

Churches  of  Christ, 

New  Yorlt,  N.Y.,  Febnmry  5, 1964. 
Executives  of  Shttte  Councils  Churches; 

Other  Interested  Persons. 

Dear  Friends:  Congratulations  tAyou  and 
all  of  the  people  in  your  State  whose  sup¬ 
port  has  made  it  possible  for  the  civiPrights 
bill  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Th/  are  now  a  number  of  things  for 
to  don 

/  Ask  those  who  have  been  working  on 
t/fe  civil  rights  bill  in  your  communities  to 
vatch  the  progress  of  the  bill  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  contact  their  Congressmen  to  sup¬ 
port  passage  of  a  strong  bill  with  FEPC 
and  public  accommodations.  They  can  tell 
from  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
whether  a  barrage  of  telegrams,  telephone 
calls  and  even  visits  to  their  respective  Con¬ 
gressmen  may  be  useful. 

2.  Our  own  representative  in  Washington, 
James  Hamilton,  and  others  working  on  the 
legislation  expect  the  Senate  to  be  our  major 
problem.  A  filibuster  is  likely.  Watch  ,the 
newspapers  for  any  indication  of  when  the 
bill  will  reach  the  Senate. 

3.  Be  prepared,  at  the  time  the  bill  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  reach  the  Senate,  to  have  delega¬ 
tions  ready  from  your  State  to  come  to 
Washington  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible. 

4.  We  plan  round-the-clock  church  serv¬ 
ices  in  Washington  at  the  time  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  of  the  Senate  and  during  any 
filibuster  which  develops. 

5.  Will  you  send  us  a  list  of  clergymen 
whom  you  know  would  be  willing  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  preaching  mission  in  our  church 
services  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
filibuster. 

6.  The  moment  the  bill  is  announced  to 
reach  the  Senate,  a  massive  letter  writing 
campaign  will  be  necessary.  Remind  every¬ 


one  that  their  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
visits  have  made  the  progress  of  the  bill 
possible.  Official  Washington  leaders  have/ 
said  to  us  that  it  is  largely  the  church  whic/ 
has  made  the  legislation  move  forward.^ 

Congratulations  again,  for  each  person/vho 
wrote  a  letter,  sent  a  message,  or  interviewed 
a  Senator  or  Congressman  truly  /4s  the 
church. 

Whenever  we  do  things  in  an  orc/Hy  lawful 
fashion  it  encourages  all  people/ Therefore, 
the  legislation  has  more  imj/tance  than 
the  placing  of  a  law  on  the/tatute  books. 
The  passage  of  such  a  bill  /dlcates  our  be¬ 
lief  that  America  can  still /complish  things 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Please  let  us  have  v/rfur  list  of  ministers 
as  soon  as  possible.  Jwe  hope  you  will  also 
report  any  progress/in  the  mobilization  of 
the  people  of  your  State. 

Cordially  v*furs, 

Ro/ert  W.  Spike, 

Executive  Director. 
Inna  Arnold  Hedgeman, 
Coordinator,  Special  Events. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton — and 
wheat — to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
cotton  program  proposed  by  H.R.  6196 
constitutes  an  attempt  to  deal  with  what 
it,  to  many  of  us,  an  old  problem,  which 
through  continuing  deterioration  has  be¬ 
come  a  deadly  serious  one.  The  dilemma 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  both  predictable  and  pre¬ 
dicted,  but  it  is  no  less  a  dilemma  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  required  some¬ 
thing  less  than  clairvoyance  to  antici¬ 
pate  its  occurrence. 

U.S.  grown  cotton  is  rapidly  becoming 
noncompetitive . 

For  8  years  now,  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  have  not  been  able  to  buy  cotton 
at  the  price  which  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  could  buy  it.  At  the  present  time, 
the  domestic  manufacturers  must  pay 
about  8 ‘/2  cents  more  per  pound  than  do 
foreign  manufacturers.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cost 
of  cotton  has  averaged  55  percent  of  the 
selling  price  of  manufactured  cotton 
products.  The  results  of  the  two-price 
system  are  twofold. 

First.  Imports  of  cotton  products  have 
increased  from  the  equivalent  of  about 
181,000  bales  in  1955  to  nearly  700,000 
bales  in  1963. 

Second.  Since  the  last  quarter  of  1960, 
cotton  has  suffered  a  direct  competitive 
loss  to  synthetic  fibers  of  almost  2  mil¬ 
lion  bales. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  entire  cotton 
industry,  from  the  producer  to  the  broker 
who  sells  the  manufactured  product.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  problem  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  only,  for  the  manufacturer  can 
shift  his  production  to  synthetics,  as  he 
is  increasingly  doing.  It  is  a  problem 
for  the  cotton  industry  in  its  entirety. 

The  public  also  has  a  large  stake  in 
this  program.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  fact  that  the  more  noncompetitive 
cotton  becomes,  the  greater  the  amount 
which  will  end  up  in  Government  stor- 
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age,  and  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program  to  the  Government.  De¬ 
spite  a  cut  in  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  more  than  2  million  acres, 
annual  storage  and  handling  charges  on 
Government  cotton  have  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  2  years  from  $25  million  to 
about  $75  million.  As  taxpayers,  the 
public  has  a  big  stake  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

The  public  also  has  a  stake  in  the 
problem  as  consumers.  According  to  a 
recent  study  correlating  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton  cloth, 
changes  in  the  price  of  one  was  almost 
invariably  reflected  by  proportionate 
changes  in  the  other.  Thus  the  premium 
above  the  world  market  price  paid  by 
domestic  manufacturers  for  raw  cotton 
is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  two-price  system 
would  accrue  primarily  into  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  consumer. 

The  elimination  of  the  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  cotton  has  repeatedly  been  rec¬ 
ommended  in  this  body.  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  287,  which  au¬ 
thorized  an  investigation  of  the  factors 
bearing  on  the  plight  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry.  Pursuant  to  this  reso¬ 
lution,  a  very  thorough  investigation  was 
conducted  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Nu¬ 
merous  hearings  were  held  both  in 
Washington  and  at  various  other  points 
in  the  country.  In  its  report  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  filed  on  February  4,  1959,  the  sub¬ 
committee  recommended : 

We  recommend  immediate  elimination  of 
the  two-price  system  on  cotton  which  adds 
to  the  competitive  disadvantage  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry  vis-a-vis  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  textiles  who  use  American 
grown  cotton  to  manufacture  textile  products 
sold  in  our  markets.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to 
eliminate  the  two-price  system  on  cotton  im¬ 
mediately,  we  recommend  that  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ported  cotton  products  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  foreign  produced  and  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  cotton  products  resulting  from  the 
two-price  cotton  system.  If  the  two-price 
system  is  to  be  eliminated  gradually,  as  is 
envisaged  under  legislation  now  in  effect,  we 
recommend  that  tariffs  be  increased  immedi¬ 
ately  to  compensate  for  differences  in  cost 
resulting  from  the  two-price  cotton  system, 
and  that  these  additions  to  the  tariff  be 
scaled  down  as  the  price  differential  to  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  purchasers  of  American 
cotton  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 

This  same  subcommittee  has  each  year 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  and  has  kept  the  Senate  advised  as 
to  the  situation  in  supplemental  reports. 
For  instance,  in  its  report  to  the  Senate 
on  March  14,  1961,  the  subcommittee 
stated : 

We  are  encouraged  to  see  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  currently  examining 
possible  alternatives  to  the  present  price  sup¬ 
port  program  for  cotton  which  has  resulted 
in  a  two-price  system  penalizing  American 
cotton  manufacturers.  We  recommended 
that  this  investigation  be  completed  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  with  a  view  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  two-price  system.  If, this  system 
is  to  be  eliminated  gradually,  we  recommend 
that  tariffs  and/or  fees  be  increased  immedi¬ 
ately  to  compensate  for  differences  in  cost 
resulting  from  the  present  two-price  system, 
and  that  these  tariffs  be  scaled  down  as  the 


price  differential  to  foreign  and  domestic 
purchasers  of  American  cotton  is  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

In  April  1962,  the  subcommittee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  that  under  the 
President’s  seven-point  program  on 
textiles : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  di¬ 
rected  to  explore  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.S. 
mills  of  the  adverse  differential  in  raw  cot¬ 
ton  costs  between  domestic  and  foreign  tex¬ 
tile  producers. 

The  explorations  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  resulted  in  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  however,  and  in  its  report  of  July  18, 
1963,  the  Textile  Subcommittee  recog¬ 
nized  that  Congress  would  have  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  The  subcommittee 
reported : 

We  agree  fully  with  President  Kennedy 
that  the  inequity  of  the  two-price  system  of 
cotton  costs  remains  as  a  unique  burden 
upon  the  American  textile  industry,  for 
which  a  solution  must  be  found  in  the  near 
future. 

This  peculiar  anomaly  resulting  from  our 
agricultural  price  support  program  must  be 
eliminated.  This  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
corrected  by  legislative  action,  and  it  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
will  remove  this  intolerable  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

As  is  quite  clear  from  the  excerpts 
from  the  reports  which  I  have  quoted, 
the  Textile  Subcommittee  has  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  situation  be  remedied  by 
the  imposition  of  an  import  equalization 
fee.  This  the  various  administrations 
have  refused  to  do.  Indeed,  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
agreement  in  Geneva  has  apparently 
precluded  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
imposition  of  an  important  equalization 
fee.  j 

The  domestic  subsidy  is,  therefore,  ap¬ 
parently  the  last  and  only  alternative 
available  by  which  we  can  permit  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  purchase  cotton 
at  the  world  market  price.  If  this  step 
is  not  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  mills 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  switch 
to  the  manufacture  of  synthetics. 

This  they  have  already  demonstrated 
their  capability  to  do.  I  personally  know 
of  many  instances  in  which  manufactur¬ 
ers  which  have  traditionally  been  ex¬ 
clusive  producers  of  cotton  products  have 
experimented  with  running  synthetic 
fibers  on  the  machinery  heretofore  used 
exclusively  for  manufacturing  cotton. 
Their  experiments  have  been  successful. 
There  is  not  the  slight  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  legislation  to  make  cotton  avail¬ 
able  to  them  at  the  world  market  price 
is  not  forthcoming,  they  will  have  no 
alternative  but  ultimately  to  cease 
manufacturing  cotton  products. 

In  my  opinion,  the  choice  before  this 
body  today  is  whether  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  cotton  industry  on  anything 
like  the  scale  it  now  exists.  However 
much  each  of  us  might  prefer  a  different 
approach,  the  bill  before  us  presents  the 
only  one  which  is  possible  of  attainment 
and  which  will  effectively  deal  with  the 
dilemma. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturers  to  buy  cotton  at  the  world 


market  price,  and  thus  remain  in  the 
business  of  producing  cotton  products. 

It  will  provide  a  continuing  market 
for  domestically  produced  cotton  which 
will  otherwise  surely  end  up  in  Govern¬ 
ment  storage  at  great  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

It  will  give  the  producers,  both  large 
and  small,  a  chance  to  grow  cotton 
px-ofitably,  while  permitting  a  test  of  the 
ability  of  U.S.  farmers  to  compete  in  the 
world  market  without  any  supports. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  first  time 
an  authorization  of  a  substantial  sum, 
$10  million,  for  research  toward  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 
This  is  where  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
entire  cotton  program  lies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  problems  as  the  boll 
weevil  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  if 
sufficient  effort  is  devoted  to  that  end. 
Other  reductions  in  cost  of  production 
can  also  be  accomplished. 

In  the  interim,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  other  way  to  keep  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  alive  than  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  cotton 
program  in  H.R.  6196  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
cotton  and  wheat  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  national  food  and  fiber  reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  relating  to  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  in  particular  the  matter 
of  giving  priority  to  private  channels  and 
facilities  of  trade  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  program  of  storage  marketing  op¬ 
erations,  and  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  storage  facilities  only  if  privately 
owned  storage  facilities  are  not  adequate, 
and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  displace 
or  compete  with  privately  owned  facil¬ 
ities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
Without  objection,  the  two  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  448 

Amendment  to  encourage  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
come  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to  lower 
costs  of  production,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

“TITLE  III - ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

“Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Commission  on  United  States  Pood  and 
Fiber  Policy  Act.’ 

“Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  United  States  Food  and  Fi¬ 
ber  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘Commission’) . 

“(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  as  follows : 
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« (i)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming; 

“(2)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  in  tbe  marketing  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  or  products; 

“(3)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  in  tbe  processing  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties; 

“(4)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  general 
public;  and 

“  (5)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

“(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

“(e)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

" Compensation  of  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  the  Federal  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition 
to  that  received  for  their  services  as  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  travel  and,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  Federal  employees. 

“(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap-  ! 
pointed  from  private  life  shall,  whenever  the 
President  determines  such  action  necessary 
or  appropriate,  receive  compensation  for  each 
day  on  which  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Commission 
for  travel  and,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  Federal  employees. 

"Staff  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  304  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per¬ 
sonnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  intermit¬ 
tent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a) , 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

"Duties  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  such 
policies  on  all  segments  of  our  society.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  give  special  considera¬ 
tion  to — 

“(1)  the  import  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  nations  with  respect  to 
food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of  those  policies 
on  the  United  States; 

“(2)  the  various  systems  used  by  this  Na¬ 
tion  for  marketing  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  products; 

“(3)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  use  of  food  internationally,  and 
how  such  policies  might  be  improved; 

“(4)  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  in  the 
United  States; 

“(5)  the  strategic  reserve  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

“(6)  the  cost  of  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  various  food  and  fiber  programs  of 
this  Nation;  and 

“  (7)  the  method  of  extending  and  expand¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480  without  injuring  com¬ 
mercial  markets. 

“(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  not  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  a  re¬ 
port  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 


with  respect  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies  of 
the  United  States.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission 
of  its  report. 

"Expenses  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 


Amendment  450 

Insert  in  the  proper  place: 

“Sec.  — .  Subject  to  any  other  statutory 
provisions  which  apply  to  the  Secretary  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying 
out  their  activities  and  responsibilities,  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  carrying  out 
price  support  and  other  programs  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  Secretary  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  consistent  with  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Corporation’s  purposes  and 
with  the  efficient  and  effective  conduct  of 
its  operations,  give  priority  to  private  chan¬ 
nels  and  facilities  of  trade  in  its  storage  and 
marketing  operations  and  use  Government- 
owned  storage  facilities  only  where  privately 
owned  storage  facilities  are  not  adequate  and 
in  such  manner  as  will  not  displace  or  com¬ 
pete  with  privately  owned  facilities.” 


THE  T(HIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THIr 
\  PEACE  CORPS  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President/es- 
terday,  Mateh  1,  1964,  was  the/Peace 
Corps’  third  birthday.  On  Marchn.,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  signed  an ^Executive 
order  which  established  the  peace  Corps 
on  a  temporary  pitot  basis/  The  Presi¬ 
dent  took  this  action  so Jf nat  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  available  to  it  a  source 
of  information  and  exj^erience  to  aid  it 
in  considering  the  n/rrts  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  which  wps  transmitted  a  few 
weeks  later.  /  \ 

During  the  la/  3  years  tne  Congress 
has  enacted  much  legislation\of  great 
importance,  both  to  this  NatiorKand  to 
the  free  wo/d.  \ 

I  do  no/now  say  that  of  these  r^any 
acts  theyreace  Corps  Act  was  the  most 
important.  But  even  now,  if  someone 
press/  me,  I  would  readily  concede  thar 
25  or  50  years  from  now  history  may  well 
have  proved  that  it  was. 

/ And  even  now  I  must  confess  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  feeling  of  pride  and  achievement 
whenever  my  thoughts  turn  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  To  think  even  for  a  moment  in 
the  course  of  a  busy  day  of  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  now  7,500  strong  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  training,  working  in  45 
countries  to  help  them. -to  meet  critical 
needs  for  trained  manpower  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  mutual  understanding  warms  my 
heart  and  lifts  my  spirits. 

There  is  much  concrete  evidence  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  last  3  years. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Peace  Corps  was  established, 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  overseas  needed  the 
kind  of  trained  manpower  skills  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  could  provide.  But 
there  was  much  doubt,  not  only  overseas 
but  right  here  in  this  country,  as  to 
whether  or  not  young  American  men  and 
women  could  live  and  work  effectively 
overseas  under  ^living  conditions  which 
were  a  far  cry  from  what  they  were  used 
to  here  in  the  United  States.  People  at 


home  and  abroad  wondered  if  young 
Americans  had  gotten  too  soft.  People 
openly  spoke  of  the  so-called  silent  > 
generation.  / 

The  past  3  years  have  laid  th/e 
doubts  to  rest.  »  / 

The  demand  for  Peace  Corps  yolun- 
teers  from  abroad  far  exceeds  th/ num¬ 
ber  the  Peace  Corps  has  chos/i  to  try 
to  supply.  There  could  be /o  better 
evidence  of  the  value  foreign  countries 
place  on  the  Peace  Corps.  / 

Americans  in  ever  incr/sing  numbers 
are  volunteering  for  Peace  Corps  service. 
During  each  of  th/  last  3  months 
the  number  of  aptaications  for  Peace 
Corps  service  has  tax  a  new  record:  4,812 
applications  weronreceived  in  December, 
5,037  in  January  and  the  astounding 
number  of  5,6 /  in  February. 

During  the  last  3  months,  almost  as 
many  Americans  applied  for  Peace  Corps 
service  a/ lid  in  the  whole  of  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  Peace  Corps  first  full  years  of 
opera/ons. 

I/spite  the  demand  from  overseas  for 
m/e  volunteers  and  the  mounting  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  for  Peace  Corps  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Peace  Corps  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Sargent  Shriver  continues 
to  grow  at  a  rate  which  strikes  exactly 
the  right  balance  between  confidence 
and  conservatism.  This  year’s  Peace 
Corps  authorizing  bill,  which  was  re-'' 
ported  without  objection  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  today,  actually  calls  for  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  rate  of  input  of  new  volun¬ 
teers  next  year  than  is  planned  with  the 
funds  available  for  this  year. 

With  applications  for  Peace  Corps 
service  reaching  alltime  highs,,  this 
means  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  able 
to  apply  even  more  rigorous  selection 
standards  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

By  this  I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  quality  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  now  is  not  excellent.  When 
Sargent  Shriver  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week, 
he  pointed  out  that  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  chairman,  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  only  4.5 
pensjent  of  the  volunteers  who  have  been 
assigned  to  service  overseas  had  failed 
to  complete  their  full  term  of  service  be¬ 
cause  olinability  to  adjust  or  similar 
reasons.  Vhis,  all  experts  agree,  is  a  truly 
phenomenal  record.  It  testifies  to  the 
skill  of  the  Peace  Corps  staff,  both  here 
and  overseas.  \T5ut  above  all  it  testifies 
to  the  quality  Xnd  dedication  of  those 
Americans  who  Nbave  volunteered  for 
Peace  Corps  service*. 

The  volunteers  have  also  more  than 
justified  the  hopes  of  tKose  of  us  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  long-term  cHntribution  that 
humanitarian,  nonpolitical,  people-to- 
people  programs  can  makXto  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  foreign  policy  of\he  United 
States.  The  volunteers  have\een  able 
to  continue  on  the  job — enjoying  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  peopleSvhom 
they  serve — in  Peru,  the  DominicanvRe- 
public,  Honduras,  and,  most  recently, 
Panama,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  these  countries  have  been  or 
are  now  interrupted. 
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"HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  farm  bill,  ifelu  Humphrey  inserted  his  speech  before  a 

-meat  association.  Sen.  Gruening  urged^overty  program  and  inserted  statement  by 
Sen.  Randolph.  Sen.  Bartlett  asked  Alaska  laH4  development  program.  Sen.  Hart  in¬ 
serted  speech  by  Sen.  McIntyre  favoring  "bill  d'f  rights"  for  consumers.  Hjuse 
committee  reported  multiple-purpose  water  resource  bill.  Rep.  Gurney  introduced  and 
discussed  bill  to  restrict  meat  An  ports.  Rep.  YoiNger  inserted  article  criticizing 
Russian  wheat  shipments.  Rep.yNelsen  urged  adequat\  relief  to  depressed  livestock 
^jarkets.  Rep.  Cunningham  crijn.cized  Administration'  ^handling  of  meat  imports. 


SENATE 


WHEAT;  COTTON.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  (pp.  3986- 
7,  3989-4008,  4014-32,  4041,  4073-5).  Rejected,  20-70,  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Ellender  to  modify  the  cotton  provisions  (pp.  3989-4008).  Rejected,  12-80,  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Tower  to  provide  a  substitute  cotton  program  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  loans  at  the  world  price  level  (pp.  3999-4008).  Rejected,  30-36,  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Ellender  to  restrict  cotton  production  (pp.  4014-22).  Sen. 
Dirksen  submitted  but  later  withdrew  an  amendment  to  prevent  CCC  from  providing 
storage  facilities  (pp.  4022-5).  Sen.  Humphrey  submitted  an  amendment  to. 
establish  a  Commission  on  United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy  but  later  with¬ 
drew  it  for  separate  consideration  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
(pp.  4025-32).  Pending  is  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  to  repeal 
tobacco  price  supports,  p.  1±032 


tobacco  price  supports  (p.  4032), 

2\FAKM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  his  speech  before  the  Western  States,  i( 
^Packers  Association  discussing  the  farm  program  and  related  matters.  pp> 

)51-2 


3.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  \.  2115,  to  improve  the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the  IK  S.  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  currencies  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current 
expenditures  (S.  Rept.  932). 

4.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  questioned  whether  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  is  payingXits  own  way.  p.  4050 

5.  POVERTY  PROGRAM.  \>en.  Gruening  spoke  in  favor  of  an  effective  poverty  program 

and  inserted  a  statement  by  Sen.  Randolph  on  this  subject,  pp.  4056-8 

6.  ALASKA  LAND.  Sen.  Bartlett  asked  for  a  land  development  program  in  Alaska. 

pp.  4061-2 

7.  CONSUMERS.  Sen,  Hart  inserted  a  speech  by  Seny  McIntyre  favoring  a  ’’bill  of 

rights”  for  consumers  including  competition ./truth  in  packaging,  cooperation 
with  the  Government,  a  congressional  consupiers  committee,  an  Office  of  Con¬ 
sumers,  etc.  pp.  4064-5 

8.  COST  OF  LIVING.  Sen,  Proxmire  commendea  the  contribution  of  the  Joint  Economic 

Committee  to  the  "improved  measuremXht”  of  the  cost  of  living,  pp.  4065-6 

9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Insisted  on  amendment V.  to  S.  1007,  to  guarantee  electric 

consumers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  first\call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  hydroelectric  plants  ij?  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers 
in  other  regions  reciprocal  o^iority.  Conferees  were  appointed  for  a  further 
conference,  p.  3988  '  ^ 

10.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Public  Wpfxks  Committee  approved 'these  watershed  projects:  Mil 

Creek, Ala.;  Middle  Oconee-Walnut  Creek,  Ga. ;  Big  Saney  River,  Kans. ;  Town  CreeK, 
Miss.;  Baker  River,  N/  H. ;  Rush  Creek,  Ohio;  Lower  ylear  Boggy  Creek  and  Salt- 
Camp  Creek,  Okla. ;  Bine  Creek,  Upper  Bosque  River,  tTx,  ;  and  North  Fork  of 
Power  River,  Wyo,  /p.  D163 

HOUSE 

11.  WATER  RESOURCES,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Reported  with 
amendment  H4  R.  9032,  to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respecc\to  recreation 
find  fish  jrod  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose  water 
resourc^/ projects  (H.  Rept.  1161).  p.  4116 

12.  PATENTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  2040^\to  facili- 
tat^  the  procedure  of  the  Patent Office  by  permitting  a  written  declaration  to 
by  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  oath.  H.  Rept.  1181.  p,  1*116 

C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed  without  amendment  this  bill  H.  R.  10199. 
4033-96 


14.  PEACE  CORPS.  Agreed  to  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  9666,  authorise 
appropriation  of  $115  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
p.  4096 
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Senate 


( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clocs. a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pi-0  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf], 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brd^n 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  followi 
prayer : 

God  of  all  grace:  Thou  hast  taught  us 
that  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall 
be  our  strength. 

In  bitter  and  baffling  days,  when  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  thunder  of  awaken¬ 
ing  peoples  emerging  from  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  the  serfdom  of  exploi¬ 
tation,  give  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  cour¬ 
age  that  never  fails  and  a  faith  that 
never  wavers.  Make  us  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sons  Thou  canst  trust  as  the  instruments 
and  channels  of  Thy  saving  grace. 

Help  us  to  heal  the  open  sores  of  the 
world  which  hate,  selfishness,  and  mis¬ 
understanding  have  inflicted  on  the 
bleeding  body  of  our  common  humanity. 
For  all  who  in  these  days  freighted  with 
destiny  administer  the  stewardship  of 
the  Nation’s  strength  and  service,  we 
pray  for  divine  guidance.  Grant  us  this 
day,  and  in  all  the  days  of  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  to  come,  light  to  guide  us,  courage 
to  sustain  us,  and  love  to  unite  us. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemej, 
name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiei/  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedinga/of  Monday, 
March  2,  1964,  was  dispense!  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM 


PRESIDENT 


Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United^  States  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaria 


States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee, 
on  Finance: 

•To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dealing  with  the/matter 
k  af  State  agency  responsibility^ for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  o/ependent 
chndren.  This  is  in  acco/ance  with 
section  155  of  the  Public  vMfare  Amend- 
mentNpf  1962,  as  amended. 

Lynd/t  B.  Johnson. 
The  WSpiE  HousE/Warc/i  3,  1964. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fmi  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by/MK  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  cleAs,  announced  that  the 
House  had/passed  the  bill  (S.  1561)  to 
amend  fee  Federal  employees  Health 
Benefit/Act  of  1959,  wife  amendments, 
in  wh£ch  it  requested  tn^  concurrence 
of  t^e  Senate. 

le  message  also  announced  that  the 
juse  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
le  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  753J\  for  the 
relief  of  Demetrios  Dousopoulos/' 

The  message  further  announcedvthat 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  Mis, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence's^ 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5964.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Hopkins  County,  Tex.,  within  the 
Paris  division  of  the  eastern  district  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  in  Texas;  and 

H.R.  6920.  An  act  to  amend  section  715 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  issuance  of 
total  disability  income  provisions  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  national  service  life  insurance 
policies  to  provide  coverage  to  age  65. 


REPORT  /OF  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  237) 

Tl/e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
po/  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
essage  from  the  President  of  the  United 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  721.  An  act  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Aus¬ 
tin,  Port  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from 
the  Galveston  division  to  the  Houston  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  southern  district  of  Texas;  and 

H.R.  9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 


M>ns  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air¬ 
craft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off¬ 
shore  establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  • 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated. 

H.R.  5964.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Hopkins  County,  Tex.,  within  the 
Paris  division  of  the  eastern  district  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  in  Texas;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6920.  An  act  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  issuance  of 
total  disability  income  provisions  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  national  service  life  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  to  provide  coverage  to  age  65;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  executive  business,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ipre  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fr^m  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
wereNeferred  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees 

(For  'dominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  entf  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  *jrom  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Elbert  G.  Mathews,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of\areer  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria; 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  dfates  of 
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America  to  the  19th  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Kennettt  .T.  Young,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  20th.  session  of  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Asikand  the  Far  East  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and 

William  P.  BundV  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ofsBtate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominacions  on  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARI 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  l^ad  sun¬ 
dry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi¬ 
nations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun¬ 
dry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi¬ 
nations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the/com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  bind  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Committee/on  Rules 
and  Administration  be  perrmtted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr/President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  thought  there 
was  some  sort  of  rmderstanding  on  the 
subject  prior  to  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  object. 

Is  thero' abjection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  ana  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  as 
was  announced  on  yesterday,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  a  morn¬ 
ing  hour  today.  But  before  I  ask  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

Yesterday,  Senators  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  day’s  program  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  leadership  that  there  was 
every  expectation  that  votes  would  be 
taken  on  amendments  to  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill. 

By  late  afternoon,  yesterday,  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  the  control  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  became  apparent,  and  made  it 
clear  that  the  expectation  would  not  be 
realized.  As  soon  as  the  leadership  was 
apprised  of  the  situation,  it  advised  Sen¬ 
ators  accordingly. 

A  most  important  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  my  hope  and  my 
expectation  today,  again,  that  votes  will 
le  taken  on  amendments  to  the  farm 
ill.  The  Ellender  amendment  will  be 
tnfe  pending  question.  It  is  the  intention' 
of  file  leadership  to  have  today’s  session 
continue  until  a  rather  late  hour  this 
evening,  and  to  have  the  Senate  con¬ 
tinue  toNvork  on  the  bill  throughout  tf 
week,  if  necessary.  The  Senate  will  con¬ 
vene  at  10  aun.  tomorrow;  and,  depend¬ 
ing  on  developments,  including  a/con¬ 
ference  with  u^e  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  ,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  an 
early  hour  during  the  remainder  of  this 
week.  The  possibility  o y  a  Saturday 
session  is  not  preclude 

The  leadership  regrete  that  no  votes 
were  taken  on  amendments  yesterday. 
It  also  regrets  any  inconvenience  which 
may  have  been  caused  to  Senators  who 
were  informed  or  the  leadership’s  ex¬ 
pectation — and/n  perfectly  gooclfaith — 
that  votes  would  be  taken  yesterday,  and 
adjusted  th^ir  personal  schedule!^  ac¬ 
cordingly. /But  the  fact  is  that  although 
the  leadership  proposes  in  connects 
with  these  matters,  the  Senate  dispose? 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Ellender  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIBOR  HORCSIK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  th&y  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  temporarily  set  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  tty.  878,  the  bill 
H.R.  4085. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  .Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4085)  for  the  relief  of  Tibor  Horcsik. 

The  ACTIN G/PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  thera/objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  bejng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded/to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  Yo  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  ^nd  passed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  El¬ 
lender  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
so-called  Ellender  substitute  for  the  title 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  cotton  is  now 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Ellender  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Ellender 
amendment,  as  modified,  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  further  understanding  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  has  not  been  agreed 
to,  nor  has  a  request  been  made  to  have 
it  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  committee  amendment  is  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  entire  bill. 
It  is  open  to  amendment  as  original  text 
for  purposes  of  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  Ellender 
amendment  now  pending  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  first  degree? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  if  a  substitute  for 
that  amendment  were  offered,  that 
amendment  or  substitute  would  be  in 
order. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  I  ought  to 
advise  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has  a  substi¬ 
tute  which  he  proposes  to  offer  to  the 
Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wished  to 
be  sure  that  under  the  rule  pertaining 
to  amendments  in  the  third  degree  the 
Senator’s  amendment  would  not  be  out 
of  order  when  he  offers  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  is  correct.  ’The 
amendment  would  be  in  order  under  the 
present  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  germane¬ 
ness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  briefly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered, 

LETTER  FROM  WIFE  OF  SERVICE¬ 
MAN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
Senators  always  like  to  receive  letters 
from  their  constituents.  It  helps  us  in 
our  endeavors  to  be  good  public  servants, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  and  ad-* 
vice  of  the  people  whom  we  represent. 
During  the  more  than  5  years  thatT  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  received  very  few  letters 
from  citizens  that  have  so  impressed  me 
as  did  a  letter  which  I  received  today 
and  to  which  I  shall  advert  and  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record.  I  feel  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  truth  regarding  South  Vietnam  and 
what  we  are  doing  there.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  letter  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  subject.  It  begins  as 
follows : 

Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  warned  not  to  write  this 
letter  if  I  valued  my  husband’s  career, 
do  know  that  military  careers  have 
ruined  by  letters  from  wives.  I  do  not 
derstand  how  this  happens,  whether/the 
Senator  has  taken  offense,  or  whether  Ire  has 
turned  over  the  letter  to  someone  eiee  who 
has  taken  action.  Whatever  the  reason,  or 
however  it  happens,  I  think  it  is ^deplorable 
and  should  not  be  allowed  in  a/democratic 
government.  At  any  rate,  I  coum  not  believe 
that  you,  sir,  would  permit  sjfcii  a  thing.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  integrity, 
otherwise  I  certainly  shouju  not  write.  But 
I  am  sure  you  would  receive  more  letters 
from  military  families  /f  they  could  be  as¬ 
sured  that  it  wouliy  not  endanger  their 
careers. 

Mr.  President/it  will  be  noted  that  I 
have  in  my  hjmd  the  letter  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  but  Lmave  deleted  the  name  of 
the  lady,  wno  is  a  university  graduate 
from  my  State. 

I  have/o  personal  complaints  at  all.  I 
am  living  in  Saigon.  I  came  here  at  my  own 
expense  and  I  am  living  at  my  own  expense 
whilg  my  husband  is  stationed — 

id  she  tells  his  rank  and  where  he  is 
itioned.  The  letter  continues: 

We  both  agreed  on  a  year’s  assignment  in 
Vietnam.  So  my  husband  volunteered  to 
come  here.  This  was  our  way  of  "paying 


rent,’*  as  Mr.  Goldwater  would  put  it,  for 
our  place  in  the  world.  Although  I  cannot 
live  here  with  my  husband,  I  came  to  be  near 
him,  to  see  him  occasionally,  and  to  give  him 
moral  support. 

Then  she  tells  where  their  years  of 
married  life  were  spent,  part  of  the  time 
being  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 

So  every  minute  together  counts  a  great 
deal  to  us;  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  home 
and  a  normal  married  life.  It  was  a  sacrifice 
for  us  to  come  here,  one  we  were  willing  to 
make.  But  now  that  we  are  here,  we  feel 
our  sacrifice  was  in  vain,  because  we  are 
losing  the  war.  And  that,  sir,  is  my  com¬ 
plaint.  We  are  losing  because  we  are  not 
winning,  and  I  want  to  know  “Why  not 
victory?” 

A  big  problem  here  is  that  most  of  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  really  care  about  the  war; 
most  of  them  do  not  want  to  fight.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  is  understandable. 
There  are  numerous  families  in  Vietnam 
without  homes,  without  food,  and  without 
a  job.  Even  in  Saigon  there  are  people 
sleeping  in  doorways  and  on  the  sidewalks, 
and  begging  for  food.  These  people  have  m 
purpose  in  life.  They  do  not  understa: 
communism  and  have  ho  means  to  resist  it 
even  if  they  understood. 

There  are  Vietnamese  guards  at  theAmer- 
ican  installations  here.  When  the/  places 
are  bombed  by  the  Vietcong,  sonde  of  the 
;uards  are  bribed,  some  run  away/ Yet  we  do 
put  American  guards  at  all  the  posts 
blfcause,  according  to  rumo/  this  would 
loolk  as  though  we  didn’t  / ust  the  Viet¬ 
namese  guards.  There  ma/>e  a  more  logical 
reasorqkbut  I  can  think  of  no  reason  at  all. 
In  fact\at  most  of  t/  big  bombings  in 
Saigon,  titere  has  bee/ a  noticeable  lack  of 
any  VietnWnese  ar/nd  these  places.  It 
seems  very  li^fly  tlyre  they  have  been  warned 
beforehand. 

In  combat,  w^€rf  the  Vietnamese  do  have 
a  chance  to  fi/oto  the  Vietcong,  quite  often 
they  refuse,  yfhesfcs people  are  tired  of  war. 
They  have  Jto  fightNdeft  in  them.  Even  if 
they  wer/ receiving  ^adequate  training  to 
fight  th<ywar  by  themsWves  (which  they  are 
not) ,  tijrey  could  not  an\  would  not  win  by 
themselves,  because  they  iTkye  no  will  to  win. 

There  are  strong  neutf^ist  tendencies 
he/,  and  much  talk  of  a  ®up,  which,  if 
s/cessful,  will  be  the  end  of  southeast  Asia, 
,nd  all  the  Americans  will  havered  in  vain. 
I  am  very  impressed  with  Gener^  Khanh; 
he  seems  to  be  trying  very  diligently  and 
has  certainly  taken  some  steps  in  trie  right 
direction — although  who  can  actual^  be 
sure  of  anyone?  Assuming,  however,  ’Uiat 
he  means  what  he  says  and  is  not  anot\er 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  such  as  Ho  cl 
Minh,  I  don’t  think  that  even  his  leadership'' 
can  win  the  war  or  convince  these  people 
to  fight,  especially  if  the  Americans  go  home. 
When  the  Americans  go,  the  Communists 
will  take  over — it’s  that  simple.  It  should 
be  more  than  obvious  that  if  this  war  is 
won,  it  will  have  to  be  won  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Even  the  Americans  cannot  win  by  the 
methods  we  are  using  at  present.  Unless 
;  we  do  something  positive  very  soon,  the  war 
will  be  at  the  same  stage  in  1965  when,  sup¬ 
posedly,  our  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn. 
And  if  it  is  at  the  same  stage  then  as  now, 
much  better  would  it  be  to  withdraw  our 
troops  today  while  we  can  still  save  some 
American  lives.  We  are  making  no  great 
gains,  but  .  merely  holding  our  own — and 
just  barely  that.  But  when  we  pull  out  the 
plugs,  communism  will  flood  this  area.  But 
if  our  intention  is  merely  to  delay  the  flood 
and  not  prevent  it,  I  can  see  no  logic  to  our 
purpose. 

It  should  not  be  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  the  right  to  get  involved  in 
a  war  that  is  not  our  own.  In  the  first  place. 
It  is  our  war.  Any  fight  against  communism 


is  our  own.  But  we  are  pretending  tb&t  we 
are  not  fighting.  According  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  “We  are  only  assisting  them 
through  training  and  logistical /Support.” 
In  the  same  statement  he  sa/  that  “101 
Americans  have  been  killed  combat  in 
Vietnam.”  Is  this  not  contr areUctory  ?  How 
is  one  killed  in  combat  if  h/s  involved  only 
in  training? 

She  goes  on  to  tell  /out  the  loss  of  life 
in  her  husband’s  c/fit,  and  the  letter 
continues  as  folloW: 

These  101  lives  lost,  which  Mr.  McNamara 
lists,  of  course  d^/not  include  the  Americans 
who  have  been  itilled  in  Saigon  by  Vietcong 
bombs.  I  suppose  these  lives  are  not  to  be 
counted,  be /use  these  Americans  were  mur¬ 
dered — not/Killed  in  combat.  It  used  to  be 
that  the  /tJnited  States  would  avenge  one 
American  life  lost.  How  many  lives  must  be 
lost  today  before  we  retaliate?  Have  we  no 
backbone  any  more?  We  are  like  a  child 
whcr  draws  a  chalk  line  on  the  sidewalk  and 
s/s  to  the  town  bully,  “If  you  step  over  this 
fn,e  I  will  bloody  your  nose.”  The  bully 
'steps  over  and  the  cowardly  child  steps  back, 
draws  another  line,  and  says,  “I  was  kidding 
about  the  first  line,  but  if  you  step  over  this 
line  I  will  bloody  your  nose.”  How  many 
lives  are  we  going  to  lose  before  we  stop  re¬ 
treating?  Why  do  not  we  admit  that  we  are 
actively  participating  in  this  war  and  really 
fight  for  our  cause?  God  knows  we  have 
enough  reason. 

I  cannot  understand  Mr.  McNamara’s  rea¬ 
soning  for  anything  he  says.  I  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  must  be  taken  on  a  “guided 
tour”  when  he  comes  here,  and  that  he  sees 
only  what  certain  people  want  him  to  see, 
and  listens  to  what  they  want  him  to  hear — 
which  leads  me  to  another  thing  which,  to 
me,  does  not  seem  right.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  profiting  from  this  war.  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  colonels  and  gen¬ 
erals  in  one  place  in  all  my  life.  They  are 
living  here,  at  Government  expense,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  villas  with  two  or  three  servants  per 
household.  I  have  talked  to  some  wives  who 
do  not  even  want  to  go  home  because  they 
could  not  afford  such  luxuries  at  home.  Not 
that  they  should  not  have  nice  quarters,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  their  values  are  a  little 
misplaced. 

These  men — 

The  generals  and  the  colonels — 
live  here  under  ideal  conditions  and  gain 
combat  experience,  which  will  look  good  on 
their  records.  I  know  of  one  colonel  who 
goes  to  Bien  Hoa  every  Sunday  to  fly  a  com¬ 
bat  mission.  Please  tell  me  what  enemy  ac¬ 
tion  occurs  so  regularly  that  he  can  make 
an  appointment  to  fly  a  combat  mission. 
No  doubt  he  will  make  his  goal  of  100  flights 
^before  he  goes  home,  probably  with  never  a 
lot  fired  by  him  or  at  him.  But  he  will  go 
with  a  combat  ribbon. 

.may  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  high- 
ranking  men  here;  they  may  have  a  purpose. 
But  iS^lon’t  understand  what  it  is,  and  I 
can’t  fiikl  out.  The  command  seems  awfully 
topheavNand  I  can’t  really  believe  that 
these  are  1^  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting. 
In  fact,  theNmve  become  the  laughing  stock 
of  Saigon.  E\en  the  nightly  entertainment 
in  my  hotel  sin§s  this  song : 

“Oh,  dear!  WOet  can  the  matter  be? 

Eighteen  generhls  and  no  strategy!" 

If  I  may  digress Vom  the  letter  for  a 
moment,  we  now  hi\e  the  situation  of 
Secretary  McNamaraVnaking  another 
trip  to  South  Vietnam.  is  a  fine  thing 
that  he  is  going  to  makXihat  trip.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  listened  to  the  wetimony  of 
generals  who  had  made  tripXio  South 
Vietnam.  They  told  us  about  rbe  com¬ 
pounds  they  were  erecting  at  different 
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placed  so  that  when  the  Vietcong  at¬ 
tacked  more  Vietcongese  would  be  killed 
than  the -South  Vietnamese  would  suffer 
in  casualties. 

I  have  never  been  more  than  a  civilian 
in  uniform,  but  at  the  time  when  they 
said  we  were  winning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
“How  can  we  win  rihe  war  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  when  they  sit  '  there  in  compounds 
and  wait  for  the  ei\emy  ?”  Napoleon 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  of  that  kind 
of  strategy.  How  can  ifce  win  by  1965? 
How  can  we  ascertain  the  truth  when  the 
generals  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  entourage  go  to  South  Vietnam 
on  a  sort  of  guided  tour,  visit  the  am¬ 
bassador,  are  entertained  at  receptions 
and  cocktail  parties,  and  have  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  present  rulers  of  South 
Vietnam?  Why  do  they  not  go  out  in 
the  field  and  talk  with  some  private 
sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  captains'? 
They  are  the  knowledgeable  ones.  They 
are  the  ones  who  fight  and  die  in  combat. 
Why  do  they  not  come  back  after  doing 
so  and  report  the  truth  to  the  American 
people? 

I  am  glad  to  read  this  very  informa¬ 
tive  and  extremely  thoughtful  letter  to¬ 
day.  I  shall  hasten  on : 

The  song  goes  on,  and  there  are  many 
more.  But  they  are  not  very  flattering  to 
the  prestige  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  biggest  battles  over  here  is  go¬ 
ing  on  between  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force. 
Each  seems  determined  to  oust  the  other 
and  be  the  sole  performer.  I,  myself,  know 
very  little  about  counter-guerilla  tactics,  and 
I  cannot  say  which,  if  either,  alone,  can 
handle  the  job  more  effectively.  But  I  do 
know  that  a  lot  of  money  is  going  down  the 
drain  because  of  duplication,  and  a  lot  of 
lives  are  being  lost  because  of  the  lack  of 
cooperation.  There  is  duplication  in  other 
units  over  here,  such  as  Intelligence,  which 
I  have  heard  about  (not  from  my  husband), 
and  probably  many  more.  I  seems  to  me 
this  should  be  investigated.  A  certain 
amount  of  rivalry  is  usually  good,  but  when 
the  cause  is  a  common  cause,  and  such  a 
great  cause,  I  can  see  no  place  for  it. 

Sir,  if  this  were  all  my  opinion  alone,  I 
would  not  burden  you  with  such  a  lengthy 
letter.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  who 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on,  many  who 
should  know  what  is  going  on.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  who  disagree  with  com¬ 
munism,  wlio  want  to  stop  it,  who  want  to 
push  it  back.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
who  want  to  be  proud  of  their  country,  whcj 
want  to  believe  in  it,  and  who  are  willi 
to  die  for  its  cause.  It  is  the  opinion/of 
everyone  I  know.  It  should  be  the  opi/fion 
of  every  American. 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  specific  solutions 
to  suggest  to  these  problems.  I  Ao,  how¬ 
ever,  have  some  general  ideas  /iich  pos¬ 
sibly  may  be  worked  out  by  someone  with 
more  experience  and  authorhly  than  I.  I 
should  like  to  list  them  for  >you : 

Before  I  list  these  suggestions  and 
then  close,  I  wish  to/state  that  I  am 
today  asking  the  Se/retary  of  Defense 
for  a  report  as  to /now  many  generals 
and  how  many  /Colonels  we  have  in 
South  Vietnam/ how  long  they  have 
been  there,  ana  how  many  members  of 
their  families/are  living  with  them. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  15/300  men  acting  as  instructors 
in  SouthATetnam.  I  cannot  understand 
having/l8  generals  for  15,000  men,  if 
this  is  in  fact  the  case.  They  probably 


have  traffic  police  over  there,  directing 
traffic  so  that  the  generals  and  colonels 
do  not  run  into  each  other  on  dark 
nights — that  is,  if  they  are  away  from 
their  lush  villas  on  dark  nights. 

Her  five  suggestions  are : 

1.  That  we  accept  the  fact  that  the  Viet¬ 
namese  alone  cannot  win  this  war. 

2.  That  the  Americans  commit  them¬ 
selves,  and  openly  and  forcefully  engage  in 
this  war. 

3.  That  we  have  strong  leadership  in 
guerrilla  warfare,  bring  in  more  troops  as 
required,  and  take  the  war  into  North  Viet¬ 
nam  if  necessary. 

4.  That  the  people  who  have  no  real  pur¬ 
pose  here  be  weeded  out  and  sent  home. 

That  is  a  suggestion  which  I  believe 
could  well  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

5.  That  we  do  away  with  duplication  and 
replace  it  with  efficiency  and  cooperation. 

These  are  the  five  suggestions  made 
by  this  fine  lady  who  writes  so  thought¬ 
ful  and  informative  a  letter  that  I  feel 
should  be  placed  in  the  Record  in 
order  that  Americans  may  know  the 
factk  as  she  sees  them. 

She\adds : 

If  we  aannot  accomplish  these  things,  then 
I  recommend  a  sixth:  that  we  get  out  oi 
Vietnam. 

Authough't  realize  that  you  are  very  bufiy, 
I  should  certainly  appreciate  your  view/  on 
the  subject;  ana.  I  should  like  to  know/what, 
if  anything,  is  being  done.  Since  lejrters  do 
not  always  reach  ©heir  destinatiomnfiirough 
Vietnamese  mail,  aiui  since  I  have/io  perma¬ 
nent  address  (I  am  wandering  frt/n  friend  to 
friend) ,  I  am  sending  tlus  through  U.S.  mail 
with  my  husband’s  APO  address  (shown 
below) .  If  you  reply,  it  waj/Td  be  well  to  use 
his  address. 

I  sincerely  appreciate^he  'Ome  you  have 
spent  in  reading  my  laCter.  iNconsider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  tar  voice  my\pinion. 

Yours  very  s/cerely, 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis-^ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tt 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
1007)  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in/She 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  e/ergy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plsmts  in 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con¬ 
sumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having/net,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  b/ln  unable  to 
agree. 

Henry  M.  JaqRson, 

Clinton  P ./Anderson, 

Alan  Bibls 
Thomas  1 1.  Kuchel, 

Gordo  n/Allott, 

Managers  on  the  /Part  of  the  Senate. 
Way«e  N.  Aspinall, 

Walter  Rogers, 

(mes  A.  Haley, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Jack  Westland, 
jers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  /CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  /fs  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
P/Pc ceded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
'that  the  Senate  further  insist  on  its 
disagreement  to  the  House  amendments 
and  ask  a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  at  the 
further  conference. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appoint¬ 
ed  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Allott  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  at  the 
further  conference. 


Mane 


Mr.  President,  I  feel,  in  times  such  as 
these,  in  the^rim  cold  war  period,\hat 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
all  the  faets  about  South  Vietnam  am 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  they  are  en-x 
titled  /o  know  everything — except  such 
matt/rs,  of  course,  as  might  be  helpful 
to  </fr  Communist  enemies. 

feel  that  a  letter  of  this  sort  is  a  dist¬ 
inct  contribution  to  furnishing  much- 
Geeded  knowledge  and  information  about 
South  Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ELECTRIC  ENERGY  GENERATED 
AT  FEDERAL  HYDROELECTRIC 
PLANTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee 
electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  first  call  on  electric  energy  gen¬ 
erated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  NOT 

TO  TELEVISE  ITS  GAMES  ON  FRI¬ 
DAY  NIGHTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League,  Pete  Rozelle,  showed  fine  states¬ 
manship  in  announcing  last  night  that 
re  National  Football  League  would  not 
t&levise  any  professional  football  games 
onNFriday  nights,  as  many  college  and 
hignVichool  football  teams  feared  would 
be  the*,  case.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearing&  on  professional  sports  antitrust 
legislations.  2391,  Commissioner  Rozelle 
appeared  as  one  of  the  witnesses  and 
was  asked  about  the  published  reports 
that  some  of\he  National  League  foot¬ 
ball  games  would  be  televised  on  Friday 
nights,  and  that\he  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Associatkh  and  the  various 
State  high  school  athletic  associations 
had  registered  stronk  protests  to  such 
action  because  it  would  interfere  with 
many  high  school  and  \ollege  football 
games  that  were  played  orvFriday  nights. 
Mr.  Rozelle  stated  that  the  National 
Football  League  was  studyingrthe  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Friday  night  teleikdon.  At 
that  time,  Walter  Byers,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  National  Collegiate  At  hi  eric  As¬ 
sociation,  sent  me  a  telegram  protecting 
such  televising  of  Friday  night  pror 
sional  football  games,  and  noted  that  tf 
high  schools  had  joined  in  such  protests.N 
Both  the  telegram  of  NCAA  and  the  high 
school  associations  were  inserted  in  the 
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record  of  the  hearings.  The  colleges 
and  high  schools  feared  that  the  tele¬ 
vising  of  professional  football  games  on 
Friday  nights  would  cause  a  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  to  their  athletic  fund. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  urgent  do¬ 
mestic,  and  foreign  issues  before  this  Con¬ 
gress,  the  announcement  may  not  seem 
important,  but  most  of  the  offices  of  the 
Members  >f  Congress  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  a  grear\amount  of  mail  from  State 
athletic  associations  pertaining  to  this 
fear  of  televiAmg  professional  football 
games  on  Fridayynights.  The  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Rozshe  allays  any  fears  of 
such  a  practice  ancPalso  relieves  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  reevaluatintr'vPublic  Law  87-331, 
which  law  was  passed  oo  amend  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  authorizeNleagues  of  pro¬ 
fessional  football,  basemdl,  basketball, 
and  hockey  teams  to  enteVinto  certain 
television  contracts,  and  for\nther  pur¬ 
poses.  \ 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  it  IC  nice  to 
have  some  problems  before  Congress  re¬ 
solved  so  expeditiously  and  graceful . 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  farm  organizations 
in  the  country  is  the  National  Grange; 
and  the  leader  of  that  organization,  the 
master  of  the  Grange,  Herschel  D.  New¬ 
som,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
farm  leaders. 

On  February  28,  Mr.  Newsom  sent  each 
Senator  a  statement  offering  the  firm 
support  of  the  National  Grange  and  22 
other  farm  organizations  on  both  the 
cotton  and  wheat  sections  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  6196,  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter,  together  with  accompanying  state¬ 
ment  of  the  many  organizations,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being-  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

National  Grange, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  enclosed 
statement  is  being  mailed  to  you  and  all 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  as  an  expression 
of  the  -widespread  support  for  the  wheat  and 
cotton  legislation  being  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

We  hope  you  may  support  our  effort. 

Respectfully, 

Herschel  D.  Newsom, 

Master. 


Joint  Statement  in  Support  of  Farm  Legis¬ 
lation  Before  the  U.S.  Senate,  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1964 

The  sound  and  valid  economic  considera¬ 
tions  underlying  the  wheat  and  cotton  legis¬ 
lation  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate  are  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis  for  the  kind  of  support  which 
this  legislation  merits. 

It  will  expand  the  markets,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 


It  will  reduce  Government  stocks,  Govern¬ 
ment  costs,  and  help  to  stabilize  the  exist¬ 
ing  markets. 

It  will  prevent  an  income  loss  that  will 
cause  serious  economic  damage  to  millions 
of  farmers  and  an  equally  serious  problem 
to  the  farm  sales  and  services  businesses 
which  depend  on  them  for  a  profitable  in¬ 
come. 

It  will  enable  these  two  most  important  ex¬ 
port  crops  to  move  into  the  world  markets 
at  competitive  world  prices  without  compli¬ 
cated  Government  programs  or  excessive 
Government  costs. 

It  will  pave  the  way  for  normal  crop  ad¬ 
justments  with  a  minimum  of  restraints  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  should  naturally  exist — 
making  it  unprofitable  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  a  commodity  for  a  market  which  does  not 
exist. 

It  will  insure  a  return  for  domestically 
consumed  wheat  and  cotton,  which  bears  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  income  returns  of 
the  rest  of  the  American  economy  for  the 
common  factors  of  production — risk,  man¬ 
agement,  investment,  and  labor. 

It  reduces  the  inequities  between  domes¬ 
tic  cotton  mills  and  foreign  competition. 

The  wheat  legislation  will  prevent  a  tragic 
economic  loss  to  feed-grain  producers  and 
will  complement  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  successful  feed  grain  program,  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  stabilize  the  beef 
and  pork  industry. 

The  wheat  legislation  eliminated  all  man¬ 
datory  controls  over  production. 

Both  wheat  and  cotton  proposals  provide 
wide  latitude  for  management  decisions 
without  Government  interference. 

Neither  program  would  result  in  price  in¬ 
creases  above  present  levels,  and,  therefore, 
would  serve  to  protect  the  consumer. 

It  will  lay  the  foundation  for  continuing 
contributions  of  agriculture  to  our  total 
economy  by  expanding  the  demand  by 
farmers  for  the  products  of  American  labor 
and  industry,  thereby  increasing  our  total 
gross  national  product  and  strengthening 
our  total  economy. 

It  will  prevent  serious  interference  with 
our  international  commitments  which  would 
diminish  the  prospect  of  the  success  of  our 
current  trade  negotiations,  further  delaying 
the  time  when  our  most  important  export 
crops  can  regain  their  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  position  in  world  trade. 

Clearly  and  incontrovertably,  the  failure 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  is  now  proposed 
will  cause  a  serious  reduction  in  farm  in¬ 
come.  Surely,  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  tolerate  the  economic  deterioration 
arising  from  a  precipitous  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  rural  America,  which 
would  result  from  the  failure  to  enact  this 
legislation  in  the  face  of  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  for  a  growing  national  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  rising  level  of  employment,  in¬ 
come,  and  profits. 

As  evidence  of  the  degree  of  unanimity  of 
farm  and  commodity  organizations,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organizations  subscribe  to  this  state¬ 
ment  and  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation:  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas, 
Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association,  Cotton 
Producers  Association,  Delta  Council,  El  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association,  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association,  Growers  Marketing 
Association,  Imperial  County  Growers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Louisiana  Cotton  Producers  Legislative 
Committee,  Missouri  Farmers  Association, 
National  Com  Growers  Association,  National 
Farmers  Organization,  National  Grange,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  New 
Mexico-Pecos  Valley  Cotton  Farmers  Associ¬ 
ation,  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion 
Association,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  Cotton  Pro¬ 
ducers  Legislative  Committee,  Plains  Ootton 
Cooperative,  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  South 
Carolina  Cotton  Producers,  Staple  Cotton 
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Cooperative  Association,  Tennessee  Agricul¬ 
tural  Council,  Western  Cotton  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Also,  Mr.  President, 
under  date  of  March  2,  Mr.  Newsom, 
writing  in  his  capacity  as  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  advised  the  Senate  that 
the  National  Grange  favors  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill  in  its  present  form  and 
opposes  all  the  amendments  that  have 
yet  been  publicly  discussed,  on  the 
ground  that  such  amendments  might  de¬ 
lay  passage  of  the  bill  and  endanger  it 
becoming  effective  for  1964  crops. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Newsom’s  letter  of  March  2  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  2, 1964. 

Dear  Senator:  It  isn’t  often  that  the 
Grange  finds  itself  asking  that  all  amend¬ 
ments  be  rejected.  We  are  not,  even  now, 
prepared  to  make  that  request. 

It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  provisions  of  H.R.  6196, 
in  the  form  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  has  reported  it  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  has  been  exceedingly  well  designed,  to 
begin  aggressively  to  place  these  two  im¬ 
portant  domestic  and  export  crops  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  market  expansion, 
both  domestically  and  in  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce,  that  American  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion  justifies  for  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  considered  judgment 
that  none  of  the  amendments  about  which 
we  have  thus  far  been  informed  will  im¬ 
prove  the  measures,  in  terms  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  set  out  in  the  joint  statement  by  our¬ 
selves  and  23  other  farm  and  commodity 
groups  on  February  28.  It  is,  therefore,  our 
hope  that  all  amendments  about  which  we 
have  been  informed  will  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  measure  will  be  passed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

We  are  especially  concerned,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  over  the  impact  of  three  amendments 
scheduled  for  introduction  by  the  esteemed 
and  respected  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  believe  that 
any  one  of  the  three  would  seriously  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  prospective  value  of  the  measure, 
and,  in  fact,  that  they  would  be  unfair  in 
their  effect  on  both  the  American  cotton 
textile  industry  and  American  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Surely,  we  should  retain  the  provision  in 
both  wheat  and  cotton — for  authority  under 
which  we  may  produce  for  export — without 
export  subsidy  either  “positive”  or  “inverse.” 
This  kind  of  provision  will  be  a  major  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

H.R.  6196  is  an  excellent  measure  as  it 
comes  to  you  from  the  committee.  We  sup¬ 
port  it  vigorously.  We  hope  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  is  approved  and  sent  to  the  House  as 
early  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Herschel  D.  Newsom, 

Master. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
prior  to  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  suggest  that 
the  Chair  instruct  the  attaches  to  notify 
Senators’  offices  that  it  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 


pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

[No.  51  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Allott 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Keating 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Sparkman  * 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Symington 

Edmondson 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Engle 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Walters 

Fong 

Mechem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]',  the  Senator  from  Connect¬ 
icut  LMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  remain  in  the  Chamber 
a  while  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  now  been  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
27  years,  and  I  have  had  a  hand  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Senate  every  agricultural 
bill  with  which  the  Senate  has  dealt  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  27  years.  By  a  strange  co¬ 
incidence,  the  Senator  who  spoke  last 
week,  and  who  in  1955  presented  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  cotton  producers,  is  the  same 
Senator  who  now  is  proposing  that  we 
extend  to  the  domestic  mills  a  price  of 
cotton  the  same  as  the  price  collected 
from  foreign  purchasers  of  U.S. -pro¬ 
duced  cotton. 

Back  in  1955,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  introduced  a  bill 
S.  2702,  together  with  62  other  Senators, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bender,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Er¬ 
vin,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 


Ives,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Kilgore,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Neely,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Purtell,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Welker,  and 
Mr.  Young — brought  before  the  Senate  a 
proposal  to  make  cotton  more  competi¬ 
tive  in  world  markets.  That  proposal 
was  eventually  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
it  did  make  cotton  more  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

Today  the  same  Senator,  together  with 
others,  is  advocating  that  the  domestic 
mills  be  permitted  to  buy  American  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  by 
foreign  purchasers.  Mr.  President,  that 
sounds  very  fine.  However,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
the  American  textile  companies  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  competition  within  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  yield  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  competition,  if  any 
exists,  is  among  the  textile  mills  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  reason  that  95  percent  of 
all  the  cotton  that  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  is  sold  in  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  on  earth — to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  care  whether  cotton  sells  for 
20  cents  a  pound  or  30  cents  a  pound; 
in  any  case,  that  competition  among  the 
American  mills  will  exist. 

I  have  submitted  a  very  simple  amend¬ 
ment;  to  a  large  extent,  it  duplicates 
existing  law.  The  amendment  fixes  the 
price  of  cotton  at  30  cents  a  pound — 
the  same  as  the  price  fixed  in  the  bill 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  30-cents  a 
pound  price  be  the  one  at  which  the  cot¬ 
ton  will  be  sold  to  the  foreign  buyers,  as 
well;  or  will  the  30-cents  a  pound  price 
be  imposed  upon  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  mean  that 
the  cotton  will  be  sold  to  the  American 
textile  mills  at  2  ]/2  cents  less  than  the 
price  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  will  still  be  6 
cents  a  pound  more  than  the  price  paid 
by  the  competitor  who  is  buying  it  on  the 
world  market,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  the  com¬ 
petitor  to  whom  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  refers  is  not  selling  in  the  same 
market  that  the  American  textile  mills 
sell  in.  The  American  textile  mills,  I 
repeat,  are  selling  95  percent  of  their  out¬ 
put  to  Americans — who  constitute  the 
best  market  on  earth,  as  I  have  already 
said. 

I  ask  Senators  to  bear  that  point  in 
mind  before  they  make  the  mistake  of 
voting  to  saddle  on  the  United  States 
taxpayers,  a  brand  new  expense  item,  a 
subsidy  payment,  which  will  amount  to 


$312  million,  for  the  first  year— -but  one 
which  will  continue  forever.  It  is  my 
contention  that  this  type  of  payment  is 
something  new  in  our  cotton  legislation; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  not 
change  the  competition  which  now 
exists  among  the  textile  mills  of 
America. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  cut  the 
price  of  cotton  to  30  cents — the  same 
price  as  the  one  under  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  at  this  time. 

My  amendment  would  save  the  tax¬ 
payers,  at  this  time,  $168,750,000.  It 
would  mean  that  the  cotton  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  would  obtain  cotton 
at  2 1/2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  price 
they  pay  under  present  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  the  cotton  price  now  prevailing  is 
32.47  cents  a  pound,  or  nearly  2y2  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  price  which  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senate.  It  would  further  save 
taxpayers  2%  cents  per  pound  on  all 
cotton  exported. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
.  Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  keen  competition  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  textile  industry.  It  is  very  true  that 
such  competition  exists.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  because  of  that  keen  competi¬ 
tion,  a  saving  would  be  reflected  to  the 
consumers  of  our  country?  Secretary 
Hodges  wrote  to  the  Senator  stating  that 
the  bill  would  save  the  consumers  of  our 
country  $700  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  made  that  statement.  His 
letter  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  not  logical  that 
the  keen  competition  that  my  friend 
mentioned  would  carry  that  saving  on  to 
the  consumers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  it.  I  suggest 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  cost  of  the 
Senator’s  shirt  by  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 
It  would  not  affect  the  cost  of  sheets  in 
any  measurable  amount. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  it  not  affect 
the  cost  of  gray  goods  and  yarns,  which 
compose  two-thirds  of  the  textile  pro- 
due  ti6n? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  cotton  is  not  the  factor  that 
makes  the  price  of  shirts  and  other  com¬ 
modities  rise.  Labor  is  one  factor; 
freight  and  items  of  that  nature  are 
other  factors. 

Ten  years  ago  a  shirt  similiar  to  the 
one  I  am  wearing  could  be  purchased  for 
$1.85  or  $2.25.  The  same  shirt  now  costs 
$5.50  to  $6. 

Cotton  did  not  rise  in  price  sufficiently 
to  warrant  that  increase,  but  still  the 
price  went  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  almost  give 
cotton  to  American  mills  and  still  they 
could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  other  producers  of  shirts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  rational  argument  when  he  argues  in 
the  way  he  does  that  basically  the  cost  of 
cotton  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
overall  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
shirt.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  cost.  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  American  textile  mill  and  to  the 
American  workers  in  that  mill,  in  our 
highly  competitive  market,  to  allow 
America  to  sell  a  basic  commodity  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  production  of 
a  shirt — cotton — to  a  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer  who  is  in  competition  with  the 
American  manufacturer,  at  8  V£>  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  the  American 
manufacturer  must  pay  for  the  identical 
cotton,  when  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  is  prohibited  by  law  from  going 
into  the  open  world  market  to  buy 
cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  we  protected  our  industries 
through  tariffs  and  quotas.  But  let  us 
not  saddle  that  cost  on  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country.  That  is  what  we  would  do 
under  the  bill.  We  would  provide  a  new 
plan  which  would  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  money  from  now  on.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  studies  of  the  Department  it¬ 
self,  the  plan  would  cost  in  excess  of  $300 
million  a  year. 

What  has  the  Department  stated  it 
would  mean?  It  would  mean  the  use  by 
textile  mills  of  about  1  million  bales  of 
cotton  more  for  the  present  year;  and 
the  use  of  the  1  million  bales  of  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
$312  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  a  moment. 
Under  the  proposal  that  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Senate  today — and  the  figures  I 
present  are  taken  from  those  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — cot¬ 
ton  consumption  by  American  mills 
would  be  increased  not  by  1  million 
bales,  but  by  600,000  bales.  To  attain 
that  goal,  under  my  proposal  the  cost 
would  be  $56  million,  in  contrast  to  the 
cost  of  $312  million  estimated  for  the 
Eastland  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  take  all  those  factors  into  considera¬ 
tion.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier  last  week, 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  cotton  bill  of 
1958  was  not  administered  as  we  in¬ 
tended  it  should  be  administered.  That 
measure  envisioned  reasonable  restric¬ 
tions  on  acreage  and  lower  prices.  But 
the  program  did  not  work  that  way.  In 
1961  acreage  allotments  were  increased 
by  almost  2  million  acres,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  Middling  inch  cotton  was 
,  raised  to  33.04  cents  a  pound.  If  that 
cotton  had  been  supported  for  less  than 
the  32.47  cents  that  we  now  have,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  could 
have  worked  ourselves  down  to  the  point 
at  which  the  competition  to  which  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
Senators  have  referred  would  have  been 
lowered. 

Does  any  Senator  believe  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  of  our  country  can  sell  cot¬ 
ton  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  grown 
abroad?  Does  any  Senator  believe  that 
cotton  growers  of  our  country  can  com¬ 
pete  with  manmade  fibers?  Yet  such 


was  the  chief  argument  advanced  by  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland].  That  is  the  goal.  We 
must  make  cotton  competitive,  not  only 
with  foreign  growers  of  cotton,  but  also 
with  manmade  fibers.  Everyone  knows 
that  that  cannot  happen.  I  wish  the 
cotton  industry  to  continue,  if  possible. 
But  let  us  not  think  that  the  U.S.  farmer 
with  all  the  expenses  he  has  in  growing 
cotton — with  his  high  labor  costs — can 
produce  cotton  to  compete  with  produc¬ 
ers  of  cotton  in  Guatemala,  Africa,  and 
other  areas  of  the  world,  or  to  compete 
with  Du  Pont  and  other  large  synthetic 
mills.  Yet  that  is  the  goal  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  cover  a  period  of  4  years. 

Another  point - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds  to  his  next  point, 
will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  argued  that  the  American 
cotton  producer  cannot  produce  cotton 
in  competition  with  the  producer  abroad. 
He  has  asked  a  categorical  question,  and 
wisely  so:  Is  there  any  Senator  who  for 
one  moment  thinks  that  the  American 
cotton  producer  can  produce  cotton  as 
cheaply  as  the  Egyptian  cotton  producer 
or  the  producers  of  cotton  in  other  parts 
of  the  world?  In  light  of  that  question, 
by  what  logic  does  the  Senator  think  that 
the  American  manufacturer  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  shirt  as  cheaply  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  shirts  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  Japan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  saying  that  he  can.  Foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  and  manufacturers  can  undersell 
any  American  producer.  The  hourly 
wage  in  Hong  Kong  is  11  cents  to  22 
cents.  Our  wage  is  $1.89.  We  cannot 
compete  with  that  kind  of  labor,  either 
in  the  production  of  raw  material  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  it.  We  might  as  well 
understand  that. 

I  desire  Senators  to  listen  to  the  state¬ 
ment  I  am  about  to  make.  Under  the 
committee  bill  we  would  write  into  the 
law  a  provision  that  from  here  on — not 
for  4  years,  because  once  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  started,  it  would  go  on 
forever — the  American  textile  mills 
would  have  the  opportunity  from  now 
on  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices. 

As  the  world  price  goes  down,  if  the 
price  support  level  remains  steady  or 
rises,  the  subsidy  will  be  bigger.  Under 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  there  is  no  limitation.  If  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  the  price  support  level 
and  the  world  price  of  cotton  is  11  or  12 
cents,  that  means  that  the  subsidy  would 
be  11  or  12  cents.  It  could  amount  to 
$60  a  bale,  or  more. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  as  to  how  a 
certain  provision  of  his  amendment 
would  operate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so  when  I  discuss  that  phase  of  it. 

As  I  said,  the  idea  behind  the  bill 
managed  by  my  good  friend  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  to  make  it  possible  to  sell  to  the 
textile  mills  of  America  cotton  at  world 
prices.  As  I  said,  in  1964,  that  will  cost 
$309  million.  The  figure  presented  to  us 
first  was  $312  million.  The  figures  have 
been  revised  often.  I  am  using  the 


latest  figures  given  to  me  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Department  estimates  that,  by 
giving  the  textile  mills  cotton  at  the 
same  price  at  which  the  foreign  users 
receive  it,  the  cost  will  be  $309  million. 
That  would  increase  consumption  by  1 
million  bales. 

My  plan  is  to  give  the  textile  mills  a 
subsidy  on  the  cotton  used  by  them  over 
and  above  what  they  regularly  use.  Let 
us  say  they  used  8  or  8,400,000  bales  last 
year,  but  will  use  more  cotton  this  year. 

I  propose  to  give  them  a  payment  of  as 
much  as  10  cents  a  pound  on  the  excess, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sees  fit  to 
do  so. 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Department,  if  my  substitute  were  ap¬ 
proved,  it  would  mean  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  by  the  textile  mills  would 
be  increased  by  600,000  bales. 

What  would  be  the  cost?  Fifty-six 
million  dollars.  My  proposal  would  in¬ 
crease  consumption,  according  to  figures 
given  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  by  600,000  bales,  at  a  cost  of  $56 
million. 

Under  the  bill  being  handled  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  cost  would  be  $309  million  to  utilize 
one  million  more  bales. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  all  those  facts 
into  consideration  when  they  cast  their 
votes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  speaks  of  600,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Does  not  the  Senator  realize  that 
those  markets  are  continuing  to  erode, 
that  it  is  not  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  but 
it  is  practically  the  entire  consumption 
of  those  mills  that  is  involved?  They 
are  spinning  so  much  rayon  into  this 
country  that  it  has  to  be  rationed.  They 
cannot  buy  it  abroad.  By  July  1  there 
will  be  new  facilities  in  operation  that 
will  displace  300,000  more  bales  of  cotton. 
A  few  months  later  additional  facilities 
will  supplant  200,000  more  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton. 

So  it  is  not  merely  600,000  bales  of 
cotton  that  are  involved;  it  is  the  market 
for  the  competition  between  rayon  and 
cotton  at  the  mill  door  that  is  involved, 
and  this  is  an  effort  to  save  a  vast  cotton 
market. 

First.  It  would  increase  consumption 
600,000  bales.  Of  course,  I  judge  the 
tables  my  friend  is  referring  to  show  that 
consumption  will  go  up  in  other  years. 
That  factor  has  not  been  mentioned.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  600,000  bales,  be¬ 
cause  the  consumption  will  increase  each 
year  in  the  future.  If  we  had  had  this 
law  several  years  ago,  we  would  be  ahead 
10  or  10  V2  million  bales  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  fear  my  friend 
misunderstood  me.  The  amendment 
before  the  Senate,  the  one  I  offered, 
would  increase  consumption,  according 
to  the  figures  given  to  me  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  by  600,000  bales, 
and  the  cost  for  that  increase  would  be 
$56  million. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  measure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  proposing, 
the  increase  in  use  will  be  only  1  mil- 
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lion  bales,  at  a  cost  of  $309  million. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  before, 
the  tables  which  have  been  presented 
are  from  the  Department.  I  do  not 
mean  to  criticize  the  Department  for 
the  way  they  have  been  presented.  In 
the  past  5  or  6  weeks  we  have  had  many 
tables  presented  to  us.  Basically  they 
are  about  the  same,  but  the  effort  is 
made  to  show  that  the  proposal  which 
came  from  the  committee  is  going  to 
cost  much  less  than  any  other  program 
that  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  wanted  to  ask  about  this  phase 
of  the  operation.  If  I  construe  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  cor¬ 
rectly,  beginning  on  line  4,  page  1  and 
ending  on  line  7,  page  2,  an  American 
textile  manufacturer  would  not  receive 
any  relief  whatever  or  any  amelioration 
of  his  present  condition  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  his  consumption  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  exceeded  consumption  of  his  base 
year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  if  a  textile  manufac¬ 
turer  were  unable,  by  reason  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  cost  of  production  due  to  higher 
labor  costs,  and  due  to  the  differential 
between  what  he  pays  for  raw  cotton 
and  the  price  at  which  our  Government 
enables  his  foreign  competitor  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  he  would  not  receive  any  relief 
whatsoever  unless  he  could  increase  his 
consumption  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
He  could  do  it  by  using  more  cotton 
than  rayon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  he  would  not  be 
given  a  scintilla  of  relief  under  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  if  I  construe  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  unless  he  could  manage  in  some 
way  to  increase  his  consumption  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  unless  economic  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  that  he  could  increase 
his  consumption  of  cotton,  he  would  be 
left  entirely  in  the  present  condition, 
where  he  has  to  pay  for  American  cotton 
$42  a  bale  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  but 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  give 
relief,  without  my  proposal  and  without 
the  bill  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  by  simply  reducing  the  sup¬ 
port  price  of  cotton  to  30  cents.  But  he 
has  never  seen  fit  to  do  that.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  set,  for  the  next 
2  years,  the  support  price  of  cotton  at 
30  cents  a  pound.  The  record  is  replete 
with  evidence  to  the  effect  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  at  30  cents  a  pound  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  small  producer. 

What  would  my  amendment  do  for 
the  small  farmer?  The  bill  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  would  assist  the 
small  farmer  by  considering  all  produc¬ 
tion  on  15  acres  or  less  as  being  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  domestic  market  at  a 
higher  support  price.  The  farmer  would 


receive  for  that  cotton,  over  and  above 
the  30  cents,  up  to  an  additional  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  30  cents,  or  4l/2  cents,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  desired  to  make 
it  so.  But  I  understand  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  mentioned  a 
figure  of  3V2  cents  a  pound,  as  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  one  moment — I 
wish  to  finish  my  thought  first. 

'  The  estimates  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  will  be  produced 
on  the  domestic  allotment  under  the 
plan  written  into  the  bill  will  aggregate 
for  1964,  5,850,000  bales.  That  is  pro¬ 
duction  under  the  domestic  allotment 
plan  on  which  a  higher  support  price  can 
be  paid.  The  subsidy  on  that  cotton 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  sup¬ 
port  price  of  33  V2  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
world  market  price,  which  is  23  y2  cents 
a  pound,  or  $50  a  bale. 

The  land  not  planted  to  cotton,  the 
farmer  could  plant  something  else  if  he 
so  desired,  but  the  point  is  that  the  small 
farmer  would  be  taken  care  of,  as  I  have 
just  suggested.  The  production  of  a 
farmer  who  planted  15  acres  or  less  of 
cotton  would  be  considered  to  be  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  on  that  cot¬ 
ton  he  would  receive  a  payment  of  30 
cents,  plus  3  y2  cents,  or  3  314  cents  al¬ 
together. 

Under  my  proposal,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  small  farmers,  all  growers  of 
cotton  on  their  first  10  bales  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  payment  in  kind  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  fixed  in  the  bill 
at  30  cents  and  the  support  price  for  the 
1963  crop  which  is  32.47  cents.  So  my 
proposal  attempts  to  take  care  of  the 
small  farmers  of  the  country,  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  does, 
but - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  continues  to  use  my  name. 
He  should  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  bill  is  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  is  supported  by  every  segment  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  by  any  means 
by  every  segment  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  great  urge 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  consider 
the  proposal,  until  just  before  it  was  re¬ 
ported  out.  Many  Senators  took  the 
same  position  that  I  did  until  the  bill 
was  reported.  Suddenly,  a  change  took 
place,  less  than  2  days  before  we  voted 
to  report  the  bill.  A  statement  of  what 
should  be  included  in  the  bill  was  made 
available  to  the  committee  on  the  last 
day  of  the  hearings,  and  that  statement 


has  been  placed  in  the  Record.  We 
heard  testimony  by  Mr.  Murphy  con¬ 
cerning  the  bill  on  the  last  day,  and  when 
the  roll  was  called,  the  bill  was  ordered 
reported,  and  there  were  only  three  votes 
opposed  to  the  proposal  that  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate;  namely,  mine  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  Those  were  the 
only  three  negative  votes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  remember  that 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  running  for 
President,  and  Mr.  Nixon  was  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  both  promised  definitely  that  they 
would  do  something  to  equalize  prices 
in  the  domestic  mills,  as  well  as  in  wool 
imports  and  other  commodities,  which 
had  completely  wrecked  those  industries 
in  this  country. 

Finally,  President  Kennedy  came  forth 
with  a  seven-point  program.  One  of  the 
points  was  to  equalize  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  with  foreign  mills.  So  this  is  not 
a  new  program.  The  House  has  been 
trying  to  pass  something.  Finally,  after 
it  passed  something,  we  took  it  up  and 
held  hearings.  So  far  as  I  know,  every 
cotton-producing  group  in  the  United 
States  is  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
producer  associations,  those  that  signed 
the  petition? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
talking  about  those  who  grow  the  cot¬ 
ton,  the  cotton  farmers.  I  have  in  my 
possession  many  telegrams  that  came  to 
me  this  week  representing  the  cotton 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  group  of  people  all  over 
the  country. 

They  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  domestic  mills 
increasing  consumption,  is  that  not  every 
textile  mill  now  running  full  time  on 
cotton  can  increase  its  production.  The 
owner  is  not  going  to  build  more  mills 
and  lose  more  money.  He  could  not  in¬ 
crease  his  production  immediately,  so  he 
could  not  take  advantage  of  that  provi¬ 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  half  on  rayon  or  some  other  syn¬ 
thetic,  and  he  should  change  back  to  cot¬ 
ton,  he  would  receive  today  under  the 
new  provision  10  cents  a  pound  less.  So, 
if  the  market  happened  to  fall  out  from 
under  him — which  it  very  often  does — he 
would  have  to  go  back  to  rayon.  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  have  to  rebate  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  cheap  cotton  that  he 
has.  Perhaps  he  would  have  to  chase  a 
man  down  the  street  who  bought  a  shirt 
made  of  cheap  cotton  and  tell  him,  “I 
am  sorry,  but  you  owe  me  a  dime.” 

We  could  not  get  a  mill  to  do  business 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  make  that 
feature  of  my  proposal  obligatory  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  now  cer¬ 
tain  that  something  can  be  worked  out, 
if  there  is  a  will;  and  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  cotton  mills  understand,  from  now 
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on,  that  the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices, 
they  will  be  inclined  to  buy  more  cotton. 

The  mills  of  the  country  have  been 
slow  in  buying  their  supply,  almost  from 
hand  to  mouth,  because  of  anticipation 
of  the  passage  of  some  legislation  in  the 
last  few  years.  Notwithstanding  that, 
during  1963,  they  will  buy  about  8,500,000 
bales  in  contrast  to  8,325,000  bales  in 
1962.  In  1961  they  bought  8,859,000 
bales.  In  1960  they  bought  8,190,000 
bales.  In  1959,  they  bought  8,910,000 
bales. 

I  believe  the  mills  have  been  holding 
back  on  the  buying  of  cotton.  If  the 
Congress  can  act  positively  today  on  this 
bill,  and  on  the  substitute  I  am  offering, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  the  mills  will 
be  unable  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices, 
they  will  get  back  into  the  market. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  our  population 
increases,  so  will  the  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton. 

I  point  out,  as  I  did  last  Friday,  that 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  certain 
countries  abroad  has  not  increased  ma¬ 
terially  over  the  years,  even  though  we 
did  sell  cotton  at  world  prices.  Exports 
took  a  big  jump  in  1956,  to  7,598,000 
bales.  In  1957,  it  went  to  5,717,000 
bales.  In  1958,  it  went  down  to  2,789,000 
bales.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  the 
reduction  in  the  use  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  and  the  increase  in  the  use 
manmade  fibers  has  been  almost  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  The  situation 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  The 
same  thing  has  occurred  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
speaking  about  five  countries.  He  says 
the  situation  is  true  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  only  in¬ 
formation  J  have. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  true  in  those  five  countries, 
but  it  is  not  true  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  total  market.  In  Spain,  Austria,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  countries,  cotton 
consumption  has  increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  in¬ 
increase  in  the  use  of  synthetics? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  countries 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
picked  out  have  the  identical  problem  on 
imports  that  we  have.  In  other  words, 
cotton  textiles,  in  large  volume,  are  being 
imported  from  Hong  Kong  and  other 
countries.  They  have  had  a  reduction 
in  the  imports  of  synthetic  fibers.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  are  doing  a  big  business 
in  synthetics  with  iron  curtain  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  1952  the  free  world  consumption 
had  gotten  down  to  68  [4  percent.  What 
counts  is  the  total  world  market.  To 
use  five  countries  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject,  because  they  have  their  own 
peculiar  problems. 

Consumption  went  down  in  1956  to  64 
percent.  What  happened  in  1956?  We 
passed  a  cotton  export  program.  It  lev¬ 


eled  off  so  far  as  the  total  percentage 
was  concerned.  Rayon  staple  fiber 
competes  with  cotton.  It  was  only  8.7 
percent  of  the  total  market  in  1952.  By 
1956  it  had  increased  to  12.6  percent. 
Then  we  passed  the  export  program. 
There  had  not  been  a  worldwide  trend 
to  synthetics.  In  1957  it  was  around  11 
percent.  •  It  has  hovered  around  1 1  per¬ 
cent  since  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  it  in 
1962? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  12.6  percent. 
That  is  the  preliminary  figure.  There 
had  not  been  an  increase  in  the  rayon 
staple  fiber.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  dacron  and  nylon  and  other  fibers. 
There  is  another  fact  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  large  amount  of 
wool  is  consumed  abroad.  Those  com¬ 
modities  compete  with  wool  more  than 
they  do  with  cotton.  The  facts  show 
that  cotton  has  been  stabilized  largely 
since  1957,  and  rayon  staple  fiber  has 
been  stabilized  since  1957. 

That  was  due  to  the  cotton  export 
program.  With  respect  to  the  five  coun¬ 
tries  my  friend  has  mentioned,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  correct,  but  those  countries  do 
not  make  the  world  market.  Consider 
Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  and  Canada. 
The  outstanding  example  of  what  has 
happened  is  Japan.  Cotton  steadily  lost 
out  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  market, 
from  65  percent  in  1952,  to  53  percent  in 
1956.  It  has  held  its  own  since  1956, 
actually  going  to  65  percent  in  1962. 

Rayon  staple  fiber  rose  from  the  18- 
percent  level  in  1952  to  29  percent  in 
1956.  After  the  cotton  price  came  down, 
the  use  of  rayon  staple  fiber  went  to  14 
percent  in  Japan  in  1962. 

It  is  the  worldwide  market  that  gov¬ 
erns. 

We  have  financed  a  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  Pakistan.  Pakistan  used,  to 
import  textiles.  She  has  her  own  in¬ 
dustry  now.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  was  financed  by  the  foreign 
aid  program.  There  we  have  an  example 
of  emerging  nations  having  their  own 
industries,  which  have  cut  down  on  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  5  countries  that  my  friend 
has  mentioned. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
record  will  show  that  when  the  Japanese 
consumption  of  cotton  went  up  and  the 
consumption  of  rayon  and  other  fibers 
went  down,  it  was  due  to  Japan  making 
shipments  into  the  United  States,  as 
against  our  high-priced  cotton.  I  would 
like  to  get  this  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  question  first.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  told  about 
his  incentive  program  for  the  mills. 
However,  would  not  that  discriminate 
against  the  mill  that  has  been  loyal  to 
cotton  and  has  been  using  cotton  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  provided  for 
that  in  the  amendment.  They  cannot 
receive  payments  on  a  quantity  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  20  percent  of  the  base.  In  other 
words,  if  a  mill  is  using  10  percent  cot¬ 
ton  and  90  percent  rayon,  it  cannot  get 


paid  on  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent  above  what  it  used  in  the  base  pe¬ 
riod. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  about  the  mill 
that  has  been  100  percent  on  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  gets  paid  on  what¬ 
ever  it  used  over  and  above  to  the  same 
extent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  gets  whatever  it 
used  over  and  above.  That  is  why  the 
plan  is  impractical  and  will  not  work. 
A  mill  that  is  operating  to  100  percent 
capacity  on  cotton,  probably  would  have 
to  build  another  mill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  what  I  said.  The  mill  that  has 
been  loyal  to  cotton  100  percent  and  has 
been  operating  on  cotton  cannot  expand 
and  get  any  advantages,  but  another 
mill  can  get  at  at  10  cents  cheaper,  and 
in  that  way  break  the  first  mill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  any  of  the  mills 
use  10  percent  cotton  and  the  rest  man¬ 
made  fibers,  they  cannot  get  paid  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  base.  That 
is  how  I  take  care  of  the  problem.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  would  mean  the  consumption  of 
600,000  more  bales  of  cotton  than  is  now 
consumed  at  a  cost  of  $56  million,  as 
contrasted  under  the  bill  with  a  cost  of 
$312  million  and  a  1  million  bale  increase. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  want  to 
labor  the  point.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen.  I  am  trying  to  stay  as  closely 
in  line  with  the  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  as  possible,  and  not  veer  away 
from  a  new  program  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  would  do  violence  to  the  producers 
in  the  long  run.  Any  cotton  grower 
ought  to  know  that  we  cannot  possibly 
produce  cotton  in  this  country  at  world 
prices. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  said  a  few  days  ago,  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton.  He 
does  not  have  any  crystal  ball  to  tell 
that.  The  insecticides,  fertilizers,  weed 
killers,  and  all  the  other  things  the  re¬ 
searchers  are  now  working  on  have  a 
good  chance  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton.  With  better  seed,  better 
methods  of  growing,  skip  rowing,  and  a 
great  many  other  things,  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  field.  Then  we  can  buy  it 
cheaper,  and  the  Government  will  not 
have  to  raise  any  subsidy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  proposal  would 
have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  goes  down,  so  will  the 
price.  The  same  provision  and  the  same 
argument  which  the  Senator  is  now  ad¬ 
vancing  will  apply  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  and  in  effect  to  the  substitute 
which  I  am  offering. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
emphasize  that  as  the  Senator  stated, 
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if  we  get  this  subsidy  down  to  30  cents, 
it  will  remain  there  forever.  There  will 
be  no  chance  to  get  it  down.  But  there 
will  be  under  this  bill,  if  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  goes  down. 

One  other  thing  seems  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  great  deal  of  the  argument  of  the 
Senator.  That  concerns  the  textile  mills 
in  this  country  competing  among  them¬ 
selves. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1955.  That  was  not 
so  long  ago.  There  were  three  main 
countries  which  exported  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles — not  wool.  Wool  has  become  a  big 
factor  also.  I  refer  only  to  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  Today  there  are  65  countries  which 
export  cotton  textiles.  I  do  not  have 
to  name  all  65.  Last  year,  Japan  shipped 
359,000  yards  of  cotton  textiles  to  this 
country.  Hong  Kong  shipped  275,000 
yards.  In  1955,  they  were  not  shipping 
any  cotton  textiles  to  this  country. 

Last  year,  1,112  million  yards  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  were  shipped  into  the  United 
States.  That  has  happened  largely  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years  under  the  so-called 
protective  arrangement  which  has  been 
worked  out,  under  which  we  would  apply 
quotas  on  goods  coming  into  this  country. 
Often  foreign  countries  do  not  abide  by 
the  quotas  they  have  agreed  on.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  provides  that  as  our  popula¬ 
tion  increases,  they  obtain  extra  yardage 
as  against  our  own  mills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  increase  from  Hong  Kong.  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  increase  from  South 
Korea.  I  visited  those  places.  A  part 
of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
American  tax  money  was  used  largely 
in  South  Korea  to  rehabilitate  11  old 
Japanese  cotton  mills.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  we  gave  them  the  cotton  to  man¬ 
ufacture  in  those  new  mills.  Believe  it 
or  not,  they  are  receiving  a  quota  for 
shipping  cotton  into  this  country.  A 
good  deal  of  that  has  taken  place  in  many 
countries  in  the  Par  East.  That  has 
been  due,  of  course,  to  the  policy  that  I 
have  been  complaining  again.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  was  in  the 
same  corner  with  me  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
still  am. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  the  woes  the  Senator  is  de¬ 
scribing  have  come  from  our  policy  of 
giving  cotton  away,  and  letting  it  go 
cheap,  and  helping  them  to  rehabilitate 
their  mills.  We  helped  Japan  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $3.5  billion  in  order 
to  put  them  back  on  their  feet. 

We  did  the  same  thing  in  France  and 
other  countries.  While  we  have  held  the 
umbrella  over  them  for  several  years, 
protecting  them  to  a  large  extent  mil¬ 
itarily,  they  have  now  developed  eco¬ 
nomically.  Today,  they  hold  a  dagger 
at  our  throats  because  they  can  now  pro¬ 
duce  material  cheaper  in  some  instances 
than  we  can.  They  are  surpassing  us, 
and  taking  many  of  our  markets. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  everything  the 
Senator  has  said.  That  is  exactly  what 


has  brought  us  into  this  trouble.  As  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago,  in  1955,  we  did  not  have 
all  these  imports.  In  the  short  period 
of  time  since  World  War  H — and  we  are 
supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  finest  eras 
we  have  ever  had,  from  a  moneymaking 
standpoint — more  than  700  cotton  mills 
have  been  completely  liquidated. 

I  wish  to  cite  one  instance  which  I 
checked  yesterday.  This  is  not  old  in¬ 
formation.  A  certain  small  cotton  mill 
used  73,000  pounds  of  cotton  a  week.  At 
8V2  cents  a  pound,  that  mill  is  paying 
more  than  its  Japanese  competitor. 
The  cost  to  him  is  $6,205  a  week,  more 
than  the  cost  to  the  Japanese.  That 
amounts  to  $316,455  a  year,  which  the 
Japanese  mill  has  to  start  with,  while 
the  American  mill  is  breaking  even.  Yet 
the  Japanese  are  allowed  to  ship  cotton 
into  our  market,  and  sell  it  on  our  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  $316,000  a  year  headstart — 
leaving  labor  out  of  the  picture.  Labor 
costs  are  in  addition.  American  mills 
cannot  compete  laborwise.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  have  the  advantage  over  us  labor- 
wise.  It  is  20  cents  in  Japan,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out.  It  is  11  cents  in 
Hong  Kong.  It  is  7  or  8  cents  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  We  know  about  that.  We 
can  produce,  and  to  some  extent  stay  in 
business  if  we  can  obtain  the  material. 
Materials  amount  to  77  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
arguing  that  if  the  cotton  price  goes 
down,  it  will  be  possible  to  materially  in¬ 
crease  our  sales  abroad? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
not  talking  about  sales  abroad. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  com¬ 
petition  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  wants 
American  industry  to  be  able  to  compete 
abroad.  Sales  abroad  will  remain  at 
about  5  percent  of  production,  as  they 
now  are. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
not  arguing  about  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Competition  abroad 
would  not  increase  one  iota.  American 
mills  would  be  producing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  the  best  market  in  the 
world. 

Mi-.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  answer  the  Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  exports 
abroad.  I  know  we  have  lost  them  to  a 
large  extent.  I  am  trying  to  save  what 
is  left  of  the  American  market,  and 
keep  the  foreign  competitors  from  tak¬ 
ing  it  away  from  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  made  a 
while  ago  and  on  last  Friday  was  that 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  continue  our  regu¬ 
lar  program,  through  tariffs  or  quotas. 
Let  the  Committee  on  Finance  handle 
that  problem.  In  that  way,  money 
might  be  collected  on  imports,  and  the 
taxpayers  would  not  have  to  pay  out 
money  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  Senator  on 
that  point. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
could. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  not  arguing  about  the  tariff,  or  that 
to  offset  this  differential,  we  ought  not 
to  collect  from  the  imports  coming  in 
our  country.  We  have  tried  that.  It 
has  been  denied.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  getting  it.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  be 
permitted  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  as  anyone  else  in  the  world  can 
buy  it,  and  we  will  take  our  chances  of 
competing  at  home  and  abroad.  I  know 
we  can  come  nearer  to  selling  abroad 
than  we  can  now. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  on  every 
pound  of  cotton  textiles  which  we  ship 
abroad,  we  receive  a  rebate  which  makes 
us  exactly  even  with  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
are  not  worse  off  or  better  off  from  that 
standpoint. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  the  Senator  is 
arguing  for  is  competition  that  arises  in 
our  own  country;  that  is  what  I  cannot 
comprehend. 

Since  95  percent  of  their  production 
is  sold  in  the  United  States,  to  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  and  since  the  sales 
abroad  are  at  the  same  price  as  the  price 
to  those  with  whom  ours  compete,  what 
are  they  fussing  about? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  quite  a  difference.  The 
95  percent  is  the  market  that  is  lost  to  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
being  lost  to  rayon  and  other  fibers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  want  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  a  proposal  that  would  protect 
the  cotton  grower  against  the  low  prices 
of  the  synthetics? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  want 
the  cotton  producers  to  stay  in  business? 
If  he  wants  to  have  all  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  put  out  of  business - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  that  argument  for  the  entire 
27  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  For  all  27  of  those  years  I  have 
been  hearing  the  same  argument — that 
unless  we  do  this  or  that,  as  they  re¬ 
quest,  the  cotton  growers  will  be  put  out 
of  business.  That  argument  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1958,  when  the  present  law 
was  put  on  the  statute  books;  and  at 
that  time  we  were  told  that  law  would 
cure  all  the  evils  and  difficulties,  and 
would  put  the  cotton  men  on  their  feet, 
and  so  forth.  But  apparently  that  law 
has  not  done  so.  I  repeat  th'at  the  rea¬ 
son  it  has  not  is  that  the  law  we  enacted 
in  1958  was  not  administered  in  the  way 
Congress  intended  it  to  be  administered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
admit  that  had  something  to  do  with  the 
trouble — in  fact,  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  it  did. 
My  hope  is  that  under  the  law  as  now 
written,  regardless  of  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ate  votes  in  favor  of  my  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  fix  the  price 
of  cotton  at  30  cents.  That  is  what  he 
should  have  done  last  year.  The  farm- 
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ers  are  asking  for  it — believe  it  or  not — 
so  as  to  make  cotton  more  competitive 
with  rayon. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  does. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  have  proposed — and  I 
emphasize  this  point — would  save  the 
taxpayers,  on  price  supports  alone, 
$168,750,000;  and  the  increase  in  the  sale 
of  cotton  domestically  will  be  600,000 
bales,  at  a  cost  of  $56  million,  as  against 
$309  million  to  sell  1  million  bales  under 
the  bill.  I  cannot  see  any  sense  in  doing 
the  latter. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  further  observa¬ 
tion,  if  I  may,  if  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  will  yield  briefly  to  me  once  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  may  make 
a  speech  at  this  time,  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  speech;  but  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  that  by  August  of  this  year  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  pos¬ 
sess  whatever  cotton  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  farmers,  that  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  against  this  year.  It  will  have 
somewhere  between  11  million  and  12 
million  bales  of  cotton,  in  the  face  of 
the  new  crop  being  raised  in  1964;  and 
by  the  end  of  next  year  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  probably  will  have  15 
million  or  17  million  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  not  argue 
about  that,  because  the  figures  do  not 
show  that  to  be  the  case.  But  even  if 
they  did,  that  cotton  would  have  value. 

But  when  we  come  to  figure  out  the 
cost  of  the  program  under  the  pending 
bill,  the  Department  states  that  the  cost 
will  be  $750  million.  But  the  Depart¬ 
ment  deducts  from  that  the  amount  for 
the  cotton  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  now  has  on  hand,  and  for 
which  payments  in  kind  are  made — 
amounting  to  approximately  $300  mil¬ 
lion — and  that  will  cause  the  cost  of  the 
program,  so  the  Department  says,  to  be 
reduced  to  approximately  $449  million. 

But  come  next  year,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  every  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  is  gives  in  kind,  will  have  to  come 
to  Congress,  to  get  Congress  to  replenish 
its  cash.  Tire  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  knows  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No,  I 
do  not  know - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  to  argue  that  that 
is  not  the  case  is,  in  my  opinion,  silly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  I  can  explain  it  a  little  better  than 
I  have. 

In  the  first  place,  the  taxpayers  now 
own  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cotton.  That  cotton  is  worth  only  what 
it  will  bring  in  the  world  market,  which  is 
24  cents  a  pound  or  23^2  cents  a  pound 
or  23  cents  a  pound,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  On  top  of  that,  there  will  be  the 
monthly  storage  charge  of  50  cents  or  45 


cents  a  bale,  and  that  will  add  $90  mil¬ 
lion.  Then  there  will  be  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
age  of  the  other  crop. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  same  ar¬ 
gument  that  was  used  against  the  1958 
bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
know  that;  but  those  costs  will  exist. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand;  but 
those  are  the  same  old  arguments. 

My  point  is  that  if  the  past  procedure 
is  continued,  there  will  be^  trouble,  no 
matter  what  Congress  does  now.  But  if 
the  bills  Congress  has  already  enacted 
were  administered  in  the  way  Congress 
intended,  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  the  subsidy 
for  export  cotton  adopted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1956. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  that  time  were  the 
cottongrowers  in  favor  of  subsidizing  the 
sale  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  ;  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators.  They  said 
the  purpose  was  to  make  cotton  com¬ 
petitive  abroad.  That  legislation  was 
enacted,  and  it  is  now  section  203  of  the 
act  of  1956. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  in  1955  the  cotton- 
growers,  in  order  to  get  broader  markets, 
urged  the  enactment  of  the  subsidy  on 
foreign  sales,  did  they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  pointed  that  out  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  true  that  now 
the  cotton  growers  are  arguing  that 
what  was  done  in  1956  is  harmful  to 
them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  instead  of  asking 
Congress  to  repeal  the  1956  law,  which 
they  say  is  harmful,  they  now  urge  that 
Congress  subsidize  the  price  of  the  8,600,- 
000  bales  which  now  are  being  used  in 
the  domestic  manufacture;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Of  course, 
the  reason  why  the  original  provision 
was  enacted  in  1956  was  to  make  cotton 
more  competitive  abroad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
domestic  prices  were  much  higher  than 
the  prices  abroad,  and  it  was  then  im¬ 
possible  to 'move  our  cotton  in  the  world 
market.  So  a  differential  was  estab¬ 
lished.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  year 
that  was  done,  the  sales  abroad  increased 
somewhat.  But  later  they  decreased. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  express  an 
opinion  on  the  following  statement: 

First,  we  can  recognize  the  force  of 
the  argument  now  being  made — namely, 
that  the  subsidy  on  the  exports  has 
been  harmful  to  our  domestic  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  therefore  the  subsidy 
should  be  repealed. 

Second,  recognizing  that  the  situation 
is  harmful,  in  an  effort  to  cure  it  we  can 
now  adopt  a  subsidy  for  the  domestically 
used  cotton  which,  according  to  the 


statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
during  the  taking  of  the  testimony, 
would  cost  $312  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  course  now 
recommended  by  the  committee,  we 
would  compound  the  wrong  which  it  is 
claimed  was  committed  when  we  sub¬ 
sidized  the  foreign  sales? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  claim  that 
they  have  been  put  to  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  by  virtue  of  the  action  taken  in 
1956.  They  desire  to  rectify  that  sit¬ 
uation  now  by  giving  the  textile  mills 
of  America  the  same  advantage,  that  is, 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  in  1956  a  wrong 
was  committed,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  wipe  out  that  wrong  rather  than  to 
commit  another  wrong  by  subsidizing  the 
domestic  processors? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  do  that  now,  for  the  reason  that 
cotton  production  has  increased  greatly 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  sold 
by  us  normally  has  been  more  or  less 
decreasing.  It  held  steady  for  a  while. 
I  would  not  say  that  occurred  under  a 
giveaway  program,  but  in  the  sale  of 
cotton  abroad  for  soft  currencies.  The 
program  has  held  up  the  foreign  market 
to  some  extent. 

All  in  all,  the  argument  would  really 
be  that  unless  we  were  to  provide  a  dif¬ 
ferential  for  the  sale  of  cotton  abroad, 
the  chances  are  that  we  would  have  to 
store  much  of  the  cotton. 

We  could  not  sell  it  abroad  at  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  Something  must  be  done  in 
order  to  make  it  move.  That  was  really 
the  argument  advanced  back  in  1956. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  in  respect  to  repeal  of  that 
law  is  sound.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
pull  out  all  those  roots.  But  from  a  logi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  if  the  proponents  of  the 
present  measure  argue  that  what  was 
done  in  1956  has  harmed  them,  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  would  be  to  repeal 
the  1956  law.  That  is  the  logic  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  .PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
Senator’s  question  first.  The  fact  is  that 
even  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  cotton 
production  has  increased,  and  so  has  the 
production  of  manmade  fibers.  I  realize 
that  insofar  as  the  domestic  textile  mills 
are  concerned,  they  are  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  in  competing  with  similar  in¬ 
dustries  abroad.  As  I  pointed  out,  that 
disadvantage  is  not  because  of  the  price 
of  cotton.  Cotton  products  exports  are 
subsidized  on  the  same  basis  as  raw  cot¬ 
ton  exports.  But  our  processors  cannot 
compete  in  the  world  market. 

The  reason?  Labor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  that 
labor  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  various 
other  factors,  such  as  freight.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That  state¬ 
ment  applies  not  only  to  textile  mills,  but 
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also  other  industries,  such  as  steel  mills. 
There  are  a  great  many  steel  mills  in 
Ohio. 

Japan  can  deliver  steel  in  the  United 
States  and  make  a  profit  from  the  sale 
at  a  price  that  would  be  equal  to  our  cost 
of  manufacture.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  monel  metal  and  other  commodities. 
The  fear  is  that  if  we  were  to  open  the 
door  for  cotton  textiles,  other  industries 
that  suffer  because  of  foreign  competition 
would  have  a  right  to  come  to  us  and 
say,  “You  have  helped  the  textile  mills. 
Why  do  you  not  help  us?” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
cur  with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
am  rather  certain  that  if  we  adopt  the 
new  program,  the  precedent  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  other  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  come  to  Congress  in  the  future 
and  ask  that  the  Congress  do  for  them 
what  has  been  done  for  the  cotton  pro¬ 
cessors. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  one  of  the  possible 
answers  to  the  question  asked  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  political  animal  fre¬ 
quently  does  not  behave  in  either  a  logi¬ 
cal  or  a  direct  manner?  We  could  cure 
the  situation  by  repealing  the  subsidy 
provision  of  the  law  of  1956,  but  such 
action  would  lower  the  price  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  in  our  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  not  lower 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  make  it  less 
marketable.  The  industry  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Less  cotton  could 
be  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  there  is  not  much  of 
a  political  possibility  that  it  would  be 
done  for  that  reason.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  view.  It 
would  be  difficult.  The  law  enacted  in 
1956  was  an  effort  to  make  cotton  more 
competitive.  It  was  believed  that  we 
could  sell  more  cotton  abroad.  But  ap¬ 
parently  now,  the  law  has  come  to  haunt 
us,  according  to  the  arguments  made 
last  week  and  this  week. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  for 
one  or  two  additional  questions,  I  shall 
be  through. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  textile  industry  has  been 
praying  both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
establish  quotas  upon  the  imports  of  for¬ 
eign  textile  products  in  an  effort  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  condition,  and  that,  in  large 
measure,  those  prayers  have  been  uttered 
in  vain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  the  industry  prayed,  but  I  do  know 
that  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
quotas  and  tariffs.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  those  prayers,  to  whatever 
gods  they  may  have  been  directed,  have 
largely  fallen  on  deaf  ears? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  But  the  textile  mills  have  been 


praying  quite  a  bit  for  the  passage  of  the 
present  bill.  I  fear  that  if  we  were  to 
pass  the  bill,  as  my  good  friend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  pointed  out  awhile  ago, 
a  precedent  would  be  established. 

Why  do  we  not  proceed  in  the  regular 
way  to  solve  the  problem?  Let  us  have 
sufficient  courage  to  have  tariffs  or 
quotas  imposed  by  law. 

If  only  there  were  as  much  effort  put 
into  obtaining  quotas  and  tariffs  as  has 
been  put  in  obtaining  passage  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
override  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  know  that  some  Senators  have 
insisted  upon  the  imposition  of  an  equal¬ 
izing  import  fee?  Does  he  not  know  that 
every  time  we  have  prayed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  that  that 
be  done,  instead  of  doing  that,  it  has 
sent  its  emissaries  abroad  to  negotiate 
further  reductions  of  tariffs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  past  several 
years,  many  industries  in  our  country 
have  been  badly  hurt,  so  much  so  that 
many  are  in  trouble.  That  result  has 
come  about  because  some  members  of  the 
State  Department  have  been  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  foreigners,  rather 
than  for  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  seems  to  me,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  loaned  money  or  given  money 
to  foreign  countries  to  build  up  textile 
industries  in  those  countries.  In  many 
cases,  it  has  given  cotton  to  foreign 
manufacturers  to  make  textile  goods  to 
be  shipped  into  this  country.  It  has 
given  them  a  differential  which  results 
in  the  two-price  cotton  system.  It  has 
also  been  giving  them  quotas  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  respect  to  the  cotton  textile  industry 
for  some  years  has  reminded  me  of  the 
man  who  wanted  a  short-tailed  dog,  and 
cut  off  his  dog’s  tail  a  little  at  a  time  to 
keep  it  from  hurting  so  much.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  agrees  with 
me  that  that  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  textile  industry,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  past  several 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I 
have  been  doing  all  in  my  power  to  im¬ 
prove  this  Nation’s  farm  programs.  I 
have  worked  for  improved  wheat  pro¬ 
grams,  feed  grain  programs,  dairy  pro¬ 
grams,  and  would  now  work  for  an  im¬ 
proved  cotton  program  if  I  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  necessity. 

However,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  ex¬ 
isting  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  en¬ 
tire  cotton  industry. 

In  order  to  make  cotton  more  com¬ 
petitive  it  would  change  the  existing 
program  entirely.  It  would  add  to  costs. 
It  would  lower  farm  income.  And  at 
the  end  of  4  years  it  would  leave  cotton 
farmers  in  a  position  where  they  would 
be  forced  to  produce  at  world  prices. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Senate  that  this  would 
ruin  our  domestic  cotton  industry,  for 


admittedly  American  farmers  cannot 
produce  at  world  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  attempt 
to  make  cotton  more  competitive  by 
providing  a  subsidy  to  domestic  mills 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sup¬ 
port  price  and  the  world  price.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  consumption,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  subsidy,  would  amount  to 
1  million  bales  of  cotton.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  cost  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  would  amount  to  $312  million. 
Just  think,  Senators,  this  would  cost  $312 
million  to  increase  consumption  by  1 
million  bales. 

The  other  principal  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  reduce  our  surplus  of  cotton.  How¬ 
ever,  this  bill  also  provides  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  in  excess  of  allotments. 
In  other  words  the  bill  goes  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time.  While  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost  of  this  provision,  it  is 
clearly  evident,  that  each  bale  produced 
on  this  excess  acreage  will  replace  a  bale 
of  cotton  which  could  have  moved  out 
of  Government  warehouses. 

These  two  provisions,  in  my  opinion, 
are  unconscionable,  and  have  forced. me 
to  oppose  my  committee.  As  a  result,  I 
had  prepared  an  amendment,  which  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  really 
provides  an  incentive  for  mills  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  cotton.  Further,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  my  proposal  is  demon¬ 
strably  less  costly  than  the  bill,  and 
additionally  is  patterned  within  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

First  my  amendment  sets  the  price 
support  for  cotton  at  30  cents  per  pound. 
Simply  put,  this  means  a  savings  to  tax¬ 
payers  of  $62.5  million  on  cotton  exports. 
In  addition,  it  permits  domestic  mills  to 
purchase  cotton  at  an  estimated  savings 
of  $106  million.  This  provision  alone 
saves  money  for  both  taxpayers  and 
consumers. 

Second,  and  most  importantly  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment  provides  a 
real  incentive  for  domestic  mills  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  cotton.  I  would  set  a 
base  for  each  domestic  mill  based  on 
1963  usage.  If  a  mill  used  cotton  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  base  I  would  provide  for  a 
payment-in-kind  of  up  to  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  ac¬ 
complishes  what  the  committee  bill  in¬ 
tends,  but,  at  a  substantially  lower  cost. 
The  committee  bill  would  cost  American 
txapayers  $312  million  in  the  form  of  a 
domestic  subsidy  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  of  only  1  million  bales  of  cotton. 
My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  result,  according  to  Department 
estimates,  in  an  increase  of  600,000  bales 
of  cotton  at  a  cost  of  only  $56  million. 
In  other  words,  I  achieve  two-thirds  of 
the  increased  use  at  a  cost  of  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted  this  Senate  will 
again  be  considering  legislation  at  an 
early  date  to  correct  inequities  brought 
about  by  the  bill. 

Producers  will  suffer,  the  taxpayer  will 
suffer,  and  yes,  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
industry  will  suffer.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  follow  my  advice. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
logic,  my  interest,  and  attachment  to  this 
legislation  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  already  expressed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
many  of  my  other  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  am  interested  in  the  2 -price  cot¬ 
ton  system,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  producer ; 

I  am  interested  primarily  in  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  American  jobs. 

In  1958  a  resolution  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  to  make  a  thorough  and  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  into  the  decline  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  it  was  established  that  mills 
throughout  the  country,  not  so  much  in 
the  New  England  area  from  which  I  hail, 
but  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  country, 
were  closing  daily.  Millworkers  by  the 
thousands  were  being  put  out  of  jobs.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  past  decade 
almost  1,000  American  textile  mills  have 
been  closed.  Perhaps  close  to  500,000 
jobs  in  those  mills  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  American 
mills.  These  are  American  jobs. 

In  the  spring  of  1958  our  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  on  problems  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  started  our  hearings.  We  con¬ 
ducted  those  hearings  throughout  the 
New  England  area;  and  we  invaded 
some  parts  of  the  South  as  well.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  in  my  mind  as  there 
was  no  doubt  in  1958  that  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  continues 
in  serious  condition.  Unless  something 
is  done,  and  done  rather  quickly,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the 
complete  loss  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industry. 

We  conducted  hearings  in  1958;  and 
in  1959  the  subcommittee  issued  a  report. 
It  made  11  recommendations.  One  of 
the  recommendations  made  was  the 
elimination  of  the  two-price  cotton  sys¬ 
tem  now  in  existence.  Very  little  was 
done;  and  new  hearings  were  held  in 
1959.  We  issued  another  report  in  1960. 
We  issued  another  one  in  1961.  We  is¬ 
sued  another  report  in  1962. 

In  October  of  1959  there  was  initiated 
a  1-year  multilateral  agreement  with  the 
18  or  19  countries  of  the  world  having 
textile  industries.  It  was  known  as  the 
cotton  agreement.  That  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  last  day  of  September  1960. 
It  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  that 
agreement  will  run  out.  There  is  at 
present  some  limitation  on  importation 
of  cotton  manufactured  goods— provid¬ 
ing  that  such  importation  does  not  dis¬ 
rupt  the  American  market. 

That  agreement  has  worked,  not  per¬ 
fectly,  but  reasonably  well.  One  of  the 
recommendations  the  committee  made 
was  for  the  elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system.  What  is  the  two-price 
cotton  system?  In  1955,  at  the  behest 
of  the  American  cotton  producers  of  this 
country,  led  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  it 
was  realized  that  the  world  market  price 
was  below  the  American  price.  It  was 
also  realized  that  American  cotton  could 
not  be  sold  on  the  world  market  unless 
the  competitive  price  were  met.  There¬ 
fore,  there  was  instituted  what  we  now 
know  as  the  two-price  cotton  system, 


which  means  that  any  millowner  in 
Japan,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Hong  Kong,  Portugal,  Egypt,  or 
Spain  who  wishes  to  make  a  cotton  shirt 
can  buy  that  cotton  at  8V2  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  a  shirtmaker  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  it 
does  not  make  all  that  difference  in  the 
ultimate  price  of  the  shirt.  I  under¬ 
stand  that.  There  are  many  things  that 
make  the  American  production  of  goods 
a  little  more  expensive.  First  of  all,  we 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living.  I  hope 
we  are  not  going  to  argue  today  that  we 
should  begin  to  drag  that  down.  I  know 
that  the  American  millworker  makes 
$1.80  an  hour.  That  is  not  too  much 
money  by  American  standards.  I  also 
know  that  the  Japanese  millworker 
makes  30  cents  an  hour.  Perhaps  in 
Hong  Kong  he  is  satisfied  to  receive  a 
bowl  of  rice  a  day.  I  realize  all  that. 

I  also  realize  that  if  we  do  pass  this  bill 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  will  not  be  ,a  cure-all  or  an 
end-all  of  textile  problems. 

But,  we  must  start  somewhere.  What 
has  happened?  In  1955,  when  we  in¬ 
stituted  the  two -price  cotton  system,  we 
did  not  give  too  much  thought  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  foreign  manufacturer 
had  bought  American  cotton  at  8V2 
cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  it  was  being 
produced  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  would  use  it  to  make  a  shirt 
to  sell  back  on  the  American  market  in 
competition  with  the  American  product. 
They  did  not  realize  that  in  1955,  but 
that  is  precisely  what  happened.  The 
man  who  manufactures  a  shirt  in  Japan 
to  sell  to  the  American  consumer  can 
buy  the  same  cotton  that  the  American 
manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island  uses,  and 
he  can  buy  that  cotton  8V2  cents  a 
pound  cheaper. 

I  ask:  Is  that  right? 

We  do  not  wish  to  shut  off  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  but  is  it  right  to  say  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  “You  must  stay 
in  competition  with  the  foreign  manu¬ 
facturer.  You  have  got  to  pay  more  for 
the  basic  commodity  that  is  grown  in 
America  and  is  being  used  by  both  the 
foreign  and  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer.” 

That  is  the  issue  here. 

The  big  question  is:  What  do  we  do 
about  it?  We  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  because  no  matter  what  we  try 
to  do,  it  will  cost  money.  If  we  do  away 
with  the  two-price  cotton  system,  sur¬ 
pluses  will  rise.  If  we  cannot  sell  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton,  the  market  will  be  glutted. 
Inventories  will  grow  astronomically,  and 
the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  storage. 

We  start  out  with  the  premise  that  we 
cannot  do  much  to  disrupt  the  idea  of 
meeting  the  world  market  with  reference 
to  the  cotton  that  is  sold  abroad.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  intimated  that  there 
is  a  compounding  of  evil  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  exactly  that.  Should  we 
eliminate  the  whole  problem?  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  would;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  meet  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Why?  Because  they  pro¬ 


duce  cotton  and  their  cotton  producers 
have  to  live.  They  have  to  sell.  If  they 
have  to  meet  the  world  market  on  then- 
own,  they  will  go  bankrupt — we  will  all 
admit  that.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 

But,  what  does  it  do  to  the  American 
millworker?  We  have  already  lost  half 
a  million  millworkers.  We  talk  about 
poverty  in  this  country.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  poverty?  Let  me  com¬ 
ment  on  that  subject  for  a  moment. 
There  are  people  who  are  poverty- 
stricken,  regrettably,  right  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Many  people 
in  other  countries  believe  that  everyone 
in  America  rides  around  in  a  Cadillac 
car,  that  everyone  lives  in  a  two-story 
brick  house ;  but  that  is  not  true.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  who  will  go  to  bed  hungry 
tonight.  There  are  many  fathers  out 
looking  for  jobs  at  this  very  hour.  They 
are  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  jobs. 
If  anyone  questions  that  statement,  let 
him  come  to  Rhode  Island  and  I  will 
introduce  him  to  a  few. 

When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  55  or 
60  and  he  loses  his  job  at  the  mill,  where 
does  he  go?  Just  where  can  he  go? 

Recently  when  I  was  back  home,  a 
father  came  to  me  and  said,  “Senator 
Pastore,  give  me  back  my  self-respect.” 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and 

1  said,  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

He  said,  “I  have  been  out  of  work  for 

2  years.  I  have  been  wearing  the  apron 
in  my  family  while  my  wife  goes  out  to 
work.  For  God’s  sake,  give  me  a  job  so 
that  I  can  take  that  apron  off  and  earn 
back  my  self-respect.  I  want  to  be  the 
breadwinner  of  my  family,  not  my  wife.” 

We  talk  about  retraining.  How  do 
we  retrain  a  man  55  or  60  years  of  age, 
who  has  worked  at  a  loom  all  his  life  and 
suddenly  loses  his  job?  We  train  him 
for  what?  To  work  an  IBM  machine? 
To  become  a  U.S.  Senator?  What  do  we 
retrain  him  for?  To  be  a  janitor?  He 
has  no  place  to  turn,  nowhere  to  go — he 
has  lost  his  job. 

At  the  same  time,  goods  are  coming  in 
from  Japan,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Hong 
Kong,  by  the  shipload — yes,  coming  in 
by  the  shipload.  Would  Senators  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  imports  last  year,  in  wool¬ 
ens  and  worsteds  alone,  were  20  percent 
of  the  entire  American  consumption? 
This  is  how  much  of  the  market  we  have 
lost.  I  shall  not  mention  cottons,  how 
bad  they  are. 

So  the  question  was  raised  that  we 
should  do  something  about  this  problem, 
and  we  met  at  the  White  House,  under 
the  administration  of  our  late,  beloved 
President  Kennedy.  He  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem.  The  fact  is  in 
May  1961  he  issued  a  seven-point  pro¬ 
gram  and  promised  then  that  something 
would  be  done  about  the  two-price  cot¬ 
ton  system. 

We  suggested — and  this  is  how  simple 
it  Was — that  inasmuch  as  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  buy  their  cotton  8V2  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  can  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  since  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  going  to  sell  his  manu¬ 
factured  shirt  back  to  the  American 
consumer,  why  do  we  not  put  the  8V2 
cents  back  at  the  customs  port? 
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Very  simple.  The  end  of  all  our  prob¬ 
lems.  We  took  it  off  at  one  place,  so  if 
the  foreign  manufacturer  puts  that  shirt 
on  the  back  of  one  of  our  citizens,  good 
for  him.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has 
bought  the  cotton  for  8x/2  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  so  if  he  sells  that  shirt  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  then  he  pays  back  the 
8  V2  cents  when  the  shirt  come  into  the 
country. 

We  held  hearings  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  How  far  did  we  get?  We 
did  not  get  off  dead  center.  We  had 
every  representative  from  every  export¬ 
ing  nation  in  the  world  telling  us  that  if 
that  were  ever  done,  they  would  not  buy 
another  pound  of  our  cotton.  That  is 
how  tough  it  is.  That  is  the  problem. 
It  is  a  problem,  because  we  want  them 
to  buy  our  cotton.  We  have  got  too 
much  of  it.  We  have  got  more  than  we 
can  use,  but  they  told  us,  “You  do  this 
to  us,  you  take  the  American  market 
away  from  us  on  selling  our  shirts,  and 
we  won’t  buy  your  cotton.” 

That  was  the  end  of  that.  We  could 
not  equalize  the  price.  So  where  does 
the  American  worker  stand?  Where 
does  the  American  millowner  stand? 
They  stand  in  the  dilemma  about  which 
I  have  spoken.  The  next  question  was, 
What  else  could  we  do? 

The  administration  has  not  looked  at 
this  problem  frivolously.  It  realizes  that 
money  is  involved.  It  realizes  that  it 
will  cost  some  money.  However,  if  we 
cannot  do  it  with  an  equalization  of  the 
tariff  or  customs,  we  must  do  it  some 
other  way.  That  is  what  brings  us  here. 
People  talk  about  bales  of  cotton.  They 
talk  about  the  cotton  producer.  That  is 
not  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  mill  worker.  What  shall 
we  do  about  him? 

If  anyone  doubts  my  word,  I  will  read 
some  telegrams: 

New  Bedford,  Mass., 

February  28,  1964. 

Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  that  you  support  the  cotton  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  cotton  to  our  mill  in  Rhode 
Island  and  other  American  mills  at  the  same 
price  at  which  American  cotton  is  sold  to 
foreign  mills  which  export  cloth  and  apparel 
to  the  United  States  to  displace  American 
workers  although  enactment  of  one  price  leg¬ 
islation  will  result  in  immediate  inventory 
losses  and  lower  price  for  our  products.  It 
will  make  them  more  competitive  and  help 
in  our  struggle  to  maintain  employment  and 
operation  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  We  have  always  supported  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Pastore  committee  and  of 
President  Kennedy’s  textile  program.  Sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  you  will  give  your  support 
to  the  cotton  bill  and  oppose  amendments 
to  it. 

Seabury  Stanton, 
President,  Berkshire  Hathaway ,  Inc. 

I  have  another  telegram: 

Greenville,  R.I.,  February  28,  1964. 
Senator  John.  O.  Pastore, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  H.R.  6196  up  for  debate.  This 
bill  would  help  our  company  with  252  em¬ 
ployees.  Urge  you  to  support. 

Richard  H.  Illingworth, 
President,  Greenville  Finishing  Corp. 


People  talk  about  small  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers.  How  about  the  small  mill? 
Will  we  forget  those  people? 

I  have  some  more  telegrams: 

Cranston,  R.I., 
February  28,  1964. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 

New  Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  support  H.R.  6196  on  one-price 
cotton.  We  at  Cranston  has  over  1,500  em¬ 
ployees  relying  in  large  part  on  cotton  fab¬ 
rics. 

Dwight  H.  Owen, 
Cranston  Print  Works  Co. 

Providence,  R.I., 
February  28,  1964. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  Textile  Work¬ 
ers  Union  of  America  in  Rhode  Island,  we 
respectfully  urge  you  support  and  vote  for 
H.R.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee. 

Samuel  Azzinaro, 

Manager. 


Woonsocket,  R.I., 

February  28,  1964. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  bill  H.R.  6196  scheduled  for 
debate  today.  Urgue  you  give  it  your  un¬ 
qualified  support. 

Joseph  H.  O’Donnell, 
Woonsocket  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

Warwick,  R.I., 

^  February  28,  1964. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

H.R.  6196,  which  I  understand  will  be  de¬ 
bated  today,  will  assist  Fruit  of  the  Loom, 
Inc.,  and  its  550  employees  at  its  Warwick 
plant  to  stay  in  business  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  industry.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  sup¬ 
port  this  bill. 

G.  Adolph  Thorell, 

General  Manager,  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc. 


Providence,  R.I., 
February  28,  1964. 

Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

New  Sente  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Cotton  Textile  Industry  sources  estimate 
one-price  cotton  will  recapture  300  million 
pounds  of  domestic  market  and  100  million 
pounds  of  imported  market.  Urge  strongly 
your  affirmative  vote  for  one-price  cotton. 

Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr., 

Henry  A.  Street,  Jr. 


Westerly,  R.I., 
February  28,  1964. 

Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  support  H.R.  6196  to  help  us  re¬ 
main  competitive  and  provide  employment 
for  Rhode  Island  people. 

Thomas  F.  Moore,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 

I  also  have  a  letter: 

The  Grant  Supply  Co., 
Providence,  R.I.,  February  22,  1964. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  are  aware,  we  are 
engaged  as  sales  agents  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry.  My  livelihood  is  in  jeopardy  be¬ 
cause  my  company  has  been  seriously  hurt 
by  increased  imports  of  cotton  textiles  and 
apparel  made  at  very  low  wage  rates  from 
American  cotton  subsidized  by  our  Govern¬ 


ment  at  8  y2  cents  per  pound  below  the  do¬ 
mestic  price. 

I  recognize  your  great  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  textile  industry  and  "one  price”  cotton. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your  continued 
support  for  the  enactment  of  new  cotton  leg¬ 
islation  in  a  form  which  will  assure  domestic 
mills  of  fiber  at  prices  equal  to  the  export 
price. 

My  family  join  in  best  regards  to  you,  Mr. 
Maison,  and  your  wonderful  staff. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  G.  Brown. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  Am  I  talk¬ 
ing  about  bales?  Am  I  talking  about 
acreage?  I  am  talking  about  American 
jobs. 

We  are  living  in  boom  times.  We 
have  already  gone  through  the  ceiling  of 
a  $600  billion  gross  national  product. 
More  than  70  million  Americans  are 
working.  Yet  we  have  a  poverty  force 
of  one-fifth  of  our  population.  Some  of 
our  displaced  textile  workers  are  in  that 
population.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  “subsidy.”  It 
is  a  dirty  word  where  I  come  from.  I 
would  rather  use  the  words  “compensa¬ 
tory  damages.”  That  sounds  a  little 
sweeter.  We  are  really  discussing  com¬ 
pensatory  legislation. 

The  producer  will  not  get  this  money. 
The  producer  gets  his  money  from  the 
Government  under  the  program  already 
instituted  by  law.  This  is  an  offset,  to 
make  American  producer  competitive 
foreign  competitor.  That  is  what  we 
are  discussing  today.  That  is  what  we 
are  struggling  with  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  program 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  some  money. 
Of  course  it  would.  However,  this  is  not 
money  that  the  millowner  will  put  in 
his  pocket.  It  will  not  be  paid  to  him, 
in  the  first  place.  It  will  allow  him  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  that  his 
foreign  competitor  pays,  which  is  8V2 
cents  cheaper.  What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  because  he  is  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  millowner  in  the  United 
States,  he  must  reduce  his  price.  When 
he  reduces  his  price,  who  gets  the  bene¬ 
fit?  Not  anyone  in  Japan.  Not  anyone 
in  Italy.  Not  anyone  in  Great  Britain. 
The  American  consumer  gets  the  bene¬ 
fit. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  To 
the  extent  of  $700  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  because  we 
are  not  exporting  the  amount  of  textile 
goods  that  we  exported  10  years  ago. 
Ten  years  ago,  15  percent  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  went  abroad.  Now  it  is  less 
than  3  percent.  We  are  lucky  if  it  is 
3  percent.  We  have  lost  our  foreign 
market  in  textiles.  We  cannot  compete. 

If  Senators  wish  to  know  how  ridic¬ 
ulous  this  statement  can  become  we  have 
been  trying  for  3  years  to  obtain  a  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement  with  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain  on  a  fixed  limitation. 
They  turned  their  backs  on  us.  They 
said,  “Absoluetly  not.”  Italy  has  a  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement  with  Japan,  on  a  fixed 
limitation.  Great  Britain  has  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  Japan  on  a  fixed  limita¬ 
tion.  However,  they  will  not  agree  with 
us. 
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Why?  Because  here  they  find  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  I  say. 
look  out;  they  could  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg. 

All  I  am  saying  this  afternoon  is,  Let 
us  have  competition,  but  let  it  be  fair 
competition. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  we  start, 
we  shall  have  to  continue.  I  say,  let  us 
repeat  the  operation  every  time  we  sell 
American  raw  goods  abroad  at  prices 
cheaper  than  our  manufacturers  have  to 
pay  for  them,  which  goods  are  brought 
back  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods 
in  competition  with  American  goods, 
when  the  basic  cost  is  higher  by  law.  Of 
course  we  ought  to  make  some  compen¬ 
satory  allowances.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  today. 

My  voice  has  often  been  heard  in  op¬ 
position  to  subsidies.  I  really  do  not  like 
them.  My  own  view  is  that  the  price 
should  have  been  equalized  at  the  import 
gate.  That  would  have  been  the  best 
way.  However,  the  administration  has 
problems.  It  has  been  told,  “If  you  do 
that  to  us,  we  will  not  buy  your  cotton.” 
Then  we  would  not  only  have  the  Ameri¬ 
can  millworker  and  the  American  mill- 
owner  on  our  hands,  but  also  our  Ameri¬ 
can  producers,  and  that  would  include 
the  producers  in  Mississippi.  That  could 
be  a  formidable  contingent. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  stop  using  cliches. 
Let  us  stop  using  platitudes.  Let  us 
stop  throwing  figures  around.  Let  us 
consider  the  problem  for  the  peril  it  is. 
Let  us  understand  the  issue.  Let  us  find 
a  solution  for  it.  If  this  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  if  someone  has  a  better  pro¬ 
posal,  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  it.  I  want 
to  be  fair.  We  must  be  fair. 

The  textile  industry  in  this  country  is 
dying.  It  is  dying  fast.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  lost  a  good  one-third  of  our  tex¬ 
tile  workers.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island  between  1945 
and  1950,  45  percent  of  our  gross  income 
came  from  the  textile  industry.  Now 
the  gross  income  from  that  source  is  be¬ 
low  15  percent.  That  is  how  bad  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  become. 

I  do  not  care  whether  one  takes  into 
consideration  Rhode  Island  or  North 
Carolina  or  South  Carolina.  The  story 
is  the  same.  I  was  told  only  48  hours 
ago  that  virtually  there  is  not  one  textile 
mill  in  the  whole  United  States  that  is 
working  at  capacity  today.  In  our-so- 
called  boom  times,  is  that  not  quite  a 
commentary?  Yet  textile  goods  are  be¬ 
ing  imported  from  Japan,  from  Hong 
Kong,  from  Egypt,  from  the  Philippines, 
from  Portugal,  from  Spain,  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Great  Britain. 

But  we  sit  here  and  talk  about  figures. 
Let  us  talk  about  human  kind.  Let  us 
talk  about  Americans.  Let  us  talk  about 
good,  old-fashioned  American  jobs. 
Then  we  will  find  the  answer  to  some  of 
the  problems.  Then,  I  say  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  we  will  find 
the  answer  to  our  poverty-stricken  popu¬ 
lation.  That  population  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  because  people  are  losing  their 
jobs  and  have  no  place  to  turn,  be  it  the 
result  of  imports,  automation,  or  what¬ 
not.  The  answers  are  not  easy  to  find. 
The  answers  are  difficult  to  find. 


I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
this  proposal  is  a  complete  answer.  The 
argument  that  only  a  certain  nominal 
cost  of  the  overall  production  of  a  shirt 
is  affected  does  not  impress  me  at  all. 
Psychologically,  what  is  happening  has 
a  depressive  effect  on  American  markets. 

I  was  told  one  time  by  a  millowner  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  reason  for  this  condi¬ 
tion.  The  millowner  had  threatened  to 
close  his  mill.  I  took  a  plane  back  to 
Rhode  Island  to  talk  to  him,  to  plead 
with  him,  to  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  keep  that  mill  open. 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and 
said: 

Pastore,  even  if  I  wanted  to,  I  could  not 
start  tomorrow  to  make  my  patterns.  We 
cannot  start  to  do  anything  until  we  find 
out  what  the  cutters  of  New  York  will  do 
in  Japan.  They  are  in  Japan  now,  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  cloth.  We  cannot  do 
a  thing  until  we  learn  what  they  propose  to 
do  with  the  Japanese  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  against  the 
Japanese.  I  never  was.  I  am  not  against 
international  trade.  I  voted,  both  under 
the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministrations,  for  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  I  have  stood  here  each  time  and 
answered  “Yea.”  By  the  same  token,  I 
say  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  consider  this  problem  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  problem.  The  time  is  now. 

This  is  not  a  problem  solely  for  the 
cotton  producer,  even  though  he  may  see 
some  advantage  in  the  proposal.  This  is 
not  a  problem  for  the  middle  man,  al¬ 
though  he  may  see  an  advantage  in  it. 
This  is  a  problem  for  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  When  it  comes  to  con¬ 
cern  for  that  industry,  I  take  my  hat  off 
to  no  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  grown 
up  with  it.  I  think  I  know  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  this  textile 
subcommittee  since  1958.  If  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  White  House  once,  I  must  have 
been  there  30  times,  to  talk  about  the 
textile  industry.  We  have  another  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  President  scheduled  for  to¬ 
morrow.  This  is  a  serious  problem.  I 
hope,  with  all  the  sincerity  in  my  being, 
that  we  will  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
Senate  in  the  next  few  days.  To  do 
what?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  jobs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  concerning  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  United 
States  I  recall  the  time  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  to  create  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  is  the  chairman.  I 
know  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  done 
in  that  committee,  along  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmonnd],  I  attended  one  of 
the  hearings  which  the  subcommittee 
held  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
the  New  England  States,  and  elsewhere. 
I  have  attended  the  meetings  at  the 
White  House  with  the  Senator  from 


Rhode  Island  on  numerous  occasions  and 
have  pleaded  with  the  President.  Each 
time  it  was  said  that  something  would  be 
done  about  this  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  knows,  as  many  of 
the  rest  of  us  know,  that  up  until  this 
time  nothing  has  been  done  about  it,  ex¬ 
cept  to  make  more  investigations  and 
more  promises  and  to  send  more  people 
to  Geneva  and  Japan,  and  to  do  more  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 

I  shall  say  one  more  thing,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  other  Senators.  If 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  had  been  followed  in  1958,  we 
would  not  be  discussing  this  subject 
today.  I  think  that  will  be  admitted 
without  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made  an 
outstanding  speech  and  a  forceful  argu¬ 
ment.  He  has  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  debate  on  the  bill.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Senate  is  fortunate  to 
have  so  highly  intelligent  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  join  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said  concerning  the  fine 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  relative  to  the  necessity  of  making 
cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at  the 
world  price.  Although  I  do  not  support 
the  present  cotton  provision,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  that  will,  I  believe,  accom¬ 
plish  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  have  ac¬ 
complished,  and  that  I,  too,  would  like 
to  see  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  No.  442  and  offer  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  desire  to  have  his  amendments 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  have 
amendment  No.  442  considered  en  bloc 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  rather  a  perfecting 
amendment  for  certain  language  in  the 
bill  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Ellender  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  distinguished  minor¬ 
ity  leader  earlier  today,  in  attempting 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  propounded  a  series 
of  inquiries  which  I  thought  made  it  pos- 
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sible  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  of¬ 
fer  his  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  Therefore,  is  not  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes,  in  answer  to  the  major¬ 
ity  leader,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  is  in  order.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wish  to  offer  his 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  make  that  proposal. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  2,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  .all  down  through 
line  7  on  page  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  I  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1964 
crop  of  cotton — 

“‘(a)  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  cotton 
at  not  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
average  would  price  of  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  begins.  The  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  remain  the  same  as 
announced  throughout  such  marketing  year. 

‘“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
administer  a  program  under  which  equaliza¬ 
tion  payments  shall  be  made  to  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  in  such  amounts,  consistent  with  this 
subsection,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  return 
on  their  production  and  at  the  same  time 
return  the  United  States  to  a  more  competi¬ 
tive  position  in  the  world  cotton  market. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  at  progressively  lower  rates  for  each 
marketing  year  and  shall  terminate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970  marketing  year.  The 
amount  of  the  equalization  payments  made 
to  any  producer  in  any  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  cotton 
grown  by  such  producer  and  on  no  other 
basis,  and  the  equalization  payment  shall 
be  limited  on  no  other  basis. 

“  ‘(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  as  early 
as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  the  rates  for  equalization 
payments  for  each  marketing  year  in  which 
such  payments  are  to  be  made.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  not  increase  such  payments  for  any 
marketing  year  above  the  published  rate 
but  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  and  after  reporting  such 
fact  to  the  Congress,  waive  a  scheduled  de¬ 
crease  for  any  marketing  year.  No  decrease 
for  any  marketing  year  may  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  unless  he  announces  such 
action  prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  that  the 
level  of  price  support  for  cotton  for  such 
marketing  year  is  announced.  In  no  event 
shall  a  scheduled  decrease  be  waived  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  marketing  year. 

“‘(3)  Equalization  payments  authorized 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary),  but  no  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  to  any  producer  with 
respect  to  any  quantity  of  cotton  until  such 
cotton  has  been  sold  by  such  producer  or, 
in  the  case  of  cotton  on  which  a  loan  has 
been  obtained  by  such  producer  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  until  tile 
to  such  cotton  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.’  " 


On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  "(c)”  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  102.”. 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  19. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  enacted, 
the  cotton  and  wheat  industries  will  be 
the  most  regulated,  the  most  federally 
dominated,  industries  in  our  Nation. 

This  ill-combined,  wheat-cotton  bill 
fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
wracking  America’s  agriculture.  This 
bill  is  merely  another  attempt  to  patch 
up  badly  discredited  legislation  and  in¬ 
opportune  administration  which  have 
been  the  major  cause  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  American  cotton  and  wheat 
industries. 

The  problem  of  these  industries  is 
simple.  Neither  wheat  nor  cotton  is  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  marketplace.  Because 
they  are  not  competitive,  surpluses  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  up,  and  subsidy  grows  on 
tops  of  subsidy,  and  acreage  allotment  is 
piled  upon  top  of  acreage  allotment. 
Thus  far,  all  to  no  avail. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  farm  bill 
would  operate,  or  be  administered,  to 
make  the  commodities  competitive  and 
to  move  them  out  of  Government  loans 
and  into  the  market.  Obviously  this  bill 
does  not  move  agriculture  toward  the 
free  market;  indeed,  it  adds  more  com¬ 
pulsory  Federal  controls. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  joined  in 
temporarily  delaying  consideration  of 
this  bill  until  its  implications  were  known 
throughout  the  Nation  and  until  cor¬ 
rective  amendments  were  drawn. 

I  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beneficial  for  the  farm  industry 
if  the  wheat  and  cotton  portions  of  this 
bill  could  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  separately.  And,  my  final  de¬ 
cision  on  support  of  the  combined  meas¬ 
ure  will  depend  upon  the  amendments 
adopted  and  the  degree  to  which  correct 
administration  of  the  bill  is  guaranteed. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  primarily  to  the  cotton 
title  of  this  bill,  although  I  also  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  wheat  title. 
Texas  is  the  first  ranking  State  in  cot¬ 
ton  production,  and  is  15th  in  wheat 
production. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  cot¬ 
ton  legislation  restore  a  market-price 
system  for  cotton.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  if  we  have  a  protective 
loan  at  about  the  world  price  of  cotton. 
With  such  a  low  loan,  it  is  essential 
that — in  order  to  protect  and  maintain 
farm  income — the  producer  be  paid  a 
temporary  equalization  fee  that  would 
make  up  the  difference  to  the  producer 
between  his  past  protected  market  and 
the  new  open  market. 

And  it  is  equally  necessary,  if  cotton 
is  to  be  returned  to  a  competitive,  free- 
market  position,  that  the  equalization 
payment  be  programed  for  progressive 
decrease  over  a  period  of  years.  With 
that  progressive  decline  in  mind,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  new  research  program 
be  instituted,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  cot¬ 
ton  production  costs. 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  which 
would  accomplish  these  goals. 


I  think  we  well  might  note  that  in 
1958  Congress  passed  adequate  cotton 
legislation,  and  that  during  the  time 
when  the  congressional  intent  on  its  ad¬ 
ministration  was  followed,  it  worked 
satisfactorily.  However,  in  early  1961, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  increased 
the  support  price,  thus  increasing  the 
export  subsidy.  Exports  fell  from  an 
average  of  6.9  million  bales  yearly  to 

4.1  million.  The  carryover  rose  from 

7.1  million  bales  to  11  million  bales,  and 
is  still  rising.  We  lost  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world  market. 

The  current  cotton  mess  resulted  be¬ 
cause  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un¬ 
wisely  exercised  his  discretionary  power, 
to  set  price  supports  at  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  parity.  But  the  bill  before 
us  gives  the  Secretary  the  same  powers 
to  act  unwisely. 

This  pending  cotton  title  also  attempts 
to  correct  past  mistakes  by  piling  sub¬ 
sidy  upon  subsidy.  It  will  result  in 
higher  costs  to  taxpayers  and  higher 
fiber  costs  to  consumers. 

Past  decisions  and  actions,  which  now 
seem  impossibly  unwise,  have  brought 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  far 
beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  saved 
by  anything  less  than  an  immediate  re¬ 
duction  to  the  competitive  world  price, 
under  a  program  that  is  convincingly 
permanent. 

Gradual  moves  toward  competitive 
status  are  meaningless.  What  is  needed 
is  a  loan  at  the  world-price  level.  Such 
a  loan  would  permit  our  export  business 
to  resume  its  past  high  levels.  Such  a 
loan  wpuld  enable  U.S.  mills  to  obtain 
cotton  at  the  same  price  foreign  mills 
do. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  world 
level  and  the  price  necessary  to  preserve 
a  solvent  producer,  the  equalization  pay¬ 
ment  must  be  made  for  several  years  to 
the  producer,  as  cotton  gradually  re¬ 
enters  normal  channels  of  trade  and 
progressively  retains  its  competitive 
status  in  the  world.  No  arbitrary  ceil¬ 
ing  or  limit  could  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  equalization  payment,  under 
my  amendment. 

If  the  loan  is  placed  at  or  near  the 
world  market  price,  the  cotton  trade  and 
the  consumer  can  stock  cotton.  Further¬ 
more,  instead  of  being  bought  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  recent  years,  the  cotton  will  move  into 
market  consumption. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  in  govern¬ 
ment  administrative  expenses,  storage 
costs,  and  interest  charges  will  be  saved. 
The  farmer  will  benefit  from  income  pro¬ 
tection  while  he  is  assisted  by  additional 
research  projects  to  become  competitive. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ernment  loan  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
market  for  cotton — but  only  a  marketing 
device.  So  long  as  the  loan  remains 
above  the  market  price,  therefore,  it  will 
attract  to  it  cotton  that  should  be  going 
into  consumption.  My  amendment 
would  correct  that  situation. 

So  long  as  the  export  subsidy  is  main¬ 
tained,  some  other  subsidy  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  to  achieve  a  one-price  system  at 
the  mills.  My  amendment  would  make 
both  the  export  and  the  mill  subsidies 
unnecessary. 
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Yet  with  this  simple  solution  lucidly 
apparent,  we  are  asked,  not  to  eliminate 
subsidies,  but  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  cotton  a  five-sub¬ 
sidy  commodity.  If  this  bill  is  enacted 
as  it  now  exists,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
paying  three  subsidies  to  producers,  an 
export  subsidy,  and  a  subsidy  designed  to 
assist  the  mills.  We  can  only  speculate 
that  the  next  step  will  be  for  somebody  to 
propose  a  sixth  subsidy  to  the  consumer, 
so  that  he  can  buy  a  $5  white  shirt  for 
$4.75 — and  then  a  tax  credit  to  the  tax¬ 
payers,  so  they  can  afford  to  pay  all  the 
subsidies. 

All  that  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. 
The  white-shirt  subsidy  is  unnecessary, 
the  tax  credit  for  subsidy  expenses  is 
unnecessary — in  fact  all  of  the  subsidies 
in  this  bill  are  unnecessary,  except  for 
one  equalization  payment  to  producers 
for  a  limited  period  while  a  lower  price- 
support  loan  rate  operates  gradually  and 
effectively  to  make  cotton  competitive 
again  in  a  one -price  system. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  result  of  the 
bill  to  create  two  additional  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotments — one  for  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  one  for  export  production — 
is  equally  unnecessary.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  current  single  acreage 
allotment  would  be  the  only  allotment 
needed. 

What  would  all  this  cost?  It  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  far  less  over  the  next 
few  years  than  would  the  pending  bill 
or  continuation  of  the  present  abortive 
program. 

It  is  estimated  that  my  amendment 
would  cost  some  $525  million  for  the 
1964  crop  year,  and  that  costs  under  my 
plan  would  drop  each  year  by  $75  mil¬ 
lion,  until  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
reach  zero  by  about  1970.  The  costs 
through  the  life  of  the  program  would 
be  about  $2  billion. 

And  when  we  have  reached  a  competi¬ 
tive  position — the  costs  would  be  noth¬ 
ing.  Zero  dollars  never  can  be  reached 
under  the  proposed  five-subsidy  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  Only  the  sky  is  the 
limit  for  costs  to  the  taxpayer  if  the 
current  program  continues  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  as  it  has  for  the  last  3  years. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  cotton  must 
be  made  permanently  competitive  by 
implementation  of  a  convincing  U.S.  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  restoring  confidence  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  purchasers  of 
our  cotton.  Farmers’  income  must  be 
protected,  but  by  a  single  payment,  not 
by  a  five-sided  monster.  Congress  must 
move  cotton  toward  lesser  Federal  reg¬ 
ulation,  a  goal  that  cannot  be  achieved 
by  adding  more  subsidies  and  more 
acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
salient  portions  of  my  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  those  who  hear  it  read  will 
understand  clearly  what  my  recommen¬ 
dation  is. 

My  amendment  to  a  part  of  the  Ellen- 
der  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop  of 
cotton — 

(a)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  cotton  at  not 


more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  average 
world  price  of  cotton  for  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins.  The  level  of  price  support  as 
announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  remain  the  same  as  announced 
throughout  such  marketing  year. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
administer  a  program  under  which  equaliza¬ 
tion  payments  shall  be  made  to  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  in  such  amounts,  consistent  with 
this  subsection,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  their  production  and  at  the  same 
time  return  the  United  States  to  a  more 
competitive  position  in  the  world  cotton 
market.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  at  progressively  lower  rates  for 
each  marketing  year  and  shall  terminate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1970  marketing  year. 

In  other  words,  in  succeeding  years 
the  payments  could  not  be  higher. 

The  amount  of  the  equalization  payments 
made  to  any  producer  in  any  year  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  grown  by  such  producer  and  on  no  other 
basis,  and  the  equalization  payment  shall 
be  limited  on  no  other  basis. 

That  means  that  the  Secretary  could 
not  impose  any  limit  on  the  amount  of 
the  payment  to  any  producer;  the  sky 
would  be  the  limit,  in  effect — so  that  the 
big  producers  could  be  paid  very  large 
subsidies.  But  the  reasoning  is,  not  to 
permit  a  number  of  persons  to  become 
rich,  but  to  encourage  the  large,  efficient 
producer.  I  think  we  would  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arrest  the  historical  trend  toward 
the  large,  efficient  producer  if  we  im¬ 
posed  a  limitation  which  would  be  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  large,  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  as  early  as 
practicable,  but  In  no  event  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  rates  for  equalization  pay¬ 
ments  for  each  marketing  year  in  which 
such  payments  are  to  be  made.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  not  increase  such  payments  for 
any  marketing  year  above  the  published 
rate  but  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in 
the  public  interest  and  after  reporting  such 
fact  to  the  Congress,  waive  a  scheduled  de¬ 
crease  for  any  marketing  year. 

In  other  words,  a  decrease  in  payments 
would  not  be  mandatory.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  found  it  necessary  to  waive  the  de¬ 
crease,  he  could  do  so. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  amend¬ 
ments  : 

(3)  Equalization  payments  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  may  be  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary) ,  but  no  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  to  any  producer  with 
respect  to  any  quantity  of  cotton  until  such 
cotton  has  been  sold  by  such  producer  or,  in 
the  case  of  cotton  on  which  a  loan  has  been 
obtained  by  such  producer  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  until  title  to 
such  cotton  has  been  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  effect  would  be  to  give  the  Secre¬ 
tary  discretionary  power  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  either  in  cash  or  in  kind.  It  would 
be  hoped  that  payments  in  kind  would 
be  made  whenever  practicable,  because 
such  action  would  get  cotton  out  of  the 
warehouses  and  into  the  market  where  it 
belongs.  If  the  cotton  industry  is  to 
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survive,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  fast 
flow  of  low-priced  cotton  into  the  mar¬ 
ket.  My  amendments  would  accomplish 
that  objective. 

Briefly,  my  amendments  provide  for  a 
cotton  price-support  loan  at  the  world 
price  averaged  over  the  past  3  years, 
which  is  approximately  24  cents  a  pound. 

The  amendments  would  provide  for 
equalization  subsidy  payment  directly  to 
producers  to  guarantee  farm  income 
while  the  industry  adjusts  gradually  to  a 
competitive  situation.  Payment  could 
not  be  arbitrarily  limited. 

The  amendments  further  provide  for 
progressive  decrease  in  the  equalization 
payment  until  by  about  1970  the  subsidy 
would  become  unnecessary.  In  other 
words,  cotton  would  be  returned  to  a 
market  regulated  economy.  That  would 
be  the  objective. 

The  amendments  further  provide  for 
a  special  research  program  designed  to 
help  lessen  costs  of  cotton  production  in 
coming  years. 

I  believe  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
my  amendments  would  make  cotton  im¬ 
mediately  competitive  in  both  the  world 
and  domestic  markets. 

It  would  restore  a  one-price  situation 
at  every  point  in  the  marketing-pro¬ 
duction  chain — merchants,  mills,  ex¬ 
porters. 

It  would  permit  elimination  of  the 
proposed  five-sided  subsidy  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

It  would  ease  cotton  gradually  into  a 
situation  where  cotton  could  be  com¬ 
petitive  without  any  taxpayer  subsidy. 

It  would  eliminate  Federal  controls 
and  regulation  rather  than  piling  sub¬ 
sidy  upon  subsidy  and  allotment  upon 
allotment. 

It  would  move  cotton  into  the  con¬ 
sumption  market  rather  than  into  the 
Government  loan. 

It  would  restore  the  loan  to  its  in¬ 
tended  position  as  a  marketing  device; 
not  a  market  in  itself. 

It  would  reduce  systematically  and 
judiciously  the  present  excessive  cost  of 
the  cotton  program  for  the  taxpayers. 

It  would  permit  the  stocking  of  cotton 
by  exporters  and  mills  and  dealings  in 
futures  without  fear  of  unexpected  gov¬ 
ernmental  changes  in  the  prices  of  cot¬ 
ton. 

It  would  be  a  permanent  and  convinc¬ 
ing,  confidence-inspiring  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hail  from  the  largest 
cotton-producing  State  in  the  United 
States.  The  Texas  cotton  crop  is  the 
most  valuable  crop  grown  in  any  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  in  the  world.  We  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  cotton  industry.  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  various  segments  of 
the  cotton  industry — the  owners,  the 
buyers,  and  the  producers.  However,  I 
believe  my  proposal  is  an  equitable  one. 
It  would  make  cotton  available  to  the 
mill  owner  at  the  world  price.  It  would 
establish  a  one-price  system  and  would, 
I  believe,  uncomplicate  the  present  vast 
problems  that  now  exist  in  relation  to 
cotton.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  self- 
amoritizing  program  would  be  the  final 
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restoration  to  a  market  regulated  econ¬ 
omy,  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  become 
of  the  cotton  now  on  hand? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Some  of  the  cotton  now 
on  hand  could  be  used  for  payments  in 
kind.  It  would  be  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  move  that  cotton  into  the 
market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  subsidy 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  be 
paid  in  kind? 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  it  could  be  paid  either  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  elect  to  make  payments  in 
kind  where  practical,  because  that  would 
move  cotton  into  the  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  limitation 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  producers  of 
cotton  in  relation  to  production? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  would  be  no 
limitation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  could  plant  all  they  de¬ 
sire  to  plant? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  producer  would 
be  protected  by  being  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  could  obtain  a  loan 
and  the  equalization  payments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  positively  decided  yet  how  I  shall 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  to  the 
pending  bill,  or  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  or  even  on  other 
sections  of  the  bill.  However,  I  believe 
that  some  facts  should  be  placed  in  the 
record  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  any 
of  these  pending  proposals. 

The  first  thing  we  should  know  is,  How 
did  we  get  into  the  position  we  are  in 
today? 

We  all  know  that  in  the  mid-1950’s  the 
Government  had  acquired  a  substantial 
amount  of  cotton,  more  than  was  needed, 
and  in  1958  Congress  enacted  new  legis¬ 
lation  looking  toward  improving  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

After  the  legislation  was  enacted,  con¬ 
ditions  grew  materially  better  for  2  years. 
Exports  of  cotton  went  up  from  2  y2  mil¬ 
lion  bales  a  year  to  approximately  7  mil¬ 
lion  bales  per  year  for  a  2-year  period. 
Then  a  change  took  place  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
raised  the  support  price  for  cotton  2*4 
cents  a  pound;  he  raised  the  subsidy  for 
export  cotton  to  814  cents  a  pound;  and 
the  cost  to  the  domestic  mills  was  also 
raised  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  rise 
in  the  support  price.  That  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  domestic  mills.  That  sit¬ 
uation  has  continued  until  it  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  that  we  shall  shortly  have  11  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  an  increase  in  pros¬ 
pect  in  future  years  unless  something 
is  done  about  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  do 
something  about  it  under  existing  law. 


He  could  make  the  supports  30  cents  a 
pound,  which  most  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  calls  for  anyway,  but  he  can  do 
that  under  the  law  already  on  the  books 
and  start  making  things  better  in  the 
cotton  market. 

Apparently,  the  administration  does 
not  wish  to  do  that.  It  made  a  great 
blunder  in  the  spring  of  1961,  and  appar¬ 
ently  it  feels  that  there  must  be  some 
legislation  to  cover  up  that  blunder, 
which  it  could  correct  administratively 
if  it  saw  fit. 

The  bill  provides,  roughly,  for  a  $500 
million  subsidy  to  the  cotton  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  to  start  with.  What 
that  would  amount  to  after  a  few  years 
nobody  knows,  because  it  would  certainly 
intensify  competition  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  So  the  question  is,  do  the  mills 
really  need  this  subsidy? 

Sometime  ago,  when  this  legislation 
was  proposed,  I  obtained  the  financial 
statements  of  practically  all  the  leading 
cotton  mills  of  the  country,  and  much  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  they  were  doing 
very  well. 

This  morning  an  article  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  bears  out  this 
finding,  which  I  obtained  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  the  cotton  mills. 

The  lead  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  states: 

Textile  comeback.  More  efficient  plants, 
mergers  help  industry  to  increase  earnings. 
Dan  River  spends  $10  million  on  new  unit; 
Burlington  exploits  synthetic  fibers.  But 
sales  of  imports  grow. 

The  article  continues,  and  we  find  that 
the  leaders  of  the  different  mills  have 
made  statements,  such  as : 

“A  new  and  better  day  is  dawning  for  the 
American  textile  industry,”  says  Robert  T. 
Stevens,  former  Army  Secretary  and  now 
president  of  both  the  American  Textile  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Institute  and  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. 

“Total  profits  of  all  textile  manufacturers 
hit  $346  million  in  1962,  up  from  $248  mil¬ 
lion  in  1957,  according  to  Government  sta¬ 
tistics.  Profits  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1963,  the  latest  period  for  which  such  figures 
are  available,  totaled  $97  million,  up  13  per¬ 
cent  from  the  like  period  a  year  earlier.  In¬ 
dustry  sales  totaled  $3.8  billion  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1963,  a  6-percent  increase  over  the 
comparable  1962  period. 

“The  brighter  picture  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  industry  now  is  operating  at 
90  percent  of  capacity,  compared  with  80 
percent  in  1957.  Moreover,  capacity  itself 
has  been  increasing  during  this  period,  due 
to  more  efficient  equipment.” 

The  article  tells  about  mergers  which 
have  taken  place.  Of  course,  mergers 
have  taken  place.  The  old-fashioned 
textile  mill  employing  20  or  30  people  has 
gone  out  with  the  old-fashioned  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  which  we  used  to  see  in 
every  rural  town  in  America. 

Continuing  with  the  article,  there  are 
other  quotations  which  indicate  that  the 
industry  is  not  doing  too  badly.  One 
relating  to  stretch  fabrics: 

Our  business  is  booming  right  now  because 
demand  for  stretch  has  grown  tremendously, 
says  Martin  Cohen,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Stretch  Fabrics,  Inc.  I’ll  predict  that 
in  5  years  everything  people  wear  and  use 
will  be  made  with  stretch  with  the  possible 
exception  of  handkerchiefs. 

That  is  an  interesting  statement. 

Here  is  another  interesting  statement : 


We  freely  switch  from  one  synthetic  fiber 
to  another,  says  Charles  F.  Myers,  president 
of  Burlington.  We  simply  use  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants. 

Continuing  a  little  further: 

We’ve  made  material  changes  in  ,our  prod¬ 
uct  mix  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  unprofitable 
items,  says  Caesar  Cone,  president  of  Cone 
Mills  Corp.  Even  though  it  may  produce  a 
$2  to  $3  million  sales  decline,  we’re  getting 
out  of  lines  we  see  no  future  in.  But  this 
should  result  in  improved  earnings. 

The  article  continues  in  this  fashion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  en¬ 
tire  article,  written  by  Clarence  Newman, 
and  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  3,  1964] 
Textile  Comeback:  More  Efficient  Plants, 
Mergers  Help  Industry  To  Increase  Earn¬ 
ings — Dan  River  Spends  $10  Million  on 
New  Unit — Burlington-  Exploits  Syn¬ 
thetic  Fibers — But  Sales  of  Imports 
Grow 

(By  Clarence  Newman) 
Burlington,  N.C.— The  din  of  carpenters’ 
hammers  echoes  through  a  section  of  the 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  plant  here  and 
manufacturing  manager  Joseph  E.  Sampson 
has  to  shout  to  make  himself  heard.  “We 
never  stop  changing,”  he  says.  “We  go  on 
the  theory  that  everything  we  do  is  wrong 
and  we  have  to  look  for  better  methods.” 

Mr.  Sampson  was  speaking  for  Burlington, 
the  Nation’s  largest  textile  company.  But  his 
words  reflect  the  vigorous  new  attitude  of  the 
entire  industry. 

For  years  it  seemed  that  just  about  every¬ 
thing  the  textile  industry  did  was,  indeed, 
wrong,  as  sales  and  profits  dropped  because 
of  ancient  equipment,  often  weak  manage¬ 
ment,  foreign  competition,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems.  Some  problems  still  remain.  But, 
largely  because  of  a  trend  toward  mergers 
and  increased  capital  spending,  the  industry 
has  been  making  considerable  progress  in 
solving  them. 

“A  new  and  better  day  is  dawning  for  the 
American  textile  industry,"  says  Robert  T. 
Stevens,  former  Army  Secretary  and  now 
president  of  both  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  and  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co. 

SOARING  PROFITS 

Total  profits  of  all  textile  manufacturers 
hit  $346  million  in  1962,  up  from  $248  million 
in  1957,  according  to  Government  statistics. 
Profits  during  the  third  quarter  of  1963,  the 
latest  period  for  which  such  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  totaled  $97  million,  up  13  percent  from 
the  like  period  a  year  earlier.  Industry  sales 
totaled  $3.8  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1963,  a  6-percent  increase  over  the  compar¬ 
able  1962  period. 

The  brighter  picture  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  the  industry  now  is  operating  at 
90  percent  of  capacity,  compared  with  80 
percent  in  1957.  Moreover,  capacity  itself 
has  been  increasing  during  this  period,  due 
to  more  efficient  equipment. 

This  resurgence  follows  a  drastic  shake¬ 
out  in  the  industry.  Between  1947  and  1960, 
a  Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  has  re¬ 
ported,  838  textile  companies  closed  down. 
In  the  3  years  through  1961,  110  others  were 
acquired  by  bigger  companies.  “The  big  are 
getting  bigger,”  says  one  textile  man.  "I 
look  for  more  mergers,  more  liquidations, 
simply  because  the  smaller  mills  can’t  keep 
pace.” 

“Ten  years  ago  the  10  largest  publicly  re¬ 
ported  companies  had  sales  of  $1.9  billion, 
or  15  percent  of  textile  mill  product  sales,” 
says  John  B.  Cave,  treasurer  of  Burlington. 
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“In  1962  the  10  largest  publicly  reported 
companies  had  23  percent  of  industry  sales. 
This  concentration  has  led  to  more  diver¬ 
sification,  larger  expenditures  for  research 
and  new  equipment  and  increased  financial 
stability.” 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 

William  J.  Erwin,  president  of  Dan  River 
Mills,  Inc.,  figures  that  industry  spending 
on  capital  improvement  totaled  $650  million 
last  year,  up  from  $610  million  in  1962  and 
$500  million  in  1961.  Dan  River  itself  spent 
more  than  $10  million  last  year  to  build  and 
equip  a  new  quarter-mile-long,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant  in  Greenville,  S.C.  During  the 
last  5  years  Burlington  has  invested  $205 
million  in  new  capital  equipment  and  fa¬ 
culties,  exclusive  of  spending  on  acquisition 
of  other  companies.  This  year  the  company 
expects  such  outlays  to  rise  10  percent  above 
1963’s  $52  million. 

Due  mainly  to  increased  capital  spending 
by  millowners,  textile  industry  productivity 
'  per  man-hour  climbed  55  percent  during  the 
1952-62  period,  according  to  Federal  Re-* 
serve  Board  figures.  Even  so,  textile  indus¬ 
try  sources  note  that  about  80  percent  of 
existing  textile  plants  and  machines  are  at 
least  10  years  old.  They  look  for  a  continu¬ 
ing  increase  in  capital  spending  by  textile 
manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  cost¬ 
cutting  machinery. 

Machintrymakers  have  developed  high¬ 
speed  frames  for  spinning  fiber  into  yarn 
which  they  say  can  boost  productivity  50 
percent.  Improved  looms,  for  weaving  the 
fiber  into  cloth,  are  faster  and  also  wider, 
so  operators  can  turn  out  bigger  strips  of 
fabric  in  less  time.  Automatic  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  now  coast  along  overhead  tracks  in  the 
mills,  pulling  up  lint  through  long  hoses 
dangling  almost  to  the  floor,  thus  reducing 
time  lost  through  stoppages  of  clogged 
equipment. 

TASKS  FOR  COMPUTERS 

Computers  also  are  finding  increasing  ap- 
plication  in  the  textile  industry.  Burlington 
recently  started  using  them  to  supervise  the 
mixing  of  different  colored  dies,  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  human  error.  An  IBM 
1410  computer  and  a  Univac  1004  punchcard 
processor  help  coordinate  J.  P.  Stevens’  2 
dozen  merchandising  departments  in  New 
York  with  its  29  manufacturing  units  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  country.  Soon  Stevens 
plans  to  turn  many  tasks  linked  to  purchas¬ 
ing,  inventory  control  and  order  assignments 
over  to  computers. 

Along  with  bringing  in  electronic  brains, 
some  companies  have  been  stepping  up  ef¬ 
forts  to  recruit  and  train  talented  executives. 
“Time  was  when  management  in  the  textile 
business  was  largely  a  family  affair,”  says  Mr. 
Erwin,  of  Dan  River.  "Some  of  the  giants 
of  this  industry  were  and  still  are  family 
enterprises;  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
But  others  more  numerous  have  passed  from 
the  scene.  More  and  more  the  industry  is 
being  directed  by  professional  managers.” 

Dan  River  yearly  hires  about  40  college 
graduates  and  rotates  them  among  various 
departments  for  training  as  executives. 
Each  year  Burlington  hires  125  to  150  col¬ 
lege  men  for  its  marketing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  executive  training  programs. 

The  textile  industry  has  benefited  from 
the  poliferation  in  recent  years  of  such  man¬ 
made  fibers  as  triacetate,  polyester,  and 
acrylic  to  supplement  those  synthetic 
standbys,  nylon  and  rayon.  All  these  syn¬ 
thetics  have  reduced  the  industry’s  depend¬ 
ence  on  natural  fibers  whose  prices  often 
fluctuate  widely. 

“We  freely  switch  from  one  synthetic  fiber 
to  another,”  says  Charles  F.  Myers,  president 
of  Burlington.  “We  simply  use  what  the 
public  wants.” 

From  both  synthetic  and  natural  fibers, 
industry  researchers  have  been  developing 
new  types  of  fabrics.  These  feature  such 


special  qualities  as  resistance  to  wrinkles, 
mildew,  germs,  or  even  fire. 

Stretch  fabrics,  introduced  in  1959,  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  most  important  new  devel¬ 
opments.  “Our  business  is  booming  right 
now  because  demand  for  stretch  has  grown 
tremendously,”  says  Martin  Cohen,  president 
of  International  Stretch  Fabrics,  Inc.  “I’ll 
predict  that  in  5  years  everything  people 
wear  and  use  will  be  made  with  stretch  with 
the  possible  exception  of  handkerchiefs.” 

Makers  of  tufted  fabrics,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  fake  furs,  also  are  enjoying 
booming  sales.  “Business  couldn’t  be  bet¬ 
ter,”  says  Clarence  E.  Halford,  president  of 
Glenoit  Mills,  a  division  of  Botany  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  and  a  major  producer  of  tufted 
fabrics. 

DROPPING  PRODUCTS 

While  adding  new  fabrics  to  their  lines, 
some  makers  have  been  dropping  older,  less 
promising  products.  “We’ve  made  material 
changes  in  our  product  mix  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  unprofitable  items,”  says  Ceasar 
Cone,  president  of  Cone  Mills  Corp.  “Even 
though  it  may  produce  a  $2  million  to  $3 
million  sales  decline,  we’re  getting  out  of 
lines  we  see  no  future  in.  But  this  should 
result  in  improved  earnings.” 

Of  the  problems  that  still  plague  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  perhaps  the  most  pressing  is 
the  Federal  two-price  cotton  program. 
Under  this  program,  domestic  mills  must 
purchase  cotton  at  the  Government-sup¬ 
ported  price  which  currently  runs  about  8  y2 
cents  above  the  world  market  price.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  pays  U.S.  cotton 
exporters  the  difference  between  the  domes¬ 
tic  support  price  and  the  world  market  price, 
so  the  exporters  can  afford  to  sell  their  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  world  market  price.  Thus,  tex¬ 
tile  men  point  out,  foreign  textile  mills  can 
buy  American  cotton  cheaper  than  U.S.  mills 
can.  This  gives  overseas  competitors  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lower  raw  material  costs  to  add  to 
their  generally  lower  labor  costs. 

HAUNTED  BY  IMPORTS 

Textile  men  say  that  in  some  cases  im¬ 
ported  fabrics  have  sold  in  this  country  as 
much  as  40  cents  a  yard  below  what  it  would 
cost  to  produce  them  in  the  United  States. 
Burke  M.  McConnell,  Burlington  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  recently  told  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  industry  was  “haunted  by  the 
ever  rising  line  on  charts  representing  the 
flow  of  foreign-made  textile  products  into 
this  market.” 

Some  textile  manufacturers  are  worried 
that  an  intensified  organizing  drive  by  the 
Textile  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  will  push 
their  labor  costs  higher  and  make  them  even 
more  vulnerable  to  foreign  competition.  Of 
the  industry’s  800,000  production  workers, 
only  some  255,000  are  union  members.  In 
the  South,  which  has  been  drawing  more  and 
more  textile  plants  since  the  1920’s,  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  workers  are  organized. 

The  TWU,  now  pushing  a  drive  to  sign  up 
members  in  J.  P.  Stevens’  mills,  says  that 
average  pay  in  the  textile  industry  lags  30 
percent  behind  that  for  all  manufacturing 
employees  and  contends  that  non-union 
workers  in  the  industry  earn  considerably 
less  than  union  men.  The  American  Tex¬ 
tile  Manufacturers  Institute  reports  that 
average  weekly  earnings  in  the  industry 
amounted  to  $72.34  last  December. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  textile  industry  realizes  it  must 
change  and  modernize,  reduce  costs,  and 
become  more  efficient,  if  it  is  to  make 
greater  earnings.  That  in  itself  is  very 
encouraging.  So  far  as  its  indicating 
the  need  for  a  $500  million  subsidy,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  point  is  open  to  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  program  of  subsidization  in 
the  cotton  industry  that  is  being  pro¬ 
posed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is 
embarking  on  a  new  governmental  policy 
of  subsidizing  manufacturers.  I  am 
sure  that  the  support  for  subsidizing  the 
cotton  textile  industry  to  the  tune  of  $500 
million  is  coming  from  people  who  never 
would  support  50-cent  subsidy  for 
fanners,  and  that  support  probably  will 
guarantee  that  this  part  of  the  bill  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  talked  with  one  of 
the  staff  men,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
report  will  show  that  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  we  shall  be  subsidizing  9,600,000 
bales  of  cotton  used  by  American  proces¬ 
sors,  at  a  cost  of  $32.50  a  bale. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  the  amount  per 
bale  is  not  correct;  it  would  more  likely 
be  $45  to  $50  a  bale. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  is  how 
the  Senator  reaches  his  $500  million  fig¬ 
ure.  According  to  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  it  is  $32.50  a  bale,  or  a  cost  of  $312 
million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  either  case  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  ask  the  taxpayers 
to  spend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the  new 
policy — that  it  would  not  help  the  farmer, 
but  would  help  the  manufacturer,  by 
paying  him  a  subsidy.  Will  the  Senator 
expound  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Rather  than  paying  a 
subsidy  to  the  farmer,  this  program 
would  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  mill,  start¬ 
ing  lower  now  but  soon  paying  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  In  all  probability,  the 
subsidy  will  have  to  be  increased  as  the 
program  continues,  because  it  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  to  expect  that  there  will  be  competi¬ 
tion,  which  will  lower  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  generally.  That  means  that  if  we 
continue  the  support  of  30  to  32*4  cents 
a  pound,  the  subsidy  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased  from  9  cents  to  10  cents,  and 
possibly  as  much  as  11  cents.  A  bale  of 
cotton,  I  understand,  weighs  about  500 
pounds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  danger 
that  if  we  now  begin  subsidizing  the  proc¬ 
essors  of  cotton,  subsequently  other  in¬ 
dustries,  which  feel  they  are  not  making 
enough  money,  will  similarly  have  a  right 
to  come  in  and  ask  for  a  subsidy,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competition  they  have  from 
foreign  products? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
if  cotton  mills  are  subsidized  to  bring 
down  the  price  to  the  price  that  is 
charged  for  exports,  the  flour  mills  would 
not  be  justified  in  asking  for  the  same 
thing.  That  would  mean  a  subsidy  of 
somewhere  between  55  and  70  cents  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  that  they  use.  It 
would  be  said  that  that  would  reduce 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer.  I 
doubt  that  that  would  be  the  case. 
There  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  cotton  in  an  ordinary  shirt. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  textile  mills 
have  had  a  very  good  year;  in  fact,  they 
have  had  a  record  year  so  far  as  many 
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of  them  are  concerned.  However,  the 
consumer  has  not  fared  quite  so  well. 

I  have  some  figures.  In  1962,  a  man’s 
cotton  business  shirt  was  107.9  percent 
of  the  base  period  of  1957-59.  That 
went  up  to  109  percent  by  December 
1963.  That  is  an  increase  of  1.1  percent. 
From  1962  to  1963,  a  man’s  cotton  sport 
shirt  went  up  1.4  percent.  A  woman’s 
cotton  housedress  went  up  from  102.2 
to  103.7  percent  of  the  base  period.  A 
woman’s  cotton  street  dress  went  up  1.3 
percent  during  the  same  year.  These  in¬ 
creases  in  price  probably  account  for  a 
part  of  the  increased  earnings  of  textile 
mills. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  textile  mills 
good  earnings.  They  have  stockholders 
to  worry  about.  I  know  that  they  are 
important  sources  of  marketing  for  our 
cotton  producers.  The  question  is 
raised:  Are  they  not  subsidized  now? 
They  are  subsidized  on  5  percent  of 
the  cotton  they  use,  which  goes  into 
textiles  for  export. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  take  the  in¬ 
creased  earnings  of  cotton  mills  at  their 
face  value  and  say  that  they  are  entirely 
due  to  the  use  of  cotton.  Many  of  them 
have  converted  partially  to  synthetic 
fibers.  Apparently,  when  they  can  make 
more  on  synthetic  fibers  than  on  cotton, 
they  convert  to  synthetic  fibers.  That  is 
the  natural  thing  to  do.  We  cannot 
blame  them  for  that.  A  part  of  their 
trouble  is  due  to  increased  imports  of 
cotton  goods  from  other  countries,  where 
the  cost  of  production  is  lower.  Some  of 
that  importation  comes  from  countries 
where  we  helped  the  textile  industry  to 
modernize  their  mills  after  the  war. 
That  gave  foreign  cotton  mills  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  our  own  mills,  which  were 
using  obsolete  machinery.  I  am  very 
happy  to  learn  from  the  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  our  own  mills 
are  modernizing  their  equipment. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  trouble  is  primar¬ 
ily  due  to  increased  imports  of  cotton 
goods  from  abroad,  not  only  in  amount 
but  also  in  percentage.  But  I  would  be 
negligent  if  I  did  not  also  point  out  that 
the  administration  could  straighten  out 
that  situation  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  increasing  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  By  reducing  the  quotas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
comment  upon  the  subsidy?  The  cot- 
tongrowers  came  before  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  subsidy  on  exports.  Congress 
listened  to  them  and  agreed  to  subsidize 
the  export  of  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  now  come  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  say  that  since  we  are 
subsidizing  the  price  of  raw  cotton  to 
foreign  purchasers,  we  are  hurting  our 
textile  mills,  and  therefore  we  now 
should  subsidize  the  textile  mills. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  now  subsidize  the 
textile  mills  with  the  amount  of  cotton 
which  they  use  in  manufacturing  textiles 
for  export.  As  I  recall,  the  amount  was 
about  $18  million  last  year,  and  that 
was  made  on  about  5  percent  of  domestic 
mill  consumption.  If  it  represented  a 
100-percent  of  manufactured  goods,  it 
would  be,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  some¬ 
thing  like  $400  million. 


I  point  out  also  that  the  cottongrower 
is  in  much  more  trouble  than  the  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
can  shift  to  a  cheaper  commodity.  Ray¬ 
on  prices  increased  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  about  27  cents  a  pound, 
just  below  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield.  I  am  almost 
through  anyway.  I  thought  these  state¬ 
ments  ought  to  appear  in  the  Record 
before  the  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  understand 
the  logic  of  coming  before  Congress  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  in  1955  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  measure  begged  Con¬ 
gress  to  grant  a  subsidy  on  cotton  ex¬ 
ports.  They  said,  “That  will  be  good  for 
us.  It  will  help  the  cottongrower.”  The 
argument  is  now  made  that  it  is  not  good 
for  them  unless  we  also  subsidize  the 
cotton  goods  manufacturer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  compounding 
a  wrong  if  a  mistake  was  made  in 
1955  when  Congress  approved  the  sub¬ 
sidy  of  cotton  products.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  aggravate  that  wrong  by  creat¬ 
ing  another  subsidy  which  would  cost  at 
least  $312  million,  and  possibly  $500  mil¬ 
lion,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  cannot  understand  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out  the  greatest  implication 
of  the  entire  bill — that  is,  embarking  on  a 
policy  of  subsidizing  manufacturers  so 
that  they  can  sell  their  goods  at  the  same 
price  at  which  foreign  producers  can 
ship  their  goods  here  and  sell  them.  I 
assume  the  theory  is  that  we  will  give 
them  the  money  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  need  from  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  goods.  It  is  a  far- 
reaching  policy.  I  know  that  $400  mil¬ 
lion  to  $500  million  is  very  tempting  to 
the  textile  mills,  but  I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  textile  mills  are  sticking 
their  necks  into  a  Federal  noose,  which 
might  tighten  on  them.  Unless  they  are 
willing  to  operate  their  textile  mills  in 
the  future  under  Federal  direction,  they 
should  be  very  wary  of  increasing  their 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  subsidize  the 
processors  of  cotton,  would  not  Ohio 
manufacturers  of  sporting  goods,  ceram¬ 
ics,  violins,  bicycles,  and  machine  tools, 
who  are  faced  with  foreign  competition, 
likewise  be  justified  in  coming  before 
Congress  and  saying:  “Taxpayers,  sub¬ 
sidize  us  in  our  business”? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  designated  some  impor¬ 
tant  industries  which  employ  a  large 
number  of  employees  and  are  equally 
justified  in  asking  for  Federal  subsidy. 
I  do  not  say  the  time  has  not  come  when 
we  should  do  this.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  give  up  some  of  our 
time-honored  principles  anyway  and  go 
with  the  tide. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  we  do  that,  we 
had  better  stop  spending  $50  billion  for 
national  defense  and  say  it  is  all  being 
wasted,  that  our  system  is  wrong,  and 
that  the  abundance  and  the  comfort 
that  are  provided  for  180  million  people 
are  not  working  out  properly,  and  we 


should  adopt  the  Russian  system.  To 
that,  I  am  not  willing  to  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  country  has  be¬ 
come  greatly  dependent  on  manufac¬ 
turers.  Farmers,  particularly  wheat- 
growers,  have  tried  to  show  a  little  inde¬ 
pendence  from  time  to  time.  Last  year, 
the  wheatgrowers  showed  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  What  did  the  Government 
do — and  I  refer  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  only — but  recom¬ 
mend  the  bill  which  we  are  asked  to  vote 
for?  This  bill  prohibits  the  farmers 
from  voting  on  a  program  any  more  be¬ 
cause  the  last  time  they  did  not  vote 
the  way  the  administration  wanted 
them  to  vote.  Therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  let  them  vote  any  more. 
So  we  are  coming  pretty  close  to  the 
system  that  prevails  in  other  countries. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  Last  year,  the  farmers  voted 
against  the  program.  Now  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  seeking  to  adopt  a  program  to 
prohibit  the  farmers  from  voting,  and 
will  make  them  accept  a  harness  which 
the  Federal  Government  wants  them  to 
wear. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  farmer  is  a  loyal  citizen  so  long  as 
he  does  not  disagree  with  Federal  policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  my  immediate 
question  has  been  answered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont.  The  bill  provides  a 
direct  subsidy  or  allows  a  direct  subsidy 
to  the  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ceramics  was  one  item 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  ceramics  industry,  I  am  sure,  is  ex¬ 
periencing  the  most  intense  type  of  com¬ 
petition  from  foreign  countries.  If  we 
look  through  the  stores  and  see  where 
the  ceramics  were  manufactured,  we 
realize  that  that  industry  would  be  as 
fully  justified  as  is  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  asking  for  a  Government  sub¬ 
sidy. 

I  believe  the  cotton  grower  is  definite¬ 
ly  in  more  trouble  than  the  textile  mills 
at  this  time.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
The  cottongrower  cannot  get  his  own 
position  before  the  public.  He  does  not 
advertise  in  magazines.  He  does  not  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers.  He  does  not  ad¬ 
vertise  on  radio  or  television.  The  farm 
organizations  cannot  make  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  farmers  themselves  do  not 
have  the  money  to  make  contributions. 
The  corporations  can  make  all  kinds  of 
contributions.  They  can  contribute  to 
hospitals  and  schools.  They  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  churches,  to  welfare  organi¬ 
zations,  and,  as  we  all  know,  to  charit¬ 
able  institutions.  So  the  farmer  himself 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  If  we  are  to  give 
any  preference  in  legislation,  it  should  be 
given  to  the  farmer  rather  than  to  those 
who  depend  on  the  farmer  for  their 
profits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  for  his  very  excellent 
presentation. 

If  we  are  now  going  to  start  establish¬ 
ing  a  subsidy  for  cotton  manufacturers 
of  the  type  which  is  here  proposed,  I  will 
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not  be  able  to  return  to  Ohio,  to  the  great 
ceramic  producing  centers,  to  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Zanesville,  or  Cambridge,  where 
people  are  out  of  work  and  are  finding 
employment  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  can  go  into  stores,  in 
railroad  stations,  in  roadside  stands,  or 
hotel  salesrooms,  where  gifts  of  jewelry 
and  similar  articles  are  displayed.  He 
will  find  that  a  good  share  of  them  are 
made  in  foreign  countries.  Why  should 
not  the  manufacturers  of  watches,  wrist 
straps,  and  similar  articles  be  subsidized, 
too?  I  believe  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  we 
shall  be  starting  a  policy  under  which 
we  shall  see  all  the  other  manufacturers, 
or  some  of  them  at  least — some  will  die 
before  they  come  in  and  ask  for  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidies — come  in  after  the  prece¬ 
dent  has  been  established. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  is  overlooking  one  vast 
difference  between  the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing  and  ceramics.  I  am  just 
as  sympathetic  toward  the  ceramic 
manufacturers  of  this  country  as  is  any¬ 
one  else.  However,  cotton  is  raised  in 
this  country  and  is  shipped  abroad  and 
comes  back.  We  are  not  shipping  abroad 
at  a  reduced  price  the  clay  out  of  which 
ceramics  are  made.  Neither  are  we  ship¬ 
ping  the  material  from  which  watches 
are  made.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
subsidizing  a  product  which  we  grow  and 
ship  out,  and  which  is  returned  to  our 
own  mai-ket.  We  do  not  allow  flour  to  be 
shipped  into  this  country  in  great 
quantity.  We  subsidize  wheat,  but  we 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  returned  in  the  form 
of  flour. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  have  to  per¬ 
mit  cotton  textiles  to  be  brought  into  this 
country,  either. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
do  not  have  to,  but  we  are  doing  it  and 
we  have  not  stopped  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Stopped  whom?  Does 
the  Senator  mean  to  stop  the  admin¬ 
istration?  That  is  what  I  was  getting 
at.  The  administration  could  correct 
the  cotton  situation  for  both  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  mill  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  it  ought  to  do  both. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
went  to  see  President  Eisenhower  during 
his  administration.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  make  progress  with  any  of  the 
administrations.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  know  of  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
and  do  it  now  and  do  it  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  is  any  consolatiorj 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  anywhere  with 
the  administration  either.  But  I  believe 
the  administration  should  use  better 
judgment.  I  do  not  object  to  trading 
with  other  countries.  We  must  trade 
with  them,  but  when  we  deliberately 
turn  over  our  markets  to  them  year  after 
year,  as  we  are  doing  with  the  livestock 
market  today,  it  is  time  either  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  policy  or  a  change  in 
administration. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  453 

'Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  great  interest 


to  the  debate  between  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  other  Senators. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  wished 
that  conditions  in  Colorado  warranted 
the  planting  of  cotton  there.  But  after 
listening  to  the  debate,  perhaps  I  should 
conclude  that  Colorado  has  been  better 
off  by  not  having  cotton  planted  there. 

One  of  the  things  which  bothers  the 
fanners  in  Colorado  and  in  other  States 
is  the  Anfuso  amendment  of  the  act, 
which  provides  that  if  a  farmer  who  has 
an  allotment  of  15  acres  or  more  harvests 
more  of  the  crop  than  that  planted  on 
his  allotment,  his  acreage  is  to  be  cut 
back  6  to  8  percent  each  time  that 
is  done.  As  a  result,  those  who  may 
have  had  a  loss  from  their  crop  for  1  or 
2  years,  and  who  wish  to  have  some  in¬ 
come,  even  though  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the.  program,  could  plant  and  harvest 
in  excess  of  their  allotment.  But  if  they 
do,  they  immediately  are  penalized  on 
the  basis  of  their  planting  history. 

But  that  does  not  happen  to  those 
with  an  allotment  of  less  than  15  acres; 
such  farmers  can  plant  1,000  acres  and 
can  harvest  the  crop  on  1,000  acres,  and 
they  will  not  be  penalized  by  means  of 
such  a  reduction  in  the  15-acre  history, 
whereas  those  who  have  an  allotment  of 
15  acres  or  more  are  penalized  to  that 
extent. 

‘  Consequently — although  not  because  I 
am  convinced  the  bill  is  good  or  that  it 
should  be  passed — in  the  hope  of  im¬ 
proving  the  bill,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  Anfuso  amendment  from  all  the 
programs  which  have  a  bearing  on 
wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  453)  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  some  of  my  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  with  respect  to  those 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  seek  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  so-called  two-price  system 
with  respect  to  cotton  sold  to  domestic 
and  foreign  producers. 

The  textile  industry  has  borne  the 
burden  of  this  inequity  for  some  time. 
Simply  stated,  the  textile  manufacturer 
in  my  State  and  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  Nation,  has  been  forced  to  pay  a 
substantially  higher  price  for  his  raw 
material — the  domestic  price — as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  price  being  charged  by 
American  producers  to  his  foreign  com¬ 
petitor — the  export  or  world  price.  This 
inequity  is  said  to  give  the  foreign  textile 
manufacturer  an  immediate  cost  ad¬ 
vantage  over  an  American  mill,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  other  cost  advantages 
he  enjoys  in  manufacturing  outside  the 
United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  have  quadrupled  since  the  two- 
price  system  went  into  effect,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  lessen¬ 
ing  in  the  growth  of  our  domestic  textile 
industry. 

I  also  understand  that  the  higher  cost 
of  cotton  is  forcing  American  mills  to 
shift  from  that  material  to  manmade 
fibers  and  a  host  of  competing  materials 
such  as  plastics,  paper,  and  jute — when 
at  the  same  time,  good  quality  cotton 
would  be  preferred.  Again,  the  price 
of  cotton  to  the  mills  is  a  key  problem 
for  the  textile  manufacturer  in  his 
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efforts  to  compete  both  domestically 
internationally. 

Indeed  it  is  ironical  that  our  present 
cotton  subsidization  program  may  well 
be  pricing  both  its  raw  material  and  its 
finished  products  out  of  essential  mar¬ 
kets,  to  the  eventual  detriment  of  the 
entire  industry. 

The  side  effects  of  this  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  long  run  can  be  severe. 
Faced  with  increased  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  and  high  material  costs,  many  mills 
have  to  lay  off  workers  at  a  time,  I 
might  say,  when  this  country  cannot 
tolerate  further  unemployment.  In  my 
own  State,  since  1947,  the  reduction  of 
textile  production  has  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  over  70,000  jobs  directly,  and  with  an 
indirect  effect  on  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  loss  of  this 
production  has  indeed  been  a  serious 
blow  to  our  growth  not  only  as  a  State, 
but  as  a  region. 

Nevertheless,  I  can  say — and  proudly 
so — that  we  continue  to  have  a  fine  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and 
hopefully  with  realistic  programs  of  cost 
control  and  business  incentives,  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  our  own  and  perhaps  see 
an  improvement.  What  we  do  not  relish 
at  this  time  is  increased  low-price  for¬ 
eign  competition  aided  by  the  lower  costs 
of  our  cotton  exports.  Instead,  we  want 
a  fair  chance  to  develop  this  industry 
and  compete  both  here  and  abroad. 

Plant  owners  faced  with  mounting  do¬ 
mestic  costs  and  low  import  prices,  as 
good  businessmen,  may  have  to  make 
responsible  decisions.  They  may  leave 
an  area  to  seek  lower  costs  of  labor  else¬ 
where  in  the  country,  or  even  abroad. 

They  may  have  to  cut  down  on  the 
quality  of  their  manufacture.  They 
may,  as  they  are  doing,  turn  to  certain 
synthetic  fibers  and  other  substitute 
materials  which  do  not  have  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  cotton.  They  may  go  more 
quickly  to  automation,  causing  further 
unemployment.  And  they  may  decide 
to  go  out  of  business  altogether  because 
their  future  appears  thus  to  be  unpre¬ 
dictable.  None  of  these  alternatives  are 
good  for  normal  growth. 

In  May,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
noted  that  increasing  international  com¬ 
petition,  rapid  technological  changes 
and  shifts  in  consumer  preference  were 
creating  “serious  and  deep-rooted”  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  Nation’s  textile  industry. 
He  observed  that  this  industry  was  the 
Nation’s  second  largest  employer,  that 
it  had  been  classified  as  “essential  to  our 
national  security” — and  had  a  direct 
effect  on  our  total  economy,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  unemployment  had  struck 
hardest  at  those  communities  suffering 
most  from  depressed  conditions”.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  President  instituted  a  pos¬ 
itive  seven-point  program  to  meet  the 
wide  range  of  problems  faced  by  the 
textile  industry. 

Chief  among  his  directives  was  that 
legislation  be  devised  to  “eliminate  or 
offset  the  cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  differential  in  raw  cotton  costs  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  foreign  textile  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

Legislation  designed  to  correct  this 
problem  was  thereafter  introduced  and 
response  to  it  from  labor,  from  indus¬ 
try,  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  from  the  cotton  producers  has 
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been  favorable.  That  legislation  is  now 
before  us  today  and  it  must  not  be  weak¬ 
ened  in  any  way. 

If  passed,  the  bill  could  result  in  some 
positive  advantages  to  the  country. 
More  cotton  would  be  consumed,  more 
cotton  textiles  produced,  and  at  lower 
prices  for  better  quality;  inventories 
would  be  reduced,  more  people  would  be 
put  to  work,  millowners  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  improve  their  properties,  and 
those  towns  and  areas  whose  economies 
are  so  sensitively  related  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  textile  industry  could  en¬ 
joy  much  of  the  benefits  of  this  improve¬ 
ment. 

And  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  the  cost-reduction  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  would  result  in  savings  to 
the  consumer  of  more  than  $700  million. 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  agricul¬ 
tural  message: 

The  needs  of  neither  the  cotton  grower, 
the  cotton  handler,  the  cotton  textile  mill, 
nor  the  consumer  are  being  satisfied  by  exist¬ 
ing  legislation. 

These  are  indeed  strong  and  meaning¬ 
ful  words,  and  they  deserve  the  most 
serious  consideration  in  the  final  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  legislation. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  now  in  order  for 
me  to  discuss,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  mat¬ 
ter  not  germane  to  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
germaneness  requirement  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  remainder  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  today;  therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  NEWS  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mi'.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  speech  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sylves¬ 
ter,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, , 
to  certain  editors  in  November  1962, 
great  many  people  in  the  United  Stages 
have  been  concerned  about  the  man¬ 
agement  of  news,  the  coloration  of  .news, 
and  the  withholding  of  news  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

The  matter  I  propose  to  disfcuss  now, 
for  a  few  minutes — and  I  do4o  only  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate — is  riot  concerned 
merely  with  the  withholding  and  the 
management  of  news/but  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  withholding  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Senate  and  from  the 
entire  Congress. 

For  approximately  3  years  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub¬ 
committee  of/the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  an^I  during  that  time  I  have 
heard  a  ^certain  weapon  discussed  at 
great  length  and  with  great  secrecy; 
and  wc/ who  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
were  ^repeatedly  warned  that  it  was  an 
iter/  of  very  high  secrecy  priority.  At 
the  moment,  I  shall  not  identify  that 


item;  for  we  were  warned  that  we 
should  not  discuss  it  outside  the  com¬ 
mittee  room. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  front-page  arti¬ 
cle  in  one  of  the  newspapers  dealt  in 
great  detail  with  this  secret  weapon — 
in  as  much  detail  as  anything  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  the  Defense  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  the  recent  hearings,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  others  whether  they 
had  looked  into  that  breach  of  security. 

I  am  informed  that  a  reply  has  come  to 
the  subcommittee— although  I  have  not 
as  yet  received  anything  about  it — and 
that  the  reply  indicates  that  they  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  not  now  a  matter  of 
sufficient  security  to  warrant  the  making 
of  a  detailed  investigation  into  the 
breach  of  security. 

If  a  matter  is  so  important  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  security  priority  that  it  can  be 
heard  only  within  the  confines  of  the 
committee — so  much  so  that  the  testi- 
lony  on  it  has  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
5s  of  the  Appropriations  Committee — , 
it  Vems  to  me  that  a  breach  of  tha 
security  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  mak¬ 
ing  orsri  full-scale  investigation  into/the 
circumstances  under  which  these/ dis- 
closures Nt’ere  made  and  to  whojn  they 
were  made 

More  recently  we  have  had'  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this  procedure — in 
fact,  it  has  occurred  durins/the  last  few 
days.  I  hold  in  nay  hand  si  White  House 
press  release  statement/  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  ask  unanirrtomr  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed^  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no/objedtion,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

White  House  2>ress  Release  S^tement  by 
'the  President 

The  Unhred  States  has  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  ail  advanced  experimental  jet  air¬ 
craft,  the  A-ll,  which  has  been  tested  In 
sustained  flight  at  more  than  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound  and  at  altitudes  in\: 
cess/of  70,000  feet.  The  performance  of  tt_ 
A-J 1  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  aircraft 
In  the  world  today.  The  development  of 
this  aircraft  has  been  made  possible  by  major 
advances  in  aircraft  technology  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  for  both  military  and  commercial 
applications.  Several  A-ll  aircraft  are  now 
being  flight  tested  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  The  existence  of  this  program  is  being 
disclosed  at  this  time  to  permit  the  orderly 
exploitation  of  this  advanced  technology  in 
our  military  and  commercial  programs. 

This  advanced  experimental  aircraft, 
capable  of  high  speed,  high  altitude,  and 
long-range  performance  of  thousands  of  miles 
constitutes  a  technical  accomplishment  that 
will  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  number 
of  important  military  and  commercial  re¬ 
quirements.  The  A-ll  aircraft  now  at  Ed¬ 
wards  Air  Force  Base  are  undergoing  exten¬ 
sive  tests  to  determine  their  capabilities  as 
long-range  interceptors. 

The  development  of  a  supersonic  com¬ 
mercial  transport  aircraft  will  also  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  lessons  learned  from  the  A-ll 
program.  For  example,  one  of  the  important 
technical  achievements  of  this  project  has 
been  the  mastery  of  the  metallurgy  and  fab¬ 
rication  of  titanium  metal  which  is  required 
for  the  high  temperatures  experienced  by 
aircraft  traveling  at  3  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
make  this  and  other  important  technical 


developments  available  under  appropriat 
safeguards  to  those  directly  engaged  in  tj 
supersonic  transport  program. 

This  project  has  been  vigorously  /up- 
ported  by  the  Eisenhower,  the  Kenned/  and 
the  present  administrations.  Appropriate 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  been 
kept  fully  informed  on  this  program  since 
its  inception. 

The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp/  of  Burbank, 
Calif.,  is  the  manufacturer  on  the  aircraft. 
The  aircraft  engine,  the  J-Jre,  was  designed 
and  built  by  the  Pratt  andrWhitney  Aircraft 
division  of  the  United  Jttrcraft  Corp.  The 
experimental  fire  control  and  air-to-air  mis¬ 
sile  system  for  the  A/ll  was  developed  by 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  eo. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  importance  of 
these  developmei/s  to  our  national  security, 
fhe  detailed  poiTormance  of  the  A-ll  will 
remain  strictlv'classified  and  all  individuals 
associated  wjrth  the  program  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  r/rain  from  making  any  further 
disclosure/ concerning  this  program. 

Mr. /ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
press/ release  states  that  the  United 
Stages  has  successfully  developed  an  ad¬ 
vanced  experimental  jet  aircraft,  the 
£-11,  which  has  been  tested  at  sustained 
''flight  at  more  than  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound,  and  at  altitudes  in  excess  of 
70,000  feet. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  de¬ 
classify  any  article  which  is  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  classified  secret  or  top  se¬ 
cret.  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the 
President  to  declassify  it  at  any  time 
he  may  wish;  but  I  do  say  that,  having 
sat  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  beginning  in 
1959,  and  having  attended  at  least  98 
percent  of  all  the  meetings  all  the  time 
that  subcommittee  has  met,  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  a  word  mentioned 
about  the  A-ll  was  when  I  turned  on 
the  television,  over  the  weekend,  and 
saw  the  President  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  declassify  any  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  he  may  wish  to  declassify  at  any 
time;  that  is  his  prerogative. 

But,  this  year  our  Defense  Subcom- 
fittee  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  held  2  weeks  of  hearings.  Yet  if 
Sectors  examine  those  hearings  with 
a  n^e-tooth  comb,  they  will  not  find 
in  them  one  reference  to  the  A-ll.  I 
think  eVery  American  has  a  right  to  ask 
what  is  going  on  in  this  country,  when 
we  in  the  ^Senate  vote  for  expenditures 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
involved  in  tSo  development  of  an  air¬ 
craft  about  which  those  who  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  know  \eem  to  know  nothing. 
I  have  queried  several  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee,  although  not 
all  of  them.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee — the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] — about 
this  matter;  but  all  the  rest  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  subcommittee^ have  told 
me  they  know  nothing  about  the  A-ll. 

Mr.  President,  how  is  it  that  this  coun¬ 
try  develops  a  plane  which  costs\  vast 
sum — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount, 
but  certainly  it  will  run  into  the  hundn^s 
of  millions  of  dollars — and  now  it 
declared  that  we  have  fully  and  sue- 
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«.  cessfully  developed  an  advanced  experi- 
Viental  jet  aircraft,  but  the  very  commit¬ 
tee  which  has  to  approve  the  appropria¬ 
tion  required  for  the  development  of  that 
aircraft  knows  nothing  about  it? 

So  Nve  have  come  full  circle  to  the 
point  atswhich  the  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  Defense  Department  with¬ 
holding  neVs,  coloring  news,  or  releasing 
it  at  a  time  vdiich  is  advantageous  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  to  the  admin¬ 
istration.  We N?ave  come  to  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  nfcwe  to  deal  with  the 
questions  involved  \ere  surprised  when 
the  announcement  was  made  because 
they  had  no  previous  imowledge  of  the 
development  in  any  manner. 

To  put  the  subject  in  rte  proper  con¬ 
text,  I  should  like  to  point 'out  that  the 
two  persons  in  my  office  who\work  with 
me  on  these  subjects  have  tne  highest 
clearances  for  secrecy  that  can\be  pro¬ 
cured.  Yet  those  persons  themselves 
cannot  attend  meetings  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  subcommittee  because  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  so  highly  classified.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  we  did  not  learn  about,  nors 
are  we  able  to  procure  information — I 
suppose  we  can  now  since  the  world 
knows  about  it — as  to  such  a  weapon, 
such  an  aircraft,  or  where  the  money 
came  from. 

What  we  have  seen  demonstrates  a 
thing  which  I  have  been  saying  re¬ 
peatedly.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  took  the  reins 
of  our  Government  back  into  its  own 
hands. 

One  way  in  which  it  can  do  so  is  by 
controlling  the  appropriations.  If  in¬ 
formation  is  withheld  from  us,  and  if 
we  are  not  given  the  full  and  complete 
picture,  we  certainly  cannot  by  any 
means  control  appropriations  or  control 
such  items  as  the  A-l  1 ,  which  apparently 
has  now  been  successfully  developed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
has  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Aviation 
Daily.  It  gives  a  report,  with  full  de¬ 
tails,  on  the  A-ll.  I  am  greatly  indebted, 
to  the  Aviation  Daily  for  giving  me  more 
information  on  the  A-ll  than  I  coind 
receive  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the/article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th/KECORD, 
as  follows :  / 

A-ll  Tested  for  IMI  Role;  Some  Details 
Revealed  / 

The  Air  Force’s  Lockbeed^A-11,  now  being 
tested  to  learn  its  potential  as  a  long-range 
interceptor,  couples  /,000-mile-per-hour 
speeds  with  probable  ra/ge  between  2,500  and 
3,000  miles,  Washington  observers  estimated 
yesterday.  Pictures/bf  the  aircraft  indicated 
it  is  longer  than  erf. her  the  F-105  (64  feet,  3 
inches)  or  the  Phantom  XI  (58  feet,  3 
inches).  Best  indications  are  that  the  A-ll 
is  between  75  and  80  feet  long  and  apparently 
a  two-seater^lircraft. 

The  two/engines,  mounted  well  aft  in  the 
wing  or/ either  side  of  the  fuselage,  are 
Pratt  y  Whitney  J-58’s  with  afterburners. 
Usually  authoritative  engine  indices  describe 
the  rf-58  as  18  feet,  9  inches  long  and  weigh- 
>  in/ more  than  7,000  pounds.  One  military 
version  with  a  nine-stage  compressor  and  a 
Tong  convergent -divergent  afterburner,  is 
,/rated  at  32,000  pounds  thrust.  The  engine 
installation  shows  a  nacelle  or  inlet,  plus  ex¬ 
haust  ducting  nearly  twice  the  reported 


length  of  the  engine.  A  spike  configuration 
at  the  inlet  end  of  the  J-58  powerplant  is 
adjustable  to  control  air  flow  to  avoid  un¬ 
desirable  turbulence  in  the  intake  area. 

Twin  vertical  stabilizers  are  balanced  by 
a  ventral  fin  shown  in  inflight  photographs. 
This  underside  fin  is  absent  in  pictures  of 
the  A-ll  on  the  ground,  with  its  tricycle 
landing  gear  on  the  runway.  Whether  the 
lower  fin  is  jettisoned  in  flight  (as  with  the 
X-15)  or  retracted  like  landing  gear,  is  not 
apparent  and  no  details  have  been  given  by 
either  Lockheed  or  the  Air  Force.  Nor  was 
any  explanation  given  for  long,  slim  cigar¬ 
shaped  pods,  6  to  8  feet  long,  suspended  from 
the  aircraft  on  outswept  pylons,  just  aft  of 
the  engine  inlet  ducts. 

President  Johnson’s  announcement  of  the 
existence  of  11  or  12  A-ll  test  aircraft  at  a 
press  conference  last  Saturday  gave  rise  to 
almost  more  questions  than  it  answered. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  were  not  briefed  or  informed  as 
a  group  of  the  A-ll’s  existence — but  some 
individual  members  were  told  about  the  air¬ 
craft,  presumably  by  officials  from  DOD  or 
elsewhere  in  the  administration. 

Such  officers  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  SAC’s  General  Power/ 
and  AFSC’s  General  Schriever ,  have  all  gone 
on  record  within  the  past  6  months  makjng 
strong  pleas  for  both  an  advanced  ma/ned 
^bomber  and  an  improved  manned  interceptor 
>IMI) .  Since  it  is  highly  unlikely  they  were 
unaware  of  the  A-ll’s  existence,  tlyere  is  the 
obvious  possibility  that  all  three  tplus  many 
othe\  informed  officers,  including  members 
of  theNjoint  Chiefs  of  Staff) ,  /ay  have  been 
dissembling,  merely  playing  /  part,  to  keep 
knowledge  of  the  new  aircraft  from  the 
public.  \  / 

Only  indications  that/ there  was  a  new, 
undiscussed  aircraft  i/  development  were 
recurring  hintsvthal/The  Pratt  &  Whitney 
J-58  development  Was  going  forward  with 
full  development  funding,  the  type  of  sup¬ 
port  accorded  oalyNto  a  major  systems  ef¬ 
fort.  Other  hraica^ens  that  the  “skunk 
works”  at  a  jK>ckheed\Pacific  coast  facility 
was  working  on  a  topXecret  project  were 
bandied  about  from  time\o  time,  but  there 
was  no  specific  indication  \£hat  a  new  air¬ 
plane  was  being  tested  unti^ibservers  near 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  persisted  in  reporting 
that/he  XB-70  was  being  fiownV  These  two 
aircraft  may  appear  much  alik\  in  high- 
a/itude  flight  and  mistaking  the\A-ll  for 
/(ae  XB-70  is  viewed  in  some  quarters  as  an 
'indication  that  both  planes  have  somewhat 
similar  delta-wing  configurations.  Btl04 
pilots  flying  near  Edwards  have  reported 
seeing  a  strange  aircraft  which  “took  off  lute 
a  bat  out  of  hell”  when  they  attempted  td^ 
close  with  itfor  a  closer  look. 

Some  western  engineers  and  observers  feel! 
that,  in  the  A-ll,  Lockheed  has  apparently 
solved  the  center-of- gravity  problem  en¬ 
countered  in  designing  aircraft  for  super¬ 
sonic  speeds.  In  the  B-58,  the  desired  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  is  maintained  at  mach  2  speeds 
by  pumping  fuel  into  the  tail.  Concorde 
SST  designers  have  apparently  also  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  similar  center-of -gravity  prob¬ 
lem.  Information  available  on  the  A-ll  In¬ 
dicates  it  achieves  zero  trim  drag  at  mach  3, 
eliminating  necessity  for  fuel  management 
devices  to  maintain  the  proper  center  of 
gravity  during  transition  to  supersonic 
speeds  and  during  supersonic  cruise. 

The  speeds  claimed  for  the  A-ll,  which 
make  it  the  world’s  fastest  known  jet-pow¬ 
ered  aircraft,  plus  the  thrust  generated — 
apparently  on  the  order  of  64,000  pounds — 
combined  with  an  operating  altitude  of 
“more  than  70,000  feet,”  seem  to  spell  out 
characteristics  that  would  permit  a  payload 
that  will  make  the  airplane  an  effective 
fighter-bomber.  This  would  be  in  contrast 
to  the  Lockheed  U-2,  which  was  configured 
for  maximum  endurance  at  altitude  at  the 
expense  of  high  speeds  of  large  payloads. 
Much  military  and  industry  sepculation 


about  J58  development  assured  that  the  en¬ 
gine  was  being  built  to  power  a  successor 
to  the  U-2— but  probably  an  airplane  with 
inferior  fuel  economy  compared /to  this 
strictly  reconnaissance  type.  / 

An  authoritative  Government  source  noted 
that  FAA  officials,  major  airfr/ne  manufac¬ 
turers  with  a  need  to  know  /id,  specifically, 
people  in  and  out  of  Government  connected 
with  SST  development,  v/re  briefed  in  the 
last  2  months  about  Vtxe/k- 11,  its  use  of  ti¬ 
tanium,  and  its  poter/lal  contributions  to 
SST  technology.  Th/ source  also  indicated 
that  DOD  judgmen/  in  rejecting  Boeing’s 
TFX  proposal  on  /ne  basis  of  its  proposed 
use  of  the  meta/ was  based  on  knowledge 
of  titanium  technology  derived  from  the  A-ll 
development  program.  No  explanation  was 
given  for  n/t  giving  Boeing  the  titanium 
data  to  wi/ch  DOD  had  access  during  the 
competition  for  the  TFX  contract  award. 
In  term/  of  Boeing’s  rank  as  a  major  air¬ 
frame  Manufacturer,  the  implication  is  that 
Boeing-  now  shares  the  A-ll -developed  ti- 
t&nrfm  information,  along  with  a  number 
of/ther  U.S.  airframe  firms. 

/President  Johnson  identified  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Co.  as  the  developer  of  the  “experi¬ 
mental  fire-control  and  air-to-air  missile  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  A-ll.”  Hughes  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  similar 
components  for  the  canceled  F-108  fighter. 
But  when  the  F-108  program  was  canceled 
in  September  1959,  work  was  permitted  to 
continue  on  the  fire-control  and  the  missile 
system  designated  GAR-9  (Falcon) .  Now 
known  as  the  AIM-47,  the  Falcon  system  is 
listed  by  the  Air  Force  as  “still  under  de¬ 
velopment” — possibly  with  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  advancements  that  will  see  it  used 
as  the  A-ll  missile  system.  In  its  original 
concept,  GAR-9  was  a  missile  also  destined 
for  a  high-speed  launching  platform,  since 
the  F-108  would  also  have  been  a  mach  3 
aircraft,  which  the  Air  Force  was  prepared 
to  order  in  numbers  exceeding  a  hundred. 

At  the  time  of  the  F-108  cancellation,  a 
total  of  $200  million  had  been  committed  to 
it  fire  control  and  missile  systems — with  $70 
million  of  this  amount  earmarked  for  fire 
control.  None  of  this  money  was  recovered, 
since  the  development  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Hughes  is  also  developing  the  AIM-26, 
a  nuclear  tipped  missile,  and  also  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  missile  system  for  Navy’s  version  of  the 
TFX. 

A  measure  of  the  degree  of  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  A-ll  was  indicated  by  a  re¬ 
port  reaching  the  Daily  that  industry  workers 
associated  with  the  program  had  been  warned 
they  would  be  “blacklisted”  if  caught  leaking 

information  about  it. 

1  -  - - 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  On  that  question 
the  yeas  and  hays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Hartke]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
80  nays,  as  follows : 

[No.  52  Leg.] 

YEAS — 12 


Allott 

Curtis 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Morton 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Boggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

NAYS— 80 

Tower 

Aiken 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Holland 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Javits 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Keating 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Case 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Clark 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ellender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Walters 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

—8 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Pell 

Church 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Hartke 

So  Mr.  Tower’s  amendments  were  re- 
j  6cted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  speak  for  very  long  but  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  Senators  for  2  or 
3  minutes. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  30  cents 
&  pound.  This  change  alone  would  save 
the  Americans  taxpayers  $168,750,000. 
The  amendment,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  by  the  expenditure  of  $56  mil¬ 
lion,  would  mean  an  increase  of  600,000 
bales  of  cotton  that  would  be  used  by 
the  textile  mills  of  this  country  in  con¬ 
trast  to  an  increase  of  a  million  bales 
under  the  committee  bill,  which  would 
cost  $309  million. 

In  addition  to  that  provision,  I  have 
another  provision  which  would  help  the 
small  producers  by  payments  in  kind  on 
the  first  10  bales  of  cotton  produced  cn 


each  farm  the  difference  between  the 
30  cents  fixed  in  the  bill  and  the  cur¬ 
rently  prevailing  support  price  of  32.47 
cents.  That  would  cost  $45  million.  De¬ 
ducted  from  the  savings  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  total  savings  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  alone  would  then  be  $123,750,000. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
the  substitute  amendment.  If  it  does 
not,  it  will  establish  a  precedent  whereby 
from  here  on  the  Government  will  sub¬ 
sidize  cotton  growing  at  a  figure  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  sup¬ 
port  level  and  the  world  price;  and  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  precedent  should 
be  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  for  my  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  long. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  very  best  cotton  bill  possi¬ 
ble.  It  has  brought  a  bill  that  will  bring 
down  costs.  It  has  brought  a  bill  that 
will  reduce  the  carryovers  which  now 
reach  approximately  13  million  bales.  It 
will  reduce  money  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  invest  in  a  cotton  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  place  the  industry  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  by  its  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  stand  by  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  with  a  bill  that  will  reestablish  it 
on  its  own  feet  and  make  it  a  prosperous 
American  industry. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

[No.  53  Leg.] 


YEAS — 20 


Allott 

Ellender 

Morse 

Bartlett- 

Fong 

Morton 

Bennett 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Miller 

NAYS— 70 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Beall 

Javits 

PeU 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicofi 

Carlson 

Keating 

Russell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Engle 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Hart 

McNamara 

Walters 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Holland 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-10 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Church 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was  re- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll.  '  ■ 


jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  warn  all  Senators  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  remain  in  session  late  this  eve¬ 
ning.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  further  votes. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
.  .called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay” ;  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 


OAS,  CUBA,  AND  A  FLORIDA  JUNKET 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  two 
significant  events  last  week  serve  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  continuing  danger  to  the. 
Western  Hemisphere  from  Communist 
Cuba  and  the  effect  this  menace  is  hav¬ 
ing  on  official  Washington. 

Last  Monday  a  blue  ribbon  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Organization  of 
'American  States  formally  charged  Cuba 
with  aggression  against  Venezuela.  The 
report  marks  the  first  instance  of  the 
OASHeveling  a  specific  charge  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  Communist  satellite. 
Needlesa  to  say,  the  report  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance. 

Later  inNffie  week  the  specter  of  Com¬ 
munist  Cubk  again  raised  its  head  in 
the  form  of  unprecedented  security  pre¬ 
cautions  taken\during  the  President’s 
political  pilgrimage  to  Florida.  The  ve¬ 
racity  of  reports  that  the  measures  were 
inspired  by  rumorsNjf  a  Cuban  agent’s 
proposed  suicide  dive  na to  the  President’s 
aircraft  may  never  be  verified,  but  as  one 
wire  service  put  it:  \ 

Without  question  the  security  measures 
imposed  during  Mr.  Johnson's  lU-hour  Flor¬ 
ida  visit  suggested  there  was  official  concern 
about  the  safety  of  the  President  while  in 
the  air.  \ 

Other  speculation  concerned  tlN  pos¬ 
sible  launching  of  a  Cuban  missile  t&  in¬ 
tercept  the  Presidential  airplane.  \ 

The  elaborate  steps  taken  to  protect 
the  President  as  he  visited  the  Sunshine' 
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ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folloVvs: 

Oil  Quarantine  of  Cuba  Would  Be  Scranton 
Aim 

(By  Jack  Bell) 

Harrisburg,  Ra.,  March  2. — Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton  proposed  today  the  clamping  oi 
a  strict  quarantinevon  Communist  Cuba,  in¬ 
cluding,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  force  to  cut 
olf  Soviet  oil  shipments  to  Castro. 

The  Pennsylvania  Governor,  widely  re¬ 
garded  as  a  potent  possibility  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Presidential  nomination,  also  said  in 
an  interview  that  he  doesn't  want  to  become 
a  presidential  candidate  anR  doesn’t  think 
that  is  necessary. 

For  the  first  time  he  said  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  that  he  would  reject  any  After  of  the 
vice-presidential  nomination,  a  \eoal  for 
which  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Republi¬ 
can,  of  Arizona,  an  avowed  presidential 
candidate,  said  Scranton  should  be  a  fining. 

Despite  his  disclaimer  of  any  nationalRm- 
bitions,  Scranton  was  willing  to  air  his  views 
on  pressing  foreign  and  domestic  policy  is 
sues. 

Asked  what  he  thinks  President  Johnson’s 
administration  might  be  doing  about  Cuba 
that  it  isn’t,  he  replied : 

“Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  main  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  and  work  with  your  allies  to 
initiate  a  quarantine.  If  this  is  impossible, 
after  a  good  deal  of  effort  is  made  with  our 
allies  to  do  so,  with  the  help  of  the  OAS 
(Organization  of  American  States)  and  Latin 
American  states,  take  a  further  step,  provided 
there  is  a  continuance  of  the  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities  emanating  from  Cuba,  such  as  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua,  Venezuela,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  a  form  of  blockade. 
This  would  mean  a  blockade  if  we  could  not 
effectuate  a  quarantine.” 

Question.  What  kind  of  blockade?  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  quarantine  of  Russian  oil  ship¬ 
ments? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Couldn’t  this  mean  the  possible 
use  of  force? 

Answer.  It  could. 

Question.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Answer.  Yes;  if  we  could  not  implement 
a  quarantine. 

Scranton  was  asked  how  far  he  would  go 
in  meeting  the  Panamanian  demands  for 
revision  of  the  canal  treaty. 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  the  treaty 
says  and  then  work  out  whatever  arrange¬ 
ments  seem  right  under  the  treaty  itself,” 
he  said.  “It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
actual  makeup  of  the  treaty  is  such  that 
there  is  some  basis  of  concern  as  to  what 
legally  it  means.  Precisely  what  this  is/T 
don’t  know.” 

Question.  Would  you  accept  the  prstfnise 
that  we  should  at  this  time  renegotiate  the 
treaty? 

Answer.  No;  I  don’t  accept  that/ premise. 
I  said  that  I  wanted  to  know  wh/t  our  pres¬ 
ent  treaty  says. 

Asked  if  he  would  favor  carrying  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  to  the  (Communists  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  Governor  replied: 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,  nor  does  any¬ 
body  else.  I  don’t  get  a/of  the  information 
coming  out  of  southeast  Asia,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  reports  from  /he  CIA  or  the  State 
Department  or  Defense.  Until  I  knew  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  story  is  or  precisely  as  I 
could  get  it  frony  those  reports,  I  would  not 
indicate  what  kind  of  action  to  take.  I  say 
this — that  woe should  do  everything  within 
our  power  /n d  means  to  make  sure  that 
southeast  Asia  does  not  go  totally  Commu¬ 
nist.” 

In  answer  to  questions  on  domestic  issues, 
Scranton  said  he  opposes  weakening  the 
Housa-passed  civil  rights  bill  to  gain  Senate 
app/oval  of  the  measure.  If  he  faced  the 
same  conditions  which  confronted  former 


President  Eisenhower ‘and  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  he  said  he  would  have  used  troops 
to  enforce  Federal  court  orders. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  rise  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  commented  on 
the  speech  which  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  has  just  made.  We  must  keep  this 
question  alive  all  the  time.  Many  of  us 
are  too  prone  to  say,  “Let  someone  else 
take  care  of  it.”  We  do  have  a  policy 
situation  running  through  not  only  the 
Cuban  situation  but  a  great  many  other 
facets  of  the  foreign  relations  problem 
as  well. 

I  was  interested  to  listen  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on 
the  Zanzibar  problem.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  saw  the  excerpt, 
but  the  other  day  Representative 
Katharine  St.  George  placed  a  short  ex¬ 
cerpt  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
kthe  Zanzibar  problem. 

In  that  area,  Mr.  President,  our  people 
wRre  not  only  imprisoned  by  those  who 
took  over  the  Government  of  Zanzibar  led, 
by  two  Cuban  Communists,  Cubar 
trained  and  apparently  native  Cubans, 
but  alscKwithin  the  matter  of  a  few  hemrs 
they  handed  all  the  opposition  and/even 
put  out  a  B^idio  report  asking  one'  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  pluvious  government/to  come 
in  so  that  ne  could  be  hanged  more 
readily  without  having  to  Jae  captured 
first.  They  thenyexpelled  fine  American 
political  personnel  from/Zanzibar  and 
within  a  matter  of  9\dav6,  as  I  recall,  the 
American  GovernmeiWt  as  a  reward  to 
Zanzibar  for  its  tre^thient  of  our  own 
people,  recognized  tne  mm  Government. 

Mr.  SIMPSON / The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  according  te  the  Recorr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  we  can  expect  to\gain  any 
respect  whatsoever  for  the  position  of 
our  foreign  policy  if  we  take  actions  of 
this  kipQ.  It  seems  incomprehensible 
to  me. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  als 
further  knowledge  on  the  Zanzibar  probi 
lam  of  why  we  did  this?  I  happen  to' 
mow  that  within  the  administration 
itself  there  was  disagreement  on  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  recognize  Zanzi¬ 
bar.  I  happened  to  be  at  a  meeting 
where  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
administration  was  strongly  against  it; 
but,  apparently,  he  was  overruled  by  the 
White  House  itself. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  other  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great  con¬ 
tribution  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  to  this  question.  I  refer  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  marvelous  speech  on  na¬ 
tional  security  which  he  made  before  the 
Air  War  College,  which  was  broadcast  all 
over  America  by  a  noted  commentator 
who  departed  from  his  ordinary  type  of 
broadcast  in  order  to  make  it  available 
to  the  American  people.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  his  con¬ 
tribution.  We  must  continue  to  bring 
the  question  of  Cuba  before  the  American 
people  until  firm  action  is  taken,  as  was 
pointed  out  just  now  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  This  must  be  done 


not  only  by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the/ 
aisle  but  certainly  by  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  not  continue  to  sweep  /this 
type  of  problem  under  the  rug. /  It  is 
vital  for  the  future  and  safety/of  the 
American  Republic.  7 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming/yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yfeld. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I /Wish  to  join  other 
Senators  in  paying/tribute  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  for  the  remarks  he 
has  just  made. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year,  I  re¬ 
call  that  not/only  the  Senator  from  New 
York  but  tjrfe  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  tiie  two  Senators  from  Nebraska, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton], /the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pear/on  ] ,  and  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  as  well  as  myself,  went  to  great 
efforts  to  study  this  question  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
"State  Department  the  seriousness  of  the 
Cuban  situation. 

However,  not  only  were  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  ignored,  but  the  State  Department 
never  at  any  time,  by  any  act  as  much  as 
the  stroke  of  a  pen,  admitted  that  any¬ 
thing  had  ever  been  suggested  on  what 
we  might  do  in  Cuba. 

I  should  like  to  propound  this  question, 
in  the  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming,  and  in  the  light  of 
history  today. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  were  a 
member  of  a  Latin  American  country — 
and  it  would  not  make  much  difference 
which  one,  whether  it  was  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  or  some  other  country — which  is  a 
member  of  the  OAS,  as  21  states  there 
are,  and  he  had  seen  the  Cuban-led  and 
inspired  insurrection  in  Zanzibar,  with 
the  consequent  humiliating  deposing  of 
American  Embassy  personnel  in  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  and  then  later,  within  a  few  days, 
saw  the  American  Government  recog¬ 
nize  that  new  government  in  Zanzibar, 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  people  of  the 
11  American  states  in  the  OAS  that  we 
mst  be  firm  in  fighting  communism 
and  in  circumscribing  the  terrible  Cuban 
menace,  can  the  Senator  imagine  or  put 
into  Nprds  how,  as  a  member  of  a  Latin 
American  country,  he  would  feel  toward 
the  Unir^d  States? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  quite  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  question,  but  I  believe  my  feeling 
would  be  tha\they  were  playing  ball  with 
a  strawman. 

Mr.  ALLOTTr  I  am  sure  the  State 
Department  feekkthat  way.  It  was  a 
hypothetical  question,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  how  those  people  look  at  it,  they 
cannot  understand  how  we  can  do  this 
sort  of  thing — all  of  tne  things  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  questioR,  and  it  was  a 
long  one — and  then  how  Van  we  turn 
around  and  call  on  them  foR  support  to 
contain  Cuba  and  destroy  Rhis  thing 
which  is  called  Castro  communism. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  show  oKffrm- 
ness  and  determination  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senat 
to  this  fact,  that  it  was  fewer  than  2t 
Cubans  who  triggered  the  revolution  and 
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Change  of  government  in  Zanzibar.  Yet 
with  all  the  power  and  force  of  the 
Umied  States,  there  was  nothing  we 
coula\do  to  prevent  the  Communist- 
oriented  coup. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
used  theNvords  “nothing  that  we  do, 
because  thein  is  plenty  that  we  could  do 
if  we  wouldNust  act;  although  this  is 
most  unpopulav  with  the  so-called  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  our>Oovernment  today,  we 
should  assert  a  *rttle  of  the  big-stick 
policy  that  Teddy  ^Roosevelt  utilized  so 
effectively.  I  believe^  is  proper  to  com 
ment  at  this  point  thaVwhile  General  de 
Gaulle  is  on  the  blackliskof  most  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  we  disapproves^!  the  things 
which  he  has  done,  personally,  and  I 
hope  to  explore  the  subject  ansome  depth 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  otteof  these 
days,  all  of  the  acts  of  De  Gauirfe  includ 
ing  the  recognition  of  Red  ChinaVin  my 
opinion,  are  completely  logical  if  vtewed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Frenchman  or  to 
be  particular  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ga^.- 
eral  de  Gaulle  himself,  they  may  not 
logical  from  our  viewpoint,  but  I  must1 
say  I  at  least  applaud  the  actions  of 
De  Gaulle  when  he  took  the  little  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  coup  d’etat  in  Gabon  a  few  days 
ago  and  wrapped  it  up  and  washed  it  up 
within  48  hours.  I  wish  we  had  such  a 
will  to  do  such  things  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  doubt  we  would 
have  such  a  will  with  the  bright  young 
men  still  in  the  administration  who  seem 
to  be  committed  to  a  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  to  the  fact  that  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  situation  with 
respect  to  President  de  Gaulle  at  the 
time  he  recognized  Red  China  and  I 
made  the  same  observation  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  just  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning 
with  page  13,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  page  17,  line  2,  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  is  added  to 
the  Act: 

"Sec.  349.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  section  344  of 
this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an  acre¬ 
age  equal  to  such  percentage,  but  not  more 
than  10  per  centum,  of  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  as  he  determines  will  not  increase  the 
carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  crop  above  one  million  bales  less  than 
the  carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year 
earlier,  if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date 
exceeds  eight  million  bales.  For  the  1965, 
1966,  and  1967  crops,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
such  hearing  and  investigation  as  he  finds 


necessary,  announce  an  export  market  acre¬ 
age  which  he  finds  will  not  increase  the 
carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding 
crop  above  one  million  bales  less  than  the 
carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year  earlier, 
if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds 
eight  million  bales.  Such  export  market 
acreage  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotments 
established  under  section  344  and  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  States  to  farms  receiving 
allotments  under  section  344,  pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  after 
considering  applications  for  such  acreage  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  in 
which  the  farm  is  located.  The  ‘export  mar¬ 
ket  acreage’  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  number 
of  acres,  not  exceeding  the  maximum  export 
market  acreage  for  the  farm  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection,  by  which  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.  For  purposes 
of  sections  345  and  374  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  any  law  requiring  compliance 
with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  or  payments 
under  any  farm  program,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  farms  with  export  market  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  section  344  and 
the  maximum  export  market  acreage.  Ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  county.  State,  and  National  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which  receives 
price  support  under  section  103(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

“(b)  The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which 
there  is  export  market  acreage  or  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  cotton  produced  thereon  shall, 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
furnish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the 
exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify, 
of  a  quantity  of  cotton  produced  on  the 
farm  equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm 
multiplied  by  the  export  market  acreage  as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  The  bond  or  other  under¬ 
taking  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
provide  that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  the  person 
furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking 
shall  be  liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  and 
specifies  in  such  undertaking  will  approxi¬ 
mate  the  amount  payable  on  excess  cotton 
under  section  346(a) .  The  Secretary  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other 
undertaking,  provide  for  the  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pay¬ 
able  as  liquidated  damages  under  such  bond 
or  other  undertaking.  If  such  bond  or  other 
undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment 
in  lieu  thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  here¬ 
in,  at  such  time  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344  by  more 
than  the  maximum  export  market  acreage, 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be  the 
acreage  so  established  under  section  344. 
Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  used  by  the 
Corporation  to  defray  costs  of  encouraging 
export  sales  of  cotton  under  section  203  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.” 

(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to 
liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to 
section  349  of  this  title.” 


Redesignate  succeeding  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  how  long  he  expects 
to  speak  on  his  amendment,  on  which 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  ask 
the  question  so  that  Senators  may  be 
informed  that  there  will  be  a  further 
vote  today.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
long  the  Senator  will  take  to  explain  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  Senators  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Chamber,  I  can  conclude 
my  statement  in  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
Senator’s  statement,  I  hope  the  Senators 
will  remain  in  (he  Chamber  for  a  while, 
so  that  there  may  be  some  more  votes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.' 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  because  many  Sen¬ 
ators  have  asked  about  committee  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  leadership,  barring  unfore¬ 
seen  developments,  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  that  the 
order  previously  entered  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  meet  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  be  re¬ 
scinded. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  there  was 
an  agreement  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow?  I  thought  he  had  just  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  meet 
at  11  o’clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yesterday,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  at  10  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow,  Wednesday.  However,  unani¬ 
mous  consent  has  just  now  been  granted 
that  the  Senate  meet  at  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  and  that  the  previous  order  be 
rescinded.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  meet  at  11  o’clock  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  or¬ 
der  now  entered  abrogates  the  10  o’clock 
order  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
leadership.  The  Senate  will  meet  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow,  instead  of  10  o’clock. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  Senator 
also  mention  committee  meetings?  A 
number  of  Senators  have  indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  have  committee  meet¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  changed 
the  hour  of  convening  of  the  Senate  to¬ 
morrow  morning  from  10  o’clock  to  11 
o’clock  so  that  if  Members  wish  to  attend 
committee  meetings  from  9  o’clock  until 
11  o’clock  tomorrow,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  some  Sen¬ 
ators  would  object  if  it  were  attempted 
to  hold  committee  meetings  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  under¬ 
stood. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  had  a  hand  in  trying  to  change 
the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  from  10  o’clock  until  11 
o’clock.  Last  week  I  notified  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  that  the  committee  would 
meet  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  conform  to  that  promise. 
With  the  assistance  of  my  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  that  was  made  pos¬ 
sible.  I  hope  we  can  meet  in  committee 
for  at  least  an  hour  tomorrow. 

-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  assistance  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader,  as  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  an  amendment 
pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  his  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  attaches  that  this  may 
well  be  a  live  quorum  if  enough  Senators 
do  not  come  to  the  Chamber.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Aiken 

Case 

Gore 

Allott 

Church 

Gruening 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Hart 

Bayh 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Beall 

Curtis 

Hckenlooper 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Hill 

Bible 

Dominick 

Holland 

Boggs 

Douglas 

Hruska 

Brewster 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Burdick 

Edmondson 

Inouye 

Byrd,  Va. 

EllendeT 

Jackson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervin 

Javits 

Cannon 

Pong 

Johnston 

Carlson 

Fulbright 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Miller 

Saltonstall 

Keating 

Monroney 

Scott 

Kennedy 

Morse 

Simpson 

Kuchel 

Morton 

Smathers 

Lausche 

Moss 

Smith 

Long,  Mo. 

Mundt 

Sparkman 

Long,  La. 

Muskie 

Stennis 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Neuberger 

Talmadge 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Tower 

McGee 

Pell 

Walters 

McGovern 

Prouty 

Williams,  N.J. 

McIntyre 

Proxmire 

Williams,  Del. 

McNamara 

Ribicoff 

Yarborough 

Mechem 

Robertson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Metcalf 

Russell 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  » 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  only 
a  few  minutes.  The  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  We  have  listened  for  3  or  4 
days  to  debate  on  the  huge  surpluses 
that  are  on  hand.  The  Senator  in 
charge  of  this  bill  [Mr.  Eastland]  stated 
that  on  August  1,  there  would  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  upland  cotton  of  12.8  million 
bales,  and  a  surplus  of  long  staple  of  an 
additional  300,000  or  400,000  bales,  for  a 
total  of  13  million-plus  bales  of  cotton. 
Yet,  under  this  bill  there  is  a  provision 
which  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  add  10  percent  more  acreage 
to  planting  for  the  year  1964.  The  only 
condition  he  must  find  in  order  to  do  this 
is  that  the  present  surplus  will  be  reduced 
by  at  least  1  million  bales. 

A  million  bales  is  usually  used  by  us 
each  year  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  acreage  for  the  crop  years  1965, 
1966,  and  1967,  except  that  he  must  find 
only  that  the  surplus  will  be  reduced  by 
at  least  1  million  bales. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  pending  bill, 
after  the  surplus  is  down  to  as  low  as  8 
million  bales,  which  is  only  4  million  less 
than  we  now  have,  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  empowered  to  permit  the 
planting  of  as  much  cotton  as  he  finds 
can  be  disposed  of. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  no  price 
support  for  that  extra  cotton;  but  what 
will  happen  is  that  that  extra  cotton 
must  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  which  we  now  have  on  hand. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  this  1964  year, 
on  this  extra  acreage,  as  many  as  300,000 
bales  of  cotton  could  be  produced.  The 
estimate  for  the  year  1965  is  that  350,000 
acres  will  be  planted  to  cotton,  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  500,000  bales. 

Senators  should  remember  that  all  of 
this  cotton  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  we  now  have  on  hand, 
which  is  in  surplus,  and  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cotton  from  the  allocated 
acres  provided  by  existing  law.  The  only 
exception  will  be  for  the  reductions  on 
small  farms;  for  those  who  determine  to 
plant  cotton  for  the  domestic  market 
only. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  surplus  cotton 
we  have  on  hand,  Mr.  President,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  1966,  400,000  acres 
will  be  planted,  and  that  in  excess  of 
600,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  produced 
that  year.  Mr.  President,  all  that,  as  I 
have  said,  will  be  over  and  above  the 
amount  produced  on  the  allotted  acres. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  true  that  there  will 
be  no  price  supports  for  that  cotton;  but 
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that  cotton  will  be  sold  in  competition 
with  American  cotton;  and,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  I  have  stated  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  as  I  also  stated  last  Friday,  if 
this  cotton  is  permitted  to  be  grown  and 
sold  at  whatever  amount  it  will  bring  in 
the  foreign  markets,  it  will  mean  that 
the  world  price  of  cotton  will  go  down 
and  down;  and  the  lower  the  world  price 
for  which  the  cotton  is  sold,  the  greater 
will  be  the  subsidy,  because  under  the 
pending  bill  the  payment  to  be  made — 
in  other  words,  the  differential  we  have 
been  discussing  all  afternoon — will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  whatever  the  world  price 
is  to  whatever  the  support  price  is;  and 
if  this  overproduction  of  cotton  happens 
to  make  the  price  of  cotton  go  down  as 
low  as  20  cents — which  is  possible,  and 
no  doubt  is  probable — if  the  support  price 
of  cotton  is  30  cents,  that  will  mean  that 
it  will  be  possible  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  in  order  to  make 
the  cotton  available  to  our  textile  mills  at 
the  same  price  as  the  world  price — in 
other  words,  the  subsidy — will  amount  to 
as  much  as  $50  to  $70  a  bale. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that  in 
1967,  on  the  450,000  acres  which  will  be 
planted,  the  production  will  be  in  excess 
of  700,000  bales  of  cotton.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  should  be  permitted. 

The  chief  argument  in  support  of  the 
pending  bill  was  that  it  would  reduce 
our  surpluses.  But  by  this  means  we 
would  be  permitting  overplanting — that 
is  to  say,  planting  over  and  above  the 
allotted  acres.  Under  existing  law,  the 
minimum  acreage  which  cah  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  all  cotton  farmers  all  over  the 
country  is  16  million,  plus  200,000  acres 
in  order  to  adjust  for  small  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  mean  that  we  can  cur¬ 
tail  our  huge  surpluses  and  can  save 
money. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  that  this  amendment  will  not  affect 
at  all  the  differential  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  mills;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  cotton  at  the  world  price, 
what  ever  it  may  be.  This  amendment 
will  not  affect  in  any  way  whatever  that 
phase  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is.  badly  mixed 
up  in  his  facts.  The  cotton  which  will 
be  planted  under  the  bill  will  not  be  cot¬ 
ton  which  will  go  into  CCC  stocks^ 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
Mr.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  In  the  letter 
he  states : 

Areas  producing  these  qualities  where  ex¬ 
port  acreage  interest  is  likely  to  be  highest 
include  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Missouri,  and  the  El  Paso  Valley 
area  of  Texas.  In  these  areas,  only  about  an 
average  of  10  percent  of  the  combined 
production  in  1962  was  acquired  by  the  CCC, 
as  compared  to  32  percent  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture , 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland  :  This  is  in 
response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  pending  cotton  bill  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  planting  of  export  market  acre¬ 
age  and  our  view  as  to  the  producing  areas 
where  cotton  is  likely  to  be  grown  on  such 
acreage. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  areas  where  the 
most  interest  in  the  export  acreage  program 
would  exist  are  the  areas  producing  qualities 
of  upland  cotton  for  which  demand  is  usually 
good,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Historically,  the  amount  of  cotton  acquired 
by  the  CCC  from  these  areas  is  relatively 
small,  the  majority  of  this  cotton  moving 
freely  in  market  channels. 

Areas  producing  these  qualities  where  ex¬ 
port  acreage  interest  is  likely  to  be  highest 
include  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Missouri,  and  the  El  Paso  Valley 
area  of  Texas.  In  these  areas,  only  about 
an  average  of  10  percent  of  the  combined 
production  in  1962  was  acquired  by  the  CCC, 
as  compared  to  32  percent  of  the  entire 
production  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  indicate  that  individual 
farmers  in  other  States  and  in  other  areas 
of  Texas  would  not  participate  to  some 
limited  degree  in  the  export  acreage  provi¬ 
sion.  No  one  would  be  denied  this  right; 
however,  we  do  feel  that  such  participation 
would  be  on  an  individual  rather  than  on  a 
broad  scale  basis. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  guards  against  this  acreage 
adding  to  the  surplus.  In  fact,  export 
acreage  could  not  be  authorized  unless  the 
carryover  was  being  reduced  by  at  least  1 
million  bales  or  was  down  to  a  manageable 
level. 

Also,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  cotton 
produced  on  this  acreage  will  not  be 
protected  by  a  loan  and  that  it  will  move 
into  world  markets  at  world  prices. 

Substantial  dollar  earnings  abroad  would 
accrue  from  sales  of  cotton  produced  on  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage.  This  would  be  in  the 
national  interest. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  areas  moves  readily  into  for¬ 
eign  markets  in  competition  with  cotton 
grown  in  other  countries.  'There  are  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  of  these  qualities  of 
cotton  currently  in  CCC  stocks.  Additional 
production  of  such  cotton  could  be  expected 
to  move  freely  into  export  markets  and  to  a 
certain  extent  displace  competing  growths. 

-  Sincerely, 

H.  D.  Godfrey, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
acreage  cannot  be  planted  unless  this 
export  acreage  combined  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  plantings — taking  both  of  them  to¬ 
gether — will  reduce  the  surplus  one 
million  bales  or  more  a  year;  and  when 
it  gets  down  to  a  normal  carryover  of 
8  million  bales — which  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  country — he 
cannot  grant  extra  acreage  which  would 
increase  the  surplus  a  single  bale. 

What  we  are  asking  is  that  when 
Americans  go  to  Mexico  and  produce 
cotton  there,  the  American  farmer  at 
home  be  given  the  same  privilege  and 
the  same  right  that  a  farmer  in  Mexico 
receives.  If  he  sells  for  the  export  mar¬ 
ket,  there  will  be  no  Government  subsidy 


in  any  way,  or  no  price  support  In  any 
way;  but  he  will  be  bound  to  export  it. 
In  fact,  to  begin  with,  he  must  post  a 
bond  as  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  ex¬ 
ported,  or  else  he  will  be  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  20  cents  a  pound,  whereas  the 
cotton  will  sell  for  only  approximately 
24  cents  a  pound.  But  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  unless  this  acreage, 
combined  with  the  normal  plantings,  will 
still  reduce  the  surplus  1  billion  bales 
or  more  a  year. 

But  as  Mr.  Godfrey  states,  the  extra 
acreage — and  this  amendment  is  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Western  States — will  be 
largely  used  in  the  West,  where  a  man 
by  his  ingenuity  may  wish  to  compete, 
on  his  own,  without  Government  help. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  when  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Stabilization  Service  says  this  cotton 
is  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  Western 
States  named  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  of  cotton  are  used  for  the 
production  of  different  goods.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  same  grade  of  cotton 
to  make  A  type  goods  and  B  type  goods. 
But  the  cotton  grown  in  these  areas  com¬ 
prises  more  than  10  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as 
against  32  percent  in  other  areas. 

I  think  the  committee  has  been  well 
within  its  rights  in  reporting  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  very  constructive  measure;  and 
this  acreage  will  prevent  the  planting  of 
a  crop  that  will  compete  now  with  crops 
planted  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

COTTON - AND  THE  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 

EXPORT  ACREAGE  PROVISION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
many  of  us,  the  export  acreage  provision 
is  the  single  most  important  part  of 
H.R.  6196. 

As  a  component  part  of  this  bill,  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  insure  more  equi¬ 
table  treatment,  and  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties,  for  efficient  production  for  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  producers,  in  every  community, 
county,  State,  and  area  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  ■ 

Without  the  export  acreage  provision, 
this  bill  would  become  almost  meaning¬ 
less,  to  thousands  of  individual  cotton 
producers  who  have  been  forced,  over  the 
years,  to  operate  under  stringent  acreage 
controls,  while  their  more  fortunate 
counterparts,  in  certain  other  States  and 
areas,  have  received  all  of  the  cotton 
acreage  allotments  they  desire  to  plant. 

In  fact,  last  year,  producers  in  some 
one-half  of  all  counties  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  returned  unwanted  cotton  allot¬ 
ments  to  the  States.  But  in  my  State 
of  Missouri,  as  well  as  in  other  States, 
individual  cotton  producers  had  to  plant 
within  allotments  40  percent  below  the 
1960  level.  In  1960  producers  who  took 
choice  B  had  40  percent  more  acreage 
than  they  had  in  1963 — unless  they  re¬ 
ceived  additional  acreage  through  re¬ 
lease  and  reapportionment. 

This  is  a  most  inequitable  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  indeed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  acreage  would  supplant  acreage 
planted  in  Mexico  and  Central  America? 


There  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  abroad.  The  proposal  would 
permit  the  American  farmer  to  compete 
on  his  own  two  feet  without  Government 
subsidy  and  with  a  guarantee  that  the 
surplus  would  be  reduced.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  him  to  compete,  and  prevent  the 
further  expansion  of  acreage  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  Without  the  amendment, 
wherever  cotton  could  be  grown,  we 
would  see  its  further  development  in 
other  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  producers. 

The  need  for  eliminating  inequities  in 
the  distribution  of  individual  cotton 
acreage  allotments  has  been  recognized 
for  some  time.  In  an  address  to  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Council  of  Arkansas  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1962,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Murphy,  when  referring  to  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  cotton  legislation,  stated: 

Some  people  have  felt  that  this  new  cot¬ 
ton  program  should  make  changes  in  the 
existing  system  for  the  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  of  ootton  acreage  allotments.  I 
have  given  this  matter  much  thought  and 
have  consulted  many  people  about  it.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  or  wise  to  attempt  to  make 
this  legislation  a  vehicle  for  substantially 
changing  the  provisions  or  effectiveness  of 
the  release  and  reapportionment  system. 
The  distribution  of  acreage  allotments  could 
well  stand  reexamination. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  recog¬ 
nized  that  inequities  existed  back  in 
1962;  and  felt  the  whole  matter  could 
stand  reexamination.  He  further  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  was  an  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  subject. 

I  agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  on 
all  counts.  How  can  there  be  anything 
but  inequities  when  some  producers  are 
allowed  to  plant  all  the  cotton  they  want 
to  plant,  but  others  are  forced  to  reduce 
their  already  low  allotment  by  40  per¬ 
cent?  While  it  probably  would  not  be 
practical  to  attempt  to  use  this  bill  as 
a  vehicle  for  further  revising  the  release 
and  reapportionment  program,  we  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  serious  dispari¬ 
ties  do  exist  in  the  distribution  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cotton  acreage  allotments. 

I  want  to  see  my  friends  in  other 
States  continue  to  prosper  in  the  future 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past  under  the 
present  release  and  reapportionment 
program. 

But  the  people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  many  other  States,  have 
carried  the  tax  burden  to  make  these 
blessings  available. 

How  can  any  fairminded  person  sug¬ 
gest  a  program  for  cotton  that  would 
continue  this  preferential  treatment 
without  recognition  for  this  problem  in 
other  cotton  States? 

In  his  farm  message  on  January  31, 
1963,  the  late  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
recommendations  for  remedial  cotton 
legislation,  said: 

Within  limits  consistent  with  the  need  for 
an  orderly  reduction  in  the  existing  carry¬ 
over,  producers  should  be  permitted  to  grow 
cotton  above  their  basic  allotments  for  the 
export  market  at  the  world  price.  In  1963, 
the  extra  planting  for  export  markets  might 
be  permitted  up  to  20  percent  above  the 
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present  statutory  minimum  allotment.  Such 
provisions  would  recognize  the  greatly  di¬ 
verse  conditions  that  prevail  in  different  cot¬ 
ton  producing  areas,  and  provide  fair  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  producers  in  each  area. 

And  in  his  farm  message  exactly  1  year 
later,  President  Johnson  recommended 
that  we  “make  it  possible  for  growers 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  produce  cotton  at 
world  prices,  without  any  subsidy,  on  a 
basis  which  will  not  add  to  our  stocks.” 

The  export  acreage  provision  of  H.R. 
6196  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  meets  all  of  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  administration. 

The  bill  is  widely  supported  by  cot¬ 
ton  leaders  all  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 
It  is  just,  and  it  would,  first,  help  reduce 
the  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  against  the  United  States, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  Achilles’  heel  of  our  country ;  second, 
it  would  deter  expansion  of  foreign 
plantings  and  additional  competition  to 
our  domestic  cotton  crop  in  future  years, 
and,  third,  give  U.S.  producers  the  same 
rights  foreign  cotton  producers  already 
have  in  the  world  market,  as  has  been 
so  ably  presented  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

All  of  these  favorable  results  would  be 
accomplished  without  any  cost  whatever 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  produces  between  4  and  4V2  million 
bushels  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  per 
year.  This  amounts  to  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  Kentucky’s  agricultural  income. 
We  have  a  limited  cotton  production  in 
southwestern  Kentucky  which  generally 
produces  between  one-tenth  and  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  agricultural 
income.  Based  on  these  statistics  one 
might  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
bill  now  pending. 

My  State  has  a  substantial  interest  in 
textiles,  not  necessarily  at  the  primary 
level  but  more  in  the  manufacture  of 
garments,  principally  work  clothes  such 
as  overalls  and  moderately  priced  ladies’ 
garments.  Kentucky  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  many  establishments,  especially  in 
our  rural  and  semirural  areas,  which 
give  employment  in  this  field.  The  em¬ 
ployees  of  these  plants  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pending  legislation  for  a 
very  good  reason.  They  are  competing 
with  imports  from  countries  with  a  wage 
scale  of  15  percent  to  50  percent  of  that 
paid  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
their  suppliers  pay  from  7  to  8  percent 
per  pound  more  for  raw  cotton  than  do 
their  competitors  who  enjoy  the  favor¬ 
able  wage  differential. 

The  measure  before  us  attempts  to 
equalize  the  raw  material  cost  between 
the  domestic  processor  and  the  foreign 
processor.  This  I  approve.  I  hope  that 
we  can  find  the  formula  for  eliminating 
this  discrepancy. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill, 
although  it  seeks  to  accomplish  this  one 
end  that  I  favor,  because  it  also  includes 
a  very  regressive  tax.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  wheat  certificate  plan  which  could 
much  better  be  labeled  a  “bread  tax.” 


Not  long  ago  we  considered  and  passed 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  tax 
reduction  bill.  This  bill  pertained  to 
income  taxes.  I  supported  the  measure 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  either  offered  or  cospon¬ 
sored  failed  of  passage.  I  pointed  out 
then  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  bill 
to  help  the  poor.  For  indeed,  the  poor 
do  not  pay  income  taxes.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  bill  to  help  the  widow 
of  the  frugal  man  who  had  out  of  his 
own  savings  bought  a  few  stocks  so  that 
she  might  live  in  a  reasonable  degree  of 
comfort  through  her  remaining  years. 
In  fact,  her  taxes  were  increased  by  the 
bill.  The  Federal  retail  sales  taxes  were 
not  touched  under  the  bill.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  achieve  this  end  which  I  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  was  defeated 
in  a  close  vote. 

The  taxes  that  we  failed  to  repeal  or 
amend  were  regressive  taxes  in  that  they 
were  fundamentally  sales  taxes.  They 
fell  equally  on  all  segments  of  society 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  bread  tax  pro¬ 
posed  under  the  bill  now  before  us'  is 
worse  than  regressive.  Indeed  it  falls 
much  more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  the 
rich.  It  is  a  fact  in  this  country  that 
those  with  very  low  incomes  have  to 
exercise  great  care  in  their  food  budgets. 
The  wealthy  can  find  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  energy-source  foods  because 
they  can  afford  them.  The  poor  must 
concentrate  on  the  very  cheapest  pro¬ 
tein  sources.  For  this  reason,  it  is  logical 
that,  in  the  South,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  products  per  week 
is  nearly  4  y2  pounds  for  families  with  a 
total  income  of  $2,000  a  year  as  opposed 
to  less  than  2  y2  pounds  per  capita  with 
families  of  over  $10,000  a  year  of  income. 
Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
ratio  is  somewhat  reduced  in  both  cate¬ 
gories  from  3.83  pounds  per  person  per 
week  for  the  very  poor  to  2.3  pounds 
among  those  with  incomes  of  over 
$10,000.  Wheat  products  offer  just  about 
the  cheapest  source  of  protein  in  the 
U.S.  diet. 

The  bill  before  us  has  a  70-cent-per- 
bushel  wheat  certificate.  This  amount 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  processor.  Since 
the  milling  industry  has  a  very  low  gross 
profit,  this  exorbitant  amount  will  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Pursuant  to  the  figures  which 
I  have  just  quoted  it  is  obvious  the  chief 
burden  will  fall  on  those  least  able  to 
pay.  For  they  indeed  consume  a  much 
higher  per  capita  volume  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  than  does  our  society 
generally. 

I  well  remember  the  so-called  process¬ 
ing  tax  of  the  1930’s.  At  that  time  I 
was  engaged  in  the  flour  milling  busi¬ 
ness.  We  had  to  pay  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  30  cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
that  we  ground.  Our  net  profit  was 
less  than  2  cents  per  bushel  so,  obviously, 
we  were  forced  to  pass  this  on.  The  bill 
before  us  calls  for  a  certificate  of  not  30 
cents  per  bushel  but  70  cents  per  bushel. 
All  of  this  burden  will  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayer.  Yet  because  our  low-income 
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taxpayers  turn  to  wheat  products  as  the 
cheapest  source  of  protein  and  energy 
food  they  will  pay  the  lion’s  share. 

Mr.  President,  “war. on  poverty”  is  a 
clever  phrase.  I  trust  that  we  will  make 
it  a  battle  cry  of  deeds,  and  not  just  a 
palliative  phrase.  The  best  way  to  start 
our  war  on  poverty  is  to  defeat  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  know  that  the  bakery 
officials  of  the  country  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  even  if  the  price  of  wheat 
falls  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel,  they  are 
not  going  to  lower  the  price  of  bread? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  baking  industry,  but  I  know  that 
throughout  the  South,  where  they  buy 
25-eent  sacks  of  flour,  if  that  price  goes 
up  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the 
use  of  flour  there. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  bread  tax. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  when  it  is  cooked  in  one’s  own 
home,  it  is  still  bread. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  On  last  May  22, 
after  the  referendum,  the  bakery  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  country  were  asked  if  they 
foresaw  a  drop  in  the  price  of  bread 
because  of  the  prospect  of  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  and,  without  fail, 
they  replied  that  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  went  into  a  loaf  of  bread  was  such 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  that  they  could  not  fore¬ 
see  any  reduction  in  bread  prices  at  all. 

Actually,  what  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  12  or  15  years  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
price  of  wheat;  yet  at  the  same  time 
that  has  been  taking  place,  the  price 
of  flour  and  of  bread  has  been  going  up. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senator  of  some¬ 
thing  I  am  sure  he  knows  as  well  as  or 
better  than  I  do.  There  are  only  about 
2  or  2V2  cents’  worth  of  wheat  in  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  even  the  baking  and  mill¬ 
ing  people  themselves  say  this  represents 
such  a  small  amount  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  price  of  bread  one  iota. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  invite  the  Senator 
to  go  down  into  my  part  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  care  where  it  is.  Take  Tal¬ 
ladega,  Ala.,  or  any  place  else  down 
there,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
home  baking,  and  where  there  are  many 
families  with  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $3,000.  The  Senator  cannot  tell 
me  that  the  price  of  flour  at  the  grocers, 
where  they  buy  a  25-cent  bag  of  flour — 
and  that  is  what  most  of  the  people  there 
buy — is  not  affected  by  the  price  of 
wheat  or  the  price  that  the  miller 
charges  the  grocer  or  wholesaler  for 
that  flour.  It  clearly  has  a  reflection  on 
the  price.  I  can  remember  when  wheat 
went  up  1  cent  a  bushel  the  price  of  flour 
to  the  A.  &  P.  and  other  stores  was  raised 
5  cents  a  barrel.  It  had  to  be  done.  We 
were  operating  on  a  margin  of  5  cents 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Sometimes  when 
the  price  of  a  basic  farm  commodity  is 
increased,  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
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processors  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  processed 
commodity;  but,  unfortunately,  when 
the  price  of  a  basic  farm  commodity 
comes  down,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  re¬ 
spond  with  lower  retail  prices. 

In  the  pending  bill,  we  are  not  pro¬ 
posing  to  increase  the  price  of  wheat; 
we  are  proposing  to  make  the  price  of 
food  wheat  remain  where  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  roughly,  $2  a  bushel. 

If  we  do  nothing  at  all,  the  price  of 
wheat  will  fall  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel. 
That  is  about  50  percent  of  parity.  Sure¬ 
ly,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not 
asking  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  accept  only  50  percent  of  a  fair 
price  in  order  to  help  the  bread  con¬ 
sumers,  even  if  what  he  hopes  for  turns 
out  to  be  true — that  is,  that  by  cutting 
the  price  of  wheat  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  the 
price  of  bread  is  going  to  be  1  cent  a  loaf 
less.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  unfair 
way  to  attack  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  not  asking  the 
wheat  farmer  to  get  anything  less  than 
anybody  else. 

I  want  to  see  him  get  a  reasonable 
pei'centage  of  parity.  I  just  do  not  like 
the  processing  tax  or  the  certificate  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  it  was  called  the  process¬ 
ing  tax  at  one  time,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional 
when  they  knocked  out  the  AAA. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  raise  the  price 
of  wheat.  We  are  attempting  to  hold  it 
where  it  is  at  a  time  when  the  wheat 
farmers  are  already  hard  pressed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  would  happen 
to  the  70  cents  certificate  if  there  were 
an  increased  increment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  would  be 
added  to  the  price - 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  us  say  we  had 
some  cVop  damage  and  wheat  went  to  a 
$2  cash  level.  Say  the  Russians  took  all 
the  available  wheat  off  the  world  market. 
The  price  would  go  to  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Secretary  has 
a  right  each  year  to  adjust  the  support 
level.  It  can  go  to  70  cents,  or  it  can 
be  set  lower.  But  he  has  indicated  that 
for  the  1964  crop  he  would  set  it  at  70 
cents. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Even  though  today 
bread  wheat  is  $2  in  the  cash  market? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  price  of  wheat 
to  the  miller  would  tend  to  be  held  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $2.  It  would  not  change  the 
present  price  level  at  all.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  price  of  wheat 
from  dropping,  not  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  if  someone  want¬ 
ed  to  buy  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  he 
would  have  to  have  1,000  70-cent  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Whether  he  bought 
the  wheat  at  $1.25  or  $2,  he  would  still 
have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  that  is  true  for 
the  1964  crop.  It  is  conceivable  that  for 
the  1965  crop  the  price  could  be  set  dif¬ 
ferently.  That  is  what  would  happen 
under  the  1964  crop. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Milling  wheat  at  Chi¬ 
cago  today  is  approximately  $2,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  approxi¬ 
mately  right. 


Mr.  MORTON.  So  after  the  bill  was 
passed,  the  purchaser  would  still  have  to 
pay  $2  plus  the  70-cent  certificate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  The  support 
rate  is  set  today  at  different  levels  than 
it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  this  bill. 
What  it  will  be  under  the  bill  if  passed 
is  a  price  of  $1.30  plus  the  70-cent  cer¬ 
tificate.  Today  the  total  of  price  sup¬ 
port  and  other  assistance  comes  to  $2. 
So  we  are  not  changing  the  price  of 
wheat  1  cent  a  bushel  under  the  leg¬ 
islation  before  us. 

Mr.  MORTON.  A  miller  today  has  to 
go  into  the  terminal  market  and  pay 
$2  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  This  we  agree 
on.  If  this  is  put  into  effect,  why  is  he 
not  still  going  to  pay  $2  for  the  wheat 
after  this  bill  becomes  law? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  I  may 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Be¬ 
cause  the  support  price  for  the  wheat 
alone,  when  not  accompanied  by  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  will  drop  from  approximately  $2 
a  bushel  to  $1.30.  This  is  a  2-year  bill. 
So  the  consumer  will  be  buying  wheat 
for  nonfood  purposes  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  he  is  today.  For  food  use  the  cer¬ 
tificate  will  bring  the  total  price  up  to 
same  amount  the  miller  has  to  pay  today. 
But  the  farmer  does  not  receive  certifi¬ 
cates  for  all  the  wheat  he  produces.  For 
some  of  his  wheat  he  will  only  receive 
$1.30.  This  is  why  the  North  Dakota 
Farmers  Union  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers’  income  will  be  less. 
The  consumers  are  getting  a  break. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Farmers  Union 
opposes  the  bill?  v 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
do  in  my  State. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
times  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
that  organization.  I  am  glad  I  have  sup¬ 
port  for  my  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  interpret  the 
colloquy,  it  is  tied  in  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  go  back  10 
years  or  more,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  has 
been  $2;  but  what  has  happened  to  the 
price  of  bread  in  the  past  decade? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  price  has  gone 
steadily  up  in  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  is  not  the 
farmer,  it  is  not  the  miller,  but  it  is  some¬ 
body  in  between  that  has  been  getting 
the  “gravy.” 

What  we  are  doing  is  asking  for  a 
continuation  of  $2  wheat.  Otherwise,  it 
will  go  down  to  $1.15,  $1.25,  or  $1.30,  if 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  not  forthcom¬ 
ing.  As  far  as  the  consumer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  protected  now  as  well  as  he 
has  always  been  protected.  The  farm¬ 
ers  and  millers  are  not  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  which 
has  increased  at  least  twofold  in  the  past 
10  years. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  about  the 
bread  tax.  Let  us  make  no  excuses  for 
it.  This  is  a  bread  tax  and  that  is  all  it 
is. 

Table  3  of  the  report  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  filed  states  that  according  to 
the  report  the  ending  stocks  of  wheat 
were  the  lowest,  in  1963,  since  1957  and 
1958.  It  may  be  true  that  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread 
costs  only  2  or  2%  cents.  I  recall  how 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
during  the  situation  which  developed 
over  the  price  of  steel,  maintained  that 
the  price  of  $5  or  $6  to  which  United 
States  Steel  wished  to  raise  its  steel 
prices  would  result  in  raising  the  price 
$10,  $15,  $20,  or  $50  a  ton  of  steel  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  here. 
When  Senators  talk  about  $1.25  wheat, 
they  are  talking  against  the  facts.  Sen¬ 
ators  also  said,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said  last  spring  when  the  wheat 
farmers  declared  overwhelmingly,  “We 
have  had  enough  of  this,”  that  we  were 
going  to  have  75 -million -bushel  wheat 
in  this  country.  We  did  not  end  up  with 
75 -million-bushel  wheat,  we  ended  up 
with  something  like  52y2-  or  53-million- 
bushel  wheat.  There  are  many  signs  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  including 
the  Great  Plains,  that  crops  will  be  ab¬ 
normally  low.  Still,  if  we  could  get  good 
administration  of  the  wheat,  we  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  a  higher  demand.  My 
point  is  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
making  the  statement  that  we  will  have 
$1.25  or  $1.30  wheat. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  makes  his  point  perfectly.  Just 
because  the  support  is  going  to  $1.30 
does  not  mean  that  the  cash  market  on 
bread  wheats  or  even  the  pastry  wheats, 
or  Soft  Reds,  and  so  on,  is  going  down 
to  $1.30,  as  well  as  wheat  in  short  sup¬ 
ply,  which  is  putting  70  cents  on  top  of 
the  present  cash  market. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  would  be  doing,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  offered 
is  passed,  that  no  stocks  go  out  of  the 
commodity  market — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  10  percent  or  15  percent, 
but  I  would  support  15  percent  myself — 
we  might  further  alleviate  the  condi¬ 
tion,  because  considering  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  what  we  have 
done  is  to  put  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on 
the  free  market  of  wheat.  Anyone  could 
go  to  the  CCC,  and  by  gambling  5  per¬ 
cent  could  be  assured  that  he  would  get 
wheat  at  that  price  whether  it  was  next 
month,  6  months,  or  a  year  from  now. 
I  am  putting  in  a  plug  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  believe  it  is  badly  needed. 

So  if  the  amendment  is  passed,  and 
remembering  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky — and  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution — make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  end  result  will  be 
a  bread  tax  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
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Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  colloquy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  comes  down  to  this;  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  suggests  that  if 
we  pass  the  bill,  which  Is  said  to  be  $2 
plus  70  cents  processing  tax,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  says  “No,”  it  will 
not  be  that  way,  that  the  price  will  be 
$1.30  plus  the  70  cents  processing  tax. 
So  we  will  come  out  the  same  way. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
in  a  confusion  of  terms  here,  because 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  said  that 
the  price  support  under  this  bill  would 
be  $1.30;  but  as  the  Senator ,from  Ken¬ 
tucky  just  brought  out,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  price  is  $1.30,  or  for  that  matter 
$1.10,  or  16  cents,  does  not  mean  that 
the  market  price  will  be  there.  So  what 
we  are  probably  talking  about  is  what 
the  market  price'  will  be  for  wheat  after 
the  bill  passes. 

I  understand  that  the  argument  the 
other  day  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  was  making  is  that  we  want  the 
price  of  food  wheat  to  be  at  $2.  If  this 
is  the  objective,  then  we  can  expect  that 
after  the  bill  passes  the  price  will  be  $2 
and  not  $1.30,  which  is  the  support  price. 
If  that  is  correct,  then  I  believe  that  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  mak¬ 
ing  is  very  well  taken  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  $2  wheat  plus  the 
70 -cent  processing  tax. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President, 'will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
morning,  the  Washington  Post  quotes 
wheat  in  Chicago  closing  at  $1.61%  to 
$1.63%.  Backing  that  off  to  the  farm 
price,  we  have  to  reduce  that  by  25  cents 
a  bushel.  The  grain  trade  in  Chicago  is 
guessing  that  wheat  will  be  selling  at 
about  $1.36  a  bushel - 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  $1.63. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  the  price  in  Chicago.  But  the  average 
farm  price  would  be  about  $1.36.  We 
were  guessing  that  we  would  be  carrying 
over  wheat  at  750  million  bushels.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  makes  it 
around  900  million  bushels.  We  thought 
we  were  going  to  use  this  for  the  wheat 
sale  to  Russia  but  now  Russia  will  go  to 
Canada  for  the  rest  of  the  sale,  so  this 
export  of  wheat  is  a  most  uncertain 
thing  to  be  depended  on  for  a  price. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
Senator  yield  on  one  point? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  get  this 
information  about  what  the  carryover 
stocks  are,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  on  table  3,  page  21,  shows  the 
ending  stocks  for  1963  at  740  million 
bushels 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  have  been  somewhat  pleased 


to  hear  of  the  great  concern  for  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation.  We  talk  about 
a  bread  tax  being  a  great  burden  on  the 
"Consumer.  The  fact  is,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  this 
will  not  increase  the  price  of  flour,  but 
if  we  are  so  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
sumer  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  implementing  legislation  on  a 
coffee  agreement. 

A  year  ago  today,  March  3,  coffee  was 
33  y2  cents  a  pound  on  the  New  York 
commodity  market.  Today,  it  is  51  cents 
per  pound.  That  is  17  cents  a  pound 
extra.  One  cent  means  the  equivalent 
of  $35  million.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  the  consumer,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  this  coffee 
tax. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  tha,t  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  evidently  did  not  look  at  the  table 
I  placed  in  the  Record  on  February  28, 
and  appears  on  page  3855,  when  we  were 
debating  the  cotton  issue.  The  table  that 
I  placed  in  the  Record  indicates  that  of 
the  white  cotton  in  CCC  stocks  80  percent 
of  the  1-inch  staple  was  Strict  Low  Mid¬ 
dling  or  better.  In  the  case  of  1%2- 
inch  cotton  about  83  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better.  Of  the  Die- 
inch,  about  94  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better.  In  the  case  of  1%2- 
inch  cotton  about  95  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better,  and  in  the  case 
of  1%-inch  about  99  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better. 

How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  can 
Mr.  Godfrey  write  the  kind  of  letter 
he  has  written  to  the  Senate?  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  the  bill 
seems  to  have  something  for  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  cotton  society.  -We  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  textile  mills.  We  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  large  growers  and  the 
small  growers  arid  everyone  in  between. 

The  .  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  discusses  an  angle  new  to 
me.  Perhaps  8  years  ago  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  provided 
for  the  release  and  reapportionment  of 
the  cotton  acreage  not  planted  in  various 
States.  In  the  cotton  States  of  the 
Southeast  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  was 
not  being  planted.  Congress  passed  a  law 
under  which  cotton  acreage  not  planted 
in  a  State  or  in  a  county  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  ffom  one  grower  to  another.  That 
situation  does  not  exist  in  California,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  allotments  that  are  given 
to  California  are  planted.  All  the  allot¬ 
ments  in  Missouri  are  planted.  So  the 
cry  is,  “Give  us  this  extra  planting,  not 
because  we  need  the  cotton,  but  because 
we  need  the  additional  acreage.”  Let 
us  not  worry  about  the  cost,  or  whether 
we  add  to  stocks  or  not. 

That  is  what  is  happening.  I  repeat 
that  if  the  extra  acreage  is  permitted, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it 
will  aggravate  our  cotton  surplus  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  pound 
of  cotton  that  is  produced  on  these  extra 
acres  will  be  in  direct  competition  with 
the  huge  surpluses  that  we  now  have  on 
hand. 

I  cannot  understand  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  Senate.  They  say  we 
should  get  rid  of  the  surpluses,  and  then 
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they  say  we  should  give  them  a  little  bit 
more  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
That  is  what  the  extra  cotton  planting 
means  to  many  cotton  farmers  in  the 
West  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  particularly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
our  surpluses  as  fast  as  we  can  and  save 
all  the  storage  charges.  We  cannot  do 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
permitted,  under  the  bill,  to  increase  the 
acreage  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

I  repeat  that  this  additional  acreage 
is  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  allotted 
acres  for  1964.  However,  after  1964,  for 
1965,  1966,  and  1967,  there  is  no  limita¬ 
tion.  The  only  finding  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  must  make  is  that 
the  surplus  will  be  reduced  by  at  least 
a  million  bales.  After  he  makes  that 
determination,  which  will  be  easy  to 
make,  he  will  be  able  to  allocate  the  acres 
that  I  indicated  a  little  while  ago.  These 
amount  to  as  much  as  450,000  acres  of 
cotton  that  can  be  planted  over  and 
above  the  allocations,  for  a  total  of  as 
much  as  700,000  bales  per  year.  This  is 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  carry¬ 
over  now  of  about  13  million  bales.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  good  enough  to  explain 
one  question  that  arises.  I  refer  to  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  page  15  of  the 
committee  report.  It  is  entitled  “Upland 
Cotton.”  I  note  that  under  “acreage,” 
the  first  item,  it  is  shown  that  under 
present  legislation  14,900,000  acres  would 
be  planted;  whereas  under  the  pending 
bill  12,600,000  acres  would  be  planted. 
That  represents  a  difference  of  2.3  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  Where  does  the  extra  10  per¬ 
cent  for  exports  show  up  in  these  figures? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  show  up 
as  a  specific  item  in  the  figures  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  It  would  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
years  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  What  table 
does  the  Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  reading  from  the 
second  table  on  page  15,  “Upland  Cot¬ 
ton.”  The  third  item  shows  the  acreage 
planted  as  14,900,000  under  the  present 
law,  and  12,600,000  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  does  not  show 
specifically.  The  reason  why  there  is  a 
difference  in  acreage  between  14.9  million 
and  12.6  million  is  that  it  is  estimated 
that  those  who  will  plant  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  only  would  decrease  their 
acreage.  In  other  words,  it  is  supposed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  acres  will 
grow  cotton  for  domestic  use.  That 
would  counteract  the  export  market  acre¬ 
age  provision  and  and  account  for  the 
net  difference  between  14.9  million  acres 
and  12.6  million  acres. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  a  difference 
there  of  2.3  million  acres.  Suppose  the 
Senator’s  amendment  prevails.  Will  the 
difference  be  2.3  million  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  increased 
if  my  amendment  prevails.  Under  the 
committee  bill  the  total  acreage  would 
be  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of- Agriculture  would  fix  it.  As  I 
said,  in  1964  it  would  be  increased  by  not 
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more  than  10  percent.  However,  in  1965, 
after  he  determines  that  the  surplus 
would  be  reduced  by  a  million  bales,  he 
can  fix  it  at  whatever  percentage  he 
wishes  to  fix  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  the  law. 
I  challenged  my  good  friend  on  Friday  to 
show  how,  under  the  law,  I  was  wrong. 
Up  to  now  he  has  not  done  so.  Under  the 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
right  to  fix  it  at  whatever  figure  he  de¬ 
sires,  so  long  as  he  concludes  that  the 
carryover  will  be  reduced  by  a  million 
bales. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Eight  million  bales 
is  the  normal  carryover. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Normal  carryover? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  do  not.  I 
know  it  is  that  amount.  The  Secretary 
is  limited  in  the  amount  he  can  raise  the 
acreage,  so  long  as  the  carryover  is  above 
8  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  carryover 
is  reduced  to  8  million  bales,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  can  increase  the  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  to  any  amount  he 
wishes  to  increase  it.  That  is  in  the  law. 
I  challenge  my  good  friend  to  show  me  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bill  provides,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  that  until  we  get 
down  to  a  normal  carryover — and  that  is 
8  million  bales,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  selectivity  for  the  different 
grades  and  staples  that  the  trade  wants — 
the  Secretary  cannot  increase  the  acre¬ 
age,  under  the  bill,  it  it  will  prevent  a 
1  million  bale  decrease  in  the  carryover. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  package.  If  the 
package  is  carried  out,  we  will  reduce 
CCC  stocks  down  to  3,100,000  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  dislike  to  disagree 
with  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  carryover  is  8  million  bales.  I  have 
never  heard  that  before.  That  is  what 
convinces  me  that  once  the  8-million- 
bale  minimum  is  reached,  the  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  will  allocate  above 
the  minimum  amount  of  cotton  to  be 
produced,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  to  who¬ 
ever  desires  it  and  without  price  sup¬ 
ports.  My  contention  is  that  every  bale 
that  is  produced  over  and  above  the 
amount  permitted  on  the  allotted  acres 
is  bound  to  come  in  competition  with  the 
surplus  now  on  hand. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  other  Senatoi-s  who  are 
poposing  this  measure,  the  purpose  is  to 
get  rid  of  surpluses,  not  to  increase  them. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  surplus  can  help 
increasing  if  the  Secretary  is  permitted 
to  increase  the  acreage  over  and  above 
the  allotment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  deplore  two  good 
friends  not  being  able  to  get  together  on 
the  amount  of  the  carryover  of  cotton 
bales.  However,  I  wish  they  would  get 
together  on  the  question  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  raised.  As  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Missi¬ 
ssippi,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  more 
acres  will  go  into  competition  with  mid¬ 


western  crops  such  as  soybeans  and  feed 
grains.  My  question  is:  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  how  will  that  affect  the 
2.3-million  acre  reduction  in  planting  as 
set  forth  in  the  table.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  reduction.  Apparently  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  are  apart  on  this  point. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  us  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  competition  to  know  what  the 
correct  answer  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  if  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  would  be  a  bigger  reduction  in 
acreage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  that  cotton  would 
be  grown  in  areas  where,  because  of  the 
type  of  cotton  grown,  it  would  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  surplus. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  export  acreage  provision  pro¬ 
vides  the  only  means  available  in  this  bill 
to  inject  sound  economic  principles  into 
cotton  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  determinations. 

As  we  all  know,  efficiencies  of  produc¬ 
tion  vary  widely  in  different  sections  of 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Some  producers  are 
able  because  of  better  land,  larger  opera¬ 
tions,  the  application  of  technology  and 
the  ability  to  obtain  needed  capital,  to 
produce  and  sell  cotton  for  a  lower  price 
than  other  producers  who  are  limited  in 
some  or  all  of  these  factors. 

I  urge  that  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  future  cotton  program 
is  the  need  to  recognize  that  differences 
do  exist  among  individual  producers,  and 
to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  producer  to  participate  in  acre¬ 
age  control  and  price  support  programs 
according  to  his  individual  needs  and 
conditions.  We  cannot  afford  a  program 
that  would  only  recognize  the  problems 
of  the  15-acre  producer  who  accounts  for 
some  20  percent  of  our  total  cotton  pro¬ 
duction.  The  problems  of  the  15-acre 
producers  are  important,  but  we  must  be 
mindful  of  the  problems  of  the  larger 
producer  who  accounts  for  the  remaining 
80  percent  of  the  cotton  crop. 

A  great  many  cotton  producers  are 
anxious  to  expand  their  production  and 
strengthen  cotton’s  competitive  price  po¬ 
sition  through  the  more  efficient  use  of 
land  and  equipment.  They  are.  willing 
to  accept  lqwer  prices  and  help  reduce 
the  outlay  of  public  funds  in  return  for 
the  opportunity  to  produce  more  cotton. 
These  producers  are  generally  in  areas 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  that  have  not  bene¬ 
fited  to  any  great  extent  from  the  release 
and  reapportionment  program.  There 
has  been  no  way  provided  for  them  to 
recover  from  drastic  cuts  in  individual 
farm  acreage  and  they,  unlike  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  now  receive  bonus  acreage 
above  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment,  are  paying 
the  full  price  for  price  support  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  export  acreage  provision  is  a 
simple  and  practical  way  to  inject  badly 
needed  flexibility  into  the  acreage  con¬ 
trol  and  price  support  program.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  wide  variations  in  land 
capability,  technology,  farming  condi¬ 


tions,  availability  of  allotted  acreage, 
and  other  factors  prevailing  across  the 
Cotton  Belt.  It  would  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  preserving  acreage  for  all  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country  as  it  would  give 
U.S.  producers  the  same  rights  that  for¬ 
eign  producers  already  have  in  the  world 
market,  and  for  this  reason  would  deter 
expansion  of  foreign  plantings.  It 
would  strengthen  cotton  markets  for  all 
U.S.  producers,  and  would  do  so  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  export  acre¬ 
age  provision  coupled  with  the  domestic 
subsidy  to  the  cotton  trade  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  basic  objectives  of  a  sound 
program  for  cotton  and  all  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers.  These  provisions  support  and 
compliment  each  other.  There  would 
be  little,  if  any,  chance  for  either  to  suc¬ 
ceed  alone.  I  want  to  see  public  funds 
used  for  a  program  that  will  allow  our 
cotton  industry  to  produce  and  sell  rather 
than  continue  a  program  that  is  forcing 
us  to  retrench  and  store.  With  proper 
consideration  for  all  producers,  I  feel 
confident  of  success.  If  we  should  fail  in 
this  respect,  the  results  would  doubtlessly 
be  disappointing  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21,  1963,  1,218,172  wheat  farmers 
went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots 
in  regard  to  wheat  programs.  A  clear 
majority  of  these  farmers  voted  against  • 
the  wheat  certificate  program.  Over 
89,000  wheat  farmers  went  to  the  polls  in 
Ohio;  over  three-fourths  of  those  voting 
voted  “no”  to  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Today  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  being  asked  to  approve  a  certificate 
program  for  wheat  which  is  basically  the 
same  as  that  rejected  by  farmers  last 
May.  But  this  time  we  are  asked  to 
place  the  program  into  operation  without 
a  referendum  and  despite  the  feelings  of 
our  wheat  producers.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  such  an  under¬ 
taking. 

H.R.  6196  imposes  a  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  upon  the  wheat  farmer — a  certif¬ 
icate  program  that  is  supposed  to  in¬ 
crease  farmers’  incomes,  yet  not  increase 
consumer  prices,-  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  Government  costs.  No  program 
can  achieve  these  contradictory  results; 
the  program  authorized  by  this  bill  can¬ 
not  achieve  such  results.  The  cost  of  an 
artificially  high  price  support  program 
for  wheat  must  be  paid  for  either  by 
consumers  or  taxpayers.  The  certificate 
plan  authorized  in  this  bill  hides  costs; 
it  does  not  reduce  them.  The  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  in  effect  place  a  process¬ 
ing  ta$  on  wheat,  and  every  American 
consumer  would  pay  that  tax  every  time 
a  loaf  of  bread  was  bought.  A  certif¬ 
icate  program  is  a  bread  tax.  A  miller 
must  pay  for  the  wheat  and  for  a  certif¬ 
icate  which  gives  him  the  right  to  mill 
that  wheat.  That  cost  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  type  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  national  policy.  But  if  it  were,  I 
would  not  support  methods  to  raise  rev¬ 
enue  to  finance  such  a  program  that 
placed  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of 
bread.  This  constitutes  the  most  regres¬ 
sive  form  of  taxation  ever  proposed  to 
this  legislative  body. 
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American  wheat  is  in  great  demand 
today.  We  should  not  assume  that  our 
present  supply  is  inexhaustible.  Prom 
my  standpoint  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  seen  country  after 
country  approach  our  shores  in  need  of 
wheat.  We  may  sell  almost  a  billion 
bushels  this  year  alone,  and  next  year  at 
this  time  it  is  very  possible  that  our 
carryover  will  be  below  the  level  that 
many  feel  is  necessary  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  national  welfare  and  security. 

A  control  program  which  fails  to  dis¬ 
criminate  as  to  types  of  wheat  and  to 
take  into  consideration  current  condi¬ 
tions  is  not  only  unsound,  it  is  old 
fashioned. 

H.R.  6196  contains  a  massive  subsidy 
program  for  the  cotton  industry.  The 
cost  over  the  next  4  years  could  possibly 
exceed  $3  billion.  The  program  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton  industry, 
it  will  compound  them;  it  will  not 
strengthen  the  industry,  it  will  weaken 
it.  The  bill  combines  high-price  supports 
with  direct  payments  both  to  producers 
and  to  mills.  It  is  the  most  massive 
incursion  of  Government  into  an  indus¬ 
try  both  as  to  control  and  as  to  financ¬ 
ing  that  we  have  witnessed  for  some 
time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
delegated  unprecedented  authority  and 
extensive  discretion  in  administering  this 
program.  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  cotton  program  authorized  in 
this  bill  because  it  involves  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  to  cottongrowers. 

This  type  of  subsidy  could  destroy  the 
market  price  system  in  cotton.  Direct 
payments  can  cause  production  to  be  in¬ 
creased  regardless  of  market  demand; 
depress  market  prices  with  overproduc¬ 
tion;  lead  to  even  stricter  controls;  make 
farmers  dependent  upon  Government 
appropriations  for  an  ever  increasing 
part  of  their  income;  and  put  a  ceiling 
on  opportunity,  making  it  more  difficult 
for  young  farmers  to  get  started  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
6196.  I  have  cosponsored  S.  1617  which 
deals  with  the  wheat  program  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  approach  with  feed  grains. 
This  is  the  way  I  believe  the  problem 
should  be  approached. 

THE  NEED  FOR  COTTON  LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE 

TEXTILE  WORKERS  AND  COTTON  GROWERS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  the  second  largest  cotton-produc¬ 
ing  State  in  the  Nation,  I  have  a  deep 
interest  in  cotton  legislation.  Cotton  is 
the  largest  single  cash  farm  crop  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Each  year  it  brings  to  cotton 
growers  alone  almost  $350  million.  Most 
of  these  growers  are  small  growers,  al¬ 
though  we  do  have  some  large  farms  in 
California.  The  average  cotton  allot¬ 
ment,  I  believe,  is  around  40  to  50  acres. 

In  the  State  of  California,  412,000  peo¬ 
ple  live  wholly  or  in  very  substantial 
part  upon  incomes  earned  directly  from 
cotton.  These  include  56,000  people 
living  on  cotton  farms  and  49,000  others 
whose  breadwinners  are  seasonal  domes¬ 
tic  workers  on  cotton  farms.  The  re¬ 
maining  307,000  consist  of  people  whose 
income  earners  work  in  gins,  oil  mills, 
cotton  mills,  and  so  forth,  plus  cotton’s 


pro  rata  share  of  those  living  on  incomes 
from  apparel  manufacturing,  farm  sup¬ 
ply  stores,  merchandising  operations, 
and  so  forth. 

This  by  no  means  tells  the  whole  story 
because  no  way  was  found  to  compute 
the  number  of  employees  concerned  with 
cotton  in  banks,  insurance  agencies,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  transportation  services 
and  many  other  fields. 

The  average  annual  cash  receipts  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed  by  California 
farmers  during  calendar  years  1960 
.through  1962  was  $328.5  million.  This 
makes  cotton  the  leading  crop  in  the 
leading  agricultural  State,  far  sur¬ 
passing  its  nearest  rivals,  grapes — $149.4 
million — and  tomatoes — $122.8  million. 
It  provides  a  fifth  as  much  cash  income 
as  all  other  crops  combined  and  a  fourth 
as  much  as  all  meat  animals,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  poultry  and  eggs  combined. 

The  total  value  of  petroleum  and  all 
other  mineral  production  in  1961,  the 
latest  year  reported,  was  $1,421  million. 
Cotton  production  alone  yielded  23  per¬ 
cent  as  much  as  this. 

Thus  the  inevitable  conclusion:  If  the 
cotton  economy  is  crushed,  California 
will  lose  one  of  its  big  income  producers, 
which  will  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
State’s  whole  economic  structure.  If 
cotton  survives  and  goes  forward,  it  will 
provide  a  stimulant  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

For  over  iy2  years,  California  cotton- 
growers’  representatives  and  industry 
leaders  have  been  meeting  with  their 
counterparts  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 
They  have  been  trying  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  legislation  to  save  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry.  The  urgency  and  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  which  our  cotton 
farmers  face  has  now  resulted  in  the 
compromising  of  different  points  of  view 
into  a  proposal  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ap¬ 
proved  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

This  legislation  has  been  called  com¬ 
plex.  That  is  true.  But  most  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  this  body  is  also 
complex  because  the  problems  with 
which  it  deals  are  not  simple  ones. 

May  I  state  that  this  bill  is  not  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  bill.  The  program  is  not  the  one 
which  California  growers  would  have 
preferred.  But,  as  a  compromise,  it  has 
a  number  of  elements  in  it  to  commend  it. 

First.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a  compromise 
proposed  by  the  growers  themselves. 
Almost  a  score  of  grassroots  cotton  or¬ 
ganizations  from  across  the  belt  have 
been  meeting  in  Washington,  and  sup¬ 
port  this  program. 

Second.  It  gives  each  farmer  the  great¬ 
est  freedom  of  choice  of  any  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  Each  individual  farmer  can 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to 
plant  fewer  acres  at  a  higher  price,  or  to 
use  his  regular  allotment  at  a  lower  price, 
or,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  plant  be¬ 
yond  his  allotment  at  the  world  price 
without  1  cent  of  subsidy  or  loan  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  This  program  will,  according  to 
figures  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  much  less  costly  to  the 


Treasury  than  a  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  existing  law. 

Fourth.  Finally  this  legislation  will 
benefit  the  consumers,  the  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  live  in  our  great 
urban  areas.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Hickman  Price,  the  estimated  re¬ 
duction  in  the  retail  price  of  cotton  goods 
under  this  proposal  will  be  most  substan¬ 
tial. 

Making  cotton  available  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  textile  mills  at  a  lower  price,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  result  in  vast  savings  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  This  proposed  farm  legislation 
might  be  called  unique  in  that  it  will 
result  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  not  higher. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  export  acres  plan.  In  my 
opinion,  this  feature  of  the  program  rep¬ 
resents  an  outstanding  step  forward  in 
farm  policy.  Those  who  have  opposed 
farm  subsidies  and  those  who  feel  that 
they  should  be  reduced,  should  be  for 
the  export  acres  feature. 

For  years  our  Government,  by  its 
price-support  policy,  held  the  umbrella 
over  foreign  producers  who  gradually 
took  away  from  the  American  growers 
more  and  more  of  the  world  market  for 
cotton.  This  trend  was  finally  stopped 
when  the  export  subsidy  law  was  en¬ 
acted.  It  reversed  the  trend  but  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  to  the  taxpayers  because 
they  pay  the  subsidy. 

The  export  subsidy  was  passed  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  this  Senate.  It  would 
now  appear  that  some  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  this  Nation  who  supported  the 
principle  of  the  export  subsidy  as  being 
necessary  and  valid,  now  oppose  the 
same  principle  when  it  is  applied  to  our 
domestic  market. 

We  in  this  country  have  sat  by  and 
seen  our  foreign  cotton  markets  taken 
ovr  by  increasing  production  from  for¬ 
eign  lands,  some  of  which  have  been  fi¬ 
nanced  and  managed  by  American  capi¬ 
tal.  Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil, 
South  America,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Middle  East  have  moved  into  markets 
which  once  were  ours.  They  have  dis¬ 
placed  American  land,  American  labor, 
and  American  machinery  in  the  world 
markets. 

In  effect,  we  have  said  to  the  American 
farmer  “You  cannot  grow  cotton  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Latin  American  grow¬ 
ers,  or  the  African  growers,  or  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  any  foreign  land,  unless  you  want 
to  take  your  money  and  go  to  one  of 
these  countries,  and  buy  their  land,  and 
use  their  labor  to  produce  it.  You  will 
have  to  use  their  machinery,  you  will 
have  to  use  their  trucks,  you  will,  of 
course,  have  the  advantage  of  their 
cheap  labor.” 

The  export  acres  program  of  this  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  to  the  grower, 
“If  you  want  to  use  American  farmland, 
American  labor,  American  machinery, 
American  trucks,  and  pay  the  highest 
wages  in  the  world,  and  use  our  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  to  compete  in  this  world 
market  without  one  cent  of  Government 
subsidy,  you  may  do  so.”  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 
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I  think  that  this  program  is  in  line 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  American  competitive 
spirit.  I  favor  it  because  it  will  give 
the  American  grower  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  world  market  that 
a  foreign  grower  has  in  his  native  land. 
And  those  rights  and  privileges  are  be¬ 
ing  denied  to  him  under  present  law. 

These  export  acres  can  not  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Secretary  unless  the 
national  carryover  is  scheduled  to  drop 
1  million  bales  in  the  year  for  which 
they  are  authorized.  For  the  first  year 
of  operation,  the  amount  of  export  acres 
could  not  exceed  10  percent.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  cotton  belt  will  not  choose  to 
plant  these  export  acres  on  which  the 
cotton  must  be  grown  without  Govern¬ 
ment  loan  or  price  support,  and  which, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  must  be 
exported  and  sold  on  the  world  market. 
Most  growers  in  California  will  not  use 
them,  but  some  efficient  growers  will. 
California  cotton  has  a  great  export 
market.  We  could  sell  even  more  Cali¬ 
fornia  cotton  abroad  if  it  were  available. 
California  export  cotton  will  not  dis¬ 
place  other  U.S.  cotton  and  Government 
held  stocks.  It  will  displace  foreign 
production.  It  will  mean  greater  use 
of  labor  now  underemployed  and  unem¬ 
ployed.  It  will  help  improve  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments.  It  will  truly  keep  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  American  cotton. 

It  has  been  said  that  production  from 
these  export  acres  will  displace  sales  of 
other  U.S.  cotton.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  they  will  displace  sales  of  foreign 
cotton  production  and  will  inhibit  in¬ 
creased  foreign  production  and  promote 
the  increasing  domestic  use  of  our  farm 
labor,  our  American  trucks,  our  Ameri¬ 
can  machinery,  involving  our  vast  indus¬ 
trial  complex  of  high  wages  and  orga¬ 
nized  labor. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  a  re¬ 
prieve  or  a  breathing  spell  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  industry  to  get  its  house  in 
order  so  that  it* can  compete  in  the 
world  and  domestic  market  without  aid 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Greater  re¬ 
search  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
provided  for  in  this  bill  is  one  answer. 
The  sales  promotion  and  research  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Cotton  Producers  Insti¬ 
tute — all  paid  for  by  grower  contribu¬ 
tions — 4s  another. 

The  cotton  industry  is  important 
enough  for  Congress  to  buy  some  time 
for  it.  The  industry  can  not  expect 
Government  support  if  it  does  not  put 
its  own  house  into  competitive  order. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  the  cotton- 
growers  and  industry  can  expect  no  fu¬ 
ture  legislation  of  this  nature.  I  hope 
they  will  not  need  it  nor  ask  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfce 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  016141  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Sir.  Anderson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[No.  55  Leg.] 


YEAS — 30 


Aiken 

Gruening 

Momroney 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Keating  , 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Robertson 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Simpson 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Miller 

NAYS — 63 

Young,  Ohio 

Bayh 

Holland 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RusseU 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Fong 

McNamara 

Walters 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-7 

Anderson 

Engle 

Hartke 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

AMENDEMENT  NO.  437 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  437. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  read. 

The  Cheif  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

TITLE  III - STORAGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODI¬ 

TIES 

Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law — 

(a)  No  agricultural  commodity  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  stored  in  any  facility  or  struc¬ 
ture  owned,  leased,  rented,  or  controlled  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall,  in  providing  storage  for 
any  such  commodity  acquired  by  it  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  utilize  private 
commercial  warehousing  facilities  and  struc¬ 
tures.  The  Corporation  shall  give  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  storage  of  commodities  in 
those  facilities  nearest  the  point  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  those  facilities  selected  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  within  his  normal  marketing  area. 

(b)  All  storage  facilities  and  structures 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  utilized  for  the  storage  of  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  disposed  of  by  such 
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Corporation  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  disposition  of  such  facilities  and 
structures  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  No  contract  heretofore  entered  into  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  storage  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  and  no  lease  of  any  facility  or  struc¬ 
ture  (used  for  the  storage  of  agricultural 
commodities)  heretofore  entered  into  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  re¬ 
newed  or  extended  by  the  Corporation;  and 
no  funds  shall  be  expended  hereafter  for  the 
construction  of  or  for  the  repair,  alteration, 
restoration,  or  remodeling  of  any  storage 
facility  or  structure  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
storage  of  all  agricultural  commodities  now 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  provided  for  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  existing  contracts  providing  for 
the  storage  of  such  commodities  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  existing  leases  for  facilities 
and  structures  used  for  the  storage  of  such 
commodities. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  437  has  as  its  sole  pur¬ 
pose  that  of  getting  the  Government 
out  of  competition  with  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  business  of  storage  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  This  action 
should  have  been  taken  long  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  unnecessary. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  never  have  been  permitted  in  the 
business  of  storing  grain  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  This  is  a  func¬ 
tion  that  should  properly  be  performed 
by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  all.  However,  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  dominates  this  field.  It  has 
pushed  the  private  storage  sector  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  to  the  point  of 
bankruptcy.  If  we  permit  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  continue 
its  operation,  it  will  ultimately  result  in 
a  situation  in  which  the  Government 
will  control  all  storage  space  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  this  country, 
and  no  private  facilities  will  remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  Government  should  be  removed  from 
competition  with  private  industry  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  is  possible.  I  was 
heartened  and  mildly  astonished,  to  say 
the  least,  to  find  somewhat  the  same 
philosophy  expressed  by  Kermit  Gordon, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  on  Tuesday,  November  19, 
1963,  Director  Gordon,  in  testifying  on 
the  public  debt  ceiling  and  on  budgetary 
policies,  stated: 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  spend  a 
few  moments  in  outlining  some  of  the  more 
important  general  policies  which  we  have 
been  applying  and  shall  continue  to  apply 
in  formulating  our  budget  proposals.  Our 
basic  policy — particularly  in  the  context  of 
these  tax  programs  now  before  your  com¬ 
mittee — continues  to  be  that  only  those 
expenditures  will  be  proposed  which  meet 
strict  criteria  of  satisfying  pressing  na¬ 
tional  needs. 

We  are  continually  exploring  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  getting  the  private  sector  to  under¬ 
take  needed  activities  which  it  can  appro¬ 
priately  carry  out,  or  to  participate  more 
fully  in  Federal  programs. 
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Mr.  President,  in  fulfillment  of  that 
budgetary  policy  as  expressed  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  what  better  example  could  we 
find  of  “permitting  the  private  sector  to 
undertake  needed  activities  which  it  can 
appropriately  carry  out”  than  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  private  industry  in  this 
country  to  store  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  agricultural  commodities. 
No  further  exploring  is  necessary.  A 
wonderful  opportunity  is  at  hand.  This 
is  an  excellent  place  to  begin. 

There  have  been  many  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  gradually  phase  itself 
out  of  the  storage  business.  But  does 
anyone  seriously  think  that  this  built-in 
monopoly  would  so  so?  No  such  long- 
established  bureaucratic  rule  would 
knowingly  be  broken.  Let  us  look  at  the 
figures.  On  February  1,  1963,  the  CCC 
owned  a  total  of  236,195  individual  stor¬ 
age  units.  The  CCC  carries  on  its  books 
as  of  February  29,  1964,  232,236  individ¬ 
ual  units:  a  sweeping  reduction  of  3,959 
units  in  13  months.  At  this  rate  of 
phaseout  by  the  CCC,  it  would  be  some¬ 
time  near  the  year  2020  before  the  CCC 
would  find  itself  out  of  the  storage  busi¬ 
ness.  Think  of  that.  Some  phaseout, 
and  some  speed.  Under  my  amendment 
it  would  be  out  of  this  type  of  activity  5 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

It  will  not  be  any  great  problem  for  the 
CCC  to  dispose  of  these  storage  facilities. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  scattered 
across  the  countryside  in  silent  rows, 
bearing  mute  testimony  to  ridiculous 
agricultural  policies.  At  the  CCC  book 
value,  these  storage  units  would  be 
grabbed  up  by  farmers  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity.  In  addition,  the  CCC  would 
be  saving  the  price  of  the  ground  rental 
which  it  pays  for  the  sites  on  which  the 
bins  are  stationed. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  dominates  the 
grain  storage  business?  If  so,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  look  at  the  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  grain  storage.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  a  total  of  $476,142,- 
705  was  paid  for  the  storage  and  handling 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1961,  this  amount  was 
$426,766,116.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
it  was  $393,245,820.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  price  tag  for  storage  and  han¬ 
dling  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  $377,277,000 — still  over 
$1  million  a  day  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
for  storage  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Can  anyone  deny  the  effect  or 
the  magnitude  of  this  figure  in  the  grain 
storage  business? 

Look  at  the  figures  for  the  total  stor¬ 
age  of  agricultural  commodities.  As  of 
April  1, 1963,  the  off-farm  stocks  of  grain 
in  storage  amounted  to  3, 480, 023, COO 
bushels.  Of  this  amount,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  2,132,070,000 
bushels.  As  of  January  1,  1964,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  owned  2,367,- 
665,000  bushels  of  the  total  3,816,177,000 
bushels  of  grain  in  storage  off  the  farm. 

But  the  viciousness  of  this  competition 
is  not  readily  apparent,  Mr.  President. 
The  competition  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  gives  to  the  private 
storage  industry  is  like  that  the  Govern¬ 


ment  always  gives  when  it  competes  with 
industry.  This  competition  is  such  that 
private  storage  operators  are  faced  with 
a  double  disadvantage.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  which  the  CCC  uses  in 
this  unfair  competition  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers.  The  employees 
who  carry  out  this  operation  for  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  are  paid  from 
the  same  source.  But  the  private  ele¬ 
vators  must  own  their  own  buildings; 
and  they  manage  to  find  somewhere  the 
resources  with  which  to  construct  them 
and  to  maintain  them  in  operation.  In 
addition,  they  must  pay  taxes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  there  is  a  profit  on  which  taxes 
can  be  assessed.  But  there  will  always 
be  taxes  on  the  buildings  they  own.  Part 
of  these  taxes  go  to  subsidize  their  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  more  justification  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  own 
storage  facilities  in  which  to  store  its 
surplus  commodities  than  there  would 
be  for  it  to  own  and  operate  a  railroad 
or  a  truck  line  or  a  barge  line  with  which 
to  transport  these  commodities. 

This  is  the  first  step,  Mr.  President, 
in  getting  the  Government  out  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  private  enterprise.  On 
March  14  of  last  year,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  eight  other  Senators  ; 
namely,  Senators  McClellan,  Mundt, 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  Miller,  and  myself. 

It  is  S.  1093,  and  it  is  described  as  a 
bill  “to  establish  a  Federal  policy  con¬ 
cerning  the  termination,  limitation,  or 
establishment  of  government-type  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Government  which  may  be 
conducted  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  bill  provides  that  it  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Anti-Government  Competition 
Act.” 

The  whole  question  of  Government 
competition  with  business  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  know  of  no  session  of  Congress  in 
which  bills  have  not  been  introduced  in 
order  to  get  the  Government  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  say  that  this  is  a  perfect  place, 
an  excellent  place,  for  us  to  begin.  We 
should  get  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  out  of  competition  with  the 
private  storage  industry. 

Members  are  familiar  with  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  has  had  in  its  grain  storage  activ¬ 
ities.  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Spoilages,  losses,  disappearances,  and 
other  types  of  mismanagement  costs  are 
charged  off  on  the  books  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation.  And  let  no  one 
be  deceived:  There  have  been  losses,  and 
they  have  been  substantial.  The  private 
grain  storage  industry  would  be  called 
to  account  for  these  losses,  if  it  had  in¬ 
curred  them,  and  would  be  required  to 
make  them  good.  But  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  simply  charges  the 
loss  against  the  taxpayers  who  furnish 
its  revenue.  This  is  another  illustration 
of  the  unfair  advantage  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  in  its 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  store 
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all  agricultural  commodities  acquired 
by  it  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  in  private  commercial  facili¬ 
ties.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  directed  by  this  bill  to 
give  first  consideration  to  the  stor¬ 
age  of  commodities  in  the  facilities 
nearest  the  point  of  production  or  in  the 
facilities  selected  by  the  producer  within 
his  normal  marketing  area.  Private 
commercial  warehousing  facilities  and 
structures  would  include  the  facilities 
owed  by  cooperatives.  In  fact,  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  apply  to  any  facility  that  is 
not  Government  owned.  This  would  not 
handicap  the  Government  in  moving 
grain  for  storage  for  export,  as  has  been 
claimed.  When  export  orders  are  to  be 
filled  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion-owned  grain,  it  would  simply  be 
gathered  in  the  normal  fashion  and 
would  be  shipped  to  the  nearest  termi¬ 
nal,  for  overseas  loading.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  its  stor¬ 
age  facilities  over  the  next  5  years  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  The  amendment  would 
preclude  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  expending  any  further  funds 
for  the  construction  of  or  repair,  altera¬ 
tion,  restoration,  or  remodeling  of  any 
storage  facility  or  structure,  now  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  President,  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Let  us  begin  by  re¬ 
moving  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  competition  with  private  stor¬ 
age  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  my  some¬ 
what  formal  statement  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  take  only  a  moment  to 
indicate  that  this  amendment  was  offered 
on  other  occasions;  and  the  amendment 
is  designed  to  get  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  out  of  the  storage  business. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  know  full  well  what 
is  involved.  We  have  encouraged  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to  build  storage  facili¬ 
ties  all  over  the  country.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  deep  and  open  competition 
with  them,  and  is  making  it  difficult, 
indeed,  for  at  least  some  of  them,  and 
perhaps  a  good  many  of  them,  even  to 
sustain  the  investments  they  have  made 
in  dryers,  in  humidifiers,  in  cleaners, 
and  in  all  the  other  appurtenances 
which  are  part  of  efficient  grain  storage. 
Some  of  them  have  come  close  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  simply  because  the  Government 
has  moved  in  and  has  taken  over. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
when  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  un¬ 
remitting  and  incessant  competition  by 
the  Government  with  private  enterprise 
in  this  country. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  controversial  matter.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  objections  were  raised  when  I 
offered  the  amendment  several  years  ago. 
But  since  that  time,  no  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  on  the  amendment. 
A  hearing  is  long  overdue.  I  doubt  very 
much  that,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
I  interpret  the  various  votes  that  have 
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been  taken,  the  Senate  would  adopt  the 
amendment.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  have  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  and  determine  the  point 
at  which  we  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  I  have  never  re¬ 
fused  hearings  or  hampered  hearings 
when  a  bill  was  before  the  committee. 
I  wish  to  give  assurance  that  if  the  bill 
is  referred  to  the  committee,  it  will  au¬ 
tomatically  be  directed  to  one  of  the  four 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry,  and  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  hearings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  of  respect  and  affection  for 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
said  that  he  has  never  hampered  any 
effort  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  is  required,  not  the  nega¬ 
tive  business  of  not  hampering  some 
action.  The  problem  involves  many 
people,  investments,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  private  enterprise. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive,  the  committee  should  have  looked 
into  the  subject  long  before  now.  Under 
the  circumstances,  even  though  I  know 
that  great  sentiment  is  developing  all 
over  the  country,  among  co-ops,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  feed  grain  business,  the  grain 
traders,  and  others,  I  would  be  content 
to  have  the  type  of  action  proposed.  If 
there  can  be  some  assurance  that  there 
will  be  a  hearing  held  at  a  reasonably 
early  date  on  the  question,  I  would  not 
press  the  amendment  at  the  present 
time. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  the  acting  majority  leader,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  of  the  same  kind,  and 
on  occasion  he  has  expressed  his  real 
interest  in  the  subject.  If  he  has  any 
comment  to  make,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do,  indeed.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  first  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  inform  the  Senate  whether 
he  has  a  bill  which  he  intends  to  intro¬ 
duce  so  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  be  specific,  I  do 
not  recall  a  bill  such  as  the  one  to  which 
he  is  now  referring  being  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  measure 
was  introduced  before;  but  it  is  easy  to 
modify  the  language  of  the  amendment 
so  as  to  make  it  an  independent  bill 
which  could  be  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  the  bill  is  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee,  we  shall  give  it 
proper  attention  as  in  the  past  we  have 
given  attention  to  all  proposed  legislation 
before  the  committee. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Voltaire  once  said, 
“Define  your  terms.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  Senator 
says  “proper  attention,”  precisely  what 
does  he  mean? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Hearings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Fine. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whether  the  bill 
would  be  reported  out  of  the  committee 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  surely,  that  I 
understand,  because  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  subject. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  minority  leader  for  his 
initiative  on  this  question.  It  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  It  is  something  that 
necessitates  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  something  that  has  at  least 
had  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in 
terms  of  a  committee  report. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 
He  has  reminded  me  that  language  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  proposed  and  the  language 
contained  in  the  amendment  I  submitted 
yesterday  is  contained  in  a  committee 
report. 

The  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  more  stringent.  It  is  more 
direct,  because  it  requires  a  procedure 
to  be  followed  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Government-owned  or  Commodity 
Credit  bins,  that  they  be  purchased 
either  by  the  private  trade,  by  farmers 
themselves,  or  by  associations  of  farmers. 
So  if  there  is  no  shortage  of  storage  fa¬ 
cilities,  my  amendment,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  committee  report — and  I 
frequently  find  that  committee  reports 
are  not  followed  by  departments,  but  are 
looked  upon  as  a  gentle  tap  on  the  wrist 
rather  than  a  reminder  to  the  thought 
process  and  the  action  mechanism — 
would  read  as  follows: 

Subject  to  any  other  statutory  provisions 
which  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  their 
activities  and  responsibilities,  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  in  carrying  out  price  sup¬ 
port  and  other  programs  of  the  Department, 
the  Secretary  and  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Corporation’s  purposes  and  with  the  efficient 
and  effective  conduct  of  its  operations,  give 
priority  to  private  channels  and  facilities  of 
trade  in  its  storage  and  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  and  use  Government-owned  storage 
facilities  only  where  privately  owned  stor¬ 
age  facilities  are  not  adequate  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  not  displace  or  compete  with 
privately  owned  facilities. 

So  we  can  define  our  terms,  the  word 
“privately”  not  only  refers  to  those 
owned  by  corporations,  but  also  those 
that  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  farm 
cooperative  or  an  individual  farmer  with 
storage  on  his  farm.  It  is  about  time 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Congress  was  fully  implemented. 

I  thought  that  if  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  were  to  press  his  amendment,  and 
if  he  were  not  successful,  my  proposal 
would  be  a  secondary  position  which  I 
think  we  could  all  give  support,  because 


it  would  not  lock  the  arms  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  but  it  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  where  investments 
have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  by  the  private  trade,  co¬ 
operatives,  and  farmers  themselves, 
there  be  priority  on  the  utilization  of 
those  facilities.  That  would  be  sensible 
legislative  policy.  It  would  not  go  as  far, 
nor  do  the  task  as  well,  as  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  But  it 
would  be  a  “holding  action”  until  we 
could  get  action  by  the  committee  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Senator’s  ob¬ 
servation  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  him? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  contend  that  in  the  past 
he  has  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  proposal  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  But 
no  bill  has  ever  been  introduced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  no  bill. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  bill  and  it  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  committee  will  give  it  attention  as 
soon  as  possible  by  way  of  hearings.  I 
do  not  know  how  soon  that  will  be.  The 
answer  depends  on  how  long  we  shall 
have  the  civil  rights  debate  on  our 
hands.  But  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  he  introduces  a  bill,  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  say  that  on  a  given  date  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  hold  hearings.  There  are  so 
many  imponderables  before  the  Senate 
now  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
definite  date  could  be  pinpointed.  But 
with  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  my  good  friend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota,  I  am  quite  content 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
promptly  introduce  the  measure  as  an 
independent  bill  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will 
arrange  to  have  the  committee  take  up 
the  proposed  legislation  referred  to. 
Certainly  I  as  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  encourage  him  to  do  so.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  well  that  the  Senator  has 
withdrawn  his  amendment  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  because  the  problem  of  grain 
storage  is  somewhat  complicated.  The 
fact  is  that  some  of  the  storage  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  help  the  farmers  because  of  a 
shortage  of  storage  facilities.  Surpluses 
have  been  reduced.  My  wish  is  that  the 
Department  would  take  the  steps  which 
the  Congress  is  now  indicating,  or  at 
least  those  of  us  who  are  speaking  are 
indicating  that  they  wish  it  had  taken. 
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If  they  do  not — and  they  have  not  done 
so — then  I  think  we  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  will  have  to  tighten  up  on  the 
discretionary  authority  which  now  rests 
in  the  Department,  and  not  merely  in 
the  particular  area  to  which  we  are  re¬ 
ferring,  but  also  in  some  other  areas  in 
which  widespread  discretionary  author¬ 
ity  rests  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  enlisted  in  this  good 
cause.  I  am  sure  he  can  be  helpful. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  bringing  the  matter  up,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  the  matter  should 
be  brought  up.  I  am  content  to  have 
it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  for  hearings  in  part 
because  the  telegrams  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  indicate  a  need  for  hearings.  Some 
wires  are  on  one  side  and  some  are  on 
the  other.  I  think  the  wires  would  have 
been  in  unanimity  had  they  understood 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

In  earlier  days  the  Senate  had  before 
it,  as  some  Members  may  recall,  the  so- 
called  Yates  amendment.  What  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  introduced  is 
the  Yates  amendment  in  reverse,  coun¬ 
teracting  for  all  time  the  effort  made 
by  his  colleague  from  Illinois,  who  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  one 
time,  which  had  as  its  purpose  the 
barring  of  the  use  of  private  storage, 
and  permitting  the  use  only  of  public 
storage. 

At  the  time  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  brought  in 
a  resolution  which  successfully  had  the 
impact  of  defeating  the  Yates  amend¬ 
ment,  and  we  started  writing  language 
which  would  encourage  the  type  of  ac¬ 
tion  reflected  in  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  read  a  few  minutes  ago. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota,  I  am  not  too  much 
in  favor  of  admonitory  amendments. 
However,  it  might  provide  some  guide¬ 
lines.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  having  stood  for  a  proposal 
which  would  remove  a  distasteful 
amendment  which  also  had  its  origin  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  available  for  the  Record 
certain  other  pertinent  portions  of  the 
present  law,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  charter  itself,  which  I  think  for¬ 
tify  this  discussion. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record,  and  for 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  that  this 
discussion  is  not  merely  to  take  up  time. 
It  is  a  discussion  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  sense  of 
direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
must  conduct  storage  programs,  and  it 
also  is  designed  to  serve  notice  that,  un¬ 
less  that  sense  of  direction  is  followed, 
much  more  stringent  regulations  and 
law  will  be  applied. 


The  Senators  participating  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  are  being  most  considerate  of  the 
present  situation. 

Here  is  what  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  When  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  was  approved,  it  specified  that  the 
CCC  should  use  the  normal  channels  of 
trade.  I  call  attention  to  section  5  of  the 
CCC  Charter  Act,  which  reads : 

In  the  Corporation’s  purchasing  and  sell¬ 
ing  operations  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities  (except  sales  to  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies) ,  and  in  the  warehousing, 
transporting,  processing,  or  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  the  Corporation  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  purposes  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
conduct  of  its  business,  utilize  the  usual  and 
customary  channels,  facilities,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  commerce. 

In  1962  it  was  my  privilege  to  offer  a 
new  section,  section  402,  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Congress  hereby  reconfirms  its  longstand¬ 
ing  policy  of  favoring  the  use  by  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  of  the  usual  and  customary 
channels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  adopt  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  minimize  the  acquisition  of 
stocks  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  encourage  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
commodities  through  private  competitive 
trade  channels,  both  cooperative  and  non- 
cooperative,  and  to  obtain  maximum  returns 
in  the  marketplace  for  producers  and  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Another  legislative  provision  bearing 
on  this  proposal  to  sell  CCC  bins  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  elevators  is  the  fact  that 
CCC  was  authorized  to  obtain  these  bins 
only  under  certain  conditions.  These 
conditions  required  a  finding  at  the  time 
of  acquisition  as  follows.  I  quote  from 
the  law: 

That  the  authority  contained  in  this  sub¬ 
section  (h)  shall  not  be  utilized  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  real 
property  or  any  interest  therein,  in  order 
to  provide  storage  facilities  for  any  com¬ 
modity  unless  the  Corporation  determines 
that  existing  privately  owned  storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  such  commodity  in  the  area  con¬ 
cerned  are  not  adequate. 

Let  us  face  the  question.  At  one  time 
we  had  tremendous  need  for  these  fa¬ 
cilities.  I  was  one  of  those  who  urged, 
first,  firm  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  en¬ 
courage  storage  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  giving  some  incentive  to  farmers 
to  build  their, own  storage  facilities;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  bins 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration;  third,  special  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances  and  fast  tax  writeoffs  of  new  fa¬ 
cilities  to  be  built  by  the  private  owner, 
and  encouragement  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  was  one  who  sup¬ 
ported  this  program.  At  that  time  we 
needed  every  bit  of  storage  capacity  we 
had. 

It  is  my  view  in  this  administration, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration — I  am  not  going  to  have  a  double 


standard;  it  is  going  to  be  one  way — 
that  the  purpose  of  the  CCC  is  to  sup¬ 
plement,  not  to  supplant.  When  it  gets 
to  the  point  where  the  surpluses  are  re¬ 
duced  so  we  do  not  need  all  of  the  facili¬ 
ties,  the  first  facilities  to  be  retired, 
under  the  intent  of  the  law — not  by  my 
will,  but  under  the  clear  intent  of  the 
law — should  be  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owned  bins. 

We  do  not  need  to  write  new  law.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  emphasize  the  law. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  here  today. 
I  do  not  intend  to  press  my  amendment. 
It  is  amendment  No.  450.  I  have  read 
its  text  into  the  Record.  I  do  not  need 
to  offer  it,  because  the  language  is  in  the 
law.  The  only  purpose  of  my  having  the 
amendment  printed  was  to  fortify  the 
argument.  I  hope,  once  we  have  made 
the  Record,  there  shall  be  no  need  for 
any  further  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  once 
there  was  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  serving  in  this  body  who  I 
thought  had  one  of  the  finest  minds  I 
have  ever  encountered.  I  recall  on  one 
occasion  he  said  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
one  of  the  troubles  with  our  Government 
today  was  getting  the  bureaucracy  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress.  That 
distinguished  Senator  was  Walter 
George,  of  Georgia.  That  has  been  our 
trouble  here,  getting  our  will  carried  out, 
so  that  we  adhere  to  the  concept  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  that  really  built  this 
country  and  that  gives  the  citizen  a  “fair 
shake”  when  he  is  ready  to  risk  his  own 
money,  his  own  time,  his  own  endeavors 
on  an  enterprise  of  that  kind. 

With  the  assurances  I  have  had  now 
that  the  terms  have  been  defined,  I  am 
delighted  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  No.  448. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  448)  offered  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  III - ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Commission  on  United  States  Pood  and 
Fiber  Policy  Act”. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  United  States  Food  and 
Fiber  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘‘Commission”) . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming: 

(2)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  marketing  of  farm  commodities 
or  products; 

(3)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
.engaged  in  the  processing  of  farm  com¬ 
modities; 
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(4)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  general 
public;  and 

(5)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

(e)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Compensation  of  members  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  travel  and,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  Federal  employees. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  from  private  life  shall,  whenever 
the  President  determines  such  action  nec¬ 
essary  or  appropriate,  receive  compensation 
for  each  day  on  which  the  member  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Commission  for  travel  and,  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Travel  Ex¬ 
penses  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  Federal 
employees. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per¬ 
sonnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  intermit¬ 
tent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  author¬ 
ized  for  the  departments  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5 
TJ.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  any  and  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  such 
policies  on  all  segments  of  our  society.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  give  special  consid¬ 
eration  to — 

( 1 )  the  import  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  nations  with  respect 
to  food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of  those 
policies  on  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  various  systems  used  by  this  Na¬ 
tion  for  marketing  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  products; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  use  of  food  internationally,  and 
how  such  policies  might  be  improved; 

(4)  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  in  the 
United  States; 

(5)  the  strategic  reserve  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

(6)  the  cost  of  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  various  food  and  fiber  programs 
of  this  Nation;  and 

(7)  the  method  of  extending  and  expand¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480  without  injuring  com¬ 
mercial  markets. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  not  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies 
of  the  United  States.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  its  report. 


Expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  very  briefly  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  similar  amendment, 
No.  451.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  451  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  commis¬ 
sion  composed  of  a  chairman  and  eight  other 
members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  agricultural  community,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  public, 
and  three  of  whom  shall_  be  appointed 
from  Government.  Such  Commission  shall 
make  a  detailed  study  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  food  and  fiber  needed  to 
meet  domestic  and  export  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  programs  in  which  the  United  States 
participates  in  order  to  aid  the  needy  peo¬ 
ples  of  foreign  nations,  the  management  of 
supplies  in  the  national  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  people  of  all  nations,  and 
the  need  for  strategic  reserves  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  and  shall  report  to  the  President 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this 
joint  resolution  its  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto.  The  President  is  author¬ 
ized,  whenever  he  determines  such  action 
necessary,  to  pay  for  each  day’s  attendance 
at  meetings  and  while  traveling  to  and  from 
such  meetings,  transportation  expenses  and, 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per  diem  in  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Travel  Ex¬ 
pense  Act  of  1949  for  Federal  employees.  No 
salary  or  other  compensation  shall  be  paid. 
Thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  ^President  to  carry 
out  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  referred  to,  No.  448, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  U.S.  Food  and  Fiber  Policy. 

The  second  amendment,  No.  451,  would 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
appoint  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
the  food  and  fiber  requirements  of  the 
United  States  in  light  of  its  strategic  re¬ 
serve  needs.  This  pertains  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security,  foreign  policy,  and  com¬ 
mercial  export  programs,  as  well  as  other 
programs  in  which  we  presently  are  en¬ 
gaged,  such  as  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

There  is  a  real  need  to  examine  the 
entire  agricultural  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  in  his  message 
on  agriculture  January  31,  referred  to 
joint  resolutions  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  which  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
the  food  and  fiber  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

My  amendment  is  exactly  the  type  of 
commission  to  which  the  President  re¬ 
ferred.  The  purpose  of  the  commission 
is  to  look-at  present  programs,  to  study 
them  as  to  their  effectiveness,  as  to 
whether  they  meet  current  agricultural 
economic,  production  and  marketing 


needs;  and  second,  to  project  agricultural 
policy  into  the  future. 

We  know  that  a  vast  change  has  taken 
place  in  agriculture.  It  has  been  a 
change  that  is  most  revolutionary.  Since 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  substantial  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  in  agriculture,  it  is 
time  the  Congress  took  a  good,  long-term 
look  at  what  the  agricultural  policy  of 
this  country  should  be,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  also  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  areas  that  needs  to  be 
studied  is  that  of  utilization  research. 
The  Commission  also  should  make  an 
extensive  review  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  and  it  should 
examine  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  In  addition, 
it  surely  should  look  into  such  questions 
as  farm  credit  and  marketing  practices 
within  the  American  economy. 

The  second  amendment  to  which  I 
have  referred  would  establish  by  law 
strategic  reserves  of  commodities  which 
such  a  commission  would  deem  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  continued  life  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  dis¬ 
turbed  me  in  debate  on  farm  bills  is  that 
on  the  one  hand  I  hear  Senators  talking 
about  bales  of  cotton  as  surpluses  and 
bushels  of  wheat  as  surpluses,  and  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  hear  equally  con¬ 
scientious  and  informed  Senators  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  number  of  bales  and 
the  same  number  of  bushels  as  being 
necessary  as  reserves  requiring  carry¬ 
overs.  An  inventory  of  food  and  fiber  is 
as  important  as  an  inventory  of  weapons 
in  terms  of  national  security — perhaps 
more  important.  Yet  the  Government 
wanders  down  the  road  of  agricultural 
policy  with  no  guidelines,  no  standards 
whatsoever  as  to  the  amount  of  food  and 
fiber  we  should  have  on  hand  for  national 
security  purposes,  and  for  meeting  our 
domestic  needs. 

For  example,  if  we  should  fulfill  every 
export  requirement  this  year,  and  if  we 
should  have  a  bad  crop  next  year,  what 
would  be  the  situation  with  reference  to 
certain  qualities  and  grades  of  wheat? 
Let  us  assume  that  next  year  we  have  a 
bad  crop  on  both  cotton  and  soybeans, 
what  woud  be  the  case  in  terms  of  certain 
proteins,  such  as  cottonseed  cake  and 
soybean  meal,  or  the  vegetable  oils  de¬ 
rived  from  these  two  products?  We 
have  .not  planned  well  in  terms  of  our 
needs. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  adopt  this  recommendation.  It  is  not 
merely  my  recommendation,  even  though 
I  have  long  felt  it  to  be  necessary.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  President  about  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  noticed,  as  I  said,  that  in  his 
message  he  did  refer  to  such  a  com¬ 
mission. 

My  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
Policy  would  consist  of  25  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  as  follows ; 

Five  members  who  are  presently  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  Five  members  from 
those  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
commodities  or  farm  products.  Five 
members  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  processing  of  farm  com¬ 
modities.  Five  members  from  the  gen- 
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eral  public,  and  five  members  from  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  President  would  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve 
as  its  chairman.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  members  would  constitute  a  quorum 
for  doing  business.  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  within  18  months,  and  the  President 
then  would  make  a  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  amendment  will  in  no  way  burden 
the  bill.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  bill 
that  has  administration  support,  it  is 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  relate  to 
price  supports.  It  does  not  relate  to 
acreage  allotments,  it  does  not  relate  to 
export  policy.  It  relates  to  only  one 
thing — namely,  to  study  the  long-term 
needs  of  American  agriculture. 

The  President  can  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  type  without  statutory  law. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
exhibit  its  own  interest  in  these  matters. 
We  frequently  write  agricultural  policy; 
and  the  only  reason  I  press  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota,  is  because  it 
does  not  violate  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  namely,  to  report  a  bill 
that  has  limited  purposes  in  connection 
with  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  amendment  does  not  do  a  single 
thing  to  the  structure  of  the  bill,  except 
to  give  the  other  body  an  opportunity 
to  consider  following  one  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  recommendations  on  agricul¬ 
ture — namely,  the  appointment  of  such 
a  commission.  I  should  like  at  least  to 
have  the  committee  give  it  consideration, 
to  send  it  to  the  other  body,  to  see 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  being  sustained 
there;  or  if  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 
to  have  it  brought  up  in  conference,  so 
that  at  least  we  can  get  some  assurance 
as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  correctly  that  the  amendment 
would  require  a  substantial  staff  of  addi¬ 
tional  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Commission 
would  not  require  a  substantial  staff  of 
Federal  employees.  The  Commission 
would  be  permitted  to  use  whatever  staff 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  Commission  also  would 
have  available  to  it  employees  who  pres¬ 
ently  are  available  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Would  the 
Commission  be  required  to  limit  its  staff 
activities  to  employees  presently  on  the 
payroll? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  that  would  not 
foe  thG  case 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  could  go  out 
and  hire  people  then?  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  go  out  and 
hire  people.  It  could  do  so  on  a  consul¬ 
tant  basis  under  the  terms  of  civil  serv¬ 
ice  laws.  It  says : 


The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems 
advisable.  In  accordance  with  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  in  the  Senate 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years  as  well. 
We  have  been  studying  agricultural 
problems  in  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  a  vast  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  set  up  in  Washington  for 
many  years  which  is  at  least  supposed  to 
be  studying  agricultural  problems  and 
projecting  the  needs  of  agriculture,  and 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  and  I  am 
wondering,  do  we  need  to  add  a  commis¬ 
sion  that  can  go  out  and  hire  more 
personnel? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  an  amendment  offered  to 
this  amendment  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  that  could  be  hired.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the*  establishment  of  such  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  using  outside  personnel  as 
members  of  the  Commission  could  be 
valuable  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  to  the  Congress. 

I  say  this  with  all  sincerity  and  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I 
am  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  in  Con¬ 
gress  we  give  too  little  attention  to  agri¬ 
cultural  matters — that  is,  the  majority 
of  us  do.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  as  do  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  But 
we  need  outside  guidance.  I  do  not  offer 
this  amendment  as  some  kind  of  gim¬ 
mick.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  know 
of  no  farm  organization  in  America  that 
does  not  believe  this  is  a  worthy  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  spoken  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I  have  talked 
to  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  the 
Grange,  and  also  to  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Organization.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  this  is  one  point  on  which  they  all 
agree.  I  was  pleased  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  re¬ 
fer  it  in  his  message  on  agriculture.  Its 
purpose  simply  is  to  give  us  some  guide¬ 
lines  on  agricultural  policy  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  not  merely  to  rake  over  the  past. 
There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  the 
past,  but  we  can  take  a  good  look  at 
the  law  and  bring  into  policy  considera¬ 
tions  not  only  the  people  in  government, 
but  more  importantly  the  people  that 
are  working  in  the  whole  marketing  sys¬ 
tem,  from  the  producer  right  on  down 
to  the  man  that  markets  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  finally  to  the 
consumer. 

I  think  it  is  worth  while. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  we  could 
solve  the  agricultural  problem,  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  while.  We  have  been 
working  on  it  for  decades — perhaps  three 
decades  already — and  we  have  a  vast 
establishment  with  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  form  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
alleged  experts  and  prognosticators,  al¬ 
though  their  prognostications  do  not  al¬ 
ways  turn  out  as  they  prognosticate. 
However,  they  are  engaged  in  making 
these  studies,  and  they  have  consultants 
by  the  dozens. 
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Apparently  this  is  a  new  method  in 
Government,  this  system  of  consultants. 
We  have  people  running  around  con¬ 
sulting,  getting  $50,  $75,  and  even  $100 
a  day  as  consultants.  It  is  good  work, 
if  one  can  get  it.  Many  people  do  get 
more  and  more  all  the  time. 

If  I  thought  the  Commission  could  solve 
this  complicated  agricultural  problem  by 
getting  some  information  that  these  vast 
agencies  cannot  get  or  the  committees 
of  Congress  cannot  get,  I  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  Commission  estab¬ 
lished.  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  it. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  that  probably  it 
would  be  just  another  group  of  consult¬ 
ants,  consulting  and  consulting,  and  la¬ 
boring  and  laboring,  and  in  the  end  bring 
forth  nothing  more  than  a  mouse  when 
the  mountain  had  been  through  laboring. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  an 
experienced  legislator.  He  almost  per¬ 
suades  me.  However,  I  hope  he  will  let 
me  have  this  little  achievement  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  only 
raising  some  questions.  If  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Commission  should  hire 
a  great  many  people,  why  do  they  not 
use  those  people  who  are  already  on 
the  payroll? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  professional 
staff  purposes;  yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  wish 
to  rewrite  the  Senator’s  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  have  little  chance  to  alter 
it,  anyway.  I  am  trying  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  suggestion  is  an  appropriate  one. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  amend  my 
amendment  by  providing  that  the  staff 
shall  be  made  available  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  call. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  additional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  take  the  place  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  that  were  loaned  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  adding  to 
the  payroll,  however. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Well,  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  participate  in  framing  the 
Senator’s  amendment  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  It  is  the  Senator’s  amendment. 
He  can  put  in  and  take  out  whatever  he 
wants  to  put  in  or  take  out.  I  am  rais¬ 
ing  these  questions  only  for  my  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  popular  these  days  to  appoint 
commissions.  I  just  cannot  understand 
how  a  new  commission  can  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  we  have  been  unable  to  solve 
for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  solve  all  of  them,  but  it  might  do  a 
little  good  in  solving  some  of  them.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  elderly 
Swede  who  drank  18  cups  of  coffee  a  day, 
and  was  asked,  “Doesn’t  that  amount  of 
coffee  keep  you  up?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “but  it  sure  does  help 
a  lot.” 

I  think  possibly  we  might  get  a  little 
something  worthwhile  out  of  this  com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
may  be  right.  He  has  been  interested 
in  this  situation  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
asking  these  questions  only  for  informa- 
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tion.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Senator  or  throw  any  road¬ 
blocks  in  his  way;  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  situation,  as  I  do,  also.  I  am 
always  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  when  I  think  he  is  wrong.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  he  is  not  right,  and  I 
cannot  cooperate  with  him. 

I  am  neutral  at  the  moment.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  on  this  particular  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  know  his  intentions  are  good. 
I  know  the  consultants  will  be  happy  to 
consult  about  all  these  things.  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  up  this  much  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  benevolent  attitude. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  January  29  of  this 
year  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  152  to  establish  a  commission  of  the 
general  character  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  and  I  have  caused  an 
amendment  to  be  printed  on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  the  pending  bill.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152  is  a  similar  measure  to 
the  one  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  238.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  brought  up 
his  amendment  this  evening,  which  is  his 
privilege  to  do.  I  rather  hope  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
two  amendments  and  obtain  the  best 
aspects  of  each. 

I  know  the  Senator’s  disposition. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  the 
Senator  has  said  which  have  interested 
me  very  much,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  has,  in  his 
own  way,  led  into  these  things. 

First  of  all,  with  all  due  respect,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  handled  as  incidentally  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  serious  amendment  dealing  with  a 
very  serious  problem.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  dealt  with  as  seriously,  for  these  rea¬ 
sons. 

We  have  not  had  a  really  new  and 
fresh  look  at  the  whole  agricultural 
policy  of  the  country  for  years.  We  must 
remember,  for  example,  that  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  our  people  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  big  cities.  They  are 
the  consumers. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  is  very* 
much  directed  to  looking  at  this  matter 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  agricultural  fields,  who 
produce  the  food  and  fiber,  and  who 
have  various  problems  incident  to  this 
productive  effort,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest  of 
our  people  to  that  problem. 

I  had  a  different  type  of  commission  in 
mind.  It  would  be  modeled  very  much 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  would  be  a  smaller  body,  con¬ 
sisting  of  12  members,  rather  than  25, 


including  representatives  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  representatives  from 
the  Federal  Government  only. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand ;  but  those 
who  would  come  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  the  Senator  provides  in  his 
amendment,  would  probably  come  from 
the  executive  department. 

Another  difference  would  be  that  I 
would  give  the  Commission  subpena 
power,  which  the  Senator  does  not  do. 

Additional  differences,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  very  important  to  me  and  to 
the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment,  deal 
with  the  administration  and  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

I  should  like  to  call  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator,  not  in  an 
adversary  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  what  would  be  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  can  be  done. 

Foie  example,  under  “Duties  of  the 
Commission,”  the  Senator  speaks  of  the 
Commission,  which  he  proposes,  as  in¬ 
vestigating  into  “the  import  and  export 
policies  and  practices  of  foreign  nations 
with  respect  to  food  and  fiber  and  the 
effect  of  those  policies  on  the  United 
States.” 

A  commission  anxious  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  this  mandate  might  con¬ 
clude  that  such  language  excludes  such 
a  matter  of  policy  as  the  most  effective 
systems  of  domestic  production. 

A  policy  matter  might  be  considered 
such  as  the  classic  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  which 
is  that  we  should  never  restrain  produc¬ 
tion,  but  that  we  should  have  all  the 
production  we  can,  because  it  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  that  we  must  find  some  way  of 
husbanding  and  storing  that  great  pro¬ 
duction. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  proposal  provides  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  “the  various  systems  used  by  this 
Nation  for  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products.”  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing. 

I  contrast  that  with  my  provision  to 
have  the  Commission  consider  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  price  support  and  production 
controls,  including  acreage  allotments 
and  production  and  marketing  quotas, 
which  may  be  in  effect  for  such  com¬ 
modities.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon 
the  most  effective  methods  of  production, 
rather  than  on  marketing. 

There  is  another  point,  which  I  do  not 
find  at  all  in  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
and  that  is  an  estimate  of  the  future 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world  for  such  commodities,  as 
is  provided  in  my  amendment. 

Again  this  goes  to  the  fact  that  if  a 
great  and  bountiful  Providence  has  given 
us  a  great  and  bountiful  country  which 
can  produce  so  much  in  agricultural 
goods,  shall  we  artificially  limit  this  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity?  - 

In  addition,  the  commission  which  I 
have  proposed  would  be  asked  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  need  for  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  and  assistance  to  the 
fanner  who  decides  to  leave  the  farm  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It  would  call  for 


a  study  of  vocational  retraining  and  the 
requirements  for  teaching  new  and  use¬ 
ful  technical  skills  to  such  farmers.  Re¬ 
location  costs  and  resettlement  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  considered.  The  need  for 
facilities  to  aid  in  the  finding  of  alterna¬ 
tive  employment  would  be  reviewed. 
Consideration  of  such  matters  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  and  valuable  basis  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  farm  problems. 

In  short,  and  to  summarize,  if  it  is 
likely  that  the  amendment  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  committee,  and  with  the 
restrictions  the  Senator  may  put  upon 
it  not  to  hire  excess  staff — although  I 
think  the  Senator  should  not  unduly  re¬ 
strict  himself  in  this  regard,  and  thus 
emasculate  immediately  what  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  in  a  constructive  way — are  we 
not  better  off  to  treat  this  proposal  quite 
seriously  by  developing  a  Hoover-type 
commission,  which  will  really,  in  a  most 
considered  way,  give  to '  the  American 
people  a  look  at  the  whole  agricultural 
program  on  a  road  perhaps  quite  apart 
from  the  one  we  are  traveling.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  stuck  on  the  road  we  are 
traveling.  It  is  hard  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  close  to  the  problem,  to 
view  it  in  proper  perspective.  As  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
says,  the  Department  has  thousands  of 
employees  and  spends  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  have  a  hard  enough  time  keeping  up 
with  legislation  pending  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year,  without  casting  their 
eyes  about  to  see  what  objectives  ought  to 
be  realized. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  really 
authoritative,  serious  job  to  be  done  in 
Government  by  a  Commission  with  the 
participation  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  was  the  genius  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  It  could  take  a 
totally  fresh  look  and  report  to  the 
Congress:  “We  are  sorry,  boys,  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  but  what  you  are  doing  is 
about  all  that  can  be  done,”  or,  “You 
are  quite  wrong,  but  there  is  another 
way  in  which  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
which  Will  take  us  off  the  seeming  tread¬ 
mill  on  which  we  are  constantly  en¬ 
gaged.” 

The  consumers  in  the  cities  will  one 
day  express  their  anguish  over  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  spent  in  this  effort,  which 
translates  itself  frequently  into  increas¬ 
ing  prices  for  food  or  into  short  supplies 
of  food,  or  simply  into  the  spending  of 
their  taxes  for  a  purpose  which  they 
find  it  hard  to  understand. 

On  behalf  of  §enator  Keating,  Sena¬ 
tor  Tower,  and  myself,  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  the  idea  that  we  should  try  to 
create  a  Commission  which  will  really 
be  purposeful.  We  should  try  to  draft 
and  construct  it  so  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  committee,  to  enable  it 
to  make  a  really  effective  contribution. 
We  should  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  take 
some  better,  more  effective  road  in  re¬ 
spect  of  what  seems  to  be  a  dead  end  for 
all  of  us  in  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
respond  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  by  first  apologizing  to 
him  for  not  having  consulted  with  him. 
That  was  an  inadvertence  on  my  part. 
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The  Senator  had  spoken  to  me  earlier, 
and  I  assured  him  I  would  do  so.  The 
leadership  was  attempting  to  call  up 
amendments  tonight  at  a  late  hour. 

I  have  no  intention  of  pressing  this 
amendment  for  a  vote.  I  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  because  it  is  a  subject  that  needs 
to  be  considered  by  a  committee,  needs 
to  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

This  subject  is  no  plaything  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have  been 
occupied  with  it  for  a  long  time.  I  long 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  agriculture. 
I  represent,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  a  State  which  has  a  great 
stake  in  agriculture.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  what  we  are  doing  is  patching  up 
an  old  farm  program.  We  are  putting 
on  a  bandaid  here,  a  rivet  there,  a  rib¬ 
bon  here,  a  piece  of  baling  wire  there, 
and  thus  have  a  farm  program  today  that 
no  Secretary  of  Agriculture  properly  can 
administer,  simply  because  Congress 
never  has  kept  it  up  to  date. 

The  technological  aspects  of  agricul¬ 
ture  have  moved  far  ahead  of  our  ca¬ 
pacity  to  keep  ahead  of  farm  or  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  that  are  good  for  the 
Nation,  good  for  producers,  good  for  con¬ 
sumers,  and  good  for  distributors. 

Because  I  feel  as  I  do,  because  I  believe 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  bringing  into 
this  lifeline  of  knowledge  about  agricul¬ 
ture,  outside  forces,  outside  voices,  and 
the  best  brains  the  country  may  have  to 
offer,  I  believe  such  a  commission  is  de¬ 
sirable.  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  type  of  structure. 
There  is  much  merit  to  it.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  any  greater  merit 
than  a  commission  that  might  be  se¬ 
lected  and  appointed  by  the  President,  a 
commission  representative  of  the  public, 
farm  producers,  farm  organizations, 
processors,  and  other  parts  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  in  marketing;  a  commission  that 
represents  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  Indeed, 
there  is  merit  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
legislative  branch  also  be  included. 

The  discussion  tonight  was  precipi¬ 
tated  by  me  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
discussing  a  food  and  agricultural  com¬ 
mission  within  the  context  of  the  farm 
or  agricultural  debate. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  The  staff¬ 
ing  of  such  a  commission  is  important. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  competent 
people  in  the  technical  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
the  administrative  division,  who  could 
do  an  excellent  job  of  staffing  it.  We 
need  people  not  only  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture ;  we  need  them  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  well.  We  need 
them  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  need  them  from  the  Department  of 
state.  The  commission  the  Senator 
proposes  would  be  called  upon  to  “make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  any  and  all  matters  which  relate  to 
the  food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  policies  on  all  segments  of 
our  society.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  investigation  of  commission  shall 
give  special  consideration  to,”  and 
seven  areas  are  listed,  in  which  I  be¬ 


lieve  special  consideration  and  study  are 
required,  but  the  list  is  not  exclusive. 
It  merely  is  an  additional  requirement 
imposed  upon  the  commission  to  look 
into  all  aspects  of  the  agricultural  poli¬ 
cies  of  our  country,  including  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  farm  credit.  For  example,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  that  the 
present  farm  credit  operation  is  inade¬ 
quate.  It  costs  a  great  deal  to  establish 
a  farm  and  to  operate  one. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
program  and  the  Farm  Credit  program 
are  designed  for  farms  of  the  1940’s,  not 
the  1960’s  or  the  1970’s.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  update  them.  I  want  a  better 
study  made  of  the  program  of  direct 
payments,  rather  than  to  go  around  the 
circular  routes.  I  want  an  investigation 
of  the  strategic  reserve  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agriculture.  I  want  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
That  is  the  segment  of  our  economy 
where  real  'poverty  exists.  I  am  getting 
rather  tired  of  hearing  about  how  farm¬ 
ers  are  being  subsidized.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  Let  me  make  that  clear. 

I  noticed  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times,  one  of  the  world’s  great 
newspapers,  an  editorial  which  was  al¬ 
most  incomprehensible. 

The  editorial  speaks  of  wooing  the 
farm  bloc.  What  farm  bloc?  Less  than 
8  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  rural.  Farmers  are  a  minority 
in  my  own  State.  A  farm  bloc  cannot 
be  wooed,  because  there  is  no  farm  bloc. 
The  farmer  of  the  United  States  prac¬ 
tically  is  fighting  the  battle  by  himself. 

The  editorial  reads  in  part: 

Instead  of  playing  politics  with  the  farm 
bloc  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  the 
administration  and  Congress  could  afford  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  agricultural  problem. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  ago  the  price 
of  wheat  was  $1  a  bushel  higher  than 
the  price  today.  Less  than  2  y2  -cents 
worth  of  wheat  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Actually,  more  wheat,  in  terms  of  cost, 
went  into  a  loaf  of  bread  in  1948  than 
goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread  now.  As  I  re¬ 
call,  in  1948  a  loaf  of  bread  sold  for  13 
cents  a  pound  loaf.  Today,  it  sells  for 
almost  2iy2  cents. 

The  farmer  gets  $1  less  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  The  consumer  pays  75  per¬ 
cent  more  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  Who 
is  being  subsidized,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  New  York 
Times  editorial,  to  which  I  referred  ear¬ 
lier,  further  states: 

There  can  be  no  end  to  farm  surpluses  as 
long  as  the  Government  Is  willing  to  provide 
subsidies  every  time  an  election  is  in  sight. 

I  noticed,  however,  another  editorial 
in  this  morning’s  Times  about  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  It  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  Government  agency  to  remedy  a 
situation  whereby  consumers  may  not  be 
able  to  continue  using  this  railroad.  If 
a  Government  agency  is  called  on  to  pro¬ 
vide  help  in  this  situation,  no  doubt  it 
soon  will  be  subsidizing  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  In  fact,  that  railroad  was  sub¬ 
sidized  when  it  began  operations;  and 
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there  never  has  been  a  larger  subsidy 
than  that  given  to  the  railroads. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  whenever  we  deal 
with  a  farm  bill,  someone  begins  to  say 
the  farmer  is  being  subsidized.  The 
farmer  has  been  able  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  his 
farm,  so  he  can  send  his  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  shops  and  factories  and 
also  to  the  colleges  of  the  country,  so 
they  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  arts  and  in  the 
sciences;  and  the  farmer  has  enabled 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have 
the  highest  quality  of  food  to  be  found 
in  all  the  world,  at  the  lowest  prices  in 
the  world.  No  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  can  produce  food  as  cheaply 
as  the  American  f aimer  can,  or  can  pro¬ 
vide  it  for  consumers  at  less  cost  than 
the  cost  of  the  food  which  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  American  consumers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  not  much  help  goes 
to  the  farmers  from  the  Government; 
but  the  farmers  produce  food  for  the 
American  people,  and  also  for  the  hun¬ 
gry  Asians,  and  for  the  hungry  Latin 
Americans;  and  they  produce  food  for  the 
school  children.  But  most  of  the  time 
the  American  farmers  are  criticized  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
around  here  to  give  the  farmer  a  boot 
whenever  there  is  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  up  for  elec¬ 
tion;  but  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Midwest  farmers,  the  Minnesota 
farmers,  the  Michigan  farmers,  the 
Oregon  farmers,  the  farmers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  all  the  other  farmers  in 
the  United  States  give  the  U.S.  consum¬ 
ers  the  best  bargain  there  is  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Nation.  Not  a  single  factory  or  a 
single  industrial  worker  equals  the  farm¬ 
er’s  output,  and  no  one  else  receives  as 
little  ,on  his  investment.  Furthermore, 
the  rate  of  failure  among  American 
farmers  is  high.  They  are  victims  of 
both  the  weather  and  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  altogether  too  much  for  anyone 
to  bear. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with¬ 
out  associating  myself  with  the  Senator’s 
attack  on  the  newspapers - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  attack¬ 
ing  the  newspapers.  I  merely  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  set  the  record  straight  with 
regard  to  the  contribution  being  made 
by  the  American  farmer.  I  am  trying 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  “sub¬ 
sidy”  and  its  relationship  to  agriculture. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  newspapers  or 
any  particular  newspaper,  most  especial¬ 
ly  the  New  York  Times,  which  truly  is  an 
outstanding  publication. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Well,  then  if  I  may 
divorce  myself  from  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
periodicals,  and  if  I  may  accept  at  face 
value  the  Senator’s  disavowal  that  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  1964,  I 
now  wish  to  turn  to  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  offering,  and 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  it  is  very 
constructive.  I  believe  that  by  all  means 
we  should  in  some  manner  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission. 
That  is  why  my  colleague  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
and  I  have  proposed  the  making  of  an¬ 
other  approach  of  this  kind. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  our  approach  to  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  based  on  conjecture. 
What  is  conjectured  1  minute  is  believed 
the  next;  to  wish  is  to  hope;  and  to  hope, 
is  to  expect — great  expectations,  but  dis¬ 
appointing  results. 

We  need  to  approach  the  problems  of 
agriculture  from  a  different  angle.  Un¬ 
less  we  do  so,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  faced  with  stopgap,  emergency  pro¬ 
posals  such  as  those  advanced  for  cotton 
and  wheat.  We  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  sit  on  dead  center  enacting  leg¬ 
islation  which  does  not  benefit  the  farm¬ 
er  and  which  the  farmer  does  not  want. 
We  cannot  mechanically  follow  the  old 
patterns  of  farm  legislation,  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  hqve  served  us  in  the 
past.  The  problems  must  be  redefined, 
reanalyzed,  reconsidered,  and  soon.  We 
should  move  forward  to  a  new  approach 
in  agriculture  which  will  give  the  farmer 
the  freedom  he  wants  and  will  permit 
him  to  reap  his  share  of  American  pros¬ 
perity. 

Since  the  administration  has  charted 
no  new  directions  for  agriculture.  Con¬ 
gress  must  do  so  on  its  own  initiative. 
The  amendment  to  H.R.  6196  establish¬ 
ing  a  Commission  on  the  Revision  of 
Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs, 
which  I  cosponsored,  offers  a  new  and 
sound  approach  for  agriculture. 

This  Commission  will  be  in  a  position 
to  study  completely  all  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  and  determine  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  our  policies  and 
programs.  Through  such  a  study  we 
can  achieve  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  and  then 
move  forward  with  effective  legislation. 
The  Commission  will  call  in  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  farm  and  agricultural 
groups,  consumer  groups,  and  business 
organizations  to  evaluate  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  sound  national  pol¬ 
icy  on  agriculture  which  will  benefit  both 
the  farmer  and  consumer  and  put  an 
end  to  the  current  shortsighted  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  not  succeeded  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  total  problem.  It  will  provide 
the  information  and  program  needed  for 
a  global  agricultural  policy.  It  will  rec¬ 
ommend  steps  which  will  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  huge  quantities  of  food  to 
be  stockpiled  and  wasted  in  this  country 
as  long  as  men,  women,  and  children  are 
craving  nourishment  in  other  lands. 

Creation  of  the  Commission  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs  of- 
fers  a  hope  for  achievement  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  solution.  This  is  the  legislative 
road  we  must  travel  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  longrun  answers  for  cotton  and 
wheat  farmers  and  the  textile  industry, 
as  well  as  strengthen  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  express 
some  views  on  title  I  of  H.R.  6196,  deal¬ 
ing  with  cotton. 

In  considering  cotton  legislation,  the 
first  question  to  which  we  must  address 
our  attention  is:  What  are  we  going  to 
do  to  allow  the  textile  industry  to  sur¬ 
vive? 


It  is  evident  that  Government  policies 
in  favor  of  cotton  farmers  have  seriously 
disadvantaged  our  important  domestic 
textile  industry.  In  New  York,  apparel 
manufacturing  is  a  large  industry  em¬ 
ploying  around  327,000  people.  To  this 
figure  must  be  added  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  whose  income  and  employment  is 
directly  and  indirectly  affected  by  the 
fortunes  of  the  apparel  industry.  This 
vital  industry  has  been  driven  to  the  wall 
by  our  two-price  cotton  structure  and 
unfair  foreign  competition  from  low 
wage  areas. 

Two-price  cotton  does  not  result  from 
the  laws  of  nature  or  the  marketplace. 
It  results  from  a  law  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  an  export  subsidy  for 
U.S.  cotton  farmers.  It  is  this  subsidy 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
administered  which  has  resulted  in  the 
inequitable,  unfair,  and  heavy  burden  on 
U.S.  textile  manufacturers. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  played  its 
part  too.  In  1939  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  limited  imports  of  raw  upland  cot¬ 
ton  to  30,000  bales  a  year,  less  than  the 
industry  uses  in  1  day. 

The  import  limitation  was  imposed  be¬ 
cause  the  Commission  found  that  im¬ 
ports  of  raw  cotton  were  interfering  with 
our  cotton  support  system.  But  this  1939 
determination  has  been  evaded  by  per¬ 
mitting  foreign  competitors  to  purchase 
U.S.  cotton  at  the  subsidized  price  and  to 
sell  finished  goods  within  the  country  in 
competition  with  our  own.  Attempts  to 
have  the  Tariff  Commission  deal  with 
this  obvious  evasion  were  denied  in  1959 
and  1962. 

The  excuse  for  imposing  these  burdens 
on  the  textile  industry  is  the  necessity 
for  protecting  our  Nation’s  cotton 
fanners.  However,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  our  policies  have  helped 
those  who  need  it.  In  actual  fact,  most 
of  the  subsidy  benefits  large  plantation 
holders  who  certainly  do  mot  seem  to  be 
having  trouble  making  ends  meet.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  concedes  that 
85  percent  of  our  support  payments  go  to 
28  percent  of  producers  with  acreage  of 
15  or  more. 

The  present  cotton  subsidy  program  is 
in  need  of  drastic  modification.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  justification  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  disrupt  our  vital  domestic  tex¬ 
tile  industry  with  policies  which  give 
little  assistance  to  those  who  may  need 
help. 

The  1958  Agricultural  Act  was  designed 
to  achieve  minimum  support  levels  over 
a  4-year  period  and  to  make  our  cotton 
industry  competitive.  However,  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  in  1961  and  1962  pushed  the 
support  level  from  30  cents  a  pound  to 
:  32.47  and  increased  the  export  subsidy 
from  6  to  914  cents.  This  was  a  serious 
mistake  and  has  resulted  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  imports  of  finished  cotton 
goods.  In  1961,  we  imported  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  393,500  bales  of  cotton  in  fin¬ 
ished  cotton  products  whereas  in  1962 
and  1963  the  figure  jumped  to  645,000. 

Secretary  Freeman’s  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  support  actually  has 
hurt  cotton  farmers  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers  since  it  helped  turn  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  more  and  more  to  synthetics.  In 
1954  textile  manufacturers  consumed 


8,250,000  bales  of  cotton  as  compared 
with  4,260,000  bales  of  synthetics.  Syn¬ 
thetics  continued  to  increase  until  the 
1958  legislation.  Thereafter  utilization 
of  synthetics  remained  steady,  around  6 
million  bales  annually.  The  price  in¬ 
crease  in  1961,  however,  boosted  synthe¬ 
tic  use  until  in  1963  the  textile  industry 
consumed  8,470,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
8,520,000  bales  of  synthetic  fibers.  The 
loser  here  was  the  cotton  farmer. 

During  the  same  period  the  American 
taxpayer  also  was  a  loser.  Carryover 
stocks  increased  from  1,500,000  bales  in 
1961  to  approximately  8  million  today, 
with  an  estimate  of  10  to  11  million  bales 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing 
season.  Government  ownership  of  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  has  resulted  in  increased  stor¬ 
age  and  handling  charges.  The  invest¬ 
ment  in  cotton  has  risen  from  about  $400 
million  to  approximately  $iy2  billion. 
At  the  same  time  annual  storage  and  in¬ 
terest  costs  have  jumped  from  about  $15 
to  $90  million.  This  increase  in  Govern¬ 
ment  acquisitions  and  carrying  charges 
is  directly  attributable  to  Secretary 
Freeman’s  increase  in  the  support  price 
of  cotton.  The  Secretary’s  policies  have 
been  misguided  and  costly. 

In  1962  the  United  States  was  a  sig¬ 
natory  of  the  International  Cotton  Tex¬ 
tile  Arrangement.  This  5-year  agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  principal  textile 
manufacturing  countries  will  restrain 
exports  to  the  United  States  wherever 
we  prove  market  disruption  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  product.  This  is  of  some  assistance 
to  our  domestic  industry  in  limiting  fur¬ 
ther  destruction.  It  is  not  complete  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  growth  of  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  imports.  Since  action  is  not  taken 
until  after  market  disruption,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  akin  to  locking  the  barn  after 
the  horse  gets  out. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  our  domestic  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  serious  difficulties.  This  vi¬ 
tal  industry  is  the  victim  of  unjustified 
legislation,  unreasonable  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
rigid  Tariff  Commission.  Government 
schemes  in  favor  of  cotton  farmers  have 
directly  caused  this  harm  to  textile  work¬ 
ers,  manufacturers,  and  consumers.  Of 
course  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
undo  the  damage. 

The  proposal  advanced  by  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  is  to  institute  a  pay¬ 
ment-in-kind  subsidy  to  other  than  pro¬ 
ducers  to  offset  the  inequity  of  two -price 
cotton.  This  proposal  does  not  deal  with 
any  of  the  root  causes  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation,  and  in  some  ways  would  com¬ 
pound  them.  In  effect  it  offers  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  to  the  industry  in 
exchange  for  maintenance  of  the  cotton 
which  has  caused  the  damage  in  the 
first  place. 

In  view  of  the  critical  and  immediate 
problems  facing  the  industry,  we  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  this  ex¬ 
pedient  as  a  temporary  measure.  But 
the  only  long-range  solution,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  to  eliminate  the  two-price  sys¬ 
tem  by  stopping  these  unwarranted  pay¬ 
ments  to  large  plantation  owners  and 
to  adopt  other  measures  to  protect  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  from  low-wage  imports. 
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This  whole  problem  deserves  thorough 
consideration  to  determine  how  best  to 
avoid  a  cyclone  subsidy  system  which 
carries  the  exporter  and  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  along  its  path.  We  should  be 
certain  that  any  cotton  program  benefits 
only  those  who  need  assistance.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
pressed  to  reconsider  his  ill-advised  in¬ 
crease  in  the  subsidy.  A  support  price 
of  65  percent  of  parity  which  is  allowed 
under  the  present  law,  would  be  about 
27  cents.  This  would  make  domestic 
cotton  more  competitive  with  the  world 
price  and  allow  it  to  compete  with  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers.  If  the  small  farmer  can¬ 
not  produce  27-cent  cotton  we  could 
provide  a  payment-in-kind  subsidy  to 
assist  him  while  at  the  same  time  we 
reduced  our  current  stock  of  cotton. 
Such  a  program  cannot  be  considered  at 
this  date  but  it  merits  study  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  have  also  proposed  an  International 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (S.  675) ,  which 
I  continue  to  believe  is  the  soundest  ap¬ 
proach  to  unfair  competition  from  low- 
wage  countries.  This  act  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  reciprocal  trade  policy, 
but  it  would  permit  the  commonsense 
adjustments  essential  to  any  overall 
trade  policy. 

The  textile  industry  needs  our  help 
and  needs  it  now,  but  our  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  must  be  to  unleash  it  from  the 
burdens  under  which  it  has  been  forced 
to  operate  and  not  to  perpetuate  these 
burdens  indefinitely  by  stopgap  pallia¬ 
tives. 

Despite  its  shortcomings  the  only  plan 
we  have  before  us  which  will  give  im¬ 
mediate  assistance  to  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  and  its  hard-pressed  employees  is 
that  contained  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
intend  therefore  to  vote  for  this  title 
of  the  bill.  But  our  appraisal  of  this 
provision  must  not  deter  efforts  to  de¬ 
vise  long-range  solutions  to  this  problem 
which  will  eliminate  the  basic  causes  of 
our  present  difficulties. 

I  regret  that  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  cotton  legislation  has  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  addition  of  a  totally  un¬ 
acceptable  wheat  title.  The  controls, 
added  subsidies,  and  increased  bread 
prices  which  this  wheat  title  would  bring 
about  makes  it  completely  unacceptable 
to  me  as  I  am  confident  it  is  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  consumers  and 
farmers,  at  least  of  the  State  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  I  hope  that  title  II 
will  be  eliminated  so  we  can  vote  the 
cotton  legislation  up  or  down  on  its  own 
merits. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  452 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor;  and  I  yield  now  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  submit  the' 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  have  not  yet  yielded  the  floor, 
but  I  am  more  than  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  ,  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  read,  as  follows: 

TITLE  III - ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION  ON 

REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  AGRICULTURAL  LAWS  AND 

•PROGRAMS 

Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

Section  301.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  insofar  as  possible,  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  markets  for  such  commodities 
in  the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  can 
be  fully  met,  (3)  the  interests  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded, 
and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States  will  receive  a 
return  on  their  investment  and  labor  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  It  is  further  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
programs  recognizing  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  country  to  be  assured  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  of 
the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Federal  laws  and  programs 
pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
vising  and  modernizing  such  laws  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated 
above. 

Sec.  302.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  301  of  this  title  there  is 
hereby  established  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Commis¬ 
sion”)  . 

Membership  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  two  from  private  life. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  appointment  was  made. 

Organization  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  304.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

Quorum 

Sec.  305.  Seven  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Compensation  of  members 
of  the  Commission 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 


and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  plus  such  additional 
compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500; 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  him  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life.— The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  308.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Expiration  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  309.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in 
section  310(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and  pro¬ 
grams  pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  revising  and'  modernizing  such  laws  and 
programs  to  achieve  the  aims  set  forth  in 
section  301  of  this  title.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  and  investigation  the  Commission 
shall  consider  such  matters  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate, 
but  shall  specifically  consider,  with  regard 
to  the  various  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States,  (1)  effectiveness  of  price  support  and 
production  controls,  including  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  production  and  marketing  quotas, 
which  may  be  in  effect  for  such  commodities, 

(2)  the  future  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  for  such  commodities, 

(3)  suitable  uses  for  land  which  may  not  be 
needed  at  the  present  time  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  commodities,  but  which  may  be 
needed  for  such  purpose  in  the  future,  (4) 
methods  for  effectively  coordinating  domestic 
agricultural  policies  with  the  export  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  commodities,  (5)  the  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  such  commodities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  foreign  policies,  (6)  the  problems 
of  rural  economic  opportunity  in  the  United 
States,  and  (7)  the  national  requirements 
for  stockpiling  of  strategic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  The  Commission  shall  also  give 
particular  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
programs  to  facilitate  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  producers  who  decide  to 
transfer  to  other  occupations.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  retraining  programs,  relocation  allow¬ 
ances,  assistance  in  obtaining  alternative 
employment  opportunities,  early  retirement, 
and  provision  for  minimum  compensation  for 
•land,  dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such 
producers  no  longer  want  or  need. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1, 
1965,  and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 
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Powers  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  311.  (a)  (1)  Hearings.— The  Commis¬ 
sion  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran¬ 
dums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  such  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such 
member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans¬ 
acts  business,  upon  application  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies,  is.  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Keating]  will  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rose  to  discuss  my  amendment,  and  then 
to  have  it  referred,  under  another  bill, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  A  joint  resolution  introduced 
by  me  which  is  identical  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  before  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  studied  and  will  receive  hearings.  I 
have  been  assured  of  that  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  by  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  withdraw  his 
two  amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
I  withdraw  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  asked  that  the  three  housing  amend¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  today’s  Record  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  point. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  449 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  briefly  to  me? 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wishes  to  lay  down  an  amendment.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose,  if  I  may  do  so 
by  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  speak 
now  on  the  amendment,  but  will  only 
have  it  laid  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
It  is  my  understanding  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  that  the  amendment  will  be  laid 
down  at  this  time,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  at  this  time  there  will  not  be 
debate  on  the  amendment,  and  that  no 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  amendment 
until  tomorrow.  Have  I  correctly  stated 
the  understanding? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
and  in  that  way  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  the  pending  question;  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  intention  is 
that  following  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senate  will  act  on  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  me.  I  make  this 
statement  so  Senators  will  know  of  some 
guidelines  for  the  procedure  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
449,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
after  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  III - REPEAL  OF  TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  “tobacco  (except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  herein) ,  corn,”  in  section 
101(a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "corn”; 

(2)  Section  101(c)  is  repealed; 

(3)  Section  101(d)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(3)  the  level  of  price  support  to  coopera¬ 
tors  for  any  crops  of  a  basic  agricultural 
commodity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  pro¬ 
ducers  shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  of  such  commodity;” 

(4)  Section  106  is  repealed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware — and  I 
do  so  without  any  previous  consultation 
at  all  with  him — whether  he  would  like 
to  accept  any  limitation  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  such 
a  limitation  would  be  agreeable.  How¬ 
ever,  I  could  not  enter  into  that  arrange¬ 
ment  until  I  had  talked  to  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Perhaps  we  should 
discuss  the  subject  tomorrow,  after  we 
have  had  some  preliminary  discussion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 


THE  HILL-BURTON  PROGRAM  AND 
SEGREGATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day’s  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refusing  to  review  the  Hill-Burton  anti¬ 
segregation  ruling  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  a  most  welcome 
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development  for  me.  For  many  years  I 
have  sought  to  eliminate  from  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act  thi^ 
lingering  vestige  in  Federal  law  of  the 
long-discredited  separate-but-equal  doc¬ 
trine.  In  this  Congress  I  introduced 
once  again  a  bill,  S.  1218,  to  repeal  that 
language  in  the  act,  and  I  have/offered 
amendments  to  several  appropriation 
bills  to  achieve  this  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  taken  the  /Position  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  administers  the  act, 
has  the  constitutional  power  and  obliga¬ 
tion,  even  without  fu Diner  legislative  ac¬ 
tion,  to  disregard  Urfat  patently  uncon¬ 
stitutional  language  when  approving 
applications  for /funds  under  the  act. 
Early  last  year  ^requested  all  the  Federal 
departments  .and  agencies  to  give  me 
their  views  jtm  their  power  to  withhold 
Federal  fucras,  collected  from  all  in  taxes 
without  regard  to  color  or  race,  from 
State  an'd  local  projects  which  are  segre¬ 
gated/or  discriminatory.  Most  of  the 
departments  have  acknowledged  such  a 
power  and  obligation  without  the  need 
fpr  further  Federal  legislation,  and  I 
^nave  placed  in  the  Record,  as  has  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  their  answers  as  they  have 
come  in. 

The  Department  of  HEW  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  its  answer,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  original  letter  to  the 
Department  and  its  answer  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  23,  1963. 

Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  the  administration  of  several  pro¬ 
grams  by  your  Department: 

1.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  assure  that 
persons  intended  to  benefit  by  the  programs 
are  actually  aided  commensurate  with  their 
need  and  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
Vplor,  or  national  origin,  and  that 

'2.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  obtain  as¬ 
surances  that  Federal  funds  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  and, 
through  a  system  of  compliance  reporting 
and  surveillance,  to  see  that  these  assurances 
are  carried  out. 

Would  yHu  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions^ 

(A)  Grants  to  educational  institutions: 

What  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  that 
colleges  and  universities  receiving  research 
grants  and  contracuL  graduate  fellowships, 
and  training  grants  aoeept  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  ori¬ 
gin  for  general  admissionSand  for  the  specific 
aided  activity?  Are  effortsSmade  to  acquaint 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  with  the  availability  o\  these  Federal 
funds?  To  what  extent  do  pvpci0rninantly 
Negro  institutions  receive  fundsNnder  these 
programs?  (Graduate  fellowships.  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  title  IV;  language  and 
guidance  training  institutes,  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act,  title  V-B  and  >VT-B; 
vocational  rehabilitation,  section  4(aVl); 
Public  Health  Service,  NHI,  etc.)  \ 

(B)  Impacted  area  program:  What  actioV 
is  contemplated  to  assure  that  children  of' 
Federal  military  or  civilian  personnel  who 
reside  off  Federal  properties  will  be  afforded 
equal  educational  opportunity  on  a  desegre- 
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I  know  that  there  will  be  moans  of  de- 
aair. 

\We  will  be  told  that  making  these  large 
loaxjs  is  a  risky  business. 

will  be  told  that  it  is  expensive  to 
administer  these  private  loan  programs. 

However,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
risks  or  \psts  involved  justify  a  much 
higher  interest  rate  on  educational  loans 
than  on  automobile  and  home  repair 
loans.  Moreover,  over  30  State  banking 
associations  nhw  participate  in  the 
United  Students.  Aid  Fund — USAF — 
which  limits  the\nterest  charged  for 
these  loans  to  no  m\e  than  a  6-percent 
true  annual  rate. 

Unfortunately,  as  ^Senator  Hartke 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Labor  Committee  apparently  some  col¬ 
leges  are  participating  in  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  those  lenders  who  ane  charging 
exorbitant  interest  rates.  Although  we 
cannot  compel  these  educational\nstitu- 
tions  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  student’s  parents  fbere 
are  other  steps  we  can  take  to  help  staSjp 
out  exorbitant  interest  rates  on  educj 
tional  loans. 

I  now  introduce  legislation  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  basic  National 
Defense  Education  Loan  Act  which  would 
provide  that  no  educational  institution-, 
which  is  participating  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Loan  Act  may  also 
participate  in  or  cooperate  with  any  pri¬ 
vate  educational  loan  program  which  is 
charging  the  student  or  parents  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  over  more  than  9  percent  per 
annum  per  year  inclusive  of  all  costs 
incident  to  make  a  loan. 

This  seems  to  be  the  very  least  we 
can  do — to  bar  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion  from  the  benefits  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  which  is 
also  encouraging  or  participating  in  any 
of  these  high  cost  loan  programs  that 
Senator  Hartke  has  exposed.  This 
amendment  would  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  encouraging  educational  institu¬ 
tions  to  cooperate  with  those  lenders 
offering  low  cost  educational  loan  pro¬ 
grams  and  it  would  impel  the  educational 
institution  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
their  students  and  their  student’s  par-jr 
ents.  All  I  ask  by  this  proposed 
lation  is  that  colleges  which  are  r 
ing  benefits  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program  also  exercise  a 
minimum  of  sound  business  discretion  to 
protect  students  and  paren tar  against 
unreasonable  and  exorbitant  /marges  for 
these  loans. 

I  also  want  to  praise  Mx/William  Steif 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  service  for  bring¬ 
ing  this  evidence  of  high  interest  rates 
in  educational  loans  /o  the  attention  of 
the  American  public 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  praise  those 
plans  which  provide  loan  funds  for  a 
college  education  at  a  modest  interest 
cost.  I  thinlc  it  is  only  proper  to  com¬ 
mend  those'  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  who  have  done  so  much  to  help 
assist  p?frents  by  providing  loan  funds 
at  reasonable  cost. 

Mjx  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2591)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  participating  in  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  provisions  of  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
word  “and”  following  the  semicolon  in  clause 
(4);  (2)  by  redesignating  clause  (5)  as  clause 
(6);  and  (3)  by  inserting  before  such  clause 
a  new  clause  as  follows : 

“(5)  provide  that  such  institution  will  not 
participate  in,  or  actively  cooperate  with, 
any  other  program  or  plan  for  loans  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  education  of  students  the  c< 
of  which  is  more  than  a  true  annual  inti 
it  rate  on  the  periodic  unpaid  balanc^  of 
9\>er  centum,  inclusive  of  all  costs  inpfaent 
to  leaking  the  loan;  and”. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  452 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Keat¬ 
ing  and  Tower,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6136  for  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  on  revision  of  Federal  agricul¬ 
tural  laws  and  programs. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  submitted 
an  amendment  somewhat  similar  to  this 
one,  last  night. 

This  amendment,  which  takes  the 
form  of  legislation  which  I  previously 
introduced  in  the  87th  Congress  as  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  238  and  in  the  88th 
Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152, 
calls  for  Federal  revision  of  existing  agri¬ 
cultural  laws  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  new  and  much  needed  fresh  look  at  our 
present  agricultural  programs  and  ob¬ 
jectives. 

In  accord  with  this  intent,  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  3,  1964,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
“Wooing  the  Farm  Bloc”  urged  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Congress  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  hopeful  that  just  such  a 
review  will  be  carried  out  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  453 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de¬ 
signed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENTS  NOS.  454,  455,  456,  457 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub¬ 
mitted  four  amendments  (Nos.  454,  455, 
456,  and  457),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  6196,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  461 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment  (No.  461) ,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6196, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to-  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1964— AMEND¬ 
MENTS  (XmENDMENTS  NOS.  458, 

459,  ANE/460) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  reference  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  three  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  the 
omnibus  administration  housing  bill 
lich  is  presently  pending  before  our 
'committee. 

The  first  amendment  would  establish 
a  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor¬ 
poration,  financed  by  tax-free  bond  is¬ 
sues  on  the  money  market,  to  underwrite 
limited -profit,  middle-income  housing  at 
a  cost  within  the  reach  of  families  earn¬ 
ing  between  $5,000  and  $8,000.  This 
would  create  a  parallel  on  the  Federal 
level  of  the  successful  New  York  State 
Mitchell-Lama  program,  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1956,  and  as  expanded 
under  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller’s  ad¬ 
ministration  to  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,150,000  and  through  the  New  York 
State  Housing  Finance  Agency,  has  com¬ 
pleted  or  has  underway  some  61  projects 
consisting  of  over  30,000  apartments. 

The  middle-income  housing  plan  which 
the  Congress  adopted  in  1961  has  so  far 
been  little  used,  but  the  need  for  housing 
for  this  income  bracket  in  the  urban 
centers  has  become  increasingly  desper¬ 
ate.  Our  urban  centers  are  tending  to 
become  the  homes  of  only  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  suburban 
commuter  is  forced  to  use  transportation 
facilities  that  are  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible.  What  the  Congress 
has  done  in  the  past  and  what  it  is  now 
ng  asked  to  do,  has  not  and  will  not 
r averse  this  process  or  even  slow  it  down 
ificantly. 

Tn8  second  amendment  would  help  to 
relievXthe  great  pressure  on  available 
urban  smee  for  residential  development. 
In  the  search  for  better  ways  to  use  urban 
space.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  pio¬ 
neered  witbVhe  use  of  air  rights  sites 
over  railroad  >ights-of-way,  bridge  and 
tunnel  entrance^  subway  storage  yards 
and  highways,  fok  middle-income  hous¬ 
ing.  A  committeeWhich  he  appointed 
has  concluded  thai\  with  the  kind  of 
Federal  support  whicXis  available  now 
in  the  urban  renewalNmatching  grant 
formula,  the  development  of  such  sites 
is  feasible.  Federal  law  should  provide 
the  incentive  for  this  development,  and 
the  amendment  would  make  iNclear  that 
air  rights  are  eligible  urban  renewal  sites. 

The  third  amendment  would 
relocation  assistance  to  small  businesses 
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which  are  forced  to  move  out  of  an  ur- 
barrxenewal  site,  a  problem  which  I  have 
long  sought  to  resolve.  In  the  1961 
Housing.  Act  the  preexisting  $3,000  limit 
on  movihg  expenses  was  removed,  but 
experiencevto  date  indicates  that  many 
of  the  smallest  businesses  in  such  areas, 
the  small  retail  shops,  for  example,  have 
such  small  inventories  that  their  moving 
expenses  are  not'-significant  to  their  sur¬ 
vival.  What  is  ci'ucial  to  their  survival 
is  the  good  will  built  up  over  years  of 
continued  operation  In  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  location. 

S.  3808,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress,  would  have  allowed  to 
such  businesses  one-half  df  their  aver¬ 
age  annual  net  taxable  income  during 
the  preceding  3 -year  period,  with  a  max¬ 
imum  allowance  of  $7,500.  TO.  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  such  assistance  the  business 
would  have  had  to  have  been  continu¬ 
ously  located  in  that  area  for  3  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  The  administration  bill  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  need  for  such  payments  b! 
allowing  in  section  114(b)  an  additional 
payment  of  $1,000  upon  displacement 
and  a  further  $1,500  if  the  business  has 
not  been  reestablished  within  1  year  fol¬ 
lowing  displacement. 

I  believe  these  amounts  are  far  too 
low  to  achieve  their  purpose  or  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  in  given  situations,  and  condition¬ 
ing  the  further  amount  on  nonreloca¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  to  be  a  possibly  coun¬ 
terproductive  incentive  to  going  out  of 
business  rather  than  moving  to  a  new  lo¬ 
cation.  My  third  amendment  would 
substitute  the  substance  of  S.  3808  for 
the  administration’s  recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  of 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  along  with  a  report  relating  to  the 
air  rights  amendment  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  and 
report  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  458 

On  page  91,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
a  new  title  as  follows : 

“title  ix — federal  limited  profit  mortg/Ge 

CORPORATION 

" Findings 

“Sec.  901.  (a)  While  the  Congress^  in  the 
declaration  of  national  housing  ifolicy  set 
forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949^established 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam¬ 
ily,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  this 
goal  is  not  being  met  or  even,  approached  for 
the  millions  of  American Vamilies  whose  in¬ 
comes  are  too  high  for  admission  to  low-rent 
public  housing  but  t&o  low  to  afford  the 
range  of  sales  prices  And  rents  required  for 
satisfactory  new  private  housing  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  existing  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  to  private  enterprise  in  housing. 
Therefore,  to  farther  implement  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  national  housing  policy,  and  con¬ 
sistent  witlyahe  provision  thereof  that  gov¬ 
ernmental /assistance  shall  be  utilized  where 
feasible  to  enable  private  enterprise  to  serve 
more  of'  the  total  housing  need,  the  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  determines  that  there  is  an  ur- 
genyneed  for  a  supplementary  system  of 
housing  finance  to  enable  private  enterprise 
■'provide  homes  of  sound  standards  of  de¬ 


sign  and  construction  for  families  of  moder¬ 
ate  income  and  for  elderly  persons. 

“(b)  The  Congress  further  determines 
that  there  are  means  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  further  assist  private 
enterprise  to  meet  this  need  at  little  or  no 
direct  cost  to  such  governments  by  (1)  grant¬ 
ing  exemptions,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
taxation  on  the  increased  value  of  real  prop¬ 
erty,  (2)  assisting  in  the  assembling  of  sites 
through  the  use  of  the  power  of  condemna¬ 
tion  and  eminent  domain,  and  (3)  promoting 
the  use  of  sites,  cleared  under  the  slum  clear¬ 
ance  and  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  such 
•  housing.  While  not  making  such  assistance 
mandatory,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  such  assistance  should  be  given  to  hous¬ 
ing  constructed  under  this  title. 

“Purpose 

“Sec.  902.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  satisfactory  housing  in  well-planned, 
economically  sound  residential  neighbor¬ 
hoods  for  families  of  moderate  income  and 
elderly  persons  whose  needs  are  not  now  be¬ 
ing  served  through  existing  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  private  and  public  enterprise,  and 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  this  title  makes 
financial  assistance  available  to  eligible  bor¬ 
rowers  for  the  provision  of  housing  of  sound 
'  ssign  and  construction  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  such  economies  as  will  be  fully  reflected 
in  reduced  rents  or  charges 
'Creation  and  powers  of  Federal  limifed 
nofit  mortgage  corporation 
“Sec.  9b3.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  to  be\nown  as  the  “Federal  Limited 
Profit  Mortgage  Corporation’  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ‘Corporatiojr)  with  au¬ 
thority,  as  herein  provided,  ho  make  and 
service  loans,  issue  obligations  in  such 
amounts,  at  such  tunes,  aria  on  such  terms 
as  the  Corporation  ihay  determine,  and  to 
exercise  the  other  powirs  and  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  title.  IfiNhe  performance  of, 
and  with  respect  toAhe  lunctions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  iur  it  by  this  title,  the  Cor. 
poration,  notwithstanding  t^.  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  mSy- 

“  ( 1 )  adopt  add  use  a  corporateNseal ; 

“(2)  sue  cwrbe  sued  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  cou/t  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

“(3)  enter  into  contracts,  subject  No  sec¬ 
tion  370 9  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  andNnake 
advance,  progress,  or  other*  payments  Nth 
respeA  to  such  contracts  without  regard 
the/provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revise) 
Statutes,  and  include  in  any  contract  or 
istrument  made  pursuant  to  this  title  such 
'other  provisions  as  the  Corporation  deems 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
title  will  be  achieved; 

"(4)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  take  any 
action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  any  law,  contract,  or  other 
agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  project  or 
part  thereof  in  connection  with  which  it  has 
made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  title; 

“(5)  pay  all  expenses  or  charges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  and  deal  with,  complete,  recon¬ 
struct,  improve,  rent,  manage,  make  contracts 
for  the  management  of,  or  establish  suitable 
agencies  for  the  management  of,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  or  lease  in  its  discretion,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  project  acquired  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  and  to  pursue  to  final  col¬ 
lection  by  way  of  compromise  or  otherwise 
all  claims  acquired  by,  or  assigned  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  it  in  connection  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  disposal  of  any  housing  project  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal 
property:  Provided,  That  any  such  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  the 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
of  its  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  in  and 
over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights 


under  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants 
on  such  property; 

“(6)  acquire,  hold,  sell,  or  exchange 
public  or  private  sale,  or  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  real  or  personal  property,  and' sell 
or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations; 

“(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  off  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal/or  interest, 
security,  or  any  other  term,  of'any  contract 
or  agreement  to  which  it  is  a/party  or  which 
has  been  transferred  to  it  ^pursuant  to  this 
title; 

“(8)  utilize  and  act  through,  subject  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  any 
Federal,  State,  or  locjfl  public  agency  or  in¬ 
strumentality,  or  nonprofit  agency  or  organ¬ 
ization,  with  the  Consent  of  the  agency  or 
organization  concerned,  and  contract  with 
any  such  agency,  instrumentality,  or  orga¬ 
nization  for  the  furnishing  of  any  services  or 
facilities;  and  may  make  advance,  progress, 
or  other  payments  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
tracts  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  >8648  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

“  (9/ enter  into  contracts  with  any  ap- 
prowm  mortgagee  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  service  loans  made  by  such 
institutions; 

“(10)  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name;  and 

“(11)  do  all  things  which  are  necessary  or 
incidental  to  the  proper  management  of  its 
affairs  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  busi¬ 
ness. 

“(b)  The  Corporation  may  determine  the 
necessity  for  and  the  character  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
accounted  for.  The  business  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  considered  official  business 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
any  statute  permitting  the  free  use  of  the 
United  States  mails. 

“(c)  The  Corporation  may  make  available 
to  eligible  borrowers  technical  and  other  as¬ 
sistance  which  they  may  require  in  the  ini¬ 
tiation,  development,  and  administration  of 
their  project. 

“Board  of  directors 

“Sec.  904.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”) 
consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  four 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  from  among  the  officers  or  employees 
vof  the  Corporation,  of  the  immediate  office  of 
le  Administrator,  or  (with  the  consent  of 
trite  head  of  such  department  or  agency)  of 
an  wither  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  The  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  caN.  °f  its  Chairman,  who  shall  require  it 
to  meeN  not  less  than  once  each  month. 
Within  the  limitations  of  law,  the  Board 
shall  determine  the  general  policies  which 
shall  governSthe  operations  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  BoSrd  shall  select  and  effect  the 
appointment  of\a  qualified  person  to  fill  the 
office  of  Presidem,  of  the  Corporation.  The 
basic  rate  of  compensation  of  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  basic  rateN>f  compensation  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  heads  of  the  constituent  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Housing  Nad  Home  Finance 
Agency.  The  Board  shall  select,  employ, 
appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
other  officers  and  employees  ak  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  duties  oNthe  Corpora¬ 
tion,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  the  employment,  compensation, 
leave,  or  expenses  of  officers  and  Nnployees 
of  the  United  States;  except  that  tNe  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  such  office^  and 
employees  shall  be  comparable  to  those  estab¬ 
lished  for  officers  and  employees  under  vie 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
members  of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  re-\ 
ceive  compensation  for  their  services.. 
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Otepka  should  be  squelched,  and  Congress 
barred  from  the  facts. 

The  Otepka  case  involves  the  effectiveness 
vof  the  State  Department  security  program, 
involves  the  question  of  the  integrity  of 
any  high  level  officials  in  a  Department 
that  is  entrusted  with  vital  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Yet,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
the  press  has  ignored  this  major  investiga¬ 
tion  or\ias  given  it  coverage  warped  to  the 
State  Department  distortions. 

Fortunately,  most  reporting  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  thV  reporting  on  the  TFX  investi¬ 
gation  and  Otepka  case.  Most  stories 
are  less  complicated,  and  take  less  concen¬ 
trated  study. 

The  comments  \n  the  weaknesses  of  the 
press  and  the  problems  of  the  press  should 
not  discourage  the  young  reporter.  Where 
the  job  is  being  done  \300rly,  there  is  great 
opportunity  for  those  wbo  will  study  and 
work  on  the  complex  jobN  There  are  always 
many  reporters  willing  t\  cover  the  easy 
story — the  story  that  take\  only  a  small 
amount  of  background  study  Stod  guarantees 
good  play.  There  are  always  toll  few  on  the 
stories  that  take  weeks  of  work\that  have 
an  uncertain  future,  make  sources  a^jgry,  and 
may  be  buried  with  the  want  ads. 

For  this  reason,  there  will  always  beYlenty 
of  room  for  reporters  and  editors  whNwill 
tackle  the  tough  story. 

Last  October  and  November,  the  pr<5 
demonstrated  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case  that 
it  has  the  courage  and  the  great  capacity' 
for  a  deep  investigation  when  it  has  the  will 
to  do  the  job.  In  a  few  short  weeks  the  press 
had  a  hundred  or  more  reporters  probing 
nearly  every  political,  social,  or  business  deal 
that  Baker  had  touched. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  report  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  many  others  did  not  arise  until 
after  the  appearance  of  a  story  about  a  Ger¬ 
man  party  girl  who  had  been  on  the  fringe  of 
some  of  the  Baker  social  action.  She  had  also 
cavorted  with  some  important  political  fig¬ 
ures.  Prior  to  this  story  there  were  only 
a  handful  of  us  doing  any  more  than  casual 
work  on  the  subject.  They  included  Julian 
Morrison  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  and 
Larry  Stern  and  Jack  Landau,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  It  is  amazing  how  a  little  sex 
angle  stimulated  editorial  interest  in  good 
government. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  work  for  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  who  understand  important 
stories  about  Government  without  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  being  stimulated  by  a  sex  angle, 
a  vicuna  coat,  a  mink  coat,  or  a  crude  payoff^ 
It  isn't  that  they  are  uninterested  in  sex 
but  simply  that  they  don’t  need  it  to  Joe 
interested  in  “conflicts  of  interest”  and^he 
more  subtle  forms  of  bad  government. 

Our  editors  understood  when  Senatof  John 
J.  Williams  said  the  integrity  of  ttw  Senate 
was  involved  in  the  Baker  probe. 

They  understood  that  the  evidence  of  an 
arbitrary  decision  on  a  $6.5  bilbfBn  TFX  con¬ 
tract  was  important,  even  tj^ugh  compli¬ 
cated. 

They  understood  that  evidence  of  laxity 
in  the  State  Departmer^  security  division 
was  vital,  and  that  aleg^ions  of  falsification 
by  high  officials  was  a  slave  matter. 

If  we  are  to  ha\jr  effective  reporting  of 
complicated  issues  m  Government,  it  is  vital 
to  have  editors  wfio  understand  what  they 
are  doing.  WilliRm  Allen  White  knew  what 
he  was  doingyor  he  tried  to  find  out.  He 
understood  tUe  folly  and  failures  of  the  press 
of  his  day,  apd  he  made  no  claim  to  personal 
infallibility  He  worked  hard  and  constantly 
reexamirad  his  position. 

The  Jvilliam  Allen  White  attitude  exists 
toda^y although  it  is  not  as  prevalent  as 
it  should  be.  It  exists  here  in  the  Mid- 
dljAvest  in  many  places.  I  know  it  exists 
i/ the  work  and  attitudes  of  Editor  Ken- 
leth  MacDonald,  Managing  Editor  Frank 


Eyerly  and  News  Editor  Charles  Reynolds 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  I  know  because 
I  have  had  the  closest  association  with  these 
men  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Intelligent 
and  balanced  independence  is  the  quality 
they  have  in  common  with  William  Allen 
White. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  same  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  independence  and  dedication  exists 
among  other  editors  in  the  Cowles  organiza¬ 
tion  and  on  other  newspapers  far  removed' 
from  Washington  and  New  York.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  editors  seek  to  avoid  being  simple 
mirrors  of  the  writings  in  a  few  Eastern 
newspapers.  The  editors  with  real  com- 
monsense  can  distinguish  between  informed 
and  independent  Washington  commentary 
and  the  comments  of  a  few  journalistic  pros¬ 
titutes  who  simply  parrot  the  shallow  (but 
often  sophisticated  sounding)  views  of  a  few 
high-positioned  political  frauds. 

I  am  elated  when  editors  and  reporters 
demonstrate  aggressive  independence  as  in 
the  Bobby  Baker  investigation.  We  are  all 
hurt  when  independence  is  destroyed  or  giv¬ 
en  away  as  it  has  been  in  much  of  the  cov¬ 
erage  and  comment  on  the  Otepka  and  TFX 
investigations. 

Newspapering  is  a  profession  that  gives  u| 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  day-to-day  toi 
with  the  great  people  and  the  great  moments 
of  our  time.  It  also  brings  us  in  contact 
with  some  worshipers  of  good  and  badfalike. 
It  is  a  disservice  to  our  profession  i tJue  mis- 
Jead  our  readers  about  the  crookarand  the 
lever  charlatans  who  often  jmi  public 

of^ce. 

irs  is  a  profession  that^ives  us  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  strong  vojlce  and  a  strong 
force  lor  good  government^  We  can  mold 
good  public  officials  into^etter  public  offi¬ 
cials  byNiemanding  tojy performance.  We 
can  make  \ad  public  a^cials  toe  the  line  or 
risk  exposurkand  ouj^er. 

It  is  in  thk  pov^  of  each  reporter  and 
each  editor  to  iWaWe  his  own  choice.  He  can 
take  the  easy  waf  and  be  a  patsy  for  those 
in  political  po^rMiut  knowing  in  the  end 
that  he  was  A.  weak-kneed  hero  worshiper 
who  bent  torany  polsUcal  wind  of  strength. 
Or  he  can  Me  a  force  f 0^  good  and  serve  as  a 
real  checjr on  governmei 

This  A  a  business  I  lov<k  I  am  submerged 
in  It.Ali  I  am  critical,  it  Jk  because  I  know 
it  caJido  so  much  more  and\an  be  so  much 
male  effective  than  it  is.  It\as  improved, 
it  needs  more  improvement.  It  needs 
feople  who  will  work  in  the  face  \f  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  long  and  difficult  tasks ,\lt  needs 
people  of  courage  who  will  not  flinch  when 
the  job  requires  risking  the  disfavor Vf  the 
mighty  or  the  popular  view  of  the  moftent. 

The  press  needs,  and  always  will  na^d, 
the  independence  characterized  by  Willi; 
Allen  White.  The  least  we  can  do  for  hi! 
memory  is  to  constantly  remind  ourselves  of 
the  many  ways  that  a  free  and  independent 
press  can  be  weakened  or  even  destroyed.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  aggressively  oppose 
anything  that  may  contaminate  the  lifeline 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  extend  to  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff  my  compliments. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tomor¬ 
row  there  will  be  discussion  of  an  amend¬ 


ment  that  deals  with  the  problems  of 
beef  importation.  I  have  received  from 
my  State  a  great  deal  of  mail  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Tonight,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
|  Record,  for  reference  to  them  tomorrow, 
samplings  of  that  correspondence, 
j  The  first  letter  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
j  was  received  by  me — and  it  is  under 
date  of  February  26 — from  Mr.  George 
W.  Johnson,  executive  secretary,  Ore¬ 
gon  Cattlemen’s  Assoication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
Prineville,  Oreg.,  February  26,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Announcement  of 
the  agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  imports  of  meat  brought  only  dis¬ 
appointment  and  gloom  to  the  cattle  grow¬ 
ers  of  Oregon. 

All  the  words  in  the  dictionary  together 
with  all  the  remarks  that  could  be  added  by 
a  western  cowpoke  will  never  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  the  complete  dissatisfaction  of  being 
sold  down  the  river  by  such  an  agreement. 

Do  our  elected  Representatives  and  ap¬ 
pointed  officials  work  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  are  they  hired  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  some  foreign  country?  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  agreement  stated  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  agreed  to 
quotas  based  on  the  average  of  1962  and 
1963  imports.  Who’s  in  the  driver’s  seat? 
Why  did  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  to 
be  consulted  as  to  the  size  of  quota  they 
would  accept? 

To  whom  does  the  American  market  be¬ 
long?  Does  it  belong  to  red  blooded  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  developed  the  market  or  does  it 
belong  to  the  Australians?  Does  this  market 
belong  to  the  American  cattle  producers  who 
through  the  years  have  taken  the  bad  with 
the  good,  who  have  kept  themselves  free  of 
Government  control  and  subsidy,  or  does  the 
market  belong  to  the  bushman  of  New  Zea¬ 
land? 

Does  the  market  belong  to  the  American 
cattle  producer  who  buys  the  products  of 
American  factories,  feeds  American  grain  and 
pays.  American  taxes  or  does  it  belong  to  the 
native  of  Nicaragua  whose  cattle  business 
has  been  developed  with  the  aid  of  the 
American  tax  dollar? 

Isn’t  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  why  the 
people  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
consulted  as  to  the  amount  of  quot$  they 
would  accept?  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  more 
considerate  to  ask  the  Ameican  cattle  pro¬ 
ducer  something  about  the  size  of  meat  im¬ 
port  quota  that  should  be  set? 

The  American  producer  has  been  fair,  he 
has  never  advocated  complete  curtailment 
of  all  imports.  Shouldn’t  the  people  who 
have  developed  the  market,  the  people  who 
have  spent  their  money  on  promotion  and 
advertising  be  given  a  little  more  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  size  of  import  quotas? 

Just  because  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
lost  the  sales  to  Great  Britain  isn’t  any  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  dump 
their  meat  on  our  market  to  the  tune  of  10 
percent  of  our  domestic  production  and 
then  be  given  a  3.7-percent  growth  factor 
in  a  market  we  will  have  to  develop.  How 
much  meat  can  we  ship  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand?  How  much  have  the  major 
importing  countries  contributed  to  market 
promotion  in  this  country?  The  3  cents 
per  pound  tariff  now  paid  is  not  much  more 
than  local  cattlemen  pay  for  promotional 
purposes.  Cattlemen  of  this  country  are 
not  afraid  of  competition,  but  this  competl- 
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tion  must  be  based  on  the  same  set  of  rules. 
If  you  want  meat  and  other  products  to 
compete  in  America  then  you  must  establish 
the  same  tax  structure,  the  same  wage  scale 
and  the  same  costs  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
foreign  nations. 

The  question  is  legitimate.  Why  do  we 
Americans  always  approach  the  bargaining 
table,  hat  in  hand,  to  ask  what  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  rather  than  saying  what  the  terms 
will  be? 

The  import  quota  as  established  is  not 
realistic.  It  is  unjust  to  the  American  cat¬ 
tle  producer  and  should  be  changed.  A 
quota  based  on  the  average  of  imports  for 
a  5-year  period,  1957  to  1962,  would  still 
give  access  to  our  markets  by  these  import¬ 
ing  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  would  give 
our  domestic  industry  an  opportunity  to 
expand.  To  establish  a  quota  based  on  the 
two  highest  years  in  the  history  of  imports 
and  then  allow  them  a  part  of  the  growth 
factor,  based  on  our  own  promotion  is  ut¬ 
terly  ridiculous. 

We  urge  you,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Oregon,  to  join  with  other  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
that  will  establish  a  more  realistic  quota 
on  meat  imports. 

May  we  know  of  your  interest  by  action 
on  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Johnson, 

Executive  Secretary,  Oregon  Cattlemen’s 
Association. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  letter  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  set  forth  many  criticisms  of  the 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  implemented  by  the  State 
Department — criticisms  well  known  by 
most  in  the  Senate  but,  unfortunately 
criticisms  that  the  State  Department 
continues  to  do  nothing  about. 

In  the  past  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat 
tonight,  that  if  the  State  Department 
deliberately  designed  to  sell  American 
agriculture  down  the  river  in  its  inter¬ 
national  conferences  on  trade,  it  could 
not  do  a  more  effective  job  than  it  does, 
although  it  continually  repeats  the  con¬ 
tention  that  it  is  not  deliberately  trying 
to  harm  American  agriculture. 

But  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  headed  by  Mr.  Herter  are  not 
friends  of  American  agriculture  or 
American  farmers.  As  one  Senator,  I 
repeat  charges  previously  made,  but  to¬ 
night  I  state  them  in  somewhat  different 
language.  I  have  no  confidence  what¬ 
soever  in  the  U.S.  State  Department,  in 
connection  with  international  trade  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  agricultural  commodities. 
I  am  satisfied,  and  on  the  record  I 
charge,  and  Mr.  Rusk  should  take  note — 
that  the  State  Department  is  always 
willing  to  trade  off  American  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  advantages  for 
American  industry.  That  is  the  record 
in  international  trade  negotiations  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 

I  want  the  State  Department  to  know 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  field  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  until  I  get  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  some  evidence  that  it  recognizes 
that  American  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
at  least  an  even  break  with  American 
industry  in  international  trade  negotia¬ 
tions. 


Mr.  Rusk  is  the  top  man,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  responsibility  off  his 
shoulders.  I  hope  he  will  take  a  few 
moments  to  read  some  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  we  are  receiving  from  American 
farmers,  such  as  those  I  am  submitting 
here  tonight,  in  protest  against  the  sell¬ 
out  by  the  American  State  Department 
of  the  American  farmers  in  international 
trade  negotiations.  ' 

A  very  efficient  staff  member,  anxious 
to  get  home,  has  taken  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  off  my  desk;  but  until  it  gets  back 
here,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say 
about  the  State  Department  with  re¬ 
spect  to  international  trade  negotiations. 
The  so-called  Kennedy  round  is  about 
to  take  place  in  GATT.  I  say  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers,  “Tighten  your  belts;  tight¬ 
en  your  belts,  for  you  are  going  to  get 
it  again.” 

I  take  judicial  notice  now  that,  unless 
Mr.  Rusk  does  something  about  the  in¬ 
ternational  trade  policies  of-  the  State 
Department,  the  American  farmers  are 
going  to  be  sold  down  the  river  in  the 
Kennedy  round  of  the  GATT  negotia¬ 
tions. 

For  5  years  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — and  this  has  been  true  during  the 
Republican  administration  as  well  as 
during  the  Democratic  administration — 
appear  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
speak  on  the  subject  of  international 
trade  and  show  the  slightest  intelligence 
or  knowledge  in  regard  to  American  ag¬ 
ricultural  problems  in  respect  to  foreign 
trade. 

They  have  sold  out  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  about 
to  sell  out  the  beef  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  the  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  some  years  past.  I  want  them  to 
know  that,  as  a  Democrat,  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  put  partisanship  first.  If  they 
think  this  course  of  action  is  good  par¬ 
tisanship,  I  want  them  to  know  that,  as 
a  Democrat,  I  sit  here  in  the  Senate  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  serve  all 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  the  farmers  be  sold 
down  the  river  as  a  result  of  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  practices  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  international  trade  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  which  I  received 
from  Earl  Heeb,  master  of  the  Oregon 
Slope  Grange.  It  is  also  signed  by  Mrs. 
Donald  Hopkins,  secretary;  and  it  points 
out  that  the  Oregon  Slope  Grange  ur¬ 
gently  requests  the  Congress,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps — which  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  tomorrow  to  vote  to  do — to 
give  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  to 
the  beef  industry  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  cattle  and  beef  imports  are  In¬ 
creasing  each  year,  even  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creased  local  supply  and  depressed  prices,  and 

Whereas  these  depressed  prices  represent 
a  tremendous  loss  to  individuals,  as  well  as 
local,  State,  and  Federal  economy,  and  jeop¬ 


ardizes  the  future  success  of  the  beef  cattle 
industry  in  the  Nation:  Be  it 

Resolved,  The  Oregon  Slope  Grange  urgent¬ 
ly  request  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  adequately 
protect  our  own  beef  cattle  industry  by  im¬ 
posing  realistic  quotas,  higher  tariffs,  or  oth¬ 
er  realistic  means. 

Earl  Heeb,  Master. 

Mrs.  Donald  Hopkins, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  petition  I  have 
received  from  the  Grant  County  Stock- 
growers  Association,  also  expressing  its 
urgent  request  that  something  be  done 
to  stop  the  unfair  discrimination  being 
practiced  against&he  cattle  industry  and 
the  sheep  industry  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grant  County  Stockgrowers 
Association, 

Canyon  City,  Oreg.,  February  15,  1964. 
To:  Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Senator,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

From :  Grant  County  stockgrowers. 

Subject:  Meat  imports. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Grant 
County  Stockgrowers  Association  wish  to 
urge  your  support  on  doing  something  about 
the  meat  import  situation.  Meat  imports 
have  helped  to  put  many  ranches  in  this  area 
in  very  critical  financial  situations. 

The  undersigned  strongly  support  a  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  future  imports  would  be  held 
to  an  average  of  the  period  between  1958 
and  1962. 

Maude  L.  Johnson,  Bates,  Oreg.;  B.  L. 
Peterson,  Howard  Gable,  Kimberly, 
Oreg.;  F.  Donald  Sokol.  Dorro  C.  Sokol, 
Prairie  City,  Oreg.;  Jack  E.  Johns,  Fox, 
Oreg.;  R.  E.  Sproul,  Mount  Vernon, 
Oreg.;  Alfred  Coombs,  Prairie  City, 
Oreg.;  Harold  Herburger,  Clyde  Hol¬ 
liday,  Ron  Holliday,  J.  J.  Kinsella, 
John  Day,  Oreg.;  Mike  Johnson,  Wal¬ 
lace  Johnson,  Dayville,  Oreg.;  Kath¬ 
erine  Walton,  Bud  Walton,  Dale,  Oreg.; 
Robert  Holland,  Mount  Vernon,  Oreg.; 
B.  A.  Trowbridge,  Chas.  A.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  John  Day,  Oreg.;  A.  J.  Tanler, 
Mount  Vernon,  Oreg.;  Jack  Kostel, 
John  Day,  Oreg.;  Theron  King,  Monu¬ 
ment,  Oreg.;  Rob  Roy  Munro,  Kim¬ 
berly,  Oreg.;  Orrin  Forrest,  Prairie 
City,  Oreg.;  M.  D.  Curry,  Dayville, 
Oreg.;  Eugene  Ricco,  Prairie  City, 
Oreg.;  Joe  Oliver,  John  Day,  Oreg.; 
Garland  Meador,  Prairie  City,  Oreg.; 
W.  J.  Foree,  Kimberly,  Oreg.;  Alvin 
Brown,  Dayville,  Oreg.;  Lewis  Steuber, 
Prairie  City,  Oreg.;  Virgil  Piquet, 
Long  Creek,  Oreg.;  William  Ryan,  Max 
Justice,  Fox,  Oreg.;  L.  Lee  Wililams, 
Canyon  City,  Oreg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Fearrien,  Lester  Wilson,  J.  Stevens, 
Dayville,  Oreg.;  Philip  J.  Kuhl,  Jr., 
John  Day,  Oreg.;  Merlin  K.  Jones, 
Monument,  Oreg. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Steiwer,  Sr., 
one  of  the  great  livestock  ranchers  of  my 
State  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cattle, 
the  sheep,  and  the  livestock  industries 
of  Oregon.  He,  too,  asks  for  an  end  to 
the  unfair  treatment  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  sheep  industry  which  is 
being  received  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steiwer  Ranches, 

Fossil,  Oreg.,  February  18,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  12  and  your  enclosed  copies  of 
your  insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  You  are  quite  correct  that  I  have 
an  interest  in  the  problems  facing  the  cat¬ 
tlemen.  Approximately  one-half  of  our 
operation  is  now  in  cattle,  the  other  half  in 
sheep,  lambs  and  wool.  In  today’s  country 
edition  of  the  Oregonian  I  have  just  read 
an  article  by  the  market  editor,  Joe  Bianco, 
which  states  in  effect  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  for  a  voluntary  limitation  of  their  beef 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  that  this 
would  mean  a  “rollback  of  6  percent”  in  beef 
imports. 

This  action  if  it  can  be  properly  policed  by 
all  three  countries,  which  I  would  question, 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  in  the  article  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  lamb  or  mutton.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  our  domestic  sheep  industry  was  in¬ 
jured  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  at  a 
much  earlier  date  by  foreign  imports  than 
was  our  cattle  industry.  I  believe  that  the 
figures  you  have  inserted  in  the  records  in 
table  1,  U.S.  imports  of  cattle,  beef,  lambs, 
and  mutton  compared  with  production,  will 
bear  this  out.  Furthermore  all  red  meats 
are  in  competition  with  each  other  and  if 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  continue  to  flood 
our  markets  with  cheaply  produced  lamb  and 
mutton  a  6-percent  rollback  of  beef  imports 
could  well  be  but  an  empty  gesture  to  the 
cattlemen. 

We  must  continue  in  the  sheep  business 
if  we  are  to  get  full  utilization  of  and  pay 
taxes  on  all  of  our  lands.  We  have  been 
on  a  starvation  diet  with  sheep  now  for  a 
long  time  and  I  think  the  declining  numbers 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  direct  evi¬ 
dence  of  this.  With  at  least  two-thirds  of 
our  income  from  sheep  coming  from  lambs 
and  with  our  wool  markets  held  down  by 
the  importation  of  cheaply  produced  wool 
and  wool  textiles  we  are  in  drastic  need  of 
protection. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  I  am  sure  that  the  entire  industry 
would  give  you  thanks  for  efforts  in  our 
behalf,  which  you  have  so  generously  given 
in  the  past. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Steiwer,  Sr. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Radomske, 
of  Gold  Hill,  Oreg.  Her  letter  is  to  the 
same  effect;  she  asks  for  fair  treat¬ 
ment — not  for  an  unfair  advantage,  but 
for  some  fair  treatment — on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Government,  in  respect  to  meat  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gold  Hill,  Oreg., 

February  24,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  12,  1964,  in  regard  to  the 
import  of  beef.  It  was  of  interest  to  me.  I 
also  noted  a  little  article  in  our  local  paper 
that  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  were 
voluntarily  curtailing  their  export  of  beef  to 
the  United  States.  I  spoke  on  this  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  cattlemen  in  this  area  and  their  answer 
was  that  this  is  not  true,  but  just  another 
gimmick  because  we  are  having  an  election 
year. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  President 
to  regulate  imports  of  beef  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  section  252? 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  way  our  President 
is  conducting  himself  in  handling  the  issues 
of  national  and  foreign  affairs.  I  believe 
that  he  will  have  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  vote  this  coming  election. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  H.  Radomske, 

P.S. — In  our  paper  I  see  items  regarding 
the  President’s  program  for  the  relief  of 
poverty.  I  hope  that  this  passes  Congress. 
Should  the  opportunity  arise,  I  would  be 
glad  to  serve  on  this  commission  in  whatever 
capacity  I  could.  I  am  a  graduate  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer  and  have  ideas  that  may  be  of 
some  use.  Please  keep  me  posted  on  the  lat¬ 
est  developments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Ward  Conger, 
member  of  the  Rogue  Valley  Junior  Here¬ 
ford  Association,  also  protesting  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
respect  to  the  discriminatory  practices 
against  the  livestock  industry  of  this 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eagle  Point,  Oreg., 

February  5,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Rogue  Val¬ 
ley  Junior  Hereford  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  me  to  send  you  a  letter  on  the  matter 
of  beef  imports. 

We  believe  beef  imports  should  be  re¬ 
stricted,  particularly  from  Australia,  by 
means  of  a  higher  tariff  or  other  legislative 
action,  and  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  do  all  you  can  to  inform  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  problem  facing  livestock 
people.  All  members  of  the  Rogue  Valley 
Junior  Hereford  Association  have  at  least 
one  beef  animal.  Many  ranchers  in  this 
area  depend  solely  upon  the  raising  of  beef 
for  their  income.  We  believe  the  manufac 
tured  beef  imports  are  affecting  the  price 
of  cattle  a  great  deal  and  are  causing  cattle 
men  to  lose  money.  We  believe  you  are 
interested  in  Oregon’s  livestock  industry  and 
hope  you  will  do  everything  you  can  to 
assist  the  full-time  cattlemen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ward  Conger, 

Member,  Rogue  Valley  Junior  Hereford 
Association. 

Jary  Hansen, 

President,  Rogue  Valley  Junior  Here¬ 
ford  Association. 

Hugh  Chasley, 

Vice  President,  Rogue  Valley  Junior 
Hereford  Association. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tomor¬ 
row,  when  the  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  matter,  and  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Record  more  communications  that  I 
have  received  from  constituents  in  my 
State  who  are  protesting  against  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  have  a  very  heavy  day  to¬ 
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morrow.  I  say  this  for  the  RECORn^be- 
cause  we  intend,  as  indicated,  tqrstart 
with  the  Williams  of  Delaware  yamend- 
ment,  to  be  followed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  D|<kota  [Mr. 
Burdick]  and  myself,  and  / hen  one  or 
two  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Elvcnder  I .  Other 
amendments  are  pendi 
I  am  hopeful  that  tomorrow  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  ourain  arrangement  for 
time  to  debate  onr  and  then  decide  on, 
the  so-called  bafr  import  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  imafrtant  amendment.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  wijf  bring  forth  considerable 
discussion. 


RECEJ 


TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 


Mr/"  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
hat  notice,  I  now  move  that  under 
"previous  order,  the  Senate  stand  in 
ess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o’clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  4,  1964,  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 


by 


the  Senate  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
February  26),  1964: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Howard  C.  Bratton,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico,  vice  Waldo  H.  Rogers,  deceased. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Russell  A.  Bowen 

Douglas  J.  Peacher 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  3‘  (legislative  day  of 
February  26) ,  1964 : 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an 
instructor  with  the  grade  indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Jimmie  D.  Woods. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  grade 
indicated  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Marshal  K.  Phillips  Robert  E.  Gardner 
KennetmM.  Lumsden  Clayton  W.  Collins, 
Gordon  lAcampbell  Jr. 

Martin  F.  Gteiff  Ralph  G.  Isacson 

Ronald  McClWlan  Richard  D.  Mellette 

The  followiii^r named  persons  to  the  grade 
indicated  in  th<r'D\S.  Coast  Guard: 

lieutenants 
Harold  E.  Stanley 


To  b 

Harry  D.  Smith 
Paul  J.  Bouchard 
Daniel  C.  Mania 
Richard  H.  Hicks 
Robert  E.  Potts 
Robert  E.  Diller 

Coast  and  Geodetic  S? 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointments 
to  the  grades  indicated,  in  the  cH&st  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 


Billy  R.  Mull 
Laroy  W.  Peterson 
CariW.  Snyder,  Jr. 
PhilrjB  M.  Lebet 
Edwair^A.  Walsh 
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Leonard  E.  Pickens 
Frederick  H.  Gramling 
Rickard  B.  Fallgren 
Maurice  L.  Geiger 
Gerald  R.  Cichy 
Michael  H.  Fleming 


Lavon  L.  Posey  Wesley  V.  Hull 

Philip  J.  Taetz  Wayne  L.  Mobley 

James  K.  Richards  Charles  A.  Burroughs 
Robert  W.  Franklin  Richard  E.  Alderman 
Sidney  C.  Miller  Ray  M.  Sundean 
Ronald  M.  Buffington  George  M.  Poor 


k  (junior  grade) 
Seymour  R.  Kotler 
Dakrell  W.  Crawford 
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To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Charles  K.  Townsend  Ray  E.  Moses 
Ronald^.  Newsom 

To  be  lieutenants 
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Sigmund  etersen 
J.  Rodney  Lt^wis 
C.  William  H^es 
Seymour  R.  Kcrner 
Darrell  W.  Crawford 
Arthur  L.  Moshos 
Paul  A.  Chernoff 

To  be  lieutenar? 
3.  Rodney  Lewis 
C.  William  Hayes 


Arthur  L.  Moshos  Richard  B.  Fallgren 
Paul  A.  Chernoff  Maurice  L.  Geiger 
Leonard  E.  Pickens  Gerald  R.  Cichy 
Frederick  H.  Gramling  Michael  H.  Fleming 
To  be  ensigns 

Woodrow  E.  Bliss,  Jr.  Phillip  C.  Johnson 
David  L.  Hough  Rodger  K.  Woodruff 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


To  be  ensigns 

Joseph  M.  Lushene  Joseph  W.  Dropp 
Carl  N.  Davis  Walter  F.  Forster  II 

Edward  E.  Jones  Delwyn  C.  Webster 
Frederick  J.  Kuehn,  Jr.  Joseph  T.  Smith 
Robert  H.  Leininger  James  O.  Murphy 
John  E.  Dropp  Peter  M.  Schidric^ 

Conrad  E.  Huss  Robert  C.  Westfall 

William  Y.  S.  Williams  Billy  G.  Morion 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  cotton-wheat  bill,  including  amendment  to  control  meat 

Sports,  and  rejected  amendment  to  repeal  tobacco  supports.  Senate  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  report  on  migratory  Labor  problem.  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  bills  to 
prohibit  futures  trading  yn  potatoes,  to  provide  for  marketing  quotas  on  potatoes, 
and  to  amend  Watershed  Aot.  House  committee  voted  to  report  food  stamp  bill.  House 
Rules  Committee  cleare<j/pay-raise  bill. 


SENATE 


)TT0N ;  WHEAT.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill  (pp.  4180- 
203,  4209-17,  4224,  4232-3).  Rejected,  26-63,  the  Williams  amendment  to  repeal 
tobacco  price  supports  (pp.  4180-8,  4196-203).  Rejected,  30-60,  the  Humphrey- 
Burdick  amendment  to  provide  a  minimum  support  level  of  657o  for  wheat  used  for 
export  (pp.  4188-92) .  Began  debate  on  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Hruska  and  others 
to  control  meat  imports  (pp.  4192,  4194-6,  4209-17,  4232-3).  Sen.  Javits  sub¬ 
mitted,  discussed,  and  withdrew  (for  separate  committee  consideration)  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  a  commission  to  study  possible  revision  of  agricultural  laws 
and  programs  (pp.  4192-4). 


-  2  - 

MIGRATORY  LABOR.  The  Labor  and  Public  Ylel£are  Committee  submitted  a  report ,, 
"The  Migratory  Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the  United  States.'1  (S.  Rept.  934)  pj: 

t221-2 

POTATOES;  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  voted  to/teport 
butNiid  not  actually  report)  S.  332,  to  prohibit  futures  trading  inyirish 
potatoes;  S.  829,  to  provide  for  marketing  quotas  on  Irish  potatoe^;  and 
S.  1790V  to  increase  the  maximum  size  of  reservoirs  under  the  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  p.  D167 

4.  PERSONNEL.  T^e  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

H.  R.  7381,  to  simplify,  modernize,  and  consolidate  the  dug!  compensation  laws 
(S.  Rept.  935) \.  4221 

5.  TRANSPORTATION.  Se^v  Hart  inserted  testimony  by  A.  C.  $dllivan,  4**  on  the 
importance  of  GreatS^akes  Shipping,  pp.  4243-5 

HOUSE 

6.  WHEAT.  Rep.  Alger  charged^that  Rep.  Stinson  wa/  threatened  because  of  his  view 

that  the  wheat  shipped  to  Rh^ssia  is  being  turned  into  alcohol  for  military 
uses.  p.  4119  \  / 

Rep.  Findley  criticized  the\shipment  off wheat  to  Russia,  claiming  Khruschev 
used  it  to  ’’wreck  our  economic  blockade  /6i  Cuba.”  p.  4176 

POVERTY.  Rep.  Hall  criticized  Secretary  Freeman's  rural  renewal  program  in  its 
selection  of  pilot  areas  and  insertyrL  an  article  on  this  subject,  pp.  4147-9 
Rep.  Hall  Inserted  an  article  seating  that  ”the  only  real  means  of  reducing 
poverty  is  to  increase  and  improye  private  enterprise.”  pp.  4159-61 

8.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Schwengel  ^discussed  hisNbill  to  require  labeling  of  all 
meat  imports;  charged  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  more  interested  in 
other  agricultural  commodii'ies,  especially  tobacco .  than  in  the  problems  of 
meat;  and  stated  that  imported  beef  was  being  used  in  the  school  lunch  program 
pp.  4155-6 


9.  LUMBER  STANDARDS.  Re{$.  Berry  charged  that  Rep.  Roosevelt  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Roosevelt  were  preventing  action  on  the  clanging  of  lumber 
standards,  p.  4  i/4 

10.  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN^  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  repor^v (but  did  not 

actually  repp^t)  with  amendment  H.  R.  10222,  the  food  stampSbill.  p.  D169 

11.  PERSONNEL %/ The  Rules  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 


a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  8986,  the  Federal  employ 
increase  bill.  p.  D171 


;es*  pay 


12.  COMMIT  PEES .  Agreed  to,  as  reported,  H.  Res.  589,  to  authorize  fuzthel  expense# 
fot  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  make  Lnvesiigationt^V  p*4i23 

PEACE  CORPS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2455,  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $115  million  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal 
year  1965.  A  similar  bill,  H.  R.  9666,  was  laid  on  the  table.  This  bill 
now  ready  for  the  President,  pp.  4125-45 
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Senate 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  orderly  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [MAMetcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  liev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  ii^all  the  confusion 
and  perplexity  of  these  convulsive  days, 
our  faith  looks  up  to  Thee  who  dost  over¬ 
arch  our  fleeting  years  with  Thy  eter¬ 
nity  and  dost  undergird  ouK^  weakness 
with  Thy  strength. 

Standing  in  these  epochal  dajfts.  in  the 
valley  of  decision,  strengthen  our  will 
always  to  choose  that  which  is  morally 
excellent,  rather  than  that  which  is  polit¬ 
ically  expedient.  May  we  never  hesitax 
when  the  choice  is  between  honor  and'' 
calculation — 

“God  the  all-righteous  One, 

Man  hath  defied  Thee  ; 

Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word. 

Falsehood  and  wrong  shall  not  tarry 
beside  Thee. 

Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord.” 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  3, 1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  ofe'its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that/  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report/of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  House/  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to/he  bill  (S. 
1153)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  extend  the  time  for  inaking  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a/bill  (H.R.  10199) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  Chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against/the  revenues  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  /{seal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willy 
Sapuschnin; 

H.R.  1295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon; 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Areti 
Siozos  Paldas; 

H.R.  1455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ewald 
Johan  Consen; 

H.R.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Trzclnska  Biskup  and  Ivanka  Stalcer 
Viahovlc; 

H.R.  1521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lovorko 
Luclc; 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnese 
Brienza; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valerir 
T.  Ebreo; 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Chry/ 
^hos  Kyrlakou; 

:.R.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  yfr.  and 
Fred  T.  Winfield; 

h!&.  5144.  An  act  for  the  relief  9 (  Doyle  A. 
Ballot 

H.R.  5617.  An  act  for  the  relie/'af  Elizabeth 
Renee  Louise  Gabrielle  Hufferv 

H.R.  5983^  An  act  for  the  lj/ief  of  Pasquale 
Fiorica; 

H.R.  6092.  act  for  >he  relief  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Haytko; 

H.R.  6313.  An  i<yf  the  relief  of  Stanis¬ 
lav  Kuryj; 

H.R.  6320.  An  ac^or  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Mathews  and  others 

H.R.  7235.  An /act  toVmend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  re¬ 
lating  to  tiif' clerk  and  tn^  marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Cc 

H.R.  734ff.  An  aot  for  the  r&hef  of  Teresa 
Elliopoulos  and  Anastasia  Elliopoulos; 

H.R/7821.  An  act  for  the  relief^  Wlady- 
slawtTPytlak  Jarosz; 

LR.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of^oy  W. 
F^fcken; 

H.R.  8322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J^hn 
George  Kostantoyannis;  and 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certai? 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 


Louisiana  any  problem!  since  he  joined 
his  colleague  SenatopOCLLENDER  in  voting 
for  the  amendment 

Mr.  President,  Task  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  record  for  March 
3,  1964,  be  corrected  to  indicate  the  re¬ 
marks  were  /nine  and  not  those  of  the 
junior  Senior  from  Louisiana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  TJne  correction  will  be  made. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
love  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  executive  business,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  for  the  Far  East, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  19199)  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
lations  be  considered  en  bloc. 
sThe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion\  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


UNROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

le  message  further  announced  that 
ttfe  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  page  4020  of  yesterday’s  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  due  to  a  typographical 
error,  my  remarks  in  opposition  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Ellender’s  amendment  No.  440  are 
reported  as  being  those  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
error  will  not  cause  the  Senator  from 


UTED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  NClerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIEL’lS).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi¬ 
nations  be  considered  an  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objections  the  nomina¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  cbpfirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the\Presi- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  theSjon- 
firmation  of  all  these  nominations. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
porX  Without  objection,  the  President 
will  bis.  notified  forthwith. 


PROTOCOL  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATE  S\AND  GREECE,  FOR  THE 
AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAXA¬ 
TION— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECREC1 


Mr.  HUMPHRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cogent  that  the  in¬ 
junction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from  a 
protocol  with  Greece  \>n  double  taxa¬ 
tion  and  estate  taxes,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  \>f  the  United 
States  today — Executive  A  88th  Con- 
gres,  2d  session — that  the  message  and 
protocol  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  tne  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  proNtem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is\so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is 
follows: 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  protocol  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Greece, 
signed  at  Athens  on  February  12,  1964, 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  con¬ 
vention  of  February  20,  1950,  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  per¬ 


sons. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  4,  1964. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  resumed  the  consideration  of  legis¬ 
lative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  must  apologize  to  Senators  whom 
I  notified  yesterday  that  the  Burdick  - 
Humphrey  amendment  on  wheat  wou 
be  offered  and  would  be  voted  on  prio. 
the  close  of  yesterday’s  business/  Of 
course,  sometimes,  circumstances  develop 
which  cause  a  change  in  the  /recast; 
yesterday  the  result  was  tha/Senators 
who  remained  on  the  basis  o/the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
votes  would  be  taken,  foi/ld  toward  the 
end  of  the  evening  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  For  that,  I  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility;  and  to  Senators  who  proceeded  to 
cancel  engagement^ and  so  forth;  I  offer 
my  apologies. 

However,  it  the  intention  of  the 
leadership — if/the  Senate  concurs — to 
have  the  Senate  remain  in  session  until 
a  reasonable  hour  tonight;  that  con- 
sideratior/and  disposition  will  be  had  of 
the  pending  Williams  tobacco  amend¬ 
ment, /Ts  well  as  the  Burdick-Humphrey 
ameuument  on  wheat.  There  is  at  least 
onarmore  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
t^e  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 


mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ; 
there  is  a  very  important  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  having 
to  do  with  beef  quotas;  and  there  are  also 
other  amendments. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  on  the  basis , 
of  this  statement,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senate  would  be  prepared  to 
remain  in  session  until  a  reasonable  hour 
this  evening,  so  that  it  may  get  on  with 
this  measure,  which  is  most  important, 
and,  in  doing  so,  keep  commitments — at 
least  implied — in  connection  with  taking 
up  other  measures  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  assume  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
what  happened  in  connection  with  the 
Burdick  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinguished 
lenator  from  North  Dakota  was  asking 
>r  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Second,  I  knew  that  a  great  many, 
Senators  had  commitments  last  nig 
I  had  Rye,  and  I  could  not  keep  anwhf 
them;  bto  I  did  come  to  the  Chapber 
and  particularly  urged  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  not  to  call  up  his/&mend- 
ment  last  night,  since  he  wanted  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  it,  because  the  situation 
which  would  then  have  developed  would 
have  been  embarrassing  tif a  great  many 
Senators.  We  dicRnot/Know  where  to 
find  them ;  and  I  ha ds&mne  responsibility 
for  telling  them  thaLoUier  amendments, 
noncontroversial,  nnghD^je  taken  up,  if 
they  could  be  qujckly  disposed  of. 

So  there  was/that  colloquy.  and  such 
an  understan/ng  was  arrived^  at. 

I  can  understand  the  difficulty,  be 
cause  of  the  feeling  which  sometimes 
develops  ^Because  of  changes  iifofians ; 
but  I  support  the  majority  lead e\  and 
I  accept  my  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  that  situation. 

!r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
not  finding  fault  because  of  wha 
appened,  because  I  know  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  it. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  when  the 
leadership  makes  a  statement,  it  makes 
it  in  good  faith,  and  Senators  take  the 
word  of  the  leadership,  and  thus  give  up 
or  cancel  engagements  which  otherwise 
they  might  fulfill.  Sometimes  that  sit¬ 
uation  becomes  quite  embarrassing.  For 
example,  I  recall  that  2  days  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Pell]  was  on  the  floor,  and 
was  assured  by  me  that  amendments 
would  be  called  up  that  day  and  votes 
would  be  taken.  However,  as  the  sit¬ 
uation  developed,  no  amendments  were 
called  up  that  day  until  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  no  votes  were  taken;  and  a 
very  important  engagement  in  Rhode 
Island  which  he  had  made  3  or  4  months 
ago  had  to  “go  by  the  board,”  because 
of  the  assurance  I  gave  him. 

I  am  trying  to  develop  a  procedure 
which  will  insure  the  safety  of  Senators 
and  their  engagements,  and  will  also 
assure  them  that  when  they  are  told 


that  a  certain  course  will  be  followed 
and  that  the  Senate  will  remain  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  an  approximate  time,  they  can 
place  some  reliance  on  the  statemeni 
which  are  made  by  those  of  us  who  alte 
charged  in  some  degree  with  that/re 
sponsibility. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  449,  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CITATION  OF  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 
BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA-CONTI¬ 
NENTAL  CHAPTER  OF  THE  SONS 
)F  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  February  22, 
Washingtons’  Birthday  was  celebrated  by 
the  Philadelphia-Continental  chapter  of 
the  SonsNof  the  American  Revolution. 
The  commemorating  program  had  as  its 
setting  exercises  at  Independence  Hall, 
and  the  luncheon  at  the  Bellevue -Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel.  The  address  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  given  >by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  who  was 
awarded  the  annualVold  Medal  of  Good 
Citizenship. 

The  citation  to  the\3enator  was  as 
follows: 


< 


During  your  30  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  people  of  your  home  Stawe  of  Arkansas 
and  of  the  United  States,  your  n^my  distin¬ 
guished  contributions  to  the  v^fare  and 
progress  of  this  country  include 

1.  Improving  the  efficiency  of  Congress 
through  your  work  on  the  Hoover  Cob 
sion,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  man\  of 
its  recommendations; 
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2.  The  enactment  of  the  community  prop¬ 
erty  income  tax  law; 

3.  The  exposure  of  corruption  and  tyranny 
\n  labor  unions; 

V,  Long  and  constructive  service  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations; 

5.  'Strong  advocacy  of  flood  prevention  and 
development  of  the  Nation’s  water  resources; 

6.  Continuous  warfare  against  the  insid¬ 
ious  forces  of  communism; 

7.  Untiring  efforts  to  unmask  the  evils  of 
gangsterism\and  corruption;  and 

8.  Your  patriotism  and  statesmanship  and 
devotion  to  those  high  principles  of  freedom 
and  humanity  utoon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded;  principles  which  this  society  has 
actively  sought  to 'perpetuate — 

Now  therefore  under  the  authority  granted 
me  by  the  board  of Nmanagement  of  the 
Philadelphia-Continental  chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  present  to  you  our  highest 
award,  our  Gold  Medal  of  Good  Citizenship. 
We  bestow  it  upon  you  witlv  our  sincere 
admiration  and  esteem.  \ 

Hamilton  Cochran, 

President. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  22,  TUG 4. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentations,  our 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Hams, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  senile 
Senator  from  Arkansas:  > 

After  being  related  to  the  Senate  for  20 
years  my  appraisal  of  the  Member  of  that 
body  is  not  a  superficial  one.  Out  of  my 
personal  knowledge  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tion,  may  I  say  that  in  my  judgment  you 
could  not  have  selected  an  American  more 
worthy  of  this  recognition  than  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan.  He  is  a  true  Son  of 
the  American  Revolution.  On  the  flag  under 
which  he  marches  against  foes  of  America  at 
home  and  abroad  is  the  inscription  the  first 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  inscribed  on  their 
banner — “Don’t  tread  on  me.” 

In  the  herculean  task  of  turning  the 
searchlight  on  rampant  evils  which  threaten 
the  very  life  and  future  of  the  Republic  this 
great  American  has  rendered,  and  is  render¬ 
ing,  a  service  of  vital  importance  to  his  Na¬ 
tion.  Without  fear  or  favor  he  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  trace  rottenness  to  its  slimy  lairs.  I 
do  not  know  any  person  in  public  life  who 
more  perfectly  fits  the  frame  J.  G.  Holland 
has  fashioned: 

“God  give  us  men.  A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 
ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flattery  without 
winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking.” 

And  may  we  add  that  in  all  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  achievements  he  is  aided  and 
backed  by  his  lovely  lady,  Mrs.  McClellan. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  repeal  the  price  support  pro¬ 


gram  for  tobacco.  Recently  the  Surgeon 
General  issued  a  rather  strong  report 
condemning  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  health 
of  American  citizens.  Thus  we  now  have 
two  contradictory  programs ;  one  agency 
of  the  Government  has  suggested  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  to  health 
while  another  agency  of  Government 
last  year  spent  approximately  $40  mil¬ 
lion  to  support  and  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  same  commodity. 

Why  should  the  Government  spend 
$40  million  annually  to  subsidize  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco,  a  commodity  so 
strongly  criticized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral? 

In  fiscal  1963  under  the  price  support 
program  we  spent  $16,070,133.  In  that 
same  year  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
we  sold  $23,296,365  worth  of  tobacco  for 
so-called  soft  currencies  while  we  dis¬ 
tributed  another  $1,606,882  worth  under 
title  IV.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  sales 
for  soft  currencies  are  in  effect  gifts  to 
those  countries.  The  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  are  the  ones  who  pay.  Therefore,  we 
have  a  total  $40,973,000  which  was  spent 
last  year  to  support  and  encourage  the 
production  of  tobacco,  a  commodity 
which  has  been  declared  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
American  citizens. 

This  contradictory  program  should  be 
repealed.  The  pending  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  use 
of  tobacco  or  interfere  with  its  produc¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  subject  which  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  agencies  on  later 
recommendation,  or  by  the  States  if 
they  see  fit.  This  amendment  does  not 
deal  with  that  question.  All  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  we  stop  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  the  U.S.  Government  spend 
$40  million  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
support  a  commodity  which  no  one  has 
said  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  health 
of  America  but  which  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  best  medical  authorities  in 
the  country  have  determined  would  be 
injurious  to  our  health. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  . 
Many  other  Senators  from  tobacco-pro¬ 
ducing  States  desire  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject,  and  I  shall  speak  briefly. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  the  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  offer  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  radical  approach  to 
propose  the  destruction  of  the  tobacco 
program,  and  without  any  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
•and  Forestry,  or  by  any  other  committee 
of  Congress. 

As  background  for  my  statement 
against  his  amendment,  I  shall  discuss, 
first,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  program;  second,  the  report  on 
smoking  and  health  to  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  referred;  and  third,  I  may  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  morality  of  the 
amendment  because,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  offering  the 
amendment  as  a  moral  amendment. 

I  am  sure  I  share  the  position  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  that  I  am  in¬ 


terested  in  this  question  from  two  view¬ 
points.  I  am  interested  in  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  health  of  our  people, 
and  admittedly,  I  am  interested  in  the 
economic  effect  this  amendment  would 
have  upon  my  State,  Kentucky,  and  its 
thousands  of  small  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  economy  of  our  country. 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram.  Tobacco  is  grown  by  approxi¬ 
mately  750,000  farmers  in  21  States  of 
the  Union,  including  Kentucky.  It  is 
the  fifth  largest  cash  crop  among  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  In  export  value,  it 
stands  third.  Generally,  our  exports  of 
tobacco  are  sold  for  cash.  For  example, 
in  1963  the  total  value  of  all  tobacco  ex¬ 
ports  was  $378,500,000.  Only  $21,600,- 
000  of  that  amount  was  sold,  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  for  local  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Several  types  of  tobacco  are  produced 
in  the  21  States  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  largest  volume  of  tobacco,  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  is  produced  in  the  State 
of  my  colleagues  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan],  The  sec¬ 
ond  largest  tobacco  crop  is  burley  to¬ 
bacco,  of  which  my  State,  Kentucky,  is 
the  chief  producer.  Dark  tobacco  is  also 
grown  in  many  States,  including  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

After  I  complete  my  statement,  I  shall 
ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
tables  indicating  the  different  types  of 
tobacco  produced,  the  States  in  which 
they  are  produced,  the  number  of  allot¬ 
ments,  and  acreage  of  tobacco  grown  in 
each  State ;  a  table  showing  the  value  of 
tobacco  exports,  and  other  related  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
spoken  of  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  a  table,  containing  figures 
which  have  been  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  shows 
that,  over  the  life  of  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram,  since  1933,  its  total  cost  has  been 
less  than  $40  million.  More  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion  has  been  loaned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment — advanced  to  growers  to  support 
the  price  they  receive  for  their  tobacco 
at  the  annual  auction  sales — but  almost 
all  has  been  repaid.  The  total  loss  to 
the  Government  has  been  only  about  2 
percent  of  that  amount,  or  as  I  have 
said,  less  than  $40  million. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  tobacco  program  has  worked  more 
efficiently,  with  the  least  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  than  any  other  farm  program 
in  effect  today? 

Mi\  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  fact  will  be  admitted  by  any¬ 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  to¬ 
bacco  program.  The  tobacco  program 
has  been  the  least  costly  of  all  our  farm 
programs.  There  is  a  question  whether 
it  has  cost  anything  at  all.  When  one 
considers  that  over  the  entire  life  of  the 
program  the  cost  to  the  Government  has 
been  less  than  $40  million,  and  I  know 
that  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco  that 
cost  has  been  on  interest  and  has  not 
been  a  loss  on  principal;  and  when  one 
considers  that  tobacco  has  been  the  third 
crop  in  value  so  far  as  agricultural  ex- 
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ports  are  concerned,  and  therefore  has 
had  a  significant  impact  on  preserving 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  in  gross 
trade;  and  when  one  considers  that  the 
crop  has  provided  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  in 
revenue,  and  an  additional  $1.2  billion  to 
the  States,  I  doubt  if  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  there  has  been  any  loss  so  far  as  the 
tobacco  program  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  growers,  many  in¬ 
dustries  are  concerned  with  tobacco.  I 
have  been  informed  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  about  17  million  workers  in 
this  country  have  some  part  in  the  total 
tobacco  industry. 

What  is  the  program  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  abolish?  He  says  it  is  a  program 
to  encourage  the  production  of  tobacco. 
Actually,  this  program— commenced  in 
1933,  enacted  in  approximately  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  in  1938  and  amended  in  1948 
and  1949 — is  designed  to  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco,  and  to  provide  fair 
prices  for  growers. 

The  tobacco  program  is  designed  to 
allocate  acreage  for  tobacco  production 
to  farmers.  The  farmers  themselves  vote 
upon  the  program  and  accept  controls. 
No  group  of  farmers  in  the  United  States 
has  been  more  willing,  or  has  better  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  ability  to  limit  their  own 
production,  than  the  tobacco  farmers. 

The  program  also  provides  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  of  grading,  which 
helps  to  secure  quality  tobacco  and  good 
tobacco,  instead  of  cheap  types  of  to¬ 
bacco. 

There  is  a  price  support  factor  in¬ 
volved.  The  price  support,  of  course,  is 
the  compelling  factor  which  encourages 
farmers  to  limit  production. 

In  1948,  I  was  in  the  Senate  for  a 
2 -year  term  when  the  first  farm  program 
after  the  war  was  adopted,  the  late  Sen¬ 
ator  Barkley — our  former  Vice  President 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  Senate — and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  law  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  ever  since,  and  which  provides  for 
tobacco  a  fixed  support  price  equal  to 
90  percent  of  parity. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  this  sup¬ 
port  price  for  tobacco.  The  primary  use 
of  tobacco  is  for  smoking,  with  other  mi¬ 
nor  purposes.  It  is  purchased  by  a  few 
companies.  There  is  no  normal  market 
for  tobacco;  so  it  is  imperative  that  there 
be  a  fixed  price  support  for  otherwise 
prices  would  drop  to  a  very  low  level. 

I  am  very  happy  about  the  fact  that  in 
1948  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
joined  in  adopting  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Barkley  joined  with  me  in  offer¬ 
ing,  and  which  has  prevailed  ever  since. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  economic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  tobacco  program.  I  sum¬ 
marize  by  saying  that  it  affects  more 
than  700,000  farmers  in  this  country,  in 
21  States.  It  is  the  fifth  largest  cash 
crop.  It  is  the  third  crop  in  value  of  ex¬ 
ports.  The  farmers  themselves  have  po¬ 
liced  the  tobacco  program  very  carefully. 
Instead  of  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
tobacco  in  this  country,  there  has  been 
a  steady  reduction. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  report, 
“Smoking  and  Health.”  I  said  the  other 
day,  when  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


submitted  his  amendment,  that  I  had 
read  the  report.  I  spent  an  entire  day 
reading  it  and  I  have  studied  it  since. 

I  am  not  here  to  derogate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  report.  We  are  all  interested 
in  health  and  the  report  must  be  given 
attention.  But  it  should  be  known  that 
the  Commisison,  under  the  leadership 
of  Surgeon  General  Luther  L.  Terry, 
made  several  important  declarations. 

First,  the  report  declares  that  its  find¬ 
ings  are  not  based  upon  new  research 
and  that  the  Commission  examined  re¬ 
ports  and  memorandums  which  had  been 
prepared  from  past  research,  and  that 
upon  an  evaluation  of  those  reports  and 
memorandums  it  made  its  findings. 

The  Commission  also  admitted  that  its 
findings  were  largely  based  upon  the 
principle  of  statistical  association,  but  it 
did  declare  that  upon  its  estimate  and 
judgment  of  statistical  correlations  it 
made  the  finding  of  causality. 

The  Commission  further  stated  that  at 
first  it  considered  an  encyclopedic  ap¬ 
proach  to  its  studies.  That  is,  that  it 
would  consider  not  only  the  effects  of 
smoking  but  also  related  factors  such  as 
air  pollution.  The  Commission  later  de¬ 
termined  that  it  could  not  make  such  an 
exhaustive  study.  It  admitted  that  there 
could  be — and  probably  are — many  oth¬ 
er  factors  which  have  relation  to  the 
health  problems  the  report  discusses. 

Among  other  things,  the  Commission 
stated  that  there  were  some  conclusions 
in  the  report  which  were  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain;  for  example,  that  the  same  factors 
which  it  thought  had  influence  upon 
causation  of  disease  in  men  did  not  have 
the  same  influence  on  women.  It  could 
not  explain  that  distinction. 

To  show  how  the  report  has  been  mis¬ 
interpreted,  I  point  out  that  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  report  was  filed,  the  news 
media — and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  this, 
because  the  stories  were  based  on  a 
statement  made  by  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
Terry — reported  that  filters  had  no  val¬ 
ue.  To  the  contrary,  the  report  said 
that  further  research  in  filters  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

After  the  report  was  filed,  I  wrote  Sur¬ 
geon  General  Terry  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  not  correct  that  further  research 
was  needed,  particularly  research  on 
filters.  He  replied  that  my  statement 
wras  correct.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  commenting  on  the  report,  and 
plaoed  General  Terry's  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

My  point  in  speaking  about  the  report, 
as  I  said,  is  not  to  derogate  it,  but  to 
point  out  that  the  report  itself  makes 
clear  that  the  findings  are  not  final, 
and  that  much  more  research  is  needed. 

Research  is  in  progress. 

In  my  own  State,  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  a  research  center  on  tobacco 
has  been  established,  financed  by  the 
State  and  by  Federal  funds.  Measures 
are  now  before  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  additional  research. 

For  nearly  10  years,  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  has  engaged  in  research  at  a  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Independent 
scientists  have  also  engaged  in  much  re¬ 
search. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  report  indicates  that  the  tobacco 
leaf  itself  has  no  factor  in  it  which 
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causes  or  is  related  to  the  diseases  which 
the  report  specified,  but  it  is  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  any  vegetable  matter,  the  inhala¬ 
tion  of  smoke,  with  which  the  report  is 
largely  concerned. 

Why  do  I  take  time  to  talk  about  the 
report  and  the  importance  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry?  I  do  so  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  to  other  Senators, 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and 
rather  arrogant  on  our  part,  to  assume 
that  we  know  more  about  this  subject, 
and  know  more  about  what  should  be 
done,  than  the  various  commissions, 
agencies,  and  scientists  Engaged  in  the 
study  of  this  question. 

For  example,  the  Special  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Surgeon 
General  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  its  studies  in  two  phases. 

The  first  phase  has  been  completed. 
It  involved  a  study  of  past  research  and 
produced  findings  based  upon  the  study 
of  research  which  had  been  conducted 
in  past  years. 

The  Surgeon  General  states  in  the 
introduction  to  the  report  that  a  second 
phase  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  second  phase  will  be  conducted  by 
another  group,  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  implement  the  first 
phase  of  the  report.  The  second  phase, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  commenced. 

There  are  other  measures  before  the 
Congress  to  determine  how  the  report 
might  be  implemented,  but  they  do  not 
suggest  that  the  tobacco  program  be 
abolished,  as  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  do  not  know  what  authority  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has,  but  at  least 
it  will  hold  hearings  to  consider  meas¬ 
ures  to  implement  the  report. 

I  return  to  my  point  that  even  consid¬ 
ering  the  long  studies  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  led  to  the  report, 
“Smoking  and  Health,”  the  Commission 
did  not  feel  itself  qualified,  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  had  been  undertaken,  to  make 
recommendations  of  any  character. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
ask  him  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  was 
submitted  to  that  committee  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  its  Members. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  this  question,  and  we 
must  discuss  it  initially  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
spent  some  time  developing  the  facts 
regarding  the  economic  importance  of 
tobacco  and  also  commenting  upon  the 
report  “Smoking  and  Health.”  I  do  not 
believe  the  offering  of  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  can  be  justified. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  such  an  amendment  to 
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a  farm  bill  which  has  come  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  when  no  careful  consideration 
can  be  given  to  this  important  problem. 
It  is  wrong  for  us  to  try  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  that  subject,  with  all  the 
aspects  that  are  involved,  in  the  kind 
of  short  debate  that  we  can  have  in  the 
Senate  today. 

Therefore  I  urge,  with  all  my  energy 
and  strength,  that  the  Senate  not  adopt 
the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
question  of  morality,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  by  my  friend  from  Dela¬ 
ware.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  many 
of  us  could  have  different  views.  It  is  a 
philosophical  subject,  and  a  religious 
subject. 

First,  even  from  the  moral  viewpoint, 
we  would  have  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  on  the  question  of  smok¬ 
ing  and  health.  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  adopted,  but  if  it  should  be 
adopted  the  tobacco  program  would  be 
destroyed.  The  first  result  would  be  un¬ 
limited  production  of  tobacco  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Today  production  is 
controlled  and  limited.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted,  tobacco  production 
would  mount,  and  the  result  would  be 
cheap  tobacco,  at  disastrous  prices  to  our 
farmers. 

The  second  result  would  be  the  end  of 
supervision  of  the  quality  of  tobacco,  for 
Government  grading  would  end. 
Trashy  tobacco  would  be  produced.  I 
am  not  talking  about  “trash,”  which  is 
a  good  quality  of  tobacco.  That  is  a 
word  which  is  used  in  the  trade. 

Who  would  benefit  by  this  amend¬ 
ment?  The  manufacturers  would  buy 
cheap  tobacco.  They  could  produce,  if 
they  desired  to  do  so,  a  cheaper  package 
of  cigarettes.  Even  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  effect  would  probably 
be  to  promote  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
rather  than  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
my  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  increase  the  smoking  habits 
of  millions  of  people,  because  cigarettes 
would  probably  be  produced  at  half  price. 
Cigarettes  would  be  cheaper,  and  a  great 
many  more  people  would  smoke.  The 
price  of  35  cents  a  package  prevents 
many  people  from  smoking.  That  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  price  of  a  package 
of  cigarettes  were  15  cents. 

If  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  stop  people  from  smok¬ 
ing,  he  will  not  accomplish  it  with  his 
amendment.  He  would  really  increase 
the  smoking  habit.  Of  course,  that 
would  suit  us  fine,  so  long  as  the  support 
price  were  not  taken  off  tobacco.  He  is 
evidently  defeating  the  very  result  he 
wishes  to  bring  about. 

As  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
l Mr.  Ervin]  pointed  out,  we  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  No  question  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  brought  before  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  study; 
nor  has  the  subject  even  been  suggested. 
It  would  be  unwise  and  foolish  to  adopt 
a  proposal  of  this  magnitude  without  any 
study  or  hearings  on  it.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  not  go  into  this  matter  blindly 
merely  because  an  amendment  is  offered 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  much  more  time.  I  shall 
conclude  very  quickly.  I  was  discussing 
morality,  and  I  was  saying  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  increase 
the  production  of  cheap  tobacco,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  manufacturers’  bill.  The 
only  group  in  our  country  which  would 
be  ground  under,  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  would  be  the  700,000  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  who  produce  the  tobacco. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  would  strike 
at  one  group,  namely  the  growers,  and 
impose  a  penalty  on  them.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  right. 

With  all  due  respect,  if  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  so  important  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done,  there  are  two  ways  he 
could  approach  the  matter.  The  more 
direct  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
would  be  to  do  what  was  done  under  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion — prohibit  the  production,  manufac¬ 
ture,  distribution,  and  use  of  tobacco.  I 
am  not  for  this  approach,  the  Senator 
does  not  propose  it,  and  I  know  no  one 
who  does.  The  President’s  Commission 
does  not  recommend  this;  nor  is  it  rec¬ 
ommended  by  anyone  else. 

The  second  way  to  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  directly  would  be  to  remove  all  the 
taxes  on  tobacco.  It  brings  about  $3.3 
billion  a  year  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes.  If  it  is  immoral  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  spend  $40  million,  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  tobacco,  it  is  immoral  for  it  to 
collect  $3.3  billion  a  year  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco.  I  suggest  to  my  dear 
friend  that  he  propose  an  amendment  to 
remove  the  excise  on  taxes  on  tobacco. 

At  some  point,  after  there  has  been 
sufficient  debate  and  if  my  colleagues 
from  tobacco  States  agree,  I  expect  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  important  as  it  is,  has  not  had 
any  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  which  I  serve  or  by  any 
committee  of  Congress.  Consideration 
of  the  tobacco  economy  must  be  given. 
The  report  “Smoking  and  Health,”  which 
I  have  not  derogated,  but  which  I  have 
tried  to  place  in  its  proper  scope  and 
perspective,  has  noted  that  there  are 
other  phases  in  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee’s  work  which  must  be  concluded.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  an  improper  approach  to  the 
matter.  It  would  strike  at  700,000  farm 
families  in  21  States,  who  cannot  be 
blamed  for  any  situation  which  may  have 
arisen  because  of  the  report. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  finally  have 
to  base  his  proposal  upon  the  ground 
of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  supporting  a  program  which 
the  Senator  believes  has  been  conclu¬ 
sively  and  finally  determined,  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  adverse  to  health — al¬ 
though  that  is  not  correct.  However.  I 
appeal  to  Senators  to  reject  the  amend¬ 
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ment.  It  would  be  ineffective;  it  would 
be  unjust  to  tobacco  farmers;  it  would 
be  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  assert  an 
omniscience  which  we  certainly  do  not 
possess. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
told  this  story  in  the  Senate  before.  I 
will  tell  it  again,  because  it  illustrates 
the  unreliability  of  inferences  based  on 
statistics.  An  old  mountaineer  down  in 
my  country  bought  his  groceries  on  cred¬ 
it.  When  he  went  to  the  neighborhood 
grocery  store  to  pay  his  bill,  the  grocer 
informed  him  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  The  old  mountaineer  thought  it 
was  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  entered  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test.  The  grocer  got  out  his  account 
books,  laid  them  on  the  counter,  and 
said,  “Here  are  the  figures.  You  know, 
figures  don’t  lie.”  The  old  mountaineer 
said,  “No,  figures  don’t  lie,  but  liars  sure 
do  figure.” 

Liars  are  not  the  only  ones  who  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  honest  men  figure,  and 
any  man  resorting  to  figures  to  prove  a 
point  can  prove  anything. 

For  example,  one  might  say  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  smoke  more 
cigarettes  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
span  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  longer 
than  in  any  other  land.  This  proves 
that  smoking  cigarettes,  instead  of  caus¬ 
ing  death,  prolongs  life. 

I  have  before  me  statistics  which  were 
used  in  a  speech  before  the  Cancer  So- 
'ciety,  with  some  tables  used  by  the 
speaker.  One  table  shows  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  smokes  cigarettes,  he  will  probably 
live  to  be  some  69  years  of  age,  and  that 
he  is  far  more  likely  to  die  at  age  69  or 
thereafter  if  he  smokes  cigarettes  than 
he  is  likely  to  die  at  age  50. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  economic 
impact  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  have  upon  one  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  activities  in 
the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  desires  to 
abolish  price  supports  on  tobacco  in  or¬ 
der  to  save  a  possible  Federal  expendi¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  $40  million  a  year. 
The  Senator’s  economics  are  much 
worse  than  those  of  the  man  who  killed 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  be¬ 
cause  after  the  man  had  killed  the  goose, 
he  still  had  the  flesh  of  the  goose  to  eat, 
even  though  he  had  lost  the  golden  eggs 
of  the  future. 

Tobacco  users  pay  $3.3  billion  a  year 
directly  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  excise  taxes  alone.  Of 
this  sum,  approximately  $2,034  million  is 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
excise  taxes.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  undoubtedly  collects  many 
other  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  on  incomes  derived  from  the 
sale  or  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
its  products.  Further,  the  States  and 
the  local  subdivisions  of  those  States  col¬ 
lect  many  millions  of  dollars  as  ad  val¬ 
orem  taxes  upon  the  lands  used  for  the 
growing  of  tobacco,  upon  the  factories 
which  manufacture  tobacco,  and  upon 
the  activities  of  those  who  sell  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 
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In  the  United  States,  750,000  farm 
families  obtain  their  bread,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  growing  tobacco;  96,000  persons 
obtain  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
families  by  working  in  the  plants  which 
process  tobacco.  We  have  had  sad  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  subject  in  the  past, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  tobacco  which  the  amendment 
would  abolish.  We  saw  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  growing  of  tobacco  were 
usually  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  their  homes  were  sold  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  under  foreclosures  of  mortgages. 
If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
not  only  have  a  tendency  to  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  $2  billion  in  excise  taxes  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  collects  upon  tobacco 
products,  and  of  decreasing  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner  the  excise  taxes  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  paid  to  States  and  local 
subdivisions  of  States  upon  such  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  it  would  result  in  the  virtual 
bankruptcy  of  thousands  of  tobacco 
growers.  It  would  do  more  to  bring  de¬ 
pression  upon  this  country  than  any 
other  single  amendment  that  could  be 
offered  in  the  Senate  or  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress.  All  of  this  would  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  about  $40  million  a 
year. 

Respectfully  submit  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  in  offering  an  amendment 
of  this  nature. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  accept  a  condemnation 
of  tobacco  upon  a  report  issued  by  some 
physicians  who,  according  to  the  picture 
which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  tele¬ 
cast,  were  sitting  in  a  smoke-filled  room, 
at  the  time  they  considered  the  report. 
The  picture  revealed  that  at  least 
one-third  of  them  were  smoking  cig¬ 
arettes  and  another  third  were  smoking 
pipes  or  cigars  at  the  time  they  ap¬ 
proved  the  report.  Evidently  they  had 
read  the  statistics  used  by  the  speaker 
before  the  Cancer  Society  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  cigarette  smoker  is  more 
likely  to  live  to  the  age  of  some  69  years 
rather  than  to  die  prior  to  that  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  so  well 
pointed  out,  the  report  was  not  based  on 
research  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  instead,  it  was  based  on  statistics 
gathered  here,  there,  and  yonder.  The 
same  statistics  have  been  considered  by 
other  physicians,  who,  in  many  cases, 
had  drawn  different  inferences  from 
them. 

Before  I  mention  the  conclusions  which 
other  men  have  drawn  from  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  I  should  like  to  corroborate  the 
statement  made  by  the  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  was  admitted  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  were  far  from  established,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  constituted,  at  the 
most,  inferences  drawn  from  statistics. 

Other  men  had  considered  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  had  drawn  different  conclu¬ 
sions  from  them. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Can¬ 
cer  Bulletin  for  May  and  June  1963,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  some  important 
medical  statisticians  do  not  subscribe  to 


the  theory  that  there  is  any  causal  re¬ 
lationship  between  smoking  and  lung 
cancer.  This  issue  of  the  bulletin  con¬ 
tained  an  article  by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson, 
whom  the  bulletin  calls  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  dean  of  American  medical  statis¬ 
ticians.  The  bulletin  states  that  Dr. 
Berkson  holds  both  an  M.D.  degree 
and  a  doctor  of  science  degree,  and  has 
served  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Bio¬ 
metric  and  Medical  Statistics  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  for  many  years  and  as  a 
professor  in  the  medical  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  since  1932,  and 
is  a  member  of  numerous  statistical  so¬ 
cieties.  The  bulletin  declares  that  Dr. 
Berkson’s  opinion  is  important,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  readers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  consider  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
by  reading  what  Dr.  Berkson  had  to  say. 

In  his  article  in  the  May-June  1963 
issue  of  the  Cancer  Bulletin,  Dr.  Berkson 
sets  forth  in  lucid  language  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  theory  that  there  is  a 
causal  connection  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  has  not  been  proved  by  the 
available  data. 

The  article  tells  of  Dr.  Berkson’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  study  in  this  field  and  of 
his  analysis  of  the  available  statistical 
information.  It  points  out  that  some  of 
this  statistical  information  merely  in¬ 
dicates,  at  the  worst  that  death  from 
lung  cancer  among  those  who  regularly 
smoke  cigarettes  is  only  13y2  percent 
greater  than  among  nonsmokers.  In 
other  words,  this  particular  statistical 
data  simply  indicates  that  for  100  non- 
smokers  who  die  of  lung  cancer,  113  54 
cigarette  smokers  die  of  lung  cancer. 
Dr.  Berkson  asserts  that  in  his  opinion 
and  that  of  others  this  difference  in  the 
incidence  of  death  was  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  constitutions  of  the 
smokers  of  cigarettes  and  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  nonsmokers  of  cigarettes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  data. 

I  have  studied  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  give 
proper  consideration  to  many  very  sig¬ 
nificant  factors.  Many  physicians  and 
medical  statisticians  concerned  with  re¬ 
search  in  cancer  state,  in  effect,  that 
there  is  no  real  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  lung  cancer  is  on  the  increase.  Dr. 
Berkson  points  to  investigations  made 
by  a  distinguished  British  physician  in 
this  field,  a  Dr.  Ellis,  as  I  recall  his  name, 
Dr.  Ellis  investigated  the  vital  statistic 
records  of  London,  which  antedate  by 
many  years  the  vital  statistic  records 
in  the  United  States.  Such  investigation 
led  Dr.  Ellis  and  others  to  reach  the 
conclusion,  based  upon  this  study  of  the 
vital  statistics  records  of  London,  that 
before  the  present  methods  of  diagnosing 
lung  cancer  evolved,  a  large  percentage 
of  those  whose  death  was  attributed  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  actually  died 
of  lung  cancer. 

Other  studies  in  this  field  indicate  that 
since  the  medical  profession  has  learned 
to  arrest  tuberculosis  and  prolong  the 
lives  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
died  from  this  dreaded  disease  of  former 
days,  many  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
occur  in  later  years  among  those  having- 
arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

These  researches  suggest  that  al¬ 
though  medical  science  is  able  to  arrest 
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active  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  multitudes 
of  persons,  these  persons  often  have  tu¬ 
bercular  scars,  and  that  in  subsequent 
years  they  die  of  lung  cancer  which 
forms  at  the  tubercular  scars,  regardless 
of  whether  they  smoke  or  do  not  smoke. 

These  researches  also  indicate  that 
smoking  is  often  beneficial  to  persons  of 
nervous  temperament  who  have  arrested 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  that  smokers  are 
more  likely  than  nonsmokers  to  escape  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  active,  form 
as  a  result  of  the  relaxation  which  smok¬ 
ing  affords. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  his  col¬ 
league? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
very  glad  my  colleague  has  brought  out 
that  point;  I  think  he  is  highly  correct 
in  doing  so. 

We  realize  that  only  a  few  years  ago, 
practically  every  county  in  the  United 
States  had  a  tubercular  sanatorium. 
Now  such  sanatoriums  are  practically  ex¬ 
tinct;  but  a  great  many  persons  have 
been  cured  in  them,  and  millions  of 
those  pereons  are  still  living.  When  they 
leave  the  sanatoriums,  they  have  tuber¬ 
cular  scars. 

Furthermore,  as  my  colleague  has 
said,  in  the  past,  many  cases  were  diag¬ 
nosed  as  consumption  or  tuberculosis, 
whereas  no  doubt  many  of  those  persons 
had  lung  cancer,  and  no  doubt  many 
persons  who  actually  died  of  lung  can¬ 
cer  were  said  to  have  died  of  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  I  never  heard  of 
lung  cancer  to  any  great  extent.  It  is 
something  new.  I  believe  it  has  been 
overplayed  badly,  or  else  the  medical 
profession  has  defined  what  it  is  in 
contrast  to  what  we  used  to  know  about 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  doctors.  I  do  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  can  tell  us  what  causes 
cancer  in  virtually  any  area.  I  doubt 
whether  the  medical  profession  can  real¬ 
ly  tell  us  what  cancer  is,  much  less  what 
causes  it.  I  make  that  statement  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
dislike  to  see  anyone  charge  lung  cancer 
in  the  United  States  to  smoking  cigarets 
or  tobacco  of  any  description.  I  happen 
to  know  of  three  people  who  died  of  lung 
cancer  who  never  in  their  lives  smoked. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  Chamber  thinking 
about  the  subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  also  know  a  number  of 
persons  who  would  answer  to  that  de¬ 
scription. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
had  never  smoked  in  their  lives.  One 
was  violently  opposed  to  tobacco  in  any 
form. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  I  hear  people  talk¬ 
ing  about  our  sins  and  what  they  do  to 
us,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a 
prominent  citizen  who  lived  to  be  96 
years  of  age.  On  his  96th  birthday  the 
newspapers  sent  their  reporters  out  to 
interview  him.  One  of  them  asked,  “To 
what  do  you  attribute  your  long  life?’’ 
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The  old  man  replied,  “I  attribute  it  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  never  taken  a  drink 
of  an  alcoholic  beverage  or  smoked  a 
cigarette  in  all  my  days.” 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  noise  in 
an  adjoining  room  that  sounded  like  a 
combined  earthquake  and  cyclone.  One 
of  the  newspaper  reporters  said,  ‘‘Good 
Lord,  what  is  that?” 

The  old  man  said,  “That  is  my  old 
daddy  in  there  on  one  of  his  periodic 
drunks.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  about  the  favorable  ef¬ 
fects  of  smoking.  I  know  that  some  may 
smile  at  that  suggestion.  But  I  mention 
the  subject  to  advert  to  the  point  I  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  people  have  not 
read  the  report. 

In  the  report  is  a  section  upon  the 
favorable  effects  of  smoking.  It  proves 
again  that  people  have  made  judgments 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  which  are  not 
justified.  The  amendment,  which  is 
based  upon  a  report  which  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  points  out  further  reasons  why  the 
conclusion  is  premature. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  illustration  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  I 
invite  attention  to  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
poem  “The  Betrothed,”  in  which,  in 
poetic  language,  he  said : 

And  the  gloom  of  my  bachelor  days  is  flecked 

with  the  cherry  light  stumps  that  I  burned 

to  Friendship,  and  pleasure,  and  work,  and 

fight. 

He  stated  this  truth  in  this  poem, 
which  described  in  jesting  guise  a  man’s 
controversy  with  his  sweetheart,  Maggie, 
who  wanted  him  to  give  up  smoking. 
The  man  made  this  oft  quoted  assertion : 

And  a  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a  good 
cigar  is  a  smoke. 

I  believe  that  if  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  read  a 
little  poetry  and  get  a  little  bit  of 
romance  in  his  soul,  he  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
smoking. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina  if 
the  Senate  does  not  have  before  it  a 
bill  pertaining  to  agriculture;  and  if 
health  bills  ought  not  to  be  considered 
at  a  different  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  his  observation.  This  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  for  an  amendment  of  the 
character  proposed.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  promote  agriculture,  and  not 
to  drive  it  into  bankruptcy.  Thousands 
of  farmers  who  engage  in  agriculture 
would  be  plunged  into  bankruptcy  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  I  ask  the,  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  if  in  the  Appalachian 
areas  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  North  Carolina  there  are  not 


many  small  farmers  whose  only  cash  in¬ 
come  results  from  their  tobacco  crop. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Many  people  in  the  States  which 
he  has  named,  and  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  areas  of  those  States,  could 
not  buy  shoes  for  their  children  if  it 
were  not  for  the  money  they  obtain  from 
the  sale  of  the  burley  tobacco  which  they 
grow  on  small  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  That  is  about  the 
only  cash  income  that  they  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  the  only  way  they 
have  to  get  money. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Many  factors  that  must 
be  considered  to  reach  a  correct  con¬ 
clusion  have  been  omitted  from  the  data 
underlying  the  report.  For  example, 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  have 
found  that  there  are  more  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  in  congested  urban  areas 
than  there  are  in  rural  areas.  We  all 
know  that  in  congested  urban  areas 
carbon  monoxide  is  injected  into  the  air, 
and  noxious  vapors  and  fumes  are 
emitted  from  manufacturing  plants  of 
one  kind  or  another.  What  is  the  re¬ 
lationship,  if  any,  between  these  things 
and  lung  cancer?  What  is  the  relation¬ 
ship,  if  any,  between  diet  and  cancer? 
What  is  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
scores  of  other  factors  and  cancer?  The 
report  does  not  tell  us.  Many  things  must 
be  evaluated  by  research  before  a  re¬ 
liable  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

At  one  time  doctors  noted  that  in  areas 
of  the  country  in  which  the  people  ate 
a  great  quantity  of  com  or  corn  products 
pellagra  was  widespread.  Instead  of 
conducting  research — as  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  tobacco — the  doctors 
said,  “Pellagra  is  caused  by  eating  com.” 
That  was  a  public  statement  of  position 
made  at  that  time.  That  is  what  the 
departments  of  health  stated.  Some 
doctors  refused  to  accept  this  apparently 
obvious  conclusion  and  insisted  that 
there  should  be  research  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  diet  of  people  suffering  with 
pellagra.  As  a  result  of  the  research 
that  followed  it  was  found  that  pellagra 
was  not  caused  by  eating  corn  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  caused  by  not  eating 
green  vegetables  containing  niacin.  Yet 
those  who  had  assumed  the  original 
medical  position  based  their  assertion 
that  pellagra  was  caused  by  eating  corn 
on  statistics  as  reliable  as  the  data  on 
which  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
erals’  Committee  was  based..  I  make  this 
statement  because  I  have  read  about 
everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject 
that  is  available  to  me. 

For  a  long  time  doctors  noticed  that 
people  who  suffered  from  malaria  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps.  So 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de¬ 
composition  of  vegetable  matters  in 
swamps  caused  bad  air  or  miasma.  So 
to  the  disease  was  given  the  name 
“malaria,”  which  was  derived  from  two 
Latin  words  which  mean  “bad  air.” 
Publicly,  in  committee  meetings,  and  in 
medical  cpnventions  the  doctors  declared 
with  absolute  assurance  that  malaria 
was  caused  by  breathing  bad  air  gen¬ 
erated  in  swamps  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  Later  research  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  there  is  no  relationship 


whatever  between  malaria  and  breathing 
bad  air  generated  in  swamps.  It  revealed 
that  malaria  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a 
female  anopheles  mosquito  which  has 
previously  bitten  an  infected  person. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  the  report  does  not  purport 
to  be  conclusive ;  it  suggests  that  further 
research  is  needed. 

Some  time  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  editorial  in  which  it  was 
stated : 

The  fact  is  that  nohody  has  yet  proved  any 
case  against  cigarettes  to  our  satisfaction. 
We’d  suppose  that  cigarettes  are  bad  for 
some  people  and  not  for  others,  but  much 
the  same  statement  may  be  made  about 
crossing  the  street. 

We  do  think,  though,  that  until  there  is 
conclusive  proof  one  way  or  another  the 
State  health  departments  would  be  wise  to 
restrict  their  endeavors  to  research  and  stay 
out  of  the  missionary  campaign  business. 

Let  me  refer  once  again  to  the  article 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  who  was  described 
by  the  Cancer  Bulletin  itself  as  the 
acknowledged  dean  of  American  medical 
statisticians.  Dr.  Berkson  stated  that  a 
relatively  short  time  ago  he  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  there  was  a  symposium  on  this 
question  attended  by  him  and  one  of  the 
physicians  connected  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  After  the  sym¬ 
posium  ended,  Dr.  Berkson  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  distinguished  British  medical 
statistician : 

Really  now,  all  semantics  and  subtleties 
aside,  what  do  you  think? 

He  got  this  reply: 

We  are  not  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
understanding  the  explanation  of  these  com¬ 
plicated  findings. 

Dr.  Berkson  adds : 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
English  statistician,  and  it  is  equally  the 
opinion  of  this  undistinguished  American 
statistician. 

Then  he  puts  in  this  footnote  at  that 
point: 

Personally,  all  relevant  available  facts  con¬ 
sidered,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  that  smok¬ 
ing  causes  lung  cancer. 

That  is  the  statement  of  a  man  who 
has  studied  all  these  data.  That  is  the 
statement  of  a  man  who  is  a  statistician 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  That  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  man  who  is  a  professor  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

His  statement  can  be  multiplied  by  the 
statements  of  other  physicians. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  should 
adopt  the  advice  contained  in  the  editor¬ 
ial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
confine  its  activities  in  this  field  to  con¬ 
ducting  research,  and  should  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  missionary  campaign 
business. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  I  have  every  respect  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  and  his  motives  for 
introducing  this  amendment,  I  think  the 
amendment  might  best  be  called  “the 
poverty  amendment.”  It  might  logically 
be  considered  as  the  converse  of  the 
President’s  antipoverty  progam.  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  is  what  it  would  mean  to 
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the  tobacco  producers  of  this  country 
if  it  were  adopted  and  the  tobacco  price- 
support  program  eliminated. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  particularly  from  the  producers’ 
standpoint  and  see  just  who  would  be 
affected  if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Including  tenants,  approximately  700,- 
000  farm  families  depend  upon  tobacco 
for  their  principal  cash  income. 

There  are  some  570,000  farm  allot¬ 
ments  for  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
at  present,  and  there  were  some  1,195,700 
acres  planted  last  year. 

The  average  acreage  per  farm,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  2.1  acres.  Therefore,  it  is 
easy’  to  see  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  little  man  when  we  look  at  who  is 
being  protected  by  the  tobacco  price-sup¬ 
port  program.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
principal  tobacco  buyers  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Farmers  receive  about  $1.3  billion  a 
year  for  their  tobacco,  and  consumers 
spend  approximately  $8  billion  a  year 
for  tobacco  products. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  on  to¬ 
bacco  products  amount  to  about  $3.3 
billion  a  year. 

Tobacco  is  our  fourth  largest  argicul- 
tural  export  commodity  and  it  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  since  most  tobacco  exports 
are  sold  for  cash. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program 
which  we  are  discussing  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  from  some  18  years  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  any  of  the  farm  commodity  supports 
programs — past  or  present.  Since  its 
inception,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
loaned  $2.3  billion  to  producer  coopera¬ 
tives  in  support  prices  to  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers.  The  losses  on  the  principal  during 
those  18  years  amounted  to  only  about  2 
percent,  and  this  loss  was  due  mostly  to 
off  quality  tobacco  in  the  1955  and  1956 
crop  years. 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  there  has 
been  some  surplus  problem,  and  as  a 
result  the  producers  will  take  a  10-per¬ 
cent  acreage  reduction  for  the  upcoming 
crop  year. 

This  10-percent  acreage  reduction 
will  strike  a  severe  economic  blow  at  the 
farmers  who  are  among  the  lowest  per 
capita  income  people  in  America.  Their 
acreage  allotment  amounts  to  only  2.1 
acres  throughout  the  entire  United 
States. 

I  think  the  tobacco  producers  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  keep  supplies 
within  demand  so  that  a  sound  price 
support  program  can  be  carried  out. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  to¬ 
bacco-health  controversy,  but  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  how  this  issue  is  resolved,  I  think 
we  will  have  a  very  substantial  tobacco 
industry  in  this  country  for  many  years 
to  come.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  taking  away  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program  which  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  past  and  which  helps  provide  the 
livelihood  for  so  many  people  in  this 
country. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  any  committee.  No  hearings 
that  I  know  of  have  been  held  on  it  by 


any  legislative  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  will  be  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  just  mentioned  the  impact  this 
amendment  might  have  on  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  According  to  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have,  more  than  28 
percent  of  the  tobacco  leaf  sold  in  the 
free  world  market  in  1963  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  worth  $405 
million.  In  addition,  cigarettes  which 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
other  countries  were  valued  at  more  than 
$105  million.  If  this  is  true — and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy — if  the 
exports  were  abolished  there  would  be 
an  impact  of  more  than  $500  million  on 
our  balance-of -payments  problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  have  not  checked 
the  figures  in  detail,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  tobacco  is  our 
fourth  largest  export  commodity;  and 
the  amendment  would  have  a  tremen¬ 
dously  adverse  effect  on  our  dollar  deficit, 
which  is  already,  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  that  is  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  700,000  farmers  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  and 
that  the  average  acreage  on  those  farms 
is  approximately  2  acres;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  2.1  acres. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  as  so  many  Sen¬ 
ators  have  argued,  would  be  to  crush 
the  tobacco  farmer? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  be  a  pov¬ 
erty  program.  It  would  crush  those 
farmers,  who  receive  the  smallest  in¬ 
come  of  any  group  in  the  country  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  Senator  has  so 
wisely  pointed  out,  it  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  consumption  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  it  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  report,  “Smoking  and 
Health.” 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggest  as  another 
aspect  of  the  income  of  the  tobacco 
farmer,  that  on  a  package  of  cigarettes 
the  Federal  excise  tax  represents  8  cents 
of  the  cost  of  the  package.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  share  of  that  package  of  cigarettes 
is  approximately  4  cents. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  much  less 
than  the  excise  tax. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  work  of  the 
tobacco  farmer  that  goes  into  that  pack¬ 
age  of  cigarettes  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  1  year. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  also  spoke 
about  our  exports  and  their  importance 
to  the  balance  of  payments.  I  believe 
it  is  valuable  in  two  aspects:  First,  as  to 


volume,  with  respect  to  which  I  believe 
the  United  States  is  either  third  or 
fourth - 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tobacco  is  the 
fourth  largest  export  of  an  agricultural 
commodity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  $378,500,000 
last  year.  And  a  small  percentage  went 
into  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  himself  stated  that  Public  Law 
480  sales  were  either  16  or  23  million,  I 
have  forgotten  which,  but  it  was  infini¬ 
tesimal.  Virtually  all  exported  tobacco 
is  sold  for  dollars,  which  contributes 
substantially  to  our  dollar  income. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
a  healthy  tobacco  economy  is  important 
to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  farmers. 
Both  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
agree  that  the  amendment  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  report  “Smoking  and 
Health”  to  which  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  addressed  himself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  problem  of  health,  but  it 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
problem  of  income  to  the  small  tobacco 
farmer. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  his  contribution  to  this  de¬ 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  They  have  all  presented  very 
fine  and  most  effective  facts.  I  believe 
the  facts  presented  completely  do  away 
with  any  reason  why  anyone  should  want 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  that  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

However,  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject.  The 
only  reason  I  wish  to  speak  at  all  upon 
it  is  that  tobacco  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  vital  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolina  raises  more  tobacco 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  It 
is  our  No.  1  cash  crop.  There  are  more 
than  half  a  million  tobacco  farmers  in 
North  Carolina  who  earn  approximately 
$500  million  in  income.  It  does  not  take 
into  acount  the  fertilizer  dealers  who 
manufacture  and  sell  fertilizer.  To¬ 
bacco  is  a  crop  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  fertilization.  It  is  planted  usu¬ 
ally  in  sandy  soil  and  requires  a  heavy 
fertilization.  So  that  puts  many  people 
to  work  and  provides  additional  income 
from  that  source. 

In  addition,  tobacco  planting  and 
harvesting  machinery  is  expensive,  as 
well  as  the  tractors  and  other  types  of 
machinery  that  are  needed.  Tobacco 
production  provides  a  livelihood  for  the 
entire  economy  of  the  area  which  is 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  tobacco. 
Practically  every  county  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  raises  some  tobacco — 
of  course,  more  in  the  eastern  and  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  west, 
but  the  southeast  grows  fine  burley  to¬ 
bacco  which  is  used  extensively  in  pipe- 
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smoking  tobacco  as  well  as  in  cigars  and 
cigarettes. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  most  forcefully 
by  Senators  who  have  discussed  this 
subject,  tobacco  is  one  crop  that  is 
grown  in  small  allotments.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  if  I  am  not  correct  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
pointed  out  that  most  tobacco  farms 
are  about  214  acres  in  size? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
TGCfc 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  tobacco  farms 
that  are  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Many  tobacco  farms 
have  allotments  smaller  than  214  acres. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Some 
tobacco  farms  are  as  small  as  half  an 
acre.  Do  I  understand  correctly  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect — even  smaller. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Even 
smaller  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Most  tobacco  is  grown 
on  small  allotments  of  less  than  1  acre — 
at  least  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
indicates  why  there  are  700,000  tobacco 
farmers.  The  acreage  would  have  to  be 
small,  distributed  among  that  number. 

Tobacco  is  the  cash  livelihood  of  a 
great  many  farmers.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  they 
would  be  completely  dependent  on  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  bill  that  the 
President  has  talked  about  lately,  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  destroy  their  liveli¬ 
hood. 

More  people  are  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  than 
in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Tobac¬ 
co  companies  in  the  State  I  represent 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  manu¬ 
facturing  tobacco,  in  advertising  it  and 
selling  it,  not  only  to  America,  but  all 
over  the  world.  They  pay  a  good  price 
for  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  sold  at  auction. 
Tobacco  companies  go  into  the  tobacco 
markets  and  bid  for  the  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  companies  buy  all  the  best  to¬ 
bacco  they  can  get,  and  it  brings  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  support  price ;  which 
indicates  that  the  tobacco  companies  are 
not  out  to  buy  cheap  tobacco.  They  wish 
to  buy  only  good  tobacco  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

Another  fact  about  tobacco  companies 
is  that  they  have  long  been  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  tobacco  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  many  things  of  which  it  should 
not  have  been  accused,  such  as  causing 
lung  cancer  and  other  diseases.  Tobacco 
has  been  accused  of  doing  a  great  many 
things  which  have  not  yet  been  proved. 

The  tobacco  companies  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  research.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr .Cooper] 
if  I  am  not  correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Approximately  $10  million  has  been 
spent,  or  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
addition,  this  year  they  have  initiated  a 
program  to  spend  another  $10  million  to 
find  ways  of  producing  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  smoking  tobacco — but  largely  cig¬ 
arettes — with  the  removal  of  anything 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  Injurious. 


Most  of  the  claims  are  directed  against 
smoking  cigarettes.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
that  is  grown  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  companies  have  not  been 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  has  been  accused  of  being  the  reason 
for  causing  a  great  many  things,  par¬ 
ticularly  lung  cancer,  and  they  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  that  is 
true. 

Instead  of  doing  away  with  tobacco, 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proposes  to  do — and 
which  it  is  absolutely  certain  would 
break  the  tobacco  fanner — if  those  who 
have  been  zealous  in  issuing  reports  on 
the  dangers  of  smoking  and  its  effects 
on  the  human  body  would  spend  a  little 
more  time  and  a  little  more  money  in 
research  to  find  out  if  there  is  anything 
harmful  in  tobacco.  If  such  existed,  I 
am  sure  it  could  be  eliminated  through 
continued  research.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
nicotine  content  in  tobacco  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  techniques  in  breeding  the 
plant. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  many  years  many 
people  considered  nicotine  in  tobacco  to 
be  very  harmful.  Yet  the  report  to  which 
I  have  referred  makes  the  statement  that 
nicotine  has  no  harmful  effect  so  far  as 
the  diseases  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  concerned.  This  shows  how  contin¬ 
uing  research  removes  some  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  held  in  the  past,  and  how 
much  it  offers  for  the  future. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
shows  what  great  differences  exist  among 
scientists.  My  senior  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  fond  of 
telling  humorous  stories  on  the  floor. 
One  of  his  stories  concerns  the  man  who 
became  ill  and  sent  for  a  doctor.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  doctor  did  not  get  to  his 
bedside  fast  enough,  so  he  sent  for 
another  doctor.  As  it  happened,  both 
doctors  showed  up  at  the  same  time. 
That  did  not  make  either  doctor  very 
happy.  So  they  said,  “One  of  us  will  get 
on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side  and  we  will  reach  under 
the  covers  and  feel  the  patient’s  pulse.” 

That  is  what  they  did.  However,  when 
they  reached  under  the  covers,  they  took 
hold  of  each  other’s  wrists,  one  said 
“Mumps,”  and  the  other  said,  “Pneu¬ 
monia.”  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  heard  the  story  of  the  doctor  who 
was  examining  a  patient.  He  thought 
the  patient  had  pneumonia,  and  said  he 
could  not  do  anything  for  the  patient  if 
he  had  pneumonia. 

The  family  said,  “Why  is  that?” 

The  doctor  said,  “I  am  not  an  expert 
on  pneumonia.  If  you  can  throw  this 
fellow  into  fits,  I  know  how  to  cure 
them.” 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
smoking  problem  is  throwing  a  great 
many  people  into  fits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
permitted  to  tell  a  story  at  this  point,  I 
would  tell  the  one  about  the  doctor  and 
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the  lawyer  who  got  into  a  heated  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  whose  profes¬ 
sion  was  the  more  ennobling.  As  is 
usually  true,  the  more  these  two  men 
argued,  the  angrier  they  became  with 
each  other.  Finally,  the  doctor  said  to 
the  lawyer,  “You  have  to  admit  that 
practicing  law  does  not  make  angels  out 
of  men.” 

The  lawyer  said,  “No;  we  leave  that  to 
the  doctors.” 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
has  been  forcefully  brought  out  in  the 
debate  that  tobacco  that  is  exported  has 
a  great  value.  One-third  of  the  entire 
crop  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  exported.  That  brings  the 
tobacco  farmer  about  $450  million  a  year. 
That  does  not  take  into  account  ciga¬ 
rettes,  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  other  things  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  tobacco. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  that 
more  than  $3  billion  is  collected  every 
year  in  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products. 

Much  of  this  debate  reminds  me  of 
what  happened  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
State  so  ably  represented  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware,  when 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  brought  out  nylon,  one 
of  the  finest  products  ever  made.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  that  it  gave  many 
women  a  rash;  it  caused  them  to  break 
out  in  a  rash  from  wearing  nylon  stock¬ 
ings.  Some  resourceful  manufacturer 
made  some  nylon  diapers,  and  they  gave 
babies  diaper  rash.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  decided  to  destroy  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
or  to  put  them  out  of  business.  Du  Pont 
went  to  work  on  research  and  removed 
the  chemical  or  whatever  it  was  that  was 
causing  the  rash.  Du  Pont  was  not  put 
out  of  business.  The  percentage  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  who  get  lung 
cancer  is  still  very  small. 

My  senior  colleague  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  pointed  out  that  people  are  living 
longer  than  they  ever  did.  As  one 
prominent  doctor  said: 

Something  will  have  to  kill  them.  Old 
age  will  not  get  them  all.  They  have  to  die 
of  something.  If  doctors  cannot  kill  them, 
old  age  will. 

Therefore  we  cannot  blame  all  of  it 
on  smoking. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  against  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  understand  how  it 
would  do  anyone  any  good,  but  I  can 
see  how  it  could  do  thousands  of  people 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  depriving  them  of 
their  livelihood.  We  have  enough  prob¬ 
lems  with  poverty  now,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  pointed 
out  a  while  ago,  without  adding  to  the 
problem. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  LIMIT  DE¬ 
BATE  ON  WILLIAMS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  situation  relating  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  with  Senators  who 
are  speaking  in  opposition.  However,  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  are  at  the 
White  House  at  this  moment  in  a  very 
important  discussion  on  another  com¬ 
modity;  namely,  wool,  and  will  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Chamber  for  some  time. 
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I  wonder  whether  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  could  be  made,  setting 
the  amendment  aside,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  debate  would  be  resumed 
on  it  at  2:30  p.m.,  with  10  minutes  of 
debate  allowed  on  each  side  following 
the  resumption  of  the  debate. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  if  that  meets  with  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
agreeable  to  me.  As  the  Senator  says, 
several  of  our  colleagues  are  downtown 
on  official  business.  His  suggestion  is 
perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  acting  majority  leader  set  the 
time  as  near  to  2:30  as  possible.  My 
understanding  is  that  our  colleagues  are 
engaged  in  a  rather  extended  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  White  House.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  are  participating  in  that 
conference.  If  the  Senator  will  set  2:30 
as  the  beginning - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  set 
2:30  as  the  starting  time.  Then  there 
would  be  at  least  20  minutes  of  debate 
before  the  vote.  Before  the  vote  there 
would  be  a  quonim  call,  and  that  would 
bi'ing  about  a  vote  at  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggest  that  it  be 
made  at  3  o’clock,  with  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well;  15  min¬ 
utes  of  debate  on  each  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wil¬ 
liams  amendment  be  laid  aside,  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  be  resumed  at  2:30  p.m.,  and 
that  there  be  15  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  side.  That  will  bring  a  vote  at  3 
o’clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordei'ed  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Williams  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  No.  447,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  line  4,  after  the  word  “not” 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  “less  than  65  per 
centum  or”. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  befoi'e  the  Senate 
today  is  a  voluntary  wheat  production 
control  bill.  Fai'mers  who  are  willing  to 
control  their  production  would  receive 
certain  price  supports.  Fai'mers  who  did 
not  care  to  participate  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 


The  'supports  for  H.R.  6196  are  based 
in  two  categories.  One  category  is  for 
certificates  for  grain  consumed  domesti¬ 
cally.  The  other  is  for  certificates  for 
export  grain. 

From  page  29  of  the  bill,  line  22, 1  read 
the  definition  of  price  support  certifi¬ 
cates  for  domestic  consumption: 

(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401  (b) . 

In  subsection  2  at  the  top  of  page  30, 
the  following  language  appears : 

(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b). 

In  other  words,  the  parity  range  for 
domestic  wheat  is  between  65  and  90 
percent,  but  the  parity  range  for  export 
wheat  is  from  0  to  90  percent. 

For  more  than  25  years,  Congress  has 
adhered  to  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  some  parity  floor — at  least  for 
wheat.  I  consider  this  proposal  to  re¬ 
move  the  floor  for  export  wheat  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Records  show  that  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  is  about  500  million  bushels  a  year. 
I  believe  the  exported  wheat  this  year 
will  be  in  excess  of  700  million  bushels. 
Therefore,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
farmers’  production  will  find  its  way 
into  the  export  market. 

I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  Secretary 
will  do  about  this  provision.  It  has  been 
informally  announced  that  Secretary 
Freeman  intends  to  permit  a  25-cent 
export  certificate  payment.  That  seems 
to  be  common  knowledge  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  However,  under  the  language  of 
the  bill  there  need  be  no  floor  at  all. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  25  years  that 
no  floor  has  been  provided  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  farmers’  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  would 
make  subsection  2,  which  appears  at  the 
top  of  page  30,  read  the  same  as  sub¬ 
section  1,  which  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  page  29. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
language  would  be  the  same.  In  other 
words,  wheat  for  domestic  consumption 
would  be  at  the  parity  range  of  65  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  Wheat  used  for  ex¬ 
port  would  be  in  the  same  parity  range, 
65  to  90  percent.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  to  use 
the  same  price  for  domestic  wheat  as 
for  export  shipments,  but  it  does  mean 
that  there  would  be  a  floor  for  both 
categories. 

The  Secretary  might  set  a  higher  price 
for  domestic  consumption  than  for  ex¬ 
port  shipments.  However,  all  this 
amendment  would  do — and  I  think  it  is 
necessary — would  be  to  put  a  parity  floor 
under  the  portion  of  the  wheat  sold  for 
export  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  used  domestically. 

In  my  area,  farmers  would  take  a  loss 
under  the  bill.  Having  supported  farm 
bills  and  farm  legislation  for  the  past 


25  years,  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
would  provide  an  important  protection, 
an  important  safeguard,  to  give  the 
farmer  a  parity  floor,  even  though  it  be 
only  65  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  aware  of  this  fact. 
However,  he  just  suggested  that  if  the 
bill  passes,  the  wheat  farmers  will  take  a 
loss.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  a  loss  from  their  1963  income.  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  we  do  nothing  at  all,  if 
we  fail  to  pass  the  bill,  the  fai'mers  will 
not  only  take  a  loss,  but  a  loss  some  $450 
million  greater  than  the  loss  they  will  be 
faced  with  if  the  bill  is  passed?  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  even  without  the 
Senator’s  amendment,  would  prevent  a 
drop  in  the  income  of  wheat  farmers  of 
approximately  $450  million.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  If  some  legislation  is 
not  passed  by  Congress,  there  will  be  a 
precipitous  drop.  I  would  expect  the 
price  of  wheat  to  drop  to  $1.25  or  $1.30. 
There  would  be  a  $600  million  loss  to  the 
farmers.  We  must  prevent  that  by  all 
means.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
the  bill,  which  I  hope  to  support,  would 
involve  a  drop  in  prices  to  the  farmer, 
a  drop  in  income  compared  with  the 
1963  bill.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
that  statement? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  If  no  legislation  is 
enacted,  there  will  be  a  steep  drop.  This 
is  more  a  matter  of  the  protection  of 
principal  than  of  income.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted,  65  percent  of  parity 
at  the  present  time  would  be  around 
$1.63,  which  would  amount  to  about  8 
cents  in  excess  of  what  I  understand  the 
certificate  level  would  be.  It  would  add 
some  income  to  the  farmers.  It  would 
add  about  $40  million  in  income,  but  it 
would  place  a  security  floor  under  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  would  not  constitute 
a  departure  from  legislation  that  has 
been  on  the  books  for  the  past  many 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Burdick]  on  this  amendment. 
We  submitted  it  on  March  2,  as  a  very 
much  needed  improvement  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  committee. 

The  pending  wheat  bill  differs  from 
the  previous  wheat  legislation  in  at  least 
two  important  respects:  First,  this  bill 
is  voluntary,  not  mandatory;  second,  the 
bill  has  provision  for  two  types  of  cer¬ 
tificates.  One  would  be  for  the  domestic 
production  of  500  million  bushels;  the 
other  would  be  the  so-called  export  cer¬ 
tificate  for  the  share  of  the  crop  that 
moves  into  the  export  markets.  The 
value  of  the  certificate  for  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  wheat  production  would 
be  70  cents;  I  believe  that  is  about  the 
figure  which  has  been  announced.  So 
the  amendment  would  make  it  possible, 
at  a  world  price  of  a  little  more  than 
$1.30  a  bushel,  to  have  $2  wheat  for 
the  portion  of  the  crop  which  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  utilized  in  the  domestic  market. 
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The  value  of  the  certificate  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  so-called  export  wheat 
would  be  approximately  25  cents.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  too  greatly  concerned 
about  that  value,  because  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement,  which  I 
believe  will  run  for  another  3  years, 
there  is  a  minimum  of  25  cents  which 
we  have  to  pay  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  in 
previous  legislation  involving  a  certifi¬ 
cate  as  a  means  of  compensation  or  a 
type  of  payment  to  the  wheat  producer, 
there  has  been  only  one  certificate — a 
sort  of  balanced  certificate,  which  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  production  up  to  a  certain 
bushelage.  I  believe  last  year  it  was  1 
billion  bushels,  under  the  mandatory 
wheat  program. 

Under  our  proposal  there  would  be 
twin  certificates — one  for  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  wheat  production;  the 
other  for  the  export  portion — with  a 
price  differential  of  70  cents  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  and  25  cents  for  export. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
spoken  principally  of  the  so-called  price 
support  scale — from  0  to  90  percent  for 
the  so-called  export  wheat,  and  from  65 
to  90  percent  for  the  domestic,  rather 
than  primarily  the  effect  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  on  income. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  floor  under  the  price  support  sched¬ 
ule  for  export  wheat,  as  in  the  case  for 
domestic  wheat.  I  am  not  asking  that 
the  price  be  the  same,  even  though  I 
think  that  argument  could  be  amply 
justified ;  but  I  am  asking  that  the  power 
of  discretion  which  is  extended  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  limited. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  exceedingly  able.  He  comes  from  my 
State,  and  he  is  a  personal  friend  and  a 
longtime  political  associate  of  mine.  I 
have  faith  and  trust  in  him,  and  I  know 
he  will  do  what  is  right.  I  do  not  speak 
in  criticism  of  him  in  any  way.  When 
I  have  criticism  of  him,  I  speak  to  him 
personally.  However,  if  I  have  criticism 
of  a  policy  or  a  program,  I  speak  of  it 
here  in  the  Senate  or  from  a  public  plat¬ 
form. 

But  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  or  for  any  particular 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Instead,  we 
are  legislating  for  an  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram;  and  I  have  attempted  to  main¬ 
tain  a  policy  of  consistency  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  matters. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  strongly  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  previous  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  to  establish  a 
flexible  price  support  schedule  of  0  to 
90  percent.  I  said,  “No.”  Again,  that  is 
not  a  matter  of  trust ;  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  denying  complete  discretion  to  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer — in  this  instance, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  came  to  Congress  opposed  to  the 
whole  concept  of  flexible  price  supports. 
However,  things  have  changed  greatly: 
Production  has  changed;  marketing  has 
changed;  economic  conditions  have 
changed.  And  one  must  make  changes 
in  his  thinking,  in  light  of  those  obvious 
changes.  However,  I  do  not  think  one 
needs  go  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to 


the  other,  when  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  do  not  necessitate  that. 

Therefore,  this  amendment,  No.  447, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  my¬ 
self,  and  which  I  submitted  on  March  2, 
merely  provides  that  on  page  30,  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  “not”,  there  be  inserted 
the  words  “less  than  65  per  centum  or”, 
so  that  that  portion  of  the  bill  would 
read  as  follows: 

(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price — 

And  so  forth.  This  is  standard  legisla¬ 
tive  policy.  I  know  the  argument 
against  the  amendment  will  be,  “but  we 
do  not  intend  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  lower  those  supports  to  dis¬ 
astrously  low  levels.  We  must  trust  the 
Secretary.  He  has  given  us  his  word. 
We  have  the  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  and  we  have  the  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  and  we  can 
rely  on  the  Secretary.” 

I  agree  that  we  can  rely  on  Secretary 
Freeman.  But  suppose  there  comes  a 
time  when  he  no  longer  holds  that  posi¬ 
tion — perhaps  because  something  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  or  because  he  moved  to  an¬ 
other  position — or  for  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  reasons,  with  the  result  that  some¬ 
one  else  took  that  position. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  2  years.  If  it  were  to  be  similar 
to  the  cotton  legislation,  this  measure 
should  apply  for  4  years.  However,  it  is 
a  2-year  measure;  and  since  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  legislation  which  goes  beyond 
the  immediate  present,  I  believe  we 
should  have  written  into  the  law  a  pro¬ 
tection  which  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
deny  would  be  helpful. 

I  realize  that  there  is  another  reason 
for  opposing  the  amendment.  The  first 
legitimate  argument  will  be  that  the 
amendment  is  not  needed.  It  will  be 
said,  “We  know  what  the  export  certifi¬ 
cate  will  be,  and  we  know  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  under  this  admin¬ 
istration  would  never  lower  the  supports 
to  40  percent  or  30  percent  or  20  pecent 
or  even  50  percent  of  parity.” 

Mr.  President,  I  can  accept  that  on 
face ;  but  I  point  out  that  when  we  write 
laws  we  should  not  put  all  our  emphasis 
on  the  concept  of  faith  and  trust.  In¬ 
stead,  we  should  also  have  a  written  law. 

The  other  argument  is  that  if  the  price 
support  is  from  65  percent  to  90  percent 
of  parity — as  is  the  price  support  on  the 
domestic  certificates — the  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  great,  and  it  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  $35  million  or  $40 
million,  largely  depending  on  what  the 
world  price  is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cal¬ 
culate  these  matters  exactly,  but  we  know 
that  very  likely  the  world  price  will  be 
higher,  because  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
on  the  wheat  stocks,  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  the  certificate  is  always  less. 

The  estimates  which  have  been  made 
are  based  on  a  world  price  of  around 
$1.30  a  bushel.  It  is  my  view  that  that 
world  price  will  go  up.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  go  up,  caus¬ 
ing  a  shortage  of  supply  in  many  areas 
of  the  world. 
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The  other  day  I  pointed  out  that  on  a 
world  basis  we  have  only  2  months’ 
wheat  in  reserve,  not  2  years  supply. 
That  is  a  dangerously  low  level. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  see  the 
export  section  of  the  bill  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  the  domestic  section. 
The  cost  may  be  an  additional  $35  mil¬ 
lion  or  $40  million.  I  believe  it  will  be 
less,  but  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
that  figure.  That  means  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  income  would  go  to  the  farmer. 
He  would  spend  it.  He  would  use  it. 
He  would  put  it  to  productive  use. 

Someone  may  tell  us,  “The  proposal 
would  violate  the  budget  estimates.” 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  budget  esti¬ 
mates.  I  wish  to  respect  those  budget 
estimates.  But  every  provision  in  the 
bill  is  based  upon  certain  calculations 
that  are  rather  uncertain — weather,  pro¬ 
jected  production,  acreage,  world  market 
conditions,  and  a  host  of  other  uncer¬ 
tainties — but  they  are  sufficiently  cer¬ 
tain  to  give  us  some  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  will  happen. 

We  can  paint  a  picture  that  we  can¬ 
not  calculate  or  to  which  we  cannot  look 
ahead  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
But  again  we  are  proposing  a  program 
for  the  good  of  the  farm  producer.  The 
export  certificate  will  mean  money  in 
the  bank.  It  will  mean  help  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  It  will  ultimately  mean  help  to  the 
Government,  because  if  a  farmer  can 
make  a  profit,  or  at  least  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  by  some  other  activities  make 
a  profit,  he  will  pay  taxes.  If  he  does 
not,  he  will  go  out  of  business,  and  he 
will  pay  no  taxes.  So  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  strongly 
recommending  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  the  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  in  which  they  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  a  base  on  export 
certificates  from  65  to  90  percent.  On 
at  least  one  or  two  occasions  during 
the  debate  I  have  said  that  I  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  income  that  would  result 
from  the  pending  wheat  bill.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would  add  $45  million,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  to  the  $440  million,  or  $450  mil¬ 
lion,  which  would  be  helpful.  I  believe 
Secretary  Freeman  stated  that  this  year 
the  farmers  stood  to  lose  $600  million 
from  the  reduction  of  wheat  prices.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  helpful  in  assuring  farmers  a 
fair  share  of  our  national  income. 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  it.  That  is  all 
they  are  asking.  We  are  now  offered  an 
opportunity  to  be  helpful.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  my  colleague  from  North  Da¬ 
kota.  I  prefer  to  see  no  export  subsidy, 
but  full  parity  for  domestic  consumption 
by  way  of  wheat  certificates.  But  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  pending  bill,  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  be,  the  proposal  would 
represent  an  improvement.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  farm  income.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  we 
could  do  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

I  fully  recognize  the  position  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill;  namely,  that  many  amendments 
have  been  submitted,  and  if  we  start 
opening  the  book,  so  to  speak,  we  do  not 
know  where  the  process  will  stop. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  wish  to  say 
in  respect  to  that  argument — and  I 
think  I  have  looked  into  most  of  the 
amendments — that  the  amendment  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  would  not  be  trouble¬ 
some.  It  is  an  amendment  that  I  am 
confident  would  be  accepted  in  the  other 
body,  because  a  year  ago  the  other  body 
proposed  such  a  provision  in  the  law.  I 
believe  it  is  an  amendment  to  which 
no  one  in  the  administration  could 
object.  I  make  that  statement  most 
respectfully,  because  the  position  taken 
has  been  a  traditional  administration 
position. 

I  believe  the  provision  of  0  to  90  was 
inserted  in  the  bill  inadvertently.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  some  basis  of  fact  to  jus¬ 
tify  that  conclusion.  The  difference 
between  the  price  support  levels  about 
which  we  are  talking  is  5  points  of 
parity.  The  wheat  certificate  at  25  cents 
amounts  to  60  percent  of  parity.  We  are 
talking  about  6214  percent  of  parity. 
That  is  what  the  bill  contemplates.  I 
am  merely  asking  my  warm-hearted, 
reasonable,  fairminded,  enlightened,  pro¬ 
gressive-minded,  humanitarian  friends 
in  the  Senate — and,  of  course,  that  in¬ 
cludes  all  Senators — to  accept  that  little 
extra. 

More  importantly,  I  think  the  point 
that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  we  would 
have  a  floor  below  which  we  would  not 
drop.  The  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  requires  us  to  pay  the  25  cents,  so 
we  have  to  pay  6214  percent  under  the 
IWA.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  write 
the  provision  into  the  law. 

If  it  was  good  enough  for  Eisenhower 
and  Ezra,  it  is  good  enough  for  Orville 
and  Johnson.  I  make  that  statement 
will  all  respect.  One  should  not  speak 
in  such  light  vein  about  distinguished 
public  servants,  but  I  stood  in  the  back 
row  too  many  years  getting  after  Mr. 
Benson  when  he  tried  to  advocate  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  0  to  90.  I  can  remember  my 
good  friends  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me,  even  when  they  had  to  break 
with  their  own  administration.  I  feel 
now  that  I  would  look  rather  like  one 
adopting  a  role  of  political  expediency 
if  I  did  not  say  that  what  was  good 
for  the  Republican  goose  is  now  good 


for  the  Democratic  gander.  We  must 
keep  agricultural  terms  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  convinced  me.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall,  I  have  been  voting 
against  all  the  other  amendments  offered, 
remaining  with  the  bill  as  proposed. 
But  I  will  vote  for  the  2  !4  percent  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  only  a  tiny  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Only  a  tiny  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Chamber  is  not  filled  with  fine,  en¬ 
lightened  Senators  who  would  join  with 
my  enlightened  friend  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Since  I  have  his  vote,  I  shall  yield 
the  floor,  for  otherwise  I  may  lose  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  had  a  very  concise  answer  to  the 
“bread  tax”  charge  against  the  wheat 
provisions  of  H.R.  6196  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  today’s  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Taxing  Flour  Users 

The  “bread,  tax”  or  “flour  tax”  charge 
leveled  against  the  wheat  certificate  plan  in 
a  letter  on  March  1  is  based  on  an  erroneous, 
first  paragraph  assumption  that  “this  tax  of 
course  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers.”  The 
certificate  plan  will  actually  recapture  a 
prospective  windfall  to  middlemen. 

Wheat  has  been  bringing  the  farmers 
around  $2  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  Unless 
new  legislation  is  enacted,  price  support  for 
wheat  will  drop  to  $1.26  per  bushel  on  July 
1,  involving  a  loss  of  about  75  cents  per 
bushel  in  farm  income,  or  $600  million. 

When  the  “No”  vote  triumphed  in  the 
wheat  referendum  last  May,  creating  the 
prospect  of  the  big  drop  in  wheat  value,  both 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  interviewed  bakery  officials  and  re¬ 
ported  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in 
the  price  of  bread.  The  bakers  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  21-cent  pound 
loaf  of  bread  is  only  2  y2  cents  and  said  that 
the  decline  in  cost  of  such  a  minor  factor  in 
total  bread  price  would  not  bring  consumer 
savings. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  at  which  Sunday’s  letter  to  the 
editor  was  aimed,  provides  that  when  wheat 
price  support  drops  to  $1.26  to  $1.30  per 
bushel,  farmers  shall  also  get  a  certificate 
worth  70  cents  per  bushel  which  millers  must 
have  when  they  process  wheat  into  food. 
This  will  maintain  the  present  $2  per  bushel 
return  to  farmers  on  wheat  used  in  food 
products.  It  will  maintain  the  present 
wheat-bread  price  relationship  and  not  im¬ 
pose  an  addition  cost. 

The  following  chart  (not  printed  in  the 
Record)  prepared  for  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service  shows 
how  wheat  prices  have  fallen  since  1947-49 
from  an  index  value  of  100  to  about  91.  In 
the  same  period  bakery  product  prices  have 
climbed  from  100  to  an  index  of  144.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  widening  of  the  farm- 
consumer  price  spread  on  wheat  foods. ,  The 
certificate  plan  only  forestalls  another  great 
jump  in  that  spread. 

I  have  a  bona  fide  concern  about  the  plight 
of  less  fortunate  citizens,  including  the 
farmers  who  have  net  incomes  of  only  55 
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percent  of  the  national  average  per  capita 
income.  If  it  is  possible  to  prevent  a  $350 
million  further  decline  in  farm  income  from 
wheat  used  in  bakery  products  without  in¬ 
jury  to  consumers — as  the  certificate  pro¬ 
posal  will  do  in  relation  to  domestic  food 
wheat — we  should  adopt  the  preventative. 

George  McGovern, 
Senator  From  South  Dakota. 

Washington. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that,  when  the  time  comes,  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  kind  words.  I  especially  appre¬ 
ciate  them  because  two  of  my  warmest — 
long-time  friends  have  put  me  in  a  very 
difficult  position  today.  I  know  they  did 
not  intend  to  do  so.  What  they  have 
done  today  is  the  same  thing  that  they 
have  always  done.  That  is  to  fight  for 
a  stronger  farm  program.  The  distin¬ 
guished  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  knows  that  for  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  public  life,  he  has  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me,  not  only  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  agriculture,  but  on  a  good  many 
programs  that  I  think  are  designed  to 
create  a  better  America.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  He  is  always  out  in 
front,  particularly  on  legislation  that 
would  affect  the  great  wheat-producing 
area  which,  in  part,  he  represents. 

But  those  Senators  also  know  that  the 
committee  held  long  and  careful  deliber¬ 
ations  to  reach  a  judgment  on  the  kind 
of  bill  we  thought  it  was  possible  to  pass 
in  time  to  be  effective  for  the  1964  crop. 
There  is  not  very  much  time  left.  This 
bill  should  have  been  enacted  a  week 
ago  to  give  fanners  sufficient  time  to 
make  their  plans.  The  planting  season 
is  on  us  now.  It  is  not  something  off  in 
the  future.  The  spring  planting  season 
is  with  us  right  now;  every  day  of  delay 
on  this  bill  decreases  the  chances  of  its 
being  effective  for  the  1964  crop. 

So,  along  with  most  of  the  members 
of  our  committee,  I  reached  a  judgment 
some  time  ago  that  we  could  not  accept 
any  significant  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  might  increase  the  dangers  of  con¬ 
troversy,  particularly  in  the  other  body. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  last 
July,  providing  for  a  voluntary  certificate 
plan  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  co¬ 
sponsored,  and  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick]  also  cosponsored,  provided  for 
a  single  certificate,  set  at  about  70  cents, 
which  would  have  given  the  producers 
about  $2  per  bushel  for  both  domestic 
and  export  wheat.  That  was  a  stronger 
bill  than  even  the  bill  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

They  are  attempting  to  restore  the  bill 
a  little  closer  to  the  level  which  we  pro¬ 
posed  last  July. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  would 
have  prevented  all  of  the  predicted  $600 
million  drop  in  farm  income.  That  leg¬ 
islation  was  considered  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  by  the 
White  House,  and  by  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture.  Hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  the  basis 
of  those  deliberations,  a  judgment  was 
reached  that  the  export  certificate  could 
not  be  higher  than  25  cents  a  bushel  and 
still  stay  within  the  budget  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  President  and  the 
administration. 

The  House  committee  also  added  an¬ 
other  provision,  which  limited  the 
amount  of  export  certificates  to  500  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat. 

When  we  took  up  the  proposal  in  the 
Senate  committee,  a  serious  effort  was 
made  in  the  committee  to  restore  the 
single  certificate  formula.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  there  beyond  any  doubt  that  we 
could  not  accomplish  that  result  within 
the  committee. 

After  that  effort  was  made,  we  suc¬ 
cessfully  struck  out  the  500  million 
bushel  limitation  on  certificates  for  ex¬ 
port  wheat.  So  there  is  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  certificates  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  may  issue  for  ex¬ 
port  wheat  short  of  the  actual  amount 
exported. 

If  we  assume  that  exports  are  going 
to  be  about  700  million  bushels  this  year, 
as  the  Department  predicts,  it  means,  in 
effect,  that  we  have  added  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  authority  to  issue  certificates  for 
200  million  bushels  of  export  wheat  be¬ 
yond  what  was  provided  in  the  House 
bill,  the  so-called  Purcell  bill.  That  in 
itself  adds  another  $50  million  increase 
in  income  for  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee’s  action 
we  now  have  before  us  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  a  drop  of  approximately  $450 
million.  This  is  what  it  would  save  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  added  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  would 
probably  add  another  $50  million,  both 
to  the  cost  of  the  program  and  to  the 
income  of  the  wheat  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  happen.  It 
would  still  be  below  the  level  of  what  I 
proposed  in  the  original  bill  and  urged 
in  the  committee.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  begin  to  accept  amendments 
of  this  type  to  the  committee  bill,  no 
matter  how  desirable  they  may  seem  to 
be,  if  we  accept  the  amendment  on 
wheat,  the  golden  eagle  amendment,  the 
tobacco  amendment,  and  all  the  other 
proposals  offered  here,  we  shall  end  up 
with  no  wheat  legislation  in  1964. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  time  even  yet  to  pass  this  bill 
in  time  to  protect  farm  income  from  this 
year’s  crop. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posal,  I,  speaking  only  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate,  shall  vote  against  any 
amendment  that  I  see  as  a  possible  de¬ 
laying  amendment.  I  know  that  the 
Senators  did  not  offer  the  amendment 
with  any  idea  of  delaying  the  bill,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  if  this  amendment  is 
successful  and  the  bill  goes  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  or  amendments  of 
this  kind,  no  matter  how  desirable  they 
may  seem  to  be,  we  shall  find  a  de¬ 


crease  in  the  chance  of  passing  the  bill 
in  time  to  affect  the  1964  crop. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  bill  as '  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee  would 
result  in  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  cost  of 
the  program  in  1963;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  save  several  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  over  the  1963  program — probably 
$300  million. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Is  that  the  precise 
figure? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  pretty  close  to 
$300  million,  as  against  the  cost  of  the 
program  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  When  we  compute 
the  additional  cost  which  may  result 
from  this  amendment,  we  get  a  figure  of 
about  $40  million.  In  other  words,  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  still  cost  $260  million  less 
than  last  year’s  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  very  fine.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  his  position.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  now. 
I  am  not  in  opposition,  really.  I  under¬ 
stand  his  predicament  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  I  hope  I  shall  be  considered  as 
acting  as  an  individual  Senator,  and  not 
as  majority  leader,  and  in  this  sense 
trying  to  muster  votes  to  save  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  in  this 
particular  form. 

The  Senator  understands  this  very 
well.  The  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  presented  to  us  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  situation.  As  we  said  some  time 
ago,  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  have  liked  it  to  be,  but  it  is  a  sound, 
constructive  bill. 

My  main  interest  is  to  remove  from  the 
bill  the  idea  of  zero  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation.  I  recognize  that  one  could  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  by  adjusting  the 
parity  rates  so  as  to  result  in  a  floor  at 
least  better  than  zero  to  90  percent.  The 
reason  for  the  suggestion  of  65  to  90  per¬ 
cent  is  that  it  is  on  the  domestic  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  it  provides  a  little  better  income 
protection. 

I  know  the  argument  about  budget 
estimates.  I  want  to  respect  as  much  as 
I  can  the  budget  estimates.  But  those 
budget  estimates  are  being  violated  every 
day,  not  necessarily  by  increases  to  any 
extent,  but  by  decreases  in  expenditures 
and  appropriations,  which  are  desirable. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  the  other 
House  will  reject  the  bill  because  of  this 
type  of  amendment.  Amendments  could 
be  added  to  the  bill  which  would  cripple 
it.  Because  of  that  fact,  some  of  us  who 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  matter 
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have  withheld  such  amendments,  or  have 
offered  them  only  for  discussion,  and  then 
withdrawn  them.  I  have  done  so  in  a 
couple  of  instances,  even  though  I 
thought  they  would  not  have  caused  any 
real  embarrassment  in  the  other  House. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern]  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  give  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  my  assurance  that  if  the 
committee  bill  passes  with  the  language 
as  the  bill  now  stands,  I  will  join  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  other 
Senators  in  doing  everything  I  can  to 
persuade  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  the  flexibility  and  authority  that 
he  would  possess  under  the  bill  to  set 
the  export  certificate  as  high  as  is  feasible 
and  as  high  as  we  reasonably  can.  It  is 
a  90-percent  ceiling,  and  we  should  not 
forget  that  fact.  The  25-cent  export 
certificate  is  not  made  compulsory.  The 
Secretary  can  make  it  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Theoretically,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  set  certificates  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  25  cents.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  whatever  support  we  can 
muster  to  accomplish  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  export  certificate  value  by 
administrative  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  made  note  of  the  authority  in  the 
bill  and  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  debate  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  denying  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  set  those  export  certifi¬ 
cates  at  whatever  price  he  deems  wise, 
prudent,  and  reasonable,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  our  obligations  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement.  That 
does  provide,  in  a  sense,  a  floor  for  at 
least  the  next  2  years. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  After 
that,  if  there  is  no  further  debate,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  withhold  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  withhold. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  debate - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  did  very  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  he  did. 
The  reason  for  more  flexibility  was  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
fix  the  support  price  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  President’s  budget. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  complete 
faith  in  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota — I  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  about  the 
Sennator  from  Minnesota;  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  have  any  faith  in  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  I  do.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  use  his  discretion  wisely,  and 
I  am  certain  that  since  it  is  his  belief 
that  the  income  of  the  wheat  growers 
should  be  raised  to  some  extent,  he  will 
give  them  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana.  The  Senator  has 
been  such  a  good  teacher  to  me  on  these 
price  support  ratios  that  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  go  down  to  zero  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  always  used  to  make  it 
not  less  than  75  percent.  I  have  “cap¬ 
sized”  down  to  65  percent,  but  I  cannot 
see  myself  going  far  down  the  scale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monro ney]  are. 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[Leg.  No.  56] 

YEAS — 30 


Aiken 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Hruska 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Nelson 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NAYS— 60 


Anderson 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pell 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hill 

Rlbicoff 

Bible 

Holland 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Russell 

Brewster 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Smathers 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Tower 

Engle 

Miller 

Walters 

Ervin 

Morton 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Muskie 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Cotton 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Edmondson 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Gore 

McNamara 

So  the  Burdick-Humphrey  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Aiken, 
Allott,  Carlson,  Curtis,  Dominick, 
Hickenlooper,  Holland,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Kuchel,  Mechem,  Miller,  Mundt,  Pear¬ 
son,  Simpson,  Tower,  Edmondson,  Mc¬ 
Gee,  Smathers,  Cannon,  Bible,  and 
Goldwater,  I  call  up  amendment  No.  434 
to  H.R.  6196,  an  act  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de¬ 
signed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
after  line  13  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following  new  title: 

TITLE  in - IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CERTAIN  LIVE¬ 

STOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  total  quantities  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and 
lamb  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during 
any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  quantities  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  five-year  period  ending  on  December  31, 
1962:  Provided,  That  for  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1965,  and  for  any  year  thereafter, 
the  President  by  proclamation  may  provide 
for  an  increase  in  such  quota  by  a  percentage 
not  greater  than  the  percentage  increase  in 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States 
over  the  estimated  population  for  1964. 

(b)  The  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  this 
title  becomes  effective  shall  be  a  quantity 
equal  to  such  average  annual  quantity  re¬ 
duced  by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
thereof  for  each  calendar  month  or  part 
thereof  that  has  expired  in  such  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  any  products  thereof 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  section  301,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  reasonable 
prices  on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  beef,  veal, 
mutton  or  lamb  products,  he  is  authorized 
to  issue  a  proclamation  prescribing  the  total 
quantities  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  or  products 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  during  the  peri¬ 
od  or  periods  specified  in  such  proclamation, 
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and  the  total  quantities  so  entered  or  with¬ 
drawn  during  such  period  or  periods  shall 
not  exceed  the  quantities  so  prescribed. 

Sec.  303.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
allocate  any  quota  imposed  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  Act  among  exporting  countries  on 
the  basis  of  the  amounts  supplied  by  such 
countries  during  a  previous  representative 
period  or  periods,  or  upon  such  other  basis 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  304.  This  title  shall  take  effect  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  a  date  to  be  specified 
by  the  President  in  a  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  following  such  negotiations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  modification 
or  termination  of  any  international  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  with  which  the 
amendment  might  conflict,  but  in  any  event 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hruska 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside; 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment;  and 
that  after  my  amendment  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  consideration  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  may  be  resumed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  452,  which  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  . 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  III - ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 

ON  REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  AGRICULTURAL  LAWS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

“Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  insofar  as  possible,  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  markets  for  such  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future 
requirements  for  such  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  in  the  United  States  and  the  world 
can  be  fully  met,  (3)  the  interests  of  tax¬ 
payers  and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  United  States  will 
receive  a  return  on  their  investment  and 
labor  commensurate  with  their  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare.  It  is  further  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
promote  programs  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  consumers  in  this  country  to  be  assured 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  of  the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a 
view  to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws 
and  programs  in  order  to  achieve  the  policies 
stated  above. 

“Sec.  302.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  301  of  this  title  there  is 
hereby  established  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Commission’) . 
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" Membership  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  303.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

“(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  life. 

“(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

“(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

“(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  in  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

"(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"Organization  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  304.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

“ Quorum 

“Sec.  305.  Seven  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Compensation  of  members  of  the 
Commission 

“Sec.  306.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

“(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500; 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  him  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

“(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necesary  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

“ Staff  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  307.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

"Expenses  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  308.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

" Expiration  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.  309.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  310(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

“ Duties  of  the  Commission 
“Sec.  310.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a 
view  to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws 
and  programs  to  achieve  the  aims  set  forth 
in  section  301  of  this  title.  In  carrying  out 


such  study  and  investigation  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  consider  such  matters  relating  to 
agriculture  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate,  but  shall  specifically  consider,  with 
regard  to  the  various  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  (1)  effectiveness  of  price  sup¬ 
port  and  production  controls,  including  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  production  and  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  which  may  be  in  effect  for  such 
commodities,  (2)  the  future  requirements 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world  for  such 
commodities,  (3)  suitable  uses  for  land  Which 
may  not  be  needed  at  the  present  time  for 
the  production  of  such  commodities,  but 
which  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose  in 
the  future,  (4)  methods  for  effectively  co¬ 
ordinating  domestic  agricultural  policies 
with  the  export  opportunities  for  such  com¬ 
modities,  (5)  the  effective  utilization  of  such 
commodities  in  support  of  our  foreign  poli¬ 
cies,  (6)  the  problems  of  rural  economic  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  United  States,  and  (7)  the 
national  requirements  for  stockpiling  of 
strategic  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Commission  shall  also  give  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  formulation  of  programs  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  economic  adjustment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  who  decide  to  transfer  to 
other  occupations.  Such  programs  may  in¬ 
clude,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  retraining 
programs,  relocation  allowances,  assistance 
in  obtaining  alternative  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  early  retirement,  and  provision  for 
minimum  compensation  for  land,  dwellings, 
and  equipment  which  such  producers  no 
longer  want  or  need. 

“(b)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1,  1965, 
and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 

"Powers  of  the  Commission 

“Sec.  311.  (a)  (1)  Hearings. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  any  subcommittee  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such  mem¬ 
ber. 

“(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans¬ 
acts  business,  upon  application  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

“(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  title.” 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Hoover-type  commission  to 
to  give  consideration  to  basic  questions 
affecting  this  country’s  agricultural 
policy.  The  amendment  was  discussed 
last  night  by  me  and  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  withdrew. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr. 
Ellender],  who  is  always  most  generous 
about  affording  hearings  to  Senators  who 
have  a  serious  interest  in  bills.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  are  interested  would  he  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  grant  a  hearing  at  a  propitious 
time  on  legislation  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  to  establish  such  a  commis¬ 
sion?  I  am  hopeful'  that  it  may  be  quite 
soon.  The  committee  might  then  give 
the  proposal  the  considered  judgment 
which  I  believe  it  deserves. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  minute,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  Senators  who  have 
cosponsored  the  amendment  with  me,  to 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  Commission  sought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  amendment  is  a 
Hoover-type  commission  consisting  of  12 
members.  It  is  proposed  that  there  be 
members  from  the  executive  branch, 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Senate,  and  members  from 
public  life,  who,  we  assume,  would  in¬ 
clude  those  deeply  concerned  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  agriculture.  I  emphasize  the 
term  “Hoover-type  commission,”  because 
the  idea  would  be  quite  outside  the 
normal  operation  of  the  great  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which, 
of  course,  considers  these  matters  con¬ 
stantly;  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  this  subject  under  constant 
consideration;  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  which  deal  with  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Further,  it  is  proposed  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  normal  chan¬ 
nel  in  which  it  would  generally  be  con¬ 
fined,  where  we  believe  in  great  sincerity 
there  is  a  tendency,  because  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  complex  and  so  difficult,  to  con¬ 
tinue  programs  in  accord  with  agricul¬ 
tural  philosophy  of  the  Nation  now  in¬ 
corporated  in  existing  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  the  subject  out 
of  that  jurisdiction  and  entrust  it  to  a 
representative  group  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  new  answers  can  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  the 
Senate  proposes  that  we  consider  present 
and  future  requirements  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world,  determine  whether  and  how 
best  they  can  be  fully  met.  The  amend¬ 
ment  also  endeavors  to  deal  with  the 
whole  problem  of  the  shift  of  the  farmer 
from  the  farm  to  the  city.  As  we  all 
know,  this  represents  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  over  what  is  occurring  in  a  world 
with  a  diminished  farm  population. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  economic  ad- 
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justment  for  the  farmer  who  may  desire 
to  shift  to  another  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  are  now  in  the 
Chamber.  They  have  introduced  bills  to 
the  same  effect.  So  has  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  last 
night. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  gen¬ 
erous  practice,  whether  he  feels  that  he 
could  provide  for  a  hearing  on  these 
measures — my  own,  introduced  with  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and  Senators 
Tower  and  Beall,  and  measures  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs]  and  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] — at  some  ap¬ 
propriate  time  which  would  fit  in  with 
the  other  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  give  that  asur- 
ance,  provided  the  hearings  on  the 
measures  referred  can  fit  in  with  the 
other  work  of  the  committee;  and  I 
understand  that  is  the  course  contem¬ 
plated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
hearings  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  expect  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
cofp  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  conversations  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  he  sug¬ 
gested — and  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest — that  some  of  us  confer  on 
his  proposal  and  on  our  proposal,  and 
endeavor  to  reach  a  common  ground  of 
agreement  as  to  the  desirable  thing  to 
do,  so  that  when  we  come  before  the 
Senator’s  committee,  all  of  us  will  be  of 
approximately  one  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  very 
helpful.  If  the  proponents  of  these 
amendments  and  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  reach  such  an  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  that  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks.  I  shall 
certainly  seek  to  do  what  he  has  sug¬ 
gested.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Boggs]  will  join  us  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  arrive  at  a  common  bill. 

At  this  time  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  for  his  courtesy. 

I  now  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  434 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my 
pending  amendment  (No.  434)  would 
impose  quotas  on  imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and 


lamb  at  a  level  equal  to  the  average  im¬ 
ports  of  these  products  during  the  5- 
year  period  1958  through  1962.  The 
quota  would  be  a  global  quota;  that  is, 
it  would  not  be  divided  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  supplying  us;  but  the  amendment 
does  contain  the  authority  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  allocate  the  quota  among  those 
countries — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ire¬ 
land,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  so  on — in 
his  discretion. 

My  proposal  would  also  incorporate  a 
growth  factor  for  these  foreign  supply¬ 
ing  countries,  in  the  form  of  authority 
for  the  President  to  permit  imports  to 
increase  at  a  rate  equal  to  our  increase 
in  population,  which  means  1.5  percent 
per  year  or  thereabouts.  The  amend¬ 
ment  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
impose  quotas  on  imports  of  these  meats 
in  other  forms,  or  on  the  live  animals, 
in  case  such  quotas  are  necessary,  in  his 
best  judgment  in  order  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  price  structure  on  meat  or 
on  livestock. 

For  example,  if  supplies  of  meat  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  quotas  were  to  be  canned 
abroad  and  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
bring  it  in  as  canned  beef  in  order  to 
evade  the  limitations  of  the  quota  on 
fresh  and  frozen  beef,  the  amendment 
gives  the  President  authority  to  prevent 
such  a  trend  by  the  use  of  any  such  loop¬ 
hole. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  imports  in  1964  of  about  540 
million  of  pounds — product  weight — 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal, 
in  addition  to  quantities  of  mutton  and 
lamb.  This  540  million  pounds  would 
stand  as  against  some  920  million 
pounds — product  weight — of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal,  plus 
uncertain  quantities  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
which  would  come  in  under  the  general 
pattern  set  by  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
agreements  if  it  were  applied  to  all  other 
countries  shipping  meat  to  us. 

In  other  words,  under  this  amendment 
the  comparison  would  be  between  540 
million  pounds,  product  weight,  and  920 
million  pounds,  under  the  formula  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
agreements,  if  the  same  formula  were 
applied  to  all  other  countries  which  ex¬ 
port  beef  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  unhappy  to 
report  that  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
pattern  has  already  been  broken  by  the 
agreement  with  Ireland.  In  the  Irish 
agreement  we  have  already  agreed  to  an 
upward  modification  of  that  agree¬ 
ment — in  the  form  of  a  quota  for  Irish 
beef  and  veal  about  4  percent  above  the 
record  high  level  of  1963.  Imports  from 
Ireland  were  71  million  pounds  in  1962, 
and  73  million  pounds  in  1963,  but  are  to 
be  76  million  pounds  in  1964  and  greater 
quantities  in  subsequent  years. 

This  is  a  rather  odd  development,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  announcements  made  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  agree¬ 
ments  were  disclosed,  one  of  the  chief 
points  made  in  those  releases  was  that 
this  is  a  rollback  of  approximately  6.4 
percent  from  the  high  level  of  1963,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  imports  in  the  years  1962 
and  1963  were  averaged,  and  theVaverage 
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was  used  as  a  base  for  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  agreements. 

Curiously  enough,  when  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  only  the  day 
before  yesterday — March  2,  after  a  tele¬ 
gram  had  been  sent  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  asking  him  to  participate  in  the 
meeting,  he  sent,  in  reply,  a  telegram 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regrets;  and 
he  stated,  further,  that  the  recently 
negotiated  voluntary  agreements  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  cut 
back  even  the  imports  this  year.  I  do 
not  have  before  me  the  text  of  the  tele¬ 
gram;  however,  I  have  a  general  idea 
that  the  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Donald  Janssen,  would  have  set 
forth  the  further  fact,  if  it  were  a  fact, 
that  in  the  telegram  it  was  also  stated 
that  the  agreement  with  Ireland  was  not 
a  rollback  and  was  not  a  reduction 
from  last  year’s  imports,  but  that  under 
it  there  was  an  increase.  Certainly  if 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
set  forth,  because  that  would  have  been 
very  significant. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  state  whether  the  agreement 
with  Ireland  has  the  same  defect  that 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  agree¬ 
ments  have?  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  will  recall  that  the  agreements 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exempt 
from  the  application  of  the  agreements 
canned  and  cured  beef  exports.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  understand  that  except  as 
to  quantities,  the  tenor  of  the  agreement 
with  Ireland  is  generally  the  same  as 
those  reached  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  defeat  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian-New  Zealand  agreement  to  which 
I  referred  is  that  whereas  the  agreement 
exempts  from  application  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  canned  and  cured  items,  when  it 
came  to  computing  the  base — namely, 
the  1962-63  average  of  imports — the 
negotiators  forgot  to  take  out  canned 
and  cured  items. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  that  score  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska' is  not  informed.  I 
would  be  happy  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  made  re¬ 
search  on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
made  research  on  that  item  at  the  time 
that  the  Australian-New  Zealand  agree¬ 
ment  came  out.  I  was,  of  course,  curi¬ 
ous  in  determining  how  the  agreement 
would  apply  with  respect  to  the  major 
problem,  which,  of  course,  is  chilled, 
fresh,  and  frozen  veal,  beef,  and  mutton. 
On  its  face  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  average  for  1962-63  of  imports  will 
be  the  limitation  for  1964.  But  when 
the  1962-63  figures  are  used,  we  find  that 
they  used  all  the  figures  of  all  the  im¬ 
ports,  whereas  they  should  have  used 
only  the  figures  of  chilled  fresh  and 
frozen  beef  and  veal  for  1962  and  1963. 
So  in  order  to  get  a  higher  base  for 
chilled  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  they  go  to  the  1962-63  import 
totals  for  chilled,  fresh,  frozen,  canned, 
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and  cured  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  as 
well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Establishing  thereby 
a  higher  base  on  which  to  set  import 
limitations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Then  they  turned  around,  “having 
their  cake  and  eating  it,  too,”  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  agreement  would  not 
even  cover  canned  and  cured  items.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pointed 
out,  the  press  release  issued  on  the 
agreement  indicated  that  there  would 
be  a  6-percent  reduction  on  imports. 
That  might  be  true  if  we  should  take 
the  1962-63  average  and  should  make 
that  the  1964  quota,  because  that  would 
be  indeed  6  percent  under  1963.  But 
the  agreement  exempts  canned  and 
cured  items.  So  all  our  friends  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  to  do 
is  to  comply  with  the  agreement  and  cut 
back  their  chilled,  fresh,  and  frozen  im¬ 
ports  to  us  by  6  percent  from  1963,  and 
then  make  up  the  difference,  and  make 
it  up  many  times  over,  in  canned  and 
cured  items.  I  am  afraid  that  many 
people  have  not  had  that  fact  brought 
to  their  attention. 

In  view  of  the  criticism  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  made  of  this  defect  that  was 
in  the  Australian-New  Zealand  agree¬ 
ment,  what  I  was  concerned  about  was 
whether,  in  the  face  of  that  agreement — 
and  certainly  in  the  face  of  having  it 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  admin¬ 
istration — they  went  right  ahead  and 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Ireland 
with  the  same  defect  in  it — namely,  using 
the  1962-63  average  of  all  imports,  in 
eluding  canned  and  cured  items — and 
then  turned  around  and  exempted 
canned  and  cured  items  from  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  agreement. 

I  was  hoping  that  possibly  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  would  know  whether  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  poundage  in  the 
Irish  agreement  is  roughly  34,000  long 
tons.  That  comes  to  about  76  million 
pounds.  The  agreement  is  limited  to 
beef  and  veal,  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  canned  and  cured 
items  are  exempt  all  over  again. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Canned  and  cured 
items  are  not  included  in  the  76  million 
pounds  that  are  permitted.  When  I  say 
that  there  is  a  4  percent  increase  over 
the  levels  of  1963,  I  make  the  statement 
on  the  basis  that  in  1963  the  imports 
from  Ireland  were  about  73  million 
pounds  in  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef. 
Of  course,  Ireland  would  therefore  actu¬ 
ally  have  permission  to  import  into 
America  a  larger  quantity  by  some  3 
million  pounds  than  it  did  in  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  chilled,  fresh,  and 
frozen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  chilled,  fresh,  and 
frozen;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  can  compound 
that  amount  by  exporting  canned  and 
cured  items,  which  are  exempt  under  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  amendment  was 
global  in  nature.  The  Senator  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  recently  executed  Austra¬ 
lia-New  Zealand  agreement,  and  also  to 
the  agreement  with  Ireland. 

I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  tax  on 
export  of  beef  in  Mexico  has  recently 
been  cut  by  50  percent.  Is  there  a  series 
of  agreements  with  various  potential  or 
existing  exporters  into  this  country? 
Does  the  Senator  know  whether  we  have 
an  agreement  with  Mexico? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mexico.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  one  is  in  the  process  of 
being  negotiated,  but  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not  have  any  agreement  limiting 
imports  from  Mexico.  There  are  only 
three  such  agreements  in  existence. 
They  are  all  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  as  amended. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  But  the  amendment 
is  global  in  nature. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendment  is 
global  in  nature  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  an  average  of  the  years  1958  to  1962, 
inclusive.  The  average  imports  in  this 
area  are  the  important  limitations  in 
beef  and  veal,  and  beef  and  veal  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  total  of  imports  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  countries  which  export 
to  America  under  a  formula  that  will  be 
devised  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  would  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the  President? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  President  would 
do  it.  He  may  assign  the  duty  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  I  doubt  it 
very  much,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  frozen  out  of  most 
of  the  negotiations  that  have  taken  place. 
The  State  Department  has  represented 
our  Nation  in  the  making  of  those  agree¬ 
ments.  We  do  not  know  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  people  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  sense  that  the  fanners 
are  highly  dissatisfied  with  it — not  only 
cattle  raisers  and  cattle  feeders,  but 
farmers  generally,  as  I  shall  point  out 
later.  They  are  asking  the  question  as 
to  who,  in  the  negotiations  with  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland,  repre¬ 
sented  American  agriculture  and  the 
American  economy. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  President  to  choose 
whomsoever  he  wishes  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  this  allocation  of  the  import 
total  among  the  number  of  countries 
which  are  importing  beef  and  veal  into 
this  country. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  thi-ee  existing 
agreements. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  were  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  is  enacted  into  law,  what  effect  would 
that  have  on  the  existing  agreements 
with  the  three  or  four  nations  men¬ 
tioned? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  expect  the  law 
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to  supersede  the  agreements.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  supersede  them.  I 
do  not  know  what  entanglements  our 
country  has  gotten  into  by  reason  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  executive  agreement  of  that 
kind.  However,  the  agreement  is  can¬ 
celable  at  the  wish  of  either  party  upon 
6  month’s  notice,  as  I  remember  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  But  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  should  work  their 
will  on  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
result  in  enactment  of  the  amendment 
into  law,  it  would  be  enforced  as  such. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  bringing  out  the  point 
to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  meeting  on  March 
2  to  which  I  referred  was  attended  by 
approximately  5,000  cattle  feeders.  That 
will  give  some  indication.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  voluntary  organization.  It  is 
a  voluntary  Cattle  Industry  Committee 
for  Legislative  Action.  It  is  not  a  formal 
arrangement,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  ad  hoc 
arrangement,  and  comes  about  because 
of  the  great  hue  and  cry,  on  a  justifiable 
basis,  by  all  farm  folk  because  of  the 
beef  import  situation. 

Getting  back  to  the  business  of  the 
pattern  which  would  result  in  the  import 
of  some  920  million  pounds  in  product 
weight  under  the  pattern  set  by  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  its  violation  by  the 
treaty  with  Ireland,  the  additional 
poundage  of  3  million  awarded  to  Ire¬ 
land  is  not  important  in  itself,  but  if  a 
pattern  is  set  of  granting  quotas  4  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  1963,  other  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Mexico,  with  whom  we  are 
negotiating,  may  demand  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may 
demand  that  we  go  back  and  renegoti¬ 
ate  the  agreements  they  have  just  made. 
If  that  should  happen,  if  the  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  quotas  and  all  other 
quotas  were  to  be  placed  on  a  basis  of 
4  percent  above  actual  imports  in  1963, 
it  would  mean  total  imports  in  1964  from 
all  countries  of  over  1,000  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal.  Of  course,  that  figure 
would  be  contrasted  with  920  million 
pounds,  product  weight,  we  have  figured 
under  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
formula. 

The  quotas^  proposed  in  the  Hruska 
amendment  are  not  unreasonably  low  or 
restrictive.  They  represent  a  moderate 
cutback — not  nearly  as  much  of  a  cut¬ 
back  as  most  of  my  mail  has  suggested. 
It  is  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  cutback 
that  was  suggested  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  by  the  Cattle  Indus¬ 
try  Committee  for  Legislative  Action. 
For  example,  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  recommended  quotas 
on  the  basis  of  imports  in  1960.  That 
was  on  the  same  basis  as  recommended 
at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  It  would  be  much 
lower  than  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  also  among  those  who  recommended 
that  the  5-percent-of -domestic-produc¬ 
tion  figure  be  used,  which  would  be  based 
on  the  1960  figure.  The  idea  behind  that 
recommendation  was  that  it  would  be 
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a  percentage  limitation ;  that  as  our  own 
domestic  consumption  grew,  the  5  per¬ 
cent  would  remain  the  same,  but  the 
poundage  within  the  5  percent  would 
grow,  so  that  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  exporting  countries  could 
share  in  the  increased  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  United  States. 

I  joined  my  friend  from  Nebraska  in 
this  amendment  because  I  believed  that, 
basically,  the  same  approach  was  used. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  average  of 
1958  to  1962  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
1960  figure,  still  I  felt  it  was  a  practicable 
one  and  one  which  most  of  our  livestock 
people  could  live  with. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  per¬ 
mit,  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  what 
was  referred  to  a  moment  ago  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  agreement  with  Ire¬ 
land.  With  respect  to  the  agreement 
with  Ireland,  I  notice  in  the  Department 
of  State  press  release  dated  February  25, 
1964,  No.  84,  on  page  3,  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  text  of  Ireland’s  note  to 
the  United  States.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  Ireland  shall  limit  ex¬ 
ports  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  upon 
the  understanding  that  Ireland  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  limitation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  position  of  other  substantial  sup¬ 
pliers  in  the  U.S.  market  and  so  long  as  Ire¬ 
land’s  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef 
and  veal  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in 
the  duties  on  these  products. 

I  find  that  this  recital  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  is  identical  with  the  re¬ 
cital  by  the  Government  of  Australia, 
which  is  set  forth  in  Department  of 
State  press  release,  dated  February  17, 
No.  66.  On  page  3  it  states: 

Australia  undertakes  to  limit  its  exports 
to  the  United  States  upon  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  such  limitations  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  other  substantial  suppliers  in 
the  U.S.  market  and  so  long  as  Australia’s 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  these  products. 

This  recital  is  identical  with  the  re¬ 
cital  by  the  Government  of  Ireland,  ex¬ 
cept  the  recital  by  the  Government  of 
Ireland  does  not  refer  to  mutton. 

I  am  wondering  now  if  the  recital  of 
the  Government  of  Australia  does  not 
mean  that,  as  a  result  of  the  more 
favorable  treatment  given  to  Ireland, 
Australia  will  be  in  a  position  to  call 
off  the  application  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  there  is  in  fact  a 
violation,  and  if  there  is  in  fact  a  pref¬ 
erence  given  to  Ireland  over  Australia, 
conceivably  that  could  be  ground  for 
recision  or  denunciation  of  the  treaty 
or  agreement.  I  assume  the  State  De¬ 
partment  would  be  in  the  best  position 
to  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  bases  used 
in  the  Australian  and  the  Ireland  agree¬ 
ments  are  the  same. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  1964  the 
Government  of  Ireland  will  increase  its 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  formula  by  which 
they  arrived  at  the  increase  of  3  million 
pounds  of  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled  beef 
was  based  only  on  those  products,  or 
whether  it  included,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  other  products.  If  the  latter 


is  true,  and  if  that  same  formula  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  formula  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  agreements,  there  will  be  no  pref¬ 
erential  treatment;  but  whatever  the 
agreement  means,  Ireland  will  be  au¬ 
thorized  in  1964  to  bring  in  3  million 
pounds  more  than  it  exported  into  the 
United  States  in  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  result  would 
be  that  the  position  of  Australia  with 
respect  to  exports  to  the  United  States 
was  adversely  affected,  because  it  would 
then  be  obtaining  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  market  in  the  United  States  in 
1964,  in  relation  to  Ireland,  than  it  had 
in  1963. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  likely  that  would 
be  true,  if  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the 
quotas  in  that  case  were  different. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  hope  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  shed  a  little  light  on  this 
question,  because  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  pointing  out  to 
us  and  from  a  plain  reading  of  the  State 
Department’s  releases  and  the  recitals 
of  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Ire¬ 
land,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  premise 
that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  in  its  position  as  an  exporter  to 
the  United  States  has  been  broken. 
That  being  the  case,  Australia,  and  prob¬ 
ably  New  Zealand  along  with  it,  is  in  a 
position  to  break  off  the  agreement  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  the  two  agreements  were 
negotiated  simultaneously. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  grounds  on  which  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  may  predicate  break¬ 
ing  the  agreement.  One  is  that  if  the 
United  States  decides  to  raise  duties  on 
cattle  products,  they  may  cancel  the 
agreement.  Also,  if  we  were  not  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  the  matter  of  the  negotiations 
being  conducted  under  the  GATT,  com¬ 
ing  up  next  May,  in  using  all  our  good 
offices  to  see  that  barriers  to  importing 
countries  were  reduced;  if  we  did  not 
give  them  the  desired  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  that  respect.  New  Zealand  or 
Australia  might  conceivably  have  an¬ 
other  ground  for  cancellation  of  the 
treaty  or  agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  made  that  last  point,  be¬ 
cause  I  note  on  page  4  of  the  press  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Department  of  State  re¬ 
garding  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
agreement,  that  negotiations  in  GATT 
shall  be  conducted  on  arrangements 
leading  to  expanding  access  in  meat¬ 
importing  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2:30  having  arrived,  pursuant  to 
the  previous  agreement,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
Under  the  uanimous-consent  agreement, 
15  minutes  will  be  allocated  to  each  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Before  the  Senate  considers  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  Chair  reminds  the  Senate  that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
15  minutes  will  be  allocated  to  each  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senatcfr  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  J. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  should  be  rejected.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  the  growers  of  tobacco 
before  the  present  tobacco  program  was 
adopted.  The  growers  of  tobacco  lived 
on  either  a  feast-or-famine  basis — and 
usually  it  was  on  a  famine  basis.  Since 
this  program  has  been  adopted,  the  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  of  America  have  been  able 
to  stabilize  the  growing  of  their  tobacco 
in  such  fashion  that  it  has  brought  pros¬ 
perity  to  them  and  their  families. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  introduce  chaos  in  the  tobacco 
industry. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  an  industry 
which  brings  to  its  farmers  8  percent  of 
all  the  cash  they  receive  for  crops.  Farm¬ 
ers  receive  $1.3  billion  a  year  from  tobac¬ 
co;  750,000  farm  families  in  America 
grow  tobacco;  96,000  persons  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
Users  of  tobacco  spent  over  $8  billion 
in  1963  in  payment  for  tobacco  products, 
and  the  excise  taxes  levied  on  them.  Of 
this  sum,  $3.3  billion  went  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  form  of  excise  taxes. 

In  addition  to  paying  $3.3  billion  in 
excise  taxes,  growers,  processors,  and 
sellers  of  tobacco  pay  additional  billions 
of  dollars  in  income  taxes  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  the  income  derived 
from  tobacco  and  from  tobacco  products. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  introduce  chaos  in  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry,  and  bring  economic  ruin  to  a 
substantial  portion  of  750,000  farm  fami¬ 
lies  in  America  which  grow  tobacco  in  21 
States  of  the  Union. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  has  declared,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  report  of  General’s  Commit¬ 
tee  which  is  conclusive  in  nature.  The 
committee  merely  took  much  old  data 
and  drew  inferences  from  it  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  inferences  drawn 
from  it  by  many  other  competent  men. 
Indeed,  the  committee  itself  says  that 
the  problem  calls  for  further  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Many  other  men  in  the 
medical  field  have  studied  the  problem. 
The  Cancer  Bulletin  for  May  and  June 
of  1963  contained  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  a 
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medical  statistician  from  the  Mayo 
Clinic  and  a  professor  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  said  flatly  that  from  his  study  of  the 
problem,  he  did  not  believe  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  effectively  established  that  any 
causal  connection  existed  between  smok¬ 
ing  and  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Berkson  sets  out  data  in  his  article 
indicating  that  at  the  worst  the  excess 
of  deaths  from  lung  cancer  of  those  who 
smoke  cigarettes  with  regularity  over 
nonsmokers  is  13.5  percent.  He  suggests 
that  this  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to 
a  difference  in  the  physical  constitutions 
of  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  and  summarize  the  points 
I  wish  to  make.  If  any  votes  are  to  be 
given  to  this  amendment,  because  of 
concern  following  the  report  entitled 
“Smoking  and  Health,”  I  should  like  to 
advert  to  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said. 

I  do  not  derogate  the  importance  of 
the  report.  Nevertheless,  the  report  it¬ 
self  admits  that  it  is  based  on  past  re¬ 
search,  not  on  new  research.  It  also  as¬ 
serts  that  much  more  research  is  neces¬ 
sary.  So  my  first  point  is  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  harmful  for  the  Congress  to 
attempt  to  implement  the  report  in  this 
radical  fashion  when  the  Commission 
itself  is  directed  to  continue  its  woi’k  and 
to  suggest  a  means  of  implementation. 

Further,  if  it  is  intended  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  smoking,  or  the  reduction  of 
smoking,  it  is  absolutely  a  foolish  idea. 
The  result  of  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  encourage  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  at  a  very  low  price  for 
the  farmer.  It  would  reduce  the  price 
of  tobacco  to  manufacturers. 

We  must  consider  whether  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  just.  To  crush  750,000  tobacco 
farmers,  who  cultivate  an  average  acre¬ 
age  of  approximately  2  acres,  who  work 
all  year  to  harvest  their  product,  who 
contribute  $3.2  billion  in  revenues  to 
Federal  and  States  treasuries,  and  who 
furnish  the  third  or  fourth  largest  dollar 
volume  of  exports,  is  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  good  farm  program  before  final 
judgment  is  made  on  the  health  sub¬ 
ject — if  one  can  ever  be  made.  The 
amendment  would  destroy  the  livelihood 
of  tobacco  farmers  of  the  counti’y;  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  health. 

The  subject  is  not  as  simple  as  has 
been  made  out.  I  therefore  urge  Sena¬ 
tors  not  to  take  such  drastic  action 
without  the  best  consideration  being 
given  to  this  whole  subject.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  include  at  this 
point  the  following  tables :  First,  returns 
to  farmers  from  tobacco  for  the  years 
since  1945 — including  acreage,  produc¬ 
tion,  exports,  and  average  price.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  pounds  of  tobacco  production 


and  value  received  by  U.S.  fanners;  the 
production  and  value  of  Burley  tobacco, 
grown  principally  in  Kentucky;  and  the 
value  of  all  tobacco  produced  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  including  Dark -fired  and  Dark 
Air-cured  tobacco.  Third,  the  kinds  and 
acreage  of  tobacco  grown  by  States,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  Fourth,  excise 
l’evenues  from  tobacco  products,  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Federal  Government  last 
year,  and  also  revenues  received  by  the 
States.  Fifth,  the  value  of  tobacco  ex- 
poi'ts,  both  sales  for  dollars  or  “hard” 
currencies,  and  Public  Law  480  sales  for 
“soft”  or  local  currencies. 

Finally,  because  it  has  been  referred 
to  several  times,  I  ask  that  the  Record 
include  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
programs  for  tobacco  and  the  other 


basic  commodities,  since  the  beginning 
of  these  programs  30  years  ago.  This 
table  also  shows  the  sales  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  abroad  for  local  currencies,  under 
Public  Law  480,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  referred.  It  is  taken 
from  a  rather  long  table  in  the  annual 
fiscal  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  I  point  out  that  the 
column  of  total  costs  for  each  commod¬ 
ity  includes  programs  in  addition  to  the 
two  shown,  and  that  the  bottom  totals 
include  nonbasic  commodities  which 
have  been  supported,  in  addition  to  the 
basic  commodities  and  dairy  products 
programs  shown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Tobacco:  Acreage,  yield,  production,  disappearance,  price  and  crop  value,  United  States,  for 

specified  years  (farm-sales  weight) 


Crop  year 

Acreage 

Yield 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Disappearance  1 

Average 
price  per 
pound 

Value 
of  crop 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Average: 

acres 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

1926-29 _ 

1,756 

ITS 

1,356 

1,387 

787 

600 

18.7 

253 

1935-39 . . . — 

1,647 

883 

1,460 

1,358 

900 

458 

19.5 

278 

1945 . . 

1,821 

1,094 

1,991 

1,928 

1,334 

594 

42.6 

848 

1946 _ —  - _ _ 

1,961 

1,181 

2,315 

2, 012 

1, 355 

657 

45.1 

1,044 

1947 . . . . 

1,852 

1,138 

2,107 

1,  850 

1,413 

437 

43.6 

918 

1948 _ _ _ _ _ 

1,554 

1.274 

1,980 

1.922 

1,417 

506 

48.2 

955 

1949. . . 

1,623 

1,213 

1,969 

1,951 

1,420 

531 

45.9 

^  905 

1950 _ _ _ 

1,599 

1,269 

2,  030 

1,975 

1,  452 

523 

61.7 

1,049 

1951 _ 

1,780 

1,310 

2,332 

2,072 

1,488 

584 

51.1 

1,191 

1952.  _ _ _ 

1,772 

1,273 

2, 256 

2,  055 

1,557 

498 

49.9 

1, 125 

1953 . 

1,633 

1,261 

2i  059 

1,995 

lj  480 

515 

52.3 

E076 

1954 _ 

1,668 

1,346 

2,243 

1,935 

1,419 

516 

51. 1 

1,147 

1955 . . 

1,495 

1,  466 

2,193 

2,058 

1,410 

648 

53.2 

1,166 

1956 _ _ 

1,364 

1,596 

2, 176 

1,929 

1,373 

556 

53.7 

1, 169 

1957 . . . 

1,122 

1,486 

1,668 

1,921 

1,393 

528 

.56.1 

936 

1958 _ _ _ _ 

1,078 

1,611 

1,737 

1,923 

1,388 

535 

59.9 

1,040 

1959 . . 

1,153 

1,558 

1,796 

1,928 

1,425 

503 

58.3 

1,048 

1960 . — . . 

1, 142 

1,703 

1,944 

2,030 

1,463 

567 

60.9 

1,186 

1961 . . . . . . 

1,174 

1,755 

2,061 

2,  061 

1,461 

590 

63.8 

1,315 

1962  2 . - . 

1,225 

1,890 

2,314 

2,  005 

1,474 

531 

58.9 

1,363 

1963  2  . . . . 

1, 175 

1,933 

2,272 

*  For  Flue-cured  and  Cigar-wrapper,  year  beginning  July  1;  for  all  other  Jypes,  Oct.  1. 
2  Preliminary. 

Source:  Tobacco  Situation,  December  19G3,  ERS,  USDA. 


Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  (by  crop  years)  for  U.S.  tobacco  production 


1961 

1962 

1963 

U.S.  tobacco  production . . . . .pounds-- 

2, 061,  000,  000 
$1, 325, 873, 000 
573,070 

2,314,000,000 
$1,  363,  079,  000 
572,  462 

2,272,000,000 
$1,  314,287,000 
570, 153 

Production,  (value,  and  number  of  allotments  for  U.S.  hurley  tobacco  production 


1961 

1962 

1963 

U.S.  burley  production . . . pounds 

580, 335, 000 
$386, 094,  000 
328,600 

674, 658, 000 
$394, 878, 000 
348,  572 

750,  000, 000 
$435, 500, 000 
348,  910 

Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  for  Kentucky  tobacco  production 


1961 

1962 

1963 

Kentucky  tobacco  production _ _ pounds-- 

415, 349, 000 
$266, 999,  000 
173, 184 

493, 515, 000 
$277, 856, 000 
173, 457 

547,639,000 
$313,  584,  000 
172,  327 
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1963  tobacco  allotments  by  States — Burley, 
Flue,  Fire,  Air,  Sun,  Maryland,  Cigar- 
binder,  and  Cigar-filler  and  binder 

FLTJE-CURED  1 


State 

Number 
of  allot¬ 
ments 

Acreage  al¬ 
lotted 

255 
6,881 
25, 901 
119,665 
25,588 
22,  908 

201, 198 

504.  43 
15, 091. 00 
72,  057.  57 
467,  453. 32 
82, 284.  72 
71, 097.  96 

Total . . . 

708,  488.  99 

BURLEY  3 


Alabama . . . 

39 

32. 95 

Arkansas . . - . 

79 

59.  45 

Georgia.. . ._  --  - 

215 

98.  58 

Illinois _ 

12 

5.  47 

Indiana. . .  . 

9,  679 

8,  728.  78 

Kansas . . . . 

53 

100.  70 

Kentucky . 

143,  849 

226,265.37 

Missouri _ 

1,660 

3, 551.34 

North  Carolina _ _ — - 

18, 213 

11,  574.  39 

Ohio. . 

10,  882 

11,192.67 

Pennsylvania . . . 

2 

2.25 

South  Carolina _ _ 

9 

5.  03 

Tennessee . . . 

93, 162 

71, 561.  69 

Texas.. . . 

2 

0.  30 

Virginia . . 

17, 380 

12. 495.  86 

West  Virginia. . — - 

4,617 

3, 235. 19 

Total... . . . 

299, 843 

348, 909.  99 

FIRE-CURED  (TYPES  22,  23,  AND  24) 3 


i 

9,124 

8,754 

0. 10 
15,473. 16 
17,370.50 

Kentucky _  _  -  _ 

Total _ 

17,879 

32, 843.  76 

FIRE-CURED  (TYPE  21)4 

Virginia -  - 

7,284 

9,037.  27 

DARK  AIR-CURED  s 

117 

19,354 

4,785 

40.73 
13,  446.  83 
2,  273.  60 

Total- . . . . - 

24,256 

15,  761. 16 

SUN-CURED  * 

3,  756.  84 

, 

CIGAR -FILLER  AND  BINDER  7 


3 

2 

1 

120 

71 

1,  589 
121 
6,443 

5.  30 
1.27 
7.  24 
182.  99 
49.76 
4, 622. 13 
192.  58 
15,  636.  86 

Indiana.  _ _ _ 

Total  - _ _ _ 

8,350 

20,698. 13 

CIGAR  BINDER8 


1,312 

961 

1 

1 

5, 299.  58 
2, 684. 40 
.07 
4.  45 

Total _ 

2, 275 

7,988.50 

MARYLAND  * 


1  Average  size  of  Flue-cured  allotment,  3.52  acres. 

2  Average  size  of  burley  allotment,  1.16  acres. 

3  Average  size  of  Fire-cured  (types  22,  23,  and  24)  allot¬ 
ment,  1.84  acres. 

4  Average  size  of  File-cured  (type  21)  allotment,  1.24 
acres. 

s  Average  size  of  dark  air-cured  allotment,  0.65  acre. 

8  Average  size  of  sun-cured  allotment,  1.64  acres. 

7  Average  size  of  Cigar-filler  and  binder  allotment,  2.48 
acres. 

8  Average  size  of  cigar-binder  allotment,  3.51  acres. 

8  Average  size  of  Maryland  allotment,  7.11  acres. 

Note. — Average  size  of  all  tobacco  allotments,  2.10 
acres. 

Excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products,  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963 


Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco 
products  (96.7  percent 

from  cigarettes) _ $2,079,237,000 

Total  State  excise  tax  on  to¬ 
bacco  products  (98.2  per¬ 
cent  from  cigarettes) -  1,196,958,000 

Local  excise  tax  on  tobacco 
products  (98.5  percent 
from  cigarettes) _  40,  931,  000 


Total,  all  tobacco 
products  (97.3  per¬ 


cent  from  cigarettes  3,  317, 126,  000 

(Note. — 48  States  tax  cigarettes;  16  States 
tax  other  tobacco  products;  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Oregon  do  not  tax  cigarettes.) 

State  gross  cigarette  taxes  ( fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 1963) 


Alabama _ $18,  910,  000 

Alaska _  2,  105,  000 

Arizona _  3,  771,  000 

Arkansas _ _ _  11,314,000 

California _ 72,  274,  000 

Connecticut _  20,  574,  000 

Delaware _  3,  888,  000 

District  of  Columbia _  3, 863,  000 

Florida _ 1 _ _  37,  527,  000 

Georgia _ 22,  196,  000 

Hawaii _  2,  074,  000 

Idaho _  4,  133,  000 

Illinois _  59,  041,  000 

Indiana _  20,471,000 

Iowa _  12,  759,  000 

Kansas _  10,  282,  000 

Kentucky _  9,  734,  000 

Louisiana _  30,  366,  000 

Maine _  8,  293,  000 

Maryland _  23,495,000 

Massachusetts _  44,  045,  000 

Michigan _ , _  68,  810,  000 

Minnesota _  27,  823,  000 

Mississippi _  15,  031,  000 

Missouri _  23,  155,  000 

Montana _  6,  742,  000 

Nebraska _  7,  184,  000 

Nevada _  4,  988,  000 

New  Hampshire _  4,  733,  000 

New  Jersey.. -  62,567,000 

New  Mexico _  7,  508,  000 

New  York _  127,  795,  000 

North  Dakota _  3,  980,  000 


State  gross  cigarette  taxes  ( fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 1963 ) — Continued 


Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island- - 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee _ 

Texas - 

Utah _ 

Vermont _ 

Virginia - 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia-. 

Wisconsin- r _ 

Wyoming _ 


$65,  840,  000 

19,  461,  000 
90,972,000 

7,  505,  000 

10,  739, 000 
3,  820,  000 

20,  625,  000 
91,  771,  000 

2,  784,  000 

3,  646,  000 
15,  384,  000 
20,  896,  000 

11,  891,  000 
27,  102,  000 

1,  834,  000 


Total,  all  taxing  States-  1,  175,  701,  000 


Excerpt  from  a  Publication  of  the  Tobacco 
Tax  Council  of  the  United  States 

Federal  tobacco  excise  taxes  have  been 
permanent  components  of  the  tax  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  intervening  century,  Federal 
tobacco  tax  collections  have  increased  from 
$3.1  million  in  1863  to  approximately  $2.1 
billion  in  1963.  More  than  $2  billion  of  the 
yield  was  derived  from  the  8  cents  per  pack¬ 
age  tax  on  cigarettes.  During  the  12-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1963,  specific  Federal, 
State,  and  local  excise  taxes  levied  on  all 
tobacco  products  aggregated  $3.3  billion  of 
which  $3.2  billion  came  from  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  growers  receive  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  3%  cents  for  the  tobacco 
contained  in  a  package  of  cigarettes.  The 
Federal  and  State  government  together  im¬ 
pose  cigarette  taxes  the  weighted  average  of 
which  is  13  cents  per  package,  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  growers  receive.  No  other 
product  in  America  so  widely  used  by  the 
Nation’s  citizens  bears  a  burden  so  oppres¬ 
sive. 


Value  of  tobacco  exports  (sales  for  dollars  and 
for  local  currencies,  by  years) 


Fiscal  year 

Value  of 
all  tobacco 
exports 

Value  of 
tobacco 
exports, 
title  I, 
Public 
Law  480 

Title  I 
sales  as 
percent 
of  total 
exports 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

1955  _ 

$306.4 

$4.0 

1.3 

1956 _ 

379.5 

55.8 

14.7 

1957 _ 

340.1 

36.3 

10.7 

1958 _ 

342.9 

25.5 

7.4 

1959 _ 

350.2 

30.5 

8.7 

1960 _ _ 

341.9 

30.9 

9.0 

1961...  _ 

385.1 

29.5 

7.7 

1962 _ _ _  — 

407.  5 

19.3 

4.7 

1963 _ 

378.5 

21.6 

5.7 

Principal  markets  for  tobacco:  United  Kingdom,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Ireland,  Australia. 

Principal  markets  for  Public  Law  480-  commodities: 
Developing  countries. 


Price  support  and  related  program  costs,  basic 1  and  selected  commodities,  Oct.  17,  1983, 

through  June  30,  1963 


Commodity 

Price  support 

Title  I,  Public 
Law  480 

Total 2 

$3, 720, 168, 638 
(2, 677, 970, 358) 
1,946,886,  787 
213, 048, 348 
32, 148. 895 
1,061,152,  409 
2, 799, 997, 955 
558, 023, 856 
(238, 094,  611) 

$706, 861,  665 
(372,  570,  765) 
6,  290, 015,  767 
702, 686, 980 
257,  594, 152 
1,441,662,  763 
102,  599,  590 
724, 024,  790 

0 

3  $4,  925, 434, 085 
(3, 359,  558, 489) 

4  3 10,  931,126,035 

1,  065, 836, 492 
290, 330, 369 
3,  363,  786.  046 
3,  551,621,643 

1. 321, 186, 890 
(238,  094,  611) 

Tobacco _ _  _ _ 

Total  6 . . . . . . . . . . - 

11,400.633,989 

10, 388, 390, 128 

3  3  28, 300,  739,  748 

1 

6,689 

92 

0. 13 
48, 193.  75 
25.79 

Virginia. _ _ 

Total _ _ _ 

6,782 

48, 219.  67 

Grand  total  .  . . . .  . 

570, 153 

1,195,  704.31 

1  Basic  commodities:  Corn,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts. 

2  Includes  realized  losses  from  price-support  related  programs,  and  cost  of  other  programs  operated  under  specific 
statutory  authority  for  separate  reimbursement,  in  addition  to  price  support  losses  and  title  I,  Public  Law  480  costs 
shown. 

3  Does  not  include  $1,813,440,480  acreage  diversion  payments. 

4  I  >oos  not  include  $1,308,091,920  under  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

4  I  >ocs  not  include  $333,729,168  acreage  diversion  payments. 

8  Includes  commodities  in  addition  to  basic  commodities  and  dairy  products  shown. 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Operations,  June  30,  1963. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  my  senior  col¬ 
league  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  in  the  remarks  they  have  made 
in  speaking  against  the  amendment.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  completely  destroy 
the  tobacco  farmers,  not  only  in  North 
Carolina,  but  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
which  grows  tobacco. 

There  is  no  selfish  motive  on  my  part. 
Although  North  Carolina  grows  more 
tobacco  than  any  other  State,  it  does 
not  grow  as  much  as  all  the  other  States 
combined.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  my 
State.  It  is  also  grown  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Mary¬ 
land.  It  is  grown  all  over  the  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  pointed  out,  tobacco  is 
grown  largely  on  small  farms.  Some  of 
those  small  farms  are  in  North  Carolina. 
There  are  more  of  them  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  than  there  are  in  any  other  State. 
There  are  about  one-half  million  tobacco 
farmers  in  our  State.  The  income  that 
they  receive  is  about  $500  million. 

It  can  be  seen  how  much  this  crop 
means  to  our  farmers. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  most  of  the 
tobacco  companies  are  located  in  North 
Carolina.  They  pay  good  wages,  and 
they  employ  thousands  of  people.  They 
do  not  go  out  looking  for  cheap  tobacco. 
They  do  not  want  cheap  tobacco.  They 
want  good  tobacco,  in  sufficient  volume 
to  take  care  of  their  needs.  We  produce 
a  third  more  tobacco  than  we  can  con¬ 
sume  in  this  country,  and  that  amount 
is  sold  in  export. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  tobacco  is  our  largest  dollar 
market,  because  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
tobacco  are  very  small.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  compared  with  other 
commodities  that  are  sold  under  Public 
Law  480. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deprive  the 
farmers  of  support  merely  on  the  ground 
of  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
states  that  perhaps  lung  cancer  is  caused 
by  cigarette  smoking. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  started  the  fad,  I 
am  told,  and  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
If  it  were  as  harmful  as  it  is  reported 
to  be,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  be 
alive  today.  Smoking  has  increased 
year  after  year.  Deaths  have  gone  down 
year  by  year.  That  indicates  that  we 
cannot  lay  the  blame  for  lung  cancer  at 
the  door  of  smoking.  It  has  increased 
because  there  are  more  people  alive 
today. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  vote  against  the  amendment, 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  pointed  out,  has  never  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment  and  hope  it  will  be 
rejected.  There  is  one  point  which  I 
should  like  to  emphasize.  My  State  is 
the  principal  producer  of  burley  tobacco. 
The  average  size  of  the  allotment  is  just 
over  1  acre.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total 
allotments  are  less  than  seven-tenths  of 
1  acre.  We  are  not  dealing  with  big  farm 
operations,  or  with  thousands  of  dollars 
in  payments  to  any  individual  farmer. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  small  producer, 
who  receives  a  substantial  part  of  his 
cash  income  from  seven-tenths  of  1  acre 
of  tobacco.  This  point  has  been  made 
very  clear  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rudd,  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  in  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “Evaluation  of  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
grams  in  Terms  of  Economic  Growth, 
Foreign  Trade,  and  Political  Feasibility: 
Tobacco.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pa¬ 
per  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  discussion  of  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Evaluation  op  Agricultural  Programs  in 
Terms  op  Economics  Growth,  Foreign 
Trade,  and  Political  Feasibility:  Tobacco 
(Presented  at  the  National  Agricultural  Pol¬ 
icy  Conference,  Lincoln,  Nehr.,  September 
11,  1963,  by  Robert  W.  Rudd,  University  of 
Kentucky) 

INTRODUCTION 

To  many  people  tobacco  has  represented 
the  epitome  of  workable  farm  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  decades.  It  has  achieved 
relative  price  stability  for  producers:  it  has 
improved  incomes  for  tobacco  farmers;  it  has 
generated  little,  if  any,  complaints  from 
processors  or  consumers  for  the  favorable 
prices  created  under  the  program.  It  has 
been  relatively  inexpensive  for  the  taxpayers 
as  farm  programs  go;  and  understandably,  it 
has  been  quite  favorably  received  by  tobacco 
growers. 

Some  of  these  tributes,  however,  are  more 
directly  associated  with  peculiarities  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  production  and  use  than  with  clev¬ 
erness  in  the  design  of  the  program.  Con¬ 
sider  the  advantages  which  some  of  these 
peculiarities  provide.  Tobacco  is  a  product 
which  has  no  close  substitutes  in  use.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  a  very  small  land  area  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  it  makes  extensive  use  of  farm 
labor  in  areas  which  have  chronic  agricul¬ 
tural  underemployment.  Traditionally,  it  is 
not  stored  on  farms  from  season  to  season. 
Almost  all  tobacco  is  sold  through  a  single 
channel,  the  auction  warehouse.  It  is  taken 
under  close  view  after  sale  by  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  the  heavy  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco.  Further,  over  the  long  trend, 
per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  has 
moved  upward  in  contrast  to  the  picture  for 
the  food  and  fiber  complex  of  agriculture 
generally  which  has  declined  in  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  use  per  capita.  Add  to  these  features 
tobacco’s  ability  to  increase  in  value  in  stor¬ 
age  for  up  to  5  years  and  you  have  some  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  program  workability  in 
tobacco.  Grower  contentment  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  too,  is  helped  by  the  countervailing 
power  it  affords  to  over  one-half  million 
producers  in  dealing  with  the  handful  of 
large-scale  processors  whose  purchases  are 
the  very  heart  of  the  market. 

My  comments  relate  mainly  to  the  cigar¬ 
ette  tobaccos  which  represent  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  tobacco. 
I  will  largely  ignore,  for  reasons  of  time, 
the  cigar  types,  the  dark  tobaccos,  and  exotic 
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types  such  as  Perique.  Further,  my  com¬ 
ments  will  apply  most  directly  to  the  major 
cigarette  types — Flue-cured  and  burley — 
with  lesser  reference  to  Maryland  tobacco 
where  intermittent  program  participation 
by  growers  has  left  marked  differences  in 
experience  as  compared  to  Flue-cured  and 
burley  and  the  traditional  geographic  limi¬ 
tations  for  production  areas  have  remained 
rather  firm.1  Also  largely  abstracted  from 
this  consideration  will  be  the  health  issues 
surrounding  tobacco  usage.  Consequently, 
it  will  be  presumed  that  the  status  of  an 
economic  good  is  accorded  to  tobacco  like 
other  products  of  agriculture  by  continuing 
demand  in  the  marketplace. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Several  of  the  effects  of  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
grams  have  implications  for  economic 
growth.  Prices  of  tobacco  have  moved  up¬ 
ward  markedly  during  the  period  since  the 
beginnings  of  the  programs  in  1933.  Studies 
have  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  prices 
with  the  program  well  above  free-market 
equilibrium  levels,2  and  the  continuing 
loan-storage  activity  for  the  major  types 
under  program  auspices  supports  this  view. 
For  all  tobacco,  market  prices  rose  from  13 
cents  per  pound  in  1933  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  tobacco  programs  to  59  cents  per  pound 
last  year,  an  increase  of  about  450  percent. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  563-percent 
increase  in  per  capita  consumer  incomes 
during  the  same  period,  it  is  evident  that 
the  real  price  of  tobacco  at  the  farm  level 
has  declined,  thus  offering  a  modest  con¬ 
tribution  to  economic  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  is  a  substantially  lesser 
contribution  to  the  availability  of  products 
to  the  consuming  economy  than  is  offered 
by  agriculture  as  a  whole  where  price  gains 
have  averaged  only  345  percent  between  the 
beginnings  of  the  programs  in  1933  and  1962. 

The  expected  income  effects  for  producers 
from  the  favorable  prices  generated  under 
the  program  have  been  somewhat  modified 
by  the  influx  of  new  producers,  expanding 
the  geography  of  production  of  the  major 
cigarette  types  far  from  their  points  of  ori¬ 
gin  and  bringing  smaller  and  smaller  aver¬ 
age  sizes  of  allotments.  Further,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  share  of  the  price  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  capitalized  into  enhanced 
values  of  land  allotment,  with  accompanying 
windfall  gains  to  initial  producers  under 
the  program  and  added  costs  of  entry  to 
those  who  follow. 

In  tobacco,  the  potential  for  mechaniza¬ 
tion  which  has  revolutionized  many  parts  of 
agriculture  remains  relatively  unattainable 
due  to  the  small  size  of  acreage  allotments. 
In  burley,  for  example,  the  average  size  of 
allotment  is  just  over  1  acre  and  almost  60 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  allotments 
are  less  than  seven-tenths  of  an  acre.  Flue- 
cured  averages  somewhat  larger  with  about 
3  y2  acres  per  allotment.  Recent  provisions 
for  limited  transferability  by  lease  of  up  to 
5  acres  for  types  other  than  burley  offer  very 
modest  improvements  in  the  mechanization 
potential  in  tobacco.  As  a  consequence,  labor 
requirements  for  tobacco  remain  quite  high, 


1  For  a  discussion  of  the  program  in  Mary¬ 
land  tobacco  see  G.  M.  Beal  and  Keith  C. 
Park,  “Maryland  Tobacco  Marketing  Quota 
and  Acreage  Allotment  Programs,”  misc.  pub. 
No.  480,  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  May  1963. 

2  Glenn  Johnson,  "Burley  Tobacco  Control 
Programs,  Their  Overall  Effect  on  Production 
and  Prices,  1933-50,”  Bulletin  580,  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1950.  Paul 
R.  Johnson  and  Robert  W.  Rudd,  “Effects 
of  the  Price-Support,  Acreage  Adjustment 
and  Surplus  Removal  Programs  in  Dark  To¬ 
bacco  on  Kentucky’s  Agriculture,”  Bull.  678, 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
1962. 
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even  today.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  for  example, 
requires  almost  500  man-hours  per  acre 
to  produce  the  crop.  The  total  tobacco  crop 
of  1961  required  about  the  same  total  num¬ 
ber  of  man-hours  of  labor  as  did  the  1934  crop 
and  it  produced  about  the  same  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  total  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings.  In  contrast,  the  food  grains  and 
the  feed  grains  each  now  earn  a  substantially 
larger  share  of  total  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  than  in  1934  and  each  requires 
less  than  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  labor 
used  to  produce  its  1934  crop.  The  small 
sizes  of  allotments  and  lack  of  full  trans¬ 
ferability  continue  to  impede  the  potentials 
for  development  of  mechanization  in  har¬ 
vesting,  handling,  and  curing  tobacco. 

While  the  development  of  mechanized  har¬ 
vesting  and  curing  has  been  discouraged  by 
the  small  production  units  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  engendered,  the  pattern  of  labor 
use  in  tobacco  in  the  absence  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  developments  probably  has  not  been 
materially  altered  by  the  program.  In  much 
of  the  area  in  which  tobacco  is  a  major 
cash  crop,  the  surplus  resource  is  farm  labor, 
and  it  has  sharply  limited  alternatives  in 
productive  use. 

The  view  long  held  that  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram  has  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  re¬ 
source  combination  in  production  toward 
heavier  fertilization  and  more  intensive  use 
of  the  limited  land  through  closer  planting 
has  been  challenged  recently  by  the  research 
findings  of  Tolley  and  Hartman  of  North 
Carolina.3  Their  study  suggests  that  for 
Flue-cured  a  removal  of  acreage  controls 
would  not  alter  the  present  fertilization  prac¬ 
tices  nor  the  number  of  plants  per  acre, 
from  the  standpoint  of  highest  profit  com¬ 
bination. 

The  question  of  costs  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  operation  is  a  significant  one  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  In  tobacco,  the  picture  has 
been  one  of  marked  contrast  to  most  price- 
supported  crops.  Through  mid-1960,  the 
Government’s  ability  to  recover  its  invest¬ 
ment  by  disposing  of  tobacco  taken  under 
loan  has  given  it  a  dollar-for-dollar  return 
and  no  losses  other  than  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  have  been  sustained. 
A  part  of  this  success  has  been  due  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  acreage  control  program 
in  regulating  volume  of  production.  The 
upward  trend  in  total  utilization  of  cigarette 
tobaccos  which  gave  a  safety  valve  for  in¬ 
creased  yields  brought  by  the  program  and 
the  feature  of  the  increasing  value  of  tobacco 
in  storage  at  least  equaling  its  carrying  and 
storage  charges  has  helped  significantly. 
The  upward  trend  of  tobacco  price  supports 
has  also  helped  to  assure  relative  ease  in 
disposal  of  tobaccos  taken  under  loan. 

In  more  recent  years,  however,  problems  of 
disposition  of  crops  having  characteristics 
not  desirable  to  the  trade  which  have  been 
accumulated  under  loan  have  led  to  some 
losses,  not  all  of  which  show  up  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  used  by  the  Federal 
Government.4  As  of  the  last  of  May  of  this 
year,  realized  losses  for  the  price-support 
program  in  tobacco  reached  $15  million  which 
still  leaves  it  among  the  least  expensive 
among  the  price-supported  commodities.  As 
with  other  price-supported  commodities,  the 


3  L.  M.  Hartman  and  G.  S.  Tolley,  “Effects 
of  Better  Acreage  Controls  on  Costs  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Producing  Flue-Cured  Tobacco,” 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Technical  Bui.  146,  June  1961. 

4  In  March  of  this  year  during  hearings  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  House  on  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1964,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dun¬ 
can  admitted  a  loss  of  about  25  cents  a  pound 
on  the  bargain  price  disposal  of  Government 
accumulation  of  1955-56  Flue-cured  tobacco 
recently,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  $80 
million,  when  all  costs  are  included. 


taxpayer  losses  in  program  operation  work 
as  a  net  deterrent  to  economic  growth. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  EFFECTS 

Two  Government  programs  have  had  sig¬ 
nificant  effects  on  foreign  trade  in  tobacco, 
the  sales  program  under  Public  Law  480  and 
the  program  of  acreage  allotments  and  price 
supports.  Government  export  programs  have 
accounted  for  about  13  percent  of  U.S.  to¬ 
bacco  exports  since  the  inauguration  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  in  1954,  substantially  less  than 
the  proportion  for  all  farm  product  exports. 
Of  the  $323  million  in  export  program  sales 
of  tobacco  since  1954,  over  70  percent  has 
been  title  I  (local  currency)  sales  with  the 
remainder  going  in  barter  deals. 

Local  currency  sales  from  tobaccos  under 
price-support  loan  have  been  mainly  in  flue- 
cured,  with  lesser  amounts  of  burley,  fire- 
cured  and  Maryland.  Important  recipient 
countries  in  the  local  currency  sales  of  to¬ 
bacco  have  been  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt, 
Spain,  Indonesia,  Finland,  and  Italy.  The 
mixture  of  “have”  and  “have  not”  nations 
in  the  list  requires  some  comment.  Sales 
of  title  I  tobacco  to  developed  nations  such 
as  Britain  and  Italy  were  not  usual  and  came 
at  earlier  periods  in  Public  Law  480  when 
either  financial  problems  or  dollar  exchange 
difficulties  in  these  nations  made  them  tem¬ 
porarily  eligible  for  title  I. 

The  consensus  of  most  studies  which  have 
been  made  of  market  effects  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  sales  of  tobacco  in  recipient  less-devel¬ 
oped  countries  is  similar  to  that  reached  for 
Egypt  in  a  recent  survey.  Sales  of  tobacco 
made  for  local  currency  are  net  additions  to 
the  volume  of  tobacco  we  can  move  into  ex¬ 
port  and  their  major  significance  lies  in  the 
development  of  market  preferences  in  re¬ 
ceiving  countries  which,  hopefully,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  economic  development  will  bring  to 
later  fruition  as  increases  to  commercial  in¬ 
ternational  trade  in  which  the  United  States 
can  share.  It  is  recognized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  additions  to  commercial  in¬ 
ternational  trade  in  tobacco  are  many  years 
away.5 

It  is  doubtful  that  one  can  make  a  valid 
case  for  the  contributions  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  underdevedoped  areas  of  quasi- 
free  shipments  of  a  luxury  good  such  as  to¬ 
bacco,  as  is  usually  made  for  program  ship¬ 
ments  of  surplus  food  and  fiber.  Further, 
since  tobacco  processing  and  trade  is  often 
a  government  monopoly  operation  in  title 
I  recipient  nations,  interests  in  shipments  of 
near-free  U.S.  tobacco  may  be  colored  with 
thoughts  of  the  added  tax  revenue  which  its 
importation  and  use  typically  affords. 

The  effects  of  the  program  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  price  supports  in  tobacco  upon  its 
foreign  trade  have  come  mainly  through  ef¬ 
fects  upon  quality  and  the  price  enhance¬ 
ment  brought  by  the  program.  Flue-cured, 
the  largest  export  type,  illustrates  these  ef¬ 
fects.  Grower  pressure  to  increase  yields  of 
tobacco  to  market  from  their  limited  acre¬ 
ages  at  favorable  prices  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  higher  yielding  varieties 
which  have  in  some  instances  been  much  less 
desirable  to  the  trade  (both  domestic  and 
export).  While  a  program  of  support-price 
discounts  has  been  introduced  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  these  varieties  by  supporting 
at  half  the  usual  rate,  the  market  has  re¬ 
ceived  during  recent  years  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  slick,  heavy,  less  desirable  leaf. 
The  reaction  of  the  export  market  to  these 
quality  shifts  can  be  illustrated  by  the  1956 
flue-cured  crop.  Britain,  a  leading  importer, 
cut  its  purchases  37  percent,  West  Germany, 
Australia,  Belgium,  and  Ireland  reduced 
their  buying  of  U.S.  Flue-cured  by  15  to  30 


5  A.  J.  Brown  and  D.  Upton  Livermore,  “The 
Market  Potential  for  American  Tobaccos  in 
Egypt  (U.A.R.) .”  Unpublished  report  of  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
1962. 
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percent.  In  the  following  year,  Flue-cured 
varieties  139,  140,  and  244  were  given  support 
prices  of  one-half  the  regular  rates. 

Excessive  fertilization  and  the  use  of 
growth  inhibitors  for  sucker  control  too  have 
been  declared  by  both  domestic  processors 
and  export  buyers  to  be  damaging  to  tobacco 
quality  and  the  program  has  encouraged 
these  practices  because  of  the  effects  of  a 
free  ride  in  a  favorable  market  for  production 
gains  made  by  increasing  yields  when  only 
acreage  is  controlled.  While  the  proportion 
of  these  effects  which  can  be  charged  to  the 
program  is  indeterminate,  the  contributory 
role  of  the  program  in  the  rapid  and  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  these  practices  is  clear. 

The  program’s  quality  effects  on  export 
markets  in  terms  of  volume  of  purchases  are 
compounded  with  the  price  effects  of  the 
program  in  tobacco.  Price  differences  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  leaf  and  comparable  types,  if 
not  quality,  of  leaf  from  other  nations  mov¬ 
ing  in  international  trade  have  been  widen¬ 
ing  significantly  during  the  last  decade. 
Spreads  between  United  States  and  Rhode¬ 
sian  Flue-cured  tobaccos  in  export  averaged 
5  cents  per  pound  during  1950-54.  By  1961, 
Rhodesian  Flue-cured  was  selling  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  at  prices  more  than  20  cents 
per  pound  below  U.S.  leaf.  Clearly  not  all 
of  the  increase  in  price  spread  can  be  charged 
to  the  price-support  program.  Between  1950 
and  1961  average  export  prices  of  U.S.  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  rose  48  percent  while  price- 
support  averages  were  up  25  percent  and  the 
domestic  market  prices  climbed  only  18  per¬ 
cent.  How  much  of  this  rise  in  average 
prices  of  exports  represents  shifts  among 
quality  grades  in  export  buying  to  avoid 
problems  of  declining  crop  quality  too  is  in¬ 
determinate  but  it  appears  to  have  had 
some  influence. 

The  effect  of  these  two  developments  in 
association  with  the  programs — declining 
quality  and  widening  price  spreads  in  ex¬ 
port  trade — has  been  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
share  of  free  world  exports  of  tobacco 
from  an  average  of  42  percent  in  1947-51  to  30 
percent  in  1961,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of 
Government  programs  which  expedite  to¬ 
bacco  exports  under  Public  Law  480.  The 
increasing  competition  in  tobacco  exports 
from  Rhodesia  and  its  implications  if  and 
when  Britain  enters  the  European  Economic 
Community  may  call  for  a  reappraisal  of 
price-support  objectives  for  U.S.  tobaccos 
entering  the  export  market  in  important 
measure. 

POLITICAL  FEASIBILITY 

The  evidence  of  history  suggests  that  to¬ 
bacco  has  retained  its  traditionally  strong 
persuasiveness  in  getting  custom-tailored 
Federal  programs.  A  series  of  monuments  to 
this  strength  are  provided  by  the  unique 
features  incorporated  in  tobacco  programs 
over  the  years.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
the  exceptional  mandatory  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  (modified  indirectly  by  grower-sought 
changes  in  base  period,  and  more  recently  by 
removal  of  tobacco  from  the  modernized 
parity  escalator  which  threatened  to  price  to¬ 
bacco  out  of  any  market  in  the  long  run)  to 
partially  transferable  allotments  and  mini¬ 
mum  allotments,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

An  important  contributor  to  continuing 
political  feasibility  of  programs  in  tobacco 
has  been  the  ability  of  growers  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  tobacco  to  compromise  their  in¬ 
ternal  differences  and  present  a  united  front 
in  requests  to  legislators.  This  solidarity  has 
provided  the  tobacco  programs  with  firm 
support  from  each  of  the  major  farm  orga¬ 
nizations,  despite  internal  conflicts  in  phi¬ 
losophy  in  some  instances. 

While  we  generally  think  of  legislation 
when  we  speak  of  political  feasibility  of  pro¬ 
grams,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  his¬ 
torically,  administrative  decisions  in  tobacco 
program  operation  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  program  operation  as  it  affects  the 
grower,  warehouseman,  and  processor.  There 
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has  been  in  the  past  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  political  vulnerability  for  the  tobacco 
program  from  pressures  for  particular  ad¬ 
ministrative  decisions  regardless  of  the 
party  in  power.  These  decisions  have 
ranged  from  determining  total  allotment 
size  through  the  stringency  or  laxity  in  ap¬ 
plying  quota  formulas  to  levels  chosen  to 
discount  support  prices  for  tobaccos  treated 
with  growth  inhibitors  and  they  carry  im¬ 
portant  consequences  for  all  concerned  with 
tobacco. 

At  present  the  health  issue  relative  to  to¬ 
bacco  probably  constitutes  the  principal 
potential  threat  to  the  tobacco  program.  If 
this  issue  is  resolved  finally  and  irreparably 
against  tobacco,  the  program  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  from  the  political  point 
of  view.  Vulnerability  of  the  tobacco  pro¬ 
grams  to  unfriendly  political  pressures,  too, 
could  be  increased  if  substantial  losses  were 
to  be  sustained  by  the  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  of  tobacco  programs  in  anything  like 
the  proportions  experienced  by  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  corn  in  recent  years.  Urban  tax¬ 
payers  and  their  legislators  appear  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  sensitive  to  such  losses.  The  $3 
billion  in  annual  revenue  to  Federal  and 
State  government  from  excise  taxes  levied 
on  tobacco  is  unlikely  to  be  an  adequate 
defense  as  this  sensitivity  mounts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  would  not  prohibit  anyone 
from  smoking.  It  does  not  at  all  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
smoking.  It  would  not  prohibit  anyone 
from  smoking  if  he  wished  to  smoke. 
Furthermore,  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
is  not  a  question  of  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  re¬ 
port.  That  is  not  the  question  we  are 
voting  on,  although  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  Surgeon  General, 
who  is  a  responsible  official  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  issued  an  extensive  report 
which  does  state,  as  a  result  of  a  study, 
he  has  found  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  amendment  deals  only 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  tax¬ 
payers  should  subsidize  the  production 
of  this  commodity,  which  the  Surgeon 
General  and  other  responsible  physicians 
have  said  is  harmful  to  the  American 
people. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  true  cost  of  this  program.  The  cost 
in  the  past  fiscal  year,  1963,  was  a  little 
more  than  $40  million.  Last  year  we 
spent  $40  million  to  support  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco;  $16  million  of  that 
was  spent  in  direct  price  supports,  and 
$24  million  was  spent  to  subsidize  the 
exportation  of  surplus  tobacco  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  That  latter 
amount  represents  sales  of  tobacco  for 
soft  currencies,  which  do  not  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  this  country;  $1,600,000 
was  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  disposed  of 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

Over  the  years  a  total  of  $301,790,000 
has  been  spent  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
surplus  tobacco  under  Public  Law  480, 
title  I,  and  under  the  direct  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Instead  of  a  $40  million  cost,  as 
some  claim,  we  have  spent  over  $300  mil¬ 
lion  to  subsidize  tobacco  production. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  have  listened  for 
quite  a  while  to  the  opponents  of  the 


amendment,  and  I  now  want  to  get  this 
record  straight.  I  repeat,  $301  million 
represents  the  true  cost  of  the  tobacco 
support  program.  All  of  us  know  that 
we  do  not  have  free  access  to  the  soft 
currencies  obtained  for  sales  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  Therefore,  this  is  a  part  of 
the  overall  cost. 

These  soft  currencies  can  be  spent  only 
for  improvements  within  the  respective 
countries.  The  question  before  us  here 
today  is — do  we  or  do  we  not  want  the 
taxpayers  to  continue  underwriting  the 
production  of  a  commodity  which  the 
Surgeon  General  has  declared  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  health  of  America?  In  the 
past  fiscal  year  this  program  has  cost 
about  $40  million. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  cigarettes  are  taxed. 
That  is  another  question,  one  that  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  morality  of  whether  one  should  or 
should  not  smoke.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President  should  or  should  not 
make  a  recommendation  to  restrict  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

The  amendment  does  not  touch  any  of 
the  factors  which  I  recognize  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Commission.  It  deals 
solely  with  the  one  question:  Shall 
American  taxpayers  continue  at  the  rate 
of  $40  million  a  year — better  than  $3 
million  a  month — to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  production  of  a  commodity  which  has 
been  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  America? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I 
have  time,  I  will  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
I  will  see  to  it  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  time  yielded  to  him 
l&tcr 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  being  consistent. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams!  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not 
making  any  challenge  about  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  smoking.  The  Senator  empha¬ 
sizes,  however,  the  situation  under 
which  the  Surgeon  General,  with  the 
help  of  experts,  has  declared  that  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  is  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
in  many  instances  is  the  cause  of  cancer. 

If  that  is  the  fact,  the  Government 
must  be  apprehensive  of  this  problem. 
If  it  is  the  fact,  the  Government  must 
try  to  cure  it.  What  is  the  Government 
doing?  It  suggests  that  we  subsidize  the 
growing  of  tobacco  in  the  sum  of  $40 
million  a  year  to  spread  and  help  the 
use  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  is  injurious  to  health. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  shall  vote  for  it,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it 
on  the  basis  that  we  cannot  in  one  in¬ 
stance  say  that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
produces  cancer,  and  then  in  the  next 
instance  say  we  will  subsidize  the  grow¬ 
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ing  of  tobacco,  which  is  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
cure  the  evil.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  about  exhausted  his 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  to¬ 
bacco  program  went  into  effect  in  1933. 

The  program  has  been  in  effect  30 
years — during  that  30  years,  it  has  cost 
the  Government  a  total  of  only  $301 
million. 

Last  year  alone,  the  Government  col¬ 
lected  $2.1  billion  in  excise  taxes  alone 
upon  tobacco  and  its  products. 

The  Government  received  billions  of 
other  dollars  last  year  in  income  taxes 
from  tobacco  growers  manufacturers 
and  sellers.  We  exported  last  year  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  worth  $615  mil¬ 
lion.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  that  tobacco  and  those  cigarettes, 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
would  have  been  about  $600  million  more 
than  it  was. 

The  committee  of  the  Surgeon  General 
did  not  engage  in  research.  It  took  some 
data  that  others  had  compiled,  and  drew 
some  conclusions  from  it.  Other  doctors 
have  drawn  quite  different  conclusions 
for  it,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  es¬ 
tablish  a  causal  connection  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  should  confine  its  ac¬ 
tivities  in  this  field  to  research,  and  re¬ 
frain  from  engaging  in  a  missionary 
campaign  until  research  proves  that 
there  is  really  a  causal  relation  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

We  ought  to  continue  with  tobacco  re¬ 
search  until  there  is  some  proof  of  such 
relationship ;  and  until  that  proof  arises 
we  ought  not  to  destroy  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  agricultural  programs  of  this  Nation 
and  render  it  difficult  for  750,000  farm 
families  to  obtain  bread  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

This  amendment  would  introduce 
chaos  in  the  tobacco  industry  and  re¬ 
turn  such  industry  to  the  condition  it 
was  in  before  1933.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall!. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Williams  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
deal  a  death  blow  to  the  tobacco  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States — an  industry 
which  affects  some  750,000  farm  families. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  suggests 
that  the  price  support  program  for  to¬ 
bacco  be  abolished.  He  justifies  this 
action  by  referring  to  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  report  on  smoking. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  cannot  render  an  intelligent  deci¬ 
sion  on  this  amendment.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  before  the  Agriculture 
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Committee  and  the  Surgeon  General’s 
report  fails  to  introduce  any  new  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  contentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  cannot  see  what  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  result  in  unlimited  to¬ 
bacco  production.  The  tobacco  support 
program  has  been  a  successful  one  and, 
unlike  most  other  programs,  has  paid  its 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Maryland 
tobacco  program  has  been  running  in 
the  black  and  does  not  represent  a  loss 
of  taxpayers’  funds  to  the  Treasury. 

This  program  has  curtailed  tobacco 
production.  Adoption  of  the  Williams 
amendment,  however,  will  be  followed  by 
increased  production,  lower  prices,  and 
will  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  amendment  is  offered. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Surgeon 
General’s  report,  I  outlined  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  scope  of  the  American  tobacco 
industry  and  the  adverse  effect  which 
might  follow  if  hasty  action  is  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  January  14,  1964,  be 

printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tobacco  Report 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  last  Saturday 
there  was  released  the  report  of  a  special 
commission’s  study  on  the  use  of  tobacco. 
The  report  leaves  us  with  questions  regard¬ 
ing  smoking  and  health  still  in  dispute — and 
I  feel  that  further  study  is  needed. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  we  proceed 
with  caution  in  dealing  with  an  industry 
involving  millions  of  Americans — one  of  our 
largest  industries  and  one  of  our  largest 
agriculture  crops.  Injury  to  this  industry 
could  bring  on  economic  chaos. 

Some  750,000  farm  families,  averaging  3  or 
4  to  a  family,  in  21  States  depend  upon  the 
growing  of  tobacco  for  their  livelihood;  to¬ 
bacco  is  this  Nation’s  fifth  largest  cash  crop. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  578  processing 
plants  in  30  States.  These  plants  and  the 
companies  which  supply  goods  and  services 
to  the  industry  employ  some  17  million 
people. 

Tobacco  products  last  year  provided  some 
$3.2  billion  in  taxes.  This  is  nearly  40  times 
the  yearly  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  our  country,  about  80  million  people 
use  tobacco  products — well  over  half  the 
adult  population. 

That,  in  brief,  indicates  tobacco’s  social 
and  economic  importance. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  tobacco 
industry  is  entitled  to  some  kind  of  spe¬ 
cial  privilege.  But  it  is  to  suggest  that 
before  we  permit  damage  to  such  an  in¬ 
dustry — damage  which  might  upset  our 
whole  economic  structure  at  this  time — we 
proceed  with  caution. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  if  someone 
wanted  to  damage  the  automobile  industry 
on  the  grounds  that  automobiles  injure 
and  kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
every  year. 

As  the  poet  has  said,  there  is  good  and 
bad  in  everything. 

The  history  of  America  and  the  history 
of  tobacco  run  parallel.  Tobacco  was  once 
used  here  as  money.  And  It  has  been  smoked 
here  for  over  350  years — with  satisfaction. 
And  that,  in  itself,  is  a  commentary.  Who 
can  say  with  assurance  that  we  would  have 
been  better  off  without  tobacco? 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  a 
tobacco  raiser,  though  in  our  State  much 
tobacco  is  grown — and  Maryland  is  noted  for 
its  high-quality  tobacco. 


I  am  not  a  scientist.  I  cannot  discuss 
this  issue  on  a  scientific  basis.  However,  let 
me  interject  one  idea  of  a  layman  on  the 
subject  of  health.  Mental  health  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  much  in  the  public  mind.  Psychiatry 
has  come  into  its  own  because  of  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  present  day.  Most  doctors 
will  tell  us,  I  believe,  that  this  stress  and 
strain  accounts  for  much  of  the  disability 
of  today.  Possibly  we  need  more  relaxing, 
more  contemplation.  And  may  I  ask,  What 
better  tool  for  relaxing,  for  contemplation, 
than  a  good  smoke?  Let  us  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  kill  one  evil  with  perhaps  a  bigger 
one. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  correct  a  statement  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  made.  The  total  cost  of  the 
tobacco  program  over  its  entire  life  has 
been  only  about  $40  million — $32  million 
as  shown  by  the  last  fiscal  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  might 
add  that,  at  least  for  20  years,  there  has 
been  no  loss  on  the  principal  of  the 
CCC  loans  made  to  the  Burley  Growers 
Tobacco  Cooperative  in  my  State,  and 
only  occasionally  a  loss  on  the  interest 
which  is  paid  to  the  Government  on 
these  loans.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
talk  only  about  tobacco  in  connection 
with  the  exports  under  Public  Law  480, 
because  under  that  law  we  have  been 
selling  all  agricultural  commodities  for 
local  currencies  in  countries  which  do 
not  have  dollars  for  this  purpose.  For 
example,  there  have  been  Public  Law 
480  exports  of  wheat  in  the  amount  of 
$6  billion. 

I  do  think  the  pending  amendment  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  a  moral  judgment.  It 
attempts  to  make  a  judgment  before  the 
commission  has  completed  the  second 
phase  of  its  work — in  regard  to  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  amendment  attempts 
to  make  a  moral  judgment  which  would 
grind  down  700,000  farmers  and  their 
meager  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  conclude  by  repeating  that 
the  cost  of  the  program  over  the  years, 
as  shown  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  under  the  “realized  loss” 
column,  is  approximately  $40  million,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  pointed 
out  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
The  same  report  includes  figures  which 
show  that  all  together  in  excess  of  $300 
million  has  been  spent  to  subsidize  the 
support  of  tobacco  over  the  past  several 
years;  with  $40  million  of  that  cost  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Rules  under  title  1  of  Public  Law  480 
for  foreign  currencies,  are  a  direct  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  So  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  cost  of  the  program  has 
been  in  excess  of  $300  million.  In  the 
last  year  alone  it  cost  $40  million  to  sup¬ 
port  the  program.  Last  year  $16  mil¬ 
lion  was  spent  in  direct  price  supports, 
and  $24,400,000  was  spent  under  Public 
Law  480. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendment  does  not 
go  into  the  question  of  whether  people 
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should  smoke.  That  question  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  individual  citizens,  after 
consultations  with  their  doctors. 

The  question  before  us  here  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  the  taxpayers  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  program  which  last  year  cost 
$40  million — or  a  little  more  than  $3  mil¬ 
lion  a  month — to  support  the  production 
of  a  product  which  the  Surgeon  General 
and  other  medical  authorities  have  de¬ 
termined  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  either  been  used 
or  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Williams!.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  who  is  un¬ 
avoidably  absent  at  this  hour.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea”;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[Leg.  No.  57] 

YEAS— 26 


Aiken 

Hart 

Pell 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Keating 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cliurch 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Clark 

Miller 

Tower 

Dominick 

Moss 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Neuberger 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Pas  tore 

NAYS— 63 

Allott 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Bartlett 

Burdick 

Cooper 

Bayh 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Beall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dodd 

Bible 

Cannon 

Eastland 

1961, 

CC 

Edmondson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Engle 

Long,  Mo. 

Pearson 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Robertson 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Russell 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Saltonstall 

Hickenlooper 

McGee 

Smathers 

Hill 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Holland 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Hruska 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Humphrey 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Walters 

Jackson 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Javits 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Johnston 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

Young,  Ohio 
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Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Randolph 

Cotton . 

Hayden 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Goldwater 

Kuchel 

Mechem 

Sparkman 
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So  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  thf 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it/ 
is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
considerable  debate  on  the  Hruska 
amendment,  which  deals  with  the  ones- 
tion  of  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  prepared  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  It  woifld  be  my 
guess  that  the  Senate  will/oe  in  ses¬ 
sion  to  a  reasonably  late  hour  this  eve¬ 
ning — around  6:30  p.m.  j6x  7  p.m. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Around  6 : 30  p.m.  or  7 
p.m.  according  to  ojfr  experience,  is 
rather  early. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  jLi  we  added  another 
hour,  that  would  Joe  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  receive  invita¬ 
tions,  and  I  kn6w  a  great  many  of  them 
are  to  be  a  coopted.  The  leader  has  re¬ 
ceived  requests,  not  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  bui ( on  others,  from  organizations 
asking  Mat  the  Senate  adjourn  or  recess 
in  sufficient  time  so  that  Senators  can 
atterjfl  receptions  and  other  affairs. 

lust  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  when 
I  /deceive  such  requests,  I  ignore  them 
impletely,  because  I  am  sure  every 
lember  of  this  body  agrees  that  our 


business  is  here  when  there  is  business 
to  transact.  But  tonight  it  will  be  trans¬ 
acted  until  about  6:30  or  7  because  of 
circumstances  over  which  the  leadership 
has  no  control. 

If  there  are  any  breaks  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Hruska  amendment,  I  hope 
other  Senators  who  may  have  amend¬ 
ments  will  bring  them  up  and  keep  the 
Senate’s  business  going. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
recess  to  meet  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  the  hope  that  perhaps  tomor¬ 
row  an  agreement  can  be  reached . 
whereby  there  may  be  some  prospect  of 
bringing  the  farm  legislation  to  a  deg 
sion,  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
^chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ire  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  hag  at  legist 
twoymore  cotton  amendments.  I  hope 
that \he  Senator  from  Ne\y/Jersey  [Mr. 
WilliWs]  ,  the  Senator  fiwn  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  l\  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  arnjr  other  Senators 
will  be  prepared,  if  mere  are  any  slack 
periods,  to  nil  the  Joid  and  offer  their 
amendments  atad  Jreep  the  Senate  rolling 
as  expeditiouslySas  possible. 

Mr.  PASTOytES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. \I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  to  vote  on\his  amendment, 
let  us  say,  at  6:30  or  a  quarter  of  7? 
MryMANSFIELD.  No. 

r.  PASTORE.  It  is  not\>ossible ? 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Ir.  PASTORE.  I  take  it  \  is  not 
Possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  “No.’ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President, N^so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstandir 
the  majority  leader  stated  early  toda$ 
what  happened  last  night.  I  told  him 
I  would  accept  more  than  the  lion’s  share 
of  responsibility,  because  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]  was  pressing  his  amend¬ 
ment  and  stated  he  wanted  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  it.  That  was  near  the  close 
of  the  day.  Perhaps  partly  because  we 
attended  the  same  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  he  was  willing  to  relent  and  let  it 
go  over  to  today  for  a  vote.  There  was 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  Many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  remained  available 
in  anticipation  of  voting  last  night. 

The  majority  leader  gave  no  assurance' 
that  there  would  not  be  a  vote  tonight 
if  the  pending  amendment  were  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  aside  and  the  Senate  were 
to  address  itself  to  some  other  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  pile  if  a  Senator  asked  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  thought  that 
should  be  made  clear,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
clude  any  misunderstanding  and  the 
need  for  apology  some  time  later. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  J?y  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  reason  I  could 
afford  to  be  brief  is  that  I  haye  tried  for 
the  past  3  days,  and  wheryf  say  “No,” 
that  is  just  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader.  No  one  admires  con¬ 
ciseness  and  brevity  ntfore  than  does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode-Tsland. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  We  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregor/and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  avowing  us  to  proceed  in 
this  way. 

‘  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  Mf0RSE.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appeamhat  within  a  few  days  there  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  the  results  of 
the /executive  branch  review  of  foreign 
aia.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  in  the 
resident’s  message  and  I  am  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  prediction.  But  I  do  know  that 
I  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  as  a  crutch  to  support  the  mis¬ 
guided  and  futile  foreign  and  military 
policies  it  has  been  used  to  support  in  the 
past. 

What  prompts  these  remarks  is  what 
appears  to  be  an  organized  effort  to 
crank  up  the  foreign  aid-Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  organization  to  advance  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Pentagon  into  still  an¬ 
other  area  of  the  world.  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  no  longer  remains  a 
square  foot  of  the  earth’s  sea  or  land 
surface  outside  the  Communist  bloc  that 
has  not  been  designated  as  “vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,”  and  been 
subjected  to  an  American  military 
presence  of  some  kind. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  one  area  where  this  American  military 
presence  has  not  been  established  nearly 
as  firmly  as  the  U.S.  Navy  would  like  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  for  order.  I  do 
not  care  whether  anyone  hears  my 
speech,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Navy,  subtitled  the  magazine  of  sea- 
>ower,  we  hear  the  rationale  put  for¬ 
ward  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  what  an 
ecKtorial  writer  calls  a  power  vacuum, 
ones,  that  the  Navy  naturally  assumes 
must\be  filled  by  itself.  The  articles  in 
this  nisue  further  make  the  wholly 
fatuousNassmnption  that  frequent  visits 
by  the  7raa  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  deteK  Chinese  aggression  in  that 
area. 

When  one  ldqks  at  a  map,  and  at  the 
central  position\China  occupies  in  re¬ 
lation  to  all  the  countries  which  frame 
the  Indian  Ocean, Nthe  China  Sea,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  Ns  evident  that  it  is 
China  that  is  going  6o  dominate  Asia 
whether  the  United  States  likes  it  or  not, 
and  no  matter  what  we\choose  to  do 
about  it. 

What  the  Navy  thinks  a  fexYU.S.  ships 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  do  rb  restrain 
China’s  desire  to  dominate  herumme- 
diate  neighbors,  and  to  remove,  western 
influence  and  domination  from  he\im- 
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mediate  borders,  defies  my  imagination. 
FifteefV  thousand  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnankhave  not  even  halted  the  tide 
that  is  sweeping  the  Western  Powers  out 
of  VietnamNand  Cambodia. 

As  I  said  tp  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  yester¬ 
day,  those  troops  should  be  brought 
home.  They  nesrer  should  have  been 
sent  there  in  the  Ju'st  place.  American 
unilateral  participation  in  the  war  of 
South  Vietnam  cannV  be  justified,  and 
will  not  be  justified  in  American  history. 
As  I  have  made  clear  tcythe  State  De¬ 
partment,  this  administration  had  better 
be  warned  now  that  when\he  casualty 
lists  of  American  boys  in  South  Vietnam 
increase  until  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  those  boys — and,  yes,  the  American 
people  generally — start  crying  “Mtjfder/' 
no  administration  will  stand. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  thaf\he 
French  people  finally  turned  out 
French  government  because  they  decider 
that  French  boys— the  best  of  French 
blood — were  being  murdered  in  Indo¬ 
china.  I  raise  my  first  warning  in  this 
speech  this  afternoon,  as  to  the  position 
which  I  shall  take  in  the  historic  debate 
that  will  take  place  on  foreign  aid  and 
American  foreign  policy  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

We  had  better  start  appraising  wheth¬ 
er  the  United  States  is  going  to  take  a 
unilateral  course  of  action,  seeking  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  those  of  our  al¬ 
leged  allies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  run  out  on  us.  They  have  run  out 
on  us  in  southeast  Asia.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  considered  south¬ 
east  Asia  to  be  beyond  the  perimeter  of 
U.S.  defense.  Southeast  Asia  is  not  es¬ 
sential  to  U.S.  defense.  Southeast  Asia 
may  very  well  be  essential  to  the  defense 
of  some  of  our  allies,  but  where  are  they? 
They  ran  out  on  us. 

At  the  moment,  it  may  be  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  thesis  that  I  am  defending  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  my  confidence  in  the  judgment 
and  the  thinking  powers  of  the  American 
people  is  such  that  once  they  are  given 
the  facts  about  southeast  Asia,  they  will 
repudiate  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  as  of  this  hour.  They  will  also  re¬ 
pudiate  the  policy  of  the  Pentagon, 

So,  unpopular  as  it  may  be,  the  timi 
has  come  to  draw  the  issue  on  Americi 
foreign  policy.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Ay 
President  will  insist  that  the  facts  b^pre- 
sented  to  him  so  that  he  can  pass  awalue 
judgment  as  commander  in  chief  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demands  of  thq/military 
forces  in  this  country,  and  ofirthe  allies, 
whether  the  United  StatesyShould  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  the  unilateral  burden  al¬ 
legedly  protecting  freedoflft  in  those  areas 
of  the  world  in  whicl}/our  allies  show 
such  little  interest. 

China  is  the  whifie  interior  of  the 
world’s  largest  lano  mass.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  its  fringes  as  U.S. 
footholds.  That  is  as  futile  an  effort  as 
this  country /will  ever  embark  upon. 
The  concept4>f  the  Pacific  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  lake  Was  possible  only  at  the  close 
of  WorlcDWar  II  when  Japan  lay  tem¬ 
porarily/  prostrate.  We  have  wasted 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  a  for¬ 


eign  aid  program  that  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  for  America  indefinitely  the  domi¬ 
nation  over  Asia  which  we  enjoyed  as  a 
result  of  our  victory  in  World  War  II. 

The  irony  of  the  Navy  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  is  that  they  take  note  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Britain  and  other  colonial 
powers  from  this  part  of  the  world,  yet 
they  assume  the  United  States  can  and 
should  step  in,  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  commitments.  The  tenor  of  these 
articles  reminds  me  of  why  one  moun¬ 
tain  climber  wanted  to  climb  Everest: 
“Because  it  is  there.”  The  Indian 
Ocean  is  there,  and  that  is  enough  for 
the  Navy. 

The  effort  to  control  the  entire  Pa¬ 
cific  has  cost  us  billions,  and  is  col¬ 
lapsing  at  several  places  at  once  for  rea¬ 
sons  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Yet  the  U.S.  Navy  can  propose  only  more 
of  the  same.  Its  pathetic  attempt  to 
portray  a  unity  with  Pakistan  which 
does  not  exist  in  fact  is  set  forth  in  one 
.of  these  articles  on  Cento  fleet  maneu- 


ers. 


lento  does  not  exist  for  all  practical 
political  purposes,  and  Pakistan  has  be¬ 
longed  to  it  for  only  one  reason — the 
U.S.  aid  she  could  get  out  of  it.  I  have, 
come  toSthe  conclusion  that  there  new 
was  a  time  when  Pakistan  would  hpwe 
fulfilled  her  Cento  obligations  vis-st-vis 
Russia.  And  even  the  most  obtusannust 
realize  by  nows,that  Pakistan’s  member¬ 
ship  in  SEATO  is  rendered  totally  mean¬ 
ingless  by  her  close  ties  w/h  China. 
Any  possibility  that  Paluetan  would 
honor  any  SEATO  \jbliga/ons  vis-a-vis 
China  has  long  sincere/  dispelled. 

Although  some  of  untried  to  stop  it 
in  the  foreign  aid  bilrewk  are  still  pour¬ 
ing  money  into  Pakistan /Hand  Pakistan 
is  undercutting  u^by  her  relationships 
with  Red  China,  i^y  entering  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  Re^China,  and  sheriff  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  s< 

I  do  not  iaftend  to  vote  a  singleSdollar 
to  Pakistani.  I  was  against  it  irk  the 
latest  foi/ign  aid  bill,  and  I  shall  light 
even  harder  against  it  in  the  next  for¬ 
eign  aXi  bill,  because  Pakistan  has  clear* 
ly  demonstrated  that  she  is  not  an  ally. 
Shjr  wishes  to  bargain  with  us,  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  us  for  a  continuation  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  money.  On  any  premise  on 
"which  her  national  course  of  conduct 
can  be  evaluated,  she  does  not  deserve  it. 

Pakistan  has  belonged  to  those  orga¬ 
nizations  for  one  purpose  only — to  get 
military  aid  from  the  United  States  that 
would  build  her  forces  against  her  one 
avowed  enemy — India. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  not 
have  any  quarrel  with  India,  but  we  have 
recently  undertaken  an  expanded  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program  to  India,  a  program 
which  I  believe  is  a  mistake  equal  only 
to  our  heavy  aid  to  Pakistan. 

As  it  does  in  so  many  places  of  the 
world,  the  Pentagon  believes  that  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  man  riding  the  elephant’s 
back  in  the  form  of  a  U.S.  aid  mission, 
it  is  telling  the  elephant  where  to  go. 
But  neither  Pakistan  nor  India  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  where  we  want  them  to  go. 
They  will  string  along  American  military 
men  and  AID  officials  to  keep  them 
happy,  to  keep  the  guns  and  money  com¬ 


ing,  but  they  are  going  to  put  our  aid 
to  work  strictly  for  their  own  purposes , 
and  not  for  ours. 

In  Southern  Asia,  the  purposes  M 
India  and  Pakistan  relate  primarily'  to 
each  other,  and  not  to  either  Russia  or 
China.  How  many  more  billions  >ao  our 
taxpayers  have  to  waste  in  India  and 
Pakistan  before  Congress  puts/an  end  to 
this  folly? 

I  say  “Congress,”  because  neither  the 
Pentagon  nor  the  State  Department  has 
shown  any  inclination  or capacity  to  re¬ 
move  an  American  presence  from  an 
area  where  we  cannot  control  events 
and  where  our  efforts  to  do  so  meet  with 
indifference  or  outright  hostility. 

I  say  to  the  /Pentagon :  “Instead  of 
propagandizing/! for  an  expansion  of  the 
7th  Fleet  irrto  the  Indian  Ocean,  you 
should  be  undertaking  a  review  of  how 
quickly  ojlr  military  aid  to  Pakistan, 
India,  ana  other  Indian  Ocean  countries 
can  be  terminated.”  The  rivalry  between 
them/far  transcends  any  U.S.  interest, 
military  or  otherwise. 

U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  ON  ASIA  MAINLAND 
COSTLY  MISTAKE 


Much  the  same  is  true  elsewhere  in 
Asia.  Japan  is  and  always  will  be  a 
strong  and  important  influence  there. 
Before  long,  Taiwan  will  be  a  small  but 
independent  country,  joining  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Vietnams,  Combodia,  Ceylon, 
Thailand,  and  the  Koreas  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  small  nations  of  Asia. 

As  a  country  of  some  700  to  800  mil¬ 
lion  people,  China  will  have  a  growing 
interest  and  influence  upon  these  neigh¬ 
bors  of  hers.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  China  will  embark 
upon  the  kind  of  aggression  that  Im¬ 
perial  Japan  embarked  on  in  the  1930’s 
and  1940’s,  futilely  seeking  an  outlet  for 
her  population  and  for  her  ideological 
designs. 

But  that  is  a  contingency  that  the 
United  States  cannot  possibly  prevent 
with  foreign  aid  programs,  military  mis¬ 
sions,  by  “showing  the  flag”  with  a  few 
ships  or  even  with  15,000  troops. 

All  we  are  doing  with  these  palliatives 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  used  by  the 
recipients  for  their  own  nationalistic 
purposes,  most  of  which  have  little  to  do 
witrKUhina  at  all.  These  countries  play 
uponNhe  American  fear  of  China  for 
the  benefit  of  our  military  and  aid  offi¬ 
cials  forVhat  they  can  get  out  of  us. 

Yet  theNreality  is  that  Asia  is  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  ancient  rivalries  that  antedate 
by  far  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States.  TheirVproblems  of  population 
growth,  econontic  development,  na¬ 
tionalistic  and  reHgious  animosities  are 
never  going  to  b\  harnessed  by  the 
United  States  from  AQ00  miles  away,  no 
matter  how  much  monty  we  spend  in  the 
effort  to  do  so.  There  is  little  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest  among  the  countries  of 
Asia  vis-a-vis  China.  Mosk  of  them  are 
only  interested  in  using  her/nas  they  use 
us,  to  advance  their  own  national  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  effort  to  continue  dominaihng  the 
western  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  tcNnen- 
tion  any  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  >vill 
be  increasingly  costly  to  us  in  blood  a^d 
money.  I  am  flatly  and  completely  op 
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Mr.  MORSE.  They  would  either  have 
to  do  that  or  go  it  alone;  and  anytime 
they  wish  to  go  it  alone,  “Godspeed”  is 
\my  answer. 

\Mr.  ALLOTT.  Has  the  Senator  any 
idea  that  if  we  should  pursue  such  a 
poluw  of  helping  countries  which  show 
they  Have  a  genuine  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  Representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  helping  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  orytheir  people — a  policy  of  help¬ 
ing  them,  Rid  them  alone — Russia  and 
China  together  could  not  begin  to  carry 
the  burden  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  want  to  pHton  them? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Vhat  is  my  case. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  IVthank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  \ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yiel\the  floor. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  434,  which  now  is 
under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  relatively 
moderate  one.  Of  course,  within  the 
.ranks  of  the  cattlemen,  there  are  those 
who  would  favor  being  so  extreme  as  to 
advocate  the  shutting  off  of  all  imports; 
but  obviously  that  would  not  be  a  reason¬ 
able  course.  Some  would  prefer  the  level 
of  1960;  others  would  prefer  a  good  deal 
more.  Of  course,  the  State  Department 
has  proposed  a  good  deal  more. 

The  pending  amendment  would  permit 
the  importation  of  approximately  540 
million  pounds  of  chilled,  frozen,  and 
fresh  beef. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  amendment,  I  point  out  that  the  im¬ 
portations  of  these  products  in  1960 
amounted  to  approximately  414  million 
pounds. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made. 
Proposed  legislation  previously  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  would  im¬ 
pose  an  increased  tariff  on  all  imports 
above  the  levels  in  1957.  That  year  was 
before  the  big  increase  in  beef  imports 
started. 

There  is  no  quarrel  on  my  part  with 
either  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Curtis]  or  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  or  those 
of  any  of  the  other  organizations.  My 
amendment  was  deliberately  drawn  up 
in  moderate  terms,  so  the  Senate  would 
be  assured  that  the  action  we  favor  would 
not  be  at  all  extreme  and  would  not 
represent  disruption  of  established  trade 
channels.  Under  the  amendment  the 
imports  would  still  be  permitted  at  a 


level  higher  than  any  year  prior  to  in 
1961.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  imports  at 
that  level  could  correctly  be  called  un¬ 
duly  restrictive  or  a  barrier  to  trade. 

Mr.  President,  up  until  now  I  have  been 
describing  the  contents  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
advocating,  and  also  the  facts  as  to  the 
levels  of  imports  which  would  result  if 
the  amendment  should  become  effective 
as  law. 

I  should  now  like  to  speak  somewhat 
of  the  background  of  the  amendment,  to 
indicate  the  urgency  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  which  is  faced  not  only 
by  the  cattle  raiser,  the  cattle  feeder,  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  industry,  but  all 
related  activities  and  our  entire  national 
economy. 

Farm  income  particularly  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  take  a  beating.  Last  November 
sessions  were  held  of  the  41st  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference. 
It  was  disclosed  there  that  the  estimate 
as  of  that  time  for  realized  net  farm  in¬ 
come  for  1963  was  about  3  percent  below 
the  1962  figure.  At  that  conference  it 
was  also  predicted  that  the  realized  net 
farm  income  for  1964  would  be  about  5 
percent  below  the  1963  figure.  Putting 
that  into  dollars  is  very  simple.  In  1962 
the  realized  net  farm  income  was  $12.6 
billion. 

The  reduction  amounts  to  about  $1  bil¬ 
lion — from  about  $12.6  billion  to  $11.6 
billion — within  that  very  short  2 -year 
period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  is  that  reduc¬ 
tion  in  income  occurring?  The  Senator 
undoubtedly  will  reach  that  point  later, 
but  I  thought  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  By  sheer  coincidence 
or  otherwise,  it  happens  that  the  next 
topic  in  my  speech  is  entitled,  “The  Major 
Factor  of  Farm  Income  Reduction  Is  the 
Collapse  of  Cattle  Prices.”  With  the 
Senator’s  permission,  I  shall  discuss  that 
subject.  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  attention  to  the  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

Beef  cattle  are  the  backbone  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  The  most  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  census  found  that  out  of  4  mil¬ 
lion  farms,  more  than  21/2  million  had 
cattle  and  calves.  They  used  about  1 
billion  acres  of  land  for  pasture  and 
grazing  purposes,  and  they  consumed 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  our  harvested  crops. 

In  1958  the  cash  return  to  producers 
from  cattle  and  calves  was  higher  than 
the  combined  total  of  sales  for  all  of  our 
so-called  six  basic  crops — wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  The 
overall  cash  receipts  from  all  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  for  1963  were  about  $36.25 
billion. 

The  receipts  coming  from  livestock  and 
poultry  were  $19y2  billion,  showing  the 
immensity  of  the  income  from  this 
source. 

From  cattle  and  calves  alone,  cash 
receipts  are  placed  at  about  $7.8  billion 
for  the  Nation.  My  State  of  Nebraska, 
for  example,  has  about  $550  million  from 
that  source. 
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It  takes  no  imagination  whatsoever 
to  realize  that  when  the  cattle  market 
gets  sick,  as  sick  as  it  has  become  in 
these  last  15  months,  the  entire  agri¬ 
cultural  picture  is  very  badly  and  ad¬ 
versely  affected. 

Scarcely  a  sector  of  the  50  States 
escapes  such  disastrous  blows  as  are 
visited  by  the  crushing  drop  in  the  price 
of  cattle.  Those  areas  not  affected  di¬ 
rectly  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  that 
shriveled  income  and  the  increase  in 
farm  sales  and  bankruptcies,  because  of 
the  lessened  market  for  products  which 
they  either  grow  or  manufacture  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cattle  industry  and  its 
related  activities. 

The  catte  market  collapse  and  the  im¬ 
port  of  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  products 
and  other  livestock  products  is  not  a 
problem  solely  of  the  cattle  producer  and 
cattle  feeder;  nor  even  of  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  house;  nor  even  of  the  packinghouse 
employees.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
agricultural  problem.  It  is  a  national 
problem.  Few  cattlemen  realized  a  profit 
in  1963.  The  1964  outlook  is  no  better, 
possibly  worse.  After  all,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  predicts  a  5  percent 
further  drop  in  realized  net  farm  in¬ 
come,  as  this  Senator  has  already  pointed 
out. 

The  entire  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  economy  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  States — which  means  most  of  the 
United  States. 

COLLAPSE  OF  CATTLE  PRICES 

Cattle  prices  today  are  almost  down  to 
what  they  were  in  OPA  days  of  1946,  and 
that  is  pretty  low. 

They  started  their  drastic  drop  about 
15  months  ago. 

This  past  year  has  been  one  of  great 
disaster  for  American  stockmen.  The 
year  1963  will  long  be  known  as  the  black 
year  for  them. 

Cattle  prices  have  fallen  25  to  30  per¬ 
cent  during  these  past  15  months,  for 
example,  slaughter  steers  in  Omaha,  all 
grades,  were  $27.72  per  hundred  in  No¬ 
vember  1962;  during  the  last  week  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  week  ended  February  20,  they 
averaged  $19.88  per  hundred.  This  is  a 
decline  of  28  percent. 

In  Chicago  it  was  very  much  the  same 
story.  Slaughter  steers  in  Chicago  in 
November  1962  averaged  $29.89  per  hun¬ 
dred;  by  the  latest  report,  they  averaged 
only  $20.92.  This  was  a  fall  of  over  30 
percent. 

IMPORTS  OF  BEEF  AND  VEAL  ARE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF 
CATTLE  PRICE  COLLAPSE 

The  general  consensus  as  of  now  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the 
high  volume  of  imports  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  collapse  of  the  cattle  market. 

This  was  not  always  so.  Up  until  very, 
very  recently  it  was  the  official  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
the  administration  generally,  that  these 
imports  had  little,  if  any,  impact  on  the 
cattle  market.  This  statement  will  deal 
with  this  position  more  in  detail  a  little 
later. 

As  of.  now,  however,  the  following 
points  can  be  cited  as  proof  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  imports  are  extremely  harm¬ 
ful  generally,  and  constitute  the  chief 
cause  for  the  collapse  of  the  cattle  mar- 
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ket,  and  the  most  stubborn  factor  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  recovery  thereof : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
now  declares  that  imports  are  harmful 
and  must  be  dealt  with. 

Second.  The  administration,  through 
its  State  Department  and  Agriculture 
Department,  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
reaching  agreements  with  exporting 
countries  having  for  their  declared  ob¬ 
jective  the  reduction  of  beef  and  veal 
imports. 

Third.  There  is  virtual  unanimity 
among  the  cattlemen’s  associations  that 
imports  are  the  heavy  and  chief  cause 
of  the  bedeviled  cattle  market — the  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Feeders’  Association,  the 
American  National  Cattlemens  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  on  down  the  line. 

Fourth.  Public  opinion  and  political 
pressures  have  built  up  to  a  point  which 
have  forced  the  administration  not  only 
to  a  recognition  of  the  problem  and  the 
agreements  with  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Ireland;  but  have  induced  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  announce 
that  it  plans  to  engage  in  an  extensive 
beef  buying  program  to  bolster  the 
market. 

ASK  THE  BANKER 

One  way  to  understand  the  impact 
from  imports  is  to  realize  that  the  cattle 
industry  embraces  many  activities.  Of 
course,  the  focal  point  is  the  rais¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  marketing  of  cattle. 
Nevertheless,  they  must  be  fed,  with  feed 
grains  and  supplements  manufactured 
and  transported  by  a  collateral  industry ; 
they  must  be  transported  either  by  rail  or 
by  truck,  an  activity  which  reaches  into 
monumental  proportions;  they  must  be 
packed,  processed,  and  distributed  as 
merchandise,  and  of  course  the  meat¬ 
packing  industry  of  the  Nation  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  present  world’s  busi¬ 
ness  activities. 

In  these  processes,  the  role  of  the  bank¬ 
er  is  important,  because  it  is  he  who  fi¬ 
nances  many  of  these  operations,  but 
particularly  the  cattle  raiser  and  the 
cattle  feeder. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  takes  pride 
in  the  fact  that  it  lends  more  money  on 
cattle  than  any  other  U.S.  financial  in¬ 
stitution.  Its  vice  president,  John  M. 
Shonsey,  is  considered  an  expert  in  that 
field  of  agricultural  finance.  Here  is 
what  he  said  recently  on  the  subject  we 
are  discussing : 

I  blame  beef  imports.  They  have  knocked 
down  prices — at  least  they  have  been  the  ma¬ 
jor  contributing  factor. 

The  situation  is  critical  for  the  farmer- 
feeder.  He  has  lost  a  good  part  of  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  he  accumulated  during  the  past  5 
years.  To  restore  this  working  capital,  he 
has  had  to  increase  the  mortgage  on  his 
farm — to  run  up  a  heavy  debt. 

A  continued  downtrend  will  force  many 
feeders  out  of  business  because  they  will  not 
have  any  operating  capital  or  any  credit. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  continued  large  volume 
imports  will  mean,  for  those  able  to  stay  in 
business,  a  substantially  reduced  standard 
of  living.  They  will  buy  less  and  they  will 
pay  less  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Shonsey  concluded  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  in  this  way: 

The  industry  is  in  serious  trouble  because 
of  beef  imports.  There  have  always  been 


cycles,  ups  and  downs,  but  the  industry  has 
always  recovered,  responding  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand — up  to  now. 

The  industry  could  still  operate  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  provided  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  didn’t  allow — and  encourage — big 
imports  of  beef. 

Most  of  the  State  cattlemen’s  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  very  actively  engaged  in 
analyzing  and  appraising  the  impact  of 
imports. 

A  presentation  was  made  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cattlemen’s  Association  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  December  1963. 
As  I  remember,  the  sessions  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  should  be  a 
reduction  of  IV2  cents  a  pound  in  the 
present  3-cent  import  duty  levied  on  beef 
and  veal  imports,  for  the  purpose  of  plac¬ 
ing  that  reduction  on  the  bargaining 
table  during  the  negotiations  next  May 
at  the  sessions  to  be  held  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  California  Cattlemen’s  Association 
showing  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
December  of  1963,  opposing  the  proposal, 
included  this  statement: 

Economic  analysis  and  contacts  in  the 
meat  trade  indicate  that  imported  beef  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  has  depressed 
cow  prices  from  $3  to  $4  per  100  pounds.  The 
rising  volume  of  imports  is  also  having  a 
significant  price-depressing  effect  on  fed  beef 
prices  as  well  as  slaughter  and  feeder  cattle 
prices  throughout  the  industry.  An  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  imported  boneless  beef  is 
being  used  in  ground  form  for  such  beef 
block  products  as  hamburger,  and,  as  such, 
is  being  sold  in  direct  competition  with  U.S. 
fresh  beef. 

On  the  subject  of  cow  slaughter,  the 
California  association  went  on  to  say: 

During  the  present  expansion  of  the  cattle 
cycle,  a  large  part  of  the  cow  slaughter  in 
the  Nation  has  been  from  culling  the  dairy 
herd.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
November  1963  livestock  and  meat  situation 
report  points  out  that  in  order  to  move  as 
many  heifers  as  possible  through  feedlots 
and  still  increase  the  basic  cow  herd,  a 
small  number  of  cows  have  been  slaughtered 
in  the  past  several  years.  This  has  increased 
the  average  age  of  the  cow  herd  and  points 
toward  increasing  cow  slaughter  in  the  next 
couple  of  years.  The  Department’s  report 
points  out  further  that  the  prices  of  cows 
in  1964  will  depend  on  imports  of  beef  as  well 
as  domestic  cow  slaughter. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  cow  beef  that  the 
beef  imports  most  directly  compete,  that 
is — in  the  category  usually  referred  to 
as  the  canners  and  cutters  beef — the 
block  beef. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  would  limit  the  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
over  the  decline  in  beef  prices.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1963,  I  joined  several  other  Sen¬ 
ators  in  sponsoring  S.  557  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  an  equitable  solution 
which  would  take  into  consideration  the 
interests  of  domestic  producers,  foreign 
producers,  and  consumers.  That  bill 
would  place  increased  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ports  of  beef  and  veal  above  the  average 
imports  during  the  same  period  that 
this  amendment  proposes.  Those  of  us 
who  are  close  to  the  cattle  industry  have 
been  very  much  aware  that  the  problem 
of  low  prices  is  aggravated  by  increasing 


imports  despite  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  denials  that  this  is  true.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  cattlemen  feel  that  they  have  been 
given  some  bum  steers  which  have  de¬ 
pressed  their  industry. 

Of  course,  cattlemen  recognize  that 
increases  in  domestic  production  will 
help  to  soften  prices.  But  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  that  risk;  they  have  been 
through  the  cattle  cycle  before.  They 
know  that  prices  fluctuate  in  response  to 
supply  and  demand  and  they  try  to  ad¬ 
just  their  operations  to  these  determi¬ 
nants  of  price.  This  they  are  willing  to 
accept  as  part  of  the  risk  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cattle. 

They  have  not  suggested  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  peg  or  support  or  subsidize  their 
prices  in  any  way.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pride  to  the  industry  that  they 
are  able  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions 
without  crying  to  the  Government  as  so 
many  other  agricultural  producers  have 
done.  But  when  they  see  the  equivalent 
of  3  to  4  million  head  of  cattle  being  im¬ 
ported  at  prices  below  those  at  which 
they  can  produce,  then  they  are  under¬ 
standably  disturbed. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  in  1963 
reached  the  record  level  of  about  1.8  bil¬ 
lion  pounds,  more  than  eight  times  the 
imports  of  8  years  earlier.  Not  only  are 
beef  and  veal  imports  rising  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate,  but  they  are  making  up  an  ever 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  beef  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  country.  Eight  years  ago, 
imports  accounted  for  about  1.6  percent 
of  domestic  production.  Last  year  this 
rose  to  about  11  percent. 

To  say  that  this  tremendous  increase 
has  had  little  if  any  adverse  affect  on 
domestic  prices  is  simply  not  correct.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  imported  beef 
is  of  standard  or  utility  grade,  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  such  products  as  hamburger, 
sausage,  and  prepared  lunch  meats. 
However,  it  still  competes  directly  with 
both  the  cow  beef  and  the  choice  beef 
markets  because  beef  is  its  own  greatest 
competitor.  An  increase  in  supply  of 
any  type  of  beef  that  results  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  price  causes  downward  pressure 
on  all  other  beef  prices.  Import  com¬ 
petition  with  cow  beef  is  obvious.  Com¬ 
petition  with  high  grade  beef  results 
from  the  fact  that  about  25  percent  of 
a  choice  steer  is  used  for  exactly  the  same 
products  as  is  imported  beef. 

There  is  also  an  indication  that  cattle¬ 
men  have  been  less  severe  in  culling  old 
cows  from  their  herds  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  prices  for  cows  had  been 
greater.  Instead  of  being  culled  and 
sold  for  a  significantly  lower  price,  many 
cows  have  been  retained  for  another 
year  in  the  hope  that  they  may  produce 
another  $100  calf.  The  result  has  been 
more  calves,  which  has  in  turn  contrib¬ 
uted  to  an  increase  in  herd  size  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  supply  of  both  choice  and 
lower  grade  beef. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  the  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  beef  prices.  I  think  it  goes 
without  saying  that  whenever  any  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  suffers  all  partici¬ 
pate  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  There 
is  less  employment,  income  in  cattle 
producing  areas  is  less,  and  smaller  ag¬ 
gregate  purchases  of  all  consumer  and 
capital  items  will  follow. 
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In  Utah,  the  cattle  industry  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  State’s  economy. 
More  than  half  of  Utah’s  counties  have 
greater  dependency  on  the  income  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  production  of  beef  than 
any  other  economic  activity.  In  sev¬ 
eral  counties,  beef  production  along  with 
the  secondary  service  industries  which  it 
supports  represents  almost  the  total 
economy  of  the  area. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  Utah  cattle 
production  is  small  even  in  relatively 
good  times  and  the  decline  in  prices  over 
the  past  10  years  has  been  sufficient  to 
change  what  otherwise  have  been  profit¬ 
able  operations  into  losing  propositions. 
Whole  areas  have  been  depressed  as  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  income  have  been 
lost. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  the  cattlemen 
throughout  the  country  to  demand  tight 
import  restrictions.  This  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  Livestock  producers 
realize  that  there  is  a  need  for  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  they  know  that  trade 
is  a  two-way  street.  They  have  not 
sought  unreasonable  advantages. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  1  year 
after  S.  557  had  been  introduced,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  a  brief¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  of  beef  imports.  This 
indicated  that  the  Department  realized 
there  was  a  problem.  It  was  stated  at 
the  outset  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  discuss  the  problem  and  seek 
suggestions  that  might  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  suitable  solutions.  However,  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  made  a  suggestion  which  did 
not  agree  with  the  Department’s  pre- 
established  attitudes,  he  was  accused  of 
partisanship  and  it  was  claimed  that  he 
was  simply  trying  for  headlines.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  emphatically  said  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  negotiations  then  underway 
with  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  the 
question  of  voluntary  import  quotas. 

The  negotiations  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  results  are  disappointing, 
to  say  the  least.  Most  cattlemen  feel 
that  the  net  result  is  a  sellout  by  the 
Department  of  State.  There  is  to  be 
no  reasonable  decrease  in  imports;  in¬ 
deed  foreign  suppliers  are  guaranteed 
the  record  imports  which  they  have  had 
in  the  past  2  years  plus  a  suggested  an¬ 
nual  increase  equal  to  more  than  the 
estimated  annual  increase  in  beef  de¬ 
mand  in  this  country — 3.7  versus  3. 

This  is  a  blow  to  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  who  had  hoped  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  reduce  imports  to  the 
average  of  the  1958-62  period.  This 
would  not  have  been  an  unreasonably 
low  figure,  since  beef  imports  during  that 
period  were  about  6.7  percent  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  production  and  up  significantly 
from  the  1.6  percent  in  1958.  However, 
the  negotiations  produced  a  complete 
victory  for  Australia,  whose  imports  into 
this  country  have  increased  until  they 
are  29  times  what  they  were  only  5  years 
ago. 

The  increase  for  New  Zealand,  though 
much  smaller,  has  also  been  significant. 
An  agreement  on  similar  terms  has  also 
been  made  with  Ireland. 


Because  of  the  totally  unsatisfactory 
action  taken  by  the  State  Department, 
legislative  action  is  necessary.  The 
amendment  which  is  being  offered  does 
not  limit  imports  unreasonably,  but 
would  give  our  domestic  producers  some 
assurance  that  their  market  will  not 
continue  to  be  erroded  by  low-priced  im¬ 
ports.  The  legislation  also  makes  a  rea¬ 
sonable  allowance  for  population  growth 
so  that  foreign  producers  can  share  in 
an  increasing  market.  However,  it  does 
not  allow  for  an  increase  commensurate 
with  the  expected  rising  demand  for 
beef,  and  rightly  so.  If  American  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors  can  devise  ways 
of  increasing  the  use  of  their  products 
by  the  public,  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  these  efforts.  Thus,  the 
increase  allowed  for  foreign  imports  is 
based  on  population  increases  rather 
than  rising  beef  consumption. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  recognize  the 
serious  problems  that  our  domestic  beef 
producers  are  facing  and  accept  this 
amendment.  As  I  said,  producers  do  not 
desire  the  Government  to  undertake  a 
purchase,  subsidy,  and  storage  program. 
That  such  programs  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  is  evident  from  the  situation  we 
now  face  with  respect  to  cotton  and 
wheat. 

Cattle  producers  ask  only  that  the 
Government  maintains  a  suitable  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  they  can  operate  their 
own  industry.  This  amendment  would 
help  maintain  that  environment  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I  certainly  intend  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
the  very  sage  and  fine  analysis  he  has 
made  of  the  problem  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  same  proposition 
as  the  one  in  the  focus  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska; 
namely,  the  question  of  meat  imports. 

Needless  to  say,  this  question  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  my  part  of  the 
Nation.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
entire  agricultural  activity  in  Wyoming 
is  concentrated  in  the  livestock  business. 
One  of  the  largest  economic  units  in  the 
State  is  agriculture — one-fourth  of  the 
gross  income — and  approximately  80  per¬ 
cent  of  this  is  derived  from  livestock 
itself.  Therefore,  the  viability  of  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  economy  and,  indeed,  its  stability 
and  prosperity,  are  to  a  large  measure 
dependent  on  what  happens  in  the  live¬ 
stock  pricing  and  marketing  fields. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  this  body  at¬ 
tempts  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  before  it  by  the  addition  of  an 
amendment  to  achieve  more  than  was 
proposed  in  the  original  bill,  it  is  argued 
that  the  purpose  of  the  original  bill  would 
thereby  be  obscured  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  its  purpose  would  thereby  be  im¬ 
peded.  I  am  aware  of  that  argument  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  have  been  instances  in  the 
past  of  unwise  additions  by  means  of 
amendments  to  other  bills.  However,  I 
am  equally  aware  of  the  importance  of 
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having  this  amendment  either  rise  or 
fall  on  the  basis  of  its  own  merits. 

I  believe  the  pending  amendment, 
which  restricts  the  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton,  is  both  timely  and 
appropriately  before  this  body  at  the 
when  time  it  is  considering  the  pending 
bill. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment,  I  advance  two  principal  reasons 
why  the  amendment  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 
The  first  is  that  we  anticipate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  rights  bill  by  the  Senate 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  by  the  Senate  may  take 
several  weeks  or  perhaps  even  months 
of  debate.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that 
interval  of  time,  even  greater  jeopardy 
would  confront  the  American  beef,  lamb, 
and  mutton  producers,  who  could  not 
wait  that  long  to  receive  some  help  or 
redress  of  a  very  grievous  situation. 
They  cannot  long  endure  the  ruinous 
prices  they  are  now  receiving  for  their 
meat — a  consequence,  in  large  part,  of 
the  sudden  upsurge  in  the  imports  of 
meat.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  those  in 
the  industry  were  forced  to  wait  for  the 
length  of  time  it  will  take  the  Senate 
to  act  on  the  civil  rights  question,  many 
of  the  meat  producers,  particularly  the 
small  ones,  would  find  their  problems 
solved  in  one  quick  package;  namely, 
liquidation.  I  am  sure  some  of  the  large 
operators  in  the  cattle  business  would  be 
able  to  survive,  regardless  of  whatever 
delays  might  occur  before  this  body  pro- 
ceded  to  deal  with  the  cattle  problem. 
But  the  cattle  business  depends  in  very 
large  measure  on  participation  by  a  great 
many  small  cattle  raisers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  the  primary  consideration 
for  the  urgency  of  Senate  action  at  this 
time  on  the  Hruska  amendment.  That 
is  the  first  justification  for  Senate  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  amendment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pending  bill. 

The  second  factor  which  warrants  Sen¬ 
ate  consideration  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time  is  the  general  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill — to  provide  certain  groups 
of  farmers  with  a  means  of  keeping  afloat 
in  rather  turbulent  economic  seas.  That 
is  a  most  important  consideration,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  coverage  for  these  farm  groups  whose 
economic  stability  may  be  threatened  by 
factors  beyond  their  control.  The  same 
now  holds  equally  true  for  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  and  che  mutton  and  lamb  pro¬ 
ducers,  as  well.  All  of  these  groups  share, 
not  a  similarity  of  crop,  but  a  similarity 
of  situation.  It  is  as  logical  to  help  any 
one  of  them  as  it  is  to  help  all  three  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  taking  action 
on  this  problem  any  longer. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  economic 
fact  of  life  that  a  sound  economy  cannot 
endure  when  one  segment — one  measur¬ 
able  and  considerable  segment — is  in  dis¬ 
tress.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  bubble  of  the  1920’s  burst  was  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  did  not  share  in 
the  economic  well-being  of  those  times. 
The  economies  of  a  great  many  of  the 
States — those  in  the  West,  in  particular, 
and  especially  Wyoming — are  dependent 
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upon  a  healthy  livestock  industry.  In¬ 
deed,  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation 
reflects  either  the  prosperity  of  that  in¬ 
dustry  or — on  the  other  side  of  the  coin — 
a  depressed  situation  in  that  industry. 

The  problems  of  the  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  lamb  producers  have  been  under 
study  for  more  than  a  year  now.  The 
problems  are  real.  The  problems  are  se¬ 
rious.  It  is  apparent  that  the  time  for 
action  has  come. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  problem  has 
developed  without  warning — in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  so  to  speak.  We  have 
been  trying  to  live  with  this  imports 
problem  and  to  understand  it  and  work  it 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  other  forces 
which  have  an  influence  on  stock  prices. 
But  the  acuteness  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  requires  quick  and  substantive  ac¬ 
tion  now. 

The  argument  sometimes  advanced  is 
that  this  amendment  runs  counter  to 
the  trend  of  lower  trade  barriers  and  the 
engendering  of  mutual  trade  between 
nations,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
That  argument  is  certainly  an  under¬ 
standable  one;  but  trade  activities  in 
that  direction  must  be  based  upon  mu¬ 
tual  benefits — meaning  benefits  to  both 
sides.  Certainly  the  existing  situation 
^  does  not  provide  benefits  to  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  American  cattle  and  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  due  to  the  extremely  low  barriers 
to  the  importation  of  meat,  as  that  policy 
is  currently  operating. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  industry  will  not  need  protection, 
and,  in  fact,  will  be  a  strong  factor  in 
our  international  trading  activities.  In 
today’s  fast-moving  world,  that  day  may 
come  sooner  than  we  anticipate;  but  un¬ 
til  it  comes,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
foundations  of  our  meat-producing  in¬ 
dustry  be  preserved.  We  must  main¬ 
tain  our  capability  to  produce  on  our  own 
continent  this  all-important  food  com¬ 
modity. 

I  know  of  no  segment  of  our  economy 
which  is  more  critically  central  to  our 
national  interest  in  the  event  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency  than  our  meat  pro¬ 
duction  capability. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  add 
here  that  we  do  not  seek  at  any  time  to 
exclude  from  the  American  market  all 
foreign-produced  meat.  What  we  do 
seek  is  the  proper  and  reasonable  man¬ 
agement  of  all  meat  entering  the  U.S. 
market.  For  only  if  that  meat  is  meas¬ 
urable  and  manageable  can  we  control 
it  as  a  factor  influencing  the  price  struc¬ 
ture.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  protect 
the  producer  of  livestock  against  the 
vagaries  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
price  structure. 

Several  months  ago,  when  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  beef  import  situation  and  its 
effect  on  prices  was  becoming  obvious  to 
all,  I  entertained  hopes  that  the  issue 
might  be  settled  without  legislation — in 
other  words,  that  through  voluntary 
agreement  between  nations  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  a  formula  that  woujd 
allow  foreign  producers  some  access  to 
our  market,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
not  snow  under  the  domestic  producers. 
But  it  has  become  obvious,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  hopes  will  not  become  reali¬ 


ties— at  least,  not  soon,  and  perhaps  not 
before  it  is  too  late. 

A  voluntary  agreement  has  been  ef¬ 
fected.  It  allows  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  retain  the  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  exports  which  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  past  2  years.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  cooperation  we  receive 
from  our  friends  “down  under’’  in  con¬ 
nection  with  defense  and  in  connection 
with  other  common  policies  upon  which 
we  have  united  in  the  area  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
real  room  for  hard  bargaining  and  for 
a  mutual  understanding  in  the  critical 
economic  sectors  of  our  respective  econ¬ 
omies  that  need  to  be  preserved  in  our 
collective  self-interest. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  one  factor  in 
the  heavy  increase  in  exports  from  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  their  own 
foresight  in  anticipating  some  sort  of 
restrictions  for  the  future  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  have  as  high  a  figure  as  possible 
to  retreat  from  during  any  negotiations. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
much  higher  quota  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  nature  of 
the  agreements  recently  concluded  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  reflect  such 
foresight  on  their  part  and  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  on  our  own.  We  agreed  upon  an 
arbitrarily  high  import  quota  figure,  one 
that  was  deliberately  run  up  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  but  not  in  our  own  national  in¬ 
terest. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  that  disappoint¬ 
ing,  inadequate,  voluntary  agreement 
comes  the  news  of  another  agreement — 
the  one  with  Ireland.  I  am  reluctant  to 
take  issue  with  our  friends  in  Ireland, 
given  the  ancestry  of  so  many  of  our  own 
fine  people.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  we 
must  face  the  hard  facts.  The  new 
agreement  with  the  Irish,  which  gives 
them  very  favorable  treatment,  ignores 
the  fact  that  imports  from  that  nation 
have  increased  by  more  than  1,000  per¬ 
cent  over  the  past  10  years. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  our  entering 
into  an  agreement  in  a  situation  in  which 
our  national  interest  is  being  severely 
damaged  beyond  reason  by  such  im¬ 
ports — a  damage  which  allows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  of  3  million  pounds  of 
beef  this  year,  an  additional  3  million 
pounds  next  year  to  a  total  of  76  million 
pounds,  and  that  to  be  followed  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  3  million  pounds  in  1966. 
For  a  nation  that  has  already  increased 
its  exports  to  the  United  States  by  over 
1,000  percent  in  10  years,  that  action 
seems  very  close  to  spendthrift  generos¬ 
ity  on  our  part.  Yet  we  have  set  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  largess  that  gives  indications  of 
even  further  favored  treatment  to  other 
nations  in  a  continuing  pattern  of  ever- 
widening  doors  to  these  imports  which 
threaten  the  existence  of  a  vital  industry. 

That  pattern  must  be  stopped.  It  must 
be  stopped  soon  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Again  I  remind  Senators  there  is  not  en¬ 
visaged  in  any  proposal  that  I  support 
the  absolute  cutting  off  of  imports  from 
other  countries.  The  proposal  would 
only  say  that  we  have  to  protect  our 


domestic  industry  with  a  fair  and  pre¬ 
dictable  percentage  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  statement  of  what  we  will 
agree  to  allow  in  the  quantity  of  foreign 
imports  into  our  own  country. 

I  am  mindful  also  that  the  industry 
itself  is  a  little  divided  over  exactly  what 
fraction  of  the  domestic  market  ought 
to  be  acceptable.  At  the  present  time 
11  to  12  percent  of  our  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  is  allocated  to  foreign  imports. 
However,  the  industry  is  united  on  one 
thought,  and  that  is  that  this  percentage 
must  be  lower  in  the  interest  of  a  strong 
domestic  market. 

There  are  those  who  would  place  the 
figure  as  low  as  5  percent.  Others  talk 
of  7  y2  percent  to  8  percent.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  intend  to  fix  that  static  a  per¬ 
centage  at  the  present  moment.  I  has¬ 
ten  to  add,  however,  that  whatever  fig¬ 
ure  we  can  agree  upon  that  will  still  pro¬ 
tect  our  industry  and  yet  make  it  palat¬ 
able  for  our  proper  relations  around 
the  world  is  a  dynamic  concept  rather 
than  a  static  one.  A  beef  quota  or  a 
quota  affecting  lamb  and  mutton  as  well 
would  be  adjusted  to  meet  an  expanding 
consumption.  It  would  be  adjusted  to 
meet  a  growing  population.  Therefore, 
if  we  were  to  agree  upon  7  percent  of  the 
domestic  market,  for  example,  it  would 
mean  that  as  our  own  consumption  in¬ 
creases,  as  more  and  more  people.in  our 
country  consume  more  and  more  meats, 
that  in  itself  would  provide  a  larger  im¬ 
port  from  those  other  countries,  but  it 
would  be  regulated.  It  would  be  man¬ 
ageable.  It  would  be  predictable.  That 
is  what  is  important.  It  is  the 
predictability  that  lends  an  element 
of  stability  to  stock  prices.  We  seek 
this  so  that  a  person  going  into  the 
business — a  person  who  makes  most  of 
his  livelihood  from  the  cattle  business, 
from  the  sheep  business,  or  from  lamb¬ 
ing,  in  our  country  can  know  where  he 
stands  from  season  to  season. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  would  caution  both  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  those  in  the  industry  against 
assuming  that  in  this  simple  amendment 
we  have  the  solution  to  the  basic  problem 
of  uncertain  livestock  prices.  To  be¬ 
lieve  that  would  be  comparable  to  the 
maginot  line  type  of  thinking  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  defense  efforts  of  the 
French  at  the  time  of  Adolph  Hitler.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  thinking  of  a 
most  dangerous  sort.  For  although  the 
livestock  man  may  have  memorized  the 
word  “quota,’’  although  he  may  have 
put  his  hat  on  that  single  peg  as  the 
best  hope  for  his  salvation,  he  would  de¬ 
lude  no  one  but  himself  if  he  were  to 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  get  an  ideal¬ 
istic  import  quota,  he  would  be  out  of 
trouble.  There  are  other  forces  that 
play  havoc  with  the  livestock  markets 
as  well  as  imports. 

Imports  are  outstanding  at  the  present 
moment  because  of  their  sudden  rise, 
their  quick  impact,  and  their  having  a 
very  serious  eroding  effect  on  the  econo¬ 
my  base  of  our  stock  raisers  in  this 
country.  The  other  forces  that  are  at 
work,  of  course,  need  simultaneous  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  this  body  and  on 
the  part  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
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problem  of  competition  with  other  forms 
of  protein,  the  problem  of  overproduc¬ 
tion  here  at  home,  the  problem  of  the 
marketing  practices  of  some  of  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  livestock 
prices — all  these  problems  must  enter 
into  the  picture.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
to  provide  the  domestic  producer  with 
equity  in  his  competition  from  abroad, 
we  also  are  obligated  to  provide  him  with 
equity  in  the  domestic  marketplace  as 
well. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  addressed 
this  body  about  my  concern  about  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  giant  food  store 
chains  in  using  their  great  size,  their 
mass  purchasing  power,  and  their  ver¬ 
tical  integration  in  order  to  manipulate 
the  market  to  their  advantage,  not  only 
in  meat,  but  in  other  commodities  as 
well.  Their  economic  power  through 
vertical  integration  and  through  their 
massive  organization  on  a  nationwide 
scale  gives  them  a  singular  power  to 
lower  the  price  on  whatever  product  they 
may  be  interested  in  storing  up  at  that 
particular  moment. 

For  example,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  Denver  livestock  market  saw 
sizable  fluctuations  in  the  purchases  of 
meat  by  one  of  the  national  chains.  At 
that  same  time  the  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  dropped  $70  for  an  average  1,000- 
pound  choice  steer,  while  the  price  to 
the  packer  for  that  same  animal — 
dressed  out  to  600-pound  carcass — drop¬ 
ped  only  $45.  The  spread  between  the 
price  paid  to  the  producer  and  that  paid 
by  the  consumer  spread  by  about  $46 
to  a  total  gross  spread  of  $98.40. 

That  chain  of  events  is  ample  reason, 
in  my  estimation,  for  a  strong,  hard  look 
at  the  pricing  practices  of  the  chains  and 
at  the  marketing  participation  of  the 
food  chains  as  well. 

I  submitted  a  resolution,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71,  last  year,  that  proposed 
to  have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
examine  these  practices. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  special  commission  to 
examine  the  impact  of  the  chain  stores 
on  our  economy.  I  hope  these  two  pro¬ 
posals — which  should  complement  each 
other — will  receive  favorable  action  in 
the  near  future.  This  is  but  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  many  problems  that  face 
the  meat,  livestock  industry.  It  is 
really  a  step  removed  from  the  import 
question.  But  we  cannot  put  all  our 
hopes  and  efforts  into  regulating  imports 
to  the  exclusion  of  treating  other  factors 
necessary  to  bring  stockgrowers’  prices 
back  into  balance. 

Just  as  I  am  concerned  with  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  beef  producers’  problems, 
I  am  concerned  also  with  the  particular 
amendment  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill  we 
are  now  considering. 

That  amendment  provides  a  realistic 
formula  that  will  give  our  producers 
their  rightful  place  in  the  sun  and  will 
be  a  concrete  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  livestock  man  or  provide  him  with 
an  easy  living,  or  a  guaranteed  income. 
He  boasts,  and  sometimes  inaccurately 
in  my  opinion,  that  he  is  still  a  rugged 
individual,  unregulated,  and  can  stand 
on  his  own  feet.  But  his  petition  here 


today  should  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
he  is  not,  and  should  not  expect  to  be, 
in  a  world  economy  that  has  become 
as  intertwined  and  interdependent  as  it 
has.  Likewise,  he  should  understand 
that  a  large  measure  of  his  plight  de¬ 
rives  from  our  own  so-called  free  mar¬ 
ket;  namely,  when  the  livestock  business 
is  good,  every  doctor  and  lawyer  seems 
to  go  into  the  business  and  this  results 
in  a  glutting  of  the  cattle  market.  Some 
of  them  could  not  care  less  if  they  did 
not  make  money.  Sometimes  we  find 
corporate  groups  going  into  the  cattle 
business  to  use  it  as  a  way  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  tax  losses.  By  so  doing, 
they  glut  the  market  and  inevitably 
cause  a  break  in  the  prices  received  by 
the  livestock  growers.  Until  the  indus¬ 
try  itself  takes  cognizance  of  this  fluid 
factor  in  the  pricing  problem,  it  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  uncertain. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  And  it  results  in 
competition  that  the  normal  cattle 
raiser  or  feeder  cannot  meet  when  he 
must  compete  with  doctors’  fees,  deple¬ 
tion  allowances,  and  special  tax  deduc¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  it  is  unfair  to  the 
ones  who  derive  their  principal  livelihood 
from  stock  raising  or  feeding. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Also,  referring  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  a  basic  prob¬ 
lem  is  implicit  in  the  difference  in  spread 
between  the  price  received  and  that 
charged  at  retail,  and  the  differential 
in  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  when 
the  product  is  produced  in  an  integrated 
operation,  which  extends  from  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  cattle  until  they  are  marketed, 
which  operations  are  controlled  by  the 
large  food  chains  that  can  recover  any 
loss  they  may  have  in  the  retail  price. 
It  draws  out  of  the  market  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  which  would  otherwise 
run  against  the  total  supply  of  beef 
on  the  market,  isolating  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer’s  own  supply,  limiting  the  de¬ 
mand  for  his  supply,  and  resulting  in  a 
much  larger  supply  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  to  compete  with. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  true.  It  illus¬ 
trates  how  inefficient  the  individual 
livestock  grower  is  who  takes  his  chance, 
in  a  so-called  free  market,  trying  to  get 
the  best  possible  price  for  his  livestock, 
when  we  find  that  food  chains  whose 
primary  business  should  be  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  foodstuffs  for  the  housewife  are 
going  into  various  economic  operations 
and  participating  in  the  supplying  of 
that  which  they  are  going  to  sell,  and 
acquiring  a  stranglehold  on  the  market¬ 
ing  factors. 

When  this  action  is  not  reflected  in 
any  saving  made  available  across  the 
counter  to  the  housewife,  it  seems  to  me 
it  entitles  tlfe  Congress,  in  the  national 
interest,  to  raise  its  eyebrows  at  these 
practices  and  ask  for  a  hard  look  into 
what  is  going  on.  If  the  charges  made 
turn  out  to  be  untrue,  that  fact  should 
be  made  known.  If  the  charges  turn  out 
to  be  true,  it  is  time  that  the  country 
and  the  public  learn  how  much  it  has 
been  hoodwinked  by  this  operation.  So 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  interest 
for  the  Congress  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  While  I  disagree 
with  the  parliamentary  strategy  behind 
this  amendment — I  think  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
beef  imports  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  writing  trade  policy  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate — I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  made  the  most  bal¬ 
anced,  objective,  and  helpful  speech  on 
the  whole  matter  of  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  that  has  yet  been  made.  I  commend 
him,  as  one  who  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problems  that  face  the  live¬ 
stock  producers,  for  giving  the  Senate,  in 
his  usually  clear,  lucid,  and  vigorous 
way,  a  superb  explanation  of  the  various 
factors  that  are  causing  difficulty  for  the 
livestock  growers. 

The  Senator  has  very  properly  re¬ 
minded  us  that,  in  addition  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  imports,  which  have  doubt¬ 
less  aggravated  the  downward  direction 
of  cattle  prices,  there  are  also  other  fac¬ 
tors  at  work  which  are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

One  of  those  factors,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  cattle  popula¬ 
tion.  Six  years  ago  there  were  about  91 
million  head  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  Today  that  figure  stands  at 
about  107  million.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  agree  that  this 
increase  of  some  16  million  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  domestic  market  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  very  important  factor 
in  helping  explain  the  slideoff  in  cattle 
prices. 

I  should  also  like  to  underscore  what 
the  Senator  has  had  to  say  about  the 
pattern  that  has  developed  in  the  meat 
industry  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  beef  and  beef  products.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  said  that,  more  and 
more,  a  small  handful  of  food  chains  is 
dominating  the  meat  industry  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  situation  in  which  it  can  more  or 
less  dictate  the  price  the  producer  will 
receive. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  introduced  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  to  deal  with  this  problem 
and  at  least  give  the  Congress  a  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  this  very  important 
part  of  the  livestock  industry. 

I  think  these  factors  are  at  least  as  im¬ 
portant  in  explaining  the  unfortunate 
drop  in  cattle  prices  as  is  the  increase  in 
imports. 

So  I  say  again  that  while  I  am  reluc¬ 
tant  to  support  this  amendment,  which 
I  think  might  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
the  wheat  bill  should  it  carry,  and  which 
I  think  is  an  improper  legislative  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  Senate,  I  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  the  balanced  presentation  he  has 
made  today. 

The  Senator  is  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  ;  and  if  he  is  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  approval  of  the  pending 
amendment,  I  know  his  support  can  be 
counted  on  to  join  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  myself,  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  who  are  pressing  for  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  this  legis¬ 
lation. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  remarks.  He 
has  long  been  one  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  on  this  problem  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  he  was  a  Member  in  that  body. 
His  leadership  is  valued,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  also  valued  in  terms  of  finding 
an  intelligent,  constructive  policy 
through  the  maze  of  conflicting  interests 
on  this  special  question. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  prove  to  be  mistaken 
about  the  fate  of  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  believe  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  entirely  solve  the  problem.  I 
believe  we  need  to  turn  with  as  great 
dispatch  as  possible  to  the  proposal  that 
many  Senators  have  joined  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  to  initiate,  in  order  to  keep 
at  the  question  of  stability  in  cattle  prices 
in  this  country. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  work  cut  out 
for  us.  The  problem  is  not  only  due  to 
imports;  nor  only  to  overproduction;  nor 
only  to  whatever  the  unknown  quantity 
may  be  about  the  marketing  practices  of 
certain  interest  groups  and  economic 
combinations.  I  believe  the  industry  it¬ 
self — the  likestock  men  themselves — 
have  the  same  obligation  in  the  matter. 
I  have  had  this  factor  described  for  me 
frequently;  namely,  the  feed  lots  where 
1,700-  to  1,800-pound  cattle  are  being 
rim.  Excessively  overweight  cattle 
jeopardize  the  market.  All  this  is  to 
suggest  that  not  only  by  an  import  quota 
do  we  put  our  finger  on  all  the  flies  in  the 
ointment,  so  to  speak.  The  import  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  those  things  which  hurts 
and  hurts  badly,  but  it  is  only  one. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  Senators  to¬ 
gether  to  address  themselves  to  the 
multitudinous  forces  that  interplay  and 
combine  to  place  in  such  hazard  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  the  livestock  industry  in 
our  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  time  I 
wish  to  take. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  may 
well  be  a  live  quorum.  I  hope  the  staff 
assistants  would  call  the  offices  of  Sena¬ 
tors  to  notify  them.  An  important 
amendment  is  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

[No.  58  Leg.] 
Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Allott 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Fong 

McClellan 

Beall 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Bennett 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Bible 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

McNamara 

Brewster 

Hill 

Mechem 

Burdick 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Miller 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Morse 

Case 

Jackson 

Morton 

Church 

Javlts 

Moss 

Clark 

Johnston 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Nelson 

Dirksen 

Keating 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Pell 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 


Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Tower 
Walters 
WiUiams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
Hruska  amendment,  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  cosponsoring.  I  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  of  my  own. 

I  know  that  Senators  understand  the 
importance  of  the  amendment,  and  also 
understand  that  many  of  those  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  telephoning  Senators 
and  have  been  using  whatever  influence 
they  could  to  attempt  to  persuade  Sen¬ 
ators  not  to  support  the  amendment. 

Although  I  cannot  produce  any  specific 
proof,  I  am  absolutely  positive  that  those 
efforts  justify  the  forecast  I  made  more 
than  a  year  ago,  at  the  time  when,  in  the 
process  of  giving  our  support  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Britain  to  be  admitted  into  the 
European  Common  Market,  Britain  was 
faced  with  the  question  of  what  to  do  in 
regard  to  taking  care  of  the  production 
of  her  Dominions,  especially  Australia 
and  New  Zealand;  and  that  was  also  true 
of  Canada.  I  am  as  positive  as  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  standing  here  today  that  at 
that  time  the  United  States  made  a  deal 
in  which  the  United  States  undertook  to 
absorb,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  previously  exist¬ 
ing  imports  from  those  countries  which 
would  be  cut  off  as  the  result  of  Britain’s 
becoming  a  member  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  I  am  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  State  Department  con¬ 
sidered  that  to  be  an  obligation  on  the 
United  States,  even  though  Britain  was 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  admission  Into 
the  European  Common  Market. 

I  say  this  with  conviction,  because  in 
connection  with  the  imports  of  all  these 
commodities — whether  beef  or  lumber 
or  whatever  other  commodity  may  be 
involved — the  State  Department  of  this 
administration  has  specifically  gone  on 
the  side  of  the  other  countries,  at  the 
very  great  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  themselves.  As  I  have 
said,  more  than  a  year  ago  I  forecast 
that  this  would  happen;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  the  basic  reason  be¬ 
hind  the  pressure  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  its  attempt  to  have  this 
amendment  killed. 

This  problem  has  become  so  serious 
that  it  has  overshadowed  probably  any 
of  those  in  connection  with  the  other 
amendments  which  up  to  date  have  been 
offered  to  the  pending  cotton  and  wheat 
bill.  It  is  so  serious  that  when  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  I  were  in  Colorado,  a  short  time  ago, 
we  were  asked  by  the  livestock  people  to 
hold  a  meeting  with  our  Governor,  to 
discuss  what  could  or  could  not  be  done 
to  restrict  the  imports,  particularly  those 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

At  that  meeting — for  the  first  time,  I 
suspect — almost  every  segment  of  the 
livestock  industry  was  represented;  and 
an  effort  was  being  made  to  form  a  bi¬ 
partisan  Governors’  council  to  try  to 
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formulate  a  policy  which  would  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  and 
to  those  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
to  show  how  strongly  this  loss  of  income 
to  the  livestock  industry  affects  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  entire  country. 

As  I  said  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  on  February  20,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  direct  loss  from  these 
imports  alone  to  the  U.S.  economy 
amounts  to  $2  billion  a  year;  and  ob¬ 
viously  that  figure  does  not  take  into 
account  the  indirect  losses  through  the 
collateral  industries  which  supply,  and 
which  are  supplied  by,  the  livestock  and 
cattle  industries. 

A  few  other  points  should  be  made. 
My  remarks  will  be  brief,  because  I  know 
there  will  be  many  more  speeches  on 
these  problems,  and  they  will  be  very 
carefully  documented. 

But  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  United  States  has  taken,  insofar 
as  its  protection  of  its  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  is  concerned.  Secretary  Freeman 
himself  has  pointed  out  that  whereas  the 
United  States  in  general  has  protective 
devices  of  one  sort  or  another  over  its 
domestic  agriculture,  they  amount  to 
approximately  26  percent,  whereas  the 
protective  devices  surrounding  Australia 
amount  to  41  percent  and  those  sur¬ 
rounding  New  Zealand  amount  to  100 
percent.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
the  European  Common  Market,  but  they 
are  substantially  greater  than  those  for 
the  United  States. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  devices? 
In  addition  to  the  tariffs,  they  include 
quotas,  embargoes,  monopolies,  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment,  import  licensing,  bilateral 
agreements,  and  other  things  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  which  ordinarily  are  concerned 
when  we  consider  how  to  restrict  or  re¬ 
strain  imports. 

So  the  problem  takes  on  a  large  per¬ 
spective  if  it  is  put  into  that  area.  The 
problem  can  be  simply  stated  in  the 
following  way:  Is  the  U.S.  Government 
going  to  make  second-class  citizens  out 
of  those  engaged  in  our  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  those  in  the  live¬ 
stock  industry?  That  is  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  at  the  present  minute.  They 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  gives 
those  two  countries  a  vastly  preferred 
position  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
under  what  authority  the  United  States 
has,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  entered  into  those  clandestine  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  countries  mentioned  by 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  informed  that 
those  are  voluntary  restrictions  entered 
into  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
themselves,  which  met  with  a  pat  on  the 
back  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  voluntary  agreement 
is  not  a  unilateral  matter.  A  voluntary 
agreement  had  to  be  approved  by  an¬ 
other  party,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  concur  complete¬ 
ly.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  an  answer.  My  guess  is  that  there 
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is  no  statutory  authority  for  that  type 
of  agreement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  not  the  administra¬ 
tion  possibly  in  a  position  now  in  which 
it  must  choose  between  keeping  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  foreign  countries  and  not 
cracking  down  on  the  American  farmer? 
The  United  States  can  keep  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  Australia,  whether  made 
rightfully  or  wrongfully.  The  United 
States  can  keep  the  agreement  as  long 
as  they  are  unwilling  to  stop  this  un¬ 
merciful  crackdown  on  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States — not  only  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  but  the  producers  of  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  other  crops. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  up  to  those  in  au¬ 
thority  to  decide  whether  they  are  for 
Australia  or  for  the  United  States.  So 
far  the  indications  are  that  they  favor 
Australia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  might  add  to  the 
comments  which  the  Senator  made,  and 
which  I  support  and  endorse,  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  not  only  are  we 
making  first-class  citizens  of  the  people 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  we 
are  also  in  the  process  of  doing  that 
with  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  five  or  six 
nations  which  will  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  first-class  protection  by  our 
Government,  but  our  own  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  considered  as  second-class. 
That  is  the  type  of  thing  that  is  happen¬ 
ing  through  the  interjection  of  the  State 
Department  into  the  field  of  economy  in 
our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  people.  The  only 
way  we  can  do  anything  about  it  in  this 
body  is  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Secretary  Freeman  himself  said : 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  carry  out 
their  production  operations  with  far  less  pro¬ 
tection  from  competitive  imports  than  do 
farmers  of  practically  all  other  Countries. 

That  statement  was  published  in  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  It  refers  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  date  of 
it.  I  believe  it  was  in  August  of  1963. 

In  any  event,  what  I  am  pointing  out 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  him¬ 
self  said  that  before  the  agreement  was 
entered  into,  the  farmers  had  very  little 
protection,  and  certainly  after  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  they  have  had  far 
less. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  also 
recall  that  in  April  1963,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  a  statement  that  the 
large  importations  of  beef  from  other 
countries  were  not  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  cattle  prices  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  he  made  one  statement  in 
April  and  he  made  another  one  in  Au¬ 
gust.  What  changed  his  mind  I  do  not 
know.  Certainly  two  contradictory 
statements  were  made  within  4  or  5 
months.  I  wonder  whom  they  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  anyway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  November,  in  Nebraska,  he 


made  another  statement  in  which  he 
tended  to  indicate  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  the  problem  of  imports,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  anything  about  it,  they 
merely  took  the  top  year  of  imports  and 
inserted  that  as  a  built-in  lever  for  those 
people  into  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  little  while  ago  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  agreement  that 
the  State  Department  is  working  on  with 
Ireland.  The  fact  is  that  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  consummated.  It  was 
announced  about  a  week  ago. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  while  the 
imports  in  chilled,  fresh,  and  frozen  beef 
from  Ireland  into  the  United  States  were 
71  million  pounds  in  1962  and  73  million 
pounds  in  1963,  the  agreement  calls  for  a 
limit  of  76  million  pounds  for  1964?  That 
is  a  rollback  in  reverse?  It  means  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5  percent  plus  in  their  imports 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  either  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  the  figures  of  meat  imports  from 
Haiti,  where  there  are  5  million  hungry 
people  living?  I  understand  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  we  should  import  whatever 
beef  they  had  down  there  into  the  United 
States.  Does  the  Senator  know  how 
much  that  amounted  to? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  not  informed  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  was  informed  what 
the  commission  on  the  sales  was. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  a  statement 
that  2.7  million  pounds  of  meat  was  ex¬ 
ported  by  Haiti  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  of 
which  Bobby  Baker  received  his  cut. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  probably  more 
meat  than  the  Haitians  themselves  had 
to  eat  in  the  6 -month  period. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  took  it  right  out  of 
the  mouths  of  their  own  people.  What 
there  was  good  about  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  addition  to  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  April  and  August  of  1963,  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  recall  that  as 
late  as  November  2,  1963,  when  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  during  his  trip  to  the  West,  was 
asked  about  raising  tariffs,  his  answer 
was  as  follows: 

At  this  time  I  would  say  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  imports,  according  to 
our  most  careful  calculations,  are  adversely 
affecting  beef  prices  to  any  significant  de¬ 
gree. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  The  crucial 
words  in  there,  to  my  mind,  were  “to  a 
significant  degree,”  because  until  that 
time  the  Secretary  had  not  been  willing 
to  admit  that  the  imports  had  had  an 
impact  of  any  kind  on  the  situation  we 
are  in.  At  least  he  seems  to  indicate  in 
that  November  deal  that  there  may  be  a 
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slight  bit  of  reason  in  the  fact  that  im¬ 
ports  were  adversely  affecting  the  live¬ 
stock  industry. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  can  only  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  either  ignorance 
of  the  problem  or  lack  of  concern  for  it 
that  would  permit  any  such  statement 
as  that  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Only  last  Sunday,  I  believe  it  was,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  re¬ 
lease  in  which  it  announced,  with  some- 
pride,  that  it  was  increasing  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  frozen  boned  roasts,  ground 
beef,  canned  beef,  and  natural  juices  for 
distribution  to  schools  and  needy  fami¬ 
lies.  The  Department  implied,  in  its  re¬ 
lease,  that  this  action  would  solve  the 
whole  problem  and  we  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  it  any  longer. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to  con¬ 
jure,  because  a  portion  of  the  agreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  percentage  of  the  increase  in 
consumption  to  go  to  those  two  coun¬ 
tries.  I  presume  this  is  also  contained 
in  the  agreement  with  Ireland,  although 
I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  If  that  is  true, 
although  meat  is  being  purchased  and 
distributed  to  needy  families  and 
schools,  while  consumption  is  being  in¬ 
creased,  imports  also  are  being  increased 
and  a  bigger  markdt  is  being  made  for 
them.  So  we  are  increasing  the  problem 
rather  than  doing  anything  to  solve  it. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  poor  way  to 
solve  a  basic  problem.  It  is  a  problem  of 
principle  and  plain  economics.  The 
question  is,  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  take  action  in  this  body  to  try  to  do 
something  about  one  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  this  country,  to  protect  it 
to  some  degree  at  least— not  complete 
protection,  but  a  degree,  so  at  least  the 
importers  will  not  get  more  of  our  mar¬ 
ket  than  the  average  of  the  5  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1962? 

Bills  of  this  kind  have  already  beeen 
introduced,  but  they  have  gotten  no¬ 
where  up  to  date.  This  would  be  one 
method  of  solving  the  problem.  It  is  not 
complete  protectionism,  but  it  provides 
a  way  of  protecting  the  livestock  industry 
to  the  certain  degree. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  he  received  any  notice 
about  the  beef  purchases  of  which  he  has 
spoken? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  receive  any 
advance  notice. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  had  inquired  about 
this  matter  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  tried  to  get  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  several  times.  He  always 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  country.  I  called 
about  a  week  ago.  He  was  in  Paris,  or 
at  least  that  was  the  information  that 
was  given  to  me.  I  am  sure  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  solve  this  problem  in  the 
bistros  of  Paris  very  well.  He  will  solve 
it  there  about  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 

Even  after  making  inquiry  and  asking 
to  be  informed  about  this  problem,  about 
4  o’clock  Monday  afternoon  I  received  a 
press  release  marked  “For  release  Sunday 
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morning,”  informing  me  that  certain 
purchases  were  to  be  made.  Either  the 
person  who  made  the  release  did  not 
know  what  had  been  decided,  or  had  not 
been  decided,  because  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  of  the  kind  of  beef  that  would 
be  purchased,  whether  it  was  to  be  the 
fat  beef,  prime  beef,  or  choice  beef.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  throughout  the 
country — and  even  I  knew  it  from  read¬ 
ing  the  newspapers — it  was  known  that 
the  purchases  were  to  be  made  before 
notice  was  sent  to  a  Senator’s  office  when 
that  Senator  had  made  a  specific  inquiry 
and  had  had  specific  discussions  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  this 
matter. 

Since  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  placed  there  primarily  for 
the  political  power  he  could  wield,  and 
as  he  has  shown  no  inclination  to  under¬ 
stand  or  have  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  meat  imports,  neither 
would  I  expect  him  or  his  office  to  show 
to  any  Senator  the  ordinary  courtesy  a 
Senator  would  be  entitled  to  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  inquiries 
of  that  office. 

Let  me  express  publicly  my  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  him  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  a  press  release,  late  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  which  was  to  be  released  to  the 
press  some  time  Saturday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  serious  problem,  one  which  has 
not  been  met  by  this  administration  with 
any  degree  of  cure  at  least,  or  at  least 
one  which  has  not  been  solved  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  We  have  here,  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  a  very  real  method  to 
cure  this  problem  and  put  the  whole 
matter  of  imports,  so  far  as  livestock 
is  concerned,  back  into  proper  perspec¬ 
tive. 

I  might  add  at  this  time  that,  if  we 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me 
we  would  also  probably  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  whereby  we  could  do  something 
about  the  problem.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  no  more  than  doing  what  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  steel  imports  and 
for  deserving  people  in  industry  through¬ 
out  this  country.  At  least  we  would  have 
some  sort  of  framework  in  case  this 
Government  took  some  action  to  try  to 
preserve  its  own  economy  and  not  have 
every  other  country  in  the  world  using 
our  country  as  a .  dumping  ground  for 
its  own  products. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  a  colloquy  developed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  wheat  bill  on  the  price  of 
bread  and  the  price  of  flour.  That  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  wheat  bill  is  perhaps  the 
flimsiest  of  all  arguments  that  have  been 
developed  against  it,  for  various  reasons. 
First,  the  wheat  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate  does  not  propose  to  raise  the  price 
of  wheat  to  the  miller  or  to  the  consumer 
1  cent  above  the  level  at  which  it 
stands  today.  Second,  the  amount  of 
wheat  that  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
worth  only  about  2V2  cents.  So  even  if 
the  price  of  wheat  were  cut  in  half,  and 
all  the  saving  were  passed  on  to  the  bread 
consumer,  he  would  have  a  saving  of 
only  about  1  cent.  If  we  can  judge  on 


past  action,  even  that  1  cent  saving 
would  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  a  table  which  demonstrates  that 
in  1954,  only  10  years  ago,  wheat  was 
selling  at  $2.24  a  bushel.  Today  it  Is 
selling  at  $2  a  bushel.  In  other  words, 
the  price  has  dropped  about  24  cents  in 
that  10 -year  period.  Ten  years  ago  a 
1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  could  be  purchased 
for  17  cents.  Today  it  costs  almost  22 
cents.  So  in  the  same  10 -year  period 
that  the  price  of  wheat  was  falling  24 
cents  a  bushel,  the  price  of  bread  was 
going  up  5  cents  a  loaf.  I  believe  those 
figures  indicate  that  there  is  very  little 
correlation  between  the  price  of  wheat 
that  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the 
housewife  pays  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
raised  the  possibility  that  those  who  buy 
flour  in  small  quantities  and  bake  their 
own  bread  might  benefit  from  some  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  wheat.  But  there 
again  we  find  that  while  wheat  and 
wholesale  flour  prices  have  generally 
moved  together,  that  has  not  been  true 
with  reference  to  the  retail  price  of 
wheat  products.  There  again  we  have 
the  same  situation  that  exists  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  bread.  While  there  has  been  a 
drop  over  the  last  10  years  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  retail  price  of  flour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
memorandums  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  sustain 
the  position  I  have  stated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randums  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Effect  of  Wheat  Prices  on  Bread  Prices 

Statements  that  the  legislation  pending  be- 
before  the  Senate  would  increase  the  price 
of  bread  to  consumers  and  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  embodies  a  “bread  tax,”  are  incorrect. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  6196  provides  absolutely 
no  basis  for  either  of  these  charges. 

First,  the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  certificate,  should  be 
about  the  same  as  for  recent  years.  Under 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  support  price 
(loan  plus  the  value  of  the  certificate)  would 
be  around  $2  per  bushel.  The  1962  support 
level  was  $2  per  bushel.  The  actual  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  the  1962-63  marketing 
year,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  data 
are  available,  averaged  $2.04  per  bushel. 

Second,  over  the  years  the  cost  of  wheat 
to  millers  has  been  relatively  stable.  In  fact, 
in  1953  the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers  required 
for  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  2.9  cents, 
exactly  the  same  as  it  is  today.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  retail  price  for  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread  in  1953  was  16.4  cents  while  today  it  is 
21.6  cents. 

Third,  wheat  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  order  to  justify 
an  increase  of  1  cent  in  the  price  of  bread, 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  have  to 
be  increased  by  approximately  70  cents  per 
bushel.  In  1962  it  would  have  taken  a  40- 
percent  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  lower 
the  price  of  bread  by  5  percent  or  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  cent.  Conversely,  a  40-percent  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  in  1962  would  have 
increased  the  price  of  bread  by  only  1  cent — 
roughly  5  percent.  We  have  not  experienced 
such  a  large  change  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  recent  years. 

The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the  proposed 
bill  would  not  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  wheat  plus  the  certificate.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  basis  for  stating  that  the 
program  would  be  instrumental  in  raising 
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the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers,  raising  the  price 
of  bread  to  consumers,  or  to  the  charge  that 
the  program  constitutes  a  "bread  tax.” 

The  attached  table  provides  additional  de¬ 
tails  with  respect  to  support  prices  for  wheat, 
prices  received  by  farmers,  and  the  cost  of 
wheat  and  retail  prices  of  bread  for  the  past 
several  years. 


Wheat  and  bread  prices,  1951-63 


Year 

Support 

price 

(per 

bushel) 

Season 

average 

price 

received 

by 

farmers 

(per 

bushel) 

Cost  of 
wheat  to 
miller  in 
1-pound 
loaf  of 
bread ' 

Retail 
price 
1-pound 
loaf  of 
bread  i 

1951 . . 

$2. 18 

$2.11 

Cents 

2.8 

Cents 

15.7 

1952 . 

2.20 

2. 09 

2.8 

16.0 

1953 . . 

2.21 

2. 04 

2.9 

16.4 

1954 . 

2.24 

2. 12 

3.2 

17.1 

1955 _ 

2.08 

1.99 

3.2 

17.5 

1956 . . 

2.00 

1.97 

3.0 

17.9 

1957 _ 

2.00 

1.93 

2.9 

18.8 

1958_ . 

1.82 

1.75 

2.8 

19.3 

1959... . 

1.81 

1.76 

2.7 

19.7 

1960 . 

1.78 

1.74 

2.7 

20.3 

1961... . 

1.79 

1.83 

2.7 

20.9 

1962. . 

2.00 

2.  04 

3.0 

21.2 

1963  2 _ 

s  2.00 

1.87 

2.9 

21.6 

1  Source:  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation, 
February  1964. 

2  Preliminary. 

2  Includes  18  cents  per  bushel  price-support  payment. 

The  Price  Situation  for  Wheat,  Flour, 
Bread 

(By  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Research  Service) 

Wheat  and  wholesale  flour  prices  generally 
move  together  and  over  the  years  prices  of 
both  have  declined,  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  chart.  However,  the  retail 
prices  of  bread  and  consumer-size  packages 
of  flour  have  trended  upward. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  rea¬ 
sons  why  wheat  prices  and  the  prices  of 
products  made  from  wheat  do  not  always 
follow  the  same  pattern,  as  well  as  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  current  price  status  of  these 
items.  The  prices  used  in  this  report  either 
are  national  averages  or  are  for  major  mar¬ 
kets.  Therefore,  they  do  not  always  fully 
reflect  individual  local  market  situations. 

WHEAT 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  rose  substantially 
during  July-October  1963,  the  first  4  months 
of  the  current  wheat  marketing  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  farm  price  during  this  period  aver¬ 
aged  $1.83  per  bushel,  15  cents  below  the 
July-October  1962  average.  Even  with  the 
recent  increases,  farm  wheat  prices  still  are 
just  about  in  line  with  those  of  a  year 
earlier. 


U.S.  average  farm  price  of  wheat 
[Dollars  per  bushel] 


1962 

1963 

Change 

from 

1962 

July . . . 

1.98 

1.75 

-0.23 

August _ 

1.99 

1.77 

-.22 

September.. _ _ 

1.99 

1.84 

-.15 

October . . . 

1. 97 

1.94 

-.03 

Average.. . 

1.98 

1.83 

-.15 

The  pattern  of  wheat  prices  has  been  dif¬ 
ferent  this  season  than  last,  but  has  regis¬ 
tered  a  more  normal  seasonal  movement 
than  in  1962.  In  1962,  wheat  prices  were 
steady  all  during  the  summer  harvest  period, 
but  in  October  dropped  a  cent  or  two.  In 
1963,  prices  reached  a  low  at  harvest  time, 
when  farmers  sell  much  of  their  wheat,  and 
have  risen  steadily  since  then.  Variations 
in  year-to-year  price  patterns  reflect  current 
supply  and  demand  situations  for  wheat  as 
a  whole,  and  also  as  it  pertains  to  the  differ- 
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ent  classes  of  wheat.  Market  prices  for 
wheat  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  but  are 
generally  no  higher  now  than  a  year  earlier. 

Rising  wheat  prices  this  year  are  due  to 
several  factors,  including  greatly  increased 
demand  for  wheat  in  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  eastern  European 
countries.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
traditional  customers  but  because  of  short 
crops  in  1963  they  are  buying  more  wheat 
than  usual.  Even  if  wheat  were  not  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  1963-64  marketing  year 
still  would  set  an  alltime  record  and  prices 
would  be  expected  to  continue  near  current 
levels.  On  the  other  hand,  no  further  ap¬ 
preciable  rise  in  wheat  prices  is  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  the  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
This  is  true  because  wheat  prices  have 
reached  the  formula  resale  level  at  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  sell  from 
its  stocks.  Since  these  stocks  are  very  large, 
they  act  as  an  effective  ceiling  for  wheat 
prices.  \ 

flour 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
collect  price  data  for  the  different  types  of 
flour.  However*  reports  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
show  that  wholesale  prices  of  flour  at  two 
major  milling  centers  during  June-August 
1963  averaged  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
below  the  same  period  in  1962.  By  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  latest  month  for  which  data  are 
available,  prices  had  risen  somewhat  but 
were  still  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds  below 
a  year  earlier.  The  pattern  of  wholesale 
flour  prices  this  year,  as  with  wheat,  is  quite 
different  from  1962.  From  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1963,  wholesale  flour  prices  declined  2 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  a 
rise  of  17  cents  during  the  period  in  1962. 
While  these  particular  prices  are  for  flour 
used  by  commercial  bakers,  which  probably 
accounts  for  about  75  percent  of  the  flour 
sold,  they  also  reflect  the  prices  of  other 
types  of  flour. 

Wholesale  prices  of  commercial  bakery  flour 


[Dollars  per  100  pounds] 


1962 

1963 

Change 
from  1962 

June _ _ _ 

5.81 

5. 44 

-0.37 

July _ 

5.96 

5. 18 

-.78 

August . . 

6.06 

4.96 

-1.10 

September.. . . 

5.98 

5.42 

-.56 

Average _ T 

5.95 

5.  25 

-.70 

Retail  prices  of  family  flour  in  leading  cities 


[Cents  per  5-pound  bag] 


1962 

1963 

Change 
from  1962 

July _ 

56.9 

57.7 

+0.8 

August _ _ 

57.0 

57.2 

4-  .2 

September _ _ 

57.3 

57.3 

o 

October . 

57.2 

56.8 

-  .4 

Average . 

57.1 

57.2 

+1.1 

About  15  to  20  percent  of  the  flour  sold 
is  all-purpose  or  family  flour.  It  is  nor¬ 
mally  sold  tinder  advertised  brand  names  and 
in  small  packages,  usually  of  5  or  .10  pounds. 
In  September,  a  5-pound  bag  of  this  flour 
sold  at  retail  for  56.8  cents,  a  slight  drop 
from  the  August  price.  However,  trade  re¬ 
ports  indicate  some  subsequent  increase  in 
prices  from  the  September  level. 

The  recent  price  increase  announced  by 
some  millers  is  considered  a  normal  adjust¬ 
ment  to  reflect  flour  market  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  some  rise  in  wheat  prices.  Earlier 
this  year  when  wheat  prices  were  declining, 
many  millers  reduced  flour  prices.  At  the 
present  time,  prices  of  flour  appear  to  be  no 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  No  further  appreci¬ 


able  rise  in  wheat  prioes  is  anticipated. 
Consequently,  further  general  and  significant 
increases  in  wholesale  flour  prices  In  the 
near  future  would  not  be  expected,  based 
on  the  price  outlook  for  wheat. 

However,  there  has  been  a  longtime  rise 
in  the  retail  price  of  all-purpose  flour  and 
in  the  first  8  months  of  calendar  1963  the 
price  of  a  5-pound  bag  was  8.6  cents  above 
the  1947-49  average  of  48.4  cents.  Market¬ 
ing  costs  constitute  a  large  share  of  this 
price  and  these  costs  continue  to  increase 
every  year  in  spite  of  the  downward  trend 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  raw  material. 
As  long  as  marketing  costs  oontinue  to  rise, 
it  appears  likely  that  the  price  of  this  flour 
will  continue  its  upward  trend. 

BREAD 

The  wheat  and  other  farm-originated  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  loaf  of  bread  make  up  only 
3.1  cents  of  the  retail  price  with  wheat  ac¬ 
counting  for  2.6  cents.  Thus,  moderate 
changes  in  wheat  and  flour  prices  have  little 
influence  on  the  retail  price  of  bread.  In 
fact,  wheat  prices  are  lower  today  than  they 
were  15  or  20  years  ago.  However,  because 
of  the  rise  in  other  costs,  consumers  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1963  paid  an  average  of 
21.6  cents  for  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread,  60 
percent  more  than  the  1947-49  average.  Tire 
spread  between  the  retail  price  and  cost  of 
farm-originated  ingredients  averaged  18.5 
cents  in  the  first  8  months  of  1963,  81  per¬ 
cent  more  than  in  1947-49.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  in  the  baker-wholesaler  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  spread. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  463 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  H.R.  6196,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed,  and  also  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  require  the  labeling  of  im¬ 
ported  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  or  any 
products  therefrom,  so  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  whether  the  wholesaler  or  the 
consumer,  will  know  that  such  items 
have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  have  not  been  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  463)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Miller,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

“Title  III — Labeling  and  Advertising  of 

Imported  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Fish 

“Sec.  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“  ‘imported  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 

“  ‘Sec.  410  (a)  No  importer,  processor, 
packer,  jobber,  distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or 
other  person  shall  advertise,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  any  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  imported  into 
the  United  States  or  any  food  products  con¬ 
taining  any  such  meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  un¬ 
less  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food  products, 
or  the  containers,  packages,  or  wrappings  in 
which  they  are  sold,  whether  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  are  clearly  marked  or  labeled  to  show 
that  such  meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced 
in  the  United  States,  that  such  fish  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
food  products  contains  meat  or  poultry  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  fish  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States. 

“  ‘Any  such  marking  or  labeling  shall  be  in 
type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any  other 
type  or  lettering  on  the  containers,  packages, 
or  wrappings.  , 
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“  ‘Any  advertisement  of  such  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  or  food  products  shall  clearly  state,  in 
type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any  other 
type  or  lettering  in  such  advertisement,  that 
such  meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced  in 
the  United  States,  that  such  fish  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
food  products  contain  meat  or  poultry  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  fish  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States. 

“‘(b).  Any  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products  advertised,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  have  been 
misbranded.’  ” 


WOOING  THE  FARM  BLOC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  been  wondering  why  the 
Johnson  administration,  which  had  as¬ 
signed  its  top  legislative  priority  to  civil 
rights,  rather  suddenly  switched  gears 
recently  to  rush  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
through  the  Senate.  This  bill  adds  to 
the  consumer’s  burden  in  his  war  not  to 
become  eligible  for  Federal  cures  for 
poverty.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  given  in  an  excellent  editorial,  “Woo¬ 
ing  the  Farm  Bloc,”  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  3.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Wooing  the  Farm  Bloc 

The  power  of  the  farm  bloc  is  waning,  but 
the  administration  and  Congress  continue 
to  treat  it  with  extraordinary  solicitude. 

A  bill  to  provide  extra  income  to  wheat 
farmers  is  being  rushed  through  despite 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman’s 
decision  against  any  new  wheat  legislation 
after  growers  had  voted  down  his  plan  to 
control  production.  The  same  bill  would 
also  give  a  brand  new  subsidy  to  domestic 
textile  producers,  who  justifiably  complain 
that  the  present  subsidy  system  for  cotton 
growers  and  cotton  exporters  favors  foreign 
competition.  But  three  wrong  subsidies 
don’t  make  a  right  one — they  only  make 
matters  worse. 

These  proposed  handouts  are  getting 
priority  over  civil  rights.  According  to  the 
administration,  haste  is  necessary  because 
spring  sowing  will  soon  begin.  But  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Wash¬ 
ington  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  farmers 
are  reaping  a  new  harvest  of  subsidies  well 
'before  election  day  rolls  arounds. 

'What  all  this  means  is  higher  costs  for  the 
consumers.  The  new  wheat  proposal  will 
incr^se  prices  for  bread  and  flour;  the  new 
cottoiXsubsidy  will  mean  higher  prices  for 
textiles\  As  a  result,  there  will  be  increased 
use  of  cowon  substitutes,  so  that  the  cotton 
surplus  wirV grow;  and  there  will  be  new  in¬ 
centives  to  increase  the  wheat  crop  at  a  time 
when  the  whelH  surplus  was  being  reduced, 
largely  because>of  foreign  demand,  to  man¬ 
ageable  proportions. 

Instead  of  playing. politics  with  the  farm 
bloc  at  the  expenses,  of  the  consumer,  the 
administration  and  Opngress  could  afford 
to  take  a  fresh  look  >at  the  agricultural 
problem.  The  solution  docs  not  lie  in  newer 
and  bigger  subsidies,  which  will  only  keep 
too  many  people  sharing  too  little  income 
down  on  the  farm.  What  isNeeded  is  spe¬ 
cial  help  for  those  who  cannot  make  a  living 
out  of  farming  and  a  gradual  dismantling  of 
subsidies  for  the  efficient  and  \irofitabie 
farmers.  There  can  be  no  end  to  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  as  long  as  the  Government  is  ^filling 
to  provide  subsidies  every  time  an  election 
is  in  sight.  \ 
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NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  OP 
DISEASE  SERUMS 


Mr  .Ml  ART.  Mr.  President,  almost  a 
year  has  passed  since  the  unexpected 
outbreak^-,  of  botulism  caused  a  number 
of  unfortunate  and  tragic  deaths.  As  a 
Senator  froin  Michigan,  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive^ to  this  problem,  as  our 
fishing  industrV  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  scare\growing  out  of  these 
these  deaths. 

Although  the  danger  from  eating 
smoked  fish  from  Michigan  waters  is 
gone,  the  memory  linger  on. 

Certainly,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
to  be  commended  for  the ^prompt  action 
it  has  taken  to  insure  thatNdeaths  from 
botulism  need  not  occur  inN<he  future. 
Elaborate”  plans  have  been  made  to  have 
serum  on  hand  so  that  we  will\e  ready 
for  any  further  outbreaks. 

But  what  really  bothers  me  is\that 
such  a  catastrophe  is  needed  to  stimulate 
corrective  measures.  We  spend  billions 
to  stockpile  for  defense  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  military  conflict.  Is  it  not  equally 
necessary  and  sensible  to  spend  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  this  amount  to  stockpile  against 
possible  death  from  disease? 

At  the  time  of  this  outbreak,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  we  had  substantially  no  type 
E  botulism  antitoxins  in  this  country. 
The  Washington  Post  for  March  21, 1963, 
reported  that  the  antitoxin  needed  to 
treat  the  two  women  in  Detroit,  who 
were  the  first  victims,  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada.  It  arrived  too  late, 
and  both  women  died. 

Even  after  that  warning,  we  were  not 
adequately  prepared.  At  the  second  out¬ 
break,  the  New  York  Times  for  October 
9  carried  an  AP  dispatch  from  Knox¬ 
ville.  It  said: 

Doctors  at  University  Hospital  here  said  all 
the  type  E  serum  known  to  exist  in  the 
United  States  was  flown  here  early  today  for 
the  treatment  of  seven  victims  of  the  food 
poisoning.  Some  of  the  antitoxin  was  flown 
on  to  Nashville  for  use  on  *  *  *  a  patient 
there. 


Only  enough  serum  was  on  hand  to 
treat  seven  or  eight  people.  Some  of 
that  came  from  Canada  and  some  was 
flown  in  from  Denmark.  We  can  be  most 
grateful  and  appreciative  that  Den¬ 
mark — population  5  million — and  Carr 
ada — population  18  million — were  able 
to  supply  a  highly  critical  antitoxin  tflat 
the  United  States — population 
lion — urgently  needed  but  did  nor  have. 

Why  did  we  not  have  our  own/supply? 
There  are  several  parts  to  th£  answer. 
First,  botulism  is  a  rare  disuse,  fortu¬ 
nately.  Second,  the  antitoxin  we  do  have 
is  for  types  A  and  B,  but  apparently  that 
is  not  effective  againstXype  E.  Third, 
biological  products  ofymis  nature  differ 
from  chemical  drug/  in  that  they  are 
much  more  expensive  to  produce  and 
have  much  short ejr  storage  life. 

It  is  clear  thayno  one  had  undertaken 
the  responsibility  of  being  ready  for  this 
kind  of  emergency  situation  wherein  the 
emergency  /  rare  and  the  cost  is  high. 

A  brief  /technical  background  may  be 
helpful  in  understanding  this  problem. 
Two  basic  classes  of  inoculations  are 
used /o  fight  disease :  vaccines  which  are 
designed  to  confer  immunity,  and  anti¬ 
toxins  which  are  used  to  treat  an  exist- 
ig  disease. 


In  the  main  these  products  share  these 
limitations : 

First,  the  production  process  is  long; 

Second,  both  basic  materials  and 
finished  products  are  perishable,  and 
cannot  be  stored  in  ordinary  warehouses 
against  a  distanct  emergency; 

Third,  the  supply  cannot  easily  be 
greatly  expanded  in  a  short  time; 

Fourth,  most  of  these  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  injection,  and  hence  must  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  purity; 

Fifth,  many  of  them  are  needed  only 
on  rare  occasions,  but  when  needed  are 
required  in  considerable  quantity  and  on 
extremely  short  notice;  and 

Sixth,  there  are  no  substitute  drugs 
for  the  diseases  against  which  these 
biologicals  are  used. 

The  pharmaceutical  companies  have, 
of  course,  made  some  provision  for  the 
problem.  Lederle  lists  Bivalent  Botulism 
Antitoxin,  globulin-modified,  types  A 
and  B.  The  recommended  dose  is  10,000 
units,  “repeated  at  4-hour  intervals  until 
the  toxic  condition  is  alleviated.”  The 
lanufacturer’s  price  of  a  single  dose  to 
le  retail  drugstore  is  $41.37.  With  a 
daS’s  treatment  running  around  $300 
peiNjerson,  it  is  clear  that  mass  treal 
mentNpf  an  exposed  popuation  can  yfce 
highly 'expensive — as  long  as  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  the  antitoxin  holds  /emt. 

“Immunity”  is  the  ability  to  withstand 
attacks  of  me  bacteria  or  viruses  which 
cause  diseases.  This  capability  takes 
the  form  of  active  attack,  mi ra  killing  or 
neutralizing  the  disease  carriers ;  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  or Vrmor  /which  prevents 
entry  into  the  body\pf  >ne  disease-caus¬ 
ing  germs. 

The  attacking  fou/e\are  called  anti¬ 
bodies.  These  ai :/  spontaneously  pro¬ 
duced  within  thynody  upon  invasion  by 
a  disease.  If /the  individual  survives 
the  disease,  tfie  antibodies  ^usually  re¬ 
main — or  s/e  reproduced — rtu-  subse¬ 
quent  protection  against  the  sime  dis¬ 
ease.  Iysome  cases,  antibodie^level- 
oped  ir/m  one  kind  of  infection  may  be 
effective  against  some  other  disease: 

It/s  well  known  that  most  “children’s 
diseases”  are  relatively  mild  in  effeci 
id  confer  immunity  thereafter. 

The  natural  sources  of  immunity,  then, 
are  prenatal  inheritance  from  the 
mother,  and  individual  generation  of 
antibodies  from  natural  exposure  to  dis¬ 
eases.  Artificial  immunity  derives  from 
the  body’s  reaction  to  vaccination  or  in¬ 
oculation  with  killed  or  weakened 
strains  of  disease-bearing  germs.  But 
natural  immunity  is  on  the  decline. 

As  public  health  measures  continue  to 
advance,  more  and  more  diseases  are 
almost  stamped  out.  Fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  exposed  to  even  mild  infec¬ 
tion.  As  incidence  declines,  fear  of  the 
disease  diminishes,  and  vaccination  and 
inoculation  are  given  less  frequently. 
Artificially-induced  immunity  thus  also 
declines. 


entry  of  an  infected  individual,  or  even 
of  an  entire  ship,  could  prevent  the, 
spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Unit 
States.  In  these  days  of  jet  transj 
tation,  a  traveler  exposed  to  a  now^re 
disease  in  a  jungle  on  Tuesday  m/y  be 
in  Washington,  Detroit,  or  San/Fran¬ 
cisco  on  Friday  afternoon— /with  no 
symptoms  yet  observable. 

Just  such  a  case  occur r /d  recently. 
A  boy  came  down  with  smallpox  a  few 
days  after  he  had  arrivec/here  by  plane 
from  South  America.  /He  even  had  a 
medical  certificate  thache  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  vaccinated/  Fortunately,  the 
case  was  diagnosed  and  the  boy  was 
isolated  in  time,  ^apparently,  to  prevent 
infecting  other  ifeople. 

Science  News  Letter  for  November  16 
carried  an  immunology  item.  Head¬ 
lined  “Immunity  to  Smallpox  Down  in 
the  Unite*!  States,”  it  said: 

SmallDOx  Is  on  the  Increase  overseas  at 
the  same  time  the  level  of  immunity  in  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  going  down. 

American  Medical  Association  official 
warned  in  Washington  that  the  United 
Dates  has  not  had  a  confirmed  case  since 
1949,  but  smallpox  has  appeared  again  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries  long  free  of  the 
disease. 


In  most  parts  of  the  world  the  smallpox 
average  is  up  13  percent.  Children  should 
be  vaccinated  before  they  enter  school  or 
sooner,  and  adults  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
travelers  from  overseas  should  renew  their 
vaccination  at  least  every  5  years. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  White,  director  of  En¬ 
vironmental  Medicine  and  Medical  Services 
for  the  AMA,  cautioned  that  one  infected 
person  could  touch  off  100  cases  before  it  is 
even  known  that  smallpox  is  in  the  country. 


Diseases  are  rarely  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely,  however.  Somewhere  in  the 
world  there  is  likely  to  be  some  person, 
or  some  animal,  harboring  seeds  of  a 
virulent  disease. 


When  intercontinental  travel  was  by 
boat,  the  traveltime  was  normally 
longer  than  the  incubation  time  of  most 
diseases.  Quarantine  at  the  port  of 


An  example  of  the  danger  in  lack  of 
immunity  is  provided  by  the  case  of 
Greenland,  a  civilized  but  relatively  iso¬ 
lated  island  which  did  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  had  been  no  case  of  mea¬ 
sles  in  Greenland  for  many  years.  Nat¬ 
ural  immunities  lapsed  and  were  not  re¬ 
placed. 

In  1951,  a  measles  epidemic  developed 
from  a  single  case  brought  by  a  sailor 
from  Europe  during  the  incubation  pe¬ 
riod.  Out  of  some  4,300  inhabitants  in 
yre  district  affected,  over  99  percent  suf- 
red  measles.  The  only  people  who  es¬ 
caped  were  a  handful  who  had  previously 
hadNhe  disease  in  Europe,  or  who  re¬ 
ceive^,  complete  passive  immunity.  In 
spite  orrthe  best  medical  care  furnished 
by  doctors  and  nurses  from  Denmark, 
the  death  pate  was  very  high,  amounting 
to  18  per  tlWusand  of  the  exposed  pop¬ 
ulation.  By  contrast,  the  death  rate  in 
the  United  Stakes  from  measles  for  the 
same  year  was  about  4  per  million  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  Greenland  rate  was  4,500 
times  the  U.S.  rate^i  high  price  to  pay 
for  the  lack  of  immunity. 

The  botulism  outbreak^  and  the  small¬ 
pox  case  point  up  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  large  and  more  dependable  supplies 
of  lifesaving  biologicals  onVand  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  l^ave  both 
treatment-type  serums  and  immunizing 
types. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  Public  Bfealth 
Service  is  already  authorized  to  rSake 
biologicals.  Section  352,  “Preparation 
of  Biological  Products,”  of  the  Pubf 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  263)  reads:^ 
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this  problem  now  will  leave  us  in  the 
future,  not  only  with  a  vastly  increased 
rate  of  unemployment,  but  also  an  econ- 
ly  which  is  faltering  for  the  lack  of 
trained  manpower  to  run  it. 

the  present  time,  57  percent  of  our 
adulrai  have  not  completed  high  school. 
In  adoption,  one-third  of  today’s  fifth 
grade  pupils  will  not  complete  high 
school.  The  connection  between  poverty 
and  poor  education  is  shown  dramat¬ 
ically  by  the\act  that  64  percent  of  the 
unemployed  a^e  high  school  dropouts. 
Our  proudest  uuast  as  Americans  has 
been  that  this  isN<he  land  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  all.\Yet,  in  fact,  cruel 
economic  circumstance  bars  the  way  to 
a  decent  education  foktoo  many  of  our 
young  people.  They  ake  trapped  in  a 
cycle  of  poverty  which\pious  slogans 
about  equal  opportunity  cannot  break. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  with  the  cal¬ 
lous  remark  that  their  predicament  is 
due  to  stupidity  and  lack  of  ambition. 
They  did  not  choose  the  circumstances 
into  which  they  were  born. 

It  has  been  said  that  duty  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  help  the  people  to  do  those 
things  which  they  cannot  do  for  them* 
selves.  Surely  we  can  extend  a  helping1 
hand  to  today’s  dropout  to  get  him  off 
the  streets  and  the  unemployment  rolls, 
and  back  into  the  classroom.  We  must 
do  this  not  only  for  idealistic  reasons, 
but  from  practical  motives  as  well.  The 
families  living  on  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  or  outright  relief,  contribute 
nothing  to  the  growth  of  our  economy 
or  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  They  are 
an  unproductive  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
and  the  economy.  In  addition  to  being  a 
practical  approach  to  a  long-term  solu¬ 
tion  to  unemployment,  this  bill  will  be 
one  means  of  making  the  phrase  “land 
of  equal  opportunity”  a  proud  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  measure  lie  on  the  desk 
until  close  of  business  March  9,  1964,  in 
order  that  those  who  would  desire  to 
cosponsor  this  measure  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Further,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a, 
brief  explanation  thereof  be  included  ij 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro/tem- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  will  lie  on  the  desk,  aVre quested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jeueey,  and  the 
bill  and  explanation  will  Joe  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2594)  toAassist  States  in 
providing  work-study  programs  for 
youths  who  need  the/arnings  from  part- 
time  employment  Jk>  begin  or  complete 
their  formal  secondary  education,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  amd  other  Senators),  was 
received,  reyT  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  >md  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  iV enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amjpica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
r"High  School  Dropout  Act  of  1964”. 


DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  security  and  the  economic 
growth  of  America  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental 
resources  and  technical  skills  of  its  young 
men  and  women,  who,  in  future  generations 
will  be  the  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

Today,  however,  serious  financial  needs 
prevent  countless  numbers  of  this  Nation’s 
young  men  and  women  from  completing  high 
school  which  is  essential  for  further  educa¬ 
tion,  the  attainment  of  technical  skills,  and 
gainful  employment. 

The  Congress  reaflirms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  and 
must  retain  control  over  and  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  public  education.  The  Congress 
recognizes  that,  although  many  States  and 
local  communities  are  making  outstanding 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  dropout  problem, 
additional  effort  is  needed  to  insure  that  a 
lack  of  resources  does  not  prevent  a  student 
of  ability  from  completing  his  high  school 
education. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  to  help 
initiate,  maintain,  and  extend  programs  in. 
urban  and  rural  areas  which  provide  part* 
time  employment  for  youths  who  need  eanfi- 
ings  from  such  employment  to  continue  or 
complete  high  school. 

state  control 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this/kct  shall 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agSncy,  officer,  or  employee  ol/the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  curriculuin  or  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  ^ministration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution  oprschool  system. 
authorization 

Sec.  4.  Th\re  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $fi0,000(f)00  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30f%36/g,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
five  fiscal  years  inrch  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  mi(rp^se  of  making  grants  to 
States  as  provjjfled  imXhis  Act. 

ALLOTflOINTS 

Sec.  5.  £&)  Prom  theVsums  appropriated 
pursuant^}  section  4  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  tto  each  State  an 
amoiun  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sunyr  as  the  population  agSd  fifteen  to 
tvroftty,  inclusive,  of  the  State,  i\  the  preced- 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population  aged 
if  teen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  all  States 
in  such  preceding  year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  augment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  \ear 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  kill 
not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrj 
iiig  out  the  State’s  plan  approved  undei 
Section  5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the.  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  not 
suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any  amount 
reallo'tted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  allotment  for  such  year. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to  par¬ 
ticipate  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  submit  through  its  State  educational 
agency  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan, 
in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deter¬ 
mines  necessary,  which — 

(I)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administration 


of  the  plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  thereof  by  local  educational/agen¬ 
cies;  ' 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  in/approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 
and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
its  allotment  under  section  {bwill  be  expend¬ 
ed  solely  for  the  payment  of/bompensation  of 
students  employed  pursuant  to  work-study 
programs  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  except  that /hot  to  exceed  I  per 
centum  of  any  suciy  allotment,  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  the  greater,  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  cost  of  developing  the  State’s  plan  and 
the. cost  of  administering  such  plan  after  its 
approval  undeiythis  section; 

(3)  sets  f<mh  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  /o  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs/which  principles  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  submitted  by  local  educa- 
tionayfigencies  serving  communities  having 
substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  before  completing 
gtftde  12,  and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
^programs,  insofar  as  financial  resources  avail- 
able  therefor  make  possible,  in  the  order 
determined  by  the  application  of  such  prin¬ 
ciples; 

(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac¬ 
counting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies)  under  this  Act; 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  knd  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verifications  of  such  reports. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  work- 
study  program  shall — 

(1)  be  administered  by  a  local  educational 
agency  and  made  reasonably  available  (to  the 
extent  of  available  funds)  to  all  youths  in 
the  area  served  by  such  agency  who  are  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (a)  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  in  a 
secondary  school,  or  in  the  case  ,  of  a  student 
already  enrolled  in  any  such  school,  is  in 
good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance, 
(b)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  commence  or  continue  his 
education  in  any  such  school,  and  (c)  is 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  employment,  and  is  capable,  in 
^he  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school  au- 

horities,  of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
aiV  such  school  while  employed  under  the 
work-study  program; 

(3Nf>rovide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployedNunder  such  work-study  program  for 
more  tram  twenty  hours  in  any  week  in 
which  claves  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in 
session,  an\  that  no  student  shall  receive 
compensation,  which  exceeds  $40  in  any 
month  or  $40\in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent.  \ 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  progrant  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  ok  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution, 

(5)  provide  that,  in  Ihch  fiscal  year  dur¬ 
ing  which  such  programVemains  in  effect, 
such  agency  shall  expenck  (from  sources 
other  than  payments  from\.Federal  funds 
under  this  Act)  for  the  employment  of  its 
students  (whether  or  not  in Nmpioyment 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act)  an 
amount  that  is  not  less  than  itW  average 
annual  expenditure  for  work-study  programs 
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of  a\milar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  jjreceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  its 
work-sS\dy  program  under  this  Act  is  ap¬ 
proved. 

(c)  The'-  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  vofiich  fulfills  the  conditions  spec¬ 
ified  in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  Etud  opportunity  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  State  aigency  designated  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  of  suCJi  subsection. 

(d)  Whenever  tne  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and'opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  State  ageflcy  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  unogr  subsection  (c), 
finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  $gen  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  wifh  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  th<V>lan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  (or,  in  his  discretion,  further  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro¬ 
grams  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plai 
not  affected  by  such  failure)  until  he  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  further  pay¬ 
ments  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) . 

(d)  Any  such  State  agency  which  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  under  subsection  (e)  or  (d)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located, 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the 
Commissioner  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re¬ 
mand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  thi 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modifij 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  suported  by  substantial  evidence.  /The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  seUffng  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action 
of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  finaf  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  oDthe  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  1254  of  title  28/United  States 
Code.  The  commencement /oi  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  got,  unless  so  spe¬ 
cifically  ordered  by  the  oOurt,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Commissioners  action. 

Sec.  7  (a).  Prom  a/State’s  allotment  under 
this  Act  for  the  fbfcal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965,  and  for  th^ffiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966,  the  Comyftissioner  shall  pay  to  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  to  be 
expended  fojf  compensation  of  students  em¬ 
ployed  pursuant  to  work-study  programs 
under  thy' State’s  plan  approved  under  this 
Act,  plqfi  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centun*  of  such  allotment,  or  $10,000,  which¬ 
ever  ie  the  greater,  expended  for  the  develop- 
rneyx  of  the  State’s  plan  and  for  the  admin¬ 


istration  of  such  plan  after  its  approval  by 
the  Commissioner.  Prom  a  State’s  allot¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall 
equal  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  ex¬ 
pended.  No  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess 
of  its  allotment  under  section  5  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ¬ 
ously  made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti¬ 
mates,  in  such  installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expenditures  by  the  States  of  the  funds 
allotted  under  section  5. 

WORK-STUDY  NOT  FEDERAL  SERVICE 

Sec.  8.  Students  employed  in  work-study 
programs  under  this  Act  shall  not  by  reason 
of  such  employment  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  service  Federal 
service,  for  any  purpose. 

definitions 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State”  includes,  in  addi¬ 
ction  to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Solumbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
rW>,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Ameri- 
ca^amoa; 

(2\  the  term  "Commissioner”  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

(3)  tSe  term  “State  educational  agenc; 
means  tnk  State  Board  of  Education  or  otbfer 
agency  or  Npfficer  primarily  responsible/f or 
the  State  supervision  of  public  secondary 
schools,  or,  is.  there  is  no  such  officer  of 
agency,  an  offiaer  or  agency  desigj/ated  by 
the  Governor  oiNiy  State  law; 

(4)  the  term  ‘local  educational  agency” 
means  a  board  of  education  on/other  legally 
constituted  local  school  au/nority  having 
administrative  controlVnd  direction  of  pub¬ 
lic  secondary  schools  in \ofty,  county,  town¬ 
ship,  school  district  or  jw^itical  subdivision 
in  a  State; 

(5)  the  term  "seccn/dary  slttiool”  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondly  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law^except  that 
it  does  not  include  any  educati^  provided 
beyond  grade  12/ and 

(6)  the  tend  “public”  as  appliedVto  any 
school  does/not  include  a  school  \  any 
agency  of  USe  United  States. 

The  ^explanation  presented  by 
Willi/ms  of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 
Briejt  Explanation  of  High  School  Dropout’’ 
Measure 

This  measure  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
iigh  school  dropout  problem  by  assisting 
'  States  and  local  communities  to  initiate, 
maintain,  and  extend  work-experience  pro¬ 
grams  which  provide  part-time  employment 
in  public  agencies  or  institutions  for  young 
men  and  women  who  need  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  continue  or  complete 
high  school. 

The  State  which  desires  to  participate  un¬ 
der  this  act  shall  submit  through  its  State 
educational  agency  a  State  plan  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  State  plan 
must  contain  principles  for  determining  the 
priority  to  be  accorded  particular  work -study 
programs.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  appli¬ 
cations  submitted  by  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  serving  communities  having  substantial 
numbers  of  youths  who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  before  completing  grade  12. 

Employment  under  a  work-study  program 
is  furnished  only  to  a  student  who  (a)  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time 
student  in  a  high  school  or  is  already  en¬ 
rolled  and  in  good  standing  in  such  school, 
(b)  is  in  need  of  earnings  from  employment 
to  continue  or  complete  his  high  school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  (c)  is  at  least  15  and  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  is  capable,  in  the  opinion 
of  appropriate  school  officials,  of  maintaining 


good  standing  while  employed  under  the 
work-study  program. 

No  student  shall  be  employed  under  the  ^ 
work-study  program  for  more  than  20  hourj  ‘ 
in  any  week  in  which  classes  are  held, 
no  student  shall  receive  compensation  whfch 
exceeds  $40  per  month  or  $400  in  any/aca¬ 
demic  year  or  its  equivalent.  Pay  men)®  may 
be  made  directly  to  the  student  through  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agancy;  the 
employing  institution  or  agency  may,  in 
some  cases,  act  as  the  paying  ygent  and  be 
reimbursed  by  such  State  ageno 

This  bill  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965/and  for  each  of 
the  next  5  fiscal  years,  sucj»  sums  as  Congress 
deems  necessary. 

Federal  funds,  which/are  allotted  to  States 
according  to  the  State  population  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  JL5  and  21,  will  be  used  to 
compensate  the  State  for  expenditures  to 
students  employed  under  the  work-study 
program  appro/ed  by  this  act.  An  amount 
not  to  exceed/l  percent  of  the  State  allot¬ 
ment  or  $10/100,  whichever  is  greater,  is  au¬ 
thorized  ter cover  State  expenses  relative  to 
developing  and  administering  the  State  plan. 
The  Federal  share  for  the  first  2  years  is  100 
percent  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Statpf  for  the  next  4  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
the/ Federal  share  is  reduced  to  75  percent. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964- 
AMENDMENT  ( AMENDMENT  NO. 
462) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fulbright)  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


COURT  OP  VETERANS’  APPEALS— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2509)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Court  of  Veterans’  Appeals,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
ttr. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por\  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS  OF 

beep,  Veal,  and  mutton— ad¬ 
ditional  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANsfenELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  >VIagnuson]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Sae  bill  (S.  2525)  to 
restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mut¬ 
ton  into  the  United  StaC 

The  ACTING  PRESEOENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  Vis  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS\  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  l\  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  et 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 
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The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  all  of  Israel’s 
neighbors  and  potential  enemies  are  Arab 
States. 

Arab  unwillingness  to  identify  with  Israel 
''is  much  less  nationalistic  than  cultural, 
giving  back  to  Genesis  in  the  Bible  and 
deepening  through  the  ages.  The  Arab 
thirties  of  himself  as  the  son  of  Abraham, 
whereas  the  Jew  thinks  of  himself  as  the 
child  o^  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  makes  assimilation  impossible  and  even 
social  friendship  a  great  strain. 

The  Jewish  family  may  find  an  Arab  well- 
mannered  and  hospitable,  but  family  friend¬ 
ship  cannot  develop  for  the  Jew  if  the  Arab 
wife  remains  permanently  unknown.  While 
most  of  the  Arab'women  in  Israel  have  long 
ago  discarded  the  well,  they  still  stay  out  of 
social  life  and  nevek  go  calling  with  their 
husbands.  While  th^unale  Arab  is  far  too 
polite  to  express  himsePL  he  has  his  private 
opinion  of  girls  and  womk  who  go  out  with 
men  into  restaurants,  cafek  and  theaters. 

Israelis  differ  among  themselves  on  Arab 
policy  as  on  all  other  questions,  but  none 
doubts  that  it  would  be  speedV  suicide  for 
Israel  to  admit  even  half  theNeople  who 
are  classified  by  UNRWA  as  refugee.  Since 
Israeli  Arabs  are  said  to  have  thekhighest 
rate  of  population  gain  in  the  world,  \hanks 
to  Israel’s  high  health  standards,  andNince 
disaffected  political  elements  might  make 
common  cause  with  the  enemy  nations,  the 
doom  of  Israeli  nationalism  would  seem  \ 
certainty.  ' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  danger,  Israelis 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party 
ran  first  in.  the  last  election  in  Nazareth,  the 
largest  Arab  community. 

XI.  United  States  Foots  the  Bill 
(By  Philip  Hochstein) 

The  size  of  a  problem  may  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  its  neglect  or  mishandling. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  has  persisted 
for  15  years  and  will  continue  forever  and 
grow  worse  unless  the  present  aggravating 
treatment  is  abandoned  for  something  really 
healing. 

If  the  problem  is  not  relieved,  we  in  the 
United  States  will  be  footing  most  of  the 
bill,  and  ultimately,  we  may  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  reconstruction  following  a  war 
caused  by  this  problem. 

That  distasteful  prospect  is  easily  avertible. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  some  of  the  simple  lessons  we  have 
learned  since  World  War  II  in  relocating 
masses  of  displaced  people. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  is  a  simple  one/' 
made  to  seem  insoluble  by  indefatigable 
misrepresentation.  To  grasp  how  limited  ine 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem,  a  little  back¬ 
ground  information  is  necessary.  / 

The  problem,  of  course,  stems  fnrim  the 
land  long  known  as  Palestine.  TbAs  is  the 
Biblical  country  and  consisted  ftt  all  the 
land  west  of  the  Jordan  River  jnus  a  great 
swatch  of  land  east  of  the  r/er.  Modern 
Israel,  by  comparison,  has  land  east  of 
the  river  and  lacks  considerable  areas  west 
of  the  river,  which  are  Veld  by  the  Arab 
kingdom  of  Jordan.  / 

There  is  controversy's  to  the  history  of 
the  land  held  by  Israel.  Tire  Israelis  point 
to  the  fact  that  therp  has  never  been  a  single 
day  in  all  the  thousands  of  years  of  the  land’s 
identity  that  Jews  have  not  lived  there  and 
regarded  it  as  tVeir  sacred  home.  The  Arab 
nationalists  cbfim,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Arabs  have  occupied  this  land  ever  since  the 
Romans  brose  the  Jewish  power  early  in  the 
Christian /bra,  and  that  they  have  been 
driven  oot  by  sheer  terror  and  force. 

Whajr  is  the  truth  as  between  these 
contentions? 

It/is  undeniably  true  that  both  Jews  and 
Ar^bs  have  lived  in  the  Holy  Land  through 
Uie  centuries.  There  were  about  85,000  Jews 
dn  Palestine  before  the  Balfour  Declaration 


favoring  a  Jewish  homeland  was  issued  by 
Britain  in  1917.  There  were  no  doubt  many 
more  Arabs  residing  then  in  Palestine,  but 
the  Jewish  population  was  concentrated  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  what  is  now  Israel,  whereas 
the  numerically  superior  Arabs  were  dis¬ 
persed  over  all  of  Palestine,  an  area  three  or 
four  times  as  large.  If  the  comparison  were 
restricted  to  what  is  now  Israel,  it  would  be 
much  closer. 

While  Arabs  have  lived  in  Palestine 
through  the  centuries,  it  is  not  necessarily 
true  that  most  or  even  a  large  proportion  of 
the  present  refugees  are  the  descendants  of 
those  Palestinians.  Through  the  centuries, 
Palestine  was  mostly  a  devastated,  forbid - 
ingly  barren  wasteland.  Palestine  began  to 
return  to  life  only  as  a  result  of  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
The  British  established  their  military  base 
in  Palestine,  making  Haifa  a  munitions  port 
and  requiring  large  numbers  of  laborers;  the 
Balfour  Declaration  brought  large  numbers 
of  enterprising  Jewish  colonists,  who  stimu¬ 
lated  enterprise  and  created  additional 
opportunities  for  the  inflowing  Arabs. 

The  Arab  laborers  were  drawn  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  high  wages,  and  they  came  from  the 
east.  After  the  war,  the  stream  of  Jewish, 
colonists  kept  growing,  creating  additional 
enterprise,  with  more  jobs  to  attract  nLw 
Arab  settlers.  / 

Then  came  the  Second  World  Wajr  and 
Britain  again  established  great  arsenals  and 
military  camps  in  Palestine,  attracting  still 
Snore  Arabs.  As  they  earned  money,  the 
A^ab  settlers  sent  money  back  46  their  old 
villages  with  which  to  buy  wiyfs.  and  thus 
began  the  Arab  repopulation y(5f  the  ancient 
land,  Alongside  of  the  Je warn  repopulation 
through.  Zionist  colonization. 

Before \the  First  WorLfl  War  and  before 
the  Balfour  Declaration;  Palestine  was  one 
of  the  lesseKbf  the  mafoy  Turkish  territories 
and  largely  ayno  mafc’s  land.  For  most  of 
the  Arab  refugees  vJ for  most  of  the  Israelis, 
the  land  did  ndt/exist  until  well  into  this 
present  centurvAnlthough  the  Jews  had 
treasured  their/histSrical  ties  at  all  times. 

The  refugees  fled  nipm  the  Israeli  areas  of 
Palestine  in/l948  during  the  fighting  when 
the  BritisJ#  abandoned\their  mandate  and 
the  Jewjr  proclaimed  life  state  of  Israel. 
Arab  armies  from  Jordan,  5(vria,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia*;  and  Egypt  invaded  Dtrael  in  concert. 
ThmArab  high  command  issued  repeated  ap¬ 
peals  and  orders  to  the  Arab  population  to 
c/bss  beyond  the  lines  of  the  advancing  Arab 
^Armies,  so  that  they  would  not  \e  in  the 
way  and  so  that  the  Arab  armies  cWld  kill 
and  destroy  more  freely.  >. 

Arab  spokesmen  now  contend  th^.  the 
refugees  left  because  of  acts  of  terror  com¬ 
mitted  by  Israelis  against  them.  They  cite 
the  massacre  at  Der  Yasin,  where  a  terrorist 
Jewish  organization  is  blamed  for  the  death'1 
of  more  than  200  men,  women,  and  children. 
That  this  massacre  occurred  has  been 
clearly  established,  for  in  consequence  the 
responsible  Israeli  leaders  not  only  con¬ 
demned  their  terrorists  before  the  world,  but 
energetically  broke  up  all  secret  and  armed 
groups  not  taking  orders  from  Haganan,  the 
official  Israeli  army. 

The  Der  Yasin  massacre  may  have  been 
a  contributory  cause  to  the  flight  of  ref¬ 
ugees,  but  certainly  not  a  major  cause  when 
the  many  appeals  and  orders  of  the  Arab 
high  command  are  considered.  The  flight 
of  the  Arab  population,  as  a  strategic  ma¬ 
neuver,  was  Arab  military  policy.  Moreover, 
there  is  record  of  appeals  by  Israeli  author¬ 
ities  to  Arabs  to  remain,  and  record  of  delib¬ 
erations  and  negotiations  between  Israeli 
authorities  and  Arab  communities.'  The 
fact  is  that  nearly  200,000  Arabs  remained 
and  remain  unmolested  to  this  day,  while 
more  than  twice  that  number  chose  to  obey 
the  Arab  high  command. 

Since  1948,  more  than  a  half  million  Jews 
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have  had  to  flee  Arab  countries  and  abandon 
all  their  property.  The  Israelis  contend 
that  this  should  be  accepted  as  an  exchange 
of  population,  with  property  settlements  to 
be  negotiated.  However  that  may  be,  some 
of  the  Arab  countries,  notably/ Iraq,  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  Syria  greatly  need  the  labor  power 
of  the  refugees,  who  are  felloyr  Arabs. 

The  U.N.,  far  from  encouraging  resettle¬ 
ment,  has  acted  on  the  assumption  that  this 
could  not  be  and  has  in  consequence  erected 
what  may  turn  out  to  he  the  first  permanent 
refugees  relief  setup  ill  history. 

XII.  A  Deliberately  Perpetuated  Problem 
(By  Philip  Hochstein) 

Is  the  Arab  refugee  problem  too  massive  or 
too  complex  Ao  permit  of  solution?  The 
answer  has  two  parts ; 

1.  The  problem  has  already  half  evolved 
itself  though  employment  and  infiltration 
of  refugees  into  the  economies  of  Arab  States. 

2.  Wnat  remains  of  the  problem  would 
almost  vanish  if  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
worfld  sit  down  at  a  conference,  if  not  to 
cUficuss  peace,  then  at  least  to  settle  the 
refugee  problem.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a 

'conference,  what  still  remains  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  still  further  diminished  if 
UNRWA,  the  U.N.  relief  agency,  would  be¬ 
gin  to  liquidate  itself  and  turn  over  some 
of  its  responsibility  to  the  “host”  Arab  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  refugee  problem  has  been  liquidating 
itself  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  truce  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  can 
be  continued.  More  than  35,000  refugees 
are  working  in  Kuwait  alone,  earning  high 
wages  and  sending  regular  remittances  to 
their  families  who  are  refugees.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  man  the  civil  services  and  school  fac¬ 
ulties  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries,  and  some  have  even  found  employment 
in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  South  America, 
and  the  United  States. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  number  of  all 
the  refugees  live  in  Jordan,  and  there  they 
have  full  civil  rights,  including  the  right 
to  compete  for  work  with  the  native  popu¬ 
lation.  The  solution  here  obviously  is  to 
keep  assisting  Jordan’s  vigorous  efforts  to 
build  its  economy.  It  would  be  folly  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  Jordan’s  foreign  aid 
allotment,  in  view  of  this  problem. 

King  Hussein  represents  the  only  Arab 
state  that  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  refugee  population  into  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  Nasser  propaganda  has  often 
succeeded  in  turning  the  refugees  against 
Hussein’s  government.  This  problem  would 
be  relieved,  if  not  cured,  if  UNRWA  would 
dismantle  itself  in  Jordan  and  turn  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  over  to  the  Jor¬ 
danian  Government,  along  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  its  funds. 

Iraq  has  enough  neglected  but  fertile  land 
t)o  offer  opportunity  to  the  whole  of  the  refu¬ 
gee  population,  and  Iraq  has  ample  oil 
income  to  finance  the  whole  operation  un- 
aidecK.  Syria  has  only  10  percent  of  the  ref¬ 
ugee  Emulation  and  few  of  its  refugees  are 
with  outcome  earned  income.  Syria,  too,  has 
ample  meWns  out  of  its  great  oil  transit  rev¬ 
enues,  to  nkance  the  integration  of  its  refu¬ 
gee  guests.  \ 

Lebanon  haO^i  slightly  larger  refugee  popu¬ 
lation,  but  Lebanon  has  an  enormous  labor 
shortage  and  could  profitably  accept  three 
times  as  many  refugees  for  their  labor  pow¬ 
er.  Lebanon  is  spectacularly  affluent. 

Egypt  rules  a  litle'vnore  than  a  fifth  of 
all  the  refugees  in  th\  Gaza  strip.  Egypt 
has  not  been  succeeding,  with  its  program 
for  social  progress  becausk  it  has  not  been 
able  to  increase  productivity  of  goods  as 
rapidly  as  its  population  n^s  been  grow¬ 
ing.  Still,  Egypt  has  found  ipuprofitable  to 
tap  the  refugee  reservoir  of  labor  power 
for  skilled  labor  at  Aswan,  and  it  has 
squandered  many  times  the  cost  Not  refu- 
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gek  rehabilitation  on  futile  military  adven¬ 
tures  in  Yemen  and  north  Africa.  There  is 
no  d&ubt,  however,  that  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  Gaza  strip  could  not  be  speed¬ 
ily  liquidated,  unless  manpower-hungry  Iraq 
were  to  cooperate  in  a  joint  plan. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  scandalous 
if  we  did  not  move  to  liquidate  the  problem 
in  Lebanon  and  Syria  by  turning  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  over  to  those  two  countries. 

Jordan  is  well  on  the  way  to  solving  its 
part  of  the  problem,  which  is  the  biggest 
part,  but  Jordan  should  continue  to  receive 
both  basic  aid  for  its  improving  economy  and 
relief  aid  until  the  economy  can  fully  ab¬ 
sorb  its  refugees. 

Only  in  the  Gaza  strip  will  a  large  hard¬ 
core  problem  remain,  but  here,  too,  a  di¬ 
rect  contribution  for  the  refugees  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  may  bev  preferable  to 
perpetuation  of  the  UNRWA  bureaucracy. 

The  United  States,  supplying  7(5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  refugee  program,  has  both 
the  need  and  the  duty  to  insist  upo\  easing 
and  liquidating  the  problem.  The  1< 
of  our  contribution  should  be  exerted  to 
bring  a  solution  nearer. 

The  most  obvious  step  toward  an  easi: 
of  the  problem  would  be  a  conference 
tween  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  It  has 
been  15  years  now  since  the  Arab  States 
failed  to  crush  Israel  by  invasion,  yet  the 
Arabs  persist  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  Israel,  which  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  its  population  by  immigration  and  has 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  living  for 
all  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  a  conference  could  be  brought  about, 
even  if  the  conference  were  limited  to  the 
refugee  problem,  Israel  would  make  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  owners  of  property  aban¬ 
doned  by  them  in  1948.  This  would  give 
capital  to  many  thousands  of  refugees  with 
which  to  build  homes  in  their  new  countries 
or  launch  self-employing  businesses.  If  this 
were  done,  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
would  be  still  further  enormously  reduced. 

Israel  braved  much  criticism  at  home  by 
releasing  refugee  bank  accounts  in  the 
amount  of  more  than  $8  million  since  this 
was  in  contrast  to  the  harsh  policy  of  Arab 
States  toward  migrating  Jews,  whose  property 
was  confiscated  and  who  were  allowed  to  take 
nothing  with  them  but  restricted  baggage. 
Israel  has  maintained  a  department  to  man¬ 
age  refugee  property  and  records  as  a  basis 
for  negotiating  compensation. 

Would  Israel  assume  responsibility  for  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  refugee  popu¬ 
lation?  At  present,  most  assuredly  not. 
Israelis  feel  that  their  enemies  wish  to  foist 
the  refugee  population  on  them  to  consti 
tute  a  huge  fifth  column.  There  are  now 
nearly  a  quarter  million  Arabs  in  Israel  who 
readily  agree  that  they  are  fortunate  eco¬ 
nomically  and  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  but 
most  withhold  full  loyalty  from  Israel,  and 
the  Israelis  are  set  firmly  against  multiply¬ 
ing  that  problem. 

In  the  midst  of  negotiations,  that  attitude 
would  probably  change  radically.  With  the 
proportions  of  the  problem  minimized  by 
earlier  steps,  there  would  be  so  much  less  to 
argue  about  as  to  assure  final  solution. 

Since  the  basic  evil  in  the  U.N.  refugee 
solution  is  to  ignore  the  reality  of  a  15 -year 
state  of  war  by  the  Arabs  against  Israel 
while  pretending  that  Arab  nationalists 
could  live  in  peace  in  Israel,  the  convening 
of  a  conference  would  be  the  key  to  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  absence  of  all  and  any  of  the  steps 
indicated,  the  refugee  problem  will  never¬ 
theless  continue  to  liquidate  itself  in  reality, 
but  will  be  magnified  and  distorted  in 
bureaucratic  reports  and  partisan  propa¬ 
ganda. 
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the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
a  few  communications  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Oregon  on  the  beef  problem. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Baker,  Oreg., 

March  4,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. : 

Am  opposed  to  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill 
but  strongly  in  favor  of  a  beef  quota  bill 
based  upon  a  5-  to  10-year  average  with  an 
annual  increase  based  on  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  factor  and  population  increase  as 
shown  by  the  preceding  year. 

Fred  A.  Phillips. 


Baker  County  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

Baker,  Oreg.,  November  20,  1963. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Baker 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  meet¬ 
ing  of  November  20,  1963,  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

“Whereas  there  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  large  quantities 
of  fresh  meats  from  foreign  countries;  and 

“Whereas  over  85  percent  of  all  farm  in¬ 
come  in  Baker  County  comes  from  the  sale 
of  livestock;  and 

“Whereas  income  from  cattle  represents  a 
significant  segment  of  all  farm  income;  and 

“Whereas  said  imports  of 'foreign  meats 
have  caused  livestock  prices  to  decline  to  a 
level  where  livestock  producers  not  only  in 
Baker  County  but  throughout  the  Nation 
are  progressively  getting  into  more  financial 
difficulties;  and 

“Whereas  the  import  of  meat  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  controlled:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  pass 
legislation  placing  adequate  duties  and  al¬ 
locating  quotas  on  imports  of  fresh  meats  as 
needed  to  bring  sales  prices  of  such  imported 
meats  to  the  level  of  the  domestic  products.” 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hans  Leuenberger, 

Chas.  Gordon, 

Cochairmen,  Legislative  Committee. 


New  Haven,  Conn., 

February  28,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  recently  that  Congress¬ 
men  from  cattle  producing  states  were  ask¬ 
ing  for  legislation  designed  at  reducing  for¬ 
eign  competition  for  their  products.  This 
was  very  upsetting  for  two  reasons.  First, 
this  has  become  the  typical  reaction  of 
groups  who  find  they  have  overinvested  in 
an  area  of  the  economy.  The  free  market 
was  designed  to  regulate  investment  be¬ 
tween  industries  by  changing  the  return  to 
the  investor  as  the  amount  invested  grew. 
Protective  legislation  of  this  type  is  far  more 
damaging  to  our  free  market  economy  than 
any  welfare  legislation,  as  it  distorts  the  so¬ 
cial  value  received  from  investment  by  arti¬ 
ficially  raising  returns  above  the  competitive 
level.  Second,  legislation  of  this  kind  makes 
the  problems  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign  de¬ 
velopment  greater  by  preventing  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  from  expanding  their  ex¬ 
ports.  Our  fear  of  competition  cannot  win 
us  friends.  It  indicates  a  desire  for  the 
status  quo,  and  a  lack  of  foresight  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  growth  potential  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try. 

As  my  Senator,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  do  as  much  as  possible  to  see  that 
such  legislation  was  defeated. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  G.  Copeland, 

Yale,  1964. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


Palm  Springs,  Calif., 

March  1,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  spending  a 
short  vacation  in  Southern  California  and 
in  today’s  Los  Angeles  Times  I  saw  a  head¬ 
line,  “U.S.  To  Spend  Millions  To  Up  Price  of 
Beef.”  The  article  said  that  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  had  issued  the  order  to  help  adminis¬ 
tration  forces  win  a  fight  in  the  Senate  this 
coming  week  over  the  farm  legislation  bill. 
Also  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  meat 
prices  were  lower  in  February  than  they  had 
been  in  7  years.  He  apparently  has  not 
bought  any  meat  at  retail  lately,  since  steak 
here  is  selling  at  $1.53  a  pound.  Better  he 
had  looked  at  the  price  spread  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  purchasers  at  retail. 

His  decision  to  use  my  tax  money  to  raise 
the  price  of  meat  I  buy,  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  is  in  the  pattern  of  the  waste  of  tax¬ 
payers  money  on  cotton  subsidies,  about 
which  I  wrote  you  recently. 

Further  price  rise  of  meat  will  only  serve 
to  drive  more  retail  buyers,  including  myself, 
out  of  the  market.  This  will  then  necessi¬ 
tate  further  subsidy,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

The  whole  farm  subsidy  program  stinks  to 
high  heaven.  Even  when  the  wheat  farmers 
serve  notice  that  they  want  no  more  to  do 
with  it  this  Democratic  administration  seems 
determined  to  shove  taxpayers  money  down 
their  throats. 

I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  stop 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Yours-  truly, 

Virgil  A.  Parker,  Jr. 


Haines,  Oreg., 
February  28, 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
meat  imports  to  this  country  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  of  this 
country  are  facing  a  disastrous  situation. 

I  am  in  business  here  in  Haines,  Oreg.  I 
run  a  small  grocery  store  and  locker  plant 
and  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ranch¬ 
ers  of  this  valley.  If  something  isn’t  done 
about  the  imports  of  meat,  the  cattlemen 
and  sheepmen  will  be  in  very  bad  shape  in 
another  2  or  3  years. 

The  biggest  share  of  them  right  now  are 
having  a  hard  time  because  of  the  depressed 
cattle  prices. 

A  moratorium  on  the  imports  of  foreign 
meat  at  this  time  would  help  a  great  deal. 

The  economy  of  this  western  country,  as 
you  know,  depends  on  a  healthy  price  struc¬ 
ture.  You,  being  in  the  cattle  business,  must 
be  able  to  see  what  happens  if  you  had  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  and  vast  herds 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  urge  you  to 
use  your  good  office  and  great  influence  to 
right  this  wrong  so  the  ranchers  of  this 
country  can  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Very  best  regards, 

D.  E.  Hall. 


Richland,  Oreg., 
February  26,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Can  you  do  anything 
to  help  us  in  the  matter  of  beef  imports? 
We  make  our  living  here  in  eastern  Oregon, 
as  our  family  has  been  doing  since  the  In¬ 
dians  were  here,  in  the  livestock  business. 
People  here  in  the  cattle  business  have  sur¬ 
vived  depressions,  recessions,  wars,  and  the 
many  other  hazards  of  the  business,  but  we 
can’t  compete  with  imported  beef. 

If  something  isn’t  done  to  give  us  some 
protection  soon,  many  of  us  will  be  broke 
and  looking  for  jobs,  as  some  already  are. 
Please  do  what  you  can. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Dale  Ellis. 
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Powell  Butte,  Oreg., 

February  25, 1964. 

Mr.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  Thank  you  for  putting  your 
shoulder  behind  the  wheel  in  stopping  these 
beef  imports.  Now  that  we  have  It  slowly 
moving,  there  is  a  lot  more  to  be  done  or 
a  lot  of  our  beef  breeders  are  going  broke. 

There  was  a  cattlemen’s  meeting  at  Madras 
last  night.  Some  200  men  were  there.  Beef 
imports  was  their  main  problem.  They  can’t 
survive  with  the  imports  based  on  the  1962- 
63  imports  as  stated  on  the  enclosed  mar¬ 
ket  report.  If  the  imports  were  averaged 
over  the  last  10  years  instead  of  the  last  2, 
which  were  the  very  highest  beef  import 
years,  I  think  the  cattlemen  might  go  for  it. 

I  keep  hearing  that  the  imported  meat  goes 
mostly  for  hamburger.  I  can’t  believe  this 
is  true.  Our  hamburger  cows  and  bulls  re¬ 
main  at  about  the  same  price,  or  only  slightly 
below  what  they  were  before  the  imports 
swamped  our  markets.  It  is  the  high-grade 
steers  and  heifers  which  have  dropped  $7 
per  hundredweight  in  price. 

They  tell  us  it  costs  only  11  cents  per 
head  a  year  for  the  land  use  in  Australia 
compared  to  $25  per  head  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  plus  all  the  other  costs.  I  heard 
over  the  radio  that  the  big  ranchers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  big  King  Ranch  in  Texas,  are 
moving  to  Australia  and  shipping  their  cat¬ 
tle  back  here. 

Who  pays  the  taxes  to  keep  this  country 
going?  Is  it  the  taxpayers  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  or  is  it  the  citizens  of  this  country? 

1  think  you  will  agree  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  have  for  some  time  been  carry¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  our  Government  than  the  income 
they  have  received  would  warrant.  We  are 
doing  a  fine  job  of  burying  ourselves,  it 
seems. 

I  understand  that  when  some  of  these 
boxes  of  frozen  imported  meat  have  been 
thawed,  a  large  quantity  of  flies  have  been 
found  in  them.  If  the  consumer  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  condition  of  the  meat,  and  if 
the  butcher  handling  the  imported  meat  had 
to  post  a  sign  in  his  shop  in  letters  at  least 

2  inches  high  stating  that  his  meat  was 
fly-strewn  products,  perhaps  these  two  fac¬ 
tors  alone  would  help  curb  the  imports  just 
by  the  consumer’s  resistance. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Lloyd  Ellis. 


Meat  Animals  and  Wool  Market  Review, 
February  20,  1964 

(Review  from  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  Ore¬ 
gon  State  University  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  cooperating,  Corvallis,  Oreg., 
by  Stephen  C.  Marks) 

Oregon  State  University. — The  newsiest 
items  in  the  livestock  markets  this  week  are 
the  agreement  to  limit  meat  imports,  and  the 
annual  livestock  inventory  which  shows 
cattle  numbers  did  not  increase  as  much  in 

1963  as  expected  earlier. 

COMPACT  LIMITS  MEAT  IMPORTS 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  agreed  to  limit  meat  exports  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture.  This  is  what  the  agreement 
means.  Imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  in 

1964  will  be  limited  to  the  average  of  the  1962 
and  1963  imports,  which  figures  out  to  770 
million  pounds.  At  this  level,  imports  from 
the  two  countries  this  year  will  drop  6  per¬ 
cent  below  last  year’s  record,  estimated  at 
821  million  pounds,  product  weight  basis. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
agreement  is  the  provision  to  limit  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  beef  imports  far  below  the  in¬ 
creases  of  recent  years.  Starting  in  1965, 
imports  will  be  allowed  to  increase,  but  at  a 


rate  less  than  4  percent  each  of  the  next  2 
years,  from  773  million  pounds,  product 
weight,  in  1964  to  802  million  in  1965  and 
831  million  in  1966. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  imports  after  1966 
may  be  renegotiated.  Meantime,  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  assurance  of  efforts  by  both 
Governments  to  improve  access  to  world  beef 
markets  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Geneva  next  May.  Also,  the 
agreement  can  be  terminated  by  either  Gov¬ 
ernment  if  at  least  180  days’  notice  is  given. 

U.S.  CATTLE  HERD  EXPANDED  SLOWER  IN  1963 

The  potential  source  of  beef  in  this  coun¬ 
try  increased  to  an  all-time  high  in  1963, 
but  it  didn’t  reach  quite  the  level  earlier  in¬ 
dicated  by  some  sources.  The  preliminary 
estimate,  as  of  January  1,  shows  106.5  million 
head  of  cattle  on  the  Nation’s  farms  and 
ranches.  This  is  an  increase  of  2.7  percent, 
or  2.8  million  head  over  a  year  earlier,  and 
compared  with  an  increase  of  3.9  million  head 
in  1962. 

Tlie  5 -percent  increase  in  beef  cattle  more 
than  offset  another  3  percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  dairy  cattle.  All  classes  of  beef 
cattle  show  gains.  However,  only  beef  cows 
increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  did  in 
1962.  They  increased  1.8  million  head  to  a 
total  of  31.8  million  and  represent  64  per¬ 
cent  of  all  U.S.  cows.  A  slower  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  than  the  year  before  was 
made  by  heifers,  calves,  and  steers  1  year  and 
older.  The  steer  population  increased  only 
384,000  head,  or  one-third  as  much  as  the 
year  before.  This  suggests  the  availability  of 
steers  for  feedlot  placement  is  only  moder¬ 
ately  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

OREGON  CATTLE  AT  NEW  HIGH 

Here  in  Oregon,  cattle  numbers  followed 
the  national  trend,  with  the  dairy  stock 
dropping  to  a  new  low,  while  beef  cattle  in¬ 
creased  to  an  all-time  high  of  1,278,000  head. 
The  biggest  percentage  increase  in  beef  cattle 
was  in  steers — up  nearly  16  percent.  Heifers 
show  a  12-percent  increase.  Cows  and  calves 
each  are  up  5  percent  from  the  year  before. 
Beef  cows  now  number  632,000. 

FED  CATTLE,  LAMB  PRICES  DROP 

In  the  cattle  markets  this  week,  prices 
dropped  to  a  new  low  since  1957  at  major  ter¬ 
minals,  as  beef  production  continued  near 
record  levels.  At  North  Portland,  all  of  the 
January  advance  in  steer  and  heifer  prices 
was  erased  this  week  when  prices  dropped 
50  cents  to  $1,  as  cheaper  intermountain  beef 
crowded  into  Northwest  markets.  Good  and 
Choice  slaughter  steers  were  quoted  in  a 
range  of  $18.50  to  $22.50,  with  the  top  of  this 
range  $2.50  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Slaughter  lambs  closed  mostly  50  to  75 
cents  lower,  with  discounts  up  to  $1.50  on 
weights  over  115  pounds.  Prime  wooled 
lambs  topped  at  $19,  and  the  same  grade 
shorn  sold  down  to  $16. 

Meantime,  the  hog  market  edged  up  25 
cents  and  closed  in  a  range  of  $16.75  to  $17 
on  Nos.  1  and  2,  190-  to  230-pound  butchers. 


Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Prineville,  Oreg.,  February  21, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Oregon  cattle¬ 
men  felt  they  had  been  sold  down  the  river 
when  we  received  word  Monday  that  the 
USDA  had  agreed  to  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the 
average  imports  of  1962  and  1963.  Their 
agreement  will  also  include  a  growth  factor 
of  3.7  percent. 

At  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  Memphis  when  Dr. 
Renne  proposed  the  above  average  and  put 
pressure  on  us  to  accept  it,  all  the  States 
present  voted  to  turn  it  down,  on  the  basis 
that  the  industry  just  cannot  live  with  such 
a  high  import  quota.  At  this  convention 


they  voted  to  accept  not  more  than  the  last 
5  years  average  on  beef  imports. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  Congress  must  re¬ 
gain  some  control  on  our  trade  negotiations 
and  will  press  for  some  legislation  in  this 
regard.  The  Oregon  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  a  brief  to  file  at  the  April  28 
Tariff  Commission  hearings.  In  this  regard 
we  have  requested  a  study  be  made,  showing 
the  impact  beef  imports  are  having  on  the 
economy  of  Oregon.  This  report  will  be 
headed  up  by  Dr.  Burton  Wood,  Oregon  State 
University  and  should  be  available  by  April 
1.  The  OCA  is  paying  $1,350  to  help 
finance  this  study  and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  a  copy  when  it  is  available. 

Any  suggestions  that  you  might  have  to 
support  our  case  will  be  appreciated.  Maybe 
there  is  some  other  avenue  that  we  should 
take  but  it  looks  to  us  like  we  have  been 
outtraded  into  a  corner  and  just  have  to 
fight  our  way  out  for  survival. 

I  plan  to  testify  for  the  OCA  on  April 
28  and  am  looking  forward  to  a  visit  with 
you  at  that  time. 

Sincerely, 

Walt  Schrock, 

President. 

Vale  Grange  No.  696, 

Vale,  Oreg.,  February  15,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  for  your  consideration: 

“Whereas  the  administration’s  policy  of 
free  meat  imports  as  governed  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  a  direct  cause  of  the 
current  depressed  cattle  prices;  and 

“Whereas  the  livestock  industry  has  made 
every  effort  to  remain  free  of  subsidy:  There¬ 
fore  be  it 

‘‘Resolved,  That  the  Vale  Grange  No.  696 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  enactment  of 
measures  that  would  impose  additional  du¬ 
ties  on  foreign  meats  shipped  into  this 
country.” 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clarence  M.  Hill, 

Master. 

Priscilla  M.  Westcott, 

Secretary. 

Resolution  by  Oregon  Slope  Grange 

Whereas  cattle  and  beef  imports  are  in¬ 
creasing  eaeh  year,  even  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creased  local  supply  and  depressed  prices; 
and 

Whereas  these  depressed  prices  represent  a 
tremendous  loss  to  individuals,  as  well  as 
local,  State,  and  Federal  economy,  and  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  future  success  of  the  beef  cattle 
industry  in  the  Nation :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Slope  Grange 
urgently  request  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  F'ederal  Government  to  ade¬ 
quately  protect  our  own  beef  cattle  industry 
by  imposing  realistie  quotas,  higher  tariffs,  or 
other  realistic  means. 

Earl  Heeb, 

Master. 

Mrs.  Donald  Hopkins, 

Secretary. 

ARTICLE  BY ‘‘•’HARRISON  SASSCER 

Mr.  MORSE.  \Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Harrison  Sasscer,  aVery  competent  staff 
|  associate  of  the  American  Council  on 
j  Education,  in  the  February  1964  issue 
of  the  Phi  Delta  KappaV  has  discussed 
extensively  the  public  debate  over  the 
use  of  public  funds  by  private  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  \ 

In  it,  he  has  posed  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  private  institutions 
should  be  held  publicly  accountable  in 
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»slation  providing  funds  to 
ions. 

icle,  Mr.  Sasscer  has  stressed 
issues  which  we  tend  some- 
s  debate  to  overlook.  As  he 

five  attention  given  to  the 

_  tissue  has  obscured  a  much 

more  important  issue  in  the  debate  over  the 
granting  of  public  funds  to  private  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  church  connected 
or  not.  This  issues  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  public  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  nonBublic  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  purpos'e  of  this  article  is  to 
suggest  that  the  issue  'might  be  debated 
more  fruitfully  in  terms  of  the  accounta¬ 
bility  of  public  and  private  institutions  than 
in  terms  of  “separation  of  chiirch  and  state.” 

In  view  of  the  interest  which,  continues 
and  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come 
in  these  issues,  in  my  judgment  the 
article  will  be  helpful  to  Senators.  I 
therefore  request,  Mr.  President,  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Terms  for  an  Old  Debate — Use  of 
Public  Funds  bt  Private  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education 

(By  Harrison  Sasscer) 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Federal 
educational  legislation  because,  for  the  first 
time,  it  makes  Federal  assistance  for  con¬ 
struction  of  academic  facilities  available  to 
all  institutions  of  higher  education,  public 
as  well  as  private. 

The  bill  signed  by  President  Johnson  on 
December  16,  1963,  as  Public  Law  88-204  rep¬ 
resents  4  years  of  legislative  endeavor.  In 
1962,  a  measure  very  similar  to  Public  Law 
88-204  failed  to  gain  House  approval  pri¬ 
marily  because  it  included  student  assist¬ 
ance.  A  secondary  though  major  cause  of 
this  defeat  was  the  opposition  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  They  regarded  grants  of  funds  to 
church-connected  coUeges  and  universities 
as  a  possible  opening  wedge  for  grants  to 
church-operated  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

This  same  issue  was  raised  during  the  1963 
debates  on  H.R.  6143,  the  college  aid  bill, 
particularly  in  the  Senate,  where  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  church- con¬ 
nected  institutions  from  its  provisions  and  to 
provide  a  special  court  test  for  grants  to  such 
institutions  through  the  so-called  Judicial 
review  amendment.  In  the  end,  the 
church-state  issue  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
roadblock  that  many  observers  thought  it 
would  be,  and  H.R.  6143  became  Public  Law 
88-204. 

The  church-state  issue  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  unresolved  until  a  test  crise  can  be 
instituted  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Such  a  case  may  be  brought 
to  stop  payment  of  a  grant  made  under  terms 
of  the  Higher  Education  ^Facilities  Act,  or 
it  may  come  as  the  result/of  a  suit  to  enjoin 
'  the  payment  of  public  funds  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  four  efnurch-connected  col¬ 
leges.  Having  been /instituted  by  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  League,  life  latter  case  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  Maryland  courts. 

The  excessive’  attention  given  to  the 
church-state  issue  has  obscured  a  much  more 
important  issue  in  the  debate  over  the 
granting  of  public  funds  to  private  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  church  connected 
or  not.  This  issue  is  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  public  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  nonpublic  educational  institu¬ 


tions.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  issue  might  be  debated  more 
fruitfully  in  terms  of  the  accountability  of 
public  and  private  institutions  than  in  terms 
of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

To  make  the  author’s  position  clear  at 
the  outset,  he  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  and  should,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  make  funds  available  to  both 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education.  However,  the  conditions  at¬ 
tached  to  assistance  to  privately  controlled 
higher  education  should  be  such  as  to  assure 
public  accountability,  in  both  the  legal  and 
fiscal  senses,  on  the  part  of  the  institution. 
The  author  also  believes  that  if  proper  con¬ 
ditions  are  attached  to  Federal  assistance  to 
privately  controlled  institutions  of  higher 
education  such  assistance  will  be  so  clearly 
limited  to  the  educational  functions  of  those 
institutions  with  a  church  connection  as 
to  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
intended  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  when  it  prohibits  Congress 
from  making  any  law  respecting  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Before  suggesting  an  important,  and  prob¬ 
ably  essential,  point  of  difference  between 
public  and  private  higher  education,  it  will 
be  well  to  speak  of  some  equally  important 
points  of  similarity  and  common  interest. 
These  points  are  admirably  summarized  in 
the  'February  1969,  statement  of  the  Prob- 


ACCOUNT ABILITY  OF  PUBLICLY  CONTROLLED 
INSTITUTIONS 

A  publicly  controlled  institution  of  higher 
education  is  regarded  as  accountable  be¬ 
cause: 

1.  Its  board  of  control  is  either  elected 
the  public  or  appointed  by  a  public  officii. 

2.  The  institution  has  a  statutory  obliga¬ 
tion  or  an  explicitly  stated  policy  Xa  give 
special  consideration  to  admitting  tpe  chil¬ 
dren  of  citizens  of  the  governmen/al  juris¬ 
diction  by  which  the  institution  is4upported. 

3.  Funds  for  support  of  ther  institution 
consist  principally  of  appropriations  from 
taxes  which  must  be  public^  Justified  in  a 
budget  and  accounted  for /by  public  audit; 
alternatively,  funds  may  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  backed  by 
public  credit,  again  ipibject  to  such  forms 
of  public  review  as  legislative  action  or,  in 
some  jurisdictions,  by  referendum. 

ACCOUNTABILIT^/OF  PRIVATELY  CONTROLLED 
STITUTIONS 

Quite  clearly,  institutions  under  private 
control  are  hot  publicly  accountable  in  the 
same  mariner  as  those  under  public  control. 
The  accountability  of  private  institutions, 
such  as  it  is,  is  much  more  diffused;  in  some 
instances  it  is  almost  negligible.  Within 
veryibroad  limits,  subject  principally  to  the 
judgments  of  its  peers  (e.g.,  the  action  of 
accrediting  associations) ,  a  privately  con¬ 
trolled  institution  of  higher  education  does 
not  have  to  be  publicly  accountable.  Nev- 


lems  &nd  Policies  Committee  of  the  Amerj*’  ertheless,  private  institutions  render  them- 
can  Council  on  Education  entitled  “The  Need  selves  accountable  as  follows; 

1.  In  most  Jurisdictions,  privately  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  must  be  chartered  or 
given  some  form  of  governmental  recogni¬ 
tion  which,  presumably,  could  be  withheld 
or  withdrawn  in  compelling  circumstances. 

2.  Privately  controlled  institutions  are  ac¬ 
corded  tax  exemptions  on  their  property  and 
their  purchases  of  goods  and  services,  but 
this  exemption  is  subject  to  review  by  pub¬ 
lic  authority  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  re¬ 
stricted  in  its  applicability,  e.g.,  use  of  private 
institutional  property  for  commercial  oper¬ 
ations. 

3.  By  accepting  contracts  (or  grant  agree¬ 
ments)  from  a  public  agency  in  which  defi¬ 
nite  terms  and  conditions  for  specific  per¬ 
formance  are  agreed  to. 

4.  By  carrying  out  in  their  admissions  pol- 


/ 

To  Close  Ranks  in  Higher  Education”;  / 
“Private /institutions  no  less  than  public 
institutions  are  by  their  charters  dedicated 
to  the  public  service.  Private  institutions 
receive  direct  or  indirect  benefits  from  tax- 
supported  programs  of  student/  aid;  many 
receive  State  and  Federal  grants  f of"  research 
and  other  purposes.  Most  public  institutions 
have  income  from  student  fees  and  indi¬ 
vidual  donations;  many  receive  substantial 
contributions  from  industry  and  pilanthropic 
foundations.  Institutions  of  both  types 
enjoy  tax-exemption  ifecause  of  their  public 
purpose.  Hence,  in/terms  of  financial  sup¬ 
port,  no  institution  is  stricflv  private  or 
strictly  public”  Cp.  2) .  \ 

The  above  quotation  suggests  that,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  public  and  private,' institu¬ 


tions  of  higher  education  is  fast  becoming  icies  the  implied  obligation  to  serve  the  res- 
blurred  as/far  as  financial  support  is  \con-  idents  of  a  given  area  where,  by  public  au- 
cerned.  iCertainly  this  is  the  case  withNthe  thority,  they  are  given  special  status  and 
large  “multiversities”  (to  use  President  Clark  prerogatives. 

Kerr’s/term) .  We  need  a  new  mode  of  dis-  5.  By  the  legal  responsibility  attached  to 
tingidshing  between  public  and  private  in  ^  their  boards  of  control. 

higher  education,  one  that  will  have  both  -  Accountability  of  private  institutions  for 


legal  and  fiscal  connotations.  The  words 
“accountable”  and  “accountability”  have 
these  connotations  and  offer  the  possibility 
of  drawing  an  operable  distinction  between 
public  and  private  institutions. 

Thus  in  discussing  the  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  institution  we  should  ask: 
To  whom  and  to  what  extent  must  this  in¬ 
stitution  be  accountable  for  its  operation? 
The  term  “accountable”  is  suggested  as  offer¬ 
ing  a  more  precise  means  of  describing  the 
difference  between  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  that  such  words  as  “responsible”  or 
“obligated.”  Indeed,  to  compare  institutions 
in  terms  of  accountability  is  less  invidious 
than  to  try  to  compare  them  in  terms  of 
responsibility  or  obligation  to  serve. 

We  are  especially  concerned  here  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  public  accountability,  that 
is,  to  distinguish  between  public  and  private 
institutions  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  accountable,  not  to  themselves  or 
to  their  students,  faculty,  and  trustees,  but 
to  the  public.  Thus,  for  the  rest  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  term  “accountability”  will  be 
limited  to  public  accountability  and  will  be 
used  with  reference  to  both  public  and 
private  institutions. 


public  funds:  At  this  point  the  question  to 
beXasked  is:  If  privately  controlled  institu- 
tioris  are  to  receive  grants  of  public  funds 
(either  local,  State,  or  Federal),  by  what 
means  should  they  be  held  publicly  account¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  these  funds? 

At  one  extreme,  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  that  the  limited  public  ac¬ 
countability  of,  private  institutions  described 
above  is  all  tha\  should  be  required  and  that 
no  further  conditions  should  be  attached  to 
a  grant  of  public  sunds  to  a  private  institu¬ 
tion.  At  the  other\extreme  would  be  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  prryate  institution  receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  in¬ 
come  from  public  fundkshould  make  itself 
publicly  accountable  by\admitting  to  its 
board  of  control  a  representative  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  person  of  an  electwfl  governmental 
official  serving  ex  officio  or  onXomeone  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  public  agency  Supplying  the 
funds.  To  be  sure,  this  method  requiring 
public  accountability  would  be  ^generally 
contrary  to  the  American  traditionW  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Government  and Yaigher 
education,  particularly  privately  controlled 
higher  education.  On  the  other  hand,  pri¬ 
vately  controlled  higher  education  must  as 
itself  with  what  justification  public  fund 
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Senate 


{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  26,  Wi 


a.m.,  on 
nd  was 
sident 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o’cl 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,' 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  folio 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  tensions  o 
these  days  when  so  many  landmarks  are 
disappearing,  we  seek  in  Thy  presence  a 
saving  experience  of  inner  quiet  and  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Unto  our  keeping  Thou  hast  com¬ 
mitted  a  national  heritage  luminous  with 
freedom’s  glorious  light.  For  all  the 
glory  which  is  America,  we  bless  Thy 
name. 

Deepen  in  us  the  sense  of  surpassing 
opportunity  and  responsibility — yea,  of 
a  glorious  mission — to  do  our  full  part 
in  averting  the  global  catastrophe  of  a 
fettered  world  with  the  planet  a  prison, 
with  the  minds  of  men  in  chains. 

We  thank  Thee  that  with  the  free¬ 
doms  which  have  made  our  America  the 
torch  of  the  world,  mankind  is  given 
one  last  chance  to  make  this  earth  a 
decent  habitation  for  all  Thy  children. 

So  may  it  be  in  Thy  providence  that 
this  Nation  of  our  hope  and  prayer,  de¬ 
siring  no  good  thing  for  herself  that  si 
does  not  desire  for  all  the  earth,  may 
serve  Thy  kingdom  in  such  a  timjr  as 
this. 

In  the  Redeemer’s  name  we  yfisk 
Amen. 


S.  2455.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace' 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended; 

H.R.  1355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanis- 
lawa  Ouellette; 

H.R.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tibor 
Horcsik; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Otis  R.  Bowles; 

H.R.  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
Theothoropoulos;  and 
I.R.  7533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
as  Dousopoulos. 


Mr. 
there  w: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,; 
ybe  no  morning  hour. 


it. 


THE  JOURN. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the/reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes 
day,  March  4,  1964,  yfas  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  messaga/from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativesymy  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  jflerks,  announced  that  the 
Speakeyriad  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
pore: 

5. 1153.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
ort  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  agreed  that  in  doing  so,  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 


/ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  attaches 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  call  the  com¬ 
mittees  which  are  still  in  session  and  in¬ 
form  the  members  of  those  committees 
that  morning  business  has  been  closed, 
and  that  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 
The  presence  of  Senators  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  I  discussed  the  general  background 
of  the  amendment  which  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate.  I  discussed 
the  proposition  that  the  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  price  collapse.  In  order  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  these  meat  imports  really 
mean,  a  number  of  bodies  have  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  studying  and  analyz¬ 
ing  the  problem.  Some  of  those  bodies 
and  their  reports  I  commented  upon 
yesterday. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Joe  Beam  is  president 
and  James  H.  Warner  is  secretary.  Re¬ 
cently  they  wrote  a  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  the  topic  of  an  article 
published  on  February  6  of  this  year  in 
the  Stockman’s  Journal.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  that  arti¬ 
cle  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  making  their  anal¬ 
ysis  the  authors  of  the  report  used  the 
Import  figure  of  1.885  billion  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  imported  during  1963.  I 
presume  that  refers  to  all  forms  of  beef 
and  veal — live,  canned,  cured,  frozen. 
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chilled,  fresh,  and  so  on.  That  figure 
has  been  revised  slightly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  light  of  later 
information.  However,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  analysis,  the  authors  used  the 
figure  of  1.885  billion  pounds.  They  cal¬ 
culated  that  that  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  about  3,250,000  cattle. 

That  amount  of  cattle,  if  raised  and 
fed  to  the  point  of  slaughter  and  packing 
in  the  United  States,  would  consume,  in 
round  numbers,  approximately  20  billion 
pounds  of  feed  grain  equivalent.  Some 
would  be  fed  only  grain;  in  other  in¬ 
stances  it  would  be  a  supplement. 

If  the  20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grain 
were  translated  into  corn,  it  would 
amount  to  approximately  350  million 
bushels  of  com,  which  would  be  about 
8  or  9  percent  of  our  total  production  of 
corn. 

That  is  one  of  the  statistics  which 
should  impress  any  reasonable  mind 
with  the  impact  of  imports  making  it¬ 
self  felt  wherever  feed  grain  is  raised 
and  produced. 

The  authors  of  the  Ohio  Cattle  Feed¬ 
ers  Association  report  went  on  to  state 
that  by  a  process  of  applying  the  figure 
of  3%  million  cattle,  a  grand  total  of 
8,676,000  head  of  cattle  are  replaced  by 
beef  and  veal  being  imported  at  the  1963 
rate.  It  would  require  that  many  cattle 
to  produce  the  equivalent  of  3,250,000 
cattle  that  are  shipped  into  this  coun¬ 
try. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
107  million  head  of  cattle,  and  to  that 
fact  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ascribes 
the  difficulty  with  cattle  prices.  If  107 
million  head  of  cattle  are  too  many,  the 
addition  of  8,676,000  head  located  in 
other  lands  besides  our  own,  produces 
a  figure  that  is  too  large  by  that  addi¬ 
tional  number. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  economy  is 
asked  to  support  a  cattle  population  of 
115,676,000. 

The  authors  of  the  Ohio  report  fur¬ 
ther  state  that  if  we  ascribe  5  acres  each 
for  pasture,  hay,  and  grain  to  the  8,676,- 
000  head  of  cattle,  it  would  require  some 
43,380,000  acres  to  maintain  that  num¬ 
ber.  How  can  we  permit  such  imports 
to  continue  on  the  present  scale  and  still 
justify  the  pressure  for  farm  acreage 
control  laws?  Admittedly  we  have  a 
situation  in  agriculture  in  which  we 
have  an  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis¬ 
tration.  We  have  rural  redevelopment 
projects.  We  have  a  great  many  other 
programs  which  run  into  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Yet  we  put  up  with  imports 
which  are  a  definitely  negative  factor 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  general  econ¬ 
omy  as  well. 

The  Beam  and  Warner  report  then 
goes  on  to  state: 

Cattlemen  and  agri-business  both  lose. 
First,  they  lose  because  imported  beef  and 
veal  replace  U.S.  production.  U.S.  producers 
are  losing  at  the  rate  of  3,250,000  cattle  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  1,000  pounds  multiplied  by  25 
cents  per  pound  or  $812,400,000  annually. 
And  agri-business  loses,  too. 

Second,  U.S.  producers  are  losing  because 
1,885  million  pounds  of  imported  beef  and 
veal  helped  depress  the  live  value  of  every 
cattle  in  the  United  States  sold  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  How  much?  Nobody  knows.  We  do 
know  that  28,100,000  cattle  slaughtered  in 


1963  multiplied  by  $35  per  head  is  another 
loss  of  $983,500,000.  A  total  loss  of  $1,796 
million.  Agri-business  loses,  too. 

OVERPRODUCTION 

The  authors  of  that  article  go  on,  in 
their  report,  to  question  the  propriety 
of  blaming  U.S.  overproduction  as  the 
basis  for  price  collapse  in  cattle  during 
1963  and  1964. 

They  point  out  that  the  supply  build¬ 
up  in  cattle  was  merely  a  reflection  of 
desirable  increased  demand  and  that 
moving  to  meet  large  demand  was  a 
proper  move  by  the  cattlemen.  They 
explain  overholding  as  a  move  by  in¬ 
dividual  feeders  to  protect  their  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  gamble  on  a  better  price 
that  did  not  pay  off  but  did  result  in 
too  many  heavy  cattle.  Neither  of  these 
factors  might  have  operated  to  cause 
the  price  drop  without  the  approximate¬ 
ly  11-percent  imports  piled  on  top,  they 
assert. 

Historically,  there  have  been  cycles  of 
high  cattle  numbers  which  may  have 
caused  temporary  market  and  price  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  even  distress,  but  adjust¬ 
ment  was  successfully  made.  It  was 
done  in  part  by  holding  back  production 
and  breeding.  And  the  constant  in¬ 
crease  of  consumption — in  total  as  well 
as  per  capita — has  ironed  out  the  high 
numbers  in  relatively  short  time. 

But  the  factor  of  imports  has  de¬ 
stroyed  this  historical  pattern. 

The  volume  of  imports  is  just  too  great 
for  adjustment  to  be  made  without  vio¬ 
lent  and  permanent  damage; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ORIGINAL  VIEWS 
ON  IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS 

During  the  greater  part  of  1963,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  consistently 
and  persistently  contended  that  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
our  cattle  prices. 

In  March  of  1963,  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  while  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  was  asked  by  this 
Senate  about  the  effect  of  such  imports 
on  cattle  prices  in  the  United  States. 
He  replied  in  his  testimony,  as  later 
printed : 

I  would  not  want  to  overstate  this,  but  It 
would  be  our  best  judgment  that  the  imports 
have  not  had  any  significant  impact  at  all  on 
the  present  price  situation. 

However,  the  question  was  generally 
asked  then,  and  great  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  many  quarters  about  this  is¬ 
sue.  So  great  was  the  concern  and  the 
interest  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  made  a  special  report  No.  2  on 
the  cattle  situation,  on  April  2,  1963.  On 
the  following  day,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  issued  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  special  report.  In  his  statement,  the 
Secretary  said  in  part: 

Imports  of  beef  have  sometimes  been  cited 
as  a  cause  of  the  price  break  for  fed  steers 
and  heifers.  The  report  finds  no  evidence 
that  this  is  true.  It  names  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  although  total  beef  imports  for  1962 
are  at  record  levels,  almost  all  was  of  manu¬ 
facturing  beef  together  with  some  canned 
beef.  Very  little  high  grade  fed  beef  was  im¬ 
ported.  Yet  the  price  decline  was  confined 
to  fed  cattle.  Prices  of  cow  beef  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  cows,  with  which  beef  imports  compete, 
have  been  little  affected. 

Secondly,  insofar  as  imported  beef  affected 
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the  up-and-down  swing  in  feed  cattle 
prices  at  all,  it  probably  softened  or  coun¬ 
teracted  the  changes  rather  than  exagger¬ 
ated  them.  Monthly  imports  were  largest 
when  fed  steer  prices  were  rising  last  fall. 
They  decreased  when  prices  declined  later. 

Thus  we  see  in  such  pronouncements 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
conviction  and  the  conclusion  that  im¬ 
ports  were  of  very  little  harmful  effect 
to  the  cattle  market  price  in  America. 
We  also  see  the  curious  contention  that 
imports  are  actually  of  some  help  by 
“softening  or  counteracting  the  changes 
rather  than  exaggerating  them.”  If  this 
latter  view  is  correct,  perhaps  we  had 
better  increase  our  imports  instead  of 
decreasing  them.  Yet,  the  solid  and  the 
general  concensus  in  this  regard,  at  the 
present  time,  is  that  these  imports  have 
had  a  terrific  impact  upon  the  cattle 
prices. 

During  his  tour  of  the  Middle  West  and 
other  States  last  summer  and  fall,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  consistently 
contended  to  the  audiences  addressed  by 
him  that  the  imports  were  not  of  harm¬ 
ful  effect.  The  press  accounts  of  these 
visits  on  his  part  in  the  Midwest  Were  not 
very  favorable  to  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  at  that  time.  They  are  even 
more  severe  now. 

As  to  the  contention  made  that  much 
of  the  market  decline  was  due  to  the 
heavy  census  of  cattle  in  America — it 
stands  now  around  107  million  head — 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  previously  held  that  this  factor 
of  high  census  accounts  for  much  of  the 
price  depression  was  answered  very  well 
by  Rowland  R.  Renne,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  noted  that  the  production  of  fed  beef 
in  the  United  States  was  11  percent  high¬ 
er  in  1963  than  in  1962.  He  then  went 
on  to  state: 

When  to  this  heavy  increase  in  domestic 
production  of  beef  during  1963,  is  added  the 
increase  in  imports,  it  is  clear  why  beef 
cattle  prices  were  appreciably  lower  in  1963 
than  in  1962. 

It  just  stands  to  reason  that  the  entry 
into  the  country  of  manufacturing  beef, 
that  is,  standard  or  utility  grade,  such 
as  used  primarily  for  hamburger,  lunch 
meat,  sausage,  bologna,  and  the  like,  does 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  fat  cattle 
market. 

James  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  of  Omaha,  a  cat¬ 
tleman  of  lifelong  standing,  had  the 
practical  answer  to  this  proposition, 
voiced  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  has 
extensive  ranching  as  well  as  cattle 
feeding  interests.  He  summed  up  the 
effect  of  booming  beef  imports  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Every  time  someone  takes  a  bite  of  foreign 
beef,  one  less  bite  of  American  beef  is  con¬ 
sumed. 

MORE  CURRENT  VIEWS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ON  IMPORTS 

More  recently  the  views  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  changed. 
Late  in  the  year  of  1963,  the  Department 
completed  a  full-fledged  statistical 
analysis  of  the  problem  using  advanced 
techniques  of  multiple  correlation.  The 
statistical  formula  derived  from  this 
analysis  indicated  that  imports  do  in 
fact  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on 
U.S.-fed  cattle  prices. 
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The  statistical  analysis  is  found  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  situation  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1963. 

Putting  the  matter  in  everyday  lan¬ 
guage,  the  report  in  its  corrected  form 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  each  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  of  about  180  million 
pounds  of  beef — carcass  equivalent,  in¬ 
cluding  live  cattle — knocks  down  the 
market  about  30  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Thus,  our  imports  in  1963,  amounting  to 
1.9  billion  pounds,  account  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  choice  cattle  in  Chi¬ 
cago  of  about  $3  per  hundred  below  what 
they  would  have  been  without  the  im¬ 
ports,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

This  is  a  vast  and  radical  change  of 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Department. 
It  certainly  is  one  that  is  welcome  inas¬ 
much  as  it  confirms  the  general  think¬ 
ing  and  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

Of  course,  the  changed  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  best  demon¬ 
strated  by  his  participation  in  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  consummated  agree¬ 
ments  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Thus  he  came  to  the  belated  recognition 
of  imports  as  a  very  serious  factor  in  the 
collapse  of  the  livestock  market.  How-  . 
ever,  as  this  Senator  will  point  out  later 
in  his  remarks,  the  agreements  with  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  more  recently 
with  Ireland,  are  most  destructive  and 
undesirable  than  otherwise;  they  have 
been  designated  as  a  surrender  by  some 
critics;  others  have  referred  to  them  as 
cynical  and  absurd ;  still  others  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  as  a  “betrayal  of  the 
American  farmer.”  These  charges  will 
be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  at  a  later 
time. 

The  point  this  Senator  seeks  to  make 
now  is  that  the  Department  and  Secre- 
-tary  of  Agriculture  have  at  long  last  come 
around  to  the  proposition  strongly  urged 
upon  them  consistently  and  for  almost  a 
year  by  many  sources  including  Members 
of  Congress,  cattlemen’s  and  livestock 
feeders’  associations  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  agreements  that  have  been 
reached  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
we  witness  in  these  agreements  a  posi¬ 
tively  harmful  factor  in  the  entire  pic¬ 
ture.  Imports  are  frozen  at  the  high  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  1962-63  average.  They  fasten 
on  our  livestock  industry  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  brought  them  to  the 
position  in  which  they  now  are.  It  is 
said  that  the  agreement  with  Australia 
represents  a  rollback  of  some  6  percent 
under  the  1963  volume  of  imports.  That 
will  very  quickly  be  corrected  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.7  percent  in  1965  and  another 
3.7  percent  in  1966. 

The  figure  that  is  in  the  agreement  for 
limiting  imports  is  a  little  higher  than 
in  1962  and  a  little  lower  than  in  1963. 
Let  it  be  remembered  it  was  the  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  imports  in  1962  that  triggered 
the  entire  process  of  price  collapse.  The 
growth  factor  imposes  an  additional  and 
intolerable  burden. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  AGREEMENTS 

First.  Freezing  imports  at  the  high 
figure  in  the  agreements — the  1962-63 
average — fastens  on  our  livestock  men 
the  very  situation  which  has  brought 
them  to  the  condition  they  are  now  in. 


Second.  The  growth  factor — 3.7  per¬ 
cent — imposes  an  additional  intolerable 
burden.  Last  fall,  the  Department  fore¬ 
cast  an  annual  growth  in  our  market  of 
only  3  percent.  By  granting  this  larger 
growth  factor  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland,  they  have  promised  foreign 
suppliers  a  steadily  increasing  share  of 
our  market  in  the  future. 

Third.  These  agreements  were  made 
by  the  Executive,  without  congressional 
participation,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
stitutional  requirement  that  treaties  be 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

Fourth.  No  participation  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  American  cattle  organizations 
was  had  in  these  negotiations.  If  the 
views  of  representatives  of  the  industry 
had  been  considered,  and  they  had  been 
able  to  advise  the  Department  responsi¬ 
ble  for  making  those  decisions,  under¬ 
standing  of  the  farflung  and  disastrous 
effect  of  imports  bn  our  cattle  market 
would  have  been  much  greater,  and  the 
agreements  would  have  been  more  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Yet  that  was  not  done. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Senate 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  for  study  and 
hearings.  We  have  now  fastened  upon 
the  neck  of  American  agriculture  agree¬ 
ments  on  which  no  hearings  whatsoever 
have  been  held.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  the  two  Departments — I  do  not  know 
who  the  persons  responsible  within  them 
were — and  there  were  no  public  hearings 
of  any  kind.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
say  we  in  the  Senate  must  have  the 
benefit  of  detailed  hearings  and  testi¬ 
mony  before  we  can  act.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  we  have  the  situation  which  is 
firmly  fastened  upon  the  industry  by 
these  agreements.  As  to  the  agreements 
themselves,  I  suggested  yesterday  that 
perhaps  the  foreign  countries  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  importers  were  represented  there, 
but  there  is  some  question  as  to  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  public. 

The  agreements  contain  several  points 
which  are  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
For  example,  we  are  committed  to  a 
course  of  action  in  the  GATT  hearings 
scheduled  for  May.  Paragraph  4  of  the 
agreement  reads: 

The  Government  is  continuing  to  take  an 
active  and  leading  role  in  negotiating  in  the 
GATT  in  harmony  with  the  objective  agreed 
to  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  GATT  held 
in  May  of  1963,  arrangements  leading  to  an 
expanding  access  in  the  meat  importing 
countries. 

We  are  also  committed,  by  reason  of 
this  agreement,  not  to  increase  our  du¬ 
ties.  If  we  do,  it  will  be  ground  for 
cancellation  of  the  treaty.  Also,  we 
commit  ourselves  to  maintain  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland  with  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  and  not  let  other  countries  provide 
a  larger  share  of  our  imports  than  had 
been  previously  enjoyed  by  them.  So, 
there  are  certain  defects  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  certainly  do  not  reflect  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture. 

An  analysis  of  the  agreements  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  fur¬ 
nished  me  by  one  of  the  cattle  organiza¬ 


tions,  and  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
briefly. 

First.  The  agreement  to  accept  1962 
and  1963  levels  of  imports  is  not  fair  to 
the  American  livestock  industry,  because 
American  prices  were  depressed  during 
those  years  due  in  considerable  measure 
to  the  level  of  imports  during  those  years. 

Second.  With  the  base  being  the  high¬ 
est  years  of  record,  the  proposals  for  in¬ 
creases  in  imports  for  1965  and  1966 
compound  the  problems. 

Third.  The  agreement  gives  no  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  level  of  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  or  the  economic 
condition  of  the  livestock  industry,  which 
the  Government  admits  is  in  a  depressed 
condition. 

Fourth.  Such  an  agreement  shows  a 
serious  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the 
effect  of  oversupplies  and  demoralized 
prices  in  manufacturing  meats  upon  the 
prices  of  better  grades  of  domestic  beef. 
Obviously  the  low  prices  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  beef  have  had  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  prices  of  higher  quality  cuts 
which  come  almost  entirely  from  U.S. 
production. 

The  fifth  point  raised  in  the  analysis 
has  to  do  with  the  language  contained 
in  paragraph  4  of  each  of  the  agree¬ 
ments. 

Here  our  U.S.  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture  have  agreed  in  advance 
of  the  oncoming  trade  negotiations  in 
Geneva  “to  take  an  active  and  leading 
role  in  negotiating  in  the  GATT  arrange¬ 
ments  leading  to  expanding  access  in 
meat  importing  countries.” 

The  United  States  presently  is  the 
largest  importer  of  beef  and  veal  in  the 
world — larger  than  any  other  country. 
If  this  prearrangement  is  taken  on  its 
face  it  must  mean  that  our  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments  will  take  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  GATT  negotiations  in  May 
toward  further  lowering  of  the  already 
ridiculously  low  tariffs  on  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton.  In  other  words,  our  Government 
has  already  committed  itself  to  a  lower 
tariff  and  increased  imports  of  beef  and 
mutton  without  regal’d  to  the  effect  upon 
the  American  cattle  and  sheep  indus¬ 
tries. 

Sixth.  The  agreement  disregards  com¬ 
pletely  the  advice  of  the  beef  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  as  expressed  unanimously  at  its 
national  meeting  held  in  Memphis, 
Term.,  on  January  26-29,  1964,  or  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  Feeders  Association  at  St.  Louis  on 
February  14.  This  lack  of  consideration 
and  willingness  to  accept  counsel  can 
only  result  in  alienating  the  beef  cattle 
industry  and  their  supporting  general 
farm  organizations  from  participation  in 
decisions  of  Government  substantially 
affecting  their  industry. 

Seventh.  The  present  policy  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  is  to  insist  on 
bringing  in  more  and  more  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  products  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  effect  upon  American  agriculture. 
American  agriculture,  the  most  efficient 
and  progressive  in  the  world,  is  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  crippled  ser¬ 
iously  by  this  policy. 
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Eighth.  While  the  policy  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  be  trending  toward 
complete  free  trade  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  many  of  these  nations  are  raising 
tariffs  and  setting  up  other  trade  re¬ 
strictions  against  our  products.  And  that 
is  notably  true  in  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  with  reference  to  agricul¬ 
tural  products. 

The  ninth  and  final  point,  this  kind  of 
situation  cannot  go  on  without  causing 
great  harm  to  American  agriculture. 
American  farmers  are  willing  to  go  a 
long  way  to  develop  international  trade; 
however,  it  must  be  set  up  fairly  as  a 
two-way  street  and  reasonable  protec¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  our  essential  agri¬ 
cultural  industries. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
points  which  could  be  discussed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pending  amendment,  but  I 
shall  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  time 
because  other  Senators  wish  to  engage 
in  the  general  discussion. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
incursions  into  the  legislative  chamber 
and  into  the  Capitol  by  departments 
from  downtown  in  an  effort  to  enlist 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  is  rep¬ 
resented  during  the  course  of  such  con¬ 
tacts  that  it  would  be  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  for  the  State  Department  and  for 
this  country  to  have  the  amendment  ap¬ 
proved  because  of  the  outstanding 
agreements.  It  is  also  said  that  our 
relations  would  become  strained,  and 
perhaps  it  would  become  the  forerunner 
of  a  trade  war,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  comment  on 
that  is  that  if  that  does  result,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  precipitate,  unwarranted, 
and  unjustified  action  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Agriculture  in  effect¬ 
ing  this  type  of  agreement. 

As  to  a  trade  war,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  abroad  to  find  a  trade  war.  The 
feeling,  the  thinking,  and  the  reaction 
of  American  agriculture,  particularly  in 
the  Midwestern,  Southern,  and  South-, 
western  States,  are  sufficient  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  domestic  trade  war  right  now. 

That  is  a  great  deal  closer  than  any 
foreign  trade  war.  The  direct  effect  of 
this  resentment  on  the  part  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  will  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
economy  and  our  political  structure*' 
much  more  directly  than  any  foreign 
trade  war. 

The  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
Senate  now  demands  that  we  take  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  not  refer  this  subject 
to  a  committee,  but  that  we  debate  it  the 
best  we  can  in  the  Senate  and  resolve 
the  issue  here  and  now.  The  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  very  pro¬ 
tracted,  as  everyone  agrees,  lasting  a 
number  of  weeks,  and,  perhaps,  a  few 
months.  By  that  time  other  matters 
will  require  our  attention.  The  political 
conventions  will  be  held  shortly  after 
that.  Unless  we  take  care  of  the  matter 
now,  there  is  serious  question  whether  it 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  1964,  in  this 
session. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  I  have  advanced,  not  only  in 
todays’  discussion,  but  in  yesterday’s  dis¬ 
cussion  also,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  amendment  and 


that  it  will  be  implemented  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

What  Meat  Imports  Really  Mean 

Forgetting  percentages  and  vague  refer¬ 
ences  to  how  much  meat  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  up,  just  what  do  these  im¬ 
ports  mean  to  American  cattlemen  in  terms 
of  lost  market? 

This  question  is  answered  quite  graphically 
in  a  report  which  Joe  Beam,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  and  James 

H.  Warner,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  feeders, 
released  to  the  membership  recently. 

Starting  with  a  figure  of  1,885,400,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  imported  into,  the 
United  States  in  1963,  they  calculate  that 
this  is  the  equivalent  of  3,250,000  cattle  re¬ 
placed  by  imported  beef. 

Then  they  go  back  beyond  this  figure  and 
calculate  that  also  replaced  are  4,010,000  cat¬ 
tle  in  a  second  herd  needed  to  produce  3.25 
million  slaughter  cattle.  They  arrive  at  this 
figure  on  the  basis  of  allowing  for  3,820,000 
breeding  cows  (figuring  an  85  percent  calf 
crop),  and  190,000  bulls  (figuring  1  bull 
for  each  20  cows) . 

In  addition,  they  assume,  there  must  be  a 
third  herd  producing  replacements.  For  this 
they  allowed  450,000  2-year-old  cows  for  re¬ 
placement;  220,000  2-year-old  bulls  for  re¬ 
placement;  450,000  yearling  heifers  to  replace 
the  2-year-olds;  22,000  yearling  bulls  to  re¬ 
place  the  2-year-olds;  450,000  heifer  calves 
to  replace  the  yearlings;  22,000  bull  calves  to 
replace  the  yearlings;  all  of  this  adds  up  to 

I, 416,000  head  of  growing  cattle  to  replace 
the  second  herd. 

To  what  does  all  of  this  add  up?  Well, 
3,250,000  slaughter  cattle  replaced  by  the  1963 
imports,  4,010,000  breeding  cattle  to  produce 
the  3.25  million  slaughter  cattle,  and  1,416,- 
000  breeding  cattle  to  replace  the  second 
herd,  which  adds  up  to  a  grand  total  of 
8,676,000  head  of  cattle  replaced  by  the  beef 
and  veal  being  imported  at  the  1963  rate. 

Startling?  Yes,  but  we  don’t  stop  there. 

How  many  acres  of  U.S.  land  would  it  take 
to  produce  the  pasture,  hay  and  grain  to 
maintain  8,676,000  additional  cattle?  At  5 
acres  per  head,  it  would  take  43,380,000  acres. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  the 
inconsistency  of  our  permitting  such  imports 
to  continue  on  the  present  scale.  For  how 
can  we  do  so  and  still  justify  the  push  for 
farm  acreage  control  legislation?  How  can 
we  do  so  and  push  for  legislation  to  fight 
rural  and  agri-business  underemployment? 
How  can  we  do  so  and  still  concern  ourselves 
with  the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  business 
activity,  economic  growth  and  gross  national 
product?  Meat  imports  on  the  present  scale 
are  definitely  a  negative  factor  to  agriculture, 
and  to  the  general  economy  as  well. 

“Cattlemen  and  agri-business  both  lose,” 
asserted  Beam  and  Warner.  “First,  they  lose 
because  imported  beef  and  veal  replace  U.S. 
production.  U.S.  producers  are  losing  at  the 
rate  of  3,250,000  cattle  multiplied  by  1,000 
pounds  multiplied  by  25  cents  per  pound  or 
$812,400,000  annually.  And  agri-business 
loses,  too. 

“Second,  U.S.  producers  are  losing  because 
1,885  million  pounds  of  imported  beef  and 
veal  helped  depress  the  live  value  of  every 
cattle  in  the  United  States  sold  for  slaughter. 
How  much?  Nobody  knows.  We  do  know 
that  28,100,000  cattle  slaughtered  in  1963 
multiplied  by  $35  per  head  is  another  loss  of 
$983,500,000.  A  total  loss  of  $1,796  million. 
Agri-business  loses,  too.” 

The  Ohioans  concede  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
duced  Income  potential  which  U.S.  cattlemen 
suffered  during  1963  probably  was  caused  by 
too  much  U.S.  beef  and  other  meats,  and 
partly  by  too  many  cattle  of  too-reavy 
weights.  But  they  question  the  propriety  of 


blaming  overproduction  as  the  basis  of  the 
cattleman’s  low-price  troubles  through  much 
of  1963  and  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
point  out  that  the  supply  buildup  in  cattle 
was  merely  a  reflection  of  desirable  increased 
demand  and  that  moving  to  meet  large  de¬ 
mand  was  a  proper  move  by  cattlemen.  They 
explain  overholding  as  a  move  by  individual 
feeders  to  protect  their  investment  and  a 
gamble  on  a  better  price  that  did  not  pay  off 
but  did  result  in  too  many  heavy  cattle. 
Neither  of  these  factors  might  have  operated 
to  cause  the  price  drop  without  the  11  per¬ 
cent  imports  piled  on  top,  they  assert. 

In  the  end,  they  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  reluctance  by  some  government 
officials  to  meet  the  beef  import  threat  may 
reflect  an  attitude  of  retaliation  against  cat¬ 
tlemen  for  their  long  record  of  opposition  to 
government  control  and  subsidy  and  their 
faith  in  the  law  and  supply  and  demand 
It  is  being  pointed  out  by  some,  note  Beam 
and  Warner,  that  tariff  protection  is  really 
“no  different  than  subsidy  or  government 
control.” 

The  Ohio  treatment  of  this  subject  adds  a 
great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
pliment  the  very  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  has  just 
completed  a  scholarly,  intelligent,  and 
uninflammatory  analysis  of  a  situation 
which  is  highly  inflammatory  in  a  great 
portion  of  our  country. 

I  cosponsored  the  pending  amendment 
to  H.R.  6196  introduced  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  This  amendment  takes 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
excessive  meat  imports  to  this  country, 
unlike  the  approach  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  is  not  only  ineffectual  but  is 
in  reality  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of 
our  cattlemen  and  sheepmen. 

Unlike  other  farm  legislation  pro¬ 
posals,  and  the  other  two  titles  of  this 
bill,  this  proposal  contains  no  subsidies, 
no  payments  of  any  kind  go  to  the  stock- 
men;  it  will  take  nothing  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury — in  fact  it  will  not  cost  one 
dime  of  tax  money — except,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  printing  it.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  basis  that  it 
raises  Government  expenditures  at  a 
time  when  economy  is  the  watchword. 
This  proposal  does  no  violence  to  the 
administration’s  pledge  to  keep  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  down  which  was 
made  when  the  tax  cut  was  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  welfare  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  livestock  industry  is  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  to 
this  Nation.  The  basic  industry  of 
Colorado  is  livestock.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  land  in  Colorado  is  grazing  land. 
Colorado  ranked  11th  in  the  Nation  in 
the  total  number  of  cattle  marketed  in 
1962 — marketing  1,523,000  head — and 
ranked  5th  in  the  Nation  in  marketing 
feed  cattle — with  a  total  of  822,000  head 
in  1962  and  900,000  head  in  1963. 

On  January  1,  1964,  the  cattle  and  calf 
inventory  in  Colorado  kept  for  beef  pur¬ 
poses  totaled  2,616,000  heiui,  and  the 
sheep  inventory  totaled  1,706,000  head. 
In  1961  there  were  49,000  family  workers 
and  19,000  hired  workers  engaged  in 
farming,  in  Colorado,  but  in  1963  those 
figures  had  dropped  to  45,000  family 
workers  and  17,000  hired  workers. 
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The  extent  to  which  massive  red-meat 
imports  has  contributed  to  this  exodus 
from  the  farm  cannot  be  accurately  de¬ 
termined,  however,  the  fact  that  it  has 
contributed  cannot  be  denied. 

I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  high 
sounding  pledges  of  the  administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  small  family  farm. 

In  1962,  the  gross  income  in  Colorado 
from  the  sheep  industry,  including  the 
sale  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $41,165,000.  In  only  one 
county  in  Colorado — Moffat  County — 
the  total  income  from  the  sale  of  sheep, 
lambs,  and  wool  was  $2,528,185. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  anything 
that  affects  the  cattle  and  sheep  indus¬ 
tries  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  economy  of  Colorado. 

I  shall  refer  primarily  to  figures  con¬ 
cerning  meat  situation  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  I  do  so  only  because  it  is  the 
State  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
but  I  know  that  the  principles  and  the 
facts  are  equally  applicable  to  dozens  of 
other  States  in  the  Union. 

Imports  have  been  increasing  rapidly 
for  many  years,  but  they  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  since  1958.  The  general  situa¬ 
tion  is  pretty  well  displayed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  and  figures: 

Balance  of  trade  table 


[Product  weight,  millions  of  pounds] 


Year 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Net 

imports 

Beef  and  veal,  fresli 

1956 

30.8 

68.8 

(-38. 0) 

or  frozen. 

1957 

126.4 

70.9 

55.  5 

1958 

358.2 

6.8 

351.4 

1959 

524.  5 

8.5 

516.  0 

1960 

413.8 

10.2 

403.  6 

1961 

569.1 

10.6 

558.  5 

1962 

863. 3 

9.9 

853.4 

1963 

1,  123.  0 

27.5 

1, 095.  5 

Lamb  and  mutton... 

1956 

1.4 

.6 

.8 

1957 

3.5 

-  1.3 

2.2 

1958 

24.0 

.  7 

23.3 

1959 

56.  8 

.8 

56.0 

1960 

,  49. 7 

1.  5 

48.2 

1961 

55.  8 

1.6 

54.2 

1962 

78. 1 

2.2 

75.9 

1963 

81.8 

1.  0 

80.8 

Mr.  AT  .1  iQTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
comment  on  the  table,  because  it  shows 
that  in  1956,  8  years  ago,  the  imports 
into  this  country  were  30.8  million 
pounds,  and  the  exports  were  68.8  mil¬ 
lion  pounds;  in  other  words,  we  were 
exporting  38  million  pounds  more  than 
we  were  importing. 

As  we  go  down  the  table — and  I  shall 
not  discuss  all  of  it — we  come  to  the 
year  1960.  There  we  find  that  imports 
were  413.8  million  pounds,  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  10.2  million  pounds.  We  were 
then  importing  403.6  million  pounds 
more  than  we  were  exporting;  whereas 
only  4  years  before  we  had  been  ex¬ 
porting  38  million  pounds  more  than  we 
were  importing. 

When  we  come  to  1963  we  find  that 
the  figures  have  drastically  changed. 
The  413  million  pound  figure  of  imports 
has  jumped  up  to  1,123  million  pounds, 
and  the  exports  were  27.5  million 
pounds.  Therefore,  we  had  net  imports 
in  1963  of  1,095.5  million  pounds. 

Nothing  can  more  dramatically  paint 
the  picture  of  what  has  happened  to  our 
beef  producers  than  the  figures  which 
I  have  just  given. 


I  should  also  like  to  comment  on 
the  lamb  and  mutton  figures,  which 
are  contained  in  the  above  table.  In 
1960  we  were  importing  49.7  million 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,  and  we 
were  exporting  about  one  and  a  half 
million  pounds.  We  were  importing 
48.2  million  pounds  more  than  we  were 
exporting. 

Within  3  short  years  we  find  that  we 
are  importing  not  49.7  million  pounds, 
but  81.8  million  pounds.  Our  net  im¬ 
ports  increased  from  48.2  million  pounds 
to  80.8  million  pounds. 

From  1956  to  1963  fresh  or  frozen  beef 
and  veal  imports  have  increased  by 
3,546  percent;  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  1963  imports  were  36  times  as  great 
as  the  1956  imports.  In  the  same  period 
lamb  and  mutton  imports  increased  by 
5,743  percent;  or  to  put  this  another  way, 
the  1963  imports  were  58  times  as  great 
as  the  1956  imports. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  us  look 
askance  at  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made,  when  we  consider  the 
phenomenal  pace  of  increasing  imports 
that  has  occurred  during  the  past  8 
years,  while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  said,  at  one  time  or  another,  either 
that  increased  beef  imports  do  not  affect 
the  price  of  our  cattle  and  therefore 
have  no  effect  on  our  stockmen — or  that 
he  doubted  that  the  imports  had  much 
effect. 

Lamb  and  mutton  imports  have  had 
a  devasting  effect  upon  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
sheep  industry  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  liquidated  within  the  United 
States.  The  sheep  population  in  this 
country  for  the  period  1931  through 
1946  averaged  51,684,000  head;  in  1963 
it  had  dropped  to  30,170,000 — a  net  loss 
of  21,514,000  head.  In  other  words,  over 
41  percent  of  the  domestic  sheep  herds 
have  been  liquidated.  During  the  period 
of  1947  to  1963  our  population  increased 
by  nearly  30  percent  or  by  43,364,000  per¬ 
sons.  Although  U.S.  sheep  population 
had  dipped  to  37,498,000  by  1947,  using 
that  figure  as  a  basis,  our  sheep  popula¬ 
tion  by  1963  should  have  been  approxi¬ 
mately  49  million,  assuming  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  demand  for  sheep 
products. 

However,  instead  of  increasing  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  population,  or  in  any 
relation  to  our  population,  sheep  popu¬ 
lation  decreased  by  7,428,000,  resulting 
in  a  total  disparity  between  the  projected 
and  the  actual  sheep  population  of  19 
million  head. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  im¬ 
ported  beef  increased  by  81.8  percent  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1962 — from  4.4  pounds 
per  person  in  1960  to  8  pounds  in  1962 — 
an  increase  of  3.6  pounds  per  person. 
During  those  same  years  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  all  beef  increased  by 
only  4.3  percent — from  85.2  pounds  per 
person  in  1960  'to  89.1  pounds  per  per¬ 
son  in  1962.  Therefore,  of  the  3.9 
pounds  per  person  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef,  3.6  pounds  of  it  was  foreign 
beef. 

Today  the  United  States  is  the  world’s 
largest  importer  of  beef,  importing  1,679,- 
000  pounds,  carcass  weight,  and  im¬ 
porting  145  million  pounds  of  lamb  and 


mutton,  carcass  weight,  in  1963.  Our 
domestic  producers  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  share  equitably  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  created  by  increases  in  consumption. 
From  1961  to  1962  our  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef  increased  by  432  million 
pounds,  or  from  15,871  million  pounds 
in  1961  to  16,303  million  pounds  in  1962; 
yet  during  that  same  period  our  domestic 
production  did  not  increase.  It  re¬ 
mained  at  15,296  million  pounds  for  both 
1961  and  1962.  In  Colorado  alone,  the 
Colorado  Cattlemen’s  Association  esti¬ 
mates  that  160,000  pounds  of  foreign 
boned  beef  is  received  each  week. 

Imagine  this,  in  a  territory-  which 
from  its  inception  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  suppliers  of  meat  and  meat 
products  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
this  meat  is  used  to  make  hamburgers,  is 
used  in  restaurants,  and  is  used  for  fresh 
beef  products. 

I  had  called  to  my  attention  2  or  3 
days  ago  a  treatise  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  as  related 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  Harold  Silber 
and  Darwin  Olofson. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  articles  have  been 
referred  to  many  times,  and  perhaps 
have  even  been  placed  in  the  Record. 
However,  I  desire  to  read  from  part  III, 
on  page  7  of  the  series,  a  short  resume  to 
show  exactly  what  is  happening  in  this 
country : 

“Certainly  we  have  foreign  beef.  I  don’t 
know  any  market  that  doesn't  these  days.” 

Wallace  McCarty  led  a  World-Herald  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  to  the  walk-in 
cooler  In  the  rear  of  his  small  food  market 
in  Imperial,  Calif. 

“Here  it  is,”  he  said.  “We  always  get  it 
this  way — boned,  frozen,  in  60-pound 
cartons.” 

The  lettering  on  the  carton  spelled :  “Prod¬ 
uct  of  New  Zealand.” 

“We’ve  used  this  for  hamburger  for  a 
couple  of  years.  In  the  past  I  bought  old 
bulls  for  the  hamburger.  No  more.  This  is 
easier.  Probably  leaner,  too,”  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carty. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong,  though,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I’d  go  back  to  our  own  beef,  but  I 
can’t.  The  competition  won’t  let  me.  Every¬ 
body  uses  this  stuff — the  little  fellow  like 
me,  the  big  chains.  Everybody  in  California, 
Probably  a  lot  of  other  places,  too.  And  the 
big  packers  use  it. 

“This  foreign  stuff  saves  me  some  work 
because  it’s  boned.  It’s  a  convenience  to  me. 
But  the  big  market  with  a  high  overhead  has 
a  decided  advantage  in  cutting  down  labor 
costs.  It’s  helping  the  big  fellow.” 

The  article  then  gives  other  specific 
instances  related  to  the  same  subject.  I 
am  sorry  that  it  is  not  possible  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
to  read  this  particular  series  of  articles 
and  come  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  eating  foreign  importations  of 
beef  every  day — day  in  and  day  out. 

On  page  4  of  the  same  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  following  appears : 

Floyd  Segel,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Packing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  provided  the 
World-Herald  with  this  illustration: 

“If  you’ve  just  eaten  meatloaf— made  with 
foreign  beef  hamburger — there’s  no  room  in 
your  stomach  for  beefsteak.” 

I  believe  the  chances  are  that  if  any¬ 
one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  or  any¬ 
one  who  may  read  these  words  eats 
hamburger  or  meatloaf  for  lunch  ap- 
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proximately  40  percent  of  it,  perhaps 
more,  will  be  made  of  imported  foreign 
beef.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  expect 
to  support  our  own  agriculture  if  we 
provide  this  large  free  market  for  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders.  I 
have  great  respect  for  those  people,  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  the  South  Pacific  with 
them,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  America 
should  sacrifice  its  domestic  industry  for 
their  welfare. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  “Free- 
manized”  the  effects  of  this  flood  of  for¬ 
eign  beef  on  the  domestic  market  with 
such  statement  as  “the  imported  beef  is 
low  quality  processing  beef,  and  there¬ 
fore,  will  have  little  or  no  impact  upon 
the  price  of  quality  fed  beef.”  But  as 
the  price  disparity  between  grades  be¬ 
comes  greater,  more  and  more  people 
shift  to  the  lower  grade,  bringing  down 
the  price  of  quality  beef  as  well. 

I  interpolate  that  and  say  that  there 
really  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
rule  which  applies  to  meat  and  meat 
products  and  the  fundamental  rule  of 
economics.  The  fundamental  rule  of 
economics  is  that  bad  money  drives  out 
good.  That  has  always  happened  in 
every  country  and  in  every  phase  of 
civilization  and  recorded  history  of  the 
world.  And,  just  as  bad  money  drives 
out  good,  so  does  poor  quality  beef  and 
poor  quality  meat  products  drive  out  the 
good  quality  products  which  we  have 
been  educated  to  accept,  and  which  we 
have  demanded  from  U.S.  producers. 

But  as  the  price  disparity  between 
grades  becomes  greater,  more  and  more 
people  shift  to  a  lower  grade,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  price  of  quality  beef,  as 
well.  About  40  percent  of  the  processing 
beef  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
imported,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
roughly  30  percent  of  domestic  cattle 
production  winds  up  as  hamburger.  The 
effects  of  the  high  imports  of  foreign  beef 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Comparison  of  beef  prices 
( per  hundredweight) 

Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago: 

November  1962 _ _ $30. 13 

December  1962 _  28.  91 

November  1963 _  23.  51 

December  1963 _ '22.29 

Utility  cows  at  Chicago: 

November  1962 _  15.  22 

'  December  1062 _  14.  92 

November  1963 _ , _ , _  13.  82 

December  1963 _  12.  71 

Choice  feeder  and  Stocker  steers  at 
Kansas  City: 

November  1962 _  29.  80 

December  1962 _ i _  28.  15 

November  1963 _  24. 19 

December  1963 _  23.  15 

I  wish  to  make  several  comments  in 
connection  with  the  table. 

First,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1962,  the  price  of  choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  was  quoted  at  $30.13; 
a  month  later,  it  was  $28.91.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  1963,  it  was  $23.51,  and  a  month 
later — in  December  1963 — it  was  $22.29. 

Much  the  same  happened  to  the  price 
of  utility  cows  at  Chicago — a  drop  in  the 
same  period  from  $15.22  to  $12.71. 

On  the  Kansas  City  market,  the  price 
of  choice  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
dropped  from  $29.80  to  $23.15,  during  the 


same  period ;  and  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
Senators  that  prices  have  dropped 
further  since  that  time. 

Fat  cattle  prices  are  off  up  to  $8  per 
hundredweight;  feeder  cattle  are  off  $4 
to  $6  per  hundredweight;  utility  cattle 
are  down  $2  to  $4  per  hundredweight; 
and  calves  were  down  about  $6  per 
hundredweight  in  Denver  during  1963. 
The  facts  simply  do  not  substantiate  the 
assertions  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  As  the  level  of  beef  imports  has 
increased,  the  live  weight  prices  of  do¬ 
mestic  beef  have  declined,  and  the  price 
drop  has. been  substantial.  It  has  meant 
the  difference  between  operating  in  the 
black  or  operating  in  the  red,  for  the 
producers  and  feeders  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  said  that  the 
price  decline  on  beef  has  cost  the  cattle¬ 
men  $170  million  in  the  last  2  years.  I 
presume  he  is  basing  his  figure  on  the 
revenue  lost  to  stockmen  on  cattle 
marketed  for  slaughter.  This  is  only 
part,  only  the  beginning,  of  the  picture, 
and  it  distorts  the  real,  underlying  facts. 
No  consideration  was  given  to  the  loss  in 
value  to  the  inventory  of  cattle  on  farms 
and-  ranches.  A  more  realistic  picture 
is  presented  by  the  following :  Assuming 
the  average  weight  of  the  farm  animal 
will  range  near  800  pounds,  and  assum¬ 
ing  an  across-the-board  price  decline 
of  5  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  this 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $40  per  head. 
I  know  that  many  cattlemen  in  the  West 
today  would  be  happy  to  get  out  from 
under  their  losses  at  $40  a  head,  if  they 
only  could. 

The  1963  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  estimated  census  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  103  mil¬ 
lion  head. 

The  most  recent  figure  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  is,  as  I  recall,  106  mil¬ 
lion  head.  But  based  upon  the  103  mil¬ 
lion-head  figure — the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figure— there  would  be  a  loss 
of  $4,120  million — about  24  times  the 
loss  the  Secretary  acknowledges.  When 
this  loss  is  extended  to  the  stockmen, 
the  ranchers,  and,  further,  all  those  with 
whom  they  do  business — the  picture  be¬ 
comes  much  more  shocking.  As  I  recall, 
purchases  of  the  fanners,  ranchers,  and 
stockmen  come  to  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $13.5  billion  a  year.  If  this  total 
loss  were  shown  in  terms  of  the  loss  for 
each  of  the  small  stores,  filling  stations, 
garages,  machine  shops,  drug  stores, 
grocery  stores,  and  the  small  merchan¬ 
dise  marts  all  over  the  country,  we  could 
better  understand  the  total  impact  of  the 
$4  billion  loss  the  ranchers  and  feeders 
have  suffered. 

Stockmen  pleaded  for  relief,  and  Sen¬ 
ators  introduced  quota  legislation.  But 
the  administration  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  supplications,  and  such  legislation 
was  stymied  in  committee  by  adverse  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  nothing  new;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  take 
hold  of  the  course  of  American  affairs 
and  override  the  preference  of  members 
of  the  State  Department  who  seem — at 
least,  to  judge  by  their  actions — to  be 
more  interested  in  keeping  other  coun¬ 
tries  pacified  than  in  taking  care  of  the 
U.S.  industries.  The  uproar  became  so 


intense  and  the  evidence  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
finally  acknowledged  that  foreign  im¬ 
ports  were  having  “some”  effect  on  the 
domestic  market.  Of  course,  the  De¬ 
partment  never  admitted  the  devastating 
effects  of  imported  beef  on  the  domestic 
market.  It  “Freemanized,”  by  saying 
that  it  was  just  one  of  many  factors. 
If  it  had,  how  could  the  Executive 
agreements  of  February  17,  1964,  be 
“foisted”  on  the  cattlemen  as  the  “solu¬ 
tion”  to  the  import  problem?  Secretary 
Freeman  when  announcing  these  agree¬ 
ments  said: 

I  am  pleased  that  these  agreements  have 
been  concluded  with  out  major  suppliers. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  question 
the  fact  that  he  was  indeed  “pleased,” 
and  I  am  sure  that  livestock  interests  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  also 
“pleased.”  But  what  of  our  cattlemen 
and  our  sheepmen? 

Were  they  pleased?  The  responses  I 
have  received  to  that  question — replies 
not  only  from  my  State,  but  also  from 
many  persons  elsewhere  in  the  West,  and 
from  many  persons  in  the  Midwest — have 
been  resounding  “Noes.” 

A  brief  review  of  the  facts  will  disclose 
the  reason  for  the  lack  of  applause  for 
the  administration’s  “solution.”  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  together  account 
for  nearly  68  percent  of  all  beef  imports 
to  the  United  States — a  total  of  753  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1963.  Under  the  exec¬ 
utive  agreements  of  February  17,  beef 
imports  to  the  United  States,  including 
mutton  from  Australia,  are  set  at  773 
million  pounds  for  1964,  801  million 
pounds  in  1965,  and  830  million  pounds 
in  1966.  This  is  hardly  cause  for  wild 
rejoicing.  Are  these  executive  agree¬ 
ments  merely  an  extension  of  the  policy 
that  the  President  announced  in  the  Fish 
Room  of  the  White  House  on  Januai-y 
15  of  this  year  when  he  said: 

We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all  the  money 
that  we  think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent 
and  take  it  from  the  “haves”  and  give  it  to 
the  "have  nots”  that  need  it  so  much. 

Taking  from  the  domestic  producer, 
and  giving  it  to  the  foreign  producer. 

The  provisions  of  these  agreements 
not  only  assure  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  that  their  position  in  U.S.  markets 
will  not  be  impaired  in  the  future  by 
increased  imports  from  other  nations, 
but  also  grant  an  executive  guarantee 
that  no  new  tariffs  or  levies  will  be  im¬ 
posed.  Obviously,  the  net  effect  of  this 
is  to  carve  out  a  substantial  part  of  our 
market  and  grant  it  to  a  foreign  country 
in  what  amounts  to  perpetuity.  To  seal 
the  bai-gain  we  gave  assurances  of  sup¬ 
port  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
help  obtain  an  “open  door”  policy  for 
their  meat  exports  from  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  at  the  upcoming 
“Kennedy  round”  of  trade  negotiations 
at  Geneva.  If  the  United  States  is  go¬ 
ing  to  bargain  in  behalf  of  other  nations, 
what  concessions  are  we  going  to  make 
for  them?  Is  this  a  new  kind  of  foreign 
aid? 

The  following  chart  shows  the  surging 
increase  by  which  our  domestic  markets 
are  being  flooded  by  red  meat  imports 
fx’om  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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V.S.  imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
[Mlllionsof  pounds,  product  weight] 


Australia 

New 

Zealand 

Beef  and  veal: 

1958  _ _ _ _ _ 

18.0 

184.0 

1959  . . . . 

224.0 

162.0 

1960 _ _ _ _ 

145.0 

1.31.  0 

1961 . . 

234.0 

154.0 

1962  . . . . 

442.0 

214.0 

1963 _ _ _ 

517.0 

244.0 

Lamb  and  mutton : 

1957  . . 

1.  4 

1.7 

1958  _ _ 

14.6 

7.0 

1959  . . . . 

40.6 

12.8 

1960  — . 

38.5 

9. 1 

1961 . . . . 

44.6 

10.8 

1962  . . . 

65.9 

11. 1 

1963  _ _ _ 

67.5 

14.8 

Beef  and  veal  imports  from  Australia 
increased  by  2,772  percent  from  1958  to 
1963,  and  lamb  and  mutton  imports  in¬ 
creased  by  4,583  percent  from  1957  to 
1963. 

The  question  is — and  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  now  debating — shall  tolerate 
such  a  situation — shall  tolerate  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  industry?  The  admin¬ 
istration’s  efforts  in  the  February  17 
agreements  are  about  as  effective  as  their 
efforts  have  been  in  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  by  shutting  off  lights  in  the  White 
House. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
country  which  has  neither  tariff  nor  non¬ 
tariff  protection  for  its  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers. 

I  have  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  showing  the  imports  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  which  have  come  in 
tariff  free. 

Let  us  compare  how  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  protect  their  livestock  industry. 
New  Zealand  protects  its  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  .100  percent,  while  ours  has  none; 
and  Australia  protects  its  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  extent  of  41  percent  while 
ours  has  none.  Furthermore,  Australia 
prohibits  the  importation  of  live  sheep 
and  cattle  from  the  United  States  under 
health  restrictions. 

It  is  a  little  ironical  to  see  all  this 
inferior  quality  beef  and  mutton  coming 
into  our  country.  And  yet  our  sheep  and 
cattle  are  barred  from  Australia  under 
health  restrictions.  I  am  convinced  that 
most  people  would  not  purchase  it  in 
the  market,  except  for  the  fact  that  per¬ 
haps  it  is  cheaper,  and  they  might  do 
it  under  economic  impetus.  But  it  is 
meat  that  is  distinctly  inferior  in  grade 
to  the  meat  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
eating.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
February  17  agreements  are  strangely 
silent  on  the  importation  of  live  ani¬ 
mals  from  Australia. 

Ireland,  the  third  largest  exporter  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States,  re¬ 
stricts  entry  of  livestock  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  by  requiring  import  licenses,  and 
also  has  high  tariffs. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  two  largest  ex¬ 
porters  of  feeder  cattle  to  the  United 
States.  However,  for  cattle  going  into 
Mexico  an  import  permit  is  required,  and 
Mexico  also  has  a  high  tariff. 

Mexico  has  a  high  tariff,  not  alone  on 
beef  imports,  but  on  everything  we  pro¬ 
duce  that  goes  into  Mexico.  The  impor¬ 
tation  of  slaughter  livestock  to  Mexico  is 
prohibited. 


Let  us  examine  the  policies  of  the 
Common  Market.  These  countries  are 
using  import  duties,  gate  price  systems, 
import  certificates  and  deposits,  quotas, 
and  intervention  measures  as  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  domestic  beef  industry. 
The  following  policy  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of 
GATT  trade  negotiations  is  quoted  from 
the  official  publication  of  the  Common 
Market,  “European  Community,”  for 
January  1964,  No.  68: 

A  community  target  price  for  beef  and 
veal  will  be  established.  Member  countries 
will  use  price  supports  and,  in  intracom¬ 
munity  trade,  a  levy  system.  Imports  from 
nonmember  countries  will  be  controlled  by 
tariffs  and  levies.  Import  certificates  will  be 
issued  for  certain  products  and  quotas  will 
be  applied  to  imports  of  frozen  meat. 

The  Common  Market  has  announced 
that  “quotas  will  be  applied  to  imports 
of  frozen  meat”  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations.  It 
is  certain  that  we  will  be  expected  to 
make  concessions  to  gain  an  open  door 
for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat. 
This  is  the  kind  of  juggling  act  one  would 
expect  to  see  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 

With  every  other  major  nation  grant¬ 
ing  protection  to  its  domestic  producers, 
fairplay  demands  that  we  do  no  less  for 
our  stockmen.  With  the  cattle  industry 
on  its  knees  and  the  sheep  industry  al¬ 
most  “bellyup,”  now  is  the  time  to  act. 
This  amendment  does  not  prohibit  im¬ 
ports;  it  merely  rolls  them  back  to  a 
reasonable  level,  and  restores  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  stockmen  their  fair  share  of  the 
market.  It  certainly  will  not  guarantee 
prosperity  to  the  stockmen  but  it  may 
forestall  the  impoverishment  of  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Let  us  strike  a  legislative  blow  in 
the  war  on  poverty  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Hon.  John  A. 
Love,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
in  which  he  points  out  how  much  the 
loss  has  meant  to  the  economy  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  5,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Room  304,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Colorado’s  economy  is  being  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  excessive  levels  of  foreign  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton.  Estimated 
losses  in  marketing  were  $50  million  in  1963. 
Loss  of  this  basic  income  to  Colorado  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  estimated  $200  to  $300  million 
loss  in  our  economy.  Outlook  for  1964  even 
more  disastrous  unless  relief  obtained. 
Strongly  urge  that  all  efforts  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  to  correct  inequities.  Suggest 
that  realistic  base  period  be  selected  for  a 
quota  and  that  appropriate  legislation  be 
enacted  to  offer  reasonable  protection  thus 
minimizing  losses  to  small  businessmen 
laboring  force,  and  general  economy  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  plus  many  other  dependent  industries 
and  communities. 

John  A.  Love, 
Governor,  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  be  joined 
by  the  Governor  of  Colorado  as  I  am  sure 


I  am  joined  in  the  sentiment  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  if  not  their  detail,  by  almost 
every  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  contains  no  subsidies.  It 
contains  no  payments  of  any  kind  to 
stockmen.  It  would  take  nothing  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  would  not  cost 
one  dime  of  tax  money.  It  would  not 
require  any  administration  that  is  not 
required  under  the  present  system.  We 
are  presented  with  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  real  blow  for  the  salvaging  of  our 
domestic  meat  industry. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  too  personal  in  making  the  remark  I 
am  about  to  make.  For  the  past  35  years 
of  my  life  I  have  lived  with  and  among 
people  who  are  affected  in  the  way  I  have 
indicated.  I  went  through  the  Dust 
Bowl  days  of  the  1930’s  with  those  peo¬ 
ple.  I  went  through  the  drought  period 
of  the  1950’s  with  them.  It  was  in  a 
small  town.  When  down  and  out,  I  have 
witnessed  acts  of  courage  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  would  be  hard  to  believe. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  a  75- 
year-old  man  came  to  my  office.  He  was 
being  foreclosed.  He  said,  “Can  you  get 
this  man  to  hold  off  on  my  cattle  loan 
for  a  few  months?  If  you  do,  I  can  sell 
them  in  the  spring  and  at  least  clear  up 
what  I  owe  him,  and  then  I  can  start  all 
over.” 

Mr.  President,  when  a  75-year-old  man 
can  see  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  go  by 
and  then  speak  of  starting  all  over,  that 
is  an  expression  of  the  kind  of  courage 
and  the  kind  of  independence  which  all 
of  us  admire  so  much  in  our  fanners, 
ranchers,  stockmen,  and  feeders.  Truly 
this  is  one  of  the  great  independent  areas 
of  economic  life  in  the  United  States. 
We  in  the  Senate  can  do  no  less  today 
than  to  support  this  kind  of  spirit,  which 
aims,  only  to  make  for  itself,  and  not  to 
take  from  others. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the 
effective  case  he  has  made  on  behalf  of 
the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  happens  to  the  amendment, 
the  public  will  be  far  better  informed 
and  we  may  get  more  consideration  from 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Cattle  prices 
have  already  dropped  25  percent.  If 
these  imports  are  to  continue,  we  can 
expect  poor  cattle  prices  to  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  I  hope 
the  sponsors  do  not  turn  around  and  help 
kill  the  bill  afterwards.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  enough  getting  it 
through  the  Senate,  and  certainly 
through  the  House.  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
conferees,  and  I  realize  the  problems  we 
shall  have  to  face. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  first,  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
remarks.  I  learned  long  ago  to  climb  a 
ladder  one  step  at  a  time.  Let  us  climb 
this  ladder  one  step  at  a  time.  After 
that  let  us  see  what  happens.  One  point 
I  should  like  to  make  is  that  most  people 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  for  the 
last  few  years,  before  these  imports  ac- 
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celerated  so  dramatically,  there  was  a 
reasonable  balance  between  livestock 
production  in  this  country  and  popula¬ 
tion. 

People  say,  “The  imports  are  only  5 
percent,  and  they  are  going  to  increase 
only  to  10  percent.”  What  they  should 
realize  is  that  when  we  have  struck  a 
fortunate  or  reasonably  good  balance  of 
supply  and  demand,  as  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  has  done  in  the  past  few  years,  it 
requires  imports  of  only  5  percent  to 
break  the  market.  That  is  what  has 
happened. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
this  is  the  most  important  factor  of  all: 
Let  us  consider  fresh  fruit — apples,  for 
example.  If  there  is  a  5-percent  sur¬ 
plus  of  apples,  they  bring  a  low  price. 
If  there  is  short  supply,  apples  bring  a 
good  price.  So  it  does  not  require  much 
of  an  oversupply  to  break  prices  sharply. 
That  is  true  in  the  meat  industry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  what  I  have  stated  was  the 
situation  just  before  the  great  influx  of 
imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  And 
the  situation  is  always  worse  with  meat 
or  perishable  commodities  than  it  is  with 
grain  or  other  storable  commodities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska]  in  that  I  represent  the  largest 
cattle-producing  State  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  my  State, 
but  I  note  that  it  has  become  more  and 
more  a  vital  part  of  the  agrarian  econ¬ 
omy  in  other  States  as  well. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  was  confined 
largely  to  the  Southwestern  and  Western 
States,  but  feeder  stocks  can  now  be 
found  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
talked  with  people  from  Delaware  and 
Wisconsin.  They  are  not  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  sites  of  great  activity  in 
the  catte  industry.  We  find  feeder  stocks 
all  over  the  country.  So  this  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
agrarian  economy  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  regard  the  recently  announced 
“voluntary”  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  be  wholly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  My  views  are  well  summed  up 
in  a  radio  report  I  made  recently  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  op  Senator  Tower's  Report 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  matter 
that  is  of  extreme  importance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers,  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  Not  only 
that,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  a  whole 
group  of  related  businesses  and  industries 
that  depend  upon  our  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  for  their  economic  well-being. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  dropped  drastically 
in  recent  weeks  and  months.  This  has  meant 
a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  income  for 
our  ranchers  and  stock  farmers.  And  before 
those  of  you  who  live  in  the  cities  begin  to 
feel  good  about  all  this,  and  think  that  the 
ranchers’  loss  is  your  gain,  I  want  you  to 


consider  a  few  facts  that  will  be  brought 
out  in  this  report. 

In  1962,  the  total  weight  of  live  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  into  this  country 
jumped  drastically.  In  1957,  these  imports 
amounted  to  only  3.9  percent  of  our  domestic 
production.  In  1962,  this  had  gone  up  to 
approximately  11  percent  of  our  total  domes¬ 
tic  production.  In  1963,  it  went  up  still 
further,  to  more  than  12  percent. 

A  few  of  us  in  the  Congress  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  facing  our  domestic 
livestock  industry.  As  you  may  know,  our 
livestock  raisers  are  not  under  a  Federal  sub¬ 
sidy.  They  operate  in  a  free  market,  and 
must  adjust  their  herds  over  the  years  to 
take  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
droughts,  feed  prices,  land  values,  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  and  many  other  things  that  go  into 
successful  ranching  and  farming. 

We  could  see  that  if  the  import  trend  con¬ 
tinued,  our  domestic  livestock  industry 
would  be  in  dire  straits.  So  we  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  557,  that  would  estab¬ 
lish  annual  quotas  for  imported  cattle,  beef, 
and  veal,  and  were  prepared  to  extend  this 
to  mutton.  The  quotas  would  be  determined 
by  averaging  the  past  5  years,  including  the 
high  year  of  1962,  and  the  more-or-less  nor¬ 
mal  years  preceding  1962.  Imports  over  and 
above  this  quota  would  have  paid  extra  im¬ 
port  duties.  The  bill  was  cosponsored  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Simpson  of  Wyoming, 
Mechem  of  New  Mexico,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Bennett  of  Utah, 
McGee  of  Wyoming,  Goldwater  of  Arizona, 
and  myself.  It  was  fought  by  the  admin¬ 
istration's  spokesmen  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  I  thought  was  rather 
strange  in  that  one  would  think  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be 
concerned  with  agricultural  interests  in  the 
United  States. 

At  any  rate,  they  were  successful  in  op¬ 
posing  our  bill.  They  said  that  imports 
were  not  the  real  reason  prices  were  falling, 
despite  the  very  clear  evidence  that  this  was 
the  prime  reason.  American  consumption  of 
red  meat  has  climbed  dramatically,  from 
46.4  pounds  per  person  in  1932,  to  95.1 
pounds  per  capita  in  1963.  In  the  face  of 
increased  sale  of  beef  and  veal  during  last 
year,  the  price  of  beef  fell  from  an  average 
of  $30.13  per  hundred  pounds  in  November 
of  1962,  to  less  than  $24  in  late  1963. 
(During  the  first  8  months  of  1963,  on  a 
carcass  weight  basis,  according  to  reputable 
authorities,  beef  and  veal  imports  were  22 
percent  above  those  for  the  same  8  months 
of  1962.) 

Finally,  the  administration  was  forced  to 
admit  the  obvious  truth — that  the  deluge  of 
meat  imports  was  having  a  drastic  effect  on 
our  domestic  livestock  industry.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  are  many 
in  the.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
throughout  this  administration,  who  could 
care  less.  They  would  like  to  see  livestock 
producers,  who  have  long  resisted  subsidies, 
driven  to  the  wall  and  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  will  have  to  accept  Federal  con¬ 
trol  in  return  for  Federal  handouts. 

In  opposing  our  bill,  the  administration 
said  it  would  seek  voluntary  curtailment  of 
imports  from  the  exporting  countries.  They 
have  now  announced  the  results  of  their  en¬ 
deavors,  with  claims  of  huge  success. 

Basically,  and  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  the 
administration’s  actions  amount  to  this: 
Imports,  now  at  a  level  that  have  driven 
prices  down,  will  be  frozen  near  the,  present 
high  level  and  guaranteed.  There  will  be  a 
minute  reduction  for  the  time  being  (elec¬ 
tion  year)  and  then  imports  will  again  begin 
climbing.  I  regard  the  solution,  if  it  is  that, 
as  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  if  livestock 
raisers  believe  their  problem  has  been  solved 
by  this,  they  will  believe  anything.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  massive 
snow  job,  designed  to  make  the  entire  do¬ 
mestic  livestock  industry,  from  livestock 


raiser  to  the  corner  meat  market,  believe 
that  this  administration  is  trying  to  do 
something  about  a  problem  it  has  refused  to 
face  realistically. 

In  closing,  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know:  The  United  Nations  has  now  decided 
to  piroceed  with  plans  to  establish  a  livestock 
improvement  center  in  Cuba,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1  million,  40  percent  of  which 
will  be  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers 
through  their  U.N.  contributions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Senators,  resolutions  calling  for 
further  meat  import  restrictions  and 
passed  by  the  Coastal  Cattle  Association, 
which  operates  in  the  heart  of  the 
South’s  greatest  cattle  producing  area, 
and  by  the  American  National  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  resolutions  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Coastal  Cattle  Association,  Inc. 

Resolution 

The  Coastal  Cattle  Association,  Inc.,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  its  membership  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  on  January  18,  1964,  does  here¬ 
by  adopt  and  place  on  record  the  following 
resolution : 

“Whereas  the  beef  industry  is  of  major 
importance  to  Texas  and  the  Southwest: 

“Whereas  the  heavy  volume  of  beef  and 
veal  shipments  imported  to  the  United 
States  is  a  big  factor  in  depressing  the 
domestic  cattle  market  with  substantial 
losses  to  producers  and  the  Nation’s  gen¬ 
eral  economy:  Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  association  recom¬ 
mends  that  no  tariff  concessions  be  granted 
on  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products  at  the 
forthcoming  Geneva,  trade  talks;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  both  the  legislative  .and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  be 
requested  to  take  note  of  the  serious  beef 
import  situation  and  that  Congress  enact 
bill  S.  557  and  EUR.  5560,  and  to  provide  rea¬ 
sonable  protection  for  the  domestic  beef 
cattle  industry  that  adequate  tariffs  and 
beef  import  quotas  be  established;  and  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  That  our  association  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Tariff  Commission.” 

Imports,  I 

Whereas  imports  on  beef  are  at  an  alltime 
high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  imports  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  imports  is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damage  our 
domestic  price  structure;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  countries  exporting  beef  to  the 
United  States  is  virtually  unlimited;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  and 
feeders  are  obligated  to  pay  high-fixed  costs 
associated  with  labor,  land,  local,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those 
of  his  foreign  counterpart;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
industry  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entiVe  American  economy  in  all 
States;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will 
inevitably  result  in  removal  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  points  with  con¬ 
current  employment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes 
himself  to  develop  an  expanded  market  for 
his  product;  and 
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.  Whereas  in  recent  years  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  has  benefited  from  our  expanded 
market  out  of  proportion  as  compared  with 
the  benefits  derived  by  our  domestic  sup¬ 
pliers;  and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disas- 
terous  to  the  American  producer  and  feeder, 
and  unacceptable  to  the  American  public, 
may  well  set  into  motion  restrictive  forces 
which  in  the  long  run  will  have  unfavorable 
impact  upon  exporting  countries:  There¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association  in  convention  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  29,  1964,  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Congress,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
quotas  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef  products 
into  the  U.S.  ports  of  entry  be  established 
with  principal  exporters  at  levels  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  those  in  recent  years;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  composition  of  imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  in  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  importation  of  primal  cuts;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
involved  in  any  negotiations,  it  be  at  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  vise  of  our  surplus  feeds; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies,  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  non-Government,  together 
with  heads  of  government  of  exporting  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  spend  much  time  discussing  the 
amendment  to  limit  imports  of  meat 
into  this  country,  because  I  think  the 
points  have  been  adequately  and  clearly 
and  lucidly  made  by  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken.  The  statistics  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  presentations  they  have 
made. 

I  have  listened  to  the  presentations 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  whfch  I  be¬ 
lieve  were  very  comprehensive. 

I  wish  to  read  now  from  representative 
telegrams.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Homer 
R.  Peterson,  American  International 
Charolais  Association,  Houston,  Tex.:. 

This  association  favors  limitation  on  im¬ 
port  of  beef  to  protect  our  independent 
cattle  industry  and  beef  purchase  subsidy 
would  be  very  objectionable  to  our  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  next  is  from  the  Texas  Brahman 
Association,  Houston,  Tex.: 

The  Texas  Brahman  Association  feels 
strongly  that  Government  buying  of  beef  is 
nothing  but  a  subsidy  and  should  not  be 
used  as  a  crutch  to  bolster  the  price  of  meat 
against  the  tremendous  flood  of  imported 
meat.  Quotas  should  be  rolled  back  past 
the  1962  and  1963  volume  which  is  roughly  11 
percent  of  the  market  today.  Suggest  quotas 
be  rolled  back  to  a  figure  equal  to  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  midfifties. 

The  next  is  from  the  Texas  &  South¬ 
western  Cattle  Raisers  Association, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  keep 
imported  beef  out  of  this  country.  Know 
your  deep  concern  and  believe  all  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking  cattlemen  will  back  you 
up. 


The  next  is  from  the  Texas  Angus  As¬ 
sociation,  Jacksboro,  Tex.: 

Strongly  urge  stricter  import  control  on 
foreign  beef.  Present  agreement  very  inade¬ 
quate  and  does  not  provide  lasting  solution. 
Government  beef  purchase  would  not  either. 
Urge  you  to  stand  for  more  limited  import 
quotas  instead  of  program  which  could  lead 
to  control  of  beef  industry. 

I  read  one  from  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  Feeders  Association: 

We  have  not  asked  for  the  program — 

That  refers  to  the  recently  announced 
Department’s  beef -buying  program — 

This  was  entirely  a  departmental  decision 
and  we  knew  it  was  being  talked  about  but  it 
came  entirely  from  the  Department.  We 
have  not  asked  for  it.  If  the  Department 
wishes  to  buy  beef  for  any  reason,  it  is  their 
prerogative. 

At  best,  it  could  have  only  a  temporary 
impact  on  this  market  because  their  funds 
are  limited.  Regardless  of  whether  they  buy 
or  do  not  buy,  we  intend  to  seek  an  appro¬ 
priate  solution  and  it  will  not  in  any  way  de¬ 
ter  our  efforts  toward  realistic  quotas  and 
we  should  work  toward  this  through  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  read  a  telegram  from  the  American 
Brahman  Breeders  Association  : 

American  Brahman  Breeders  Association 
strongly  objects  to  Government  beef  buying 
in  lieu  of  adequate  import  restrictions  or 
controls. 

I  read  a  telegram  from  the  Texas 
Hereford  Breeders  Association: 

The  directors  and  members  of  Top  of  Texas 
Hereford  Breeders  Association  urge  further 
action  on  and  greater  reduction  of  beef  im¬ 
ports.  Present  agreement  is  unsatisfactory 
and  not  acceptable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tone  of  these 
telegrams  is  in  opposition  both  to  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  to  the  announced  Government 
program  for  buying  beef. 

The  administration’s  proposal  for 
stopgap  beef  buying  would  not  solve  the 
problem  in  the  long  run;  it  would  only 
aggravate  it.  By  entering  the  market 
as  a  heavy  buyer  of  beef,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  create  artificial  market  de¬ 
mands  that  would  be  quickly  met  by  even 
greater  production. 

Increased  and  excessive  imports  have 
been  the  major  factors  in  upsetting  the 
normal  market  situation  in  the  United 
States.  By  freezing  these  imports  at  a 
high  level — a  level  that  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  present  situation — and 
then  purchasing  beef  in  the  open  market, 
the  Government  will  be  essentially  sup¬ 
porting  the  price  of  beef  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  exporting 
countries.  ' 

The  Government’s  proposal  for  beef 
buying  to  bolster  the  price  would  be  an 
entering  wedge  in  placing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattlemen 
have  long  resisted  subsidies  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations.  They  are  the  only 
breed  of  Americans  who  have  felt  that 
Government  controls  set  the  pattern  for 
a  regimented  economy.  They  do  not 
want  cradle-to-grave  security  under  Un¬ 
cle  Sam.  They  feel  they  would  run  a 
lesser  risk  if  they  could  be  given  a  favor¬ 
able  climate  in  which  they  could  sell 


what-  they  purchase.  They  have  been 
successful  in  resisting  Federal  subsidies 
and  controls.  The  fact  that  they  have 
been  successful  in  opposing  this  kind  of 
regimentation  and  dependence  on  the 
Federal  Government  and  subservience  to 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  a 
source  of  continued  embarrassment  for 
those  in  this  country  who  would  like  to 
see  our  entire  agrarian  economy  under 
Federal  control. 

I  believe  some  of  them  advised  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  follow  the 
philosophy  suggested  by  Mr.  Cochrane, 
to  the  effect  that  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  is  a  utility,  or  that  agriculture 
is  a  utility,  and  that  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  should  and  must  be  na¬ 
tionalized. 

I  am  daily  thankful  that  we  have  cou¬ 
rageous  and  independent  Americans  like 
the  cattlemen  who  intend  to  resist  this 
type  of  Government  encroachment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  fom  Nebraska 
as  a  means  of  creating  a  favorable  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  in  this  country,  where 
the  American  cattleman  can  market 
what  he  produces  in  a  free  market. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks  in  support 
of  the  Hruska  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 
and  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with  him 
and  others  who  have  spoken  for  it. 

.  I  come  from  a  State  which  is  two- 
thirds  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment — two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  extractive  industries 
are  highly  important  to  the  economy  of 
my  State,  and  the  greatest  of  these  in 
importance  is  the  livestock  industry. 
Millions  of  acres  of  grazing  land  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  this  industry.  The  com¬ 
mensurate  holdings  of  the  livestock  in¬ 
terests  to  supplement  their  grazing  lands 
consist  of  irrigated  ranches  and  valley 
farms  which  provide  hay  and  grain  to 
supplement  the  grazing  lands  and  for 
finishing  the  livestock  for  market.  So 
when  we  discuss  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  West,  we  are  talking  about  millions 
of  acres  of  publicly  and  privately  owned 
land,  in  addition  to  those  irrigated  val¬ 
leys  which,  taken  together,  unite  to  make 
the  cattle  country  of  the  West. 

The  U.S.  cattle  industry  is  sick. 

The  affliction  begins  at  the  ranch  and 
extends  into  virtually  every  segment  of 
the  economy  of  the  cattle  country.  In 
the  middle  of  the  economy — and  hard¬ 
est  hit  to  date — is  the  cattle  feeder,  the 
man  who  uses  grain  and  know-how  to 
convert  the  lean  range  animal  into  a 
luscious  steak  or  tender  roast.  Wherever 
he  is,  whoever  he  is,  he  lost  money,  or 
at  best  broken  even,  in  1963,  on  every 
animal  he  marketed. 

In  1964,  his  prospects  are  even  worse. 
I  have  a  large  file  of  communications  in 
my  office  from  feeders  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  livestock  industry.  I  have 
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one  letter  in  my  hand,  from  which  I  shall 
read  excerpts  because  it  comes  from  a 
man  whom  I  know  very  well.  He  is  not 
a  large  feeder  as  feeders  go,  but  he  is 
typical  of  feeders  in  my  State. 

He  says: 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter,  together 
with  enclosures  with  reference  to  quota  and 
tariff  control  on  imports  of  cattle  and  beef 
products.  X  think  a  fellow  on  the  firing  line 
as  you  are,  needs  a  close  liaison  with  his 
constituents  and  this  note,  is  to  give  you  the 
viewpoint  and  immediate  position  of  only 
one  of  those  constituents,  but  I  think  my 
present  status  as  an  Idaho  cattle  feeder  is 
quite  similar  to  at  least  90  percent  of  Idaho 
feeders. 

As  feeders  we  are  neither  large  or  small. 
We  have  in  our  feed  lots  the  year  round 
about  500  head.  We  try  to  move  these  at 
least  three  times  each  year,  so  we  have  a  total 
turnover  of  about  1,500.  These  cattle  are 
marketed  mostly  as  choice  and  good;  though 
we  do  feed  some  200  Holstein  steers  most  of 
which  grade  out  standard. 

Now  on  current  sales  we  are  losing  on  the 
average  of  $55  per  steer.  I  am  attaching  a 
sheet  (exhibit  A)  which  shows  a  breakdown 
of  cost,  feed,  labor,  taxes,  death  loss,  medical 
supplies,  etc.,  in  support  of  this  statement  of 
loss. 

At  one  of  our  livestock  auctions  yesterday, 
I  talked  at  length  with  the  owner  and  buyer 
for  a  small' killing^plant  in  this  area.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  (1)  imports  and  quotas, 

(2)  their  effect  on  prices,  and  (3)  hides  and 
prices  and  their  effect  on  dressed  beef  prices. 

He  states  further : 

I  understand  that  hides  today  are  worth 
5  cents  per  pound  or  less.  This  very  low 
hide  price  means  that  the  killer  must  in¬ 
crease  his  margin  on  dressed  beef  about  1 
cent  per  pound.  Thus  this  is  one  reason  beef 
prices  to  the  consumer  are  not  falling  as 
rapidly  as  fat  cattle  prices. 

There  is  rumor  (which  I  cannot  confirm) 
that  retail  merchants  are  not  dropping  their 
prices  to  consumers  as  rapidly  as  fat  cattle 
prices  fall.  They  offer  as  an  excuse  that 
they  anticipate  a  strengthening  in  price  and 
desire  to  maintain  as  much  as  possible  a 
uniform  price. 

He  continues: 

I  appreciate  that  no  retailer  likes  to  adjust 
his  prices  weekly;  but  this  is  small  consola¬ 
tion  to  a  feeder  who  has  been  riding  a  down 
market  for  6  or  8  months  and  all  the  while 
being  reminded  by  his  consumer  neighbor 
that  the  price  he  is  paying  is  off  but  little. 

In  summary;  The  cattle  feeder  is  in  a 
squeeze.  The  financial  losses  of  many  will  be 
crippling.  This  situation  is  a  result  of: 

(1)  Paying  too  much  for  feeder  cattle  as 
a  result  of  intense  competition  (N.B. — No 
feeder  feels  that  the  cowman  is  actually 
getting  more  than  he  needs  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Lower  feeder  prices  may  bring  distress 
in  this  segment  of  the  economy) . 

(2)  Increasing  imports  which  are  depress¬ 
ing  badly  our  cheaper  grades  of  meat. 
Cheaper  prices  on  low  grades  will,  of  course, 
reflect  on  intermediate  and  top  grades. 
N.B. — Yesterday  I  saw  sell  at  the  auction 
some  very  good  Holstein  steers  grading  stand¬ 
ard  at  $16  and  $17  per  hundredweight. 

(3)  The  hide  price  is  badly  depressed  due 
to  synthetics.  This  situation  may  continue 
indefinitely.  We  need  research  on  new  uses 
for  hides. 

(4)  With  a  situation  of  buyers  reluctantly 
holding  back,  and  sellers  pushing  to  sell, 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  being  consigned  to  packers  on  a  grade 
and  yield  basis.  This,  of  course,  tends  to 
decrease  competitive  bidding  by  packers.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  that  is  always  worse  on  a 
depressed  market.  Packers  who  can  get  their 
normal  markup  on  supplies  consigned  to 


them  find  little  incentive  to  increase  their 
prices  to  retailers. 

(5)  It  is  my  impression  that  the  feeders 
loss  has  not  yet  been  harvested.  In  other 
words  in  the  sale  which  has  not  yet  been 
made,  the  full  loss  is  not  yet  apparent  and 
the  banker  has  not  yet  encountered  stark 
reality.  I  believe  many  feeders  will  lose 
heavily  and  bankers  may  become  more  shy. 
The  entire  economy  of  agricultural  Idaho 
stands  ready  for  a  jolt.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 
I  believe  a  sound  collective  study  by  the 
industry  would  be  worthwhile. 

Then  he  supplies  a  breakdown  of  the 
cost  of  his  own  feed  lot  operations,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  is  losing  on  his  present  opera¬ 
tions  this  winter  $56.40  a  head.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  break¬ 
down  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break¬ 
down  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A. — Cost  Accounting  on  Choice 

Idaho  Steer  Bought  June  15,  1963,  Sold 

December  15,  1963 

Figures  herein  are  taken  from  our  files  and 
confirmed  as  approximately  correct  by  other 
contemporary  feeders. 

1.  We  assume  that  we  are  selling  at  an 
average  weight  of  1,150  to  1,200  pounds. 

2.  We  assume  that  we  have  fed  this  steer 
for  a  period  of  6  months  or  180  days  (it  takes 
about  this  long  to  assure  a  choice  grade) . 

3.  We  produce  much  of  own  feed  but  all 
feed  is  figured  at  market  price. 

4.  We  believe  other  feeders  who  are  selling 
at  the  present  time  are  experiencing  about 
the  same  results. 

5.  Following  is  a  breakdown  on  one  steer: 


Cost  of  steer  (June  15,  1963),  775 

pounds  at  $23 _ $178.  25 

Cost  of  grain  (feed  only),  $21  per 

hundredweight,  375  (number) _  78.  75 

Labor  and  feed  lot  maintenance,  8 

cents  per  day _  14.  40 

Taxes  (State  and  county) _  3.00 

Veterinary  supplies  and  services _  2.  00 

Death  loss  and  depreciated  sales  on 

ailing  2  percent _  4.  00 

Interest,  $200  at  6  percent  = 

$12x14  year..- _  6.00 


Total  cost _ _ _  286. 40 

Sale  (Dec.  15,  1963),  1,150  pounds 
at  $20 -  230.  00 


Loss  per  head _  56.  40 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  cattle  feeders,  when 
the  price  is  low,  to  hold  cattle  longer  in 
the  feedlots,  to  make  them  heavier  in 
the  hope  that  perhaps  the  market  will 
take  a  spurt  and  they  can  unload. 

I  know  that  part  of  the  business. 
Feeders,  rather  than  take  a  loss — as 
they  probably  should — will  feed  their 
cattle  to  an  excessive  weight.  I  have  fed 
cattle.  I  am  in  the  livestock  business  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  know  that  this 
temptation  is  always  present  on  a  down 
market.  Rather  than  take  a  loss,  we 
postpone  it  in  the  hope  that  a  sudden 
change  for  the  better  will  occur,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  recoup  our  losses. 

But  the  break  in  price  of  20  to  25  per¬ 
cent,  in  the  past  year  does  more  than 
affect  the  feedlot.  It  reaches  back  to 
the  replacement  stock,  the  animals  that 
will  soon  be  taken  from  the  farms  and 
pastures  to  be  fattened  in  the  feedlot. 
Those  feeders  who  stay  in  business  an¬ 
other  year  will  be  very  cautious  in  buy¬ 
ing  feeder  cattle. 

Cattlemen,  economists,  bankers,  and 


other  agricultural  experts  agree  that 
there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
ruinous  conditions. 

As  has  been  mentioned  by  every  Sen¬ 
ator  who  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
pending  amendment,  there  is,  first,  a  dev¬ 
astating  and  continually  rising  tide  of 
imports  which,  in  1963,  saw  a  record  of 
1,750  million  pounds  of  foreign  beef 
swamp  the  U.S.  market.  This  quantity, 
converted  into  steaks,  roasts,  hamburger, 
stew  meat,  processed  meat,  and  other 
beef  table  products,  would  supply  the 
beef  needs  of  every  American  family  for 
more  than  a  month. 

There  are  too  many  cattle  here  at 
home.  There  are  too  many  heavy  cattle 
at  home.  One  of  the  reasons  why  there 
are  too  many  cattle  lies  in  the  depressed 
prices  for  the  cows  that  should  be  sent 
to  market,  especially  the  border  cows  in 
the  dairy  herd  that  should  be  sent  to 
market,  but  on  which  the  salvage  value 
is  so  low.  The  beef  cattleman  will  take 
a  chance  on  getting  another  hundred- 
pound  calf  from  the  cow,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  dairy  farmer,  to  milk  the  poor  pro¬ 
ducer  for  another  year,  in  the  hope  that 
prices  for  standard  and  utility  grade  cat¬ 
tle  will  improve. 

One  and  three-quarter  billion  pounds 
of  beef  is  a  great  deal  of  beef. 

Depending  on  who  does  the  calculat¬ 
ing,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  between  3,500,- 
000  and  4  million  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

Had  those  animals  been  produced  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
have  consumed  more  than  20  billion 
pounds  of  feed  grain  equivalent — mostly 
surplus  feed  grain.  Moreover  had  those 
cattle  been  produced  in  this  country,  the 
process  would  have  provided  more  than 
100  million  additional  man-hours  of 
gainful  labor  in  a  Nation  which  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  serious  unemployment  problem. 

Most  of  the  imported  meat,  we  have 
been  told,  comes  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  It  amounts  to  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  imports.  Most  of  the  beef 
which  enters  this  country  is  of  standard 
or  utility  grade,  or  the  poorer  grade  of 
meat,  used  mostly  in  processing. 

The  short  and  simple  story  is  that 
there  is  too  much  imported  beef. 

This  has  caused  a  spreading  disaster 
in  the  farms,  ranches,  feed  lots,  and 
towns  and  cities  of  the  cattle  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  economy  of  these  areas 
is  dependent  upon  these  basic  industries. 

American  producers  will  not  get  back 
to  normally  profitable  operations  until 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
puts  a  stop  to  excessive  imports  of  low 
cost  foreign  beef. 

What  action  can  the  Government 
take?  It  can  move  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  administration,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  acting  through  the 
Tariff  Commission,  can  move  to  curb 
beef  imports.  Or  Congress,  acting  under 
its  constitutional  powers  to  “regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,”  can  im¬ 
pose  import  quotas. 

A  year  ago,  in  order  to  provide  effective 
protection  of  the  livestock  market  for 
the  American  producer  and  feeder,  I 
joined  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  in  cosponsoring  corrective  leg¬ 
islation.  Our  bill  was  introduced  last 
spring.  It  is  S.  557.  It  would  limit  the 
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importation  of  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  to 
an  annual  quota  of  the  average  for  the 
5  years  1958  to  1962,  inclusive,  with  a 
penalty  on  any  imports  exceeding  such 
quotas. 

We  received  adverse  reports  on  our 
bill  from  all  departments  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  and  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  hold  hearings  on  it. 

On  February  17,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  reached  agreements 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
two  principal  nations  which  export  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  amazing  “sellout”  of 
our  own  stockmen.  While  it  does  provide 
for  a  small  cutback  in  the  first  year,  the 
agreement  with  Australia  will  not  roll 
back  imports  to  a  reasonable  level,  but 
will  actually  permit  imports  to  increase 
from  274  million  pounds  in  1961  to  582 
million  pounds  in  1966. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  news¬ 
paper  article  published  in  Australia, 
which  indicates  that  the  Australians  be¬ 
lieve  they  made  a  fine  bargain  when  they 
induced  us  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  them  to  import  their  meat. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  “Meat  Pact 
With  United  States  Announced.” 

The  subtitle  reads : 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  signed  3- 
year  meat  agreements  with  the  United  States 
which  temporarily  restrict  their  exports 
slightly,  but  allow  for  progressive  increases. 

The  article  states,  in  part: 

The  Minister  for  Trade,  Mr.  J.  McEwen, 
commenting  in  Canberra  last  night,  said  the 
agreement  met  fully  Australia’s  objectives  in 
the  negotiations. 

The  agreement  met  Australia’s  objec¬ 
tives.  It  certainly  did  not  meet  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  cattle-producing  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  . 

Temporary  Limit:  Meat  Pact  With  United 
States  Announced — Australia  and  New 
Zealand  Have  Signed  3 -Year  Meat  Agree¬ 
ments  With  the  United  States  Which 
Temporarily  Restrict  Their  Exports 
Slightly,  but  Allow  for  Progressive 
Increases 

The  Minister  for  Trade,  Mr.  J.  McEwen, 
commenting  in  Canberra  last  night,  said  the 
agreement  met  fully  Australia’s  objectives  in 
the  negotiations. 

The  United  States  is  Australia’s  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  meat,  taking  about  70  percent  of  all 
our  exports  last  year  for  a  return  of  79,000 
pounds. 

Under  the  agreements  the  1964  import  fig¬ 
ures  set  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
represent  a  cutback  of  about  6  percent  from 
the  record  year  of  1963. 

Mr.  McEwen  said  the  agreement  covering 
Australian  exports  represented  a  new  phase 
in  the  trading  relations  with  the  United 
States: 

The  agreement,  announced  yesterday,  fol¬ 
lows  discussions  which  began  in  the  United 
States  in  January  after  American  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  complained  that  foreign  supplies  were 
damaging  their  markets. 

QUOTAS  TO  INCREASE 

The  agreement  limits  Australian  exports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  242,000  tons  in 
1964,  compared  with  shipments  of  132,000 


tons,  221,000  tons,  and  257,000  tons  in  each 
of  the  past  3  years. 

But  Australia’s  quota  will  rise  to  251,000 
tons  in  1965  and  to  260,000  tons  in  1966. 

In  each  succeeding  year  the  increase  is  to 
correspond  to  the  estimated  rate  of  increase 
in  the  total  U.S.  meat  market,  at  present  put 
at  3.7  percent  annually. 

Under  the  agreement,  Australian  under-N 
takes  to: 

Use  its  best  endeavors  to  limit  its  exports 
to  the  United  States,  of  the  better  quality 
cuts,  such  as  steaks  and  roasts,  to  about 
the  current  proportion  of  present  exports  to 
the  United  States,  and; 

Maintain  the  present  relationship  between 
beef  and  mutton  exports. 

The  agreement  is  for  an  indefinite  time, 
but  is  subject  to  review  every  3  years.  Either 
Government  may  end  it  at  the  end  of  a  cal¬ 
endar  year  on  180  days’  notice. 

The  agreement  with  Australia  covers  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  in  all  forms  other  than 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meats  and  live 
animals. 

The  agreement  with  New  Zealand  covers 
only  beef  and  veal. 

New  Zealand  has  agreed  to  limit  its  ex¬ 
ports  in  1964  to  103,000  tons,  in  1965  to 
107,000  tons,  and  in  1966  to  111,000  tons. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Australian  Ambassador,  Sir 
Howard  Beale,  accepted  the  limits  on  the 
understandnig  that  Australia’s  access  to  the 
U.S.  market  was  not  restricted  by  an  increase 
in  duties. 

Mr.  McEwen  said  in  Canberra  yesterday 
it  was  the  first  time  the  Australian  meat  in¬ 
dustry  had  secured  a  firm  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  access  into  the  U.S.  market. 

The  industry  also  had  a  guarantee  that 
it  would  enjoy  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  American  market,  which 
over  the  past  10  years  had  grown  by  about 
two-thirds. 

Mr.  McEwen  said  that  in  recent  years  the 
United  States  had  become  Australia’s  major 
market  for  beef  and  mutton. 

Over  the  past  6  years  Australian  exports 
of  these  commodities  to  the  United  States 
had  grown  from  virtually  nothing  to  about 
79,000  pounds  in  1963. 

These  exports  of  beef  represented  about  87 
percent  of  Australia’s  total  beef  exports  and 
the  beef  and  mutton  together  about  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Australian  meat  exports. 

“Because  of  the  predominance  of  the  U.S. 
market  in  our  meat  exports  it  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  to  all  sections  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  industry  that  continued  access  to 
this  market  should  be  secured  and  that 
prices  should  continue  to  be  profitable,”  Mr. 
McEwen  said. 

BREAKTHROUGH  FOR  EXPORTERS 

Mr.  McEwen  said  the  provision  for  growth 
in  the  world’s  largest  meat  market  repre¬ 
sented  the  first  major  breakthrough  for  agri¬ 
cultural-exporting  countries  in  their  fight 
to  get  an  assurance  of  expanding  access  to 
major  world  markets. 

The  precedent  established  in  the  United 
States  would  be  important  to  Australia  and 
other  meat-exporting  countries. 

It  would  help  them  in  their  efforts  in  the 
meat  group  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  negotiate  improved  con¬ 
ditions  of  access  to  world  markets  as  part 
of  the  Kennedy  round  of  international  trade 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  had  shown  by  example 
that  practical  arrangements  could  be  worked 
out  which  would  assure  agricultural-export¬ 
ing  countries  of  expanding  access  to  world 
markets  while  taking  into  account  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  domestic  producers. 

The  Minister  for  Primary  Industry,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Adermann,  said  the  agreement  would 
give  added  confidence  to  meatworks  proprie¬ 
tors,  who  had  to  spend  more  to  meet  new 
U.S.  inspection  requirements. 
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Mr;  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  most  sincerely  recommend  to 
Senators  that  they  support  the  Hruska 
amendment.  Its  support  is  certainly 
called  for.  It  is  the  one  avenue  left  to 
us  to  redeem  a  very  bad  situation  that 
exists  throughout  the  entire  cattle  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  livestock  industry  is  one 
segment  of  agriculture  that  has  resisted 
controls,  regulations,  and  subsidies. 
The  industry  has  taken  its  bumps 
through  the  years.  We  have  had.  good 
years  and  bad  years,  but  we  are  proud 
of  our  record.  All  we  ask — and  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  it  as  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers — is  fair  consideration  and  a  fair 
opportunity  to  supply  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  meat  products  of  our  farms, 
ranches  and  feedlots. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  first  week  in  January,  I  made  a  series 
of  farm  speeches  in  Wisconsin.  At  every 
meeting,  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
farmers  expressed  their  deep  concern 
over  beef  imports. 

On  January  14, 1  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  attitude  of  Wisconsin  farmers 
on  this  subject  and  the  impact  of  beef 
imports  on  farm  income  in  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  rela¬ 
ting  to  beef  imports  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  is,  of  course,  primarily  dairy 
country;  and  yet  I  heard  constant  protests 
about  the  impact  of  meat  imports  on  the 
dairy  as  well  as  the  beef  farmer. 

At  virtually  every  one  of  the  38  meetings 
which  I  addressed,  farmers  would  bring  up 
the  fact  that  meat  imports  were  hammering 
down  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  meat 
animals.  Every  dairy  farmer  is  in  the  beef 
business.  When  his  cows  no  longer  produce 
milk  efficiently,  he  culls  them  and  sells  them 
for  beef. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  meat  imports 
compete  directly  with  cow  beef.  The  im¬ 
ports,  like  the  cow  beef,  go  into  hamburgers 
and  wieners.  So  these  imports  contribute 
directly  to  the  surplus  production  of  milk  by 
driving  the  price  of  cow  beef  so  low  that 
instead  of  culling,  the  farmer  continues  to 
milk  cows  and  produce  the  extra  milk  long 
after  he  would  have  brought  the  cow  to 
market  if  the  price  had  been  adequate. 

This  is  the  way  imports  of  beef  from 
abroad  have  contributed,  and  contributed 
unfortunately,  to  our  dairy  surplus. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  provides  for  a  limitation  of  these 
imports  by  requiring  a  restriction  on  any 
import  program  that  interferes  with  a  farm 
price  support  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  imports  of  beef 
are  interfering  with  the  feed  grain  program, 
because  obviously  if  we  import  10  percent  of 
beef  from  abroad,  which  costs  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  we  are  not  going  to  con¬ 
sume  that  much  American  beef  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  going  to  eat  the  animals  that 
consume  the  feed  grain.  The  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  program  increases  accordingly  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense. 

So  it  interferes  with  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram. 

Second,  it  interferes  with  the  dairy  price 
support  program  because,  as  I  pointed  out, 
the  dairy  farmers  are  not  culling  their  cows 
because  they  cannot  get  a  sufficient  price  for 
them.  Why?  Because  of  the  great  inter- 
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ferenoe  and  impact  of  the  import  of  cow  beef 
from  abroad. 

So,  in  those  two  direct  ways  there  is  com¬ 
petition  with  our  price  support  program 
flowing  from  the  very  heavy  imports  from 
abroad. 

*  •  •  •  • 

But  X  would  like  to  stress,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Montana  suggested  the 
figures  a  little  while  ago,  that  beef  Imports 
are  now  approaching  something  like  10  or  11 
percent. 

When  imports  are  that  heavy,  and  we  have 
the  kind  of  inelasticity  of  demand  that  we 
have — people  neither  eat  a  great  deal  more 
when  the  price  of  beef  is  dropped  nor  a  great 
deal  less  when  the  price  increases.  If  we  did 
not  have  such  a  large  and  important 
amount — hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
imported  beef — the  price  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  it  is  now.  The  American 
farmer  cannot  sell  his  poultry  abroad  in 
Europe.  It  is  being  kept  out. 

We  are  having  a  very  tough  time  with  the 
Common  Market  in  relation  to  all  of  our 
agricultural  products.  Yet  we  are  import¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  meat  from  abroad. 
Of  course,  it  is  hammering  our  farmers  into 
the  ground.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
farmer  wanting  more  subsidies.  The  farmer 
wants  a  better  break  and  a  more  sensible 
opportunity  to  earn  an  income  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

***** 

I  hope  agricultural  vendors  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  exporting  meat  to  this  country,  if  they 
have  a  chance  to  read  parts  of  this  debate, 
will  consider  the  compilation  of  statutes 
relating  to  soil  conservation,  marketing 
quotas,  and  so  forth.  At  page  271  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  it  is  specified 
that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  article  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  his 
judgment  could  interfere  with  a  price-sup¬ 
port  program,  he  can  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  and,  through  the  Tariff 
Commission,  can  act,  in  effect,  not  only  to 
impose  quotas,  but  virtually  prevent  im¬ 
portations.  This  is  not  theory.  It  is  being 
done  all  the  time.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
with  beef  imports  if  there  is  a  situation 
in  which  we  cannot  arrive  at  voluntary 
quotas,  recognizing  the  necessities  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
dairy  fanners  are  hit  directly  and  hit 
hard  by  this  enormous  increase  in  beef 
imports.  Most  of  the  beef  imports  com¬ 
pete  with  cow  beef  which  goes  into 
wieners  and  hamburgers.  The  heavy 
imports  of  beef  have  driven  down  the 
price  of  culled  cows.  The  result  is  that 
a  source  of  income  which  dairy  farmers 
rely  on  very  heavily  has  dropped 
sharply. 

Furthermore,  the  beef  imports  have 
caused  lower  dairy  farm  income,  and  an 
increase  in  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  inas¬ 
much  as  fanners  are  now  less  willing  to 
cull  their  cows.  They  keep  them  pro¬ 
ducing.  They  do  so  because  the  price  of 
the  slaughtered  cow  has  been  driven 
down  by  imports  of  cow  beef.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  production  of  cows  that 
should  be  culled  increases  the  production 
of  milk  and  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  which 
deals  directly  and  forthrightly  with  this 
serious  problem. 

I  shall  support  the  Hruska  amendment 
also  because  I  feel  very  strongly  that 


there  should  be  a  modification  of  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
provide  that  when  imports  indirectly 
contribute,  as  most  imports  do,  to  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  feed  grain  price  sup¬ 
port  program,  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  seeking  to 
limit  imports,  because  increases  in  im¬ 
portation  of  beef  in  an  enormous 
amount,  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Obviously,  if  Americans  are  to  buy  tens 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  imported  meat 
instead  of  buying  domestic  meat,  our 
feed  grain  producers  are  going  to  lose 
the  market  for  millions  of  bushels  of  feed 
grain  they  would  otherwise  sell  to  Ameri¬ 
can  meat  animals.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  we  shall  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  price  support  program 
in  the  feed  grains  area.  After  all,  the 
only  purpose  of  feed  grains  is  to  feed 
them  to  animals  which  we  later  con¬ 
sume.  Therefore,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  see  that  this  great  increase  of  meat 
imports  is  directly  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program. 

DAIRY  IMPORTS  HIT  TAXPAYER,  CONSUMER 

While  the  import  of  meat  is  a  recent 
and  nagging  concern  of  our  Wisconsin 
dairymen,  the  import  of  dairy  products  is 
a  problem  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  and  of  direct  and  serious 
consequence  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  effect  of  dairy  imports,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  meat  imports,  is  two¬ 
fold.  First,  so  long  as  the  Government 
is  supporting  milk  prices,  ekch  pound 
imported  means  that  the  Government  in 
turn  must  buy  a  pound  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  to  support  the  price.  Second, 


imports  add  to  supplies,  and,  with  or 
without  price  supports,  serve  to  depress 
dairy  pi'oduct  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

Authority  to  regulate  imports  of  dairy 
products  is  contained  in  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  In  the 
administration  of  this  act,  specific 
quotas  have  been  established,  limiting 
the  import  of  specified  products,  but 
quota  limitations  can  be  circumvented 
through  the  shipment  of  other  products 
meeting  other  standards  of  identity. 

It  was  circumvented  through  the  but¬ 
ter  quota,  for  example.  That  lead  to 
the  importation  of  butter  oil.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  quota  was  established  for  but¬ 
ter  oil.  That  in  turn  was  circumvented 
through  the  importation  of  Exylona,  and 
following  that,  Junex. 

The  same  type  of  circumvention  occurs 
with  respect  to  all  other  products,  as  can 
be  noted  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
various  types  of  cheese.  The  figures  of 
dairy  products  imported  are  less  than 
precise,  because  many  products  are  im¬ 
ported  outside  of  quotas  as  products 
which  contain  substantial  quantities 
either  of  butterfat  or  solids-not-fat.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  a  new  product 
presently  coming  in  as  “chocolate 
crumb.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  showing  present  au¬ 
thorized  quotas,  together  with  admitted 
imports  of  specific  products  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961-62  and  1962-63,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Dairy  products:  Imports  and  established  import  quotas,  United  States,  fiscal  years 
% 

[In  pounds] 


Product 

Quota 

y 

Imports 

1961-62 

1962-63 

r 

Quota  products: 1 

Cheese: 

Cheddar. _ _ _ _ 

.  2,780,100 
11,500,100 
9,200,400 
>6,016,999 

2, 315, 570 
8,470,358 
5,832,812 
4,345, 618 

2,613,837 
9, 284, 380 
6,105,099 
4, 700, 778 

Italian-type  cow’s  milk _ _ _ _ 

Edam  and  Gouda _ _ _ 

Blue-mold _ _ 

Total . . . 

28,497,699 
707,000 
1,200,000 
500 
7,000 
1,807,000 
496, 000 
6,000 

20,964,358 

661,615 

1,200,000 

0 

6,000 
1,802,834 
469, 412 
5,992 

22,704,094 

672,709 

1,200,000 

0 

5,950 
1,803, 954 
379,948 
6,992 

Butter.- _ _ 

Bnt.t.p.roil  _  _  ......  _  , 

Dried  cream. _ _ _ _ _ 

Dried  whole  milk _ _ _ .... _ _ _ 

Dried  skim  milk _ _ _ _ 

Dried  buttermilk _ _ 

Malted  milk _ _ _ _ _ 

Nonquota  products: 

Cheese: 

Swiss: 

Emmenthalcr _ _ _ 

11, 589, 835 
4, 580, 255 
16,076,489 
2,263,228 
76, 130 
50, 706 
6,329,274 
12,367,628 

12, 544, 362 
5,031,690 
19,493,741 
2,373,511 
87,370 
71,651 
12, 861,  548 
6,021,644 

Gruyere _ _ _ _ _ 

Pecorino _ _ _ 

Roquefort _ _ _ _ - _ .... _ 

Gjfitnst  . 

Bryndza  ___  _  _  „  ..  ..  ^  _ 

Colby _  _ _  ...... _ 

Other  .  . . . 

Total.  Ir  Tir  .. 

53,333,545 

23,888 

2,850 

100,352,655 

0 

4,084,829 

58, 485, 517 
’274,915 
1,875 
87, 610, 080 
4, 740, 762 
3,300,600 

Condensed  milk  . 

Evaporated  milk  ....  . . .  . 

Cftsoin  _  _  _  . 

Frozen  cream _ 

Junes. _ _ .... 

i  Imports  under  license. 

>  Quota  Increased  in  March  1062  from  4,454,000  pounds. 

Source:  Dairy  Situation,  November  1963,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1962-63,  for 
example,  the  admitted  imports,  when 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  displaced  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  nearly  1  billion  pounds  of  milk. 
This  is  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
surplus  diary  products  purchased  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sup¬ 
port  the  farm  price  of  milk  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  aggregate,  imports  of 
dairy  products  have  reached  40  percent 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur¬ 
chases  for  price  support. 

I  stress  the  point  that  I  am  referring 
to  the  purchases  for  price  support,  not 
all  purchases.  That  does  not  include, 
of  course,  school  milk.  But  when  we 
recognize  that  1  billion  pounds  of  im¬ 
ported  milk  is  such  a  huge  percentage  of 
our  price  support  operation,  it  can  be 
seen  how  directly  and  expensively  this 
contributes  to  the  cost  of  the  dairy  pro¬ 
gram. 

One  of  the  greatest  pressures  on  the 
price  support  program  has  been  its 
alleged  cost.  When  this  is  considered, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  when  the  cost 
of  imports  is  included,  the  dairy  program 
is  adversely  affected  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  Congress  as  well. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  imports  of  frozen  cream.  For  the 
most  part,  this  cream  went  into  the  ice 
cream  market.  In  many  cases,  it  des¬ 
troyed  the  price  differential  which  we 
normally  can  expect  as  a  premium  for 
butterfat  used  in  the  production  of  ice 
cream  as  contrasted  to  the  price  received 
for  butterfat  if  made  into  butter. 

The  problem  of  import  control  is  a 
never-ending  one,  and  one  that  is  be¬ 
coming  very  difficult  to  handle.  Even 
though  imports  could  be  controlled 
under  present  law,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  administration — both 
Democratic  and  Republican — have  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  increased  for¬ 
eign  trade. 

As  a  measure  short  of  enforcing  tight 
quota  limitations,  at  present  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  entering  into  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  with  exporting  countries  to  limit 
their  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
However,  such  voluntary  agreements, 
normally  check — but  do  not  serve  to  re¬ 
duce — imports.  Furthermore,  under  vol¬ 
untary  agreements,  there  is  provision  for 
increasing  shipments  on  a  gradual  basis 
from  year  to  year. 

This  would  be  true  under  the  Hruska 
amendment,  but  at  least  it  is  limited  to 
population  increases.  This  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  basis  for  increase,  rather  than 
the  basis  of  consumption,  because  if  im¬ 
ports  are  related  to  the  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption,  the  new  market,  as  it  opens 
up  is  likely  to  be  taken  over  entirely  by 
foreign  farmers.  We  are  getting  into  the 
most  unfortunate  position  of  having  a 
price  support  program,  not  for  American 
fanners,  but  for  farmers  all  over  the 
world.  Even  this  rich  country  cannot 
afford  that. 

I  had  seriously  considered  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Hruska  amendment, 
to  include  dairy  products  in  the  quota 
limitations  relating  to  meat  products.  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  largely  because  I  shall  take  no  ac¬ 
tion  to  jeopardize  action  by  the  Senate 
on  the  amendment. 


However,  it  is  essential  that  the  Record 
show  loud  and  clear  that  the  present 
importation  of  dairy  products  is  evading 
section  22,  is  costing  the  taxpayer  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year,  is  adding  to  the 
dairy  surplus,  and  is  putting  downward 
pressure  on  the  cruelly  low  present  price 
support  for  milk. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  is  now  considering.  There  is  a 
drastic  need  for  immediate  action  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  legislation  which  will  curb  the  Ex¬ 
cessive  meat  imports  which  are  having 
such  a  damaging  effect  upon  our  domes¬ 
tic  livestock  markets.  Because  of  re¬ 
cent  events  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation  is  far  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past. 

Back  in  January  of  1963,  I  realized 
that  something  must  be  done  if  we  were 
going  to  protect  our  livestock  industry. 
Our  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  were  suf¬ 
fering  badly  at  that  time,  because  of 
the  meat  imports  which  were  flooding 
our  markets.  The  statistics  showed  that 
by  product  weight,  the  imports  for  1962 
were  up  41  percent  over  the  imports  of 
1961.  Now  the  imports  for  1963  are  up 
60  percent  over  the  1961  base. 

This  is  alarming  enough,  but  when 
we  consider  the  further  fact  that  im¬ 
ports  in  the  last  10  years  have  increased 
by  383  percent,  we  know  that  imports 
are  having  a  direct  and  significant  effect 
upon  the  local  market.  This  dramat¬ 
ically  emphasizes  that  corrective  action 
should  be  taken  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  livestock  industry  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  livestock  industry  in  this  country 
has  made  tremendous  growth  in  last 
several  years.  It  provides  food  and  fiber 
for  civilians  and  military  alike.  In  1948, 
cattle  numbered  a  little  over  77  million 
head,  whereas  in  January  of  1963  we 
had  over  103  million  head.  In  1940,  we 
Americans  consumed  8.23  billion  pounds, 
carcass  weight,  and  in  1962  we  con¬ 
sumed  17.3  billion  pounds.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  beef  has  increased 
from  the  1940  level  of  54.9  pounds  to  an 
estimated  95  pounds  in  1963.  While  the 
consumption  of  beef  has  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  and  the  health  of  oUr 
Nation  has  consequently  improved,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  imported  beef  has  skyrocketed, 
in  comparison  to  our  total  consumption 
of  meat  products.  If  we  compare  the 
year’s  consumption  in  1960  with  the 
year’s  consumption  in  1962,  we  find  that 
total  consumption  increased  4.3  percent, 


but  that  the  consumption  of  imported 
meat  increased  81.8  percent.  This  is 
significant,  because  every  time  someone 
takes  a  bite  of  foreign  beef,  one  less 
bite  of  American  beef  is  consumed. 
Consequently,  the  entire  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  is  affected. 

We  must  not  forget  the  tremendous 
impact  the  farming  community  has 
upon  the  Nation’s  economy.  Too  often, 
Congress  and  men  in  the  administration 
look  at  statistics,  and  say  that  since  such 
a  very  small  proportion  of  our  people 
are  farmers,  we  do  not  need  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  them.  That  is  not  the 
truth.  When  we  consider  the  farming 
community  as  composed  of  not  only  the 
farmers,  but  also  the  people  who  service 
the  farmers,  make  the  farm  equipment, 
the  automobiles,  and  all  the  other  re¬ 
lated  consumer  goods,  we  can  see  that 
the  farmer  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  Nation’s  economy. 

In  the  February  27  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  we  saw  the  report  of  the 
drastic  effects  that  lower  farm  incomes 
have  on  our  Nation.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  pointed  out  that  during 
1963,  farm  income  dropped  3  percent, 
while  the  general  consumer  income  in¬ 
creased  5  percent.  The  1964  picture  is 
even  worse.  The  present  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  further 
5-percent  drop  in  farm  income  this  year. 
Their  pessimism  seems  well  grounded,  in 
view  of  what  is  in  store.  Farm  income 
in  1963  was  $11.6  billion.  In  1962,  it  had 
been  $12.3.  If  we  have  another  drop  in 
farm  income,  as  is  estimated,  it  will  push 
farm  earnings  to  the  lowest  level  in  5 
years.  What  are  the  causes?  One  of 
the  principal  causes  is  the  low  price  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  marketplace  by  our  live¬ 
stock  men  across  the  Nation.  It  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  gi-eatest  single  factor 
in  the  disappointing  1963  farm  income 
cut  was  the  heavy  reduction  of  cattle 
prices;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  drop  in  cattle  prices  was  the  increase 
in  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  total  of  beef  and  veal  imports  for 
1963  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  1,750  million  pounds 
of  beef  which  is  roughly  11  percent 
of  this  year’s  consumption.  This  pound¬ 
age  represents  the  beef  from  3  Ms  to 
4  million  head  of  cattle.  Had  this  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  been  produced  entirely  in 
the  United  States  they  would  have  con¬ 
sumed  more  than  20  billion  pounds  of 
feed  grain  equivalent,  most  of  it  surplus 
feed  grains.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  our  feed  grain  surpluses  would 
have  been  affected  and  the  subsidies  we 
gave  for  them  if  we  would  have  reduced 
the  excessive  beef  imports  and  produced 
the  needed  meat  here  on  our  own  soil.  I 
think  the  result  would  have  been  an  im¬ 
provement  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
livestock  industry. 

I  have  delivered  several  speeches  on 
the  Senate  floor  concerning  the  need  for 
corrective  action  which  must  be  taken  if 
we  are  to  protect  the  American  livestock 
industry.  I  have  called  for  legislation 
realizing  that  legislation  was  needed  be¬ 
cause  I  believe,  and  properly  so,  that  the 
administration  would  refuse  or  fail  to 
act  under  its  authority  to  curb  the  ex¬ 
cessive  beef  imports.  Time  and  time 
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again  I  urged,  as  did  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  President  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreements  which 
would  bring  us  protection.  The  right  to 
make  such  agreements  had  been  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  in  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1956.  But  our  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  contin¬ 
ued  to  claim  that  beef  imports  were  not 
having  an  effect  upon  our  domestic  situ¬ 
ation.  The  administration  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  destitute  position  that 
our  livestock  men  were  in.  As  late  as 
November  2, 1963,  Secretary  Freeman  was 
asked  about  raising  beef  tariffs  during 
his  trip  through  the  West.  His  answer 
was  a  model  of  either  ignorance  of  the 
problem  or  lack  of  concern  for  it.  He 
said: 

At  this  time,  I  would  say  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  beef  imports  according  to 
our  most  careful  calculations,  are  adversely 
affecting  beef  prices  to  any  significant 
degree. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
Hodges,  in  January  of  this  year,  when 
asked  about  the  beef  import  problem, 
stated : 

I  do  not  think  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

He  then  went  on  to  make  his  famous 
statement  that  if  the  cattlemen  and  the 
livestock  people  of  America  would  quit 
“whining,”  they  would  be  better  off. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  former  Governor  of  his  State  of 
North  Carolina,  a  fine  friend  of  mine 
and  a  very  able  man,  that  that  state¬ 
ment  to  the  livestock  industry  and  the 
livestock  people  of  the  West  was  un¬ 
called  for  and  unwarranted. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  administration.  This  is  what  we,  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  who  are  repre¬ 
senting  our  constituents,  are  up  against. 
The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  across  the 
Nation  are  in  financial  straits.  They 
find  themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
cannot  help  themselves  because  the 
Federal  Government  refuses  to  curb  the 
excessive  imports  which  are  damaging 
our  domestic  markets.  They  have  en¬ 
countered  a  problem  with  which  they, 
who  have  remained  free  and  self-reliant, 
cannot  individually  handle.  They  have 
called  upon  us,  their  representatives,  to 
help  them. 

Even  though  we  have  repeatedly 
called  this  serious  problem  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  this  administration  plans  to  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  tariffs  on  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  crushing  blow  to 
the  livestock  man  who  has  assumed  he 
could  depend  on  his  government  to  pro¬ 
tect  him.  Not  only  has  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  responded  to  his  needs  but 
it  has  moved  to  further  crush  the  slight 
protection  that  he  did  have. 

The  livestock  men  had  been  promised 
by  Democrat  spokesmen  time  and  time 
again  that  this  administration  “would 
take  a  strong  stand  at  the  next  round  of 
negotiations  on  trade  and  tariffs.”  He 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  sympathetic  and  under¬ 
stand  of  the  needs  of  the  livestock  men. 
He  had  hoped  that  his  industry — his 


livelihood — would  not  be  destroyed  by 
the  unconcern  of  the  Government.  But 
the  administration  did  not  do  as  it  had 
led  the  livestockmen  to  believe.  It  did 
exactly  the  opposite. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  once  again  created  hope  in  the 
heart  of  the  livestock  man  when  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  called  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  tell  us  of  the  interest  that  he  now  had 
in  the  import  problem. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  called, 
and  I  was  present.  No  solution  was  of¬ 
fered  at  that  time,  and  none  was  held 
out  for  the  future.  This  was  encouraging 
because,  heretofore,  the  Department  had 
not  admitted  that  it  was  a  problem.  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  told  us  of  pending  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  countries  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Ireland,  and  Mexico.  He 
held  out  some  hope  but  never  did  he 
tell  us  what  he  was  going  to  do  or  what 
he  had  done.  Later  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture,  did  in  fact, 
negotiate  with  the  countries  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Australia  and  now  Ireland  and 
Mexico  and  they  came  to  an  agreement 
which  was  announced  on  February  17, 
1964T.  This  agreement  is  a  most  devas¬ 
tating  agreement.  It  guarantees  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  those  foreign  countries  at  a  level 
equal  to  average  of  the  1962-63  imports. 
The  agreement  establishes  imports  at  a 
level  which  has  heretofore  brought  great 
injury  to  our  livestock  men  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  rate  of  import  shall  in¬ 
crease  as  consumption  goes  up. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  is  helpful  to  America.  It  is 
no  rollback  of  imports;  it  is  a  sur¬ 
render  of  our  interests  to  the  foreign 
countries  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
We  must  remedy  this  situation  and  it 
can  be  remedied  by  passing  legislation. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  this 
agreement  was  made  with  three  con¬ 
ditions  which  were  demanded  by  the  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

I  should  like  to  state  three  interesting 
conditions  of  the  agreement. 

First.  That  their  relative  position  in 
the  domestic  market  not  be  changed. 

Second.  That  no  legislation  affecting 
trade  barriers  be  passed.  Think  of  it. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  were  saying  to  two  foreign 
governments  that  they  would  see  to  it 
that  no  legislation  would  be  passed  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  which  would  affect 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
countries.  I  would  be  surprised  if  this 
body  or  the  other  House  of  Congress 
would  stand  for  any  such  understanding 
as  has  been  incorporated  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  those  countries. 

I  repeat  that  point:  No  legislation 
affecting  trade  barriers  will  be  passed. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  reaffirm 
its  trade  policies  as  evidenced  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  implement 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
pass  legislation  reducing  the  excessive 
beef  imports.  There  is  not  a  Member  in 
this  body  who  is  asking  that  all  imports 
be  eliminated.  We  recognize  that  there 
is  some  need  for.  this  cheap  foreign  beef 
but  it  should  not  be  shipped  in  here  at 


the  rate  that  it  now  is.  Now,  11  percent 
of  domestic'  consumption  is  of  foreign 
beef.  The  'administration  has  prac¬ 
tically  guaranteed  that  that  consumption 
rate  will  continue.  This  is  not  realistic 
nor  is  it  fair  to  our  own  people.  We  need 
to  establish  a  quota  system  based  upon 
the  5-year  average  of  1958  through  1962. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader, 
shortly  after  the  announcement  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  of  the  agreement  with  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Australia,  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  which  would  .bring  about  a 
quota  based  upon  a  5-year  average.  I 
believe  this  discloses  an  attitude  in  the 
Senate  favorable  to  the  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  with  relation  to  beef  imports  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  We  now 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  of  the  points 
that  has  bothered  me  is  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming,  I,  and  most  other 
Senators  who  have  been  discussing  the 
problem  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
quota  situation.  There  has  been  very 
little  emphasis  on  the  tariff  problem. 
Regardless  of  the  amendment,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  unless  we  do  something  to 
make  that  problem  the  subject  of  special 
negotiation,  the  small  existing  tariffs 
that  we  now  have  will  be  reduced  by  50 
percent  or  will  perhaps  be  eliminated 
entirely.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct.  Hie 
Senator  may  recall  that  in  the  bill  I  in¬ 
troduced  in  January  1963  I  brought  that 
out  and  made  provision  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember  that. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was 
so  glad  to  cosponsor  it.  We  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  should  be  emphasized  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who,  hopefully,  will  be 
reading  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  This  is  a  very  important 
point.  In  all  the  colloquy  and  state¬ 
ments  I  have  heard,  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  situation  described  by 
the  Senator  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

We  need  to  establish  a  quota  system 
based  upon  the  5-year  average  of  1958 
through  1962,  This  average  would  come 
to  about  6.5  percent  of  the  annual  U.S. 
consumption  instead  of  11  percent.  It 
would  satisfy  the  basic  import  needs  of 
this  country  and  yet  permit  our  domestic 
industry  to  grow  and  expand. 

Since  the  agreement  was  announced 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  bring  real 
relief  to  the  livestock  industry  and  to 
repudiate  the  recent  agreement.  Now 
is  our  opportunity  to  show  our  true  in¬ 
tentions  and  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts. 
If  we  really  believe  that  imports  are 
hurting  our  cattlemen  and  sheepmen — 
and  they  certainly  are — action  should 
be  taken. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  bring  relief  to  the  livestock  industry. 
I  assure  Senators  that  every  livestock 
association  in  America  will  join  in  that 
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statement.  This  action  should  be  taken. 
We  have  waited  a  long  time  to  enact  leg¬ 
islation  which  will  correct  the  existing 
injustices. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  that  I  discovered  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1964.  It  was  placed  in  the 
Record  by  Representative  Beermann,  of 
Nebraska.  The  article  relates  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  adopted 
an  ordinance  on  this  subject.  This  city, 
in  one  of  the  feeder  States,  adopted  an 
ordinance  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any 
fresh  or  frozen  imported  beef.  The  or¬ 
dinance  was  passed  by  the  city  of  Bea¬ 
trice  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  im¬ 
ported  beef  for  use  by  its  consumers. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  to  think  that 
a  city  government  would  have  to  protect 
itself  from  imports  which  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
knew  there,  were  States  that  were  con¬ 
templating  the  adoption  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  and  now  we  learn  of  a  city  in  Ne¬ 
braska  that  has  adopted  an  ordinance 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  a  city  in  Nebraska  which 
adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  imported  meats  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  community.  It  was  mentioned  that 
certain  States  were  considering  the 
the  adoption  of  such  legislation.  At 
the  budget  session  of  the  Kansas  Legis¬ 
lature,  legislation  was  adopted,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  imported  meat  must  be  so 
marked  if  sold  and  served  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas,  which  shows  the  very 
great  concern  over  the  problem.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  bring  it  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  practical 
way  of  solving  the  problem,  but  when  a 
State  legislature — or  even,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  has  mentioned,  a 
city — sees  fit  to  adopt  laws  to  stop  the 
sale  of  imports,  it  indicates  the  extent 
of  the  livestock  problem  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  his  ability. 
I  know  how  cognizant  he  is  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Western  States,  especially 
Kansas.  In  the  colloquy  the  other  day, 
I  referred  to  the  State  of  Kansas.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  confirm  my 
statement.  I  think  the  fact  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  when  its 
solution  is  relegated  to  a  city,  or  even  a 
State.  Something  should  be  done  about 
it  by  the  U.S.  Government,  because  it 
has  the  ability  and  authority  to  do  it. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  their  votes 
will  tell  whether  they  are  more  loyal  to 
their  constituents  or  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  its  State  Department.  This  is 
a  vote  which  will  bring  protection  to  our 
livestock  industry  and  yet  permit  37  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  beef  to  be  imported  to 
meet  our  requirements. 

I  do  not  want  the  State  Department  to 
determine  the  economic  policies  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  our  industry 
should  be  saddled  with  that  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 


this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  Possible  Answer 

The  American  livestock  producer  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder,  sometimes  plaintively, 
sometimes  wistfully,  and  sometimes  mad  as 
an  old  treed  coon,  what  is  going  on  that 
allows  him  to  be  discriminated  against  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  meat  imports. 

Today  we  have  an  expression  of  this 
wondering  unhappiness  from  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers  Association  which  says, 
through  its  president,  Joe  Watt,  that  it  finds 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  domestic  stock- 
men  should  have  to  accept  such  an  un¬ 
realistically  high  base  period  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  the  1962-63  average  of 
imports  and  then  allow  a  3.7  percent  growth 
factor  per  year. 

“We  are  not  opposed  to  all  importation  of 
foreign  beef,”  said  the  association’s  statement 
in  a  statement  touched  with  a  note  of  sad¬ 
ness,  “but  we  do  feel  that  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  is  entitled  to  a  more  realistic  quota 
than  the  one  that  was  accepted.” 

Contrasted  with  the  universal  dismay  that 
has  beset  the  livestock  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  undisguised  relief  and  joy  with 
which  the  negotiation  of  this  very  easy  deal 
was  greeted  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  daily  bulletin  sent  to  U.S.  news  media 
by  the  Australian  Government’s  news  and 
information  bureau  in  New  York  said  John 
McEwen,  the  Australian  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  agreement.  McEwen  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  for  the  first  time 
the  Australian  meat  industry  has  secured 
“firm  assurance  of  continued  access  into 
the  U.S.  market,  together  with  a  guarantee 
that  it  would  enjoy  a  proportionate  share 
of  this  rapidly  expanding  American  market 
which  over  the  past  decade  had  grown  by 
about  two-thirds.” 

McEwen  noted  that  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  growing  pressure  both  from 
American  stockmen  and  from  Members  of 
Congress  to  “impose  very  restrictive  quotas 
on  imports.” 

“Thus,”  he  is  quoted  in  his  Government’s 
official  publication  in  this  country,  “in  our 
major  export  market  we  have  been  living 
more  and  more  precariously  with  no  secu¬ 
rity  of  continued  access  and  no  knowledge  of 
When  we  might  have  to  face  sudden  and 
sever  restrictions  of  such  an  order  as  to 
threaten  the  whole  stability  of  the  industry 
in  Australia.” 

America  represents  the  biggest  foreign 
market  for  the  export  of  beef  and  mutton 
and  wool  products  for  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  although  in  another  of  their 
news  bulletins  they  disclose  plans  to  take 
over  the  developing  red  meat  market  in 
Japan  which  is  making  a  major  transition  in 
its  dietary  habits  from  the  traditional  rice 
and  fish  of  the  past  to  the  more  western 
beef,  mutton,  and  lamb.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  American  stock  growers  prob¬ 
ably  would  like  to  share  in  this  market,  too, 
although  that  really  is  too  much  to  hope  for, 
seeing  as  kow  it  already  has  been  mitigated 
against  by  its  own  Government  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  the  Johnson  administration  in 
Washington. 

A  lot  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  this 
country  now  ask  themselves:  Why  should 
this  be?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  very 
apparent  discrimination  against  their  liveli¬ 
hood  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aussies  and  the 
New  Zealanders?  Like  all  Americans,  and 
particularly  the  many  thousands  who  came 
to  know  these  great  people  during  World 
War  II,  this  segment  of  the  U.S.  populace 
are  admirers  of  the  Aussies  and  their  neigh¬ 


bors  in  New  Zealand.  But  we  still  don’t 
like  being  discriminated  against. 

What  we  would  consider  to  be  a  partial 
answer  may  be  found  in  another  of  these 
Australian  news  bulletins.  Under  date  of 
January  30,  there  is  this  item: 

“Six  prominent  American  businessmen 
and  two  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  will  arrive  in  Australia 
on  March  7  in  an  official  U.S.  trade  mission. 
The  Australian  Government  senior  trade 
commissioner  in  New  York,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Menzies,  will  go  to  Washington  next  week 
to  brief  the  group  and  confer  with  U.S.  of¬ 
ficials.  The  group,  known  as  the  U.S.  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  mission  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  will  be  headed  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Unger 
of  the  Commerce  Department’s  international 
trade  section.” 

There  follows  a  listing  of  the  trade  dele¬ 
gation  membership:  Rufus  Goldsmith  of 
French  Fabrics,  New  York;  Elmer  J. 
Hankes,  Tector  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Elmer  W. 
Klapmeier,  Blaw  Knox,  New  York;  F.  Gilbert 
Lamb,  Lamb-Weston  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg,; 
Abraham  I.  Savin,  of  Edward  Balf  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  and  Eugene  M.  Lang  of  Re¬ 
sources  and  Facilities  Corp.,  New  York. 
This  group  expects  to  stay  in  Australia  until 
March  26. 

Does  this  give  anyone  a  clue  as  to  the 
disadvantageous  agreement  worked  out  as 
regards  beef  and  mutton  imports  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand? 

The  Johnson  administration  very  patently 
is  selling  the  U.S.  stockman  down  the  river, 
in  return  for  manufactured  goods  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  hard  goods  producers  of  this  country 
will  be  allowed  to  prosper  while  the  farmer 
and  rancher  and  all  the  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  depend  on  their  industry  for 
their  economic  base,  are  allowed  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  reference  to  the  announcement  of 
last  weekend  that  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Freeman  was  initiating  two  beef 
purchase  programs  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  prices  for  producers. 

He  announced  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  buy  substantial 
quantities  of  beef  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  needy  families.  I  am  one 
of  many  who  asked  that  the  Secretary 
start  such  a  program,  and  am  glad  that 
he  finally  did.  But  I  am  amused  at  the 
timing  of  the  announcement.  It  was  re¬ 
leased  just  at  a  time  when  pressures  in 
the  Senate  were  mounting  to  curb  ex¬ 
cessive  beef  imports.  It  was  made  in  an 
effort  to  placate  the  livestock  man  and 
demonstrate  to  him  the  “great”  concern 
this  administration  has  for  the  beef  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  programs  will  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  prices,  but  not  a  lasting  or 
permanent  one.  The  livestock  man  does 
not  seek  to  have  his  industry  sup¬ 
ported  by  Government  purchasing  and 
he  knows,  that  while  the  purchasing  has 
an  effect,  it  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  excessive  beef  imports. 

The  administration’s  action  reminds 
me  of  a  speech  I  delivered  here  on  the 
floor  on  January  27  of  this  year  con¬ 
cerning  the  beef  imports  problem.  I 
titled  that  speech  the  “Political  Smoke 
Screen  on  Livestock  Imports.”  In  that 
speech  I  discussed  the  way  in  which  the 
administration  had  shuttled  every  issue 
by  smoking  a  big  thing  out  of  little  deeds. 
Both  Democrat  administrations  pro¬ 
mised  the  livestock  men  that  “a  strong 
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stand  would  be  taken  when  this  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  upcoming  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence”.  We  are  now  preparing  to  go  to 
the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  on 
the  GATT,  and  the  administration  is 
planning  to  eliminate  or  reduce  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  the  tariffs  on  beef 
and  mutton  products. 

I  do  not  believe  the  administration 
has  even  been  honest  with  our  cattle¬ 
men.  It  sends  out  its  little  spokesmen 
to  talk  big  and  then  it  refuses  to  act  in 
order  to  protect  the  industry. 

We  need  help — not  unfulfilled  prom¬ 
ises.  We  need  legislation  and  not  a 
further  study. 

I  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
White  House.  A  large  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  went  there  to 
discuss  the  tragic  condition  of  the  wool 
textile  industry.  I  am  hopeful  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  correct  these  damaging 
conditions. 

As  hopeful  as  I  am,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  smokescreen  that  went  up 
last  year.  In  January  1963,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  led 
another  group  to  the  White  House  for 
the  same  purpose;  to  wit,  to  get  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  imports  of  wool  products. 
The  President  promised  to  propose 
“within  a  month”  measures  to  limit  im¬ 
ports.  No  legislation  was  considered  be¬ 
cause  the  President  had  promised  to  do 
something.  After  the  month  had  ex¬ 
pired,  no  legislation  was  considered  be¬ 
cause  we  were  told  the  President  was 
studying  the  matter.  Now,  over  a  year 
later,  we,  Members  of  Congress,  go  hat 
in  hand  once  again  asking  the  same 
thing.  Will  we  get  help?  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  to  wait  another  year  to  answer  that 
question. 

Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  help  the 
cattle  industry,  and  I  hear  the  same 
Democrat  spokesman  asking  that  we  not 
hurry  into  this.  “We  need  to  study  it.” 
I  introduced  legislation  on  January  27, 
1963,  to  limit  beef  imports,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  higher  tariffs  on  wool.  The  admin¬ 
istration  studied  that  bill,  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  bills,  and  then  wrote  adverse  reports 
on  all  of  them.  While  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  studying  and  Congress  was  fidg¬ 
eting,  I  watched  the  situation  deteriorate 
until  finally  in  January  of  this  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  imports  were  contributing  to  the 
problem.  Now,  in  March,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  comes  nobly  forward  and  offers 
to  buy  some  beef  to  improve  prices  to 
producers. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  the 
primary  reason  for  announcing  the  beef 
purchase  programs  was  to  placate  the 
livestock  men  and  to  soften  the  public 
pressures  which  are  demanding  that 
beef  imports  be  restricted.  As  long  as 
we  have,  this  administration  which  does 
not  understand  the  livestock  industry,  or 
its  needs,  we  will  not  get  administra¬ 
tive  relief  that  will  be  satisfactory.  I 
think  this  point  was  substantiated  when 
the  majority  leader  and  the  majority 
whip  introduced  legislation,  which  I  co¬ 
sponsored,  calling  for  a  quota  equal  to 
a  5 -year  average  of  beef  imports.  I  did 
not  agree  with  their  base  years,  but  I 
joined  them  because  I  hoped  that  they, 
being  Democrats,  and  closely  allied  with 
the  administration,  might  get  more  fa¬ 


vorable  treatment  than  we  had  received. 
And,  further,  any  5-year  base  is  better 
than  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
State  Department  which  calls  for  a  quota 
equal  to  the  average  imports  for  the  2 
years,  1962-63,  which  were  the  highest 
beef  import  years  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  make  the  record  clear,  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  a  friend  of  the  cattle¬ 
man  or  sheepman  as  long  as  it  refuses 
to  establish  reasonable  quotas  on  crip¬ 
pling  imports. 

THE  BEEF  IMPORT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
many  Senators  have  understandably 
used  the  Hruska  amendment  as  the  basis 
for  voicing  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
high  level  of  beef  imports. 

I  personally  believe  the  discussion  has 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  providing  a 
good  deal  of  helpful  information  on  the 
problems  of  the  livestock  industry.  It 
has  also  created  an  opportunity  to  let 
the  administration  and  the  world  know 
of  the  intensity  of  opposition  to  the  un¬ 
restricted  importation  of  beef  into  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  our  own 
beef  industry  is  already  staggering  under 
low  prices  resulting  from  various  factors, 
such  as  low-cost  feed,  increased  domestic 
production,  and  the  purchase  practices 
of  the  food  chains. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  at  the 
realism  which  has  crept  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  during  the  last  2  days. 

The  case  against  unrestricted  importa¬ 
tion  of  beef  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
hurt  by  efforts  of  some  persons  to  blame 
imports  entirely  for  low  cattle  prices, 
when  the  facts  are  it  is  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  contributing  causes. 

But  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Hruska  amendment,  the  record 
reflects  that  import  levels  are  being  pro¬ 
tested  in  the  full  knowledge  that  there 
are  other  factors  contributing  to  the 
present  critical  livestock  situation. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  going  to  win 
more  real  consideration  for  livestock 
problems  if  the  public  knows  that  the 
critics  are  taking  account  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved,  than  if  there  is  an  obvious 
refusal  to  recognize  more  than  a  single 
cause  of  the  disastrous  livestock  market 
levels. 

I  was  pleased  that  a  great  rally  of 
livestock  producers  in  southwest  Iowa 
recently,  while  condemning  the  level  of 
imports,  also  called  for  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  to  improve  its  production  and 
marketing  practices. 

I  have  been  pleased  that  there  is  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  Senate  of  the  serious 
effect  of  the  increasing  monopolization 
of  the  retail  food  business  and  the  effect 
of  that  on  livestock  prices. 

The  livestock  and  meat  situation  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  January  shows  that  in  1954 
farmers  got  65  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
a  consumer  spent  for  beef.  In  the  year 
1964  that  has  dropped  10  cents,  to  only 
55  cents.  Obviously,  marketing  is 
absorbing  a  considerable  part  of  con¬ 
sumer  meat  budgets  that  the  livestock 
producers  need  to  stay  solvent.  Several 
of  us  have  called  for  investigations  of 
this  factor.  I  have  had  a  measure  be¬ 
fore  Congress — one  of  the  first  bills  I 


introduced  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate — 
to  outlaw  vertical  monopoly  integration 
in  the  livestock  production,  meatpacking, 
and  retail  business.  I  hope  that  hearings 
on  the  bill  would  develop  facts  about  the 
effect  of  vertical  integration  and  chain 
retailing  on  the  industry. 

We  need  to  get  down  to  serious  busi¬ 
ness,  clear  across  the  board,  on  the 
present  situation  of  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  future  of  that  industry  if 
present  conditions  are  not  corrected.  We 
should  deal  with  imports,  t.  be  sure,  but 
also  with  feed  price  policies,  with  verti¬ 
cal  integration,  with  chain  marketing 
and  purchase  practices — the  whole 
gamut  of  problems  that  affect  our  live¬ 
stock  producers.  I  would  be  eager  to 
join  all  Senators  deeply  concerned  with 
this  problem  in  a  real,  all-out  program 
in  the  field. 

Livestock  production  is  South  Dakota’s 
greatest  source  of  income.  No  other 
State  in  the  Union  draws  as  high  per¬ 
centage  of  its  per  capita  income  from 
cattle  as  South  Dakota.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  agricultural  income  is 
from  beef  and  pork  and  mutton,  poultry 
and  dairy  products. 

South  Dakota’s  future  is  irrevocably 
tied  to  development  of  her  livestock 
.capacity.  Development  of  livestock 
production  on  a  sound  basis  is  of  the 
highest  priority  for  our  State. 

I  applaud  those  who  have  drawn  na¬ 
tional  attention  to  the  serious  beef  situa¬ 
tion  today. 

I  might  observe  that  hog  prices  and  egg 
prices  are  also  critically  low.  And  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  much  the  same  situation 
prevails  with  reference  to  dairy  products. 

I  am  also  deeply  appreciative  that 
many  of  the  stockmen  who  are  contact¬ 
ing  me  do  not  want  to  endanger  the 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation  by  attaching 
to  this  urgently  and  quickly  needed 
wheat  and  cotton  bill  nongermane  mat¬ 
ter,  involving  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  which  is  properly  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  opposed  by  the  administration, 
whose  support  we  desperately  need  to 
pass  this  wheat  and  cotton  legislation. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  Stock  Growers  Association  has 
so  advised  me  within  the  past  48  hours. 
That  association  is  prepared  to  present 
its  case  to,  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  are  di¬ 
rectly  concerned. 

Three  of  the  Nation’s  major  farm  orga¬ 
nizations  are  strongly  opposed  to  adding 
a  beef  import  amendment  to  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill.  The  National  Grange 
has  advised  every  Senator  that  no 
amendments  offered  to  date,  including 
the  livestock  amendment,  should  be 
adopted,  lest  they  endanger  prompt  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  master 
of  the  grange: 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  amendments  about 
which  we  have  been  informed  wUl  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  recognizes  the  fact 
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that  imports  have  been  a  real  problem 
so  far  as  the  livestock  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  that  is  so,  and  the 
cotton  and  wheat  provisions  are  in  the 
bill  already,  what  is  wrong  with  adding 
this  provision  to  make  it  a  better  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  difficulty  with 
that  procedure  is  that  we  are  already  in 
the  planting  season  for  spring  wheat, 
and  in  the  cotton  planting  season.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  add  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  measure  as  it  now  stands 
before  the  Senate;  it  must  also  clear  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  must  win 
administration  support.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  very 
carefully  evaluated  all  the  obstacles  that 
we  would  be  up  against  in  securing  pass¬ 
age  of  the  bill.  The  committee  reached 
the  judgment  that  we  would  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  getting  a  bill  through 
the  other  body  in  time  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  if  we  encumbered  it  with  amend¬ 
ments,  no  matter  how  desirable  they 
might  be,  when  it  was  quite  clear  that 
that  would  result  in  long  delays  in  the 
other  body  and  doubtless  in  withdrawal 
of  essential  administration  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  go 
a  little  further  into  this  point,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  Senator’s 
last  sentence  hit  on  the  crux  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
Members  of  the  House  should  object  to 
the  import  restriction  on  beef  and  live¬ 
stock  any  more  than  the  Senate  would. 
Members  of  the  House  are  probably  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  problem 
than  we  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
objections  come  solely  from  the  admin¬ 
istration.  There  have  been  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  bill,  with  this  type  of 
restriction  on  it,  might  even  be  vetoed 
by  the  President.  Is  there  anything  to 
that  rumor? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  White  House  on  a  matter  of  that 
kind.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  my  best 
judgment — and  I  am  speaking  now  only 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate — that  we 
would  lose  vitally  needed  administration 
support  for  this  measure  if  we  added 
the  beef  import  amendment  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So,  in  effect,  what 
the  Senator  is  really  saying  is  that  Sen- , 
ators  and  Members  of  the  House  who 
feel  that  something  should  be  done  to 
protect  an  industry  as  vital  as  the  cattle 
industry  are  being  opposed  all  the  way 
through  by  the  administration,  and  no 
one  else. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  at  all.  The  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
introduced  a  measure  sometime  before 
the  present  amendment  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  substantially  the  same 
thing.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  We  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  the  possibility  of  holding  hear¬ 
ings  on  it,  and  he  has  given  every  indica¬ 


tion  that  he  has  that  intention.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  is  basically  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  alarmed  by  what 
I  have  heard.  Can  the  Senator  name 
one  Senator  who  intends  to  support  the 
bill  but  who  would  vote  against  it  if  the 
Hruska  amendment  were  added? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  Senator? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  properly 
state  how  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  bill,  with  or  without  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  challenge  the  Senator 
to  produce  the  name  of  one  Senator  who 
will  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is,  but  who 
would  vote  against  it  if  the  Hruska 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
other  Senators.  I  can  only  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  in  my  judgment  we  are  in  a 
race  against  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  understand  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  are  in  the  fields  now  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  The  spring  planting 
season  is  on  us.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  are  not  only  up  against  the 
problem  in  the  Senate,  but  we  must  also 
clear  the  other  body.  It  is  the  carefully 
considered  judgment  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  our  best  chance  of  obtaining  quick 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  send  over  a  clean  bill  that  relates  to 
the  problems  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and 
not  encumber  the  bill  with  controversial 
amendments,  no  matter  how  desirable 
they  might  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  or  to  me.  We  are  up  against 
a  time  deadline. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  ex¬ 
pect  to  vote  for  the  Hruska  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  I  do  not  expect 
to  vote  for  the  Hruska  amendment.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  bill  have  ad¬ 
ministration  support? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  on 
that  question,  but  I  will  support  it, 
whether  the  administration  supports  it 
or  not.  The  bill,  I  believe,  is  now  in 
line  with  the  President’s  views  in  his 
farm  message,  but  I  have  no  statement 
directly  on  it.  We  are  discussing  a 
wheat  and  cotton  bill,  on  which  we  not 
only  need  administration  support,  but 
needs  to  go  to  the  House  in  a  way  that 
will  enable  it  to  be  speedily  passed  by 
that  body.  We  must  keep  controversial 
matter  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  the  matter  of  speed 
with  reference  to  wheat,  the  wheat  por¬ 
tion  applies  to  winter  wheat,  which  was 
planted  months  ago. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  particular 


panic  about  spring  wheat.  We  do  not 
intend  to  encourage  overproduction. 
The  few  hours  time  it  would  take  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Hruska  amendment  would  not 
hurt  the  wheat  producers,  even  though 
they  are  spring-wheat  producers. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  challenge  him  to 
name  10  Representatives  who  would  vote 
for  the  agricultural  bill,  but  who  would 
vote  against  it  if  the  Hruska  amendment 
were  added  to  it.  Congress  wants  to 
adopt  the  Hruska  amendment,  but  it 
faces  the  threat  that  the  administration 
is  against  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
how  Congress  feels  about  the  Hruska 
amendment,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
any  amendment  as  substantial  as  the 
Hruska  amendment,  an  amendment  that 
affects  the  whole  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States,  that  affects  very  directly 
the  bargaining  power  of  our  negotiators 
who  are  preparing  for  serious  tariff  and 
trade  discussions  in  Western  Europe  very 
shortly,  would  provoke  substantial  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  other  body,  as  it  has  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  one  has  said  that 
this  amendment  is  not  good  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  No  Senator  has  said  that  the 
trade  agreement  entered  into  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  was  a  good  thing 
for  agriculture. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  are  a  good 
many  things  that  we  could  do  to  the  bill. 
We  could  add  resolutions  in  favor  of  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  we  are  facing  an 
emergency.  People  are  going  broke,  and 
banks  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  .  I  am  concerned 
about  the  $600  million  drop  that  our 
wheat  farmers  face.  That  is  right  upon 
us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  voted  against  the  amendment 
that  became  law,  which  provided,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  the  price  control  or  price 
support  had  to  be  set  at  a  point  where 
it  would  not  add  to  the  CCC  stocks,  or 
else  the  price  would  be  reduced  50  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  must  all  make 
our  own  judgments  on  legislation.  It  is 
my  personal  judgment  that  if  this 
amendment  is  added  to  the  bill,  it  will 
decrease  the  chance  of  the  passage  of 
basic  legisaltion  for  wheat  and  cotton  in 
time  for  the  1964  crop.  However,  there 
is  another  legislative  route  that  can  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  im¬ 
ports  of  beef. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  State  Department  and  meat  im¬ 
porters  will  fight  that  other  route  just  as 
they  are  fighting  this  proposal.  This 
amendment  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  Senators,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  to  say 
whether  they  are  for  American  agricul¬ 
ture  or  against  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  see  it  that 
way.  I  believe  this  amendment  could 
very  well  lead  not  only  to  its  own  defeat, 
but  to  the  defeat  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  at¬ 
tached.  That  is  my  judgment  as  to  ex¬ 
actly  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
disagreeable,  but  the  Senator  continues 
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to  repeat  that,  yet  he  will  not  name  a 
Senator  who  will  say  that  he  favors  the 
agriculture  bill  but  will  vote  against  it 
with,  the  Hruska  amendment  attached; 
nor  can  he  name  a  dozen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  would 
vote  against  it  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  Senator’s  impression.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  probable  action  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  indicating  to  the  Senator 
that  there  are  two  other  matters  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
need,  first  of  all,  the  vigorous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  the  administration, 
if  we  expect  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement,  please. 

The  Senator  knows  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  enact  major  farm  legislation. 
The  farmers  comprise  only  about  8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  population.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  vigorous  and  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  administration  if  we  are  to 
pass  a  major  farm  bill  in  time  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  farmers  in  1964. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  asking  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  rejected  because  the  adminis¬ 
tration  wants  it  to  be  rejected? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  asking  that  it 
be  rejected  because  that  is  one  factor. 
The  other  factor  is  my  own  judgment. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  entitled 
to  his  judgment.  But  my  judgment  is 
that  if  the  amendment  is  added  to  the 
bill,  there  will  be  built-in  delay  in  the 
other  body  that  will  defeat  any  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  passage  of  farm  legislation  this 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  entirely  the 
Senator’s  conclusion;  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  greater  com¬ 
passion  for  farmers  and  more  sympathy 
with  the  problems  that  arise  because  of 
the  import-export  situation,  than  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Only  the 
other  day,  I  rose  in  the  Senate  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  textile  industry.  But 
whatever  those  problems  have  been,  I 
have  not  come  to  the  Senate  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  rider  to  any  bill  to  provide  quotas 
summarily.  I  would  hold  that  you  must 
at  least  give  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  committee  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  problem,  to  discuss  and 
present  what  the  various  implications, 
ramifications,  and  repercussions  might 
be  if  hasty  action  were  taken. 

Senators  are  interested,  and  have  every 
right  to  be  interested,  in  the  great  volume 
of  imports  of  meat  products  and  the 
damage  of  the  livestock  industry  in  their 
States.  They  have  every  right  to  explain 
the  problem  and  to  arouse  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  not  only  of  Senators,  but  of  the 
administration  and  the  country,  as  to  the 
problems  which  result  from  importing 
meat  products  in  great  volume  into  the 
United  States.  They  have  made  their 


case,  and  it  has  been  an  excellent  case. 
But  I  believe  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
attach  the  Hruska  amendment  to  the 
bill;  and  I  will  tell  Senators  why. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  that  this  proposal  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  has  primary  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Executive  took  ac¬ 
tion  without  the  slightest  notice  to  or 
consent  of  committees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  because  it 
was  carrying  out  foreign  policy,  which 
is  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  suggesting  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  took  action  illegally? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  read  from  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  one 
of  the  finest  lawyers  in  this  body.  I  ask 
him,  How  on  earth  can  a  statute  over¬ 
ride  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  Executive  has  the  right 
to  negotiate  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Nation.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
clause  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
just  read,  the  administration  conducted 
those  negotiations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  where  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  disagree. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Executive  has  of¬ 
fered  no  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi¬ 
cation.  Congress  has  the  power  to  col¬ 
lect  taxes.  There  is  no  way,  by  statute, 
that  Congress  can  delegate  the  authority 
which  the  Congress  says  belongs  to  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Even  taking  on  its 
face  the  assertion  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  fact 
is  that  even  though  Congress  has  such 
authority,  certain  committees  have  pri¬ 
mary  jurisdiction  over  these  proposals. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  well  knows 
that  even  if  the  Hruska  amendment  were 
attached  to  the  bill,  he  could  go  back 
home,  beat  his  breast,  and  say,  “See  what 
we  did  in  the  Senate.”  But  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  having  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  being  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate,  he 
knows  full  well  that  the  amendment 
would  never  survive  a  conference.  He 
will  only  have  made  his  case;  and  he  has 
already  done  that. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
debated  the  amendment;  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  has  debated  it.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  has  debated  it.  All  Senators 
who  have  debated  it,  have  debated  it  well. 
The  Senators  who  have  debated  it  have 
impressed  me.  But  still  I  cannot  vote 


for  the  amendment.  I  cannot  do  so  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  been  told 
by  the  administration  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  involves  many  implications  that 
should  be  discussed  within  a  committee. 
I  am  in  accord  with  that  view. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  ask 
me,  “What  about  textiles?”  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  tex¬ 
tiles.  Exhaustive  hearings  were  begun 
in  1958,  and  continued  through  1959  and 
1960.  We  are  still  working  in  1964  for 
something  to  be  done  about  textiles. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  not 
succeeded  in  having  anything  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  am  I  discouraged? 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not 
discouraged.  We  are  gaining.  We  are 
still  trying.  The  reason  why  little  has 
yet  been  accomplished  is  that  there  are 
problems  in  this  troubled  world.  The 
problems  are  not  all  white,  and  not  all 
black.  Many  things  are  involved  in  the 
negotiations.  And  many  negotiations 
are  involved.  Problems  cannot  be  solved 
within  the  hour.  Time  usually  adds  new 
complications.  They  must  be  studied. 
Advances  to  be  worthwhile  come  slowly. 
Satisfactory  solutions  cannot  be  stam¬ 
peded.  The  process  must  be  orderly: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  must 
be  not  only  tenacious  about  his  point 
of  view;  he  must  be  patient,  as  well.  I 
try  to  have  the  patience  of  Job.  I  can 
wait.  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  not 
accomplished  our  objective  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  lost  our  cause.  Our 
cause  is  as  much  alive  today  as  it  was  in 
1958. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  Senators  who  support  the  Hruska 
amendment  have  made  a  good  case. 
However,  if  the  amendment  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bill,  the  bill  might  be  jeop¬ 
ardized. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  if  I  know  of 
one  Senator  who  would  vote  against  the 
bill  if  the  Hruska  amendment  were  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  The  Senator  is  looking  at 
him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  Are  there 
any  others? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  suggest¬ 
ed  that  I  name  one.  If  he  would  give 
me  time,  I  might  name  15.  If  he  would 
give  me  more  time,  I  might  name  50. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator 
challenged  me  to  name  one.  I  say  that 
he  is  now  looking  at  one. 

If  we  begin  to  encumber  the  bill  to  the 
point  that  it  becomes  cumbersome  to  the 
point  where  it  will  involve  serious  in¬ 
ternational  implications,  I  think  we 
shall  be  doing  a  disservice. 

No  one  in  the  United  States  cares  more 
about  the  cattlemen  of  the  Nation  than 
does  the  President.  He  is  a  cattleman 
himself.  If  he  does  not  understand  the 
problems  of  cattlemen,  I  have  missed 
my  guess.  The  President  is  a  patriotic 
American.  He  wants  to  do  what  is  right, 
for  the  country,  and  for  the  cattlemen 
of  the  country,  I  know  that  this  problem 
has  been  brought  to  his  attention. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor;  I  am  only  making  a  point. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  yield;  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  responded  with  great 
eloquence  and  effectiveness.  He  has 
stated  the  case  against  the  amendment 
better  than  I  could. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  that  one  of  his  challenges 
was  to  name  Senators  who  would  vote 
against  the  bill  if  it  contained  the 
Hruska  amendment.  It  might  be  more 
pertinent  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  if  he  can  supply  the  names  of 
Senators  who  would  vote  for  the  bill  even 
if  the  amendment  were  accepted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  could  name  a  dozen. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  like  to  do  so? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  begin  by  naming 
myself;  I  shall  let  other  Senators  speak 
for  themselves.  But  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  Senators  now  present  in  the 
Chamber  would  do  so,  because  that  would 
be  the  most  important  thing  they  could 
do  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  says  this  amendment 
would  cause  trouble  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  challenge  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  let  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  vote  on  it.  If  the  House  votes 
on  it,  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  past  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
has  been  as  vehement  on  this  subject  as 
any  other  Senator  has.  But  certainly  it 
is  not  proper  for  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
administration  to  determine  what  the 
legislation  should  be. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  understand 
that,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No  matter  how 
strongly  the  President  may  feel,  or  how 
friendly  toward  cattlemen,  the  question 
of  whether  we  do  or  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  should  be  determined  by  the 
Senate,  not  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
That  is  why  I  took  a  position  which  I 
thought  was  within  the  rules  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Senate,  and  urged  that  in¬ 
stead  of  attaching  this  international 
trade  amendment  to  the  cotton  and 
wheat  bill,  we  send  the  amendment  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  where,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  agree,  it 
more  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  where  it  would 
be  studied  in  the  same  way  the  tax  bill 
was  studied. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  made  a  proper  point  when 
he  suggested  that  even  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
were  sent  to  the  House,  in  all  probability 


it  would  be  deleted  in  conference,  or  else 
the  administration  would  have  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  withdrawing  its 
support  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that  this  amendment  would 
establish  a  quota?  I  do  not  believe  a 
quota  should  be  set  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  quotas  should  be  fixed, 
but  that  should  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  orderly  process.  I  believe  that 
some  agreement  in  this  field  must  be 
arrived  at — whether  a  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment,  a  bilateral  agreement,  or  a  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement,  I  do  not  know. 

I  believe  this  is  a  serious  problem 
which  cries  for  our  attention.  But  I  say 
that  although  Senators  have  made  a 
good  case,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed.  This  question 
should  be  brought  before  the  committee 
which  is  charged  with  responsibility; 
and  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  accom¬ 
plishing  their  objective.  I  hope  they 
are  genuinely  attempting  to  achieve  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  rather  than 
reaching  for  a  headline. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Currently,  bills  of  this 
sort  are  pending;  but  they  have  not 
received  a  hearing  before  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Furthermore,  apparently  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  foreclosed  from  favoring  any 
action  on  such  a  measure  by  his  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  agreement  with  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  and  The  New  Zealanders — an 
agreement  which,  according  to  their 
press,  is  a  great  victory  for  them. 

So  far  as  the  President’s  involvement 
in  the  cattle  industry  is  concerned,  he 
has  about  400  acres  of  land  on  which 
about  one  cow  could  be  grazed  on  each 
15  or  20  acres;  so  one  can  figure  out 
mathematically  how  deep  his  involve¬ 
ment  is.  If  the  cattle  business  went 
down  the  drain,  I  think  the  President 
might  have  an  additional  source  or  two 
of  revenue  which  would  keep  him  in 
beans  and  potatoes  for  a  little  while. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  situation  should 
enter  into  the  consideration  the  Senate 
gives  to  this  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  trade  policy,  and  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  proceed  here  and  now  to  do 
its  part  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  questions  the 
accuracy  of  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said;  but  I  say  we  should  proceed  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Texas  or  has  any  other  Senator 
asked  for  a  hearing  on  these  bills? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  long  ago — 
yesterday? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  about  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well - 


Mr.  CURTIS.  And  I  shall  permit  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to 
make  his  own  announcement. 

In  the  speech  I  delivered  the  other  day, 

I  said  we  should  adopt  this  amendment 
immediately,  and  should  also  have  hear¬ 
ings,  because  the  situation  is  so  grave. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  my  col¬ 
league’s  amendment.  The  threat  result¬ 
ing  from  the  action  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  importers  is  so  grave  that 
we  need  to  adopt  this  amendment,  and 
we  also  need  to  have  hearings.  I  think 
we  should  have  both. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  amendment  is 
modified  or  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
hearings  shall  start  immediately  on  this 
matter,  I  shall  vote  for  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  If  a  hearing  is  what  is  desired, 
everyone  favors  that.  But  I  am  saying 
that  we  must  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  colleague  is  not  dis¬ 
orderly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  he 
is  disorderly;  but  he  is  not  proceeding  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Congress.  However,  now 
we  have  an  open  admission,  on  the  floor 
bf  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  must  not 
legislate,  because  the  Executive  does  not 
want  this  amendment. 

Congress  fixed  quotas  on  sugar;  that 
was  congressional  action.  But  the  for¬ 
eign  part  of  that  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  was  not  that 
measure  considered  by,  and  made  the 
subject  of  hearings  by,  the  committee 
which  is  charged  with  that  responsi¬ 
bility?  It  seems  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I  are  misunderstanding 
each  other. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  the 
Executive  has  the  right  to  legislate.  Of 
course,  the  Executive  does  not  have  that 
right. 

But  I  am  saying  that  this  matter  has 
never  been  heard  by  the  appropriate 
committee.  The  bill  is  pending  there, 
but  it  has  been  there  only  a  short  time. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  interested  in  meat  imports 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
make  an  affirmative  demand  upon  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to 
begin  immediately  hearings  before  his 
committee,  so  that  this  question  may  be 
resolved.  But  quotas  cannot  be  set  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  should  not  act  in  the 
absence  of  committee  hearings  and  in 
the  absence  of  committee  testimony  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  President  to  say  how  he  feels 
about  this  proposal.  Otherwise,  we 
would  be  proceeding  in  a  disorderly  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.no. 

But  now  we  are  told  that  we  cannot 
legislate  without  having  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  else  we  are 
being  disorderly.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  hear  that  statement  made,  I  realize 
that  now  I  have  heard  everything. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  plainly  that  first  we  should  let  him 
be  heard  by  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  he  was  heard  for 
wreeks  and  months,  in  connection  with 
the  1962  Trade  Act,  when  the  seeds  of 
this  disaster  were  planted. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Was  he  then  heard 
on  the  bills  which  are  pending  now? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  was  heard  on  the 
very  issue  of  this  proposal.  The  State 
Department  asked  to  have  the  peril 
point  provision  and  the  escape  clause 
provision  wiped  out,  and  asked  that  it  be 
granted  authority  to  reduce  tariffs.  The 
tariff  on  meat  used  to  be  6  cents  a 
pound.  In  1948,  it  was  reduced  to  3 
cents  a  pound.  The  State  Department 
asked  for  authority  to  reduce  it  to  zero, 
and  the  State  Department  received  that 
authority.  Representatives  of  the  State 
Department  attended  the  hearings,  and 
begged  for  that  authority.  So  they  have 
had  their  day  in  court.  They  have  run 
the  show  for  30  years;  and  now  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  assert  itself  and  to 
control  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  at  that  time  did 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggest  the 
amendment  he  is  suggesting  now? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  happened  to 
It? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  were  20  votes  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  will  be 
about  the  result  on  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no.  A  year  later, 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
feed  grains  bill,  and  that  amendment 
received  28  afSrmative  votes. 

But  since  that  time  the  country  has 
taken  fire  over  this  issue.  People  are 
going  broke.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  hearings;  and  at  this  time  we  are 
faced  with  the  open  admission  that  the 
only  reason  why  we  cannot  assert  our 
right  to  legislate  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  wants  to  do  it,  instead. 

The  entire  issue  was  submitted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram;  and  they  wiped  out  every  vestige. 
It  was  the  first  trade  agreement  which 
was  enacted  to  wreck  American  indus¬ 
try,  because  it  contained  a  section  to  set 
up  a  new  unemployment  compensation 
system — the  first  trade  agreement  act 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
was  not  intended  to  help  American  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  interest  that  I  listened  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  that  we  should  refrain 
from  placing  nongermane  material  in 
this  bill.  My  recollection  is  that  the  bill 
came  to  this  body  as  a  cotton  bill.  On 
the  question  of  what  would  be  nonger¬ 
mane  to  cotton,  I  suggest  that  wheat  is 
much  more  nongermane  to  cotton  than 
cattle  is  to  wheat,  because  in  some  cases 
wheat  is  used  for  feed.  There  is  greater 


relevance  between  wheat  and  cattle,  than 
between  cotton  and  wheat.  So  we  al¬ 
ready  have  a  sort  of  hybrid  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  cotton  and  wheat  bills  were 
combined  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  knows  that.  There  is  still  enough 
printing  stock  left  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  so  that  another  nonger¬ 
mane  amendment  could  be  added  to  the 
cotton  bill.  The  provision  relating  to 
wheat  is  now  in  the  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  beef  could  be  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is 
a  time  race. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  There  is  a  time  race. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  remind  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  held  extensive  hearings  on 
both  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill  and 
the  wheat  section.  Everyone  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  was  given 
an  opportunity  by  the  committee  to  be 
heard  on  both  titles  of  the  bill.  The  titles 
were  then  combined. 

No  such  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  the 
Senator  that  before  he  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  commended  him  for  his 
discussion  of  the  very  serious  problem 
about  which  he  has  spoken.  His  amend¬ 
ment  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  in  a  very  forceful  way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  any  criticism  whatever.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  brought  the  problem  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  discussion.  Now  we 
face  a  moment  of  truth  when  we  must 
decide  whether  we  wish  a  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  or  whether  we  do  not.  I  can 
only  give  the  Senator  my  own  judgment. 
I  believe  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  if  the  proposed  amendment,  or  any 
other  amendment  such  as  the  one  pro¬ 
posed,  is  added  to  the  bill,  we  shall  not 
have  cotton  and  wheat  legislation  in  1964. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
another  observation  or  two? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  join  the  textile  group 
from  New  England,  and  wait  for  years 
and  years  before  we  get  anything  done. 
We  cannot  wait  that  long.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  having  imports  limited  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Administration,  al¬ 
though  belatedly,  and  inadequately. 
That  recognition  is  shown  by  the  agree¬ 
ments  that  have  been  reached  with  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and,  more  recently, 
with  Ireland.  We  cannot  get  anywhere 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  so  clearly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  announced  to  any  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  from  the  Congress.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  points  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  administration  generally. 
They  will  oppose  any  proposed  legisla¬ 


tion  from  the  Congress  on  that  point. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  would  testify  on  the  point, 
I  suggest  that  if  the  Senators  who  have 
been  personally  contacted  by  the  secre¬ 
taries  were  questioned,  they  could  state 
exactly  what  the  testimony  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  would  be  on  that  point. 
He  would  emphatically,  and  without 
qualification,  disagree  with  any  action 
that  might  be  proposed  in  the  way  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Even  if  what  the 
Senator  has  said  should  take  place,  at 
least  we  would  then  have  followed  the 
proper  procedure  to  bring  the  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
committee.  Hearings  could  be  held.  I 
would  join  with  the  Senator  in  strong 
action  in  order  to  try  to  help  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suggest  that  the 
same  argument  could  be  used  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  wheat.  The  wheat  farmer  is 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  $600  million 
of  income  this  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
cattle  industry  the  loss  is  not  a  threat. 
For  the  12  months  of  1963  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  $2  billion.  That  is  not  a 
threat.  That  is  not  a  potential  loss. 
That  is  a  hard,  realistic  fact. 

We  wish  desperately  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  timetable  that  would  get  us 
into  a  field  of  legislation  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  $600  million  of  additional  income 
to  the  wheat  farmer,  but  we  are  being- 
denied  the  opportunity  to  take  action 
for  the  cattle  industry  and  all  its  related 
activities.  In  the  past  12  months  that 
industry  has  actually  suffered  a  $2  bil¬ 
lion  loss. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  our 
President  is  a  cattleman  and  that  he 
fully  understands  the  problem.  If  he 
does,  there  is  a  way  for  him  to  obtain 
speedy  action.  Last  September  we  wit¬ 
nessed  such  action  when  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  came  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  other  body  was  in  session  for 
most  of  December,  including  Clmstmas 
eve.  Our  little  10-day  vacation  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  session  in  this  Chamber 
on  December  30. 

So,  there  are  ways  for  the  President  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  if  he  has 
the  will  to  do  it.  But  how  can  one  say 
that  he  knows  the  cattle  situation,  that 
he  is  trying  to  help  the  American  farmer, 
and  that  he  is  a  compassionate  President 
when,  by  reason  of  the  three  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  with  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Ireland,  he  fastens  around 
the  necks  of  American  farmers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  cattle  raisers  and  cattle  feeders, 
the  very  conditions  which  have  put  the 
market  where  it  is,  and  have  visited  upon 
that  industry  a  $2  billion  loss  for  the  past 
12  months? 

Let  us  get  the  job  done.  We  can  do  it 
and  now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  an  authority  on  many  of  the 
problems  which  we  are  discussing  today. 
He  knows  the  livestock  industry  very 
well.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
production  of  wheat.  He  knows  about 
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the  relationship  of  those  two  industries. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  him  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  problems  that  face  live¬ 
stock  producers  today  is  the  relationship 
of  feed  grain  prices  to  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try.  If  because  of  ill-advised  action  in 
Congress  we  should  lose  the  opportunity 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  drop  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  that  would  be  another  serious  blow 
to  the  livestock  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Will  the  Senator  not  agree  that  we 
can  make  at  least  one  helpful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  American  livestock  industry 
if  we  can  prevent  the  price  of  wheat  from 
falling  to  a  disastrously  low  level?  The 
Senator  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  low  feed 
prices  and  low  wheat  prices  have  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  not  only  on  the  producers 
of  those  products,  but  also  on  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  that  depends  on  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  indeed.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  since  November  1962,  prices  of  cattle 
have  dropped  25  to  30  percent.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  wheat  market  has  suffered 
no  such  drop.  The  cattle  problem  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  12  months; 
nearly  16  months.  No  one  seriously 
suggests  it,  but  if  we  were  forced  to  weigh 
one  loss  against  another,  the  lesser  loss 
is  that  threatening  the  wheat  farmer. 
No  one  wants  to  sacrifice  the  wheat 
farmer.  That  would  be  most  distasteful 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
But  if  we  were  required  to  make  a  judg¬ 
ment — and  luckily,  we  are  not — we  would 
have  to  consider  which  benefits  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  if  we  sacrifice  the  wheat  farmer  in 
the  bill,  under  the  procedure  that  he  has 
recommended,  we  would  also  sacrifice 
his  livestock  amendment.  So  I  know 
the  Senator  is  not  suggesting  that  action 
as  a  serious  proposal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  suggestion  is  only 
as  serious  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  that  we  sacrifice 
the  cattle  farmer,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  will  do  if  this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No,  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  for  one  moment  that  we  sacrifice 
the  cattle  industry.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  no  State  in  the  Union  derives  a 
greater  per  capita  income  from  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  than  does  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  But  I  do  not  believe  I 
would  do  the  cattle  producers  of  my 
State  a  service  if  I  should  permit  some¬ 
thing  to  happen  that  would  not  only  de¬ 
feat  the  passage  of  the  wheat  bill,  but 
also  would  drag  down  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  with  it.  Then  we  would  end  with 
nothing  for  the  cattle  industry  and  a 
$600  million  loss  to  the  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  remarks,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
generous  yielding,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
other  Senators.  I  think  that  if  anything 
has  been  made  clear  by  this  colloquy,  it 
is  that  the  administration  is  unalterably 


opposed  to  congressional  action  in  this 
field,  and  because  of  its  opposition  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  down  the  Hruska 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Hruska  amendment 
and  intend  to  vote  against  it.  But  I  am 
curious  as  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  This  is 
shadowboxing.  There  is  not  any 
chance  of  getting  this  bill  through  the 
other  body.  If  we  sat  here  another  week 
to  pass  a  wheat  bill,  we  could  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  other  body  would  not 
accept  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Senator  objects  so  much  to  amending  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
House  will  pass  this  bill,  with  or  without 
amendments.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
each  time  we  add  another  controversial 
section  to  the  bill,  the  chances  of  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  other  body  are  lessened. 
The  Senator  has  had  experience  there, 
and  he  knows  that.  His  categorical 
statement  that  the  House  will  defeat 
farm  legislation  emphasizes  my  point. 
The  more  we  load  on  this  bill,  the  less 
chance  there  is  for  timely  action  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  experience  tells 
me  that  it  would  accept  the  Hruska 
amendment,  although  I  happen  to  be 
opposed  to  it,  but  that  the  House  would 
not  vote  in  a  wheat  bill  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  voted  down  last  year.  I  am  so  cer¬ 
tain  of  this  that  I  consider  any  time 
spent  on  the  wheat  bill  as  completely 
wasted.  This  is  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  when  other  important  legislation  is 
before  us.  We  were  told  it  would  re¬ 
quire  only  2  or  3  days  to  pass  a  farm  bill. 
It  has  been  with  us  this  long,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  much  longer  it  is  going  to 
be  here.  I  cannot  see  any  merit  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  farm  bill  which  we  know  the  other 
body  will  not  accept. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  accept 
that  interpretation  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  bill  is  not  the  same 
as  the  bill  that  was  offered  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  under  the  1962  act, 
because  there  are  stricken  from  this  leg¬ 
islation  the  compulsory  features,  the 
penalty  provisions.  The  farmers  would 
comply  or  not  on  an  entirely  voluntary 
basis.  They  would  not  be  subject  to  pen¬ 
alties  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  word  “volun¬ 
tary”  in  quotes  is  in  it,  but  there  is  not 
anything  voluntary  without  the  quotes 
around  the  word. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks.  I  can  understand 
the  Senator’s  concern  about  the  long  de¬ 
lay  on  the  bill.  As  he  knows,  the  delay 
has  not  originated  from  this  quarter. 
It  has  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  that 
can  be  said.  It  has  not  been  the  Sena¬ 
tors  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
been  talking  about  cotton  for  days  on 
end.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
did  not  handle  the  cotton  part  of  the  bill. 
That  was  handled  by  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  taken  a  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  agree  that  the  matter  now  be¬ 
fore  us  has  not  been  delayed  by  Senators 
from  cotton  producing  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  very 
properly  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  can  well  understand  why  he  and 
a  great  many  other  Senators  have  a  great 
interest  in  it. 

I  consider  title  II  to  be  bad  legisla¬ 
tion  already  rejected  by  the  farmers,  and 
I  expect  to  oppose  it.  The  delay  in  this 
matter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wrong 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate.  We 
made  a  bad  decision  when  we  decided  not 
to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill  before  the 
farm  legislation.  If  we  had  done  so,  we 
might  have  been  through  with  the  civil 
rights  bill  by  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  we  had  taken  up 
the  civil  rights  bill,  in  effect  it  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  farm  legislation 
in  1964.  Farmers  are  in  the  planting 
season  now.  A  delay  of  only  a  few  days 
would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Which?  Wheat  or 
cotton? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Both.  They  are 
now  in  the  planting  season.  I  share  the 
Senator’s  interest  in  passage  of  a  strong 
civil  rights  bill,  but  I  believe  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  Senate  took  the  appropriate 
course  in  scheduling  the  farm  bill  first, 
because  we  are  in  the  planting  season, 
which  necessitates  action  on  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  were  told  we  had 
to  have  a  bill  by  March  1 5— signed  by 
the  President,  not  merely  passed  by  the 
Congress.  The  Senator  must  realize  the 
great  opposition  in  the  other  body  to  the 
wheat  bill  that  has  been  attached  to  the 
cotton  bill.  He  must  realize  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  convince  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  take  the 
wheat  bill,  which  they  do  not  like  and 
which  the  farmers  have  voted  against. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  are  going  to  do 
everything  we  cari  to  see  that  there  is 
quick  passage.  It  is  significant  when  all 
three  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
agree  on  any  basic  agricultural  matter, 
but  with  reference  to  the  proposal  to 
attach  the  livestock  amendment  rider  to 
the  cotton  and  wheat  bill,  all  three  of 
the  Nation’s  largest  farm  organizations 
are  strongly  opposed.  While  they  are 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  beef  im¬ 
ports,  they,  speaking  for  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  are  opposed  to  attaching  the 
cattle  import  limit. 

The  National  Grange  has  advised 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  by  a  letter 
this  week  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Hruska 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
endanger  prompt  enactment  of  this  bill. 
That  is  my  own  opinion.  I  read  from  the 
letter  from  the  National  Grange:  “It  is 
our  hope  that  all  amendments  about 
which  we  have  been  informed  will  be 
rejected,”  not  because  they  are  all  bad, 
but  because  they  would  hamper  and 
delay  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  advises 
that  it  regards  it  as  ill  advised  to  put 
a  livestock  rider  on  this  legislation.  It 
opposes  adoption  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
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ment  and  calls,  instead,  for  consideration 
of  this  matter  by  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  be  followed  by  appro¬ 
priate  action  by  the  Congress. 

Opposition  to  any  action  which  would 
cut  the  ground  from  under  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations  now  getting  un¬ 
derway  comes  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  a  statement  crit¬ 
icizing  the  negotiation  of  a  voluntary 
limitation  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Commenting  on  thatf'President 
Shuman  of  the  Farm  Bureau  said: 

As  bad  as  the  recently  concluded  meat 
agreements  are  of  themselves,  there  is  an¬ 
other  most  important  and  far-reaching  as¬ 
pect  which  deserves  attention.  Our  nego¬ 
tiators  at  the  upcoming  trade  negotiations 
have  a  difficult  enough  job  to  perform  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  realistic  reductions  in  trade  re¬ 
strictions,  including  nontariff  restrictions, 
against  US.  exports.  The  procedure  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  Government  having  agreed  to 
a  meaningless  commodity  arrangement  in 
the  case  of  meat  imports  provides  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  to  bear. 

Then  there  is  this  final  statement  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

The  action  has  the  effect  of  cutting  the 
ground  out  from  the  U.S.  representatives  in 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  grave  disservice  to  all  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  suggest  that  this  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Farm  Bureau  is  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Hruska  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  I  interpret  it.  It  is  opposed  to  cut¬ 
ting  the  ground  out  from  under  our  trade 
negotiators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  hear  any 
word  with  reference  to  the  Hruska 
amendment.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  communication  long  preceded  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Hruska  amendment 
and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  this 
situation. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show,  insofar  as 
the  farm  people  in  my  State  are  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  cattle  producers  are  al¬ 
most  the  same  as  the  membership  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  They  are  strongly-"  for 
the  amendment.  They  say  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department — largely 
the  State  Department — in  the  matter 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned  has 
given  them  no  relief  at  all,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  sell  their  second- 
grade  cattle  for  some  months  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  plants  in  our  State  which  process 
hamburger  and  the  like,  because  of  the 
large  imports  from  various  parts  of  Latin 
America,  which  are  not.  affected  by  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Not  only  have  I  received  no  word 
from  the  Farm  Bureau  indicating  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment,  but  the  word 
I  have  received  from  those  whom  I  know 
are  a  sizable  part  of  our  Farm  Bureau, 
the  State  cattlemen’s  association,  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  action  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  amendment. 

I  favor  it  because  I  do  noc  see  any  op¬ 
portunity  for  Senators  to  show  that  they 


understand  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
this  important  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy;  that  is,  the  producers  of  meat, 
who  get  no  price  support,  who  ask  for 
no  price  support,  and  who  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  burden  on  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
in  the  position  of  having  no  remedial 
action  taken.  I  believe  that  the  only 
opportunity  the  Senate  will  have  to  show 
whether  it  has  any  sympathy  for  their 
situation  is  by  voting  for  the  amendment. 
That  is  why  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Farm  Bureau  is  quite 
definitely  opposed  to  the  kind  of  action 
proposed  in  the  amendment.  But  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
amendment  is  not  identified  by  name  in 
this  communication.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  reading  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  that  all  three  of  our  major  farm 
organizations  would  be  opposed  to  this 
kind  of  action.  In  the  case  of  the  last- 
named  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
it  would  be  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  undercuts  our  negotiators  who 
are  about  to  begin  discussions  in  Europe 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Europeans  to  drop 
quotas  and  restrictions  on  commodities 
that  we  expect  to  sell  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.-  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  read  from  the  Farm  Bureau 
communication  something  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  organization  thought  that 
the  action  in  connection  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  was  meaningless  and 
did  not  help  the  situation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct;  but 
they  said  that  even  though  that  action 
was  meaningless,  while  it  did  little  to 
help  livestock,  the  great  harm  in  it  was 
that  it  had  compromised  the  position  of 
our  trade  negotiators  who  are  trying  to 
hold  the  line  against  the  very  thing  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  wanted,  if  I  understand  the  com¬ 
munication  correctly,  was  some  meaning¬ 
ful  action. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  drawn  the  wrong  conclusion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  great  market  outside  the 
United  States  for  American  agricultural 
commodities  is  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  I  would  dislike  to  see  anything 
done  precipitately  that  would  destroy  the 
possibility  of  protecting  that  market.  We 
certainly  would  do  a  disservice  to  the 
very  people  we  are  trying  to  help,  if  we 
set  up  a  kind  of  trade  war  or  a  kind  of 
block  against  the  flow  of  agricultural 
commodities.  That  could  cost  us  billions 
of  dollars  in  oversea  markets. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  suggest  that 
the  discussion  that  has  been  triggered 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  been  helpful  in  focusing 


nationwide  attention  on  the  problem,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  concentrate  its  efforts,  in  an 
orderly  way,  on  disposing  of  that  problem 
through  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  procedures  that  follow  therefrom. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  pursuance  of 
what  we  were  referring  to  a  moment 
ago,  I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator 
could  find  his  way  clear  to  hold  down  the 
wheat  part  of  the  bill.  The  cotton  part 
I  probably  would  be  able -  to  support,  if 
the  Senator  would  only  forget  about  the 
wheat  deal.  On  February  21,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said: 

It  must  be  on  the  statute  books  by  the 
first  of  March  In  order  to  be  effective. 

On  February  24,  the  Senator  stated: 

If  it  is  to  be  effective,  we  must  act  before 
the  first  of  March. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  action  and  something  being  on 
the  statute  books,  but  we  are  far  beyond 
the  first  of  March;  and  we  shall  be  be¬ 
yond  March  15  before  it  is  taken  up 
in  the  other  body.  If  the  other  body 
should  at  some  time  pass  favorably  on 
it — unless  coffee  or  some  other  commod¬ 
ity  intervenes — we  would  be  debating 
the  civil  rights  bill,  which  certainly  will 
not  be  set  aside  for  this  bill. 

If  it  is  set  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  some  controversial  conference  report, 
if  the  other  body  ever  acts,  it  will  be  a 
far  different  bill  from  the  one  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time. 
There  will  be  extended  debate,  and  it 
will  be  long  after  March  15,  or  the  first 
of  April,  before  we  shall  ever  enact  any 
wheat  legislation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cotton  producers  are  “getting  it  in  the 
neck”  by  reason  of  tacking  on  the  wheat 
bill. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  is  in  charge  of  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  to  allow  the  Senate \to 
pass  on  the  cotton  part  and  forget  about 
the  wheat  part  for  now,  and  get  on  with 
the  other  business. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  understands  that 
I  could  not  follow  that  course.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  stated  for  months  that 
we  needed  to  act  on  the  legislation  by 
the  first  of  March.  I  wish  it  had  been 
possible  for  us  to  act  that  soon,  because 
I  believe  we  have  already  decreased  some 
of  the  benefit  of  the  bill  by  delaying  it 
as  long  as  we  have.  But  if  we  can  get 
it  on  the  statute  books  and  enact  it  into 
law  soon  it  will  still  be  of  major  benefit 
to  the  wheat  producers  of  the  country. 
Each  day  we  lose  from  here  on  will  very 
definitely  decrease  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill.  The  Senator  is  correct  to  that 
extent. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
into  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
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Hruska  amendment  be  defeated.  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  earlier  when  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  part  of  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come  from  livestock  operations  for  his 
State  was  as  high  as  or  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  repre¬ 
sent  States  which  are  neighbors.  Much 
of  the  livestock  business  in  my  hometown 
of  Sioux  City  is  considered  as  a  result 
of  the  livestock  ranching  operations  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
Hruska  amendment,  and  I  must  confess 
amazement  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  now  asking  for  its  defeat.  I 
do  not  understand  the  explanation  be¬ 
hind  it.  I  should  think  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  wish  the 
Hruska  amendment  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  came 
into  the  Chamber  somewhat  late  in  the 
discussion.  I  have  already  outlined  my 
views  over  the  past  hour,  but  let  me  sum¬ 
marize  them. 

The  Hruska  amendment  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  administration,  and  by  the 
major  farm  organizations.  It  is  a  con¬ 
troversial  amendment,  as  evidenced  by 
the  days  already  spent  discussing  it. 
The  amendment  would  delay  and  ham¬ 
per  passage  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  opposing  it. 

Other  reasons  have  been  developed  to¬ 
day  at  great  length.  I  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  there  is  an  alternative  pro¬ 
cedure,  namely,  to  support  much  the 
same  proposal  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  through  the  bill,  S.  2525,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  many,  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Including  myself. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  That  measure  is  nowd  pending 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  will  stand  side 
by  side  in  trying  to  obtain  quick  consid¬ 
eration  for  that  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said  that  the  Hruska 
amendment,  of  which  many  of  us  are 
cosponsors,  is  opposed  by  the  major  farm 
organizations.  I  believe  that  was  his 
phrase.  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  major 
farm  organizations  which  are  opposed  to 
the  Hruska  amendment?  Representa¬ 
tives  of  most  of  the  major  farm  orga¬ 
nizations  in  his  State  are  in  Iowa. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  received  not 
one  telegram,  letter,  or  telephone  call,  or 
personal  contact  in  opposition  to  the 
Hruska  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  check  his  mail,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  a  letter  from  the  Master 
of  the  Grange,  Hershel  Newsome,  urging 
opposition  not  only  to  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment,  but  also,  to  other  amendments  that 
have  been  suggested  to  the  bill.  That 
is  so  not  because  the  Grange  is  neces¬ 
sarily  opposed  to  the  contents  of  such 
amendments,  but  because  they  feel 
amendments  of  this  kind  are  a  threat 
to  the  passage  of  the  basic  legislation. 

The  same  position  has  been  taken  by 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  have  a 


telegram  from  them  to  vote  “No”  which 
appears  to  have  gone  to  all  Senators. 

The  Senator  can  very  quickly  check 
me  on  this  point  if  he  will  talk  with  any 
legislative  representative  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

While,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  not  specifically  taken  a 
position  on  the  Hruska  amendment  by 
name;  it  opposes  the  establishment 
of  imports  limits  at  a  time  when  our 
trade  negotiators  are  preparing  for  trade 
discussions  in  Western  Europe.  The 
President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  made  a  vigorous  state¬ 
ment  in  opposition  to  voluntary  import 
quotas,  because  they  would  undercut  the 
position  of  our  trade  negotiators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  realizes  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  master  of  the  Grange 
might  have  sent  a  letter  on  this  point 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Iowa 
members  of  the  Grange  or  the  South 
Dakota  members  of  the  Grange  feel  that 
way. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  I 
cite  this  point  as  an  indication  of  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  knows  that  I  very  seldom  find  my¬ 
self  in  agreement  with  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  That  is  no 
secret  in  the  Senate.  However,  I  cite 
the  point  merely  as  an  indication  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  memory  all  three 
major  farm  organizations  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  on  this  one  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  suggest  that 
the  fact  that  a  position  may  be  stated 
by  one  major  farm  organization  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  overall  policy  regarding 
quotas  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  organization  is 
in  opposition  to  the  Hruska  amendment. 
I  suggest  that  the  inference  that  it  does 
not  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  no 
letters  have  come  to  me  from  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  organization  in  opposition 
to  the  Hruska  amendment. 

My  friend  from  South  Dakota  stated 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  would  “hamper  and  delay”  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  find 
out  why  he  makes  that  statement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  answer  the  Senator’s  question.  I 
remind  him,  however,  that  we  went  over 
all  these  things  only  a  few  moments  ago 
before  the  Senator  came  to  the  Chamber. 
I  will  go  over  them  again,  if  he  feels  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  would,  because  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
might  request  a  little  amplification  of 
those  views,  so  that  the  complete  views  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  be 
expressed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  he  thinks  are  the  things 
that  might  insure  passage  of  the  bill,  if 
he  wants  it  to  pass.  I  expressed  to  the 
Senate  my  own  personal  judgment,  as 
reflected  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
that  the  best  chance  for  quick  passage  of 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation  is  to  send 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
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that  is  not  encumbered  by  a  provision  as 
controversial  as  the  one  contained  in  the 
Hruska  amendment. 

The  vigor  of  the  discussion  during  the 
past  2  days  on  this  one  amendment  is 
proof  enough  of  the  kind  of  controversy 
that  the  amendment  would  develop. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  said  that 
that  was  the  best  judgment  of  whom? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  which  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  with  instructions  to 
the  floor  managers  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  to  follow  the  committee  position. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  the  Senator  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject  with 
any  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives?  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has.  It  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  know 
that  certain  Members  of  the  House  have 
indicated  privately  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  support  the  combined  cotton 
and  wheat  bill  if  the  Hruska  amendment 
were  added,  but  that  without  it  they 
would  fight  the  bill  when  it  came  to  the 
House.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  recognized  that  possi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  discussed  that 
subject  a  moment  ago.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  said  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  bill  if  the  beef  import 
restriction  were  added.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  said 
he  would  vote  against  it  if  the  beef  im¬ 
port  amendment  were  added. 

So,  I  suppose.  Senators  take  various 
views  on  this  subject.  However,  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  is  that  adding  the  con¬ 
troversial  amendment  would  hamper  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  House  is  much 
more  oriented  toward  the  city  consumer 
viewpoint  than  the  Senate.  Represent¬ 
atives  of  industrial  areas,  concerned  with 
our  overall  foreign  trade,  and  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  restrictions,  are  numerous  there. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  at  least,  has  recommended  that 
we  get  behind  the  bill,  S.  2525,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  follow  the  normal  legislative 
route  through  the  Finance  Committee, 
rather  than  jeopardizing  not  only  the 
amendment,  but  also  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  Hruska]  proposes  to  attach  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  responses.  I  wish  to  add  one 
thought.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  ar¬ 
gument,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  might  “hamper  and  delay” 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  have  no  particular 
difficulty,  in  view  of  his  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  enlisting  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  votes  to  make  sure 
that  the  hampering  would  not  be  deci¬ 
sive.  Inasmuch  as  he  comes  from  a  live¬ 
stock  State,  I  was  hopeful  that  he  would 
utilize  his  capacity  to  obtain  those  votes, 
so  that  we  might  have  a  bill  with  all 
three  items  in  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  also  come  from  a 
great  wheat-producing  State.  I  do  not 
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wish  to  put  myself  in  a  position,  where  I 
support  a  parliamentary  procedure  which 
in  my  best  judgment  runs  the  risk  not 
only  of  defeating  the  wheat  bill,  but  also 
carrying  the  livestock  amendment  down 
to  defeat  with  it. 

I  go  back  to  what  I  suggested  at  various 
times  this  afternoon,  that  we  shall  need 
the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  administration  and  a  good  many 
votes  from  city  Congressmen  to  see  this 
bill  through  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  hope  we  shall  not  do  anything 
that  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  give  us  that  kind  of  support. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  LIMIT  DE¬ 
BATE  ON  THE  PENDING  HRUSKA  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  af¬ 
ter  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  Senators  interested, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  beginning 
as  of  now,  there  be  2  hours  of  debate  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  pending  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment,  with  1  hour  and  15  minutes  to  be 
allocated  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  45  minutes  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  majority  leader,  in  oppo¬ 
sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  interesting  colloquy 
which  has  been  taking  place  among  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  particularly 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Hruska 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  arguments 
we  have  heard  today  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  completely  extraneous  to  the  de¬ 
cision  at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
not  living  in  a  dream  world.  If  we  hope 
or  expect  to  send  any  bill  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  or  to  any  other  committee 
in  time  to  get  action  to  save  the  livestock 
industry,  we  would  be  dreaming  dreams 
and  looking  at  soap  bubbles.  We  all 
know  that  after  the  farm  bill  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  begin  to  de¬ 
bate  the  civil  rights  bill.  That  will  delay 
for  2  or  3  months — perhaps  longer — any 
relief  for  the  farm  industry  and  the  live¬ 
stock  industry.  So  whatever  action  is 
taken  for  the  livestock  industry  will  have 
to  be  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  very  day.  To  delay  the  decision  or 
the  action  is  to  destroy  all  hope  for  early 
relief  for  our  cattle  industry.  This  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern].  I  entered  the  Chamber 
while  he  was  speaking.  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  him  an  injustice,  but  I  thought  I 
heard  him  say  that  the  livestock  associa¬ 
tions  of  South  Dakota  were  against  the 
Hruska  amendment.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  said  that  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota 
Livestock  Producers  Association  had 
called  me  2  days  ago  to  urge  me  to  get 
behind  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  S.  2525, 
which  he  regarded  as  preferable  to  sup¬ 
porting  the  Hruska  amendment.  That 


was  the  only  communication  I  received 
until  I  received  a  telephone  call  late  last 
night  from  the  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  said,  in  effect,  “I  do  not 
care  which  route  the  Senate  takes,  so 
long  as  we  get  some  relief  from  the  im¬ 
port  situation.  I  am  not  interested  in 
which  bill  is  considered,  which  amend¬ 
ment  is  proposed,  or  which  procedure  is 
adopted,  so  long  as  it  is  designed  to  give 
us  some  relief.” 

I  explained  to  him  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate-;  that  some  Senators  now  feel, 
and  very  conscientiously,  that  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  deal  with  the  livestock  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  attach  an  amendment  as  a  rider 
to  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  but  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  took  that  route,  we 
might  end  without  a  wheat  bill  and  with¬ 
out  any  import  amendment.  I  said  I 
would  follow  the  route  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  hope 
for  hearings. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  under¬ 
stands  that  I  was  not  questioning  his 
veracity.  I  was,  however,  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  by  what  I  heard.  I  thought,  as 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  good  people 
of  South  Dakota  advised  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  in  one  way  and  the  senior  Senator 
in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  telegram 
that  was  received  by  me  after  I  came 
into  the  Chamber.  It  is  dated  March  5 
and  is  timed  at  1:46  p.m.  I  presume 
that  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
has  received  a  similar  telegram.  In  all 
events,  the  telegram  reads : 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 

March  5,  1964. 

Senator  Karl  Mdndt, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Having  analyzed  the  current  legislative 
situation  with  respect  to  the  House  passed 
cotton  bill  in  the  Senate  and  phone  discus¬ 
sions  with  you  in  regard  to  vitally  needed  beef 
import  quota  legislation  and  because  of  ex¬ 
pected  prolonged  Senate  debates  and  fili¬ 
buster  on  civil  rights,  we  urge  amending  the 
cotton  bill  in  the  Senate  with  the  Hruska 
amendment  on  beef  imports.  We  urge  this 
amendment  because  we  feel  certain  this  is 
the  only  possibility  of  legislative  action  be¬ 
fore  late  1964  if  at  all  this  year.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  request  you  to  support  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  cotton  bill  which  will  modify 
the  effects  of  the  announced  agreements 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and 
other  countries.  Action  setting  import 
quotas  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  South  Dakota. 

Merton  Glover. 

President, 

South  Dakota  Stock  Growers  Association. 

Jack  McCulloh, 

Secretary. 

I  assume  that  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota,  when  he  returns  to  his  office, 
will  find  a  telegram  similar  to  this.  My 
telegram  was  delivered  to  me  here  on  the 
floor  while  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  speaking.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
the  telegram  I  have  read  must  express 
the  official  position  of  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  Stock  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  I  am  sure  that 
was  their  position  as  of  1:46  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  1:46  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  indicates  that 
the  position  of  the  South  Dakota  live¬ 
stock  producers  is  rather  fluid,  because 
their  position  is  quite  different  from 
their  position  only  24  hours  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  interpretation  of  their  latest  view 
on  this  highly  controversial  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
know  that  24  hours  ago  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  stockmen  had  a  different  position, 
because  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  it  would  have  made  me  most 
unhappy.  I  am  quite  happy  with  the 
position  announced  in  the  telegram.  It 
is  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  position  of 
virtually  all  other  livestock  associations 
in  the  country. 

There  is  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  good 
sense  behind  the  position  of  the  South 
Dakota  Stock  Growers  Association  and 
the  position  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  other 
Senators  who  have  joined  in  cosponsor¬ 
ing  his  amendment. 

There  will  not  be  any  action  from  any 
committee,  or  any  other  source,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  import  quota  until  the 
civil  rights  debate  has  been  concluded. 
Then  we  face  a  rush  of  appropriations 
bills.  That  may  well  be  60,  90,  or  120 
days  from  now.  Who  knows?  But  the 
problem  of  the  cattlemen  is  urgent. 
Stockmen  are  going  broke  now. 

The  Senate  will  face  a  responsibility 
at  5  o’clock  this  afternoon  to  vote  to 
protect  the  American  livestock  industry 
or  to  vote  to  continue  driving  a  foreign- 
made  dagger  into  its  back.  The  Senate 
has  agreed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
at  5  o’clock.  That  will  be  the  moment 
of  truth  for  our  great  beef  industry. 

I  disagree  entirely  with  the  plausible 
argument  of  my  congenial  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  who  said — and  he 
is  entitled  to  his  judgment,  as  I  am  en¬ 
titled  to  mine — that  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment  would  encumber  the  bill  and  make 
it  more  difficult  of  passage.  I  believe 
that  because  the  wheat  section  has  been 
added  to  the  cotton  section,  it  will  be 
easier  to  pass  cotton  legislation.  I  speak 
as  one  who  will  support  the  bill,  whether 
the  Hruska  amendment  is  accepted  or 
not.  But  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
better  chance  to  have  the  cotton-wheat 
bill  receive  House  approval  and  to  pass  it 
in  both  Houses  if  we  add  the  support  of 
the  livestock  segment  to  the  support  of 
those  who  will  vote  for  the  bill  because 
they  are  interested  in  cotton  and  wheat, 
than  if  we  ignore  the  livestock  industry 
and  throw  their  hopes  into  the  ashcan. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  inevitable 
that  if  the  cotton  and  wheat  supporters 
will  support  the  livestock  amendment, 
the  bill  will  have  a  better  chance  of  pas¬ 
sage  than  if  nothing  were  done  for  the 
livestock  industry,  because  the  livestock 
interests  will  then  be  behind  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  senior  colleague  if  he  believes  the 
other  body  would  be  more  likely  to  pass 
the  cotton-wheat  bill  with  the  livestock 
amendment  attached,  even  if  he  knew 
the  administration  would  withdraw  its 
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support  from  the  entire  bill  if  the  live¬ 
stock  amendment  were  included. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  heard  what  my  col¬ 
league  said  on  that  point.  I  saw  him 
skirt  around  the  question  which  I 
thought  he  had  to  do :  Will  the  President 
veto  the  bill  or  not?  I  do  not  believe 
my  colleague  knows.  I  do  not  know.  If 
the  President  says  that  he  will  veto  the 
bill  because  it  would  benefit  the  livestock 
industry,  of  course  it  would  also  hurt  the 
wheat  and  cotton  growers.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  President  would  do  that. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  guess. 
However,  I  would  be  bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed  if  the  President,  who  comes 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  is 
an  important  livestock-producing  State, 
should  veto  a  bill  simply  because  it  is 
also  designed  to  help  livestock  growers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill  if  it  included  the  livestock 
amendment.  I  think  the  bill  would 
receive  more  votes  in  both  bodies  of  Con¬ 
gress  if  the  livestock  section  were  added 
than  if  it  were  not. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has 
offered  the  strongest  and  most  eloquent 
testimony  in  support  of  our  position. 
He  said  that  the  livestock  situation  was 
something  like  the  situation  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  business.  He  said  in  effect,  “We 
made  our  case  in  1960,  1961,  and  1962, 
and  1963,  and  we  are  still  making  it, 
but  have  not  yet  had  results.” 

I  do  not  want  to  get  the  livestock 
industry  into  that  kind  of  box.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says  he  has 
the  patience  of  Job.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  patience,  because  the  livestock 
people  of  South  Dakota  are  in  desperate 
financial  peril  now. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  '  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  recall  that  the  record 
discloses  that  in  the  textile  industry 
alone  2,300  textile  mills  in  the  United 
States  have  closed  as  a  result  of  exces¬ 
sive  imports? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do,  indeed;  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  operators  are  closing, 
too. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  patience;  but 
since  his  proposal  with  respect  to  the 
textile  industry  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished,  let  us  try  another  formula.  Per¬ 
haps  the  textile  interests  also  can  then 
get  action  instead  of  promises. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  because  the  livestock 
situation  is  serious.  The  cotton-wheat 
bill  will  be  strengthened,  and  new  re¬ 
cruits  will  be  obtained  who  will  help  to 
pass  the  bill  in  the  House.  I  think  we 
shall  have  the  support  of  the  President 
for  the  proposed  legislation  if  the  bill 
is  amended  by  including  the  Hruska 
amendment.  Agriculture  will  best  be 
served  by  such  a  procedure. 

Last  Monday  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  want  to  reemphasize  my 
support  of  the  amendment  and  again  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
need  for  urgency  of  action  to  protect 


the  economy  of  this  basic  segment  of 
agriculture  industry. 

I  recognize  that  recently  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  negotiated 
agreements  between  this  country  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  While  the 
Department  spokesman  referred  to  them 
as  a  rollback  in  the  quantity  of  exports 
from  those  nations,  they  were  in  fact 
a  slight  slap  on  the  wrist  and  a  road 
paved  for  the  resumption  of  the  high 
level  of  imports  by  about  1966. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  will  be  limited  in 
1964  to  approximately  the  1962-63  aver¬ 
age  level,  which  is  about  6  percent  below 
the  1963  level.  An  increase  of  3.7  per¬ 
cent  will  be  permitted  in  1965  and  1966. 
Further,  the  agreement  can  be  broken 
on  180  days’  notice  and  will  be  renegoti¬ 
ated  in  1966. 

To  serve  any  useful  purpose,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rollback  is  essential  to  reduce 
the  staggering  import  levels  which  have 
contributed  so  heavily  to  the  severe  drop 
in  cattle  prices  in  recent  months.  A 
far  more  realistic  level  would  have  been 
the  1958-62  average  of  exports  from 
those  countries.  Instead,  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Department  officials  negoti¬ 
ated  from  a  position  of  weakness  by  us¬ 
ing  the  1962-63  average.  Australia’s 
shipments  to  this  country  increased  by 
89  percent  in  1962,  and  advanced  another 
17  percent  in  1963. 

In  1958,  for  example,  we  imported  18 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  from 
Australia,  and  in  1963,  just  5  years  later, 
this  amount  had  increased  to  517  million 
pounds.  The  average  for  the  period 
1958-62  was  213  million  pounds. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement, 
Australia’s  quota  for  beef,  veal,  and  mut¬ 
ton  in  1964  will  be  542  million  pounds, 
562  million  pounds  in  1965,  and  582  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1966.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  ijet  result  will  be  to  make 
permanent  these  excessive  levels  of  im¬ 
ports  which  have  proven  to  be  so 
disastrous  to  the  American  livestock 
producer. 

Beef  imports  last  year  were  in  excess 
of  4  billion  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of 
4  million  head  of  1,000  pound  beef.  This 
represents  approximately  11  percent  of 
domestic  consumption,  or  more  than  the 
amount  of  beef  produced  and  marketed 
last  year  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 
This  imported  beef  would  have  required 
the  production  of  78  million  domestic 
acres. 

The  cattle  industry  in  South  Dakota  is 
a  major  element  in  the  economy  of  our 
State,  generating  employment,  invest¬ 
ment,  and  commerce  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  hoped  it  will  not  become 
another  victim  of  the  “American  last” 
policy  of  administration  policymakers 
who  seem  determined  to  keep  our  borders 
open  for  unlimited  imports,  regardless  of 
their  effect  on  domestic  industry  and 
agriculture. 

Further,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
Department  has  finally  determined  there 
is  a  beef  import  problem.  On  March  3, 
Secretary  Freeman,  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  advisory  Committee 
on  Cattle  which  will  hold  meetings  and 


give  particular  attention  to  beef  imports. 
The  Secretary  says  that  “these  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  extreme  importance  to  cattle 
producers.” 

Evidently  someone  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  finally  started  to  read 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  mail 
from  stockmen.  For  more  than  a  year 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
urging  the  Secretary  to  act.  I  say  that 
the  time  for  an  Advisory  Committee  has 
long  gone  by  and  that  it  is  time  to  take 
affirmative  action  in  the  Senate  on  the 
livestock  amendment,  which  will  provide 
an  optimistic  picture  for  the  livestock 
producers  of  this  country  rather  than 
the  dismal  hope  that  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  and  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lem  and  then  go  home. 

I  have  received  petitions,  telegrams, 
and  letters  from  South  Dakota  urging 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted  today. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  approve  this 
amendment,  which  is  needed  to  assure  a 
future  for  many  cattlemen  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  the  other  States  of  this  great 
Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
unable  to  yield  further  time  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  deal  with  this 
situation,  but  in  recognition — at  long 
last — of  the  fact  that  the  imports  are 
detrimental  to  cattle  prices.  I  also  sub¬ 
mit  for  printing  in  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  my  home  county 
newspaper  by  Mr.  George  Krueger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 
Secretary  Freeman  Announces  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cattle 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free¬ 
man  today  announced  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cattle. 

Committee  members,  the  Secretary  said, 
will  represent  producer,  trade,  and  consumer 
interests.  Twenty-two  members,  including 
three  USDA  officials,  were  named  today  by 
Secretary  Freeman,  who  said  that  additional 
members  would  be  announced  soon.  Some 
of  the  members  have  met  informally  with 
Department  officials  on  several  occasions  re¬ 
cently. 

“I  am  asking  the  advisory  committee  at  its 
first  meeting,  which  will  be  held  later  this 
month,  to  give  particular  attention  to  beef 
imports,  current  negotiations  with  respect 
to  world  trade  in  beef,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  cattle  policies  and  programs,” 
Secretary  Freeman  said.  ‘‘These  are  matters 
of  extreme  importance  to  cattle  producers, 
to  other  segments  of  agriculture,  to  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers,  and  to  the  United  States  in 
its  relations  with  other  countries.” 

Committee  chairman  will  be  Willard  W. 
Cochrane,  Director  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  S.  R. 
Smith,  administrator  of  USDA’s  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  is  vice  chairman,  and 
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Winn  F.  Pinner,  staff  economist,  is  executive 
secretary. 

Committee  members  announced  today  are: 

Robert  G.  Barthelmess,  president  of  the 
Montana  Stockgrowers  Association,  Inc., 
Miles  City,  Mont. 

W.  R.  Brannan,  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
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rens,  Iowa. 

W.  D.  Farr,  cattle  feeder,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Walter  P.  Felton,  Sr.,  rancher,  Waco,  Tex. 

W.  Wilson  King,  registered  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
ducer,  Rock  Falls,  Ill. 

Dwight  D.  Klinger,  staff  member,  Farm 
Credit  Banks  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

John  M.  Marble,  rancher  and  businessman, 
Carmel  Valley,  Calif. 

Harvey  A.  McDougal,  official,  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association,  Birds 
Landing,  Calif. 

James  B.  Nance,  farmer  and  businessman, 
Alamo,  Tenn. 

Cushman  S.  Radebaugh,  past  president  of 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

Francis  M.  Reece,  rancher,  Valentine,  Nebr. 

Chester  B.  Stonecipher,  grain  farmer, 
Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Jay  Taylor,  rancher  and  businessman, 
Amarillo,  Tex. 

Kenneth  W.  Monfort,  meat  packer,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Donald  M.  Phipps,  food  retailer,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mylan  E.  Ross,  official.  Livestock  Producers 
Association  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  Alvin  Carpenter,  professor,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

Barbara  Stuhler,  professor,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Madison,  S.  Dak. 

To  the  Editor: 

After  a  year  of  depressed  beef  prices  a  few 
people  are  alarmed  and  its  about  time  that 
they  realized  that  prices  are  at  ruinous  lev¬ 
els.  Recently  your  paper  has  had  some  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  subject.  * 

Here  are  some  of  my  observations: 

In  this  area  the  cattle  feeding  is  generally 
buying  choice  grade  calves  and  yearlings 
and  feeding  them  to  choice  slaughter  grades. 

In  December  1962  choice  slaughter  steers 
were  selling  at  $27  to  $28.50.  In  December 
1963  the  same  class  of  slaughter  steers  were 
selling  for  $20  to  $22.  The  big  drop  came 
in  February  1963.  I  sold  the  same  kind  of 
cattle  both  years,  December  1963,  and  De¬ 
cember  1962,  price  difference  was  $7.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  with  better  grade  of  cattle 
reported  that  the  drop  on  their  cattle  was 
$8.  The  last  2  weeks  the  prices  have  fallen 
another  $2. 

I  believe  the  paper  should  have  reported 
the  severe  price  drops  in  the  higher  slaugh¬ 
ter  grades.  In  December  the  paper  reported 
beef  price  drops  of  $3.75.  The  economists 
figure  the  average  of  all  classes  like  feeder 
cattle,  cows,  bulls,  and  all  classes  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle  so  instead  of  reporting  a  $7  drop 
they  come  up  with  $3.75  which  does  not 
sound  so  bad.  That  way  they  keep  our  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Washington  very  well  tran- 
quilized,  at  least  they  are  very  slow. 

The  economists  say  we  kept  our  cattle  too 
long  and  overloaded  the  market  because  of 
overweight  cattle.  For  many  months  now 
there  were  days  when  the  markets  were  un¬ 
able  to  sell  all  the  cattle.  Had  the  cattle 
been  marketed  at  faster  rate  the  market 
would  have  taken  a  still  more  severe  drop. 
As  it  was  there  were  days  at  the  Sioux  Falls 
market  some  of  the  farmers  had  to  take  their 
cattle  home  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  days 
trading.  t 

It  had  been  said  replacement  cattle  should 
be  lower  priced.  Replacement  cattle  are 
now  lower  priced.  If  cattle  on  many  of  the 


smaller  ranches  were  lower  priced  the  ranch¬ 
ers  would  not  realize  enough  for  a  good 
living. 

It  is  my  guess  that  a  400-pound  steer  calf 
should  not  sell  for  less  than  $100.  After 
paying  $100  and  feeding  it  for  12  months 
and  selling  at  $2.50  for  Choice  grade  it 
would  be  a  losing  proposition.  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  U.S.  Choice  grade  the  price  of 
Choice  grade  on  the  hoof  will  have  to  go  up. 
We  can  produce  lower  grade  slaughter  beef 
for  less  money  but  if  we  put  more  lower 
grade  beef  on  the  retail  counters  beef  sales 
will  fall  in  volume  and  sales  of  pork,  fish 
and  poultry  will  go  up. 

We  farmers  and  feeders  have  bad  friends 
in  the  State  Department,  in  Washington.  It 
is  the  wish  of  the  State  Department  to  have 
other  countries  ship  their  products  so  they 
in  turn  can  buy  manufactured  articles  from 
us.  On  being  asked  why  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  give  farmers  more  protection 
from  imports  the  State  Department  em¬ 
ployee  answered,  “We  needn’t  worry  about 
the  farmer  he  is  subsidized,  we  have  to  worry 
about  the  taxpayer.”  Some  months  the  beef 
imports  are  15  percent  of  our  domestic  sales. 
If  an  import  quota  is  to  be  set  it  should  be 
done  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  allowed  import 
for  the  year  should  be  divided  by  52  and 
that  would  be  all  the  import  allowed  in  any 
1  week.  Since  we  farmers  have  bad  friends 
in  Washington  not  much  is  going  to  be  done 
to  curtail  imports.  Under  the  present  setup 
the  only  way  imports  stop  is  when  our  prices 
are  so  low  that  others  will  not  be  able  to 
compete. 

We  may  be  able  to  change  our  feeding 
system  if  the  grade  system  is  changed.  U.S. 
Choice  is  hard  to  attain  at  light  weights. 
The  Government  inspectors  grade  the  beef 
after  it  is  slaughtered  and  hanging  in  the 
cooler.  One  of  the  rules  that  determine 
Choice  grade  is  the  meat  in  the  loin  eye 
speckled  with  fat  known  as  marbleing.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  this  marbleing  at  a  young 
age.  On  some  types  of  cattle  the  steers 
have  reached  a  fairly  heavy  weight  before 
the  loin  eye  has  marbled  enough  to  grade 
Choice.  It  is  not  true  that  the  meat  is  al¬ 
ways  more  tender  after  marbleing  had  taken 
place.  Young  animals  fattened  rapidly  are 
often  more  tender  but  cannot  grade  Choice 
under  the  present  system. 

Government  beef  buying  programs  do  not 
accomplish  much  in  boosting  prices  as  long 
as  the  imports  are  unrestricted.  I  believe 
the  buying  program  should  be  delayed  until 
imports  are  restricted.  Its  only  normal 
that  if  our  Government  beef  buying  raised 
beef  prices  still  larger  volume  of  imports 
will  come.  So  it  will  be  our  tax  money  help¬ 
ing  foreign  beef  producers. 

As  I  see  it  we  have  a  big  problem  and  it  is 
hard  to  find  the  right  people  to  prod  into 
action.  With  such  a  late  start  this  problem 
could  develop  into  a  very  serious  economic 
condition  for  our  area. 

Georce  Krueger. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  courtesy  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  shall  try  not  to  use  all  of  the 
time  which  has  been  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  oppose  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  which  I  think  is  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  consumers  in  the  great 
State  which  I  represent.  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  amendment  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  deal  fairly  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  cattle  industry. 

Today,  we  are  taking  a  very  strong 


position  against  the  European  Common 
Market  in  connection  with  our  agri¬ 
cultural  exports — exports  to  the  time  of 
approximately  $1  billion  a  year.  Hence, 
we  must  be  very  careful  that  what  we 
seek  to  do  in  connection  with  imports 
dqes  not  very  materially  affect  our  ex¬ 
port  position  in  the  world. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  cattle  feeders;  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  our  economy  is  large  enough 
to  permit  those  of  us,  who  have  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  concerns,  to  represent 
our  views,  in  reaching  a  consensus,  rather 
than  to  be  forced  to  ride  along  with  the 
views  of  one  particular  group. 

It  is  true  that  the  cattle  industry  is 
afflicted  with  a  substantial  oversupply 
which  has  materially  depressed  the 
prices;  but  the  various  Government 
agencies  concerned  are  not  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  that  situation  has  been 
materially  contributed  to  by  the  imports. 
In  fact,  in  terms  of  hamburgers,  frank¬ 
furters,  and  other  meat  products — much 
of  the  low  cost  is  made  possible  because 
the  imported  products  are  mixed  in  with 
the  domestic  products. 

A  voluntary  quota  to  restrict  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Australia  has  been  negotiated 
recently  and  was  so  announced  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  on  February  17. 
An  agreement  to  voluntarily  restrict  such 
imports  from  Mexico  and  Ireland  is  also 
in  process. 

On  March  1,  just  4  days  ago,  Secretary 
Freeman  also  announced  that  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  will  initiate  two  beef 
purchase  programs  in  a  further  effort  to 
improve  domestic  beef  prices. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment  no  conclu¬ 
sive  case  has  been  shown  for  the  relief 
proposed  by  the  pending  amendment, 
which  would  be  a  most  extraordinary 
step,  and  would  inevitably  get  us  into  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  three  or  four  of 
our  close  trading  partners.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  established  quotas,  for  example, 
on  lead,  zinc,  and  residual  fuel  oil.  With 
respect  to  the  last  commodity  mentioned 
quotas  have  caused  us  untold  mischief; 
in  addition,  they  jeopardize  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  ability  to 
trade  freely  means  much  more  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  than  any  direct 
aid  we  might  give  them.  I  must  oppose 
the  pending  amendment. 

Furthermore,  apparently  one  group  of 
producers  in  the  Nation  has  not  based  its 
aims  on  such  an  import  restriction,  but, 
instead,  has  requested  Government  sup¬ 
ports.  We  may  differ  in  regard  to  what 
would  be  the  proper  policy,  but  at  least 
that  group  has  requested  Government 
supports. 

The  pending  amendment  represents  a 
new  departure  in  this  field.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  two-edged  sword  which  would 
.hurt  our  Nation  much  more  than  it  would 
hurt  other  nations.. 

The  difficulties  affecting  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  are  largely  due  to  its  present  over¬ 
supply  and,  as  a  result,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works  its  will  on  beef  prices. 
The  cattle  industry  requests  this  aid,  and 
believes  It  to  be  justified.  However,  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not  justified.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment. 
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THE  COTTON  AND  WHEAT  BILL 

Mr.  President,  in  representing  New 
York  State,  which  is* one  of  the  major 
centers  of  the  textile  industry,  I  have 
long  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  and  welfare  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  and  have  long  worked  for  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  business  climate 
in  which  the  textile  industry  could  oper¬ 
ate.  The  textile  industry  has  been  a 
vital  and  vigorous  one,  and  has  provided 
millions  of  American  families  with  live¬ 
lihoods.  Over  800,000  production  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  in  the  industry.  The 
textile  manufacturing  and  apparel  in¬ 
dustry  presently  pays  its  workers  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3.5  billion  a  year. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  today 
faced  with  a  serious  dilemma,  and  I 
share  its  deep  concern.  Foreign  textile 
competition  presently  enjoys  a  price  for 
its  raw  cotton  of  at  least  814  cents  per 
pound  below  that  available  to  American 
textile  firms.  Prohibited  by  law  from 
importing  more  than  about  300,000  bales 
of  foreign  grown  upland  cotton  annual¬ 
ly,  U.S.  mills  must  rely  on  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  their  annual  needs.  With 
U.S.  cotton  at  a  cost  of  $42.50  a  bale  to 
the  producer  above  the  world  price,  for¬ 
eign  mills  presently  have  a  raw  cotton 
cost  advantage  which  enables  them  to 
buy  cotton  more  cheaply  on  the  world 
market  than  American  textile  producers 
can  buy  raw  cotton  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  Foreign  mills  can  ship  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  to  the  U.S.  market  at  price  levels 
which  cannot  be  met  by  U.S.  mills. 

The  inequities  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system  have  worked  hardships  on  the 
textile  industry.  The  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  American  textile  industry  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
livelihood  of  millions  of  Americans  on 
employees,  on  industry  management,  and 
on  consumers  of  the  textile  industry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inequities  of 
two-price  cotton  must  be  removed. 

While  the  welfare  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
Federal  Government’s  price  support  and 
subsidy  policy,  it  must  stand  on  its  own 
and  work  on  its  own  to  be  strong  and 
competitive  and  vigorous.  I  believe 
American  business  must  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  its  competitive  position  in 
domestic  and  international  markets.  I 
believe  our  domestic  textile  industry  must 
make  renewed  efforts  to  sell  in  interna¬ 
tional  markets.  In  accord  with  this 
principle,  I  have  supported  the  need  for 
stronger  and  expanded  international 
trade  ties  through  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  I  urge  the  textile  industry  to  lend 
its  full  support  to  the  forthcoming  effort 
by  our  Government  to  negotiate  removal 
of  existing  barriers  to  increased  interna¬ 
tional  trade. 

The  Federal  Government  can  assist 
the  cotton  textile  industry  to  remain 
competitive  by  lowering  artifically  high 
cotton  price  supports  so  that  the  domestic 
price  to  manufacturers  will  be  closer  to 
the  world  price.  By  eliminating  the  arti¬ 
ficially  high  cotton  price  supports  which 

(the  Department  of  Agriculture  raised 
from  30  cents  a  pound  to  32.47  cents  in 
1961  and  1962,  and  permitting  prices  to 


reach  their  own  level,  lower  prices  to 
manufacturers  and  consumers  will  result. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  reexamine  most  carefully 
its  subsidy  policy  with  respect  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  However,  much  can  be 
done  by  the  cotton  industry  on  its  own 
if  it  intends  to  stem  the  downward  trend 
of  annual  U.S.  consumption  of  cotton 
which  has  been  some  4  percent  since 
1956.  The  cotton  industry’s  share  of  the 
domestic  market  dropped  from  55.1  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  quarter  of  1960  to  45.6 
percent  in  the  comparative  period  of 
1963.  If  the  cotton  industry  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  its  costs,  it  may  well  be  able 
to  alter  the  trend  of  decreasing  con¬ 
sumption  and  increased  competition  from 
manmade  fibers.  This  competition  from 
synthetic  fibers  has  presented  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  problems  to  the  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  Consumption  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  synthetic  fibers  has  risen  contin¬ 
uously  since  1960.  The  daily  trend  of 
consumption  reached  3.4  million  pounds 
in  September  1963,  as  compared  with  2.9 
million  pounds  during  1962-63  and  2.3 
million  pounds  in  1961-62. 

If  the  competitive  disadvantage  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry  is  removed,  the 
free  forces  of  competition  may  encourage 
the  further  lowering  of  prices  and  con¬ 
sequent  improvement  in  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry’s  competitive  standing.  Increased 
capital  expenditures  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  by  mill  owners  and  improvements 
in  productivity  per  man-hour  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  industry.  Even  though  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent  of  existing  tex¬ 
tile  plants  and  machines  are  at  least  10 
years  old,  continuing  increases  in  capi¬ 
tal  expenditure  by  textile  manufacturers 
to  take  advantage  of  cost-saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  increased  reduction  of  costs 
through  individual  management  policy, 
and  improved  research  would  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  health  of  the  industry  and 
make  it  less  vulnerable  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Lower  prices  would  result  in 
important  savings  to  consumers,  in¬ 
creased  domestic  and  international  uses 
of  cotton  goods,  and  additional  jobs  in 
the  industry.  Regarding  the  single  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  consumers  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  cost,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  has  stated  in  a  letter  of  January 
31,  1964  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  a  reduction 
in  cost  of  8 14  cents  per  pound  would  re¬ 
sult  in  savings  to  consumers  of  more 
than  $700  million. 

Consumers  and  taxpayers  have  a 
major  stake  in  the  Government  textile 
subsidy  program.  The  premium  above 
the  world  market  price  paid  by  domestic 
manufacturers  for  raw  cotton  is  ulti¬ 
mately  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  huge 
costs  of  Government  storage  of  surplus 
is  also  borne  by  the  consumer  and  tax¬ 
payer.  These  burdens  must  be  eased. 

It  is  common  business  sense  that  if  the 
price  of  cotton  is  not  lowered,  cheap¬ 
er  synthetics  will  be  used  and  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  will,  on  their  own, 
shift  into  use  of  fibers  which  produce 
greater  profits.  New  types  of  fabrics 
have  been  developed  recently  from  both 
synthetic  and  natural  fibers.  Changes 


into  these  new  lines  of  fabrics  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  basis  for  improved  earnings,  and 
new  uses  for  synthetics  will  continue  to 
be  explored. 

The  major  concern  of  our  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  eliminate  the  serious  and 
undesirable  inequities  of  two-priced  cot¬ 
ton.  I  gravely  doubt  whether  the  “pro¬ 
ducers’  choice  plan”  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  H.R.  6196,  the  bill  before  us, 
provides  the  most  effective  answer  to 
this  problem. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  first,  as  to 
whether  the  American  textile  industry 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  direct  government  subsidies  for 
assistance;  second,  whether  the  high 
costs  of  the  proposed  program  are  war¬ 
ranted;  third,  whether  a  multi-subsidy 
program  is  the  most  desirable  method 
of  eliminating  two-priced  cotton — and 
on  this  I  have  the  greatest  doubt — 
fourth  whether  too  much  discretion  is 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  would  have  authority  to  pay  sub¬ 
sidies  without  limitation  to  eliminate 
the  two-priced  differential;  and  fifth, 
whether  greater  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  efforts  by  the  industry  itself 
to  become  more  competitive. 

Undoubtedly,  the  problem  of  two- 
priced  cotton  must  be  solved.  At  this 
moment,  I  believe  title  I  of  H.R.  6196 — 
and  I  am  speaking  about  only  the  cotton 
provisions  of  this  measure — presents  the 
only  readily  available  alternative  by 
which  we  can  permit  U.S.  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  purchase  cotton  at  the  world 
price.  Although  a  different  approach 
would  be  preferable,  the  pending  cotton 
title  provides  the  only  solution  capable 
of  present  attainment.  We  cannot  talk 
about  this  problem  of  two-price  cotton 
besetting  the  textile  industry  and  do 
nothing  to  improve  a  situation  which 
demands  immediate  attention.  In  view 
of  the  urgent  need  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  for  this  legislation,  I  shall,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  support  title  I  of  the  pending  bill 
with  respect  to  cotton. 

WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

New  York  is  one  of  the  few  States 
containing  both  a  large  textile  industry 
and  a  vital  wheat  farming  economy. 
Through  the  years  both  industries  in  my 
State  have  had  their  respective  problems 
and  have  sought  different  answers  to 
them.  I  very  much  regret  that  H.R.  6196 
incorporates  both  cotton  and  wheat  leg¬ 
islation  and  ties  together  the  problems 
of  two  very  different  industries  which 
require  different  types  of  solutions  and 
which  should  be  considered  separately 
by  the  Congress.  The  House,  it  must  be 
remembered,  considered  cotton  legisla¬ 
tion  separately  and  passed  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  December  4,  1963,  without  per¬ 
mitting  wheat  legislation  to  ride  on  its 
“cottontails.”  No  wheat  legislation  has 
been  approved  by  the  House.  Cotton  and 
wheat  measures  ought  to  be  debated  and 
considered  independently  of  each  other 
and  evaluated  in  separate  bills. 

In  is  present  form,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  wheat  legislation  before  us  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  our  wheat  farmers. 
Under  the  proposed  program,  farmers 
who  submitted  to  its  conditions  would  be 
given  marketing  quotas  specifying  the 
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number  of  bushels  of  wheat  each  could 
sell  for  domestic  human  consumption 
and  for  export.  All  the  wheat  produced 
by  a  farmer  who  complied  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  supported  at  about  $1.30  a 
bushel.  In  addition,  a  complying  farmer 
would  receive  certificates  with  a  face 
value  of  about  70  cents  a  bushel  to  cover 
his  domestic  wheat  quota  and  other  cer¬ 
tificates  with  a  face  value  of  about  25 
cents  a  bushel  to  cover  his  export  quota. 

The  wheat  farmers  in  New  Yoi'k  have 
indicated  to  me  their  strong  opposition 
to  the  wheat  certificate  plan  contained 
in  H.R.  6196.  This  program  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  one  which  wheat  fann¬ 
ers  in  my  State  rejected  during  the  May 
21,  1963,  wheat  referendum.  Although 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  submitted  to 
the  farmers  on  May  21  required  approval 
by  two-thirds  of  those  voting,  in  my 
State  less  than  one-third  of  the  wheat 
farmers  voted  in  favor  of  the  certificate 
plan.  Of  22,244  farmers  voting,  15,239 
voted  against.  In  effect,  only  31.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  New  York  wheat  farmers 
voting  on  the  wheat  certificate  plan,  fa¬ 
vored  this  program.  It  would  clearly 
appear  that  New  York  wheat  farmers, 
along  with  all  other  wheat  farmers,  have 
thoroughly  rejected  a  wheat  certificate 
plan  of  the  type  now  proposed.  Wheat 
farmers  are  not  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Federal  controls.  They  want 
less  Government  intervention  and  more 
emphasis  upon  their  own  ability  to 
handle  their  own  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  forces  of  the 
market. 

The  situation  confronting  the  wheat 
farmer  is  far  better  than  that  predicted 
by  many  after  the  rejection  of  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  last  May.  Although  pre¬ 
dictions  of  large  plantings  of  70  million 
acres  were  made  at  that  time,  the  pres¬ 
ent  estimate  of  all  plantings  indicate 
only  43  million  acres  were  planted.  In¬ 
creased  exports  have  recently  been  evi¬ 
denced  through  the  recently  consum¬ 
mated  deal,  which  I  favored  as  a  one-shot 
transaction.  As  New  York  wheat  fann¬ 
ers  voted  “no”  in  their  last  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  wheat  certificate  pro¬ 
gram,  I  shall  vote  “no”  to  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  in  H.R.  6196  which  has  been  placed 
before,  us  in  a  barely  modified  form. 

I  introduced  on  March  3,  together  with 
Senators  Keating  and  Tower,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  farm  bill  to  establish  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  restudy  our  existing  Federal 
agricultural  laws.  The  proposal  of  an 
Agricultural  Commission  to  take  a  fresh 
and  complete  look  at  our  agricultural 
policy,  to  examine  the  adequacy  of  our 
existing  programs  and  necessary  goals, 
was  first  proposed  by  me  in  the  87th 
Congress,  and  again  in  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress  on  January  29.  The  Commission 
would  report  to  the  Congress  its  full 
recommendations  for  new  legislation  and 
new  approaches  to  our  existing  problems. 
Its  recommendations  on  such  matters 
would  hopefully  provide  a  new  and  con¬ 
structive  basis  for  a  solution  to  cotton, 
wheat,  and  our  other  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems. 


So  I  shall  vote  to  separate  the  wheat 
legislation  in  title  II  of  H.R.  6196  from 
title  I  on  cotton  and  shall  vote  against 
the  proposed  wheat  legislation. 

As  I  have  stated,  inasmuch  as  the 
problem  of  two-priced  cotton  must  be 
solved  promptly  and  with  all  fairness 
and  elemental  justice  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  I  would  support  the  proposed 
cotton  legislation  if  it  stood  by  itself; 
however,  I  cannot  support  the  completely 
unsound  wheat  legislation  presently  tied 
to  it,  especially  if  it  were  to  be  amended 
by  the  pending  restrictive  meat  import 
quota  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  I  believe  would  be  un¬ 
wise  and  unjust  to  American  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  not  in  our  country's, 
best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  which  has  been 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi'.  President,  speaking 
for  the  minority  leader,  I  yield  10  min¬ 
utes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
section  303  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Whenever  the  President  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry  at  any 
port  of  entry  in  the  United  States  of  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  of  any  commodity,  or 
product  with  respect  to  which  a  quota  is  im¬ 
posed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  he  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  prescribe,  within  such  quota, 
the  maximum  quantity  thereof  which  may  be 
entered  at  such  port  of  entry  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  FONG.  My  amendment  is  only 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  practices  and  precedents  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  when  debate  is  under  a  time  control, 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment  is  not 
in  order  until'  all  time  on  the  pending 
amendment  has  been  used  or  yielded 

back 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  author  of  the 
original  amendment  pertaining  to  beef 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  so  I  believe  an 
arrangement  can  be  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  it  be  helpful  to 
the  parliamentary  situation  if  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Hruska  amendment  would 
now  announce  their  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  and  then  permit 


the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  have  time 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  explain  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  arrangement 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  entitled  to 
that  protection,  because  it  was  under¬ 
stood  in  the  colloquy  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  limita¬ 
tion  would  apply  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto,  which 
should  take  care  of  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Hruska  amendment  is 
modified  accordingly. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  my  amendment  is  accepted? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified  to  include 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Ha¬ 
waii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  H.R.  6196  would  authorize 
the  President  to  establish  the  maximum 
quantity  of  meat  products  which  may 
enter  any  of  our  ports  of  entry.  This 
authorization  is  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  excessive  amounts  of  meat  products 
by  foreign  meat  producers  at  any  of  our 
ports  of  entry;  for  example,  to  prevent 
the  dumping  of  excessive  meat  products 
into  ports  of  entry  such  as  Honolulu,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  ports  which  may 
be  convenient  to  the  foreign  shipper. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  amendment  offered  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  able  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska,  I  wish  to  say  that 
recent  imports  of  foreign  beef  into  the 
United  States  have  precipitated  a  serious 
crisis  in  our  cattle  industry.  Beef  pro¬ 
duction,  we  all  know,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  farm  enterprise  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  stands  No.  I  in  terms  of  farm 
income,  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
farm-product.  * 

U.S.  Agriculture  Department --figures 
show  that  in  the  last  decade  we  have  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  cattle  industry,  tremen¬ 
dous  amounts  of  meat  products  from 
foreign  countries.  Beef  imports  have 
risen  nearly  700  percent,  from  267  million 
pounds  in  1954  to  the  record-breaking 
figure  of  1.8  billion  pounds  in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  1, 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  showing  U.S.  imports  of  cattle 
and  beef  compared  with  U.S.  production, 
by  year,  1954-62,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Table  1. — U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  compared  with  U.S.  production,  by  year,  1954-62 — Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 


Imports 

Per 

# 

Imports 

Per 

Year 

Live  animals 

U.S.  meat 
produo- 

Imports 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 

capita 
supply 
of  beef 

Year 

-  Live  animals 

U.S.  meat 
produo- 

Imports 
as  a  per¬ 
centage 

capita 
supply 
of  beef 

Number 

Meat 
equiva¬ 
lent  1 

Meat 

Total* 

tion  * 

of  pro¬ 
duction 

and 
veal  * 

Number 

Meat 
equiva¬ 
lent  * 

Meat 

Total* 

tion  * 

of  pro¬ 
duction 

and 
veal  * 

19.54 

Thousand 

head 

71 

Million 

pounds 

35 

Million 

pounds 

232 

Million 

pounds 

267 

Million 

pounds 

14, 610 
15. 147 
16,094 
15,728 
14, 516 

1.8 

91.3 

1959 . 

Thousand 

head 

688 

Million 

pounds 

191 

Million 

pounds 

1,063 

775 

Million 

pounds 

1,254 

938 

Million 
pounds 
14,588 
15,835 
16,341 
16,311 
17, 360 

8.6 

89. 1 

1955 

296 

93 

229 

322 

2.1 

93.2 

1960 . 

645 

163 

6.9 

92.8 

1956 

141 

43 

211 

254 

1.6 

96.8 

1961.. . . 

1,023 

250 

1,037 

1,445 

1,287 

1,725 

1,859 

7.9 

96.0 

1957 

703 

221 

395 

616 

3.9 

95.0 

1962. . 

1,232 

280 

10.6 

96.7 

1958 . 

1,126 

340 

909 

*1,249 

8.6 

90.1 

1963  « . . 

180 

1,679 

10.7 

i  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  imports  of  cattle.  *  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production  plus  beef  and  veal  imports  per  capita. 

>  Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  convered  to  thoir  carcass  weight  5 1963  import  data  are  preliminary. 

V  Total  production  (including  an  estimate  of  farm  slaughter).  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  1963  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  added  to  the  table. 

Table  1  shows  that  beef  and  veal  im¬ 
ports  were  only  1.8  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  1954.  By  1963,  our  beef 
and  veal  imports  rocketed  to  10.7  percent 
of  our  domestic  production. 

Mr.  President,  about  80  percent  of  this 
tremendous  increase  comes  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  In  1958,  these 
two  nations  shipped  201.4  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal  into  this  country,  and 
in  1962  they  shipped  over  three  times 
that  amount — a  staggering  655.3  million 
pounds.  For  the  year  1963,  I  have  the 
figure  for  only  8  months,  from  January 
to  August.  The  8-months  figure  is  402.3 
million  pounds,  and  if  extended  at  the 
same  rate  would  mean  723.6  million 
pounds  for  the  year  1963.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  table  2,  showing  the 
total  quantity  of  beef  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  imported 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1958- 
63,  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  figures,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  2. — Importation  of  beef  to  the  United. 
States,  showing  quantity  imported  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  total  from  all 
countries,  1958-63 


[In  millions  o  f  pounds] 


Total  imports 

Australia 

New 

Zealand 

Prod¬ 

uct 

weight 

Carcass 

weight 

equiv¬ 

alent 

Beef  and  veal: 
1968.... . 

17.7 

183.7 

619.2 

909 

1959.... . 

224.0 

161.6 

722.3 

1,063 

775 

1960 . 

144.  7 

130.7 

512.6 

1961 . 

233.9 

154.4 

689.2 

1,037 

1962 . 

441.7 

213.6 

967.5 

1,445 

1963  *_ . . 

309.9 

172.4 

722.5 

1,087 

i  January  to  August. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  Hawaii,  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry,  well  established  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  long  been  an  important  source 
of  meat  for  our  dinner  tables  and  has 
furnished  employment  and  income  for 
many  Hawaiian  citizens. 

Next  to  our  two  primary  agricultural 
commodities — sugar  and  pineapple — 
cattle  ranks  as  third  leading  Hawaii  ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  Beef  production  in 


Hawaii  rose  to  26.2  million  pounds  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  7.8  percent  over  the 
1962  level  of  24.3  million  pounds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  the  same  1962-63  period,  imports  of 
beef  into  Hawaii  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  rose  22.2  percent,  to  the  record 
level  of  about  16.7  million  pounds.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  these  imports  to  Ha¬ 
waii  increased  by  more  than  1,000  per¬ 
cent,  from  a  total  of  1.5  million  pounds 
of  carcass  equivalent  in  1954  to  16.7  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1963. 

Whereas  in  1954  Hawaii  supplied  53.4 
percent  of  its  meat  consumption,  today 
it  supplies  only  47  percent.  Whereas  in 
1954  mainland  United  States  supplied 
42  percent  of  Hawaii’s  meat  consump¬ 
tion,  today  it  supplies  only  23.1  percent. 
Whereas  in  1954,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  supplied  only  4.6  percent  of  Ha¬ 
waii’s  total  supply  of  beef,  today  they 
supply  six  times  more,  about  30  percent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  3, 
showing  the  State  of  Hawaii  market  sup¬ 
ply  of  beef,  compiled  by  the  Hawaii  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  3. — Stale  market  supply  of  beef  and  veal 
[Carcass  weight  in  thousands  of  pounds] 


Year 

Hawaii 

Mainland  1 

New  Zealand 
Australia 2 

Total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

1954 . . . 

17,851 

53.4 

14, 037 

42.0 

1,538 

4.6 

33,426 

1955 . 

19, 445 

54.5 

13,  738 

38,5 

2,  474 

7.0 

35, 657 

1956 . . 

20,  426 

52.7 

15,  919 

41.0 

2,437 

6.3 

38,782 

1957 _ 

22,  788 

54.0 

14, 678 

35.0 

4, 631 

11.0 

42, 187 

1958.. . . 

23,  970 

65.4 

10, 587 

24.4 

8,762 

20.2 

43,279 

Year 

Hawaii 

Mainland  ■ 

New  Zealand 
Australia  * 

Total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

Carcass 

weight 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
total 

1959 . . 

24,749 

52.6 

10,838 

23.1 

11,425 

24.3 

47, 012 

I960 . 

24,618 

50.6 

11,423 

23.5 

12, 577 

25.9 

48,618 

1961 . 

24, 960 

48.4 

12,254 

23.8 

14,  330 

27.8 

51,544 

1962 . . . 

24,345 

60.2 

10,  426 

21.7 

13, 662 

28.  1 

48, 430 

1963 . . 

26,235 

47.0 

12,883 

23.1 

16, 694 

29.9 

65, 812 

1  Includes  beef  for  USDA  school  hmch  program. 

*  Converted  to  carcass  equivalent  from  import  data  on  boned  frozen  beef,  at  1.45. 


*  Preliminary  data,  subject  to  minor  changes. 
Source:  State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  beef  imports  into 
Hawaii  and  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  has  wreaked  havoc  with  our  beef 
prices.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
measured  by  prices  of  choice  steer  in 
Chicago,  prices  plunged  $6  from  $28.75 
a  hundredweight  on  January  23,  1961,  to 
$22.75  on  February  24,  1964. 


Mr.  President,  from  these  figures  it 
can  clearly  be  seen  that  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  sharply  increased  imports  of  foreign 
beef  which  threaten  to  undermine  our 
Nation's  primary  agricultural  industry. 

Congress  needs  to  act.  The  executive 
agreements  recently  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  New 


Zealand,  and  other  countries,  to  limit 
the  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
into  the  U.S.  market  falls  far  short  in 
helping  our  greatly  distressed  beef  in¬ 
dustry.  These  agreements  are  very  in¬ 
adequate,  as  the  negotiated  quotas  are 
based  on  the  high  imports  of  the  years 
1962  and  1963,  during  which  period  there 
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was  a  17-percent  increase  in  meat  im¬ 
ports  to  this  country. 

Under  these  agreements,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  send  773,  801,  and 
803  million  pounds  to  the  United  States 
in  1964,  1965,  and  1966,  respectively. 
These  are  excessively  high  import  figures 
and  if  allowed  to  stand  will  have  a  most 
disastrous  effect  on  our  deteriorating 
beef  industry. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  protective  quotas 
on  importing  foreign  meat  products  into 
the  country  is  no  different  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  import  quotas  on  sugar — 
another  important  American  farm  prod¬ 
uct — as  well  as  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  no  different  than  imposing 
reasonable  tariffs  on  hundreds  of  items 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Their 
basic  purpose  is  the  same:  To  protect 
American  industry  and  labor  from  de¬ 
structive  foreign  competition.  If  pro¬ 
tective  quotas  and  tariffs  are  necessary 
to  restrict  foreign  imports  of  many  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufactured  products, 
certainly  it  is  even  more  vital  that  our 
basic  cattle  industry  be  protected  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  ask  for  a  quota  for 
the  importation  of  beef  products,  I  am 
also  wholly  cognizant  of  the  interest  of 
our  consumers.  To  the  consumers  who 
wish  to  have  unlimited  imports  of  meat 
products  so  that  they  might  purchase 
more  cheaply,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  meat 
products  has  destructive  ramifications 
in  other  parts  of  our- economy  which  vi¬ 
tally  affect  them. 

An  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  beef 
imports  into  the  country  would  seriously 
undercut,  and  eventually  close  down, 
many  of  our  slaughterhouses  and  meat 
processing  plants.  It  would  hurt  our 
fertilizer  industry,  our  feed  grain  indus¬ 
try,  our  trucking  industry,  our  food  proc¬ 
essing  industry,  as  well  as  the  banking, 
insurance,  and  marketing  segments  of 
our  economy.  Many  employees  in  this 
interdependent  and  integrated  web  of 
economic  activity  would  necessarily  lose 
their  jobs. 

As  the  cattle  industry  is  a  basic  farm 
industry,  its  collapse  on  the  agricultural 
side  of  the  economy  may  be  comparable 
to  the  collapse  of  the  steel  industry  on 
the  industrial  side.  The  havoc  would 
certainly  be  widespread,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  would  be  great. 

In  such  an  integrated  national  eco¬ 
nomy  as  ours,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  consumer  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  basic  industries  such  as 
the  cattle  industry.  So  long  as  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  is  thriving  and  profitable, 
the  agricultural  and,  indeed,  the  national 
economy  will  grow  and  prosper.  Its  col¬ 
lapse  could  seriously  undermine  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

The  importation  of  huge  amounts  of 
foreign  beef  certainly  is  not  a  stimulant 
to  our  economy.  For  foreign  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  employ  American  labor; 
they  do  not  buy  our  feed  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizers;  they  do  not  use  our  slaughter¬ 
houses;  they  do  not  use  our  truckers; 
they  do  not  invest  in  or  borrow  from  our 
banks;  they  do  not  buy  our  insurance; 


they  do  very  little  to  stimulate  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

By  protecting  the  cattle  industry,  the 
approximately  2  million  workers  engaged 
in  cattle  production,  processing,  market¬ 
ing,  and  the  millions  of  workers  in  all 
other  allied  fields  also  would  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

Besides  being  inadequate  generally, 
these  agreements  recently  entered  into 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
countries  are  most  inadequate  from  a  re¬ 
gional  point  of  view.  They  do  not  estab¬ 
lish  import  quotas  for  American  ports 
of  entry.  My  city  of  Honolulu  is  the 
first  American  port  of  entry  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  We  ax-e  there¬ 
fore  faced  with  a  threat  of  the  most 
serious  proportions,  as  the  agreements 
do  not  prohibit  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  from  dumping,  without  limita¬ 
tion,  their  beef  in  Honolulu. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  well 
keep  within  their  quotas  and  yet  be  able 
to  destroy  our  Hawaii  cattle  industry  by 
dumping  substantial  amounts  of  their 
quota  into  Hawaii : 

A  port  of  entry  quota  is  necessary  if 
Hawaii  and,  indeed,  other  regional  mar¬ 
kets  around  ports  of  entry  are  to  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  destructive  foreign 
dumping. 

Hawaii,  as  the  only  island  State  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  mid-Pacific,  is  especially  vul¬ 
nerable  to  destructive  flooding  of  the 
market  by  imported  foreign  beef.  _  Our 
geographic  location,  which  puts  us  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  path  of  the  trade  routes  be¬ 
tween  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
one  and  the  mainland  United  States  on 
the  other,  renders  us  an  ideal  spot  for 
wholesale  dumping  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  meat  products. 

Hawaii  is  a  pocket  market  whose  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  is  uniquely  pregnable 
and  defenseless  against  onslaughts  of 
foreign  dumping. 

Unless  a  port  of  entry  quota  is  im¬ 
posed  to  stem  the  mounting  importation 
of  foreign  beef  into  Hawaii,  our  beef  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  left  wide  open  to  flooding, 
ultimately  leading  to  the  ruin  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  our  cattle  business,  which  now 
supplies  47  percent  of  our  total  con¬ 
sumption. 

My  amendment  would  effectively  sta¬ 
bilize  and  protect  domestic  beef  mar¬ 
kets  located  around  American  ports  of 
entry  such  as  Honolulu. 

As  a  supporter  of  a  port  of  entry  quota, 
I  do  not  ask  for  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  entry  of  foreign  beef ;  I  ask  only  a 
reasonable  limitation  of  such  imports  to 
a  quota  equal  to  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  imported  meat  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  5 -year  period  ending  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1962.  Such  a  quota  is  necessary 
to  expand  regional  markets  around  our 
ports  of  entry.  It  will  also  help  to  keep 
meat  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  and  as¬ 
sure  our  consumers  of  a  dependable  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  quality  meat  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  for  accepting  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Democratic  side  has 
agreed  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis¬ 


tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche].  If  that  proves  to  be  in  error, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  him.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
template  supporting  the  amendment  on 
the  subject  of  fixing  quantities  of  beef 
that  may  be  sent  into  this  country  by 
foreign  exports.  Regardless  of  what  the 
outcome- is  on  the  amendment  dealing 
with  beef  cattle  and  beef  supplies,  I,  in 
the  end,  will  vote  against  the  bill.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  This  bill  delegates  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  inordinatejxwers 
to  control  and  determine  the  acreage, 
marketing,  and  price  of  farm  products 
with  unprecedented  latitude  of  discre¬ 
tion,  harnessing  the  farmer  with  greater 
force  than  ever  before. 

Second.  The  wheat  program  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  has  been  rejected  by 
farmers  by  referendum  less  than  a  year 
ago.  For  example,  over  three-fourths 
of  the  wheat  farmers  voting  in  Ohio 
voted  against  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Third.  The  wheat  program  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill  is  not  voluntary  and  to 
call  it  such  is  deception.  When  a  wheat 
farmer  is  dependent  upon  a  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  for  over  one-third  of  the  price 
of  his  wheat  and  when  such  a  certificate 
is  denied  him  unless  he  joins  the  pro¬ 
gram,  this  is  compulsion. 

Fourth.  The  wheat  program  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill  does  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  wheat  that  is  fir  surplus  and  wheat 
that  is  in  short  supply.  The  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  grown  in  Ohio  is  not  in 
surplus;  yet  the  acreage  will  be  cut,  the 
same  as  wheat  that  is  in  surplus.  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  allocated  without  regard  to 
what  the  consumer  prefers. 

Fifth.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  place  a  processing  tax  on  wheat 
and  every  American  consumer  would  pay 
that  tax  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
sack  of  flour  was  bought.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  a  deceptive  and  cruel  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion  since  the  burden  of  it  would  fall 
upon  low-income  families  who  are  least 
able  to  carry  the  burden. 

Sixth.  The  cotton  and  wheat  indus¬ 
tries,  from  farm  to  mill  and  port,  would 
become  the  most  comprehensively  regu¬ 
lated  industries  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  require  an  even  greater 
brigade  of  bureaucrats  than  presently 
exists  to  enforce  the  will  of  Government 
upon  the  agri-business  industry  of  our 
country. 

Seventh.  This  bill  creates  not  only  a 
new  subsidy,  but  a  new  type  of  subsidy, 
costing  $312  million.  To  compensate  for 
the  subsidy  to  certain  cotton  producers, 
a  subsidy  to  exporters  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted;  and  now  to  compensate  for  the 
subsidy  to  exporters,  a  subsidy  to  domes¬ 
tic  mills  is  proposed.  This  means  sub¬ 
sidy  on  subsidy  on  subsidy,  and  is  not  a 
solution,  but  creates  further  chaos. 

Eighth.  The  direct  payment  subsidy 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  cotton  mills  could 
set  a  precedent  for  similar  Government 
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payments  in  other  industries.  If  the 
price  of  cotton  should  be  subsidized  in 
competition  against  synthetics,  why  not 
butter  in  competition  against  margarine? 
Why  not  steel .  in  competition  against 
aluminum?  Why  not  leather  against 
plastic? 

Ninth.  Many  of  our  Nation’s  indus¬ 
tries  are  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
competition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes? 

Mi*.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  forthcoming  tar¬ 
iff  negotiations  may  add  to  the  long  list 
of  injured  American  producers  and  also 
inflict  further  injury  to  those  already  in 
jeopardy. 

In  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  steel  and 
steel  products,  shoes  and  leather  goods, 
pottery,  glassware,  transistors,  small  ra¬ 
dios,  aluminum,  electric  generators,  tur¬ 
bines,  motor  buses,  printing  machinery 
and  other  items  are  feeling  the  serious 
impact  of  foreign  competition.  If  the 
Congress  adopts  the  policy  that  injured 
cotton  mills  are  to  be  subsidized,  then 
the  industries  I  have  mentioned  and 
others  adversely  affected  could  justifi- 
edly  ask  for  a  similar  subsidy. 

Tenth.  The  cotton  program  authorized 
in  this  bill  institutes  the  old  discredited 
Brannan  plan  type  of  direct  payments 
to  farmers.  This  could  destroy  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  system  in  cotton,  lead  to  even 
stricter  controls,  and  make  farmers  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Government  appropria¬ 
tions  for  an  ever-increasing  part  of  their 
income. 

Eleventh.  While  the  bill  contains  grea¬ 
ter  incentives  and  subsidies  for  cutting 
cotton  acreage  by  one-third,  it  permits 
these  same  acres  to  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  agricultural  products 
in  competition  with  other  farmers. 
These  acres  could  even  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops  already  in  surplus  supply. 

Twelfth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  enter  into  close  and  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  the  cotton  farmer 
by  reducing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation’s  resale  price  from  115  per¬ 
cent  to  105  percent  of  the  current  loan 
rate.  This  virtually  makes  certain  that 
the  market  for  cotton  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate. 

Thirteenth.  The  whole  cotton  program 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  over 
$3  billion.  It  could  cost  as  much  as 
$1,300  million  in  1965  alone.  It  is  an  act 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  pass  such  a 
measure  in  a  year  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  experience  a  $10  bil¬ 
lion  deficit  and  has  authorized  an  $11.5 
billion  cut  in  taxes. 

To  summarize,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  now  pending,  but  in  the  end 
I  shall, vote  against  the  bill  because  I 
believe  it  exhibits  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 


Mr.  DIRKS EN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  plight  in  which  the  cat¬ 
tle  industry  finds  itself. 

But  I  must  oppose  the  amendment  to 
establish  quotas  on  the  import  of  beef 
into  the  United  States.  In  my  view,  the 
amendment  is  not  necessary,  at  this 
time,  to  protect  the  beef  industry.  It 
would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumers,  not 
to  mention  importers,  and  a  number  of 
other  areas  of  the  meat  production  in¬ 
dustry. 

There  is  undoubtedly  concern — legiti¬ 
mate  and  justified  concern — among  cat¬ 
tle  producers  at  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  fed  beef.  However,  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  situation  as  to  whether 
the  price  decline  is  primarily  the  result 
of  imports  or  due  to  other  factors. 

Both  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  agree  that  imports  are  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  problem  by  any  means. 
Rather,  they  interpret  the  source  of  the 
difficulty  primarily  as  being  due  to  the 
increased  fattening  of  U.S.  beef,  creating 
heavier  steers  with  more  pounds  of  meat 
and  more  fat  for  each  animal,  which  in 
turn  had  resulted  from  lower  cost  of  feed 
grains. 

Imports  are  primarily  low-grade  beef, 
used  for  hamburger  and  hot  dogs. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  is  rising  rapidly.  In 
1964,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  average  citizen  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eat  approximately  6  pounds 
more  than  in  1963.  It  may  well  be  that 
beef  eating  in  the  United  States  is  partly 
the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  low-priced  meats  that  do  not 
make  as  deep  a  cut  in  a  man’s  pocket- 
book  as  good,  luxurious  American  beef¬ 
steak.  In  other  words,  the  competition 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  not 
in  the  kind  of  fine  beef  which  is  raised 
in  the  States  of  Wyoming/Kansas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  South  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  all  the 
other  fine  States  in  the  Union  that  pro¬ 
duce  cattle. 

At  a  time  when  nearly  one-third  of 
our  draftees  are  being  rejected  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  as  physically  unfit,  it  seems 
to  me  highly  inappropriate  to  take  any 
action  that  would  have,  even  indirectly, 
the  effect  of  removing  meat  from  the  diet 
of  many  Americans.  Moreover,  even  if 
meat  imports  were  a  substantial  factor 
in  lowering  meat  prices,  the  first  step 
in  the  war  on  poverty  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  not  to  take  any  action  which  would 
raise  the  price  of  beef. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  sort  of  country  where  only  the  rich 
or  top  athletes  can  afford  to  eat  beef,  but 
any  such  premature  and  blanket  limita¬ 
tion  on  foreign  imports  might  have  that 
effect. 

For  many  years,  Popeye  and  Wimpy 
have  been  followed  by  American  youth. 
These  two  characters  have  popularized 
spinach  and  hamburgers  for  young  and 
old,  alike.  The  hamburger  has  become 
a  basic  part  of  the  American  diet.  And 
can  you  think  of  any  food  which  is  more 
closely  associated  with  Americans  than 
the  hotdog?  Eating  spinach  and  ham¬ 
burger  has  been  considered  a  source  of 
strength.  So  let  us  not  turn  against  the 
humble  hamburger  and  hotdog  today  and 
bar  them  from  the  country  because  they 
may  contain  some  imported  beef. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  and 
State  Departments  have  already  acted — 
and  some  will  think  unwisely — to  restrict 
imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
To  take  further  action  even  before  the 
effects  of  that  move  on  the  cattle  market 
have  been  assessed,  to  take  action  with¬ 
out  hearings  or  full  study,  just  as  the 
United  States  is  approaching  the  next 
round  of  trade  negotiations,  would  be  a 
serious  step  indeed.  It  would  deliberate¬ 
ly  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer  and  the  objective  of  greater 
physical  fitness  for  our  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  opposed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Hruska  amendment. 
I  also  cosponsored  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field].  Under  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  others, 
the  1959  to  1963  average  imports  would 
be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  the  quota  for 
the  first  year — namely,  1964.  Under  the 
Hruska  amendment,  the  5 -year  average 
of  1958  to  1962  would  be  utilized.  Inas¬ 
much  as  1963  was  one  of  the  highest 
years  for  the  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  into  the  United  States— if  not 
the  highest — we  believe  that  the  1963 
year  is  an  abnormal  year  and  should  be 
excluded  from  the  5-year  base.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  taken  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  years  1958  to  1962. 

It  was  with  considerable  alarm  that 
we  read  of  the  negotiated  voluntary 
agreements  between  our  country  and 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  personally 
informed  by  me,  shortly  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  of  the  devastating  effect 
that  imports  have  been  having  for  over 
a  year  on  the  domestic  price  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  livestock. 

At  that  time  it  was  indicated  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  reach  a  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  with  the  heavy  exporting 
countries,  particularly  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Ireland.  My  reaction  was 
that  our  livestock  producers  would  be 
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content  to  wait  for  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  see  what  could  be  worked  out.  I 
pointed  out  that  what  livestock  producers 
were  aiming  for  was  a  quota  based  upon 
1960  levels,  which  amounted  to  5  percent 
of  our  domestic  production,  and  that  they 
were  alarmed  because  imports  had 
reached  a  level  of  13  percent  of  domestic 
production;  further,  that  it  was  hoped 
the  efforts  of  our  State  Department 
would  come  somewhere  near  the  5  per¬ 
cent  figure,  because,  if  they  did  not,  the 
livestock  industry  would  not  be  at  all 
satisfied  or  relieved. 

Regretfully,  we  learned  that  the  best 
our  State  Department  was  able  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  great  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  was  to  work  out  an  agreement 
that  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  these  countries  in 
1964  would  be  the  average  of  the  1962 
and  1963  exports,  which  would  represent 
a  reduction  of  about  6  percent  from  the 
present  13  percent  level,  and  that  this 
would  mean  less  than  a  1 -percent  drop; 
also,  that  the  agreement  exempted 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat. 

Therefore,  all  that  these  countries 
have  to  do  to  comply  with  the  agreement 
is  to  reduce  their  exports  to  us  to  about 
12  percent,  and  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  by  increasing  their  exports  to 
us  of  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  items. 

In  other  words,  these  agreements  are  of 
absolutely  no  benefit  to  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  If  they  are  the  best  our  State 
Department  can  do,  we  should  get  an¬ 
other  State  Department. 

I  am  reading  from  Department  of 
State  press  release  No.  66,  for  February 
17,  entitled  “United  States  Concludes 
Meat  Agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.” 

Among  other  things,  the  memorandum 
points  out  that  the  exporting  countries 
ihave  agreed  that  “the  proportion  of 
primal  cuts,  such  as  steaks  and  roasts, 
should  not  exceed  approximately  the  cur¬ 
rent  levels.” 

That  is  what  the  press  release  had  to 
say. 

However,  when  we  get  into  the  part  of 
the  press  release  which  includes  the  text 
of  Australia’s  note  to  the  United  States, 
we  find  that  Australia  does  not  make 
quite  the  same  interpretation,  because 
the  note  reads: 

Australia  shall  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
limit  its  exports  to  the  United  States  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  primal  cuts  of  beef  and  veal,  such 
as  steaks  and  roasts. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  us¬ 
ing  “best  endeavors,”  as  Australia  says 
it  interprets  this  agreement,  and  the 
press  release  of  the  State  Department, 
which  states  that  both  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  have  agreed  that  the  proportion 
of  primal  cuts  “should  not  exceed”  ap¬ 
proximately  the  current  level. 

Another  point  that  is  alarming  is  that 
in  1960  such  exports  amounted  to  5  per¬ 
cent  of  our  domestic  production.  They 
are  up  to  13  percent  now.  In  the  past 
3  years  those  countries  have  increased 
their  exports  to  us  by  162  percent,  where¬ 
as  our  own  domestic  producers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  production  by  only  10  per¬ 
cent. 

Then  we  have  this  statement  in  the 
agreement: 


The  governments  shall  continue  to  take 
an  active  and  leading  role  in  negotiating  in 
the  GATT,  in  harmony  with  the  objectives 
agreed  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
GATT  in  May  1963,  arrangements  leading  to 
expanding  access  in  meat  importing  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  question  is,  Expanding  from  what 
point?  Are  we  supposed  to  use  our  own 
best  efforts  to  expand  our  meat  imports 
from  the  present  13 -percent  levels  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  agreement,  or  are  we,  in¬ 
stead,  supposed  to  use  our  best  efforts  to 
expand  our  meat  imports  from  the  5-per¬ 
cent  level  of  1960?  That  point  was  not 
covered.  The  inference  is  that  the  base 
point  for  this  part  of  the  agreement  is 
the  level  of  1963. 

Many  people  in  the  State  of  Iowa  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  this 
situation. 

When  livestock  producers  lose  $40,  $50, 
$60,  $70,  or  $80  a  head  on  fat  livestock, 
bank  loans  grow  tighter.  Smaller  pro¬ 
ducers  see  their  capital  eaten  up.  The 
livestock  interests  do  not  claim  that  the 
entire  drop  in  the  livestock  market  is  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  imports:  but  every  one  of  them 
is  convinced  that  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  imports 
is  a  very  substantial  factor,  and  that  re¬ 
lief  should  be  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  they  are  paying  taxes. 
They  are  disappointed  by  the  fact  that 
our  executive  branch,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  White  House  have  done 
nothing  except  to  enter  into  a  meaning¬ 
less  agreement. 

Now  they  have  come  to  Congress,  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  it  is  only  by  legis¬ 
lation  that  they  will  ever  obtain  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  problem  and  relief. 

Last  Monday,  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  a 
large  meeting  of  livestock  raisers  was 
held.  It  dealt  with  this  very  problem. 
It  is  reported  that  some  5,000  persons 
from  the  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Missouri  attended  that  meeting. 

Several  reports  have  been  published 
regarding  it.  One  was  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
The  headline  reads  “Demand  Cut  in  Beef 
Imports.”  The  article  relates  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  livestock  people  at  that  meet¬ 
ing. 

Another  article  was  published  in  the 
Mason  City  Globe  Gazette.  The  article, 
on  the  front  page,  is  headlined  “Cattle¬ 
men  Rake  Imports.” 

Another  article,  published  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  is  head¬ 
lined  “Beef  Imports  Limitation  Urged.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
Mar.  3,  1964] 

Demand  Cut  in  Beep  Imports — Farmer  Plea 

for  Relief  on  Falling  Price — Meeting  in 

Iowa  of  Livestockmen 

(By  Don  Muhin) 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. — Livestockmen  from 
four  Midwestern  States  went  on  record  here 
Monday  favoring  immediate  congressional 
action  to  install  quotas  on  beef  imports  at 
I960  levels. 

The  livestockmen  from  Iowa,  Missouri, 


Nebraska,  and  Kansas  petitioned  for  nation¬ 
al  legislation  in  a  resolution  adopted  after 
a  speech-studded  session  that  lasted  nearly 
6  hours. 

represented  4.9  percent 

The  resolution  said  that  beef  imports  into 
the  United  States  in  1960  represented  only 
4.9  percent  of  the  domestic  beef  production 
compared  to  11.2  percent  in  1963. 

This  rise  in  beef  imports  from  776  million 
pounds  in  1960  to  nearly  2  billion  pounds  last 
year  is  considered  by  many  livestockmen  as 
a  large  factor  in  the  15-month  depression 
which  has  stricken  the  smaller  cattle  mar¬ 
ket. 

Prices  have  tumbled  from  about  $30  per 
hundredweight  for  choice  cattle  in  the  fall 
of  1962  to  an  average  of  little  more  than  $20 
in  recent  weeks. 

The  resolution  asking  for  immediate  limits 
on  beef  imports  was  passed  by  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  5,000  to  6,000  persons  estimated 
to  have  invaded  Shenandoah  for  the  1-day 
discussion. 

Most  of  those  in  attendance  here  could 
not  find  seats  in  the  KMA  Auditorium,  which 
holds  only  800  persons,  where  the  program 
was  staged.  Proceedings  were  broadcast  to 
the  overflow  crowd  in  the  National  Guard 
Armory  and  to  persons  who  stood  in  the 
street  outside  the  auditorium  or  sat  on  the 
curb. 

NEW  PACT 

The  meeting  was  called  by  a  new  group — 
Cattle  Industry  Committee  for  Legislative 
Action — in  response  to  the  recent  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  between  the  United  States, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  concerning  im¬ 
ports.  Under  this  agreement,  import  levels 
in  1964  would  drop  6  percent  below  1962  and 
1963  levels,  with  provisions  for  a  3.7-percent 
increase  in  imports  from  those  two  nations. 

Some  livestock  officials  have  voiced  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  agreement  because  it  is  related 
to  a  2-year  period  (1962-63)  when  import 
levels  were  at  record  highs.  The  Assistant 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  George  L. 
Mehren,  defended  this  voluntary  agreement 
here  Monday. 

“We  did  a  good  job,  the  best  Job  we  could,” 
Mehren  said.  This  remark  brought  jeers  in 
the  auditorium  but  later  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  complimented  the  crowd  for  hearing 
him  out. 

Other  speakers  evoked  applause  as  they 
called  for  quota  controls  and  safeguards  to 
block  or  reduce  the  mounting  imports.  Iowa 
Attorney  General  Evan  Hultman  even  made 
a  plea  for  consideration  of  the  sheep  and 
lamb  producers  who  also  have  seen  imports 
increase  sharply  in  recent  years. 

Hultman  said  the  livestockmen  should 
demand  legislation  at  pre-1960  levels  of  meat 
imports  and  that  foreign  meat  sold  in  the 
United  States  be  labeled  “imported.” 

TOTAL  MEAT  SUPPLY 

Mehren  said  the  biggest  factor  in  the  de¬ 
pressed  cattle  market  has  been  the  total 
meat  supply  in  the  United  States. 

With  a  record  tonnage  of  beef,  broilers 
(frying  chickens)  and  turkeys  available  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  biggest  output 
of  pork  in  1963  in  nearly  20  years:  “Seventy- 
five  percent  of  your  trouble  is  due  to  the 
record  level  in  meat  and  poultry  supplies  in 
the  United  States,”  Mehren  said. 

“About  25  percent  of  your  trouble  is  related 
to  imports  but  we  can’t  put  on  quotas  unless 
there  is  a  new  law. 

“The  U.S.  Government  is  committed  to 
the  free  flow  of  trade.  We  can’t  snuff  off 
imports  into  our  Nation  on  one  hand  and  de¬ 
man  access  for  $6  billion  worth  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  at  our  world  markets  on  the 
other,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  equivalent  production  for 
1  acre  out  of  every  6  farmed  in  the  United 
States  is  exported  and  sold  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 
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Mehren  said  that  he  didn’t  feel  President 
Johnson’s  order  to  have  the  Government 
buy  beef  and  use  it  in  the  Nation’s  hot-lunch 
subsidy  school  program  and  in  welfare  cases 
was  a  complete  answer  to  boosting  cattle 
markets  prices. 

Two  Governors,  Prank  Morrison,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Harold  E.  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting. 

“It’s  time  for  people  to  speak  on  this  and 
let  the  Congressmen  know  they  want  some¬ 
thing  done,”  Morrison  said.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  an  investigation  of  the  food  chain- 
stores’  bargaining  power  as  related  to  meat 
animal  prices. 

Hughes  read  a  telegram  from  President 
Johnson  to  the  conference.  In  it  the  Chief 
Executive  mentioned  the  recently  ordered 
buying  of  beef  by  the  Government  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  boost  prices. 

"As  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  goes,  so  goes 
the  economy  of  Iowa,”  Hughes  said. 

IOWA  HOUSE  RECEIVES  PLEA 

The  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  received 
a  proposed  resolution  Monday  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  keep  wheat  from  “direct  competition 
with  feed  grains.” 

State  Representative  Merle  Hagedorn, 
Democrat,  of  Royal,  submitted  the  resolution 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Introduction  of 
Bills.  The  resolution  says,  “Cheap  feed  grain 
has  been  an  incentive  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  cattle.” 

The  resolution  added  that  the  “low  level 
of  cattle  prices  has  forced  feeders  to  feed  to 
excessive  weights,  adding  to  the  already  bur¬ 
densome  supply.” 

The  resolution  also  asked  Congress  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  “meat  industry  margins”  and 
a  food-stamp  plan  with  an  “extra  appropria¬ 
tion  for  red  meats.” 


[From  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette, 
Mar.  3,  1964] 

Cattlemen  Rake  Imports — Discuss  Low 
Cattle  Price 

Shenandoah. — About  5,000  midwest  cattle¬ 
men  and  farmers  urged  Monday  that  Con¬ 
gress  limit  beef  and  veal  imports  to  their 
1960  levels. 

The  proposal  aims  at  boosting  cattle 
prices,  which  in  the  last  14  months  have 
dropped  from  about  $28  a  hundredweight  to 
approximately  $20. 

Recent  agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  which  those  countries  agreed  to 
cut  exports  to  the  United  States  drew  fire 
as  being  inadequate. 

But  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary 
George  Mehren  told  the  meeting  the  United 
States  had  “bought  time”  with  the  agree¬ 
ments. 

“We  did  a  good  job.  We  did  the  best  we 
could,”  Mehren  added.  This  drew  a  round 
of  laughter  and  some  boos. 

Resolutions  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  meeting’s  sponsors  said,  “It  is  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  those  attending  this  meeting  that 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  chaotic  and 
serious  financial  straits  in  which  the  cattle 
industry  finds  itself  *  *  *.” 

Beef  imports  hit  an  alltime  high  last 
year.  Cattle  industry  spokesmen  said  that 
from  10  to  12  percent  of  the  meat  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  imported. 

The  1960  level  of  imports  was  about  775 
million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  that  year,  the  resolutions  sai$. 

"We  further  recommend  and  iirge  that 
the  cattle  industry  take  effective  action  to¬ 
ward  orderly  marketing  and  production,” 
they  added. 

Mehren  said  the  United  States  has  served 
notice  “It  is  not  our  intention  to  remain  the 
only  open  market  in  the  world  for  beef.”  He 
added  that  meat  imports  are  four  times 
greater  than  in  1957. 

The  Agriculture  Department  official  said 
about  75  percent  of  the  decline  in  cattle 


prices  has  been  caused  by  the  impact  of 
a  massive  increase  in  supplies  not  associated 
with  imports. 

Nebraska  Gov.  Prank  Morrison  was  ap¬ 
plauded  loudly  when  he  called  for  more 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  field  of  quotas  and  tariffs. 

He  drew  another  round  of  applause  when 
he  asked  for  an  investigation  into  what  he 
said  was  “the  amount  of  American  capital 
going  into  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
produce  meat  for  the  American  market.” 

Iowa  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  said  the  Iowa 
Legislature  has  before  it  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  labeling  of  foreign  beef.  He  said 
this  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  national 
scale  to  be  of  much  benefit. 

Hughes  read  a  telegram  from  President 
Johnson  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  ex¬ 
pressed  his  deep  concern  over  the  cattle 
price  crisis. 


[From  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  Mar. 

3,  1964] 

Beef  Imports  Limitation  Urged — Cattle¬ 
men,  Farmers  From  Pour  States  Ask 

Congress  for  Help — Resolutions-  Are 

Drafted  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Conference 
(By  Bill  W.  Dean) 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. — About  5,000  Midwest 
cattlemen  and  farmers  urged  Monday  that 
Congress  limit  beef  and  veal  imports  to  their 
1960  levels. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  a  group  of 
southwest  Iowans.  It  drew  speakers  from 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas — a 
prime  area  for  cattle  feeding. 

Range-bred  animals  are  sent  to  this  area 
for  fattening  on  grain  and  it  is  this  feeding 
segment  of  the  business,  cattlemen  say, 
which  is  hurting  most  from  the  price 
squeeze. 

The  proposal  aims  at  boosting  cattle  prices, 
which  in  the  last  14  months  have  dropped 
from  about  $28  a  hundredweight  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $20. 

Recent  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  by  which  those  countries  agreed 
to  cut  exports  to  the  United  States  drew 
fire  as  being  inadequate. 

But  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  George 
Mehren  told  the  meeting  the  United  States 
had  bought  time  with  the  agreements. 

“We  did  a  good  job.  We  did  the  best  we 
could,”  Mehren  added.  This  drew  a  round 
of  laughter  and  some  boos. 

Resolutions  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  meeting’s  sponsors  said,  “It  is  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  those  attending  this  meeting  that 
attention  must  be  called  to  the  chaotic  and 
serious  financial  straits  in  which  the  cattle 
industry  finds  itself.” 

Beef  imports  hit  an  alltime  high  last  year. 
Cattle  industry  spokesmen  said  that  from  10 
to  12  percent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported. 

The  1960  level  of  imports  was  about  775 
million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  that  year,  the  resolutions  said. 

“We  further  recommend  and  urge  that  the 
cattle  industry  take  effective  action  toward 
orderly  marketing  and  production,”  they 
added. 

Mehren  said  the  United  States  has  served 
notice  “It  is  not  our  intention  to  remain  the 
only  open  market  in  the  world  for  beef.”  He 
added  that  meat  imports  are  four  times 
greater  than  in  1957. 

The  Agriculture  Department  official  said 
about  75  percent  of  the  decline  in  cattle 
prices  has  been  caused  by  the  impact  of  a 
massive  increase  in  supplies  not  associated 
with  imports. 

•  Nebraska  Gov.  Prank  Morrison  was  ap¬ 
plauded  loudly  when  he  called  for  more  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  field  of  quotas  and  tariffs. 

He  drew  another  round  of  applause  when 
he  asked  for  an  investigation  into  what  he 
said  was  “the  amount  of  American  capital 
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going  into  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  pro¬ 
duce  meat  for  the  American  market.” 

Iowa  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  said  the  Iowa 
Legislature  has  before  it  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  labeling  of  foreign  beef.  He  said  this 
would  have  to  be  done  on  a  national  scale  to 
be  of  much  benefit. 

Hughes  read  ,a  telegram  from  President 
Johnson  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  ex¬ 
pressed  his  deep  concern  over  the  cattle 
price  crisis. 

About  1,000  persons  jammed  into  the  radio 
station  KMA  auditorium  to  hear  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Hundreds  of  others  stood  outside  to 
listen  and  part  of  the  overflow  was  seated 
in  a  second  auditorium  where  the  speeches 
were  piped  in.  Police  estimated  the  total 
turnout  at  about  5,000. 

Attorney  General  Evan  Hultman,  of  Iowa, 
called  for  a  program  of  immediate  action  to 
try  to  solve  the  beef  price  crisis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  and  the  executive  branch  are 
not  unmindful  of  this  amendment.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  all  reports  indicate  that 
they  are  opposed  to  it  and  that  they  will 
utilize  all  the  pressures  that  the  White 
House  can  bring  to  bear  upon  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  defeat  it.  In  an  effort 
to  try  to  pull  the  teeth  of  this  amendment 
they  have  come  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  Government’s  buying  of 
beef.  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
March  2  appeared  an  article  entitled 
“Government  Will  Again  Buy  Beef  To 
Bolster  Sagging  Cattle  Prices.” 

Also,  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
March  1  is  an  article  entitled,  “United 
States  Will  Buy  Beef  as  Price  Support, 
Blow  at  Imports.”  I  request  that  these 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  2,  1964] 
Commodities:  Government  Will  Again  Buy 

Beef  To  Bolster  Sagging  Cattle  Prices — 

But  Ranchers  Indicate  They  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  To  Press  for  Stiff  Mandatory 

Quotas  on  Imports 

Washington. — Agriculture  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  said  the  Government  will  again  begin 
buying  beef  to  bolster  prices  received  by 
livestock  producers.  The  meat  will  be  given 
away  for  use  by  schools  and  needy  families. 

The  aim  is  to  please  cattlemen,  their  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  their  trade  associations,  who 
for  months  have  been  pressing  the  Johnson 
administration  for  action  to  lift  sagging  cat¬ 
tle  prices.  These  prices  in  the  month  ended 
February  17  averaged  $18.10  a  hundred 
pounds,  down  from  $18.60  _a  month  earlier, 
and  from  $20.40  a  year  earlier. 

NOT  UNPRECEDENTED 

The  decision  to  begin  buying  up  beef  is 
neither  startling  nor  unprecedented.  The 
Agriculture  Department  buys  beef  almost 
every  year  to  boost  prices  and  improve  the 
diets  of  schoolchildren  and  those  in  need. 

Despite  the  administration’s  hopes,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  purchases  will  quiet  the 
cattlemen.  The  ranchers  long  ago  branded 
fast-rising  meat  imports,  rather  than  excess 
domestic  output,  as  the  chief  cause  of  weak 
livestock  prices.  They  were  not  mollified 
even  when  President  Johnson  recently  ex¬ 
tracted  “voluntary”  agreement  from  major 
foreign  meat  suppliers — Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Ireland — to  hold  their  shipments 
to  the  United  States  to  the  average  1962-63 
level  of  about  1.6  billion  pounds.  Instead, 
the  cattlemen  continue  to  push  for  stiff 
mandatory  meat  import  quotas  that  would 
set  limits  at  approximately  5  percent  of  do¬ 
mestic  production.  In  1963,  beef  and  veal 
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imports  amounted  to  around  11  percent  of 
the  domestic  production  of  about  17.4  bil¬ 
lion  pounds.  A  move  is  underway  by  Senate 
Republicans  to  attach  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  the  meat  import  quotas  to  a  cotton- 
wheat  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Although  spokesmen  for  the  ranchers  wel¬ 
comed  news  of  the  Government’s  beef  pur¬ 
chase  program,  none  was  exactly  ecstatic. 
“It  isn’t  going  to  make  any  difference  at  all 
about  our  working  to  get  meat  import 
quotas,”  declared  an  official  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association.  “The 
purchases  can  give  only  temporary  price 
relief  at  best,”  adds  an  executive  of  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders’  .Association. 
“We’re  more  interested  in  a  long-range  solu¬ 
tion  which  will  protect  our  industry  far  into 
the  future.”  He  said  import  quotas  would 
be  the  best  solution. 

NO  DETAILS 

The  Agriculture  Department  announce¬ 
ment  on  beef  buying  was  barren  of  details. 
The  Government  said  merely  that  it  plans 
to  buy  “substantial  quantities”  of  canned 
beef  and  of  choice  grade  beef  in  the  form  of 
frozen  ground  beef  and  boneless  roasts,  all 
made  mostly  out  of  rounds  and  shoulders. 
Officials  emphasized  that  there  would  be  no 
purchase  of  steaks,  loins,  and  other  expen¬ 
sive  cuts.  Details  concerning  dates  and  de¬ 
livery  specifications  are  being  mailed  to  the 
trade. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  available 
about  $140  million  in  appropriated  funds 
that  could  be  used  to  buy  up  beef.  This 
money  comes  indirectly  out  to  customs  fees 
collected  by  the  United  States  on  both  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  imports.  Each  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  customs 
duties  is  appropriated,  under  permanent 
legislation  not  requiring  annual  congres¬ 
sional  action,  for  Mr.  Freeman’s  use  in  re¬ 
moving  from  the  market  price-depressing 
surpluses  of  perishable  commodities,  such 
as  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Farm  laws 
provide  that  a  quarter  of  the  $570  million 
available  in  this  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30  may  be  spent  on  one  commodity. 
This  amounts  to  about  $140  million. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  1, 
1964[ 

United  States  Will  But  Beef  as  Price 
Support,  Blow  at  Imports 
(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

The  Johnson  administration  has  directed 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  buy  beef  in 
moves  to  bolster  sagging  cattle  prices  and  to 
placate  those  demanding  legislation  to  cut 
down  sharply  on  meat  imports. 

The  beef  will  be  donated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  school  lunch  program  and 
to  needy  persons  receiving  Government  sur¬ 
plus  food. 

If  successful  in  strengthening  cattle  prices, 
the  Government  buying  program  could  be 
expected  to  result  in  higher  retail  prices  of 
beef. 

The  purchase  program  was  announced  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Agriculture  Department  after 
conferences  between  the  White  House  and 
Secretray  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman. 

The  decision  was  made  at  a  time  when 
some  Senators — including  some  influential 
Democrats — were  pressing  a  beef  amendment 
to  the  administration’s  controversial  wheat- 
cotton  bill  which  has  run  into  strong  op¬ 
position  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  require  a  much 
sharper  reduction  in  imports  of  meat  than 
provided  in  agreements  recently  negotiated 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland, 
major  foreign  suppliers  to  this  country. 

Sponsors  of  the  amendment  contend  that 
these  agreements  do  not  go  far  enough  in 
limiting  imports  which  have  been  blamed 
by  cattlemen  and  lawmakers  from  cattle 
States  for  drastic  declines  in  cattle  prices. 


The  beef  imports  and  the  low  livestock 
prices  appear  likely  to  be  major  farm  issues 
in  the  coming  election. 

The  administration  opposes  the  restrictive 
beef  import  legislation,  contending  the  agree¬ 
ments  it  negotiated  provide  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  adequate  protection  against  foreign 
supplies. 

Tacking  a  beef  amendment  to  the  wheat- 
cotton  measure  could  become  embarrassing 
for  President  Johnson  in  his  foreign  policy 
operations  and  in  forthcoming  trade  negotia¬ 
tions. 

This  country  will  urge  during  upcoming 
trade  negotiations  to  be  held  in  Europe  later 
in  the  year  that  all  countries  should  lower 
tariffs,  import  quotas  and  other  trade  restric¬ 
tions. 

The  administration  apparently  was  hope¬ 
ful  the  announcement  of  its  big  beef  pur¬ 
chase  program  would  weaken  congressional 
support  for  the  proposed  beef  import  legis¬ 
lation.- 

The  Department  said  it  will  buy  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  of  choice  grade  beef  for  the 
school  lunch  program  in  the  form  of  frozen 
boned  roast  and  ground  beef.  In  addition, 
it  said  the  Government  will  buy  substantial 
quantities  of  canned  beef  in  natural  juices 
for  donation  to  needy  families. 

Much  of  the  beef  will  be  of  the  higher 
grades  obtained  from  slaughter  of  grain-fed 
cattle.  Heretofore,  Government  beef  pur¬ 
chases  for  welfare  use  have  been  limited 
largely  to  the  lower  grades.  The  Department 
did  not  indicate  how  much  money  it  will 
spend  for  the  meat. 

The  Department  reported  earlier  last  week 
that  slaughtered  cattle  prices  had  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1957. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  answer  at  all.  It  may  help  tem¬ 
porarily  to  bolster  the  livestock  market, 
but  the  taxpayers  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  finance  Government  purchases 
of  beef  in  order  to  offset  the  devastating 
results  of  the  unlimited  import  policies 
of  this  administration. 

The  real  way  to  approach  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  do  something  along  the  lines 
that  this  amendment  proposes:  to  es¬ 
tablish  by  law  that  there  will  be  quotas, 
that  they  will  be  realistic,  and  that  they 
will  be  fair  insofar  as  we  will  permit 
exporting  countries  to  share  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  year  to  year. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  policy  with 
which  we  have  approached  the  Common 
Market,  so  far  as  our  own  exports  to 
Common  Market  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  not  demanded  the 
hog’s  share  of  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  Common  Market  countries;  but 
with  our  unlimited  import  policies  in 
this  country  we  have,  in  effect,  said  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland: 
“Don’t  worry  about  the  loss  of  markets 
in  tha  Common  Market  countries.  Come 
into  the  United  States  and  take  the 
hog’s  share  of  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.”  And  they 
have  done  just  this.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  their  exports  to  us  by  162  per¬ 
cent  in  3  years.  Our  domestic  producers 
have  increased  their  production  by  only 
10  percent  in  the  same  period. 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  be  fooled  by 
the  vote  on  this  amendment.  Some  will 
say  that  the  addition  of  this  amendment 
will  mean  the  defeat  of  this  bill — that 
the  problem  should  be  handled  by  a  sep¬ 
arate  bill. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  action  by  our  Agri¬ 


culture  Department  and  by  the  White 
House  to  do  something  about  these  im¬ 
ports.  It  has  not  been  until  recently 
that  the  problem  was  even  recognized. 
Now  we  are  told:  “We  recognize  the 
problem.  Let  us  handle  it  by  a  separate 
bill.” 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  take  up  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  that  will  go  on  for 
a  long  time.  The  majority  leader  has 
already  said  that  the  impending  fili¬ 
buster  could  well  go  on  for  months. 
Instead  of  waiting,  why  not  do  the  job 
right  now  by  adding  to  this  bill  an 
amendment  which  will  do  something 
about  the  critical  situation.  Action  is 
already  past  due.  There  are  many  live¬ 
stock  producers  who  have  gone  broke 
as  a  result  of  the  undue  delay. 

I  would  think  that  the  administration 
would  be  over  here  trying  to  get  votes 
for  this  amendment  instead  of  trying 
to  get  votes  against  it.  It  may  be  that 
they  do  not  care  about  what  happens 
to  the  livestock  people — whether  they 
come  from  the  ranches  of  Texas,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  or 
Montana,  or  whether  they  come  from 
the  feeding  areas  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  or  Missouri.  It  is  my 
guess  that  if  the  administration  is  in¬ 
terested  in  winning  the  support  of  not 
only  the  livestock  people,  but  also  the 
people  who  manufacture  and  sell  their 
products  to  farmers,  it  had  better  get 
next  to  itself  and  stop  throwing  road¬ 
blocks  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  is 
not  designed  to  cripple  the  bill  but  is 
designed  to  get  a  job  done  that  should 
have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 

I  see  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  on 
the  floor.  The  position  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  that  the 
wheat  legislation  is  desperately  needed. 
Well,  lest  he  not  be  overenthusiastic 
about  the  chance  of  this  wheat  legisla¬ 
tion,  let  us  make  it  clear  right  now  that 
there  are  many  reports  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  that  the  wheat  title 
will  be  knocked  out  of  the  bill  by  the 
House,  or  there  will  not  be  any  bill  at  all. 
It  may  be  that  the  wheat  title  will  be 
knocked  out  right  here  in  the  Senate, 
but  let  us  have  no  illusions  about  this 
wheat  section.  There  are  many  people 
who  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  pass  in  the 
House. 

If  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  is  interested  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  his  people,  I  suggest  he  try 
at  least  to  save  the  livestock  people.  He 
can  go  ahead  and  also  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  wheat,  but  he  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  if  the  House  takes  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  out  and  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to 
persuade  the  House  to  accept  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  save  the  livestock  people. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  3  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
joints  out  the  plight  of  the  livestock 
industry. 

It  is  datelined  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  The 
Times  considered  the  beef-import  prob¬ 
lem  of  such  magnitude  that  it  assigned  a 
reporter  to  this  meeting  of  some  5,000 
cattle  feeders. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  pertinent 
paragraphs  which  appear  in  that  article: 

"Close  to  100  percent  of  the  feeders 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  been  operat- 
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ing  in  the  red  for  15  months,”  said  Robert 
Buffington,  a  feeder  from  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Cattle  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Legislative  Action. 

Cecil  Means,  vice  president  of  the  Stock- 
yards  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  told  the 
gathering  the  situation  was  “one  of  the  most 
serious  that  has  ever  faced  the  American 
cattle  industry.”  He  said  that  unless  the 
cattle  feeders’  plight  was  eased,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  "great  impact”  on  every 
farm  town  in  the  region' and  every  business 
serving  agriculture. 

The  reporter,  Donald  Janson,  notes 
that  cattle  prices  are  down  about  $4  a 
hundredweight  from  a  year  ago*;  that 
the  price  decline  is  also  spreading  south 
and  west  to  ranches  that  produce  the 
cattle  to  be  fattened  in  the  Corn  Belt; 
that  prices  of  fed  cattle  have'  dropped 
about  20  percent  from  a  year  ago  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  quick  im¬ 
provement  because  the  number  of  cattle 
being  fed  is  being  increased  about  10 
percent  this  year. 

The  measures  initiated  by  the  admin¬ 
istration — the  agreement  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland,  Government 
purchases  for  school  lunches  and  wel¬ 
fare — will  not  accomplish  the  task  of 
holding  back  the  tide  which  is  drowning 
the  livestock  industry. 

If  firmer  action  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
farm  marketing  cash  receipt  loss  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  allied  products 
this  year  will  be  far  above  the  nearly 
$445  million  recorded  last  year. 

We  just  cannot  permit  a  continuance 
of  this  one-way  street  which  daily  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  extending  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  into  our  agricultural  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  entitled  “Stiff  Im¬ 
port  Curb  on  Beef  Is  Sought — Cattle 
Feeders  Are  Said  To  Be  in  ‘Desperate’ 
Plight,”  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1964] 
Stiff  Import  Curb  on  Beef  Is  Sought — Cat¬ 
tle  Feeders  Are  Said  To  Be  in  Desperate 

Plight 

(By  Donald  Janison) 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.,  March  2. — About  5,000 
cattlefeeders,  gathered  here  to  protest  a 
sharp  decline  in  income,  called  today  for  stiff 
Federal  restrictions  on  beef  imparts. 

Spokesmen  blamed  mounting  imports,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
for  the  “desperate”  plight  of  domestic  feed¬ 
ers.  Cattle  prices  are  down  about  $4  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  from  a  year  ago. 

“Close  to  100  percent  of  the  feeders 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  been  operating 
in  the  red  for  15  months,”  said  Robert  Buf¬ 
fington,  a  feeder  from  Glenwood,  Iowa,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Cattle  Industry  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Legislative  Action.  The  organization 
was  formed  less  than  2  weeks  ago  to  spon¬ 
sor  the  rally. 

PRESS  FOR  FEDERAL  ACTION 

Mr.  Buffington,  speaking  to  the  farmers 
who  filled  an  auditorium  in  this  small  agri¬ 
cultural  town  and  overflowed  into  the  streets, 
urged  them  to  write  or  wire  President  John¬ 
son  and  their  Congressmen  asking  the  im¬ 
position  of  mandatory  quotas  to  restrict  im¬ 
ports. 

The  farmers  unanimously  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  petitioning  Congress  to  limit  imports 
to  775  million  pounds  annually,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  volume  imported  in  1960.  Last 
year  about  2  billion  pounds  were  imported. 


Cecil  Means,  vice  president  of  the  Stock- 
yards  National  Bank  of  Omaha,  told  the 
gathering  the  situation  was  “one  of  the  most 
serious  that  has  ever  faced  the  American 
cattle  industry.” 

He  said  that  unless  the  cattlefeeders’ 
plight  was  eased,  the  situation  would  have 
"great  impact”  on  every  farm  town  in  the 
region  and  every  business  serving  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  rally  was  the  latest  manifestation  of 
a  situation  certain  to  be  an  important  po¬ 
litical  issue  in  the  Farm  Belt  this  election 
year. 

RANCHES  FEELING  PINCH 

The  price  decline  is  also  spreading  south 
and  west  to  ranches  that  produce  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  be  fattened  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  rally,  wired 
that  recently  negotiated  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
cut  back  beef  imports  this  year. 

The  agreements  will  trim  imports  from 
those  countries  by  6.4  percent  from  last  year’s 
record  levels. 

However,  farmers  at  the  rally  from  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado, 
denounced  the  agreements  as  so  inadequate 
as  to  be  worthless. 

Beef  imports  have  increased  sharply  in 
the  last  few  years.  They  constituted  1.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  supply  in  this  country  in 
1956,  compared  with  about  11  percent  last 
year. 

OVEREXPANSION  CITED 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  contends 
that  even  so,  it  is  overexpansion  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  cattle  industry  to  record  levels  of 
supply  that  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  feeders  today.  George  Mehrens, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  on 
hand  today  to  reassert  this  analysis. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  have  dropped  about  20 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  quick  improvement  because 
the  number  of  cattle  being  fed  is  being  in¬ 
creased  by  about  10  percent  this  year. 

Cattlemen  argue  that  the  expanded  level 
of  production  would  have  been  justified  by 
growing  consumer  demand  had  imports  not 
been  allowed  to  swell  so  swiftly. 

Many  feeders  have  little  patience  with  the 
administration’s  argument  that  establish¬ 
ing  tariff  or  import  quota  protection  for  the 
cattle  industry  now  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  insist  at 
tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva  next  May  that 
other  nations  abstain  from  acting  similarly 
against  American  products. 

Mr.  Buffington  denied  that  import  restric¬ 
tions  would  amount  to  an  indirect  subsidy 
of  the  industry.  He  said  they  simply  would 
protect  feeders  and  producers  from  unfair 
competition. 

The  point  was  strongly  supported  by  Gov. 
Frank  B.  Morrison  of  Nebraska,  who  called 
for  the  establishment  of  realistic  import 
quotas. 

The  Governor  also  urged  Congress  to  in¬ 
vestigate  control  of  retail  pricing  of  beef 
by  chain  stores  and  the  recent  increase  in 
the  flow  of  American  capital  into  beef  pro¬ 
duction  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  President  Johnson  that  said  he 
hoped  Government  purchases  for  school 
lunches  and  welfare,  announced  over  the 
weekend  would  help. 

Feeders  here,  however,  expressed  doubt 
that  the  administration’s  steps  would  do 
much  to  ease  the  pressure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  conclusion,  there  are 
some  Senators  who  do  not  come  from 
livestock  or  ranching  areas.  They  come 
from  manufacturing  areas,  but  let  them 
be  under  no  illusion  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  their  areas  will  get 
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anything  but  worse,  and  that  the  profits 
of  their  industries  supplying  agriculture 
are  going  to  do  anything  except  decline 
unless  we  have  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy.  It  is  a  basic  industry,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  it  buy  the  goods  and 
products  manufactured  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  areas. 

So  I  think  it  would  behoove  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  overall  welfare  of 
our  economy  and  who  profess  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  in  various  areas  of  our  country,  to 
join  in  supporting  this  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  not  have  any  action  soon 
on  this  problem  the  beneficial  effects 
allegedly  to  come  from  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  tax  cut  will  be  diminished  if  not 
eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  his  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  situation  has  been  quite  well 
reviewed  statistically  and  otherwise  in 
the  last  few  days.  My  colleague  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  just  reviewed  the 
plight  of  the  livestock  people.  Other 
historical  facts  have  been  cited.  I 
merely  wish,  in  2  or  3  minutes,  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  know 
that  disaster  is  not  only  creeping  upon 
the  livestock  industry  of  the  country, 
but  is  already  upon  it. 

There  is  not  a  cattle  raiser  in  the 
country,  who  raises  cattle  commercially 
for  sale,  rather  than  merely  to  have  a 
critter  or  two  on  the  farm,  who  today 
is  not  losing  money.  The  longer  this 
condition  continues,  the  more  he  will 
continue  to  lose. 

Cattle  raising  is  a  vast  industry,  affect¬ 
ing  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  citizens. 
In  the  face  of  the  lowest  agricultural 
prices  in  more  than  18  years,  and  a  con¬ 
tinually  sinking  market,  with  the  worst 
farm  price  situation  that  has  existed  in 
almost  two  decades,  we  now  see  an  un- 
understandable  agreement  with  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  for  not 
only  a  high  level  of  imports,  but  increas¬ 
ing  imports  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  the 
optical  goods  manufacturers  of  the  East 
do  when  they  begin  to  hurt  a  little  be¬ 
cause  of  imports.  What  do  they  do? 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  who  rep¬ 
resent  those  States  rush  to  the  floor  of 
this  body,  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  represent  those  areas  rush  to  the 
floor  of  the  other  body,  and  scream  for 
relief — relief  from  the  competition  which 
is  putting  some  of  those  businesses  out 
of  business,  so  they  claim. 

When  those  in  the  ceramics  industry 
feel  the  pinch  of  increased  imports  of 
ceramic  materials,  they,  too,  scream  for 
relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strange,  in¬ 
deed,  that  when  millions  of  people  in  the 
agricultural  areas  see  this  daily  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  they 
are  saying,  so  some  tell  us,  “No,  we  want 
the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.”  In  that  case,  it  would  seem 
that  they  would  favor  having  the  price 
of  beef  driven  down  to  5  cents  a  pound. 
But,  of  course,  in  that  event  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  and,  in  fact,  the  economy 
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of  the  entire  Nation  would  be  destroyed 
or  most  adversely  affected. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  this 
strange  proposal,  this  interesting  pro¬ 
posal,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
buy  meat,  in  order  to  reduce  this  pres¬ 
sure,  is  completely  lacking  in  logic. 
First  the  Government  acts  to  increase 
the  imports,  and  then  we  are  asked  to  act 
to  remove  the  pressure  which  results 
from  the  imports.  In  my  opinion,  such 
procedure  would  not  make  sense.  In¬ 
stead,  we  should  decrease  the  imports. 

The  proposal  in  which  I  have  joined 
does  not  call  for  cutting  off  all  imports. 
Instead,  it  proposes  that  the  1962  level 
be  used  as  a  base,  and  in  future  years 
allow  imports  only  on  that  basis,  plus  a 
percentage  increase  in  line  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  in  utility. 

This  proposal  would  not  completely 
cut  off  the  imports.  Instead,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  devastating 
blow — which  probably  would  be  fatal  if 
it  continued — to  the  domestic  livestock 
industry. 

Hearings  have  been  mentioned.  They 
have  been  mentioned  before.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  this  situation. 
The  administration  made  this  deal  with¬ 
out  having  hearings  held.  The  only 
ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  could  be 
called  hearings  were  some  meetings  the 
administration  held  with  the  livestock 
people  themselves,  and  their  various  or¬ 
ganizations,  immediately  to  the  entering 
into  of  these  agreements.  In  those 
hearings,  the  entire  livestock  industry 
opposed  the  percentage  agreements 
which  were  entered  into.  Those  are  the 
only  hearings  I  know  of. 

If  hearings  were  held  in  this  case,  as 
someone  has  pointed  out,  months  would 
pass  before  the  hearings  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  action — if  action  is  needed — 
could  be  taken. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  is  about  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  and  our  consideration  of  that 
bill  will  take  several  months.  During 
that  time,  no  hearings  on  this  subject 
could  be  held;  and  in  that  period,  with 
sagging  prices,  the  farmer  could  very 
easily  and  very  rapidly  be  forced  to  the 
wall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT  AND  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  submit  a  conference  report,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  time  required 
for  its  consideration  will  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
now  is  in  effect  in  connection  with  the 
wheat-cotton  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9637)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1965 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  conference  report  on  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  for  defense  procurement  and 
research  and  development  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  for  the  defense  agencies. 


As  presented  to  the  Congress,  this  bill 
totaled  $17,185,300,000.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  it  totaled  $16,914,800,000.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  total  authori¬ 
zation  in  the  bill  was  $17,040,140,000. 

The  conference  agreement  is  on  a  bill 
totaling  $16,976,620,000.  This  amount  is 
$61,820,000  more  than  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House;  $63,520,000  less  than  the  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate;  and  $208,680,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  total  includes  $52  million 
that  may  be  applied  only  for  a  new 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  is  $260,680,000  less  than 
the  program  approval  sought  by  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  tabular  comparison  of  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House,  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


i 

Requested 
fiscal  year 
1965 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Procurement: 

Aircraft: 

Army _  _  _ _ _ 

443. 600 
1, 854, 900 
3, 663. 000 

282. 600 
660, 100 

13, 100 
1, 730, 000 
1,966,000 

443. 600 
1,854,900 
3, 663, 000 

282. 600 
660, 100 

13,100 
1, 730, 000 
1, 966, 000 

a 

443. 600 
1, 854, 900 
3, 663, 000 

282.600 
660, 100 

13, 100 
1,730,000 
1,966,000 

443.600 
1, 854, 900 
3, 663, 000 

282. 600 
660, 100 

13, 100 
1, 730, 000 
1, 966, 000 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps _ _ _ _ 

Air  Force...  . _ 

Missiles: 

Army .  . . . . . . 

Navy _ _ _ _ _ _ 

,  Marine  Corps _ _ _ 

Air  Force.  _* _ _ _ _ 

Naval  vessels:  Navy . . . . 

Total . . ...  .  _ 

10, 613, 300 

10,613,300 

10, 613, 300 

10, 613, 300 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation: 

Army _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1, 397, 000 
1, 451, 000 
3, 205, 000 
519, 000 

1, 335, 000 
1, 329, 500 
3, 140, 000 
497, 000 

1, 355, 090 
1, 407, 470 
3, 160, 850 
503, 430 

1, 345, 045 
1, 378, 060 
3, 140, 008 
500, 215 

Navy _ _ _ _ _ 

Air  Force _ _ 

Defense  agencies _ 

Total,  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 

Total  H.R.  9637 . . . . . . 

6,572,000 

6, 301, 500 

6, 426, 840 

6. 363, 320 

17, 185, 300 

16, 914, 800 

17, 040, 140 

16, 976, 620 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  it  customary  to 
have  a  quorum  call  before  a  matter  of 
this  kind  is  acted  on  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  such  requirement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  available  to  those  on  this 
side  of  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  10  minutes  re¬ 
maining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  time  remains 
under  the  control  of  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  has  37  minutes  remaining  under 
his  control. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  postpone  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  under  my  control, 
so  as  to  give  Senators  on  the  other  side 
an  opportunity  to  speak  while  there  is 
a  good  attendance  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  thereafter  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pending  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re¬ 
garding  the  regulation  of  imported  beef 
products.  As  early  as  last  December,  in 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  as 
it  affects  the  Nation,  including  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  calling  his  attention 
to  the  problem  and  making  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  President  might  consider 
his  authority  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1955,  which  provides 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  take  certain  reme¬ 
dial  actions. 

Also  last  December  17  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  reference 
to  the  same  problem. 

The  amendment  under  debate  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  way  that  perhaps 
would  be  beneficial  if  it  had  a  chance, 
through  the  proposed  route,  to  become 
law.  But  I  am  clearly  convinced  that 
the  only  effective  way  for  the  Senate  to 
legislate  on  the  subject — and  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  already  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States — is  for  the  matter  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  regular  course  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation.  A  bill  on  the  subject  should  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  regular  channels 
of  legislation.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  believes  that  if  it  follows  those 
channels  the  bill  will  become  law. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  matter 
of  tariff  duties  and  related  questions, 
which  have  historically  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  under  their  constitutional  pre¬ 
rogatives.  Those  are  prerogatives  of 
which  I  think  they  should  be  and  are 
jealous. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Mississippi  Cattlemen’s  Association. 
That  association  is  very  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  subject.  They  have 
taken  the  broad  and  practical  view.  - 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  my  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
also  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Luther  W. 
Wade,  president  of  the  Mississippi  Cat¬ 
tlemen  Association. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  legisla¬ 
tion  along  the  line  proposed  in  S.  2525. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

December  12,  1963. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  past  6 
years,  imports  into  the  United  States  of 
various  cattle  products,  particularly  beef 
and  veal,  have  experienced  a  considerable 
increase.  In  1957,  for  example,  these  imports 
amounted  to  3.9  percent  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion;  in  1962,  this  figure  increased  to  11  per¬ 
cent,  and  imports  of  these  items  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1963  were  approximately  22 
percent  above  the  level  of  the  first  8  months 
of  last  year.  Within  this  overall  category, 
imports  of  manufacturing  meats  are  now 
equal  to  approximately  40  percent  of  do¬ 
mestic  production. 

This  significant  increase  has  been  at  least 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  continually  de¬ 
clining  price  of  these  products  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  market.  The  resulting  detrimental  affect 
on  our  cattle  industry  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  reaching  serious  proportions. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee  and 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  have  recently 
concluded  hearings  on  the  question  of 
reducing  the  existing  duties  on  these  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  forthcoming  international 
trade  negotiations  to  be  held  in  Geneva. 
In  view  of  the  testimony  and  evidence 
presented  during  these  hearings,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  tariffs  now  levied  on 
the  importation  of  these  beef  and  veal  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  further  reduced  pr  completely 
eliminated.  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  in¬ 
struct  our  representatives  to  these  negotia¬ 
tions  to  act  accordingly. 

Simply  maintaining  the  current  rate  of 
import  duties  on  these  items  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  grant  the  relief  ,to  our  domestic  indus¬ 
try  which  is  urgently  needed.  These  duties 
have  been  in  effect  since  1947  and  it  is  un¬ 
disputed  that  the  level  of  imports  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  Because  of  this,  legisla¬ 
tion  is  now  pending  in  Congress  to  establish 
an  import  quota  on  these  items,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  directed  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  November  20,  1963,  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  various  factors 
affecting  the  competition  between  domestic 
and  imported  beef  and  beef  products.  Un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  resolution  directing 
this  investigation,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  to  report  its  findings  to  the  committee  not 
later  than  June  30,  1964. 

Because  the  immediately  available  facts 
present  a  prima  facie  case  as  to  both  the 
existence  of  the  problem  and  the  imminent 
need  for  relief,  however,  I  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  you  take  immediate 
action  pursuant  to  authority  now  vested  in 
you  as  President.  Appropriate  authority  was 
granted  to  the  President  by  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  which  provides: 

“The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products.” 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  discretionary  authority  at  this 
time  would  be  the  most  effective  and  appro¬ 
priate  action,  consistent  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Pending  a  determination  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  we  could  possibly  reach  p.  type  of 
moratorium  agreement  with  the  major  cattle 
producing  nations  limiting  any  additional 
increase  in  the  level  of  imports.  At  a  later 
date  it  would  be  desired  that  voluntary 
agreements  could  be  entered  with  these  na¬ 
tions  establishing  a  reasonable  but  limited 
access  to  our  market. 

The  consummation  of  such  voluntary 
agreements  is  clearly  preferred  to  the  imposi¬ 
tion  by  law  of  an  import  quota  or  other  re¬ 
strictive  measures.  Should  negotiations 


initiated  for  this  purpose  fail  to  produce 
satisfactory  results,  however,  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  must  then  be  taken  to  protect  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stennis, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Senator  John  Stennis, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  beef  import  bill,  S. 
2525.  Strongly  disapprove  attempt  joining 
above  bill  with  cotton  bill. 

Luther  W.  Wade, 

President;  Mississippi  Cattlemen  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  attempt  to  in¬ 
ject  a  meat  provision  into  a  cotton  and 
wheat  debate  which  is  already  sufficient¬ 
ly  confused  in  its  own  right. 

Even  aside  from  the  legislaitve  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  matter,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  is  ill  con¬ 
ceived.  Its  passage  would  be  of  little  or 
no  value  to  the  cattleman.  But  it  would 
impose  a  burden  on  the  consumer,  it 
would  damage  the  meat  processing  in¬ 
dustry,  it  would  disrupt  the  Nation’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy  and  it  would  thereby 
harm  the  producers  of  every  other  type 
of  agricultural  commodity  who  have 
hopes  for  an  expanding  export  trade. 

Cattle  growers  base  their  case  for  the 
amendment  on  the  claim  that  imports 
have  severely  depressed  prices  across  the 
board  on  the  domestic  beef  market. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  sustain  this 
contention. 

Even  from  the  most  cursory  examina¬ 
tion,  it  is  clear  that  meat  imports  have 
in  no  way  damaged  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  cattle  producer. 

Meat  imports  into  the  United  States 
are  limited  to  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  the  market.  They  consist  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  “manufacturing  beef” — that  is, 
low  grade,  lean  cuts  which  are  used  in 
the  produtcion  of  processed  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  hamburgers,  hot  dogs  and 
sausages. 

The  only  reason  that  meat  imports 
have  become  a  significant  factor  on  the 
American  scene — and  this  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  last  6  years — is  that  domes¬ 
tic  cattlemen  have,  of  late,  concentrated 
almost  exclusively  on  the  production  of 
high  priced,  quality  cuts  of  table  meat. 

Table  beef  and  manufacturing  beef 
are  two  entirely  different  commodities. 
They  have  different  markets  and  different 
price  structures. 

In  the  midfifties,  drastically .  reduced 
feed  grain  prices  led  cattlemen  to  great¬ 
ly  increase  their  output  of  table  meats. 
This  decision  on  the  part  of  American 
cattlemen  manifested  itself  in  three 
ways: 

First,  in  the  10  years  from  1954  to 
1964,  the  sheer  number  of  beef  cattle  has 
increased  by  31  percent — a  much  faster 
rate  of  population  growth,  I  might  add, 
for  cattle  than  for  people. 

Secondly,  the  average  weight  of 
slaughter  animals  in  the  same  period  has 
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gone  up  by  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  per 
head. 

And  finally,  the  proportion  of  cattle 
placed  in  .feeder  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  fattened  animals  which  may 
be  used  for  the  production  of  high  price 
cuts  has  risen  by  65  percent. 

The  result  of  these  changes  in  market¬ 
ing  practices  has  been  twofold:  a  supply 
of  table  beef  which  has  expanded  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  market  at  which 
it  was  aimed,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  domestically  produced  man¬ 
ufacturing  beef. 

Quite  naturally,  the  excess  of  high 
priced  cuts  eventually  produced  a  break 
in  prices  in  this  segment  of  the  market, 
creating  the  problems  about  which  we 
are  now  hearing. 

It  should  be  noted,  however  that  the 
cattle  grower  decided  to  drastically  cur¬ 
tail  his  production  of  manufacturing 
beef  at  the  very  time  when  the  effective 
demand  for  processed  meat  products  was 
expanding  tremendously. 

Since  1954,  for  example,  the  volume  of 
hamburger  produced  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection  increased  by  75  percent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  the  amount  of  do¬ 
mestically  produced  beef  available  for 
making  hamburgers  fell  by  over  31  per¬ 
cent. 

In  other  words,  the  American  cattle 
industry  abandoned  a  growing  bread- 
and-butter  market  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  higher  profits  that  can  be 
earned  in  a  luxury  market.  We  now 
know  that  their  calculations  were  mis¬ 
taken. 

But  in  the  meantime,  imports  moved 
in  to  supply  the  market  that  American 
producers  were  no  longer  willing  to  serve. 

This  set  of  facts  just  does  not  support 
the  cattle  growers’  contention  that  for¬ 
eign  competition  has  reached  dangerous 
proportions.  The  American  producer 
and  the  foreigner  exporting  to  America 
are  marketing  different  products  which 
are  not  even  in  competition. 

While  the  American  producer  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  suffering  under  a  serious  break 
in  prices  in  the  segment  of  the  market 
he  supplies,  the  other  part  of  the  market 
into  which  imports  go  remains  strong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
very  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
low  grade  meat  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  price  of  manufacturing  beef 
has  actually  risen  by  32  percent  over 
the  last  decade. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  therefore, 
why  the  cattlemen  feel  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  help  to  alleviate  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  Indeed,  on  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  amendment  would  harm  our  cattle 
industry ;  for  as  long  as  American  cattle¬ 
men  refuse  to  produce  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  of  manufacturing  beef,  the  imports 
provide  a  vitally  necessary  supplement 
to  the  domestic  beef  supply. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explanation 
are  in  order. 

Processed  meat  products  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  blend  of  low-grade  cuts,  which 
have  mostly  been  imported  in  recent 
years,  and  the  fat,  scraps,  and  unmarket¬ 
able  cuts  from  table  beef.  As  much  as 
30  percent  of  the  fattened,  quality  car¬ 


cass  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  ham¬ 
burgers  and  like  commodities. 

Without  adequate  supplies  of  lean 
manufacturing  beef — the  very  imported 
products  we  are  being  asked  to  severely 
limit — this  “residual”  fed  beef  would 
have  to  be  converted  into  tallow  at  a 
very  much  lower  value  than  it  com¬ 
mands  for  conversion  into  processed 
products. 

Accordingly,  an  adequate  supply  of 
lean  beef  is  necessary  to  the  profitable 
disposition  of  this  byproduct  of  the 
butcher’s  block. 

In  spite  of  all  these  facts,  which  are 
well  known  and  more  than  amply  doc¬ 
umented,  the  cattle  growers  apparently 
believe  that  a  strict  limitation  on  im¬ 
ports  will  solve  their  plight.  For  the 
sake  of  a  gain'  that  can  only  be  described 
as  illusory,  they  have  asked  Congress 
not  only  to  disrupt  the  free  flow  of 
market  forces  but  to  deprive  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife  of  her  freedom  of  choice 
concerning  the  foods  she  purchases. 

And  let  us  be  clear,  that  this  will  in 
fact  be  the  outcome  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  A  drastic  cutback 
in  the  importation  of  low  priced  meats 
can  only  result  in, an  equally  drastic 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  processed 
meat  products  available  to  low  and  mid¬ 
dle  income  families  at  prices  they  can 
afford. 

This  amendment  does  not  even  repre¬ 
sent  an  attempt  to  recapture  a  lost 
market. 

Rather,  we  are  being  asked  to  say  to 
the  American  people  that  they  are  con¬ 
suming  too  many  hotdogs  and  ham¬ 
burgers  and  that  in  the  interest  of  a 
relatively  small  group  of  cattle  ranchers 
they  are  going  to  have  to  eat  more  steak. 

I,  frankly,  cannot  conceive  of  any 
such  congressional  edict  having  the  in¬ 
tended  effect. 

Faced  by  a  shortage  of  low  priced  meat 
and  a  limited  budget,  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  will  obviously  find  substi¬ 
tutes  for  meat  in  items  like  poultry,  fish, 
cheese  and  spaghetti. 

But  regardless  of  the  ultimate  futility 
of  this  amendment,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
even  try  to  tell  the  New  Jersey  house¬ 
wife  that  I  disapprove  of  the  composition 
of  her  menu. 

Nor  Mr.  President,  am  I  prepared  to 
eliminate  thousands  of  jobs  along  both 
our  coasts  on  the  piers,  and  on  the  tug¬ 
boats,  in  the  ships  that  carry  this  meat 
to  our  shores  and  in  the  plants  that  proc¬ 
ess  it. 

Under  this  amendment,  fully  60,000 
tons  of  meat  a  year  would  be  cut  from 
the  volume  currently  moving  through 
New  York  Harbor  alone.  Such  a  reduc¬ 
tion  would  for  example  have  the  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  of  rendering  useless  a  new, 
modem  cold  storage  warehouse  now 
about  to  be  constructed.  In  the  long  run, 
the  growth  of  the  whole  area  serviced 
by  the  harbor  would  be  slowed. 

Both  the  consumer  and  the  wage  earn¬ 
er  would  be  seriously  affected  by  this  pro¬ 
posal  with,  as  I  think  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  no  commensurate  gain  to  be  won 
for  the  economy  or  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
Side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed¬ 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  rural  America  in  ex¬ 
pressing  gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  the 
fight  he  has  put  up  for  this  very  good 
cause.  I  hope  it  will  have  approval.  It 
should.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  amend¬ 
ment.  It  belongs  here. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  and  far- 
reaching  cattle  ranches  in  our  State  and 
it  means  much  to  them,  but  this  amend¬ 
ment  means  a  great  deal  to  all  rural 
America. 

The  smallest  of  farms  usually  have 
around  them  a  few  cattle,  a  few  hogs,  or 
a  few  sheep:  and  the  price  received  for 
them  sets  the  standard  of  living  for 
those  farmers.  It  is  the  agricultural  in¬ 
come  that  supports  our  cities  and  towns. 

I  am  sure  the  great  army  of  people 
who  do  the  work  in  the  packinghouses, 
the  meat  slaughtering  plants,  ownership 
and  management,  as  well  as  all  the  re¬ 
lated  business  activities  that  service  the 
livestock  industry,  ‘its  transportation, 
slaughtering,  wholesaling,  and  retailing, 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  only  4  minutes. 
If  I  may  continue,  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Also,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
the  grain  farmer  has  everything  at  stake 
in  the  Hruska  amendment.  Where  are 
the  feed  grains  sold?  They  are  sold  to 
the  livestock  industry.  The  livestock 
raisers  produce  much  of  it. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  date 
that  I  would  rather  have  a  solution  than 
a  political  issue,  but  I  say  there  must  be 
one  or  the  other.  I  would  still  prefer  a 
solution.  The  import  situation  could 
trigger  off  a  farm  depression.  A  farm 
depression  could  well  trigger  disaster 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Hruska  amendment  is  reasonable. 
Imports  of  wheat  and  meat  products 
have  increased  more  than  400  percent 
since  1957. 

The  people  of  rural  America — the 
farmers,  the  ranchers,  the  feeders,  the 
meatpacking  industry,  and  all  the  towns 
that  are  served  by  agriculture — have 
been  dealt  a  stiff,  unjust,  and  serious  blow 
by  the  Executive. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  yielded  1  min¬ 
ute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

To  say  that  the  measure  should  be  en¬ 
acted  without  committee  action  is  to  say 
that  the  Senate  should  follow  a  proce¬ 
dure  of  no  amendments  to  legislation 
proposed  on  the  floor.  That  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Our  very  rules  call  for  amend¬ 
ments  from  the  floor.  This  is  the  right 
place.  This  is  the  time. 

When  the  roll  is  called,  there  will  be 
some  anxious  people  waiting  on  both 
sides — on  one  side  the  importers,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  apostles  of 
centralized  power  in  the  Executive,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Constitution;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  farmers,  the  ranchers,  the 
feeders,  the  merchants,  the  professional 
men  in  the  towns  and  cities  supported  by 
agriculture. 

The  amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  reasonable  solution.  It  is  not 
h",rsh.  The  action  of  the  Executive  was 
taken  without  reference  to  a  committee. 
The  Senate  should  act  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  amendment  No. 
434  which  would  establish  a  reasonable 
and  fair  system  of  quotas  on  beef  im¬ 
ports. 

In  visiting  with  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  my  State  during  the  past  year  or  more 
there  was  concern  more  often  expressed 
for  the  beef  import  problem  than  either 
cotton  or  wheat  which  is  the  substance 
of  the  major  bill  before  us. 

Most  of  the  operations  in  my  State 
produce  feeder  cattle  which  are  in  turn 
sold  to  the  larger  feedlots  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  or  in  California.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  imports  were  over  22  percent  higher 
in  1963  than  in  1962.  These  increases 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  almost 
one-third  in  the  price  received  for  this 
type  of  cattle. 

Secretary  Freeman,  in  a  meeting 
about  2  months  ago  with  Members  of 
Congress,  admitted  that  farm  income  for 
1963  dropped  by  $170  million  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  beef  and  veal  imports. 
The  administration’s  attempt  to  correct 
that  situation  served  little  real  purpose 
except  as  a  further  admission  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  .  serious  problem. 

The  slight  rollback  from  peak  years 
is  made  even  less  meaningful  by  the  3.7- 
percent  increase  allowed  for  in  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Cattlemen  and  public  officials  in 
these  countries  recognize  this  as  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegram: 

Most  of  the  relatively  small  cut — $15,680,- 
000  out  of  last  year’s  $  179, 200,000 _ exports  to 
the  United  States — should  be  recouped 
through  the  3.7-percent  increase  allowed  for 
in  1965  and  1966. 


Ever  since  the  full  impact  of  this 
problem  became  apparent  I  have  hoped 
that  a  genuinely  acceptable  and  effective 
solution  could  be  found  other  than  legis¬ 
lation.  For  that  reason  I  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  reach  an 
agreement.  When  the  agreements  were 
analyzed,  however,  and  shortcomings 
made  apparent  as  they  have  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  past  couple 
of  days,  it  was  evident  that  some  addi¬ 
tional  action  was  imperative. 

I  joined  with  Senator  Mansfield  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  in  sponsoring  a  bill  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  amendment  now  before  us. 

The  sense  of  urgency,  however,  im¬ 
pelled  me  to  lend  my  support  to  Senator 
Hruska  and  others  in  the  hope  that  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  now  in  order  to  avert 
irreparable  injury  to  cattlemen  by  the 
delay  which  surely  will  result  if  an  im¬ 
port  bill  is  sent  to  committee  and  even¬ 
tually  put  on  the  calendar  for  consider¬ 
ation  after  the  completion  of  other 
pressing  Senate  business.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  penalize  the  exporting 
countries,  but  does,  in  fact,  establish 
quotas  for  them  at  a  very  fair  level  and 
provides  for  an  annual  incremental  in¬ 
crease  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
U.S.  consumption. 

The  news  article  referred  to  earlier 
indicated  that  any  “loss”  of  sales  to 
U.S.  markets  would  be  absorbed  by  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  to  other  countries.  The 
article  states: 

In  any  case,  experts  are  confident  Australia 
can  sell  “loss”  meat  elsewhere — probably  at 
a  higher  price. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Senators  will 
support  this  measure  and  thereby  give 
evidence  that  there  is  still  a  willingness 
in  this  Nation  to  provide  assistance  to  a 
domestic  industry  which  is  threatened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  been  no 
dearth  of  debate  on  the  Hruska  beef 
amendment.  I  feel  that,  while  I  disagree 
with  the  amendment  and  shall  oppose 
it  as  vigorously  as  I  can,  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  performed  a  service  in  publicizing 
the  fight  faced  by  the  cattlemen  and  the 
situation  which  confronts  them  at  the 
present  time. 

I  point  out  that  of  all  the  segments  of 
our  agricultural  economy,  the  most  in¬ 
dependent,  the  most  rugged,  and  the 
most  individualistic  has  been  the  cattle¬ 
men.  They  have  stayed  away  from  the 
Government  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could.  They  have  conducted  themselves 
with  great  integrity  and  discretion. 
They  have,  in  effect,  over  the  years, 
pulled  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot¬ 
straps. 

The  cattle  industry,  however,  is  facing 
a  serious  situation  today;  and  I  believe 
I  can  speak  as  authoritatively  on  this 
subject  as  any  other  Senator,  because 
I  come  from  a  State  whose  primary  in¬ 
dustry  is  agriculture,  and  in  which  the 
cattle  industry  plays  a  most  significant 
part. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  politically 
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my  position  may  not  do  me  much  in  the 
way  of  good,  but  I  dare  say  in  the  long 
rim  it  may  well  react  to  my  benefit. 

With  me,  this  is  not  a  political  issue. 
What  I  am  seeking  for  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  is  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  it.  My  distinguished  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  and  I  have  been  working  at 
this  task  assiduously  for  more  than  a 
year.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  personal  observation,  from 
talks  with  cattlemen,  visiting  cattle 
ranches  and  processing  plants,  and 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Montana  Cattlemen’s  Association  and 
the  National  Cattlemen’s  Association. 
Our  views  have  been  expressed  jointly 
to  the  Tariff  Commission,  although 
neither  of  us  believes  that  a  tariff  or 
a  rise  in  tariffs  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems  which  confront  this  most  im¬ 
portant  industry. 

We  both  believe  that  the  answer  lies 
in  quotas  based  on  an  average  extending 
over  the  past  5  years.  We  both  believe, 
so  far  as  the  American  market  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  it  should  be  primarily  for 
the  American  cattle  and  cattle  process¬ 
ing  industry  to  operate  in. 

Because  of  my  personal  interest  in 
this  matter,  on  February  10th  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill,  S.  2525,  which  has  some¬ 
thing  on  the  order  of  20  to  25  sponsors. 
The  bill,  introduced  initially  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf  1, 
sought  to  put  the  matter  into  a  legisla¬ 
tive  form  so  that  it  would,  under  proper 
procedures,  be  considered  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  Senate  committee;  and  in  the 
hearings  to  be  conducted  all  segments  of 
the  cattle  industry,  the  producer,  the 
processor  and  all  the  others,  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  air  their  views. 

After  this  would  come  a  consensus 
which  would  seek  to  bring  about  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  cattle¬ 
men  find  themselves  at  the  present  time. 

I  personally  visited  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  hd  told  me,  and  has  told  me 
since,  that  his  committee  is  prepared  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senators  from  Montana  and  others. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to  op¬ 
erate  in  this  field.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  confuse  beef  imports  with 
questions  covering  wheat  and  cotton,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what  else,  before  we  get 
through.  So  I  would  hope  that,  with 
these  remarks  as  a  foundation,  Senators 
who  may  be  just  as  much  affected  by  this 
problem  as  I  am  would  consider  all  of 
its  implications,  and  recognize  that  a 
promise  has  been  made  that  hearings  will 
be  held.  That  promise  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  To  me,  his  word  is  gospel. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
some  communications  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  This  is  one  dated  February  29, 
from  Mr.  E.  W.  McMillan,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen’s  Association. 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  The  cattlemen  are 
certainly  most  appreciative  of  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  and  permanent 
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solution  to  the  economic  impact  excessive 
imports  are  having  on  the  price  structure  of 
our  product.  Your  bill,  S.  2525,  along  with 
some  of  our  suggested  amendments,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  correct  this  obvious  inequity. 

We  were  most  pleased  during  our  trip  to 
Washington  last  week  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  visit  with  you  about  this  proposal. 

1  am  confident  that  speedy  attention  to  this 
proposal  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
total  economy. 

Once  again,  we  do  appreciate  your  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  and  urge  that  you 
continue  to  use  your  influence  in  bringing 
about  any  early  enactment  of  your  legisla¬ 
tive  proposal,  S.  2525. 

Cordially, 

C.  W.  McMillan. 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  president  of 
the  Montana  Cattlemen’s  Association 
and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Montana 
Cattlemen’s  Association. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  confuse  this  situation  with  wheat 
and  cotton,  which  are  the  primary 
products  before  us,  and  are  the  basis  for 
the  proposed  legislation  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from 
Harold  Tremain,  the  State  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Tremain  but  this  telegram 
came  in  a  day  or  so  ago. 

This  afternoon  we  understood  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  which 
included  at  this  moment  the  beef  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  Senator  Hruska.  We  feel 
that  the  beef  problem  should  be  considered 
separate  and  not  a  part  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  and  that  we  would  recommend 
support  of  the  Mansfield  bill  on  beef. 

Harold  Tremain, 

State  Director,  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers. 

Today,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  couple 
of  constituents  of  mine  in  Billings,  Mont., 
which  I  should  like  to  read. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  We  note  with 
great  relief,  the  action  being  instituted  to 
control  the  beef  import  situation.  The  last 

2  years  have  been  disastrous  to  the  feeding 
operations  in  this  State.  Many  have  gone 
under,  as  you  must  know.  We  speak  from 
very  sad  experience,  and  the  galling  part 
is  to  be  reading  of  the  thousands  of  pounds 
of  beef  being  imported  every  week,  then 
turn  to  the  classified  section  to  look  for  a 
job.  The  commercial  feeding  operation  with 
which  we  were  associated  had  to  close  down 
due  to  the  fantasticly  low  fat  cattle  prices. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  beef  im¬ 
port  problem  is  of  great  enough  importance 
to  entitle  it  to  consideration  on  its  own 
merits.  We  fail  to  see  why  it  is  necessary 
to  attach  ourselves  to  the  wheat  and  cotton 
problem.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  good 
healthy  competition — from  our  neighbors, 
fellow  stockmen,  and  fellow  taxpayers.  The 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  men  who  raise 
their  beef  are  a  major  industry  in  their  own 
right. 

The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  are  a  group 
unto  themselves  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  legislation  of  their  own. 

May  I  say  here  that  we  are  not  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
those  in  Washington  who  are  interested  in 
our  problem.  Only  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  in  the  United  States  faces 
very  black  days  unless  we  can  be  recognized 
as  an  independent  industry.  s 

Rather  than  leave  it  up  to  the  foreign 
countries  as  to  how  much  they  are  willing 
to  cut  down  on  their  exports  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  can't  the  United  States  determine  how 


much  is  imported,  after  the  American  beef 
raiser  is  given  his  due  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  of  your  sup¬ 
port  to  the  stockgrowers.  We  realize  that 
our  knowledge  of  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  foreign  policy,  and  so  forth,  is  very  slight. 
Our  interest  is  in  our  own  problem.  The 
livestock  business  is  our  life.  We  can’t  let 
it  die  without  a  fight. 

Respectfully, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes.  v 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate,  as  earnestly  as 
I  can,  to  give  consideration  to  the  bill 
already  introduced,  which  has  in  excess 
of  20  cosponsors,  and  that  they  take 
the  word  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  that 
hearings  will  be  held,  that  this  matter 
will  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedural  way,  that  it  will  be  considered  in¬ 
dependently,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
tied  to  wheat  and  cotton  or  other  kind  of 
agricultural  legislation. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  served  for  10  years  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  very  jealous  of  its  constitutional  right 
to  initiate  tax  and  tariff  legislation. 

In  the  31  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  have  never  known  it  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  tariff  bill  that  had  originated 
on  the  Senate  side. 

I  favor  relief  for  our  cattlemen,  but  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  the  correct 
approach. 

If  we  add  the  amendment  to  the  bill, 
it  will  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  is  the  last  we  shall 
ever  see  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 
However,  I  must  say  that  we  should  ex¬ 
press  our  debt  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  giving  this 
issue  the  publicity  which  it  has  been 
given,  because  this  is  a  vital  matter  to 
an  important  segment  of  our  economy. 

Insofar  as  hearings  are  concerned, 
they  have  been  promised  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  and  will  be  held.  This 
matter  will  be  considered  independently, 
and  everyone  concerned  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  his  opinion  in  a 
proper  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  what  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  has  said.  I  also  agree  that  the 
amendment  is  extremely  important.  If 
I  thought  it  were  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
I  would  add  lumber  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  because 
it  involves  tree  farmers,  and  it  involves 
the  same  problem,  which  is  important  to 


certain  segments  of  our  economy.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  no  proper  place  on  the  bill, 
and  it  would  jeopardize  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  for  cotton  and  wheat. 
Therefore,  I  will  go  along  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  has  spo¬ 
ken  on  this  point.  For  some  years  Con¬ 
gress  has  delegated  to  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  trade,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  delegated  that  authority,  large¬ 
ly  to  the  State  Department. 

For  10  years  I  have  been  imploring  the 
State  Department  to  do  something  by 
way  of  giving  protection  to  some  of  my 
constituents  in  various  industries.  All 
of  my  prayers  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  Congress 
will  have  to  step,  in  and  do  something 
to  protect  American  industry  from  im¬ 
ports  from  abroad.  It  cannot  depend  on 
the  State  Department  to  do  so.  I  agree 
with  the  objective  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  But  I  agree  also  with  the  majority 
leader  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
complicate  the  situation  by  annexing  the 
-pending  amendment  to  the  bill  because 
of  the  divergence  of  jurisdiction  of  House 
committees,  and  the  danger  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
jeopardize  the  enactment  of  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bill.  For  this  reason 
alone,  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  that  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  as  is  true  in  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  majority  leader 
comes  from,  there  is  a  rather  substantial 
cattle  industry.  It  is  not  as  large  as  it 
is  in  Montana,  but  we  have  substantial 
feeder  lot  and  processing  industries.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  farmers  who 
have  come  to  see  me,  some  of  them  not 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  but  from 
other  States,  such  as  Iowa,  have  stated 
that  they  want  this  subject  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress. 

They  have  just  cause  to  be  concerned, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
drop  in  cattle  prices.  I  believe  that 
more  is  probably  in  the  offing  unless 
something  is  done,  but  I  can  testify  that, 
in  the  main,  responsible  leaders  of  live¬ 
stock  feeders  have  stressed  their  desire 
that  we  handle  the  matter  in  the  man¬ 
ner  proposed  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  abide  by  that 
advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  6  minutes  re¬ 
maining,  and  the  opposition  has  13  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  back  12  minutes  of  my  13 
minutes.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  min¬ 
utes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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time  be  extended  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  have  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  suggest  that  the  extra  time  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  that  I  have  yielded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  31  years  ago  yesterday 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson!  and  I  held  up  our  hands 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Members  of 
Congress.  That  was  in  1933,  on  the  4th 
day  of  March. 

The  following  year  came  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  and  we  have 
been  at  it  from  time  to  time. 

Various  tariff  questions  have  arisen, 
including  quotas  and  imports. 

For  30  years  I  have  heard  the  same 
argument  that  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  We  are  told  that 
we  should  not  add  anything  to  the  wheat 
bill,  or  we  might  throw  in  lumber;  that 
there  will  be  fair  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee;  and  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  which 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  will  not  like 
it. 

I  can  catalog  the  hundred  things  that 
have  been  said  on  the  floor  against  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Always  the  legislative 
branch  has  permitted  itself  to  be  molli¬ 
fied,  and  sometimes  to  be  seduced  by 
telephone  calls,  with  the  result  that 
ultimately  there  is  no  action. 

If  Senators  want  some  action  and  want 
to  do  something  for  the  cattle  producers, 
who  are  under  wraps,  and  whose  prices 
are  the  lowest  they  have  been  in  the  last 
7  years,  they  had  better  do  it  now,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  have  another  op¬ 
portunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  often  that 
I  disagree  with  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  but  I  assure  him  that  we  have 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  that  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  received  no  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  anyone  downtown.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  was  introduced  on  February  10, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  myself.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  serious,  and  I  want  something  done. 
I  believe  the  way  to  do  it  is  through  the 
Finance  Committee,  depending  on  the 
word  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say  that  as 
minority  leader  I  have  been  honored  with 
some  telephone  calls  from  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many  fine 
remarks  that  have  been  made  about  the 


good  publicity  which  has  been  given  in 
this  Chamber,  in  the  past  couple  of  days, 
to  the  plight  of  the  cattleman  and  the 
cattle  farmer  and  farmers  generally. 
That  is  very  fine.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  much  solace  to  the  banks  that  will 
have  to  foreclose  on  chattel  mortgages 
and  on  farm  mortgages  very  soon,  as 
bankruptcies  continue  to  increase. 

The  realized  net  farm  income  of  Amer¬ 
ican  fanners  was  about  $12,600  million 
in  1962.  There  was  a  reduction  of  3  per¬ 
cent  in  that  income  last  year;  and  the 
reduction  in  net  realized  farm  income 
for  1964  is  estimated  at  5  percent.  That 
means  a  reduction,  within  a  short  2 -year 
period,  of  about  $1  billion  in  realized  net 
farm  income. 

One  of  the  largest  single  causes  con¬ 
tributing  to  that  reduction  is  the  decline 
in  cattle  prices,  because  cattle  are  the 
largest  segment  of  agriculture.  They 
are  the  largest  segment  and  the  largest 
factor. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
persed  activity  within  the  agricultural 
industry.  Of  4  million  farms  in  America, 
over  2  million  have  cattle  or  calves  on 
the  premises.  Eight  billion  dollars  is 
the  cash  receipts  of  farmers  for  cattle 
and  calves.  That  is  a  huge  amount  of 
receipts.  It  is  bigger,  incidentally,  than 
the  combined  receipts  for  the  so-called 
six  basic  crops — corn,  wheat,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  and  peanuts.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  general,  too,  because  with  imports 
at  the  equivalent  of  3V2  million  head  of 
cattle,  the  imported  cattle,  were  they 
raised  in  this  country,  would  consume 
about  20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grains, 
which  translated  into  corn  would  mean 
350  million  bushels,  or  about  8  or  9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  corn  crop. 

So  it  is  not  only  the  cattle  raiser  and 
the  cattle  feeder  who  are  concerned. 
The  feed  man,  the  feed  supplement  man, 
truck  and  rail  transportation,  the  pack¬ 
ers,  the  insurance  and  banking  industry, 
and  the  retail  stores  and  implement 
stores  are  all  badly  affected. 

It  is  said  we  should  not  consider  this 
problem  now  because  it  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee,  where  hearings 
will  be  held,  witnesses  heard,  and  a  re¬ 
port  made.  It  is  said  that  our  sacred 
honor  will  be  pledged  that  all  this  will 
take  place.  I  suppose  it  will  take  place 
if  the  amendment  is  rejected.  But  if 
the  amendment  is  to  receive  short  shrift 
at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  majority  leader  had  bet¬ 
ter  make  up  his  mind  that  referring  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
hearings  will  be  a  futile  and  idle  gesture, 
because  whatever  the  fruits  of  those 
hearings  may  be,  the  bill  will  be  just  as 
summarily  rejected  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  as  this  amendment 
would  be  if  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  We  might  as  well  face  the  sit¬ 
uation  now. 

The  px-inciple  of  reducing  livestock 
imports  has  been  well  recognized.  The 
necessity  for  doing  so  has  been  recog¬ 
nized.  The  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
approach.  It  would  call  for  about  540 
million  pounds  of  products  of  beef,  cattle, 
and  mutton.  That  is  approximately  the 
amount  that  was  imported  in  1959.  The 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
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No  one  is  asking  for  a  complete  stoppage 
of  imports.  The  amendment  is  our  only 
alternative.  The  Executive  has  tried 
and  has  dismally  failed.  What  has  the 
administration  offered  as  a  solution 
other  than  two  agreements,  one  with 
New  Zealand  and  one  with  Australia? 

It  is  said  that  these  agreements  are  a 
rollback,  a  halfway  mark  between  1962 
and  1963.  But  the  agreements  contain  a 
growth  factor  that  will  increase  imports 
beyond  the  1963  level  within  2  years. 
The  result  will  be  a  decline  in  the  farm 
economy  and  a  disastrous  decline  in 
cattle  prices. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  there  has  not 
been  a  rollback.  Under  the  Irish  agree¬ 
ment,  Ireland  will  be  permitted  to  ship 
to  this  country  3  million  more  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  in  1964  than  were  shipped 
in  1963.  Instead  of  920  million  pounds — 
the  amount  under  the  New  Zealand- 
Australia  formula — the  Irish  formula 
would  allow  much  more  to  come  in. 

What  about  the  objection  to  including 
this  provision  in  a  bill  for  cotton  and 
wheat?  The  answer  is  easy.  After  all. 
there  is  a  close  interrelation  of  all  other 
sectors  of  the  agricultural  economy  with 
the  beef  cattle  industry.  I  do  not  look 
forward  to  much  progress  being  made  in 
legislation  in  this  body  during  the  next 
2  or  3  months.  All  of  us  are  realists. 
We  have  heard  estimates  that  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  will  take 
from  2  to  3  months.  None  of  knows  how 
long  it  will  take.  But  during  all  that 
time,  there  is  to  be  no  committee  work. 
We  are  told  that  the  situation  will  be 
“frozen.”  The  backlog  of  all  the  other 
necessary  bills,  including  appropriations 
bills,  will  pile  up.  Not  long  after  that 
will  come  the  political  conventions.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  we  shall  be  legislat¬ 
ing  much  in  the  second  week  of  July,  or 
much  in  August,  when  another  political 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  result  will  be  that  no  legislation 
will  be  considered  on  this  subject,  unless 
we  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  now  and 
adopt  the  amendment  to  force  the  issue. 
That  is  our  only  hope.  It  is  our  only 
alternative.  That  is  the  warning  that 
we  repeatedly  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Frequently  during  the  past 
several  months  my  colleagues  and  I, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,-  haye 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
would  agree  to  any  reasonable  effort  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  on  an  execu¬ 
tive  basis.  But  that  opportunity  has 
now  been  foreclosed  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  only  alternative, 
the  only  recourse  that  is  left,  is  one  that 
we  propose  in  this  amendment.  I  ear¬ 
nestly  beseech  the  Senate  to  view  the 
situation  in  that  light  and  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  all 
but  1  minute. 

This  is  not  the  only  recourse  that  is 
left.  The  Senate  has  a  choice  between 
taking  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now  and  having  a  bill  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  for  hearings 
which  have  been  promised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

I  would  hope  that  now  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  discussed  thoroughly  and 
completely  for  the  last  couple  of  days, 
the  Senate  would  make  up  its  mind.  I 
would  hope,  much  as  I  love  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Nebraska,  that  the 
vote  would  be  adverse  to  what  he  advo¬ 
cates.  However,  that  is  for  the  Senate 
to  docido 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater].  If  the  Senator  from 
Ai’izona  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton].  If  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at'sliberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright].  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “nay”.  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote.  * 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 


Morton] 

nounced. 

have  been  previously  an- 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 

nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  59  Leg.] 
YEAS— 44 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Allott 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hrhska 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McGee 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Tower 

Dominick 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Edmondson 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Moss 

NAYS — 46 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Pell 

Case 

Johnston 

Rlbicoff 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Keating 

Smith 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Gore 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

McIntyre 

Hartke 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Yarborough 

Cotton 

Morton 

Dodd 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Hruska ’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Hruska  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  was  rejected.  On 
that  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  tht  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [M\  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [M\  Goldwater]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 49 


Anderson 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Rlbicoff 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Clark 

Keating 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Gore 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

McNamara 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 42 

Aiken 

Fong 

Morse 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bennett 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Scott 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Symington 

Curtis 

McGee 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Edmondson 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

—9 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fulbright 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Dodd 

Morton 

Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  substitute  is  open  to  amend¬ 
ment.  V 


LEGISLATIVEXPROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr^President,  if  we 

may  have  order  in  the  CKkmber - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFHGER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  \ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President, V  point  of 
order.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER\  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  stat^it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Members  at  the  reaX.  of 
the  Chamber  should  be  able  to  hear  wflttt 
their  leaders  say  without  having  to  leavV 
their  seats.  I  make  the  point  of  order\ 
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that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order  and 
there  are  too  many  persons  present  in 
the  Chamber  who  have  no  right  to  be 
gre. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
wh\  do  not  have  a  right  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  will  please  withdraw. 

Mr.^GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President  No  one  has  withdrawn. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thinBe  that  assistants  should  re¬ 
move  themselves  from  that  part  of  the 
Chamber  whicW  interferes  with  Senators. 
They  may  still  Remain  in  the  Chamber, 
but  they  should  remain  in  order.  The 
point  of  order  m^de  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  proper. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  ornyor  two  inquiries 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader: 
First,  what  he  contemplates  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  day;  second^whether  he 
would  like  to  query  the  Senate  and  as¬ 
certain  from  the  Members  of  this  body 
by  a  show  of  hands  who  or  who  may 
not  press  the  amendments  thatNhave 
been  introduced.  Insofar  as  I  know, 
there  may  be  27  or  28  amendments  s\l 
pending  at  the  desk.  My  understandii 
is  that  some  of  those  will  certainly  not' 
be  called  up ;  but  if  we  could  have  a  show 
of  hands,  it  would  indicate  what  the 
workload  would  be  like  tomorrow  and 
whether  or  not  the  majority  leader  then 
would  like  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  time  limitation  on  some 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  has  an  amendment,  on  which 
he  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a  30-minute 
limitation,  15  minutes  to  a  side;  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  has  an  amendment  having  to 
do  with  the  golden  eagle,  I  believe,  which 
he  is  willing  to  have  considered  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  basis;  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  has  two 
amendments  which  he  will  offer;  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  has  one;  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has- 

Mrr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ji 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  relate  only  to  marketing 
procedures;  but  I  shall  offer  a  s^arate 
section  to  the  amendment  of  Orfe  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  or  ask  him  if  &e  will  add 
lumber  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  jtfot  know  how 
many  other  amendmentsAhere  may  be; 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact^hat  there  seems 
to  be  a  a  paucity  of  lfands  and  a  vital 
interest  at  the  moment  in  about  seven 
or  eight  amendments,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
Senate  would  cimsider  the  possibility  of 
a  unanimous  yronsent  agreement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DIRltSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  tha^  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  JOakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has  indi- 
cated/ne  would  accept  15  minutes  on 
eachrade  on  the  amendment  he  has  pro- 
ed,  but  he.  would  like  to  ask  for  a 
-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  it  with  the  coauthor  of  the 


amendment  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I  under¬ 
stood  that  we  were  to  have  30  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  say  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  an  hour 
on  each  amendment  and  2  hours  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  that  is 

the  proper  procedure - 

v  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear,  and  we  should  hear.  We 
cannot  hear  a  word. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  just  as  well  off.  I  would  not 
say  that  he  would  benefit  very  much 
from  hearing  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  speak  a  little  louder.  I 
was  about  to  say  that  if  we  knew  what 
the  program  might  be  in  the  future,  it 
would  perhaps  affect  the  attitude  of  some 
of  us  on  the  question  of  terminating  de¬ 
bate  or  a  limitation  on  amendments 
What  are  we  going  to  do  tomorrow,  S£ 
urday,  and  Monday,  and  what  is  the  g^n- 
k eral  program?  If  the  Senator  caur  en- 
ighten  us  on  that,  I  am  sure  it  jk\W  be 
rn^pful. 

hr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  bySelighted 
to  d\my  best;  but  I  cannotvspeak  defi- 
nitely\  I  thought  if  we  could  obtain  an 
hour’s  limitation  on  each/amendment — 
it  seemsNthere  will  be/seven  or  eight 
amendments — we  coukf  proceed  a  little 
longer  tonignt,  becaiure  there  will  be  some 
rollcalls  on  tnie  Mundt  amendment  and 
others,  and  it  misfit  be  possible  to  finish 
sometime  tomorrow.  I  shall  be  agree¬ 
able  to  almostJmy lrind  of  proposal  seek¬ 
ing  to  limit  debate  on  amendments  and 
to  vote  at  tkeir  conclusion  or  at  a  certain 
time,  and/ro  have  2  or\3  or  4  hours  on 
the  biliyto  be  followed  Nw  a  vote.  So 
the  leadership  is  open  to  suggestion. 

HICKENLOOPER.  \Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  if  the  Senator  will  yielaSmay  I  ask 
assort  of  hypothetical  question?  Sup-1 
rose  the  Senate  could  finish  adrion  on 
rthe  bill  tomorrow.  Is  the  Senator  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  us  any  program  insofar  as 
concerns  a  meeting  on  Saturday  or  IKck 
of  meeting  on  Saturday,  or  going  ovf 
until  Monday?  What  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  take  up  after  this  bill  is  dis¬ 
posed  of? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  stated  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  Saturday  to 
conclude  action  on  the  bill,  if  it  is  not 
concluded  on  Friday.  So  if  we  conclude 
tomorrow  night,  the  Senate  will  not  be 
in  session  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  hold 
this  out  as  a  carrot  or  a  “gimmick.”  I 
believe  everyone  is  aware  what  the  next 
order  of  business  will  be,  because  a  com¬ 
mitment  has  been  made,  and  that  com¬ 
mitment  will  be  kept.  However,  before 
the  civil  rights  bill  is  called  up,  ample 
notice  will  be  given  to  all  Senators  of  at 
least  1  calendar  day  so  that  they  will 
be  aware  of  it.  Nothing  will  be  pulled 
up  suddenly  from  under  the  table. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Am  I  to  infer  from  t 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Monjama 
that  the  next  order  of  business  v&m  be 
the  civil  rights  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Barring  s0me  un 
foreseen  circumstances  that  Jl  do  not 
anticipate  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  the  yCime  of  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  with 
the  opponents  of  the  bififif  the  farm  bill 
should  be  completed  tomorrow  and  there 
is  no  session  on  Saturday,  would  it  be 
the  intention  of  tha/leadership  to  call  up 
the  civil  rights  bjll  or  attempt  to  do  so 
next  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership 
would  attemm  to  do  so  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  AHCEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

My' MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

r.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
oythe  Senator  from  Montana  what  the 
fans  would  be  in  regard  to  the  bill  to 
'implement  the  coffee  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  could  not 
answer,  I  must  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  do  not  know. 
I  understand  it  was  reported  today.  I 
would  have  to  discuss  that  with  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader.  So  far,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  such  discussion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tt  seems  unlikely,  if  the 
civil  rights  bill  comes  up  first,  that  the 
prospect  of  implementing  the  bill  on  the 
coffee  agreement  would  be  accomplished 
before  the  deadline,  which  is  some  time 
in  April,  I  believe.  The  chances  would  be 
very  slim.  If  the  coffee  agreement  leg¬ 
islation  is  not  approved  before  a  certain 
day,  the  United  States  automatically 
gets  out  of  the  agreement.  I  believe  the 
1st  of  April  is  the  date.  Whatever  ac¬ 
tion  we  take  on  that  would  have  some 
effect  upon  the  tempers  of  southern 
Senators,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  realize  that,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  at  the  moment. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat),  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  cooperate  with 
the  majority  leader  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  for  a  limitation  of  time 
on  the  amendments  to  the  pending  bill. 
Some  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that 
if  we  enter  into  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement  to  limit  time,  we  may  be  waiv¬ 
ing  our  opportunity  to  get  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  some  of  the  amendments,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  us  happen  to  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  record  vote  on  them 
for  future  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  to  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  Senators.  I  could  not 
agree  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  unless  we  had  some  understand- 
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ing  that  there  would  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  any  of  the  ameridments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  done 
by  the  usual  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Requesting  does  not  give 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  unless  we  get  the 
necessary  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  Senator  who  desired  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  fail  to  get  that  yea-and-nay  vote, 
even  if  he  did  not  lack  a  show  of  hands 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  is  looking  at  one  Senator  who  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  lately. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Too  many  for  me  to 
walk  into  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  comment  on  what  I  under¬ 
stood  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  be.  I  have  re¬ 
sisted  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  resist  in  the  future,  any  procedure 
that  calls  for  unanimous  consent  to  be 
given  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  believe 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  should  be  handled 
in  the  normal  procedural  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  does  the  lead¬ 
ership. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  should  be 
proposed  and  then  seconded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  in  complete 
accord  on  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  times  past, 
we  have  resisted  other  kinds  of  proce¬ 
dures  when  unanimous  consent  was  re¬ 
quested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
I  am  not  asking  for  such  procedure.  I 
share  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  am  asking  for  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  understanding.  That  is  always 
good  enough  for  me.  If  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  indicate 
that  they  will  cooperate,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appears  doubt¬ 
ful  that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at  covering  all  amend¬ 
ments  but  I  shall  try  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanious  consent  that  there  be  1 
hour  allotted  to  each  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  that  there 
be  4  hours  allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER. .  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  speak  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  that  an  exception 
be  made  for  the  golden  eagle  amend¬ 
ment.  I  understand  that  it  is  shot 
through  with  controversy,  with  bird 
lovers  like  myself  on  one  side  and  ranch¬ 
ers  scattered  around  the  country  on  the 
other,  who  are  opposed  to  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  this  noble  bird.  The  Senator 


from  Texas  feels  that  because  this  issue 
is  the  size  of  Texas — unfrozen,  inciden¬ 
tally — it  should  be  given  a  little  more 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  let  me  correct  the 
impression  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  gold  eagle  is  a  noble 
bird,  and  we  should  protect  it.  I  ask 
only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  my 
amendment.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  objections? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  object, 
because  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  feel  that  I  have  an  under¬ 
standing  with  him  and  with  the  minority 
leader  that  they  will  cooperate  with  me 
in  trying  to  obtain  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  object  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  object  to 
calling  the  American  golden  eagle,  this 
wonderful  bird,  a  predatory  bird.  I 
stand  foursquare  with  the  minority  lead¬ 
er.  We  must  protect  the  golden  eagle, 
one  of  our  finest  birds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  prove  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  the  error  of 
his  way  when  the  amendment  is  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  we  have  assur¬ 
ance  that  those  of  us  who  have  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  allowed  to  have  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  their  merits.  Suggestion 
was  made  that  there  might  be  a  tabling 
motion.  It  would  seem  that  if  we  are  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  those  of  us  who  have  amendments 
which  we  feel  are  meritorious  should  be 
permitted  to  have  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  come 
under  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  long  as  that  is  made 
clear,  that  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoifc 
[Mr.  Keating]  that  I  am  going  to  prove 
that  the  American  eagle  is  rapidly  losing 
its  gold  and  therefore  needs  protection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  to  state  again  what  he 
said.  Will  there  be  a  session  on  Satur¬ 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good 
question,  but  I  do  not  like  the  way  it  was 
put.  We  would  like  to  finish  the  bill 
tomorrow  night  so  that  there  will  be 
no  Saturday  session. 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  But  if  it  is  not  con¬ 
cluded,  there  will  be  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  No  other  legislation 
will  be  considered  on  Saturday,  however? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  that  I  know 
of  at  the  moment.  If  there  is,  I  shall  give 
plenty  of  notice  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  state  the 
question  on  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  the  proposed 
agreement  would  apply  only  to  the 
amendments  on  the  desk,  or  to  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  apply  to 
all  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  the  adoption 
of  this  order,  during  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  H.R.  6196,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964,  debate  on  any  amendment  and 
all  amendments,  motions,  and  appeals  re¬ 
lating  thereto,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That,  in  the  event  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  there¬ 
to  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE#.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  425.  It  is  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
line  6,  immediately  after  “Sec.  204.”  in¬ 
sert  “(a)”. 

On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not  sell  wheat  owned 
or  controlled  by  it  at  less  than  116  percent 
of  the  current  support  price  therefor,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re¬ 
quested  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order  and  the  reporter  can  hear  me,  we 
can  conclude  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TO¬ 
MORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tonight,  it  recess  to  meet 
at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  in¬ 
quiry  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  will  be  the  last 
record  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
other  amendments  would  be  offered  to¬ 
day.  Are  there  any  volunteers? 

I  suppose  this  will  be  the  last  one. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  in  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  neighboring  State  of  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  It  is  a  very  simple  amend¬ 
ment.  •  If  the  Chair  believes  he  can  main¬ 
tain  order,  I  can  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ment  rather  quickly.  If  the  Chair  can¬ 
not  maintain  order,  it  will  take  me  a 
longer  time  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats,  and  members  of 
the  staff  will  be  seated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  in  the  sale  of 
wheat  which  is  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  sale  price  shall 
be  established  at  not  less  than  115  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support  price,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  thus  changing  the  level 
from  105  percent,  which  now  prevails,  to 
115  percent. 

Actually,  it  would  appear  that  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  speak  at  any 
length  about  an  amendment  which  is  as 
self-explanatory  as  this  one  is.  However, 
some  background  and  some  explanation 
must  be  given  in  order  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  understand  what  the 
amendment  would  be. 

First,  the  amendment  is  necessary  to 
reinstate  a  policy  which  used  to  prevail 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  provided  that  in  sell¬ 
ing  commodities  for  unrestricted  use  the 
CCC  price  should  be  not  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  plus  “rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges.”  By  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges  is  meant  interest, 
storage,  and  other  costs  incident  to 
financing  inventory  from  time  of  harvest 
through  the  consuming  season. 

I  hope  we  can  garner  enough  support 
for  the  amendment  to  adopt  it  because 
this  is  one  sure  way  we  know  that  the 
income  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  America 
would  be  increased.  Whatever  may  be 
true  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  the 
bill,  whether  benefits  are  contingent 
upon  circumstances,  or  contingent  upon 
what  happens  to  .imports,  it  is  certain 
that  this  would  give  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  income  to  the  wheat  producers 
of  America. 

In  1958,  Congress  provided,  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  that  the  CCC  sale  formula 
price  for  unrestricted  use  should  be 
changed  from  105  to  115  percent.  There 
have  been  other  changes  and  for  reasons 
which  I  am  setting  forth  below  the 
amendment,  proposing  a  minimum  of 
115  percent  is  necessary  and  desirable  in 
the  case  of  wheat  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  the  relatively  efficient  market¬ 
ing  system  that  has  been  established  to 
serve  him  and  to  reduce  the  role  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  its  large  attendant  costs 
preempting  increasingly  the  functions 
of  storage,  handling,  sales,  and  other 
functions  which  could  be  more  econom¬ 
ically  left  to  the  marketplace. 

The  largest  influence  on  the  open  or 
free  market  price  of  wheat  at  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  harvest  is  the  level  of  sup¬ 
port  prices  available  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  purchase  agreements  to  farmers.  The 
loan  price  at  harvest  time  is  the  only 
alternative  to  storage  by  the  farmer  or 
to  sell  for  cash  at  the  current  market 
price  by  producers.  Thus,  the  loan  serves 
the  function  of  a  “floor”  price  for  wheat. 

Now  as  time  progresses  in  theory  the 
value  of  wheat  should  advance  to  reflect 
carrying  charge  costs  which  are  prin¬ 
cipally  storage  costs  and  the  interest  on 
funds  required  to  carry  the  inventory. 
Thus,  the  resale  price  employed  by  CCC 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  “ceiling”  price  on 
the  commodity,  in  this  case  wheat,  where 
the  support  program  figures  importantly 
in  the  supply-demand  picture. 

Formerly  the  range  between  the  sup¬ 
port  price  and  105  percent  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  was  substantially  larger  than 
it  was  until  a  major  change  in  operating 
policy  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  18  months  ago.  The 
change  has  worked  havoc  on  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America. 

For  a  number  of  years  in  its  monthly 
sales  list  announcing  the  availability  to 
buyers  of  commodities  in  the  CCC  in¬ 
ventory  list  for  unrestricted  use,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provided 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  on  July  1,  that  the  minimum  price 
would  be  105  percent  of  the  support  price 
plus  2  cents  per  bushel  for  the  month  of 
July  representing  “carrying  charges.” 
Another  2  cents  for  carrying  charges  was 
added  as  of  August  1,  and  each  month 
thereafter  including  April  1,  but  with  no 
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additions  as  of  May  1,  and  June  1,  be¬ 
cause  those  months  are  considered  the 
“transitional  period”  between  crop  years 
when  a  gradual  adjustment  from  one 
level  of  support  to  another  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  made. 

Thus,  between  July  1,  and  April  30, 
20  cents  per  bushel  was  added  reflecting 
carrying  charges.  This  was  the  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  term  “reasonable  carrying 
charges”  as  contained  in  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  without 
fanfare  and  for  reasons  which  have  never 
been  quite  clear,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  administering  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  undertook  a  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  “reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges.”  The  practice 
last  year  and  the  probable  practice  this 
year,  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
is  for  the  resale  formula  to  provide  as  of 
July  1,  for  reseale  at  unrestricted  use  at 
105  percent  of  the  support  price  with  no 
requirement  of  any  payment  for  carrying 
charges  for  the  month  of  July  but  with 
a  1  cent  charge  beginning  as  of  August 
1,  and  for  the  beginning  of  each  month 
thereafter  up  to  and  including  April  1. 
Thus,  the  “mark-up”  representing  the 
interpretation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  “reasonable  carrying 
charge”  was  on  July  1  last,  and  will 
probably  be  next  July  1,  9  cents  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  the  former  fig¬ 
ure  of  20  cents. 

Thus  the  Executive  order  issued 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
practically  took  11  cents  per  bushel  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  farmer 
by  reducing  his  ceiling  price  by  that 
much. 

Hadling  or  in-and-out  charges  do  not 
figure  in  this  computation.  If  any  such 
charges  for  moving  in  or  out  of  an  ele¬ 
vator  are  involved  as  part  of  the  trans¬ 
action  between  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  trade,  such  han¬ 
dling  charges  are  added  as  provided  in 
the  schedule  of  terms  and  rates  of  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
grain  marketing  industry  with  the 
change  in  marketing  charges,  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  “reasonable  carrying 
charges,”  which  has  placed  carrying 
charges  charged  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  “bargain  rate 
level”? 

By  more  than  halving  the  carrying 
charges  and  still  allowing  for  the  varia¬ 
tions  affecting  grade,  class,  loan,  billing, 
and  so  forth  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  come  to  more  nearly  domi¬ 
nate  the  price  and  demand  situation  and 
wheat  marketing  activities  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  range  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling  has  been  so  narrow  that  no 
warehouseman  could  hope  to  compete 
with  the  Commodity  Ci*edit  Corporation 
which  charges  in  effect  only  1  percent  per 
month  for  storage  and  interest  service. 

The  charges  made  have  been  unreal¬ 
istically  low.  Only  recently  in  arguing 
the  advantages  of  certain  measures  in¬ 
tended  to  reduce  CCC  inventory,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  estimated  the 
cost  of  carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  its 
inventory  at  26.21  cents  per  year.  This 
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was  made  up  of  13.53  cents  for  storage 
and  handling;  an  average  of  3.93  cents 
for  transportation,  an  average  cost  inci¬ 
dent  to  resale  of  1.24  cents  per  bushel, 
and  interest  computed  at  its  estimated 
cost  to  CCC  of  7.51  cents  per  bushel. 

The  reduction  in  its  carrying  charges 
is  simply  another  indication  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  trav¬ 
eled  a  goodly  distance  from  the  pattern 
formerly  employed  to  reflect  the  con¬ 
gressional  intent  contained  in  the  CCC 
charter  to  employ,  “the  usual  and  cus¬ 
tomary  channels  of  trade.” 

Instead  of  employing  the  usual  and 
customary  channels  of  trade,  simply  by 
its  interpretation  of  “carrying  charges” 
and  by  cutting  in  half  these  charges,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  distribution  pipeline. 
It  simply  underpriced  all  others  who, 
unlike  CCC,  are  required  to  abide  by 
profit  and  loss  computations. 

In  effect,  CCC  has  polarized  both  the 
floor  and  ceiling  price  close  to  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  I  believe  that  a  provision  for 
resale  formula  at  not  less  than  115  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support  price  will  provide  a 
range  that  will  more  nearly  reflect  the 
carrying  charges  actually  experienced, 
and  will  tend  sharply  to  increase  the 
net  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
American  wheat  producer. 

It  will  thus  facilitate  transfer  of 
grains  from  producer  to  consumer  with 
a  less  role  for  CCC.  The  function  of 
marketing  of  grain  will  more  nearly  rely 
on  the  marketing  system  created  at  great 
expense  over  the  years  by  private  in¬ 
vestors.  These  include  farmers  them¬ 
selves  who  have  built  through  their  co¬ 
operatives  an  efficient  means  of  trans¬ 
ferring  wheat  from  producers  to  the  ul¬ 
timate  users  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  has,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  expressed  concern 
about  the  tendency  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  take  a  larger  and 
larger  role  in  grain  marketing.  I  know 
.that  he  has  thought  deeply  about  the 
trends  and  developments  in  this  field  and 
the  excessive  growth  of  CCC.  I  am  sure 
that  he  agrees  with  me  that  action  is 
needed. 

What  was  the  purpose  in  setting  a  re¬ 
sale  price  for  unrestricted  use  of  wheat 
and  other  commodities  in  the  first  place? 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  section 
407,  is  quite  clear  on  this.  It  states: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
sell  any  farm  commodity  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies 
for  basic  agricultural  commodities  or  stor¬ 
able  nonbasic  commodities,  the  Corporation 
should  give  consideration  to  the  establishing 
of  such  policies  with  respect  to  prices,  terms, 
and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not 
discourage  or  deter  manufacturers,  proces¬ 
sors,  and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  carry¬ 
ing  normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of 
the  current  crop.  The  Corporation  shall  not 
sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or 
storable  nonbasic  commodity  at  less  than 
5  per  centum  above  the  current  support 
price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges: 

The  language  of  the  act  then  goes  on 
to  provide  that  with  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or 


extra  long  staple  cotton  for  unrestricted 
use  at  less  than  15  percent  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges  along  with 
other  provisions  covering  cotton,  which 
I  am  not  at  this  time  discussing. 

The  quotation  above  indicates  that 
Congress  clearly  intended  to  encourage 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers 
in  the  acquisition  and  carrying  of  nor¬ 
mal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the 
current  year. 

The  reduction  of  carrying  charges  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  the  resale  price  and 
narrowing  the  range  between  “floor” 
and  “ceiling.”  Surely  this  has  discour¬ 
aged  the  building  of  inventory  in  private 
hands. 

I  submit  that  the  115  percent  resale 
price  will  more  assurely  achieve  that  ob¬ 
jective  than  the  105  percent  provision, 
modified  as  that  provision  has  been  by 
reason  of  the  bargain  sale  interpretation 
of  carrying  charges.  The  objective  is 
still  sound.  I  doubt  if  an  amendment 
offered  here  to  turn  over  the  grain  busi¬ 
ness  to  CCC  would  win  one  vote. 

Yet,  unless  some  such  amendment  as 
the  one  I  am  proposing  is  adopted,  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  marching. 

A  discussion  took  place  to  the  floor 
the  other  day  in  connection  with  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  Every  Senator  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  that  amendment 
which  was  ultimately  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  a  promised  hearing,  spoke  of  main¬ 
taining  a  private  grain  trade  and  about 
the  undesirability  of  reserving  public 
storage  places  for  the  normal  trade  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country.  One  thing  we  can 
do  to  preserve  the  normal  market  func¬ 
tions  of  the  country  is  to  provide  that 
same  degree  of  flexibility  between  the 
floor  and  the  ceiling,  by  providing  for  not 
less  than  115  percent  of  the  selling  price 
by  CCC.  We  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  helping  the  private  grain  trade  resist 
the  steady  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  their  area  of  activity. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  allude  to  the 
position  often  expressed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  which  he  has 
made  clear  repeatedly  his  view  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  not 
to  establish  a  new  marketing  system.  It 
was  rather  to  supplement  it,  to  provide 
machinery  to  carry  out  a  price-support 
program  which,  in  turn  was  intended  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  orderly  market¬ 
ing. 

In  an  objective  and  valuable  analysis 
of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  115 -percent 
resale  price,  Mr.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  recently  discussed  the 
changes  in  policy  with  respect  to  carry¬ 
ing  charges.  He  concludes  that  under 
the  CCC  wheat  resale  formula  now  used 
such  charges  are  presently  9  cents  per 
bushel  over  a  12-month  period,  whereas 
they  were  formerly  20  cents  per  bushel 
for  12  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  analysis  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hendrickson. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  105  Percent  Versus  115  Percent  Resale 

Price — The  Pros  and  Cons  op  a  Proposal 

To  Increase  the  Differential  Between 

Support  and  Resale  Prices  op  Wheat  in 

1964  Legislation 

I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

1.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  provided  that  in  selling 
commodities  for  unrestricted  use,  the  CCC 
price  should  be  not  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  support  price  plus  “reasonable  carrying 
charges”  (interest,  storage). 

2.  In  1958,  Congress  provided,  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  that  the  CCC  sales  price  formula 
should  be  changed  from  105  to  115  percent. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  proposals  to 
make  a  similar  change  appUcable  to  wheat 
in  1964  legislation. 

3.  The  largest  influence  on  the  open 
market  price  of  wheat  at  or  immediately 
after  harvest  is  the  level  of  support  prices 
available  in  the  form  of  loans  or  purchase 
agreements  to  farmers.  In  subsequent 
months,  the  market  price  is  influenced  in¬ 
creasingly  by  the  CCC  selling  price  formula, 
usually  called  the  “resale  price.”  This  price 
is  published  monthly  by  CCC  covering  sales 
from  its  inventories  for  unrestricted  use. 

4.  The  loan  price  at  harvesttime  provides 
the  major  alternative  to  sale  for  cash  at  the 
current  market  price  by  producers.  Thus, 
the  loan'  serves  the  function  of  a  floor  price 
for  wheat.  So  also,  the  CCC  resale  price  be¬ 
comes  the  ceiling  price  because  buyers  of 
wheat  will  not  pay  more  than  the  price  at 
which  at  a  given  time  they  can  buy  it  from 
CCC. 

5.  The  range  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling  prices,  as  described  above,  has  been 
narrowed  by  reduction  in  the  CCC  markup 
to  reflect  carrying  charges  in  recent  years. 

Earlier,  CCC  sold  at  105  percent  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  during  July,  the  first  month  of 
the  wheat  marketing  year,  then  added  2  cents 
per  month  to  its  price  to  cover  interest  and 
storage  costs  to  CCC  for  a  total  of  9  months 
ending  April  30.  It  added  no  carrying 
charges  for  May  and  June — then  reset  its 
price  at  105  percent  of  the  applicable  sup¬ 
port  July  1. 

The  carrying  charge  of  2  cents  per  month 
was  halved.  (There  were,  as  always,  varia¬ 
tions  reflecting  grade,  class,  location,  billing, 
etc.  Loading-out  charges  averaging  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  were  added  to  offset  any 
6uch  cost  if  incurred  by  CCC  in  connection 
with  the  sale  and,  as  in  the  case  of  "in” 
charges,  can,’ for  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
be  disregarded  in  examining  the  changes  in 
the  formula  price.) 

Thus,  CCC’s  resale  price  was  reduced  well 
below  the  cost  experience  of  grain  firms  and 
well  below  customary  trade  practice. 

6.  CCC  operations  are  required,  under  the 
charter  enacted  by  Congress  in  1948-49,  to 
employ  the  usual  and  customary  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Unless  restraint  is 
exercised,  in  view  of  its  great  and  growing 
power,  its  vast  money  resources,  its  nonneed 
to  subject  its  operations  to  profit-and-loss 
criteria,  CCC  can  dominate  wheat  prices, 
wheat  supplies,  sales,  movements — in  short, 
all  wheat  commerce  of  a  signficant  character. 
To  do  so  is  neither  contemplated,  required, 
nor  encouraged  by  Congress  under  the  laws 
so  far  enacted,  but  it  is  probably  necessary 
for  Congress  to  restate  its  position  from 
time  to  time. 

II.  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  115  PERCENT  PROVISO 

1.  Recently  in  arguing  the  advantages  of 
certain  measures  intended  to  reduce  CCC 
inventory,  USDA  estimated  the  cost  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  averaging  26.21 
cents  per  year.  This  was  made  up  of  13.53 
cents  for  storage  and  handling;  an  average  of 
3.93  cents  for  transportation,  an  average  cost 
incident  to  resale  of  1.24  cents  per  bushel, 
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and  interest  computed  at  its  estimated  cost 
to  CCC  of  7.51  cents  per  bushel. 

Such  estimates  compared  with  the  value 
Judgments  expressed  in  the  advance  in 
price  to  reflect  carrying  charges  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  9  cents  per  bushel  over  a  12-month 
period  indicates  a  major  contradiction. 
Furthermore,  it  indicates  that  CCC  has 
traveled  far  indeed  from  the  patterns  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  usual  and  customary  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  figuring  carrying  charges. 

This  contradiction  also  illustrates  that 
mandates  from  Congress  can  turn  and  twist 
in  unfathomable  ways  within  a  few  years; 
that  the  current  practice  with  respect  to 
carrying  charges  are  unrealistic,  illogical, 
and  in  violation  of  CCC  charter  provisions. 

This  situation  requires  correction  without 
regard  to  determination  of  the  merits  of  105 
percent  versus  115  percent. 

2.  If  Congress  desires  to  encourage  the 
grain  marketing  industry  to  exercise  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise,  it  must  reexamine  the 
condition  and  durability  of  the  rules  Con¬ 
gress  established  to  prevent  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  by  CCC. 

3.  The  105  versus  115  percent  issue,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  objective  examination  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  should  be  analyzed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  specific  level  of  support. 
In  the  case  of  various  proposals  for  legisla¬ 
tion  for  wheat  presently  under  considera¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
proposed  levels  of  support. 

The  issue  should  be  examined,  first  of  all, 
in  terms  of  its  effects  on  stimulating  private 
trade  efforts  in  the  marketplace. 

4.  If  the  considered  views  of  the  grain 
marketing  industry  were  requested,  it  may  be 
remarked  parenthetically  that  in  excess  of 
95  to  99  percent  of  the  leaders  would  be 
found  to  view  CCC’s  present  role  as  needlessly 
large  and  as  in  a  state  of  aggressive  growth. 

An  example:  CCC  requested  the  grain  mar¬ 
keting  industry  to  expand  grain  storage  space 
for  a  number  of  years.  Rates  were  gradually 
increased  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Ware¬ 
housemen  were  offered  other  incentives  to 
expand  facilities.  The  result  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  commercial  grain  storage  facilities 
from  about  1.25  billion  bushels  in  1950  to 
5,453,240,000  bushels  as  of  January  1,  1964. 
The  latter  figure  is  at  least  twice  to  three 
times  the  normal  needs. 

In  addition,  CCC  owns  bins  and  other 
storage  facilities  with  a  capacity  presently 
rated  at  965  million  bushels  and  has  no  pro¬ 
gram  for  reducing  or  disposing  of  these  fa¬ 
cilities  which  were  originally  brought  into 
being  with  assurances  to  the  grain  market¬ 
ing  industry  that  they  were  for  “standby  and 
emergency  use.” 

It  is  axiomatic  that  one  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  even  within  the  same  administra¬ 
tion,  is  not  bound  by  the  pleadings  or  prom¬ 
ises  of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  the  present 
Secretary,  unless  continuity  of  policy  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  marketing  industry  is  insisted 
upon  by  Congress,  may  proceed  as  he  desires 
in  a  number  of  areas  with  results  which  can 
be  most  serious  to  the  grain  marketing  in¬ 
dustry. 

To  illustrate: 

(a)  He  may  favor  the  use  of  CCC-owned 
storage  over  commercial  space,  despite  the 
language  of  the  CCC  charter.  The  CCC- 
owned  storage  facilities  pay  no  taxes  to 
school  districts,  townships,  counties,  States, 
or  the  Federal  Government;  they  are  not 
essential  to  provide  storage  service  at  present 
except  in  a  very  few  localities;  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  maintain  and  administer  because 
they  do  not  Justify  the  cost  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  for  large,  efficient  bulk  handling  of 
grain. 

(b)  He  may,  as  he  has  only  recently  inti¬ 
mated,  place  grain  storage  rates  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  bid  or  other  basis  which  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  public  utility  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  farmers  and  other  deposi¬ 


tors.  The  bid  system  could  result  in  curtail¬ 
ing  operation  of  the  higher-cost  structures 
in  areas  with  the  highest  operating  costs. 
It  would  provide  a  very  great  advantage  to 
the  lowest-cost  but  least  serviceable  storages 
from  the  long-range  standpoint  of  providing 
farmers  an  efficient  marketing  system — such 
as  sheepshed-type  storage  and  similar  facili¬ 
ties,  including  remodeled  military  barracks, 
abandoned  railroad  roundhouses,  etc. 

(c)  Unless  restrained,  he  could  exercise 
unchallenged  authority  to  cut  existing  carry¬ 
ing  charges  even  further  than  they  have 
been  cut.  He  might,  for  example,  reduce  to 
zero  the  incentive  of  grain  firms  to  build  in¬ 
ventory  for  resale  or  for  millers  to  acquire 
stocks  from  CCC  at  prices  largely  dictated  by 
CCC’s  resale  policies  and  practices. 

5.  The  115-percent  resale  minimum  would 
reduce  program  costs  because  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  volume  of  pur¬ 
chases  to  meet  their  requirements  by  millers 
and  other  end-users  during  harvest  and 
through  the  redemption  of  loans  by  farmers. 
This  would  reduce  the  takeover  volume  of 
CCC. 

Each  bushel  of  grain  which  passes  into  the 
hands  of  CCC  involves  a  considerable  cost 
and  a  substantial  loss,  especially  during  the 
period  of  declining  prices  which  are  now  in 
prospect. 

For  example,  the  reduction  in  the  value  of 
CCC  inventory,  assuming  it  will  be  about  1 
billion  bushels  as  of  July  1,  in  case  the  sup¬ 
port  price  is  reduced  from  that  in  effect  last 
year  to  $1.30  or  so,  national  average,  next 
July  1  is  obviously  a  very  substantial  sum. 

6.  The  following  illustrates  the  basis  for 
computing  the  CCC  resale  price  under  105- 
and  115-percent  provisions  in  case  the  na¬ 
tional  average  wheat  loan  level  should  be 
$1.30  as  of  the  marketing  year  beginning  next 
July  1 : 

(a)  The  resale  price  for  CCC  stocks  of 
wheat  acquired  under  past  programs  for 
July  of  this  year  would  be  $1.30  times  105 
percent,  or  $1,365.  On  August  1,  1  cent  would 
be  added  and  1  cent  per  month  thereafter  for 
8  additional  months.  The  resale  price  would 
reach  its  maximum  of  $1,455  in  April  1965, 
remaining  at  that  level  until  adjusted  for 
the  new  marketing  year  starting  July  1,  1965, 
in  accord  with  the  law  then  in  effect. 

(b)  Should  the  115  percent  provision  be  in 
effect,  the  resale  price  for  July  1964  would  be 
$1.30  times  115  percent,  or  $1,495.  By  April 
1965,  the  addition  of  an  unrealistic  loss-leader 
carrying  charge  of  only  1  cent  per  month 
would  bring  the  resale  price  for  April,  May, 
and  June  of  1965  to  $1,585. 

7.  The  115  percent  formula  would  help 
insure  that  the  United  States  would  not 
have  to  place  an  embargo  on  wheat  exported 
to  comply  with  the  minimum  price  under 
the  International  Wheat  .Agreement,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Nation’s  commitment  under 
that  agreement. 

The  July  1964  price,  under  a  $1.30  loan 
level  and  the  105  percent  proviso,  would 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  where 
it  would  be  offering  wheat  into  export  chan¬ 
nels  below  the  minimum  price  as  related  to 
the  schedule  set  up  under  IWA,  unless  some 
unusual  action  was  taken  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  insure  meeting  the  IWA  commit¬ 
ment. 

Authority  to  deal  with  this  matter  was 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  soon  after  farm¬ 
ers  voted  to  reject  wheat  marketing  quotas 
in  the  referendum  conducted  in  May  1963. 

8.  There  are  other  reasons  to  support  the 
115  percent  proviso,  chiefly  centering  on  low¬ 
er  costs  to  the  CCC,  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  marketing  system,  and  reducing  the 
prospect  of  cycling  of  CCC  stocks.  This  is 
the  process  whereby  CCC  takes  possession  of 
stocks  acquired  under  price  support  with 
one  outstretched  hand  while,  with  its  other 
long  hand,  it  sells  out  inventory  which  it  has 
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possessed  for  1,  2,  .or  3  years.  Where  CCC 
owns  the  commodity  outright,  this  should  be 
’known  as  the  stalling  period. 

For  demand  to  be  met  out  of  current  pro¬ 
duction  by  farmers  assists  in  reducing  CCC 
costs;  it  reduces  the  cycling  of  stocks;  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  more  aggressive  marketing  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  grain  marketing  in¬ 
dustry  to  meet  domestic  and  export  needs. 

m.  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  115  PERCENT 
PROVISO 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  at 
present  authority  to  increase  support  and 
resale  prices.  The  principal  argument  in  op¬ 
position  to  writing  into  law  a  provision  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  resale  price  of  115  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support  price  or  the  market  price, 
whichever  is  higher,  is  that  such  authority 
resides  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
present  time  and  that  he  would  exercise  it  if 
need  be. 

It  is  argued  that  public  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  wheat  marketing  industry,  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  and  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen¬ 
erally,  is  extremely  high;  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  broadest  possible  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  by  Congress  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  CCC  resale  price. 

Furthermore,  Congress  should,  it  is  argued, 
leave  to  his  judgment  and  discretion  such 
matters  so  as  to  insure  that  “a  nonpolitical, 
scientific,  and  enlightened  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  pursued  devoid  of  congres¬ 
sional  controversy”  which  such  program 
specifics  as  the  115  percent  proposal  might 
engender;  that  it  is  assumed  he  would  seek 
the  guidance  of  the  marketing  industry,  of 
farm  organizations,  and  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  guide  his  decisionmaking. 

2.  The  decisions  he  would  make,  because 
they  would  not  be  announced  in  advance, 
could  well  keep  competitors  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  wheat  trade  guessing 
long  and  hard;  that  this  tactic  would  be  in 
the  best  tradition  of  Yankee  trading  and 
would  immeasurably  increase  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  United  States  in  international 
wheat  markets  because  of  his  experience  and 
proved  skill  in  such  matters. 

3.  By  delegating  the  broadest  possible 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  arming  him  and  his  successors 
with  the  tools  and  authority  to  exercise  his 
demonstrated  skills  in  public  management, 
in  achieving  efficiency  and  economy,  in  in¬ 
ventory  management,  in  reducing  operating 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
related  matters. 

4.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Secretary,  after 
studying  the  matter,  may  decide  that  resale 
of  wheat  should  be  at  120  percent  or  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  support  level.  For  Con¬ 
gress  to  have  specified  a  minimum  of  115 
percent  might,  in  such  event,  appear  to  be 
inhibiting  the  making  of  a  decision  to 
specify  a  higher  resale  price. 

5.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  utility  of 
merchandising  efforts,  domestic  and  export, 
of  the  grain  marketing  industry  have  been 
greatly  overvalued  and  overstated;  that  the 
farmers’  interest  would  be  better  served  by 
enlarging  the  role  of  Government  in  acquir¬ 
ing  stocks  and  disposing  of  them;  and  that 
leaving  the  matter  ot  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  would  facilitate  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  willing  at 
present  to  pay  a  producer  14  cents  for 
farm  reseal  storage  for  12  months  and 
commercial  storage  a  rate  between  13 
and  14  cents  per  12  months.  Thus,  a 
carrying  charge  of  9  cents  covering  stor¬ 
age  and  interest  is  truly  a  bargain  rate. 
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Mr.  Hendrickson  cites  these  variations 
as  “contradictions”  and  then  points  to 
the  specific  instance  of  wheat,  stating: 

This  contradiction  also  illustrates  that 
mandates  from  Congress  can  turn  and  twist 
in  unfathomable  ways  within  a  few  years; 
that  the  current  practice  with  respect  to 
carrying  charges  are  unrealistic,  illogical,  and 
.in  violation  of  CCC  charter  provisions. 

This  situation  requires  correction  without 
regard  to  determination  of  the  merits  of  105 
percent  versus  115  percent. 

If  Congress  desires  to  encourage  the  grain 
marketing  industry  to  exercise  initiative  and 
enterprise,  it  must  reexamine  the  condition 
and  durability  of  the  rules  Congress  estab¬ 
lished  to  prevent  unfair  competition  by 
CCC. 

The  105  versus  115  percent  issue,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  objective  examination  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  should  be  analyzed  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  specific  level  of  support. 

The  issue  should  be  examined,  first  of  all, 
in  terms  of  its  efforts  on  stimulating  private 
trade  efforts  in  the  marketplace. 

If  the  considered  views  of  the  grain  mar¬ 
keting  industry  were  requested,  it  may  be 
remarked  parenthetically  that  in  excess  of 
95  to  99  percent  of  the  leaders  would  be 
found  to  view  CCC’s  present  role  as  need¬ 
lessly  large  and  as  in  a  state  of  aggressive 
growth. 

r 

Wheat  price-support  program  costs 
are  a  concern  for  all  of  us.  Those  costs 
can  be  high  or  low  depending  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things. 

They  will  be  lowest  if  the  price -support 
program  and  CCC  play  a  secondary  role, 
supplementing  the  marketing  system. 
They  will  be  highest  when  CCC  preempts 
the  field,  carries  on  needlessly  functions 
which  the  marketing  system  can  do  at 
no  Government  expense. 

The  115-percent  resale  proposal  will 
liberate  the  grain  marketing  system  to 
better  function  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Government. 

It  will  reduce  the  cycling  of  stocks; 
that  is,  the  acquisition  of  inventory  un¬ 
der  loans  and  the  ultimate  sale  of  such 
stocks  by  CCC  at  a  loss  after  from  a  year 
to  6  years  in  the  inventory.  It  is  this 
cycle  and  its  attendant  costs  which  have 
brought  discredit  to  the  farm  programs. 

Can  this  cycle  be  reduced,  providing 
a  welcome  reduction  in  the  costs  to  the 
Government? 

I  definitely  believe  so  and  that  the 
most  effective  route  is  that  which  this 
amendment  will  provide. 

There  is  no  merit  whatever  in  need¬ 
lessly  increasing  the  role  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  There  is 
abundant  merit  in  raising  the  minimum 
CCC  resale  price  so  that  the  marketing 
system  can  function  far  more  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
February  28,  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  very  frankly 
stated  his  support  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Thatcher  feels  that  because  of  the 
105-percent  limit  it  prevents  farmers 
from  redeeming  their  wheat  loans  as 
should  be  possible  under  any  acreage 
limitation  program. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Thatcher  also  sets 
forth  another  course  of  action  which 
could  be  taken  either  administratively 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
through  congressional  action.  This 


would  be  the  terminating  of  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  storage  charges  of  wheat  loans. 
Today  these  storage  loans  are  chargable 
to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Thatcher  indicates 
that  if  the  Department  would  adminis¬ 
tratively  change  their  regulations  so  that 
they  would  absorb  these  loan  charges  it 
would  place  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers.  I  have  given 
some  thought  to  introducing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill  to  carry  out  this  step 
which  would  be  a  financial  benefit  to  the 
farmers.  However,  in  conversations 
with  Senators  about  it,  I  have  come  to 
the  determination  that  it  is  better  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  and  hope  that  the 
Department  will  take  the  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  action;  or,  that  not  being 
the  case,  that  the  good  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  Ellender]  will  have  a  study  made 
of  this  proposition  and  come  forth  with 
a  proposal  for  needed  legislation  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  condition  and  make  additional 
income  available  to  the  depressed  wheat 
producers  of  America. 

I  feel  that  if  we  can  take  this  one 
constructive  step,  probably  that  is  as 
far  as  we  can  go  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  Mr.  Thatcher’s  letter 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mtjndt, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Karl:  Your  amendment  to  raise  the 
minimum  CCC  selling  price  for  wheat  to 
not  less  than  115  percent  of  the  support 
price  demonstrates  once  again  that  you  are 
alert  to  protecting  wheat  farmers,  as  always. 
The  present  105-percent  limit  actually  be¬ 
comes  a  ceiling  on  wheat  prices  as  long  as 
CCC  has  any  stocks  of  the  class,  grade,  or 
quality  which  buyers  want. 

This  low  limit  prevents  farmers  from  re¬ 
deeming  their  wheat  loans  as  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  our  acreage  control  programs. 
Large  amounts  of  wheat  are  turned  over 
unnecessarily  to  the  Government  each  year. 
This  centralizes  control  of  marketing  in 
their  inexperienced  and  inefficient  .hands, 
and  bypasses  those  private  businesses  which 
have  the  skill  to  handle  the  crop  and  have 
invested  heavily  to  do  so.  None  are  hurt 
worse  than  cooperative  wheat  producers  who 
have  sacrificed,  over  the  years,  to  establish 
their  own  marketing  facilities,  and  who  now 
see  their  own  price  support  program  twisted 
into  a  weapon  both  to  beat  down  their 
wheat  prices  and  to  weaken  their  own  co-ops. 

This  is  not  what  farmers  set  up  a  wheat 
program  to  do,  nor  do  they  want  to  see 
this  continued.  This  cuts  their  income, 
disrupts  their  marketing,  reduces  their  co¬ 
operative  savings,  jeopardizes  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  their  co-ops,  adds  to  the  costs  of 
Government,  and  gives  our  wheat  programs 
a  bad  name  with  the  public.  As  you  well 
know  I  support  you  in  your  every  effort  to 
get  this  amendment  adopted,  I  believe  the 
ceiling  could  well  be  even  higher  than  115 
percent  of  the  support,  if  support  levels  are 
to  be  at  only  half  of  parity. 

You  can  help  wheat  farmers  by  another 
step  which  also  would  add  scores  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  wheat  income,  and  which,  fur¬ 
ther,  would  right  a  long-standing  injustice 


to  growers.  That  would  be  to  stop  the 
deduction  of  storage  charges  from  wheat 
loans.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean,  since 
all  to  few  know  of  this  policy  which  so 
rackles  our  good  wheat  farmers.  Since  1938, 
Congress  has  set  minimum  supports  for 
wheat  by  law,  declaring  these  minimums  to 
be  necessary  both  for  farmers  and  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare.  For  many  years,  this  was 
faithfully  followed,  to  be  exact,  from  the 
start  of  the  present  programs  in  1938  to 
1951. 


Then  in  1951,  this  was  changed  so  that 
farmers  could  get  the  full  support  promised 
by  law  only  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
season.  In  other  words,  they  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  storage  from  harvest  to  late  spring, 
either  by  providing  their  own  farm  storage, 
or  by  deductions  in  advance  from  their  loan 
if  their  wheat  was  stored  off  the  farms. 
This  meant  all  users  of  wheat  got  their  wheat 
with  farmers  absorbing  all  the  storage  costs 
until  late  spring.  Farmers  thus  fell  short 
of  getting  the  full  support  promised  by  law. 

The  average  amount  of  such  storage  deduc¬ 
tion  is  about  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  thus 
since  1951,  the  effective  support  price  under 
wheat  has  been  the  loan  less  than  10  cents. 

Because  of  this,  during  these  13  years,  buy¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  get  their  wheat  for- 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  support  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wheat 
farmers  and  wheat  States  have  been  out 
that  amount.  With  wheat  farmers  leaving 
the  land  in  large  numbers  and  wheat  States 
falling  behind  in  income,  this  billion-dollar 
loss  has  been  hard  to  bear.  This  is  especially 
so  since  the  wheat  farmers’  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  spent  for  bread  has  gone  down 
in  that  time  from  17  percent  to  only  12  per¬ 
cent.  Even  this  past  season,  with  heavy 
emergency  demand  for  wheat  abroad,  prices 
during  harvest  were  substantially  below  the 
support  due  to  these  storage  deductions.  1 

This  concerns  us  even  more  if,  as  it  looks 
certain,  the  1964  loan  is  to  go  to  50  percent 
of  parity,  or  $1.26  per  bushel.  Will  farmers 
get  even  this  50  percent  of  parity,  or  will 
they  get  50  percent  less  these  storage  charges? 
That  question  now  is  up  to  Congress,  when 
you  are  considering  the  wheat  law.' 

Judging  by  the  figures  quoted  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  page  24,  of 
the  Senate  Report  No.  874  accompanying  this, 
bill  before  you,  the  Department  expects  to 
continue  deducting  these  charges,  because 
they  forecast  the  effective  support  to  be  not 
$1.26,  but  $1.15  or  even  $1.10. 

Congress  should  see  that  wheat  farmers 
get  the  minimum  support  when  they  use 
their  loan  program.  It  will  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  little,  and  benefit  farmers  much, 
but  most  of  all,  it  will  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  producers  and  stop  letting 
users  chisel  on  the  support  law  by  getting 
free  storage  at  the  farmers’  expense. 

Taking  this  average  of  a  dime  per  bushel 
out  of  each  producer’s  returns  and  giving  it 
to  those  much  better  off,  has  been  a  heartless 
policy  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  defeating  the 
purpose  of  Congress  during  these  past  13 
years.  I  trust  you  will  do  your  best  to  rec¬ 
tify  this,  and  I  know  you  will  get  support 
from  many  other  Senators  in  so  doing. 

In  these  two  matters,  I  speak  for  the  150,- 
000  farmers  who  own  the  650  cooperative 
elevator  associations  which  make  up  our 
GTA  federation.  The  farmer-delegates,  on 
December  11,  1963,  at  our  recent  annual 
meeting,  tmanimously  voted  on  both  of  these 
questions  as  shown  in  paragraphs  (d)  and 
(e)  of  the  attached  resolution. 

Further,  I  should  advise  you  that  in  late 
1962  and  early  1963,  I  made  a  strong  effort 
through  the  National  Citizens  Wheat  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  many  growers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  get  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  correct  this  latter  condition  before  the 
wheat  referendum  of  May  23,  1963.  Our 
committee  failed  on  this  point  as  well  as  on 
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the  rest  of  our  requests  to  the  Department. 
Correction,  therefore,  is  up  to  the  Congress. 
With  my  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  W.  Thatcher, 

General  Manager,  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association. 

P.S. — If  you  want  to  put  my  whole  letter  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  that  is  perfectly 
OK. 


Resolution  No.  7:  The  Role  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  Grain 

Marketing 

The  loan  program  operated  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  and  is 
Invaluable  to  the  producers.  Several  aspects 
of  its  operation,  however,  have  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
the  grain  trade  in  general.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  the  following  modifications  and 
practices : 

(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
when  disposing  of  or  rotating  stocks,  should 
move  grain  into  commercial  channels  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  origin.  Where 
available,  commercial  marketing  channels 
should  be  used  exclusively; 

(b)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bins, 
when  unneeded  because  of  increased  availa¬ 
bility  of  commercial  storage  facilities,  should 
be  retired;  and  that  substandard  storage 
should  be  removed  from  governmental  loan 
programs  immediately  when  storage  crises 
are  ended.  The  farmers’  interest  should  re¬ 
ceive  first  priority  in  the  disposition  of  these 
bins; 

(c)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
should  not  be  sold  during  harvest  time. 
These  sales  obviously  have  an  unduly  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  commercial  grain 
market; 

(d)  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  restore  the  loaning  policy  that  was 
used  before  the  present  practice  of  making 
deductions  for  storage  from  loan  proceeds 
was  established.  Farmers  should,  as  was 
the  intent  of  Congress,  receive  the  full  loan 
support;  and 

(e)  No  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  should  be  made  at  less  than  115  per¬ 
cent  of  the  support  level,  and  there  should 
be  added  to  this  the  actual  average  carrying 
charges,  including  storage,  handling,  and 
interest  costs.  This  charge  would  allow  the 
farmer  to  derive  the  full  benefits  of  expand¬ 
ing  consumer  and  export  markets. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  but  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
He  has  made  a  persuasive,  factual  case 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  knows  I  pre¬ 
pared  an  amendment  identical  with  his. 
My  amendment  is  No.  424.  If  he  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  f  should  like  to  join 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of.  his  amendment, 
so  we  will  be  working  together  on  this 
important  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  so  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  be  helpful.  First,  it 
would  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  in  a  sense,  to  restrict  its  mar¬ 
keting  operations  and  to  bring  them  into 
better  balance  with  the  normal  free 
market  conditions. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  up¬ 
grade  the  entire  inventory  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corpor¬ 


ation  has  more  than  900  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  By  requiring  the  resale  price 
of  the  wheat  moving  into  the  market  to 
be  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges,  instead  of  105 
percent,  the  entire  inventory  would  take 
on  new  value. 

The  arguments  of  the  administration 
or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  this  amendment  will  be  pre¬ 
sented;  but  I  believe  they  can  be  refuted, 
and  I  will  be  here  to  help  in  the  refuta¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  wheat  market  is  in  a 
rather  strained  position — at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  the  position  of  being  the  seller, 
and  the  world  is  in  the  position  of  being 
the  buyer — I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
act  to  damage  our  own  position,  or  press 
it  down,  so  to  speak.  By  having  the  rate 
115  percent,  plus  the  carrying  charges, 
we  maintain  our  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  permit  the  free  market  to 
operate  without  being  affected  adversely 
by  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Some  people  have  told  me  I  have  been 
too  critical  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  wish  to  have  the  Rec¬ 
ord  show  clearly  that  I  believe  we  need 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for 
it  has  performed  a  wonderfully  helpful 
service  to  American  agriculture,  and  it 
still  is  needed  in  order  to  help  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  economy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  once  a  Government 
agency  gets  as  large  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  become  it  begins 
to  take  on  the  aspects  of  a  business. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  to  help  the  farmers’ 
business,  not  to  take  it  over.  Its  main 
purpose  should  be  to  aid  the  farmers,  to 
protect  them  in  connection  with  their 
marketing  operations,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  a  farmer  does  not  have  to  sell  his 
crops  at  harvest  time,  when  prices  are 
going  down  rapidly,  but,  instead,  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  loan,  so  that  at  that 
time  he  can  put  his  crop  in  storage,  and 
later  can  market  it,  at  a  time  most  bene¬ 
ficial  or  advantageous  to  him. 

So  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  a  very  important  place  in  our  sys¬ 
tem;  but  it  should  not  take  over  any  of 
the  operations  which  can  be  performed 
by  the  private  trade  channels  or  the 
cooperative  organizations  which  have 
been  built  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  be  a  helper,  not  an  absorber  of 
the  wheat  market. 

,  So  by  requiring  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  at  not  less  than  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate,  the  farmers 
conceivably  could  receive  from  10  cents 
a  bushel  to  15  cents  a  bushel  more  for 
their  wheat.  Supply  and  demand — 
rather  than  an  artificial  ceiling,  as  pres¬ 
ently  is  the  case — would  then  be  the 
controlling  factors  in  determining  what 
they  would  receive  for  their  product. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  who  have 
studied  the  situation  recognize  that  the 
redeemable  loan  rate — the  105-percent 
rate — becomes  a  ceiling,  rather  than  a 
floor.  It  has  that  economic  effect. 

So  we  are  seeking  to  permit  farmers 
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who  put  their  wheat  under  loan  at  har¬ 
vest  time  to  participate  in  an  orderly 
marketing  program. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  established,  and  I  quote  from  its 
charter: 

For  the  purpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting, 
and  protecting  farm  income  and  prices,  of 
assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  products  thereof,  foods,  feeds,  and 
fibers,  and  of  facilitating  the  orderly  dis¬ 
tribution  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  CCC  was  established  with  limited 
responsibilities.  It  was  established  to 
put  a  floor  under  prices,  not  a  ceiling. 
It  was  established  to  aid  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducer  to  supplement  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  not  to  supplant  them.  And 
it  also  was  established  to  cooperate  with 
farmer-built,  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
operated  organizations. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
never  was  intended  to  become  a  going 
business  concern.  It  was  not  organized 
to  do  the  business  of  the  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  or  the  grain  trade.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  make  the  marketplace  more 
orderly,  not  more  disorderly.  It  was 
created  to  help  improve  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  farm  producer  and  not  to 
lower  it.  It  was  established  to  promote 
orderly  marketing  and  not  to  engage  in 
dumping. 

Mr.  President,  raising  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  price  to  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  is  an  important 
step  in  insuring  that  it  operate  to  the 
benefit  rather  than  the  detriment  of 
America’s  family  farmers.  Further¬ 
more,  the  value  of  the  inventory  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  increase.  So  from  both  points  of 
view,  including  the  Government’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  its  own  inventory  of  wheat 
stocks,  a  provision  of  115  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  as  the  minimum  sales  price  for 
the  CCC  would  be  desirable. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  position 
of  the  small  wheatgrOwer,  either.  Na¬ 
tionally,  2  out  of  every  3  wheatgrowers 
harvest  less  than  15  acres;  in  many 
States,  the  proportion  is  9  out  of  10. 
Many  of  these  growers  of  winter  wheat 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  participate 
in  a  new  program,  because  they  already 
have  planted  more  than  their  3-year 
average,  less  10  percent — the  require- 
men  for  eligibility  in  this  bill.  There¬ 
fore,  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
growers  will  have  to  depend  on  the  free 
market  this  year  for  their  income  from 
wheat.  No  wheat  ■  legislation  we  could 
pass  now  could  affect  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  wheat  producers. 
The  placing  of  a  ceiling  of  105  percent 
of  the  loan  for  these  farmers  will  sharp¬ 
ly  reduce  the  wheat  income  of  this  sub¬ 
stantial  group,  and  also  will  sharply 
reduce  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  of  world 
wheat  shortages  due  to  an  increasing 
population  and  bad  crops,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  the  only  major 
sources  of  export  supplies  of  wheat. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  we  should 
sell  our  wheat  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  inventory  at  a  low 
price  when  the  world  badly  needs  wheat. 
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We  are  giving  the  whole  world  a  big  bar¬ 
gain  and  the  bill  is  being  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  will  raise  the  income  of 
the  wheat  producer,  lower  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program  to  the  taxpayer  and 
result  in  a  more  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  just  now  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  evidence  which  bolsters  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
making  so  effectively.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  bulletin  entitled  “Wheat  Situation,” 
which  was  released  on  March  7  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  105  percent  loan  rate  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  ceiling,  rather  than  as  a  floor. 
In  that  connection,  I  now  read  from  page 
6  of  this  bulletin  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

Prices  of  most  classes  of  wheat  are  well 
above  loan  rates.  They  started  to  rise  in  late 
September,  because  of  exceptionally  heavy 
export  demand,  but  have  now  generally  lev¬ 
eled  off.  CCC  Sales,  however,  have  tempered 
the  price  rise. 

That  points  out  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  connection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
this  paragraph  from  the  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
also  the  fifth  paragraph  on  page  7  of  the 
bulletin,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  bulletin  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  bulletin  entitled  “Wheat  Situa¬ 
tion — February  1964” — for  release  March  7, 

1964;  bulletin  WS-187,  Economic  Research 

Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture] 
Prices  Well  Above  Loan 

Prices  of  most  classes  of  wheat  are  well 
above  loan  rates.  They  started  to  rise  in 
late  September,  because  of  exceptionally 
heavy  export  demand,  but  have  now  gen¬ 
erally  leveled  off.  CCC  sales,  however,  have 
tempered  the  price  rise.  Since  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  holdings  are  almost 
entrely  of  hard  wheats,  statutory  minimum 
prices  first  became  effective  for  this  class. 
As  a  result,  hard  wheat  prices  have  been 
relatively  stable  since  late  October.  In  fact, 
the  CCC  resale  price  has  practically  estab¬ 
lished  the  market  price  for  Hard  Winter 
wheat.  This  price  is  computed  at  105  per- 
cent.of  the  current  loan  rate  plus  applicable 
carrying  charges.  Recently,  many  buyers 
have  substituted  low-priced  hard  wheats  for 
soft  wheats,  thereby  restricting  further  price 
increase  on  soft  wheats.  Prices  of  most 
classes,  despite  the  general  rise,  were  lower 
in  late  February  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  to  the  debate 
at  this  point  convincing  evidence  of  what 
we  have  been  discussing;  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  pragmatic  and  convincing  evidence. 

Whenever  the  market  begins  to  rise, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  begin 
to  unload  its  stocks.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  increase  farm  income; 


and,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  and  other  Senators  have  pointed 
out,  we  really  shall  not  have  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  large  amount  of  wheat 
stocks.  So  I  believe  we  must  be  at  least 
reasonably  prudent  in  deciding  how 
much  of  these  wheat  stocks  we  shall  dis¬ 
pose  of  and  how  much  of  them  we  shall 
continue  to  carry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  report  from 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  reading  also  states  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  full  marketing  year  has  been  5 
percent  above  the  full  support  level. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  grain  concerns  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis.  In  that  communication, 
that  concern  did  not  quite  take  me  to 
task,  but  it  indicated  it  believed  I  was 
somewhat  in  error  in  estimating  that 
there  might  be  a  maximum  production 
of  wheat  of  1,250  million  bushels  this 
year,  and  stated  that  the  very  maximum 
the  trade  in  Minneapolis  could  figure 
out  was  1,200  million  bushels. 

When  we  consider  that  the  demand 
will  probably  run  somewhere  around 
1,400  million  to  1,500  million  bushels,  it 
is  very  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  sell¬ 
er’s  market  in  the  coming  year,  pro¬ 
vided  the  growers  do  not  become  panicky 
and  do  not  begin  to  believe  the  stories 
which  apparently  are  being  spread — 
namely,  that  if  they  do  not  take  $1.65 
for  their  crop,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  that  much  later  on.  I  hope  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  will  take  steps  to 
squelch  those  stories,  and  will  tell  the 
fanners  that  they  do  not  need  to  sell 
their  wheat  for  less  than  its  fair  value. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  con¬ 
tributions  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made  in  this  debate  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful. 

I  think  there  is  no  need  for  a  panic 
psychology  in  the  country;  and  I  think 
the  report  from  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  read  is  most  helpful. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  on  a  partisan 
basis,  in  connection  with  this  issue. 
After  all,  there  has  been  more  than 
enough  of  that.  The  truth  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  at  this  very  moment  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  decision  calling  for  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  could  be  taken, 
because  the  minimum  is  105  percent. 
However,  that  decision  is  not  being  taken. 

So  this  bill  is  the  logical  one  to  which 
to  attach  such  an  amendment,  because 
in  the  bill  we  are  dealing  with  wheat. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment.  I  shall  not  take 
further  time  on  it.  But  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  Senators  who  now  are  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  Senator  seeks 


to  be  yielded  time  from  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  those  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  in  control  of 
the  time  available  to  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment;  but  I,  my¬ 
self,  am  not  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  most  fortuitous  circumstance. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  voted  against  the 
amendment,  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly  to  me,  I  wish 
to  say  that  although  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  start  a  riot  if  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  voice  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  will  develop,  because  I  have 
high  hopes  that  any  amendment  which 
will  be  adopted  will  come  to  a  lingering 
demise  after  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate — 
as  now  appears  probable. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  we  should 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
we  take  not  be  charged  to  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  are  in  opposition^  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order  for  me 
to  yield  myself  time  from  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  those  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  Record  clear,  I  should  note 
that  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  raise  the  minimum  CCC  resale  price 
to  110  percent  of  the  support  price.  I 
did  so,  after  having  taken  a  count  in 
the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  might  be  adopted.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  rejected.  I  support  the  pro¬ 
posed  115  percent  resale  price  which  is 
contained  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey].  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  level  at  which  to  set  the  resale 
price. 

The  discussion  which  has  already 
taken  place  has  established  that  this 
question  is  one  which  must  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
farm  income  and  who  are  concerned  also 
about  the  operation  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  It  raises  a  basic  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  may  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  too  far  in  the  Congress  in  giving 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  the  Department,  because  the  au¬ 
thority  which  we  have  given  to  them  was 
ours  to  give. 

In  part,  I  believe  it  reflects  a  hesita¬ 
tion  on  our  part  to  take  responsibility 
for  some  of  the  necessary,  hard  deci¬ 
sions.  So,  shying  away,  we  granted  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority.  I  suppose  hopes 
varied.  Some  said,  “We  will  set  the 
support  price  at  a  low  level.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
reduced.” 

Or  perhaps  the  action  was  taken  in  the 
hope  that  if  the  program  did  not  work 
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out  well,  we  would  not  have  to  take  the 
primary  responsibility  for  its  deficiencies 
but  could  charge  that  the  Department 
either  had  not  understood  its  responsi¬ 
bility  or  had  not  carried  its  responsibility 
out  properly. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  today 
is  really  not  one  which  would  take  away 
discretionary  authority  altogether  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
rather  would  narrow  the  range  in  which 
the  Department  would  be  free  to  make 
decisions.  We  are  proposing  to  place  a 
larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
wheat  program  on  our  own  shoulders. 

If,  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
program  have  said,  the  proposal  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  wheat  program, 
I  think  those  of  us  who  support  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  willing  to  take 
that  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  raise 
farm  income,  as  I  think  it  would,  with¬ 
out  significantly  raising  the  cost  of  the 
program,  I  think  then  we  should  take 
credit  for  it.  If  these  two  desirable  ob¬ 
jectives  are  at  least  advanced,  if  not 
achieved,  by  the  amendment  and  if  in 
addition  the  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  more  grain  to  be  han¬ 
dled  through  what  we  call  normal  non¬ 
governmental  channels,  that,  too,  would 
be  on  the  plus  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  From  which,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest,  the  Government  would  reap  more 
benefit  in  terms  of  income  taxes  to  take 
care  of  the  costs  involved. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Government 
would  reap  benefit  on  that  ground.  If 
the  proposal  should  work  out,  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years,  I  believe  it  would 
also  prove  beneficial  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  handling,  storage,  and  the  many 
other  hidden  costs  which  are  absorbed 
through  other  expenditures  and  other 
aspects  of  the  farm  program. 

No  one  expects  the  proposal  to  solve 
all  the  problems  in  relation  to  wheat. 
It  would  create  some  limited  problems 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  grain  and 
with  respect  to  substitution.  All  of  these 
problems,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  worked 
out  to  the  net  benefit  of  the  fanners,  the 
grain  trade,  and  I  believe  also  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Department  has  made  some  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  proposal  on  the  basis  of 
costs  and  difficulty  of  administration. 
The  cost  estimates  that  they  make  are 
subject  to  serious  question.  I  think  that 
the  administrative  difficulties  which  they 
foresee  are  not  of  such  consequence  as  to 
deter  the  Senate  from  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  All  of  us  know  that  the 
matter  of  administrative  difficulty  is  one 
which  is  often  raised  to  many  programs 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  opposes.  We  see  it  more  often 
with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  reference  to  taxation  than 
we  do  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  in  almost  every  case  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  reasonably  subject  to  administra¬ 
tion  is  passed  by  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  works  out  the  admin¬ 


istrative  details,  and  it  is  administered 
with  reasonable  success. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  the  Department  has  stated 
that  if  the  percentage  *was  set  at  115 
percent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  CCC 
to  get  rid  of  any  of  the  wheat.  What 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Department  went  quite  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  wheat.  The  Department  said 
that  it  might  be  more  difficult  for  them 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Their  principal  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  it  would  probably  be  more 
costly  for  them  to  support  the  export 
program.  That  is  a  relative  sort  of  argu¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  somewhat  more  costly 
than  it  would  be  to  carry  out  the  export 
program  under  the  program  proposed  in 
this  bill,  but  it  would  be  less  costly  than 
it  has  been  under  the  1962  and  1963 
wheat  programs.  So  that  is  a  kind  of 
moving  screen  against  which  we  are 
making  these  judgments.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  takes  the  point  of  reference  which 
is  most  convenient  to  its  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That^is  true,  but, 
according  to  the  Record  and  the  hear¬ 
ings,  it  would  cost  the  Government  more 
if  we  made  the  percentage  115  percent 
instead  of  105  percent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  correct,  depending  a  little  on  what 
happens  in  the  market.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  shifts  its  basic  assumptions  from 
one  argument  to  the  next.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  market  price  would 
improve.  It  means  that  producers  would 
get  more  for  what  they  sold  than  they 
would  receive  if  the  CCC  were  free  to 
sell  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price. 
If  the  market  should  tighten  up  so  we 
could  sell  some  Commodity  Credit  grain 
at  115  percent — as  much  as  we  would 
sell  at  105  percent — that  would  be  a  net 
gain  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  offering  the  amendment  hoping 
that  a  better  price  will  be  received  by 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  I  am  support¬ 
ing  the  amendment  with  that  purpose  in 
mind.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  amendment 
should  bring  a  better  price  to  the  farmer, 
then  probably  it  would  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  necessarily. 
The  proposal  would  put  more  pressure 
on  the  market  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
If  the  laws  of  the  market  operated, 
it  might  well  be  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  not  in  any  way 
be  increased,  but  there  would  be  some 
increase  in  the  cost  of  wheat  in  the 
market  itself.  That,  I  say,  would  not 
be  altogether  bad,  if  we  accept  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  producer  is  not  receiving 
a  fair  price  for  what  he  is  producing  now. 
But  the  proposal  should  develop  a  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  market  to  force  the  price  up. 
The  price  would  still  be  below  90  percent 
of  parity. 
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The  proposal  is  part  of  a  longtime  ob¬ 
jective.  We  should  develop  the  situation 
in  which  the  farmer  will  receive  a  fair 
price  in  the  marketplace.  It  would  be 
like  a  small  dam  in  a  stream,  designed  to 
raise  the  water  level  for  the  farmer.  The 
proposal  would  raise  his  price  level  a 
little  closer  to  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  my  colleague 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  yield  to 
me.  I  believe  he  has  more  than  ade¬ 
quately  covered  the  point.  He  has  indi¬ 
cated  the  export  market  is  taking  a  little 
extra  money  under  the  program,  but 
less  than  last  year’s  program. 

The  compensating  value  is  to  be  found 
in  the  domestic  market,  where  wheat 
ought  to  bring  a  better  price.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  made  the  point.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Perhaps  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  earlier.  If  it  has,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  need  not  com¬ 
ment  on  it  further. 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  resale  poli¬ 
cies  over  the  past  couple  of  years  may 
have  contributed  in  part  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  arerfacing  us  today  on  the  five- 
stock  front?  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
true  that  a  discharge  into  the  market  of 
feed  grains  and  wheat  stocks,  producing 
a  depressing  effect  on  market  prices,  may 
well  have  contributed  to  the  lowering  of 
feed  prices,  which  in  turn  has  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  both  on  cattle  and  hog 
prices? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  once  the  cattlefeed- 
ers — particularly  the  big  ones — realized 
that  a  policy  was  set  of  releasing  feed 
into  the  market  at  a  low  price,  they  were 
encouraged  to  expand  their  beef  produc¬ 
tion  A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  the 
cattlemen  and  cattlefeeders  are  experi¬ 
encing  today  is  the  result  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  was  based  upon  that  assump¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  probably  brought  out  very  well 
that,  on  the  debit  side,  the  Department 
can  argue  that  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  result  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  handling  exports.  Their  esti¬ 
mates  are  there  will  be  an  increase  cost 
of  $80  or  $90  million  in  the  export  pro¬ 
gram  if  we  accept  this  amendment. 
Probably  the  other  problem - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  interject, 
this  would  be  an  increase  over  what  it 
would  cost  if  the  bill  is  adopted  as  re¬ 
ported.  But  compared  to  costs  under 
the  1963  wheat  program,  the  cost  of  the 
export  program  wifi  be  reduced  even  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  right. 

The  other  problem  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  when  it  evaluated  this  amendment,  is 
that  there  is  no  question  that  if  it  car¬ 
ries  it  will  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Secretary  in  managing  surplus 
stocks. 

I  understand  the  problem  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  up  against  on  this  front.  He  is 
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under  great  pressure  from  Congress  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  do  what 
he  can  to  reduce  the  burden  of  carriyng 
on  the  support  program. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  think,  however,  he  is  under  some  pres¬ 
sures  that  are  self-generated  within  the 
Department,  which  are  not  the  reflection 
of  the  attitude  of  Congress,  or  that  are 
not  public  pressures,  but  of  some  persons 
in  the  Budget  Bureau.  I  used  to  make 
the  statement  during  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  that  we  should  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  man  with  the  green 
eyeshade.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  try  to  free  itself  from  pressures  that 
are  generated  within  the  Department 
itself  and  will  also  try  to  free  itself  from 
pressures  which  come  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  should  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress,  if  we  clearly  indicate 
what  it  is,  and  let  us  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  an  increased  cost,  if  increases 
should  follow,  and  let  us  take  credit  for 
an  increased  farm  income,  if  that  should 
result 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  point  is  well  taken.  The  Senator 
from  MinnesotaJed  the  fight  in  commit¬ 
tee  to  increase  the  CCC  resale  level  to 
110  percent  of  parity.  He  made  what  I 
thought  was  an  effective  presentation 
and  argument.  As  he  knows,  I  voted 
with  him  in  support  of  this  increase  in 
the  resale  value.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  grain  indus¬ 
try.  In  all  fairness,  I  must  present  the 
majority  committee  side  of  the  argument 
and  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  tried  to  present  the 
committee  position,  although  I  personal¬ 
ly  believe  a  higher  resale  level  would  be 
beneficial.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  presented  his  argument  for  the 
amendment. 

I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  the  Sena¬ 
tors  to  say  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
administrative  position  on  this  bill.  I 
think  the  men  in  the  gi-een  eyeshades,  to 
which  the  able  Senator  refers,  have 
dominated  the  situation  improperly.  I 
think  they  have  put  limitations  on  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  which  he  finds  oppres¬ 
sive  but  has  to  follow.  I  doubt  they 
cleared  those  limitations  with  their  su¬ 
perior.  They  interpreted  a  budget  policy 
into  a  dollars  and  cents  level  that  suited 
their  own  fancy. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  urgency  of  get¬ 
ting  a  bill,  I  would  like  to  take  the  time 
to  go  into  the  origin  of  the  limitations, 
and  whose  view  they  really  represent.  I 
would  like  to  have  time  to  see  if  we  can¬ 
not  get  a  more  liberal  program,  but  in 
view  of  the  time  limitations,  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  we  have  to  take  what  has  been 
offered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  make  one  final 
point.  Ithink  there  is  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  law  prohibiting  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  at  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  support  price  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  time,  under  the  old  program, 
when  the  price  was  $2  a  bushel.  Now  the 
basic  support  price  is  being  reduced  to 
$1.30.  We  are  talking  about  115  per¬ 
cent  of  $1.30  instead  of  105  percent  of  a 
much  higher  suppoi’t  price  which  was  in 


effect  under  the  old  law.  I  think  there 
is  a  substantial  difference.  Even  with¬ 
out  this  change  there  would  be  justifica¬ 
tion  for  going  to  115  percent,  but  with 
this  change  in  the  support  price  itself, 
I  think  the  115  percent  of  the  lower  sup¬ 
port  price  is  completely  justified. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  regard  to 
this  amendment.  I  spoke  briefly  on  it 
the  other  day.  I  think  it  is  one  amend¬ 
ment  which  should  be  written  into  the 
bill  because  at  least  it  gives  some  im¬ 
provement  in  farm  income. 

As  I  said  previously,  one  objection  is 
that  the  measure  does  not  go  far  Chough 
in  the  direction  of  wheatgrowers.  There 
will  be  some  argument  about  what  it 
does  to  the  Treasury,  and  we  should 
give  that  fact  consideration,  but  let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  this  bill  involves  $400 
million,  and  any  additional  revenue  we 
can  get  into  the  Treasury  will  be  help¬ 
ful. 

I  was  in  the  Senate  when  some  Sena¬ 
tors,  including  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  myself,  dis¬ 
cussed  90  percent  of  parity.  One  was  not 
even  a  friend  of  the  farmer  if  he  did  not 
talk  about  90  percent.  Now  we  are  down 
to  78  percent  or  so.  Any  additional  in¬ 
come  we  can  get  under  the  bill  will  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  remember  crit¬ 
icizing  the  policies  of  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  in  which  he  said  it  would 
be  85  percent ;  then  90  percent  of  85  per¬ 
cent;  then  90  pei'cent  of  90  percent  of 
85  percent;  then  90  percent  of  90  per¬ 
cent  of  90  percent  of  85  percent.  About 
the  only  assurance  we  had  was  that  it 
would  be  90  percent  of  something.  To¬ 
day  we  are  talking  about  105  pei-cent  of 
about  50  percent,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
that  improved  a  little  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.  About  the  only  assurance  we  have 
is  that  it  will  be  about  50  percent  of 
something,  and  the  ultimate  result  may 
be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  hope 
the  Senator’s  amendment  will  be  ap- 
pi'oved. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  about  the  division  of  the  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  3  minutes  left. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  1  min¬ 
ute.  I  think  the  discussion  makes  it 
pretty  clear  that  there  is  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  with  regards  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  something  about  helping 
the  wheat  fai’mer.  I  expect  to  vote  for 
the  wheat  bill.  I  do  it  with  reservation. 
I  am  reluctant  to  vote  for  a  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  when  I  know  it  is  going  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  farmer  less  income  than  he  is 
getting  in  the  current  year  or  that  he 
received  the  year  before.  I  shall  vote 
for  it  because  the  alternative  would  be 
no  program  at  all. 

Let  us  face  it — the  program  we  are 
voting  for  will  reduce  income  in  the 
wheat-raising  country,  not  increase  it. 


This  proposal  would  put  it  higher,  a  115 
percent  minimum,  before  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  could  compete 
with  the  farmer  and  grain  dealer.  It  has 
an  additional  advantage,  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  voluntary  wheat  pro¬ 
gram.  This  will  permit  the  farmer  who 
voluntarily  goes  into  the  program  to 
go  in,  and  will  permit  a  farmer  volun¬ 
tarily  to  stay  out.  It  gives  voluntariness 
some  significance,  because  it  gives  some¬ 
thing  to  both.  If  we  are  interested  in 
income  to  the  wheat  farmer,  and  not 
simply  regulation  of  the  wheat  farmer, 
there  is  an  additional  argument  for  the 
115  percent. 

If  the  other  side  is  willing  to  yield 
back  its  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time,  and  ask  the  Chair  to  have 
the  roll  called. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  any  time  left,  I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mundt  amendment 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fi’om  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 

[No.  61  Leg.] 

YEAS — 34 

Hruska 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
Miller 
Morse 


Allott 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper  / 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Edmondson 

Hickenlooper 


Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Simpson 

Symington 

Tower 

Walters 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
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NAYS— 54 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hill 

Neuherger 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Beall 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bible 

Javits 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Clark 

McClellan 

Smith 

Douglas 

McGee 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Mechem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

Young,  Ohio 

—12 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Dodd 

Gore 

Randolph 

Engle 

Gruening 

Russell 

Fulbright 

Hayden 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Mundt’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendments  454 
and  456. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
after  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section : 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law — 

(1)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  shall  be  applicable:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  farm 
baleage  allotment  for  each  farm  by  convert¬ 
ing  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  of  such  Act  to  a  number 
of  bales  based  on  the  normal  yield  per  acre 
of  cotton  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  adjusted  pro  rata  to  a  national 
baleage  allotment  equal  to  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  exports  for  such 
marketing  year. 

(2)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  under  section  345 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  shall  be  the  actual  production 
on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  baleage 
allotment. 

(3)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton, 
a  “cooperator”  under  section  408(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  production 
of  cotton  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  baleage  allotment. 

On  page  32,  after  line  13,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following: 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  putting  production  controls  for  wheat 
on  a  bushelage  basis,  beginning  with  the 
crop  of  wheat  planted  f<?r  harvest  in  1966, 
and  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  action  feasi¬ 
ble  and  desirable,  to  recommend  such  amend¬ 
ments  to  legislation  as  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  debate 
them  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considere'd  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  amendments  be  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  the  amendments  as  the  pending 
question  tomorrow.  As  soon  as  certain 
discussions  that  may  take  place  this 


evening  have  been  concluded,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  recess  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Until  11  a.m.  tomor¬ 
row? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Until  11  a.m. 
There  will  be  no  further  votes  this  eve¬ 
ning,  if  Senators  are  interested  in  that 
information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  time  be  not  taken  out  of  the 
time  agreed  to  under  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  would  permit 
me  to  ask  him  some  questions  in  order 
to  establish  certain  points  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  for  trying  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  wheat  program,  and  I  wish 
him  to  know  that  he  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  my 
State. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  a  number  of  these 
wheat  farmers  endorsing  the  so-called 
McGovern  plan. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  wheth¬ 
er  the  bill  we  are  presently  considering 
falls  short  of  the  original  McGovern  plan 
in  the  subsidy  to  be  extended  to  wheat 
farmers? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  kind  remarks  he  has 
made  about  me. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  I  must  tell  him  that  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  falls  about  $150  million 
short  in  income  to  the  wheat  farmer, 
compared  with  the  bill  as  originally  in¬ 
troduced  by  me  last  summer. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  near  the 
end  of  July  would  have  prevented  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  anticipated  drop  of  $600 
million  in  farm  income.  The  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  would  prevent  about 
$450  million  of  that  $600  million  drop  in 
farm  income.  It  is  approximately  $150 
million  less,  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
come  to  the  wheat  farmer,  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  my  original 
bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  remember  the  aggressive  speech  he 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which 
he  urged  his  original  proposal,  which 
thereafter  became  known  as  the  McGov¬ 
ern  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  income  of  the  wheat  fanner  at  the 
1963  level. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  ques¬ 
tion,  for  clarification.  If  the  blended 
price  of  the  loan  plus  certificate  and  di¬ 
version  payment,  in  the  bill  before  us,  are 
added  together,  will  they  add  up  to  less 
than  what  a  “yes”  vote  in  the  referen¬ 
dum  under  the  present  law  would  bring? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  if  there  had 
been  a  “yes”  vote  in  the  referendum, 
the  wheat  farmers  would  doubtless  have 
received  income  from  $150  million  to  $220 
million  higher  than  the  income  they 
would  receive  under  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 


very  much  for  that  information.  I 
should  like  him  to  know  that  the  Idaho 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  having  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  original  McGov¬ 
ern  plan,  take  a  position  against  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill,  for  the  reason  that  it  fails  to 
secure  the  objectives  of  the  original  Mc¬ 
Govern  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Idaho  Wheat  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion,  dated  February  22,  1964,  addressed 
to  me,  and  signed  by  Earl  McClellan, 
president,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Idaho  State  Wheat 
Growers’  Association,  Inc., 

Boise,  Idaho,  February  21,  1964. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  It  appears  that 
Congress  will  act  very  soon  on  a  new  program 
for  wheat.  It  is  impossible  for  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  located  so  far  from  the  Nation’s  Capital 
to  keep  fully  informed  on  the  last  minute 
bills  and  amendments  which  so  vitally  af¬ 
fect  odr  livelihood.  The  members  of  the 
Idaho  State  Wheat  Growers’  Association, 
therefore,  respectfully  request  that  in  your 
deliberations  you  consider  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  and  compare  them  point  by  point 
with  the  recommendations  for  a  new  wheat 
program  as  adopted  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wheat  Growers’  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Amarillo,  Tex.  We  firmly 
believe  that  all  points  covered  in  the  NAWG 
recommendations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  workable  wheat  program.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  the  NAWG  recommended 
wheat  program  for  your  convenience. 

The  bill  reported  out  of  the  House  Wheat 
Subcommittee  is  lacking  in  several  respects 
as  follows: 

1.  The  income  combination  of  a  $1.30  loan, 
70  cents  and  25  cents  certificates,  and  a  low 
diversion  payment  is  substantially  below 
what  is  needed  to  give  wheat  producers  a 
fair  rate  of  return  for  their  investment  and 
labor.  At  present  prices  if  we  figure  a  return 
on  our  investment  we  have  nothing  left  over 
for  our  labor,  or  if  we  subtract  our  labor 
from  our  net  returns,  we  have  no  return  on 
our  investment.  The  income  under  this  bill 
would  in  most  cases  give  no  return  from 
either  labor  or  capital  investment  which 
would  mean  slow  starvation  for  the  farmer 
and  a  general  economy  slowdown.  Further¬ 
more,  it  would  not  get  the  satisfactory  level 
of  voluntary  participation  needed  to  make 
the  program  effective. 

2.  The  substitution  clause  should  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  at  the  option  of  the 
farmer  when  he  is  participating  in  both  the 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

3.  The  Anfuso  amendment’s  penalty  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  suspended  for  1965  and 
subsequent  years,  rather  than  just  for  1965. 
This  should  be  done  whether  a  new  wheat 
program  is  adopted  or  not.  Present  law 
allows  an  individual  with  no  allotment  or 
a  small  allotment  to  overplant  freely  with 
little  or  no  penalty,  as  compared  to  the  aver¬ 
age  wheatgrower  who  would  suffer  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  of  acreage  history.  ‘ 

4.  A  provision  should  be  made  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  certificates  where  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  plant  due  to  condition’s  beyond 
his  control.  There  is  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  one  who  is  unable  to  plant  and  one 
who  has  planted  but  is  unable  to  harvest 
due  to  weather,  flood,  etc. 

5.  A  provision  should  be  include  making 
it  possible  for  an  individual  to  harvest  acres 
in  excess  of  his  allotment,  store  this  excess 
at  his  own  expense  under  bond,  and  be 
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eligible  for  price  supports  and  certificates. 
This  excess  wheat  would  later  be  released  by 
underplanting  or  underproduction,  thereby 
adding  greater  flexibility  to  the  program. 
This  would  especially  be  helpful  to  those 
farmers  who  want  to  vary  their  total  yearly 
wheat  acreage  in  a  long  and  short  manner 
in  order  to  fit  available  fields  of  different 
size  into  their  rotation. 

In  summary,  we  urge  your  support  for  a 
new  wheat  program  embodying  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  outlined  by  the  NAWG.  Any 
program  should  be  made  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  this  regard,  we  would  prefer  a 
single  certificate  rather  than  two  or  three 
of  different  value.  If  the  blended  price 
(loan  plus  certificates)  and  the  diversion 
payment  in  the  bill  In  its  final  form  add  up 
to  less  than  what  a  yes  vote  in  referendum 
under  the  present  law  would  bring,  then  we 
recommend  that  you  vote  against  this  new 
legislation.  I  have  polled  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  our  State  association,  and  it  is 
our  opinion  that  we  cannot  support  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
income  for  wheatgrowers  as  compared  to 
recent  years.  We  know  that  a  voluntary 
certificate  program,  with  income  provisions 
above  1962  levels,  would  get  the  necessary 
participation  to  operate  effectively  and  still 
not  cause  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  bread  to  the 
consumer.  If  we  cannot  get  a  satisfactory 
program  now,  we  would  rather  wait  until 
such  time  as  we  can  pass  a  satisfactory  one, 
than  to  pass  a  program  which  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  would  discredit  this  approach  to  cor¬ 
recting  the  problem  of  our  excess  productive 
capacity. 

Sincerely, 

Earl  McClellan, 

President. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Record  should  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  one  of  those 
whom  I  consulted  at  the  time  the  legis¬ 
lation  to  which  he  has  referred  was  in¬ 
troduced  last  summer.  He  has  always 
been,  not  only  vigorous,  but  also  highly 
intelligent  and  imaginative  in  his  leader¬ 
ship  on  matters  affecting  agriculture 
and  affecting  the  producers  of  his  State. 

Of  course  I  share  his  disappointment 
that  the  legislative  situation  seemed  to 
be  such  that  we  could  not  secure  passage 
of  the  original  proposal. 

I  cannot  resist  pleading  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  support  us  on  this  bill,  even 
though  it  does  fall  somewhat  short  of 
the  position  that  we  would  have  had,  had 
the  original  bill  prevailed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  has  been  a  hard 
question  for  me  to  decide.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  the  bulk  of  the 
farmers  in  Idaho — at  least  among  those 
who  are  not  engaged  in  large  wheat 
planting — appear  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  program. 

In  the  last  week  alone,  I  have  received 
117  letters  and  29  telegrams  opposing 
this  bill,  together  with  petitions  bearing 
the  names  of  1,709  Idaho  farmers. 

However,  in  the  past,  the  Idaho  State 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  larger  wheat  farmers  of  my 
State,  has  always  endorsed  wheat  sup¬ 
port  programs  which  it  believed  would 
maintain  wheat-farmer  income  at  a 
proper  level.  It  was  only  after  I  received 
this  letter  from  the  Idaho  State  Wheat 
Growers  Association,  asking  me  to 
withhold  my  support  of  this  bill  if  it 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  to  which 
my  questions  have  referred,  that  I  felt 
impelled,  as  a  representative  of  all  the 


farmers  of  Idaho,  to  take  into  account 
what  seems  to  be  the  great  weight  of 
farmer  opinion.  As  it  stands,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  substantial  support  in 
Idaho  for  this  bill.  Accordingly,  I  shall 
have  to  cast  my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  appreciate 
the  reservation  that  those  who  believe 
in  a  really  strong  farm  program  may 
feel  about  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  the  bill.  I  want  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  know  that  even  if  the  bill  passes, 
I  will  join  with  him  and  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  in  working  for  an  even  stronger 
program  for  the  future. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  of  the  programs  for  both  wheat 
and  cotton,  we  have  found  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  having  so  much  surplus 
that  it  has  really  kept  us  from  doing 
for  the  wheatgrowers  and  cottongrowers 
the  things  we  would  have  liked  to  do. 
But  finding  ourselves  in  the  condition 
we  are  in  today,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  the  best  we  can  do  under 
circumstances  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  thought.  When  the  debate  on 
the  bill  opened,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  made  quite 
clear  that  the  objective  had  been  to  re¬ 
port  a  better  bill.  That  was  his  initial 
purpose.  But  we  faced  the  strong  reality 
of  barely  getting  any  bill.  I  think  that 
in  some  way  or  other,  this  word  must  get 
out  through  the  Nation  to  the  farm 
groups,  because  they  are  divided  into 
many  organizations.  Because  there  are 
so  few  of  them  in  terms  of  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation,  they  have  a  difficult  time  having 
their  voice  heard  in  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  other  body. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  was  able  to  report  the  two  bills  it 
reported — the  wheat  bill  and  the  cotton 
bill. 

Not  knowing  much  about  the  cotton 
industry,  but  having  a  keen  interest  in 
its  welfare,  and  having  served  on  the 
commitee  with  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton],  and  thereby  having  learned  much 
about  Southern  agriculture,  I  should  say 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  being  able  to 
have  the  committee  report  a  wheat  bill 
to  the  Senate,  and  in  handling  it  as  he 
has. 

I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about  this 
subject  tomorrow.  But  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  12  years,  and  I  know  it  is  no  small 
achievement  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  as  good  as  the  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  major  production 
of  wheat  is  confined  to  a  few  States. 
The  production  of  cotton  is  restricted 
to  another  small  group  of  States. 

Many  times  the  Farm  Bureau  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  only  one  particular  commodity. 


It  fails  to  realize  that  much  compro¬ 
mising  is  required  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  such  a 
bill  as  we  are  now  discussing  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  can  be  reported.  However,  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  farm  bill. 

I  know  there  are  some  objections  to  it, 
some  valid  objections.  Of  course  this 
bill  is  not  perfect.  Very  few  laws  passed 
by  this  or  any  other  legislative  body 
would  be  classified  as  perfect.  The 
point  is  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  come 
up  with  at  the  present  time.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  weighed  not  against  a 
standard  of  perfection  but  against  a 
more  realistic  standard  of  what  the 
alternative  might  be.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  what  will  the  wheat  farmers 
have? 

Using  this  type  of  measurement,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  cotton  and  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  would  agree  that  they  will  be  better 
off  under  this  program  than  if  they  are 
left  to  cope  with  the  program  now  on 
the  books,  programs  which  have  already 
demonstrated  they  cannot  prevent  veiy 
serious  trouble  in  cases  of  both  wheat 
and  cotton. 

I  am  sure  that  cottongrowers  of  my 
great  State  of  South  Carolina  can  find 
points  in  the  cotton  section  which  they 
would  like  altered  and  so  would  I.  But 
they  are  realistic  people.  They  know, 
and  we  know  that  the  time  is  late  to  do 
something  for  the  wheatgrowers  and 
also  for  the  cotton  farmers  this  coming 
year.  They  are  preparing  to  plant  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  present  time,  and  they  have 
already  planted  their  fall  wheat.  The 
spring  wheat  planting  season  is  upon 
them,  and  something  must  be  done.  So, 
we  must  do  a  good  deal  of  compromising 
in  order  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  We  just  do  not  have  the 
time  to  rewrite  this  legislation  to  take 
care  of  all  details  which  may  not  fully 
please  us.  It  is  a  question  of  accepting 
this  program  or  of  going  on  for  another 
year  under  the  old  program. 

And  the  same  is  true  with  wheat. 

The  winter  wheat  crop,  as  can  be  seen 
when  one  drives  along  the  roads  now,  is 
becoming  green  in  the  warmer  areas. 
Farmers  are  well  along  with  their  plans 
for  the  spring  wheat  crop.  There  is  sim¬ 
ply  no  tune  for  fancy  footwork,  for 
amendments,  and  last  minute  changes. 
Either  we  can  accept  this  new  legislation 
and  get  $2  wheat  this  year,  or  we  can 
fail  to  act  and  let  our  farmers  rock  along 
on  $1.30  a  bushel  wheat.  If  this  ques¬ 
tion  were  left  up  to  the  farmers,  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  how  they  would  vote. 

Let  me  discuss  the  need  for  wheat 
legislation  first.  If  nothing  is  done  to 
help  the  wheat  farmer  this  year,  his  in¬ 
come  from  wheat  will  slide  from  nearly 
$2.4  billion  to  $1.75  billion  this  year.  ■ 
Wheat  farmers  are  not  well  heeled  with 
money  now.  They  certainly  cannot 
stand  a  shock  like  this  would  be.  Many 
of  them  would  be  set  back  for  years  be¬ 
fore  getting  on  their  feet  again. 

Wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  most  of 
our  States.  So  the  effects  of  a  slash  in 
incomes  of  wheat  farmers  would  be  felt 
all  across  the  country  from  coast  to 
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coast.  And  the  paralyzing  results  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  farm.  Every  rural 
community  would  be  hurt  and  hurt  se¬ 
verely  in  many  areas.  Communities 
which  rely  primarily  on  wheat  farmers 
to  keep  their  cash  registers  jingling, 
would  be  strangely  and  unhappily  quiet. 

In  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  the 
price  of  wheat  will  drop  from  $2  a  bushel 
to  $1.30  a  bushel.  This  is  the  feed  value 
of  wheat,  the  price  at  which  it  will  com¬ 
pete  with  corn  as  feed  for  livestock.  I 
doubt  that  there  are  any  wheat  farmers 
who  could  keep  going,  raising  $1.30 
wheat. 

And  who  would  benefit  from  this  cut- 
rate  wheat?  Not  the  consumer.  Bakers 
and  millers  have  already  said  that  lower 
priced  wheat  does  not  mean  cheaper 
bread.  The  value  of  wheat  in  a  22-cent 
loaf  of  bread  is  about  2  V2  cents.  Even  if 
the  wheat  were  free  to  the  miller,  it 
would  not  make  much  of  a  saving  possi¬ 
ble.  A  reduction  from  $2  a  bushel  to  the 
expected  price  of  $1 30  would  not  be 
enough  to  make  any  price  cut  likely.  So 
continuation  of  the  old  wheat  program 
would  mean  ruin  for  wheat  farmers,  and 
no  benefit  to  the  city  man.  No  one  can 
claim  that  this  makes  sense. 

The  new  program  has  several  im¬ 
portant  features,  features  which  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  both  the  farmer,  the  city  man 
and  to  the  taxpayers  in  general. 

Reduction  of  the  overstocks  of  wheat 
means  present  and  future  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  It  means  that  the  President's 
budget  can  be  held  down.  It  means 
savings  all  around. 

To  come  to  the  real  clincher,  the  new 
program  will  mean  more  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  our  wheat  farmers  come  next 
harvest  time.  Instead  of  having  their 
incomes  cut  back  to  $1.75  billion,  it  is 
estimated  that  with  this  new  wheat 
program  the  income  of  wheat  farmers 
will  be  around  $2.2  billion.  This  is  not  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us  take 
this  step  today. 

With  regard  to  the  need  and  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  wheat  program,  in  his  farm 
message  the  President  said : 

Changes  in  the  wheat  program  are  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  to  check  a  drastic  decline  in  pro¬ 
ducer  income  from  the  1964  crop.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  additional  legislation  it  is  estimated 
that  wheat  producers  will  receive  between 
$500  million  and  $700  million  less  in  1964 
than  they  did  in  1963. 

I  recommend  that  the  existing  law  be 
amended  to  permit  producers  to  participate 
in  a  certificate  program  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  law  should  be  designed  to  ( 1 )  raise  the 
income  of  wheatgrowers  substantially  above 
what  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  new  legis¬ 
lation;  (2)  avoid  increases  in  budgetary 
costs;  (3)  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at  a 
level  which  will  not  increase  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  consumer,  and  (4)  enable  the 
United  States  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
and  realize  the  benefits  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement. 


On  the  question  of  cotton,  matters  look 
even  more  complicated.  In  South  Caro- 
ina  we  see  both  sides  of  the  failures  of 
the  present  cotton  program.  Our  cotton 
farmers  know  that  the  existing  law  does 
not  give  them  the  income  they  must  have 
to  live  decently.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  cotton  textile  indsutry  of  South 
Carolina  has  suffered  too  long  under  the 
discriminatory  two-price  system,  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  penalizes  our  own  mills  to  the 
benefit  of  foreign  mills. 

This  bill  will  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  Southeast  in  general  and  South  Car¬ 
olina  in  particular.  For  example,  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farms  in  South  Carolina  will 
not  have  to  make  any  reduction  in  their 
allotments  in  order  to  receive  a  price 
support  even  higher  than  that  in  effect 
for  1963.  An  additional  6  percent  will 
have  to  make  only  a  partial  reduction  in 
their  allotments  in  order  to  get  the  341/2- 
cent  price  support. 

The  export  market  acreage  provision 
will  be  of  interest  to  most  of  the  larger 
farmers  in  South  Carolina.  This  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  some  South 
Carolina  farmers  were  willing  to  take 
the  lower  price  support  in  1959  and  1960 
under  the  choice  plan  in  order  to  receive 
a  larger  allotment.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Western  States  will  participate  more 
heavily  in  the  export  market  acreage 
provision  than  will  the  Southeast,  the 
domestic  equalization  payment  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  a  very  large  number 
of  millworkers  in  the  Southeast.  It 
will  be  extremely  helpful  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  import  competi¬ 
tion. 

Furthermore,  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  will  increase  with 
the  more  nearly  competitive  price.  The 
combination  of  these  factors  means 
more  jobs  for  textile  workers,  instead  of 
less. 

The  bill,  as  are  most  bills,  is  a  com¬ 
promise.  On  balance,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  benefits  from  the  bill  are  very 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  Southeastern  States. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the 
cotton  situation  very  well  in  his  farm 
message  when  he  said: 

The  needs  of  neither  the  cottongrower,  the 
cotton  handler,  the  cotton  textile  mill,  nor 
the  consumer  are  being  satisfied  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  legislation.  The  cotton  industry  as  a 
whole  is  our  second  largest.  More  than  1 
million  people  are  engaged  in  growing  cot¬ 
ton —  and  an  additional  1.5  million  people  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  cotton  cloth 
and  cotton  products  for  consumers — and  ad¬ 
ditional  millions  work  in  firms  which  supply 
the  goods,  machinery,  and  services  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  are  much  higher 
than  world  prices.  Consequently,  our  tex¬ 
tile  mills  must  pay  more  for  cotton  than 
their  foreign  competitors. 

In  addition,  despite  the  fact  that  the  1963 
acreage  allotment  was  held  to  the  statutory 
minimum,  sharply  increased  farm  yields, 
combined  with  a  continuing  loss  of  mar¬ 
kets — as  cotton  products  are  displaced  by 
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imports  and  by  other  fibers — has  caused  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  inventories  of  cotton  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
carry-over  on  August  1  will  be  almost  2  mil¬ 
lion  bales  higher  than  it  was  last  -year — 
adding  over  $300  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program.  The  carryover  will  be 
enough  to  supply  our  domestic  needs  for  18 
months. 

Several  legislative  proposals  are  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
program.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  (1)  make  cotton  more 
competitive  with  other  fibers  and  eliminate 
the  inequity  of  the  present  two-price  system 
under  which  cotton  used  domestically  is 
priced  substantially  higher  than  cotton 
sold  for  export;  (2)  make  it  possible  for 
growers  who  desire  to  do  so  to  produce  cot¬ 
ton  at  world  prices,  without  any  subsidy,  on 
a  basis  which  will  not  add  to  our  stocks;  and 
(3)  maintain  the  income  of  cottongrowers 
while  reducing  excessive  carryover  stocks. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mur¬ 
phy,  a  well-informed  man  on  cotton 
problems,  recently  stated  the  need  for  a 
new  program  which  would  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives: 

First.  Eliminate  the  inequity  of  the 
two-price  system  under  which  domestic 
mills  must  pay  substantially  more  for 
cotton  than  their  foreign  competitors. 

Second.  Enable  cotton  to  meet  the 
price  competition  of  synthetic  fibers, 
thereby  increasing  the  long-range  mar¬ 
ket  for  cotton. 

Third.  Reduce  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  cotton  program. 

Fourth.  Reduce  excessive  stocks  of 
cotton. 

Fifth.  Maintain  cotton  producer  in¬ 
come. 

He  concluded  that  the  program  we  are 
now  considering' has  the  best  chance  of 
being  accepted  by  most  farmers  and  the 
best  chance  of  being  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  urge  that  we  pass 
this  bill  and  give  it  a  chance.  None  of 
us  can  get  all  we  want  in  an  agriculture 
bill,  but  we  must  give  the  farmer  some¬ 
thing  better  than  what  we  now  have  on 
the  statute  books.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

s  By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
\  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  whic\were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Reviw  op  Voluntary  Agreements 
ANk  Programs 

A  letter  from  th^&ttorney  General,  trans¬ 
mitting,  pursuant  toetow,  a  report  on  review 
of  voluntary  agreemei^s  and  programs,  as 
of  February  9,  1964  (wiVh  an  accompanying 
report);  to  tbe  Commutes  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  N 
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March  5 


Report  of  Maritime  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Use  of  Statistical  Sampling  Procedures  in 
Examination  of  Vouchers 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  use  of  statistical  sampling 
procedures  in  the  examination  of  vouchers 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to- -the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Need  for  Improvement  in  Cer¬ 
tain  Procurement  Practices,  Post  Office 
Department 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improvement 
in  procurement  practices  for  counterline- 
screenline  equipment,  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  dated  February  1964  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  on  Compilation  of  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  Findings  and  RecoIw- 
mendations  for  Improving  Government 
Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  compilation  of  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  Government  operations, 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Certain  Deficient  Practices  Re¬ 
lating  to  Public  Assistance  Programs  in 
North  Carolina 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  certain  deficient  practices 
relating  to  Federal  matching  of  State  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  for  public  assistance 
programs  in  North  Carolina  Welfare  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  ac¬ 
companying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Certain  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Projects  for  Assist¬ 
ance  to  Central  Treaty  Organization, 
Agency  for  International  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  certain 
economic  development  projects  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Central  Treaty  Organization,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Departmei 
of  State,  dated  February  1964  (with  an  Ac¬ 
companying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Shipment  of  Certain  Household 
Goods  by  Military  Personnel 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  shimhent  of  house¬ 
hold  goods  improperly  classified  as  profes¬ 
sional  items  by  military  .personnel  to  avoid 
payment  for  excess  weight.  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  February  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  reporbf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


Disposition  of  Certain  Funds  of  Lower 
Pend  D’Oreille  or  Kalispel  Tribe  of  In¬ 
dians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  D’Oreille  or  Kalispel 
Tribe  of  Indians  (with  an  accompany  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta¬ 
tion  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac¬ 
companying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation. 

“(Adopted  by  the  house,  February  5,  1964 

“House  concurred  in  senate  amendments 
February  8,  1964. 

"Charles  S.  Arthur,. 

“Speaker  of  the  ffouse. 

"L.  D.  Hazen, 

" Chief  Clerk  of  th6  House. 

“Adopted  by  the  senate  qe  amended, 
February  8,  1964. 

“Harold  H.  cTask, 

" President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  W  Zarker, 

“Secret/ry  of  the  Senate.’’ 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Mrs.  Nara  Ashnym,  of  Pen-Prints,  Inc., 
of  Indianapolis,  I  nor,  relating  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  publications  entitled  “Pen-Prints,”  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition/of  F.  Schreiner,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  relatinjf  to  segregation;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of\the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Commit^ 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

“House  Concurrent  Resolution  yl4 
“Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  .United  States  to  support  a  firm 
policy  against  communism 
“Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  this  legislature  that  the  current  events 
of  world  affairs  are  of  vital/ importance  to 
each  and  every  individual  j/fcv  this  American 
continent;  and  \ 

“Whereas  the  recent  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  have  brought  riot  and  blood¬ 
shed  to  the  very  doorstep  of  our  United 
States,  and  there  i £  a  very  real  danger  and 
threat  unless  thpse  activities  are  met  and 
dispelled;  and 

“Whereas  it^is  the  belief  dfthis  elected 
body  of  senators  and  representatives  that 
the  concern  and  interest  of  tnte  State  of 
Kansas  sjrfould  be  expressed  to  our  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the\United 
States/dor  assistance  in  their  deliberations: 
Nowyaherefore,  be  it 

lesolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
oV the  State  of  Kansas  ( the  Senate  concub 
ring  therein )  :  That  we  respectfully  urge  theN 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fully  sup¬ 
port  the  present  and  future  administrations 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  fulfilling 
all  commitments  to  meet  and  repel  Commu¬ 
nist  infiltration  of  the  free  world  wherever  it 
may  occur.  In  relation  to  the  recent  events 
in  Latin  America,  we  urge  the  support  of  a 
firm  stand  against  appeasement  and  retreat 
and  a  positive  policy  to  prevent  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  any  country  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  by  foreign  powers  or  ideologies;  that 
we  do  not  retreat  on  these  commitments  in 
relation  to  the  present  problems  and  that 
our  firm  position  be  upheld;  be  it  further 
" Resolved :  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 


SPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

T following  reports  of  committees 
wore  submitted : 

'By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
/ on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan  (Rept.  No.  937) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10051.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
reporting  date  (Rept.  No.  936) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2447.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Similkameen  division,  Chief  Jo¬ 
seph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  938) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  : 

S.  2493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks 
Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes  are 
nonreimbursable  (Rept.  No.  939). 


REPORT  ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUR¬ 
RENCIES  AND  U.S.  DOLLARS  IN 
1963  BY  COMMITTEES  ON  BANK¬ 
ING  AND  CURRENCY  AND  RULES 
iND  ADMINISTRATION 

HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954V as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  do  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reportsspf  the  Committees  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  and  Rules  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  \concerning  the  foreign 
currencies  andNU.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
those  commit teeXin  1963  in  connection 
with  foreign  travel1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 


Came  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodging 


Foreign 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Meals 


Foreign 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Transportation 


Foreign 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Tota 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Senator  Peter  H. 

England _ 

France . 

Switzerland. 

Italy _ 

Germany.... 

Total . 


ominick: 


Pounds _ 

Francs _ 

_ do . . 

Lira _ 

Deutsche  marks. 


15-16-11 
292.  85 
169.  60 
59, 000 


44.37 

59.77 

39.26 

95.00 


2-0-0 

70.00 

110 

3,110 


5.  60 
14.29 
25.46 
5.  00 


2-0-0 
9.15 
25.  00 

"4,466 


5.60 

1.87 

6.79 

TiaaS' 


1-15-4 
25.  00 
138. 30 


21-12-3 

397 

442 

62,110 

4,466 


60.52 
82. 05 
102. 53 
100. 00 
1, 122.  38 


238.  40 


50.  35 


1,136.64 


43.  09 


1,467.48 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  oquivajgnt). 
Total . . 


Amount 

$1,467.48 


. . . . . .  1,467.48 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 

Chairman, 

f Committee  on  Banking  and.  Currency. 

February  17,  1964. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  curhmcies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  ov/Rules  and  Administration,  U.S.  Senate 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 


\  Lodging 

Meals 

^Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar/ 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

ForeigW 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

L  or  U.S. 

currency 

or  V.Sf 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

or  U.S. 

Currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

32-2-10 

90.00 

7-4-0 

/  20. 16 

13-10-8 

37.89 

6-12-6 

18.55 

59-10-0 

• 

166. 60 

27, 450 

43V)2 

42,  756 . 

r  68.41 

28,  720 

45.96 

15, 494 

24.79 

114,420 

183.  07 

568.  75 

113.  >6 

721.  h/ 

144.30 

260. 

52.  00 

92.25 

18.  45 

1642.50 

328.  60 

115.  00 

28.  7SS 

110/6 

27. 55 

130.  80 

32.  70 

68.00 

17.00 

1, 890. 20 

472.  55 

2,  314.  20 

578.  55 

276. 42, 

260.42 

641.09 

78.79 

1, 256. 72 

6-10-10 

1^32 

7-4-6 

d  20. 23 

2-2-8 

5.97 

1-12-0 

4.  48 

17-10-0 

49.  00 

114.  00 

£s.  50 

104.  00 

\  26.00 

70.  00 

17.  50 

32.00 

8.00 

1, 890. 20 

272. 50 

472. 55 

2, 212. 20 

1, 072. 50 

552. 55 

320.75  . 
24, 84/ 

'  64.15 

39.76 

418. 80 
37,  671 

8^76 

6075^ 

54. 60 
34.  76 

60. 45 
15, 174 

12,09 

24.27 

214. 50 

21,  735 
194,354 

311.00 

293, 774 

470. 05 

150. 72 

190. 26 

896. 28 

48.84 

1, 286. 10 

427.14 

450.68 

1, 537.  37 

127.63 

2, 542. 82 

Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


John  F.  Haley: 

England _ 

Italy. . 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Airline  ticket  Washington  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Paris. 

Total . 

Frank  Banicevich: 

England _ _ _ 

Germany . . . 

Airline  ticket  Washington  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Paris. 

France . . . 

Italy _ 

Water  transportation  ticket  Ge¬ 
neva  to  New  York. 

Total . 

Grand  total . 


Pound.- . 

Lira _ 

New  frank _ 

Deutsche  mark. 


Pound . . 

Deutsche  mark. 


New  frank. 
Lira _ 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$2,  542.  82 


Total . / . .\. . . .  2,542.82 


B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Chairman, 
Comnilttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM¬ 
MIT 

As  in  executive  saBsion, 

The  following/ favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRDr  of  Virginia,  from,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fii/nce: 

Sheldon  Sr  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ofXhe  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service) . 

By  14r.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  tffe  Judiciary: 

'ward  J.  Brenner,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
'oner  of  Patents. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964- 

AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 

464) 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de¬ 
signed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCI 
PRINTING 
THE  46TH 
UKRAINIAN 


JT  CONCERNING  RE- 
?F  STATEMENTS  OF 
v ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  MrS,  President,  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  reprints Nvill  be  made  of 
statements  of  Senators  un  the  46th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  reprinting  nas  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  America,  Inc.,  320  wfest  13th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

If  there  are  any  Senators  who  'dp  not 
wish  to  have  their  statements  reprmted, 
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ley  should  so  advise  the  Congressional 
PORd  Clerk,  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes, 
rooln  H-112,  the  Capitol  Building. 

Otherwise,  statements  and  remarks 
made  \n  connection  with  this  year’s 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  will  be  re- 
producedSn  pamphlet  form. 


HEARINGS 


)N  S.  2490- 
UD  BILL 


-STUDENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  NMr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  further  hearings  on 
S.  2490,  the  Hartke  student  aid  bill,  have 
been  scheduled  by  tnh  Education  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welrare  beginning 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1964, \it  9  a.m.  in 
the  committee  hearing  room,  which  is 
located  at  4232  New  Senate  Om.ce  Build¬ 
ing. 

It  is  anticipated  that  hearings  will 
continue  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March 
11,  and  at  such  further  times  as  ma\be 
subsequently  announced. 

An  invitation  is  cordially  extended  t? 
all  who  wish  to  present  testimony  on 
the  bill  or  on  related  matters  to  do  so 
either  through  filing  with  the  sub¬ 
committee  a  written  statement  or  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  present  oral  testi¬ 
mony  through  the  subcommittee  staff 
who  may  be  found  in  room  4230  New 
Senate  Office  Building  or  who  may  be 
reached  on  extension  5375. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  HOWARD  C.  BRATTON, 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  12,  1964,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Howard  C.  Brat¬ 
ton,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico, 
Vice  Waldo  H.  Rogers,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen, 
ator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johi 
ston],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Jttr. 
Hrttska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  5,  UKS4,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  on  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1153.  An  act  to  amena  the  Federal  Air¬ 
port  Act  to  extend  the  thfle  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  oUler  purposes;  and 
S.  2455.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  (75  Stat.  612)/is  amended. 


ADDRESSES/  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  Ijtfc.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
APPEI 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were/ ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Apuendix,  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

Address  entitled  “A  Turning  Point  in  Tax 
Policy,”  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
14th  Annual  Midyear  Conference  of  the  Tax 
Executives  Institute,  which  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

Address  delivered  by  Leonard  H.  Goldenson, 
president,  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  before 
the  International  Radio  Television  Executive 
Society,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  March  4,  1964. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

Editorial  entitled  “The  Bill  and  the  Em¬ 
ployer,”  published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  on  March  4,  1964. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  “James  Preston  William¬ 
son,”  published  in  the  Greenville  News, 
March  3,  and  an  editorial  entitled  “J.  P. 
Williamson  Dies,”  published  in  the  Green¬ 
ville  Piedmont,  March  2. 

By  Mr.  BAYH : 

Article  entitled  “The  Courts:  A  Jury  of 
Peers,”  published  in  Newsweek  magazine  on 
January  20,  1964. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 

Article  entitled  “Backing  by  New 
Hampshire  Bankers  Stimulates  Development 
SOf  College,”  published  in  the  February  1964, 
ssue  of  the  Savings  Bank  Journal. 


SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE  SMI" 

HONORED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  ME- 

SERVByOFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre/dent,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to Joe  present 
at  the  midwinter  banquet  ymeeting  of 
the  Reserve  Oil  iters  Association  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1964,  when  on/  of  our  most 
respected  and  distteguUwied  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  Xv6m  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  was  presenj/jL  with  the  ROA’s 
annual  Minute  ManAward.  This  award 
was  made  to  Sofiator  Smith  as  “the 
citizen  who  has/ontributectenost  to  na¬ 
tional  security/  It  was  mosfl^ppropria- 
ate,  Mr.  Pres/lent,  that  the  Reterve  Offi¬ 
cers  Association  of  the  Unite\  States 
should  recognize  Mrs.  Smith  fte  the 
great  co/tributions  she  has  made  wi  our 
nation/  security  program,  both  as  aVe- 
serve/lfficer  and  as  an  important  meny- 
ber/f  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armec., 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

I  was  very  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
with  Senator  Smith’s  address  on  being 
presented  with  the  award.  She  very 
eloquently  and  courageously  denounced 
efforts  to  downgrade  both  the  Congress 
and  the  military  in  a  number  of  ways,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recent  attempts  to  make  an 
issue  out  of  congressional  participation 
in  our  reserve  training  programs.  I 
commend  these  remarks  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  are  seeking  to  tiy  to  bring 
condemnation  instead  of  commendation 
on  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  efforts 
in  service  to  their  country  as  citizen 
soldiers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  outstanding  address  by 
Senator  Smith  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Shudder  To  Think  What  Our  Country 
Would  Have  Done  Without  Our  Reserves 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Margaret  Chas 
Smith,  U.S.  Senator,  February  28,  IS 
upon  receiving  award  from  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Association  of  the  United /tates 
as  the  citizen  who  has  contributed  /host  to 
national  security) 

Major  General  Frank,  officers  and  members 
of  R.O.A.,  distinguished  guests,  vet y  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  and Triends :  I  am 
highly  honored  by  the  Minute  Man  Award. 
I  accept  it  with  great  pride  and  deep  sin¬ 
cerity.  I  shall  always  tre/ure  it — just  as  I 
have  treasured  my  association  with  the  Re¬ 
serve  and  my  legislati/  and  administrative 
efforts  on  the  Reserve/ 

I  am  particularlv/appy  to  have  the  pres¬ 
entation  made  bj/my  good  friend,  Ralph 
Yarborough,  the/istinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  a  Reservist  himself.  Ralph,  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  kindness. 

President /yndon  Baines  Johnson  has  had 
a  distinguijlhed  Reserve  career.  He  was  dec¬ 
orated  ii/world  War  II  as  a  Naval  Reserve 
officer  f/r  heroism  with  the  Silver  Star. 

An  c/e  t  me  be  even  more  specific.  All  dur¬ 
ing  /iis  service  on  Capitol  Hill — in  the 
Ht/se — in  the  Senate — as  Senate  majority 
l/der — as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
less  Investigating  Subcommittee — and  as  the 
’Vice  President— he  remained  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  proudly  and  never  with  any  shame 
or  embarrassment. 

His  predecessor — President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy — was  a  Naval  Reserve  officer  all  during 
the  time  that  he  served  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate— and  he,  too,  was  proud  of  his 
Naval  Reserve  status  which  he  retained  dur¬ 
ing  his  congressional  service. 

And  I  would- be  remiss  if  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  third  Democratic  President — Harry 
S.  Truman — who  proudly  retained  his  status 
as  a  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve  all  during 
the  time  that  he  was  on  Capitol  Hill,  both 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  the  Vice 
President. 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man,  who,  in  his  delightfully  and  character¬ 
istically  frank  manner,  last  year  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  expressed  his  disgust  with  those 
who  contended  there  was  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a  Member  of  Congress  being  in  the 
Reserve.  What  a  refreshing  contrast  he  was 
to  those  of  faintheartedness  when  the  heat 
was  on. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  make  this  praise  one¬ 
sided  and  leave  the  Republicans  out.  I  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Richard  M.  Nixon 
proudly  retained  his  officer  status  in  the 
Taval  Reserve  all  during  the  time  he  served 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
ofteie  Senate,  and  as  the  Vice  President. 

Farther,  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  in  1960 — Henry  Cabot  Lodge — 
proudl\  retained  his  officer  status  in  the 
Army  R^erve  all  during  the-  time  that  he 
served  onNfapitol  Hill  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

In  fact,  Heft^  Cabot  Lodge  personified  the 
spirit  of  Mem^rs  of  Congress  when  he  re¬ 
signed  from  th^ienate  during  World  War 
II — gave  up  his  Senate  seat — to  go  on  active 
duty  for  war  servite.  There  were  several 
others  like  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  and  A1  Vree- 
land  who  did  likewise/ 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  also 
active  reservists  are  makVg  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  national  securitK  Their  attend¬ 
ance  at  drills  furnishes  a  daJlj  testimonial, 
and  inspiration,  to  the  whole  ^Reserve  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  a  contributor  to  theSeubstantial 
prestige  the  Reserve  Forces  have  etened,  not 
only  in  the  Military  Establishment,  but 
throughout  the  national  community ,>R.O. A. 
has  given  significant  support  to  thes^pro- 
grams. 

I  also  should  like  to  compliment  your  : 
ciation  upon  its  vision  in  planning  for  devel- 
opment  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  of  your' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  cotton-wheat\h/ll .  Sen.  Hruska  and  others  introduced 
and  Sen.  Hruska  discussed  bill  to  impos/quotas  on  meat  imports.  Rep.  Beerman 
inserted  article  analyzing  meat-importg<5  sibilation. 


SENATE 


1.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Passed,  53-35,  with  amendments  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat 
bill.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  4410-25,  4444-7,  4449-86 


Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Ellender,  to  end  the  cotton  provisions  in  2  years  rather  than  4,  by 
a  46-43  vote.  pp.  4415-24 

By  Sen.  McClellan,  to  authorize  transfer  of  cotton  allotments  in  case  of 
natural  disaster,  pp.  4470-1 

By  Sen.  Mundt ,  to  authorize  transfer  of  wheat  allotments  in  case  of  natural 
disaster.  p.  4475 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  to  provide  for  cotton  allotments  on  a  baleage  basis 
and  wheat  allotments  on  a  bushelage  basis,  by  a  19-66  vote  pp.  4411-15 

By  Sen.  Ellender,  to  equalize  the  price  of  cotton  to  foreign  users  with  that 
paid  by  domestic  users,  by  a  28-59  vote.  pp.  4445-7,  4449 

By  Sen.  Miller,  to  require  that  advertisements  and  labels  of  imported  meat 
poultry,  and  fish  indicate  their  foreign  origin  (as  amended  by  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Magnuson  to  add  lumber  products),  by  a  34-55  vote.  pp.  4449-54 


By  Sen.  Tower,  to  prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any  other  Government 
agency  from  guaranteeing  payment  of  any  Communist  obligations  in  the  purchase 
of  any  farm  products  and  providing  that  at  least  507.  of  any  farm  products  sold 
to  a  Communist  country  shall  be  shipped  in  U.  S.-flag  vessels,  by  a  36-53  vote 
pp.  4455-9 

By  Sen.  Miller,  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  the  voluntaty  wheat  program, 
by  a  32-56  vote.  pp.  4459-63 

By  Sen.  Tower,  to  strike  out  the  wheat  provisions,  by  a  42-46  vote.  pp. 
4463-9 


Debated  the  following  amendments,  which  were  then  withdrawn: 

By  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  to  require  that  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  commo¬ 
dities  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  for  soft  currencies,  257.  of  the  sales 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  dollars  or  hard  currencies,  and  that  another  257.  shall 

be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Government  at  its  own  discretion,  pp. 
4444-5 


Bayh,  to  provide  for  a  long-range  land  retirement  program,  pp, 


2.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  m5,  Eo/the  use  of  reserved  ( 
oreign  currencies  in  lieus^of  dollars  for  current  expenditures,  pp.  4414-5 


*  L*  Concurred  in  the  ifbuse  amendment^^o  S.  1561,  to  amend  the  Federal 

mp  oyees  ft_ealth  Benefits  ActVincluding  a^jroviaion  to  eliminate  the  dlscrim- 
natron  against  married  female  employees  W no  are  required  to  pay  more  for  their 
health  benefits  protection  than  ar%  marvled  male  employees.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp. \49^-3 

Sen.  Muskie  inserted  an  article  comparing  the  civil  servant’s  position  with 
that  of  a  businessman,  p.  4507  x  x 


4.  PACKAGING.  Sen.  Hart  urged  enactment  of  s\387,  his  bill  to  prohibit  restraints 
°  5rV  carr*-e<*  into  effect  through  the  usVof  unfair  and  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging  or  labeling  certaiyconsumer  commodities,  pp.  4505-6 


5.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2447,  authorize  Interior  to  con¬ 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project.  Wash.  p.y&lO 

Passed  as  reported^.  2493,  to  authorize  Interio^to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  aftd  maintaining  Banks  Lake  and  Pot\les  Reservoir  on  the 
o  um  a  Basin  prefect  for  recreation  purposes  are  nonreimbursable,  pp.  4410-1 


6.  REPORTS.  Received  reports  on  the  ACP  program,  trade  agreem^pts  program,  and 
research  on  desalting  water,  p.  4486  ^ 


7.  LEGISLATIVE^ROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  debate  on  t\  civil  rights 
bill  will/begin  Mon.,  Mar.  9.  p.  4495  ^  S - 


8.  ADJOURNH)  until  Mon.,  Mar.  9.  p,  4509 


HOUSE 


5RESTRY.  The  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  IntWior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  H.  R.  6287  (an  identical  bill  S.  1565,  has  \ 
previously  passed  the  Senate),  to  modernize  timbering  operations  on  the  India* 
reservations  by  permitting  flexibility  in  harvesting  practices  on  unallotted 
lands  on  Indian  reservations,  p.  D179 
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ouse  of  Representatives 

The  House  was  not  In  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Jffarch  9,  1964,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


Senate 


Friday,  March  6,  19( 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  abiding 
peace  of  the  universe,  we  bow  before  Thee 
in  humility  and  reverence.  Breathe  upon 
us  now  Thy  benediction  that  even  though 
the  pathway  our  feet  must  tread  is 
thorny,  we  may  march  on  as  valiant  pil¬ 
grims,  sustained  by  the  confident  as¬ 
surance  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  at  last  the  kingdom  of  Thy 
radiant  love. 

Send  us  forth,  we  beseech  Thee,  on  the^ 
threshold  of  a  new  day,  armed  with  Thi 
power  to  right  wrong,  to  overcome  ejnl 
with  good;  if  need  be  to  suffer  wounds 
and  endure  hardships,  but  in  all  yfings 
to  serve  Thee  bravely,  faithful!^  joy¬ 
fully,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labor 
as  we  kneel  for  Thy  blessing,  Jnou  may- 
est  find  no  blot  upon  our  shield. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer’s^aame  we  ask 
it.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  McGovern,  and  by 
unanimous  consort,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  5, 1964^as  dispensed  with. 


EXECt 


DEFERRED 


IVE  MESSAGE!- 

As  in  Executive  sessic 
The  ACTING  PRESfbENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  thar  Senate  messages 
from  the  PresidentXf  the  United  States 
submitting  sunlfiy  nominations,  which 
were  referred  ty^he  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  >his  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


elusion  of  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  a 
Veterans’  Benefits  Calculator  prepared  by  the 
Veterans’  Affairs  Committee  of  which  two 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Veterans’  Affairs  Committee,  two  thousand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM 


HOUSE 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  thaAfnited  States  submitting  nomina- 
tionf  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
byAfr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


A  nfessage  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney ,\ne  of  its 
r^raing  clerks,  announced  that  Che  House 
id  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions,  in  which  it  request^,  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copiS 
of  a  Veterans’  Benefits  Calculator; 

H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  printing  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  No.  104,  88th  Congress;  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  and  providing  for  additional 
copies. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  29 

Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  Veterans’ 
Benefits  Calculator 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  after  the  con- 


H.  Con.  Res.  247 

Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  print¬ 
ing  additional  copies  of  House  Document 
104,  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  three  hundred  thousand  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  Numbered  104, 
first  session.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  entitled 
“Our  Flag,”  of  which  two  hundred  thousand 
k shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  one  hundred  thousand  shall 
b^for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  266 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printnag  as  a  House  document  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  thenDeclaration  of  Independence,  and 
providing  itor  additional  copies 
Resolved  bitehe  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  comuirring) ,  That  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  as-  amended  to 
January  23,  1964,  together  with  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independent^  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  with  an  inttex,  in  such  form  and 
style  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing;  ana‘U;hat  one  hundred 
and  six  thousand  six  hundred  additional 
copies  be  printed,  of  whicnVeighty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  copra  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
twenty-five  thousand  seven  htuidred  and 
fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  Cbe  Senate. 
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)RRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD 

MrNroWER.  Mr.  President,  referring 
to  my  comments  at  the  top  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  column  on  page  4296  of  the  Record  of 
yesterday, Nj/hat,  in  fact,  I  stated  was 
this: 

Mr.  President  reserving  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  let  me  correct  the  impression  of  the 
distinguished  Semrtor  from  Illinois.  The 
golden  eagle  is  a  wicked  predator.  It  is  the 
bald  eagle  that  is  the  noble  bird  of  our 
Nation  and  no  one  wishes  the  bald  eagle 
ill.  But  the  golden  eaglkis  an  evil  predator. 

I  ask  that  the  Record  i^e  corrected  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDED  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  correction  will  b\made. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH’S  POSITION  ON  THE  HEUSKA 
AMENDMENT  (NO.  434) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  was  absent  from 
the  Senate  for  reasons  of  his  health.  If 
present,  he  would  have  voted  against 
the  Hruska  amendment,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2525,  a  bill 
introduced  by  myself,  which  is  directed 
toward  the  same  problem  as  the  Hruska 
amendment.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  should  receive  the  benefit  of  full 
hearings  and  careful  deliberation  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  prior  to  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  en 
bloc  to  amendments  Nos.  454  and  456, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  upon  which  there  is  a 
limitation  of  1  hour’s  debate,  equally 
divided. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  is  recognized. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  is  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 

WHITESTONE  COULEE  UNIT,  CHIEF 
JOSEPH  DAM  PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr>President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  Ca/ndar  No.  907,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2447. 

The  ACTING  /RESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill yfi\\  be  stated  by  title,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chiee^lerk.  A  bill  (S.  2447)  to 
authorize  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct/  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Whites/ne  Coulee  unit  of  the  Okanogan- 
Similkameen  division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  furnishing  a  new  and  a  supple¬ 
mental  water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  Okanogan  County, 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  exist¬ 
ing  works  serving  a  major  portion  of  these 
lands,  and  for  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  recreation  facilities,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Whitestone 
Coulee  unit  of  the  Okanogan-Similkameen 
division  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902, 
^32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
‘"supplementary  thereto).  The  principal 
arks  of  the  unit  shall  consist  of:  facilities 
to  Anermit  enlargement  and  utilization  of 
Spectacle  Lake  storage;  related  canal  and 
conducts,  diversion  dam,  pumping  plants, 
and  contribution  systems;  and  necessai 
works  imudental  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
expansionNof  the  existing  irrigation  syafem. 

Sec.  2.  Tne  provisions  of  section  2/6  the 
Act  of  July  2\  1954  (68  Stat.  568,  56aj\  shall 
be  applicable  tfe  the  Whitestone  Crnnlee  unit 
of  the  Okanogan-Similkameen  division  of 
the  Chief  JoseplXpam  project/  The  term 
“construction  costal  used  the/in  shall  in¬ 
clude  any  irrigation  Operation^  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costss.  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  period  which  thev/ecretary  finds  it 
proper  to  fund  because  ifcy  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  water  use/  t\pay  during  that 
period. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secre/lry  is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  White a/ne  Coulee \nlt,  to  con¬ 
struct,  operate,  atod  maintain  bfesic  public 
recreation  facilUnes  including  acceskroads,  to 
acquire  or  orirerwise  to  include  w^hin  the 
unit  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  interests 
therein  as  ace  necessary  for  present  or  fttfure 
public  re/eation  use,  and  to  provide\[or 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same 
of  th^water  areas  of  the  unit  in  a  mannel 
coordinated  with  the  other  project  purposes. 
Thar  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
aafeements  with  State  or  local  public  agen- 
les  or  other  public  entities  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  or  additional  develop¬ 
ment  of  unit  lands  or  facilities,  or  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  unit  lands  or  facilities  to  State  Or 
local  agencies  or  other  public  entities  by 
lease,  transfer,  exchange,  or  conveyance, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  best 
promote  their  development  and  operation  in 
the  public  interest  for  recreation  purposes. 
The  costs  of  the  undertakings  described  in 
this  section,  including  costs  of  investigation, 
planning,  Federal  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  an  appropriate  share  of  the  joint 
costs  of  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit,  shall 
be  nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  involved  in  the  Whitestone  Coulee 
unit,  of  the  Okanogan-Similkameen  division 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  $5,325,000 
(April  1960  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  rea¬ 
son  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  construction 
works  of  the  types  involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  indices  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  said  division. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Washington  place  in  the  Record  ex¬ 
planatory  portions  of  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  the  bill,  as  contained 
in  the  report  (No.  938) , 

There  being  no  objection,  ttrfe  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in/he  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  PROJI 

The  Whitestone  Coulee /nit  is  part  of  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  in  Okanogan 
County,  about  10  mile/south  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border.  Existi/g  facilities  of  the 
Whitestone  Coulee  u/it,  which  were  privately 
developed,  now  irrigate  1,830  acres,  mainly 
orchard  lands. 

The  plan  of  development  proposed  in  the 
reclamation  import  includes  a  new  diversion 
dam  on  To/s  Coulee  Creek,  a  canal  and 
siphon  to  carry  the  water  to  Spectacle  Lake — 
a  natural/ake  which  remained  in  the  White¬ 
stone  Coulee  after  the  glaciers  receded — a 
dike  t/  increase  the  active  capacity  of  Spec- 
taciyLake  from  3,800  to  6,250  acre-feet, 
thr^fe  small  pumping  plants,  and  the  rehabil¬ 
itation  and  expansion  of  an  existing  gravity 
"Tstribution  system. 

These  improvements  would  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  future  water  supply  for  the  presently 
irrigated  acreage  and  would  provide  a  full 
supply  for  an  additional  705  acres  of  dry  lands 
which  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  apples. 

Cost  allocation : 

Irrigation - $4,  33^  000 

Repaid  by  water  users _  1, 100,  200 

Repaid  by  power -  3,  237,  800 

N  onr  eimbursable : 

Area  redevelopment _  806,  000 

Fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation -  168,  000 

Total  cost _  5,  312,  000 

Benefit  cost  ratio  50  years  4.9  to  1. 

COMMITTEE  POSITION 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
reconstruction  and  replacement  of  the  de¬ 
teriorated  irrigation  facilities  of  the  White¬ 
stone  Reclamation  District  and  development 
of  additional  storage  facilities  will  not  only 
prevent  a  serious  decline  in  the  local  economy 
but  will  also  provide  a  stimulus  to  further 
rowth  by  extending  irrigation  service  to 
ew  fruit  lands.  The  population  in  the  dis- 
Vt  area  is  about  equally  divided  between 
farr^s  and  small  communities.  The  loss  of 
production  from  presently  irrigated  lands 
which  >vould  result  if  the  present  system  is 
not  reconstructed,  would  not  only  be  dis¬ 
astrous  the  individual  landowners  but 
would  also  T«>preciably  affect  the  economy  of 
the  entire  are 

The  committee  was  also  impressed  with  the 
very  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  reflected  in 
the  feasibility  sfludy.  Questioning  at  the 
hearings  indicated\diat  the  ratio  of  4.9  to  1 
for  a  50-year  period  arf  analysis  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  presented  to\he  committee. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  endorses  the  enactment  of  S.  2447  and 
recommends  its  enactmen^o  the  Senate. 


DETERMINATION  OF  COSTAS  OF  OP¬ 
ERATING  BANKS  LAKE  AND  POT¬ 
HOLES  RESERVOIR,  COLUMBIA 
BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro^ 
ceed  to  consider  Calendar  No.  908,  Sen-’ 
ate  bill  2493. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
vpore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for 
le  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2493) 
to  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  determine  that  certain  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake 
and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes 
are  nonreimbursable. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  theres.  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  ofSthe  bill? 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  fromUhe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsularVA flairs,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  lNjne  5,  after  the 
word  “estimated”,  insert\added” ;  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TSat,  pend¬ 
ing  complete  development  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  Washington,  the  Secretory  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized,  when  estimated 
added  benefits  will  at  least  equal  aaded 
costs,  to  operate  and  maintain  Banks  L^e 
and  Potholes  Reservoir  of  said  project,  fc 
recreational  purposes,  consistent  with  au¬ 
thorized  project  functions,  valid  contracts, 
and  within  limits  of  pump  and  canal  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  that  any  increased  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  filling  of  the  reservoirs 
and  for  maintaining  water  levels  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  recreational  purposes,  including  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting,  as  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  nonreimburse - 
able  and  nonreturnable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  extracts  from  the 
report  (No.  939)  in  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill,  S. 
2493,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In-y 
terior  to  determine  that  certain  costs 
operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  arid 
Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia  Brisin 
project  for  recreational  purposes  ar^ion- 
reimbursable,  having  considered  thy  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments, 
and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  agnended,  do 
pass. 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  tfie  word  “esti¬ 
mated”  insert  the  word  "Eyflded”. 


The  purpose  of  the  hill  is  to  provide  that 
certain  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
Banks  Lake  and  Pojmoles  Reservoir  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreation  pur¬ 
poses  are  nonrejinbursable.  Qualifications 
imposed  by  th^rijill  are  that  the  estimated 
additional  benefits  shall,  at  least,  equal  the 
added  costs  amd  that  the  operation  shall  be 
consistent  ynth  authorized  project  functions, 
valid  contracts,  and  within  limits  of  pump 
and  camfl  capacities.  This  bill  is  intended 
as  an  interim  arrangement  pending  complete 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 
It  testified  that  a  comprehensive  long- 
ra^ge  study  of  total  project  operations  and 
'  Cnefits  is  now  underway. 

Under  the  present  irrigation  operation, 
both  Banks  Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir 
fluctuate  considerably  during  the  year. 


These  fluctuations  are  normal  for  such 
equalizing  and  reregulating  reservoirs  in  an 
irrigation  system,  but  they  have  a  very 
detrimental  effect  upon  recreational  and  fish 
and  wildlife  uses.  There  are  years  when  the 
available  water  supply  and  other  conditions 
would  permit  pumping  additional  water  to 
reduce  reservoir  fluctuations,  but  this  would 
involve  additional  pumping  costs.  Under  the 
present  project  authorization  such  operating 
costs  are  reimbursable.  The  committee  does 
not  believe  it  is  appropriate  or  consistent 
with  longstanding  policy  to  include  such 
costs  in  the  water  charges  of  the  irrigation 
districts. 

The  best  information  available  estimates 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  reduction 
of  reservoir  fluctuations  would  provide  rec- 
creational  benefits  estimated  to  be  $60,000 
for  Banks  Lake  and  $83,000  for  Potholes 
Reservoir,  for  a  total  annual  benefit  at  $143,- 
000.  The  average  annual  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  about  $59,000  for  both  reservoirs  or  an 
overall  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.42  to  1. 

In  view  of  the  present  trend  of  allocating 
an  increased  cost  of  water  facilities  for  rec¬ 
reation  and  wildlife  purposes  the  committee 
in  executive  session  unanimously  endorses 
the  enactment  of  S.  2493. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side  on  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  Chief"  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendments  are 
amendment  Nos.  454  and  456. 

I  believe  these  amendments  can  be 
rather  simply  explained.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  one 
group  that  is  usually  forgotten  in  our 
perennial  debates  on  national  farm 
policy,  and  that  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
bill. 

Too  often  the  debate  on  agricultural 
bills  revolves  around  the  narrow  con¬ 
flicts  among  the  farm  groups  themselves. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  to  give  a  little 
consideration  to  the  taxpaying  con¬ 
sumers  of  our  cities  and  suburbs,  who 
now  represent  a  full  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation’s  entire  population. 

It  is  also  time  to  give  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  farmers  who  want  to  be  left 
alone,  the  farmers  who  want  to  be  on 
their  own,  the  farmers  who  do  not  benefit 
from  the  price  support  programs,  but 
who  have  to  pick  up  the  $2.7  billion  tab 
each  year,  along  with  their  city  and 
suburban  neighbors. 


I  do  not  know  how  many  farmers  of 
this  kind  there  are  in  the  Nation,  but 
their  number  includes  almost  all  the 
farmers  in  New  Jersey,  the  State  I  rep¬ 
resent.  It  does  not  include  a  single  cot¬ 
ton  farmer.  It  includes  a  few  wheat 
farmers.  Very  few  New  Jersey  farmers 
benefit  from  the  support  program. 

I  want  to  support  the  bill.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  farm  programs,  even  though  the 
farmers  of  my  State  receive  little  or  no 
benefit  under  the  program. 

We  are  one  nation,  indivisible.  We 
know  that  the  farm  program  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  amendments  are  designed  to 
make  the  farm  program  realistic  in  terms 
of  its  objectives. 

The  amendments  are  designed  to  close 
a  loophole  in  our  farm  laws  that  costs 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  a  loophole  that  has 
saddled  our  Nation  with  the  most  stag¬ 
gering  surpluses  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  our  country  is 
our  productivity  in  agriculture.  But 
there  can  be  no  gains  without  the  burden 
of  painful  surpluses.  The  loophole  of 
which  I  speak  is  the  policy  of  controlling 
farm  production  by  acres  instead  of  units 
of  the  commodity — in  the  present  case, 
bales  of  cotton  and  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  supply  of  acres  needed  to  meet  the 
Nation’s  demand.  The  farmers  then 
pour  on  the  fertilizer  to  increase  the 
yield  per  acre.  The  Government  is  then 
obligated  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  re¬ 
sulting  surplus,  and  also  to  store  the 
commodity  in  warehouses.  The  poor  tax¬ 
payer  is  obligated  to  pay  the  bill. 

That  loophole  cannot  continue  much 
longer.  My  amendments  would  move 
toward  the  only  fair  solution.  They 
would  give  ample  time  for  the  adjustment 
in  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  because  the 
pending  bill  proposes  only  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram,  amendment  No.  456  would  merely 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
study  the  problem  and  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  he  deems  feasible  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  convert  production  controls  on 
wheat  from  an  acreage  to  a  bushel  basis. 

The  situation  in  relation  to  wheat  is  a 
little  different  from  that  in  relation  to 
cotton.  There  are  both  acreage  and 
bushel  controls,  but  such  controls  are  not 
effective  because  far  more  bushels  are 
produced  than  are  certificated  under  the 
program.  But  in  the  case  of  cotton  the 
amendment  would  make  no  change  for 
the  first  2  years.  In  the  third  year 
the  price  support  subsidies  given  to  any 
farmer  would  be  based  on  a  baleage  allot¬ 
ment  rather  than  an  acreage  allotment. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  amendment 
would  work. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  a  national  cotton  al¬ 
lotment  based  upon  the  number  of  acres 
he  estimates  will  be  needed  to  meet  our 
domestic  and  export  consumption.  Each 
farmer,  based  upon  his  record  of  acreage 
history  is  then  allotted  a  certain  number 
of  acres  as  his  percentage  of  the  national 
allotment.  Assume  that  a  farmer  is  al¬ 
lotted  1,000  acres.  That  represents  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  national  total. 
Let  us  say  that  his  normal  yield  as  pres¬ 
ently  computed  is  one  bale  per  acre. 
Starting  in  1966  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  instead  of  estimating  the  number 
of  acres  needed  to  meet  our  domestic 
consumption  and  export  needs,  would 
base  his  national  allotment  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bales  needed  to  meet  our  domestic 
consumption  and  our  export  needs. 

The  farmer,  instead  of  receiving  his 
percentage  of  the  total  in  acres,  would 
receive  a  corresponding  percentage  of 
the  national  allotment,  and  it  would  be 
stated  in  terms  of  bales.  Thus  the 
amendment  would  make  no  change  in  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  market  in  relation 
to  other  farmers. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
pose  absolutely  no  hardship  on  anyone 
if — and  I  stress  the  word  “if” — we  have 
been  planting  the  correct  number  of 
acres  needed  to  meet  our  domestic  and 
export  needs.  If  we  were  planting  the 
correct  number  of  acres  nationally,  the 
farmer,  in  my  illustration,  who  had  been 
receiving  an  allotment  of  1,000  acres 
would  receive  an  allotment  of  1,000  bales 
based  on  his  normal  yield  of  one  bale 
to  an  acre.  Of  course,  if  we  have  been 
planting  too  many  acres — and  the  bulg¬ 
ing  warehouses  of  surplus  cotton  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  have  been — the  conversion 
from  an  acreage  to  a  baled  allotment 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  downward  in 
the  third  year,  so  that  the  farmer  could 
receive  price  support  subsidies  only  on 
the  baleage  needed  to  meet  our  domestic 
and  export  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  are 
fair,  workable,  and  just.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  strongly  opposed.  We 
all  know  that  in  theory  if  we  are  to  have 
price  support  subsidies  to  maintain  the 
farmers’  income,  we  must  have  controlled 
production  to  keep  supply  and  demand 
in  balance. 

That  is,  of  course,  the  quid  pro  quo 
in  the  program. 

In  reality,  the  farmers  would  like  to 
enjoy  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — 
large  subsidies  from  the  Government, 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  but  no 
Government  meddling  in  their  business. 
The  acreage  control  loophole  goes  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  that  objective,  be¬ 
cause  farmers  have  been  able  to  cripple 
the  effectiveness  of  acreage  controls  by 
rapidly  increasing  their  yields. 

As  President  Johnson  in  his  agricul¬ 
tural  message  to  Congress  in  January 
stated: 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  1963  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  was  held  to  the  statutory  minimum, 
sharply  increased  farm  yields  *  *  *  have 
caused  a  sharp  rise  in  the  inventories  of 
cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  carryover  on  August  1  will 
be  almost  2  million  bales  higher  than  it  was 
last  year — adding  over  $300  million  to  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  program. 

As  I  understand,  the  total  carryover 
or  surplus  is  now  at  the  staggering  level 
of  14  million  bales  of  cotton.  That  is  a 
great  deal  of  cotton.  If  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  were  to  come  to  an  absolute  halt, 
that  quantity  would  be  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  Nation  for  almost 
2  years. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  yields  in 
cotton,  as  with  other  commodities,  are 
increasing  all  the  time.  In  1866  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  in  cotton  was  120  pounds  an 
acre. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  an  industrial 
State  on  the  fine  work  he  has  done  for 
agriculture.  I  wish  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  had  his  figures  correct  when  he 
spoke  about  the  cotton  carryover  and 
the  length  of  time  that  cotton  stocks 
would  be  sufficient  for  consumption  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
always  happy  to  be  advised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  about  any  errors  of 
which  I  might  be  guilty.  The  figures  I 
use  are  not  mine  in  the  sense  that 
I  went  to  the  warehouses  and  counted.  I 
must  rely  on  those  who  do  the  counting. 
In  the  present  case  the  figures  came  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
show  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  cot¬ 
ton  year  the  total  of  both  free  stocks  of 
cotton  held  by  the  mills  and  those  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  under  13  million  bales.  To  meet  our 
annual  domestic  and  export  require¬ 
ments  14  million  to  15  million  bales  are 
required — not  for  the  2  years  to  which 
my  friend  has  referred.  We  do  not  have 
enough  for  1  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  dis¬ 
like  to  be  in  position  in  which  we  are  a 
few  million  apart.  I  understood  that  we 
would  need  for  domestic  consumption 
about  8  million  bales  a  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  About  8.5  million 
bales;  and  5  million  bales  for  export.  In 
some  years  the  quantity  would  be  less 
than  that.  Some  years  it  would  be  more. 
As  a  rule,  it  would  be  about  5  million 
bales. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
can  estimate  rather  accurately  our  an¬ 
nual  needs  in  terms  of  bales,  because  we 
know  what  an  acre  will  produce  in  terms 
of  pounds  of  cotton.  We  know  how  many 
pounds  go  into  a  bale.  Is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator  re¬ 
peat  his  question  so  that  I  may  have  it 
clearly  in  mind? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Can 
we  not  estimate  our  annual  needs  for 
cotton,  domestic,  and  export,  in  terms 
of  bales? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bill  is  a  pack¬ 
age  which,  in  time,  would  place  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  on  its  own  feet  without 
subsidies  from  the  Government.  It 
would  place  the  industry  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  condition.  In  the  future,  if  the  bill 
is  enacted,  much  more  cotton  will  be 
consumed  by  domestic  mills  than  has 
been  consumed  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amendment  would  not  disturb  that  sit¬ 
uation  at  all.  Two  years  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how 
many  bales  would  be  needed  each  year. 
Then  the  control  would  be  established  in 
terms  of  bales  rather  than  acreage,  and 


the  program  would  be  on  an  effective 
and  reliable  basis  rather  than  an  open- 
end  basis,  as  is  the  case  with  acreage, 
because  productivity  increases,  and  the 
additional  production  merely  goes  to 
surplus. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
program.  I  agree  that  our  Nation  needs 
a  farm  program  that  will  shore  up  the 
farm  economy.  If  we  do  not  have  such 
a  program,  and  the  farm  economy  falters 
into  a  depression,  we  know  that  we  shall 
all  follow  the  farm  economy  into  a  de¬ 
pression. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  very  few  farms  that  would 
benefit  from  the  program.  But  I  wish  to 
vote  for  it.  I  wish  to  try  to  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  that  when  we  say  we 
desire  to  give  subsidies  on  the  basis  of 
controlled  production,  we  are  in  fact  ef¬ 
fectively  controlling  production. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  At  the  end  of  the 
program  we  expect  the  industry  to  be 
on  its  feet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  At 
the  end  of  the  program? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  expect  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  will  be 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  reelected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  shall  finish  my  statement,  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  any  questions 
that  Senators  may  have  on  the  merits  of 
my  amendments. 

I  was  trying  to  develop  the  point  con¬ 
cerning  the  remarkable  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  cotton. 

In  1866 — a  little  less  than  100  years 
ago — the  average  yield  in  cotton  was  120 
pounds  an  acre.  In  1940,  it  was  300 
pounds  an  acre.  In  1955  it  was  400 
pounds  an  acres.  In  1963  it  was  524 
pounds  an  acre,  or  better  than  a  bale  an 
acre.  This  is  a  remarkable  increase — 
one  of  the  great  prides  of  our  Nation. 

When  Khrushchev  visited  America 
in  1959,  we  know  that  he  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  our  agricultural  productivity. 
Let  us  continue  to  be  proud  of  it.  But, 
also,  let  us  not  have  sui’pluses  that  drain 
away  our  national  energy.  Let  not  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay 
to  fill  warehouse  after  warehouse  with 
the  unproductive  stored  products  of  our 
magnificent  agriculture. 

In  wheat,  the  yields  in  the  mid-1950’s 
averaged  about  15  bushes  an  acre,  rising 
to  20  bushels  in  1956.  In  1963,  the  yield 
exceeded  25  bushels  an  acre.  The  same 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  commodity. 

For  this  reason,  any  farm  program 
based  on  a  system  of  acreage  controls  is 
bound  to  become  obsolete.  It  is  bound  to 
become  costly  to  the  taxpayer.  The  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  is  now  $800  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  pass  a  bill  I  was  proud  to  spon¬ 
sor,  to  authorize  just  $75  million  the  1st 
year  to  help  our  cities  cope  with  their 
staggering  traffic  jams  by  improving  es¬ 
sential  rail  and  bus  commuter  service. 
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We  should  pause  and  consider  the  irony 
of  the  comparison:  $800  million  for  cot¬ 
ton  and  $75  million  to  get  our  teeming 
metropolitan  populace  to  work  on  time. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  crushing  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  cities  and  suburbs — 
slums,  traffic  jams,  inadequate  schools, 
juvenile  delinquency,  water  pollution, 
lack  of  parks — I  wonder  how  long  Con¬ 
gress  can  continue  to  pour  billions  of 
dollars  into  a  ever-diminishing  part  of 
our  population  and  neglect  the  urgent 
needs  facing  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

I  recognize  that  our  farmers  have  spe¬ 
cial  problems  that  need  attention  and 
help.  I  recognize  that  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  and  the  national  economy  are  in¬ 
tertwined,  that  we  cannot  apply  the  meat 
ax  to  agriculture  without  harming  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  asking  Congress  to  stampede 
over  the  farmers  to  please  the  city  and 
suburban  dwellers. 

That  is  why  I  anticipate  voting  for 
passage  of  this  farm  bill,  because  I  think 
the  farmers  do  have  a  problem  and  that 
the  consequences  of  not  passing  this 
legislation  would  be  worse  for  the  Nation 
than  any  defects  in  the  farm  bill  before 
us.  I  think  the  bill  may  still  make  some 
progress  toward  sanity  in  cotton  and 
wheat  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  suggests  that  the  program  will 
bring  us  to  a  road  that  will  lead  us  out  of 
a  national  governmental  farm  program. 
Let  us  indeed  hope  with  him  that  that 
will  be  true. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  make  this  legis¬ 
lation  more  effective  and  treat  the  tax- 
paying  consumer  fairly. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  taxpayer 
to  continue  paying  large  price  support 
subsidies  to  the  farmers,  then  the  people 
who  live  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  have 
the  right  to  expect  and  demand  that 
production  controls  will  be  effective  and 
not  illusory. 

They  have  a  right  to  a  farm  policy 
that  does  not  result  in  countless  bulging 
warehouses  filled  with  surpluses  that  are 
destined  to  rot  away  at  the  expense  of 
those  taxpayers. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  agree, 
and  adopt  the  amendments  I  have  pro¬ 
posed. 

When  the  final  roll  is  called  and  I  shall 
be  voting  for  a  national  farm  program 
that  has  no  immediate,  beneficial  effect 
on  the  6  million  people  in  the  State  that 
I  am  proud  to  represent,  I  will  still  be 
able  to  go  back  to  New  Jersey  along  about 
8  o’clock  this  evening,  perhaps,  and  say 
that  I  voted  for  a  better  Nation  by  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  farm  bill.  That  is  what  I 
wish  to  do.  But  if  we  are  to  have  con¬ 
trols,  let  them  be  effective,  and  not 
illusory  in  terms  of  commodities;  in 
terms  of  cotton,  let  its  measure  be  the 
bale,  in  terms  of  wheat,  the  bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  I  warmly 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  strong  support  he  has  always 
given  to  programs  in  the  interest  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  farming  sections  of  the  country 
sometimes  get  the  impression  that  their 
friends  along  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
not  too  deeply  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  the  economy  of  the  farm 
States;  but  that  is  not  true  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 


who  has  always  recognized  that  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  healthy  agriculture  is  in  the 
best  interests  not  only  of  the  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  country,  but  also  in  the  best 
interetss  of  the  great  industrial  States 
of  the  kind  that  he  represents.  This  is 
true  because  any  drop  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South, 
or  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  West  is, 
of  course,  a  direct  threat  to  the  indus¬ 
tries  along  the  seacoast  in  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  that 
depend  on  farm  mai'kets  for  the  sale  of 
the  products  which  they  manufacture. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  bi’oad 
view  he  takes  on  this  question. 

I  also  commend  him  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  he  has  provided  on  the  projects  that 
ai'e  directly  related  to  the  welfare  of 
his  State.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  I 
was  among  those  from  the  farm  com¬ 
munity  who  supported  his  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  transportation  systems  of  our 
great  cities,  to  improve  the  manpower 
ti’aining  programs  of  industrial  workers, 
and  also  to  provide  opportunities  for 
many  of  our  young  people  walking  the 
streets  of  cities  without  jobs. 

I  did  that  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  suppoi'ts  a 
strong  agi'icultural  program;  that  is  be¬ 
cause  the  farm  people  of  any  State  can¬ 
not  sell  the  things  which  they  produce  for 
a  fair  price  if  there  are  not  prosperous 
workers  and  prosperous  people  living  in 
the  nonfarming  sections  of  the  country. 

As  for  the  amendments  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  he  wants  to  see  surpluses  brought 
under  control.  That  is  the  motive  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is  han¬ 
dling  the  cotton  bill,  myself,  and  other 
members  of  the  Agriculture  and  Foresti’y 
Coixrmittee.  That  is  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi'om  Mississippi? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  There  is  only  one  way  to  place 
cotton  on  a  competitive  basis  with  for¬ 
eign  production,  and  that  is  to  inci’ease 
the  per  acre  production  and  lower  the 
unit  cost.  I  think  the  amendment  would 
destroy  that  concept  by  increasing  the 
unit  cost.  The  bill  places  cotton  where 
it  can  compete  with  foreign-gi-own  cot¬ 
ton.  We  must  increase  the  per-acre  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  also  agree  that  however  meri¬ 
torious  the  pi’oposal  might  be,  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 
No  hearings  have  been  held  befoi-e  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  the  subject,  and  we  are  up  against  a 
time  factor  on  the  bill,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly.  We  are  really  in  a  race 
against  the  faimer’s  planting  drill.  We 
must  enact  the  legislation  right  away  if 
it  is  to  be  effective  in  time  to  be  helpful 
in  connection  with  the  1964  crops. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  the  committee  could  look  into 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  it  is  a  controversial  question. 


People  feel  strongly  about  it.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  supporters  for  his  proposal.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  people  are  strongly 
against  it.  If  we  add  another  controver¬ 
sial  feature  to  the  pending  bill,  I  believe 
the  chances  are  that  we  may  drag  the 
whole  bill  down  to  defeat.  I  know  the 
Senator  does  not  wish  that  to  happen, 
because  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  basic  legislation;  but  by  adding 
controversial  amendments,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  they  may  be,  we  may 
bring  about  a  condition  that  the  Senator 
feai's;  namely,  the  uncontrolled  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  cotton.  While  the 
Senator  has  a  point  that  needs  to  be 
evaluated  by  the  committee,  and  needs 
to  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
consider  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
to  be  a  good  neighbor.  His  office  door 
and  my  office  door  are  opposite  each 
other  in  the  office  building.  We  are  in 
philosophical  harmony  on  most  public 
questions.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senator  comes  from  a  predominantly 
agricultural  State. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei'sey.  I 
come  from  a  State  which  has  the  great¬ 
est  density  population  of  all  the  50 
States.  It  is  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Very  frequently  we  see  our  national 
problems  and  our  national  opportunities 
through  the  same  philosophical  eyes.  I 
dislike  to  appear  to  be  a  bad  neighbor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  never  a  bad  neighbor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  this  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  little  amendments  will 
really  sink  this  great  farm  ship.  The 
cotton  amendment  would  not  go  into 
effect  for  2  years,  anyway.  If  we  ought 
to  have  controls,  let  us  have  controls  on 
a  baleage  basis,  instead  of  on  an  acre¬ 
age  basis.  In  terms  of  wheat,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  study  the 
feasibility  of  putting  the  wheat  program 
entirely  on  a  bushelage  control  basis. 

These  are  mild  and  moderate  amend¬ 
ments.  I  suggest  in  the  most  friendly 
way  to  my  good  friend  from  South  Dako¬ 
ta  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  debate 
on  the  pending  bill,  that  he  agree  to 
take  these  amendments  to  conference. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  desire  to  use  this  forum  for  the 
purpose  he  has  announced.  It  is  proper 
that  he  stress  the  need  for  the  control  of 
production.  However,  I  point  out  to 
him  that  this  is  a  highly  controversial 
proposal.  It  is  one  which  would  provoke 
vigorous  debate,  not  only  in  the  Senate, 
but  also  in  the  other  body.  It  is  one 
which  has  not  been  carefully  evaluated 
by  the  legislative  committees.  Many 
other  amendments  will  be  offered  which 
are  meritorious.  However,  we  are  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  debate  and  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  pending  bill.  I  shai’e 
the  Senator’s  hope  that  he  can  be  on 
his  way  home  by  8  o’clock  tonight,  in  the 
knowledge  that  that  a  strong  farm  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
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Much  as  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
stand  with  him  on  his  amendments,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  so,  in  the  interest 
of  expeditious  handling  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  look 
at  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  with 
much  more  confidence  than  I  do  at  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  because  I 
believe  I  voted  against  him  on  tobacco. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Everyone  makes  mistakes.  I  shall  not 
hold  that  against  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  has 
said,  The  concept  of  pounds,  bushels, 
and  bales  is  not  new. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Exactly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.! 
However,  it  is  highly  controversial.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the 
pending  bill  by  producers,  warehouse¬ 
men,  and  everyone  else  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  result  does  not  please  everyone, 
by  any  means.  Many  persons  had  dif¬ 
ferences  about  it,  and  many  had  ideas 
that  they  felt  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  House 
would  not  accept  his  amendments,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  been  possible  to  get 
a  bill  like  that  through  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  House  in  previous 
years. 

A  few  years  ago  a  good  friend  of  mine,: 
who  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  pro¬ 
posed  the  poundage  basis  on  tobacco. 
He  was  met  with  a  terrific  flareup  from 
the  farmers  in  our  State. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  what 
the  Senator  has  proposed.  Sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posal  seriously,  because  with  modern 
fertilization,  weed  killers,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  acres  no  longer  provide  a  fair 
evaluation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
acreage  concept  is  no  longer  a  reliable 
measure  of  the  amount  of  the  product. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  everyone.  Every¬ 
one  works  on  the  same  basis.  There  is 
nothing  unfair  about  it.  I  should  dis¬ 
like  to  see  the  amendments  adopted,  for 
the  reason  that  they  would  completely 
stymie  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  it  could 
not  be  passed.  For  the  same  reason,  al¬ 
though  I  was  sympathetic  toward  the 
cattle  amendment  that  was  offered  yes¬ 
terday,  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  I  was  afraid 
that  if  we  injected  it  into  the  bill  we 
would  have  no  bill.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
not  be  burdened  with  any  more  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  a  2-year  pro¬ 
vision.  We  are  discussing  a  4-year  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  pending  bill.  Two  years 
would  not  give  the  program  time  to  op¬ 
erate  and  furnish  a  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  of  experience. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  was  speaking 
about  the  wheat  program  when  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  2-year  concept. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  First, 
for  wheat,  it  is  a  2-year  program.  All 


the  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
direct  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  putting  the  pro¬ 
gram  entirely  on  a  bushel  basis.  The 
cotton  amendment  refers  to  a  4-year 
program.  During  the  first  2  years  it 
would  remain  on  the  acreage  basis.  We 
would  gain  some  experience.  In  the  last 
2  years  it  would  go  on  a  bale  basis. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  like  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  However,  I 
believe  its  adoption  would  disrupt  the 
whole  basis  of  control,  and  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  BALANCE -OF- 

PAYMENTS  POSITION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
tside  the  time  limitation,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  903, y 
S.  21B§.  It  has  been  cleared  on  botfc 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The/bill 
will  be  stared  by  title  for  the  inforrpation 
of  the  Senate 

The  Legis^ive  Clerk.  A./bi\\  (S. 
2115)  to  imprVe  the  balan^e-of-pay- 
ments  position  o\  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  us)i  of  reserve  foreign 
%  currencies  in  lieu  o:\dolJflrs  for  current 
expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  Of  RlCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pjresen\consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  nd  objection,\he  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted^)  insert  in  the  Record  atsthis 
point  excerpts  from  the  report  covering 
its  legislative  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts'1 
weiie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
apuollows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  use  any  authorized  foreign 
currencies  held  by  the  United  States  which 
have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set  aside 
for  specified  programs  or  activities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Government.  The  bill  would 
require  that  reimbursement  must  be  made 
to  the  Treasury  from  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  agency  seeking  the  funds  and 
foreign  currencies  so  used  must  be  replaced 
when  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
originally  reserved  or  set  aside. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

S.  2115  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
September  4,  1963.  Comments  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agencies  were  requested:  Treasury, 
State,  Agriculture,  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  All 
of  these  agencies  have  submitted  favorable 
reports. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  bill  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted  in  section  508  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  of  1964,  approved  De¬ 
cember  31,  1963  (Public  Law  88-257),  an 
'identical  provision  applicable  during  fiscal 
year  1964  on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
set  forth  in  House  Document  No.  134,  88th 


Congress.  Accordingly,  S.  2115  would  do  no 
more  than  to  make  permanent  a  principle  al¬ 
ready  enacted  into  law  for  fiscal  year  196 
No  objections  to  the  bill  have  been  brougl 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  statea(ent 
made  by  Senator  Boggs  when  he  Lntrafmced 
S.  2115  explains  clearly  the  way  thybill  is 
intended  to  operate: 

If  we  had  a  million  lire  in. an  Indian  bank 
and  the  money  was  earmarked  /or  an  edu¬ 
cational  exchange  program,  foyinstance,  the 
lire  would  simply  lie  there  uptil  a  program 
was  begun  requiring  use  o^the  lire. 

Under  the  change  I  pronj<se,  the  disbursing 
officer  attached  to  our  Italian  Embassy  could 
draw  out  that  money  t/ pay  authorized  U.S. 
obligations.  Whether  he  drew  out  100,000 
lire  or  500,000  lire,  oar  the  whole  amount,  the 
educational  exch^ge  program  in  question 
would  still  be  credited  with  1  million  lire  on 
U.S.  Treasury  JJooks.  When  the  program 
needed  the  nfoney,  it  would  be  provided 
either  from  Jnre  on  hand  or  lire  purchased 
with  dolla 

The  Entfbassy,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  ha^T  its  account  lessened  by  the  amount 
of  liry'spent.  The  net  effect  of  this  book- 
keepjflg  and  banking  interchange  would  be 
to  lose  the  available  foreign  funds  and  keep 
U/S.  dollars  in  U.S.  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  * 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows:  ‘ 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  for¬ 
eign  currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set 
aside  for  specified  programs  or  activities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Government  may  be  used 
by  Federal  agencies  for  any  authorized  pur¬ 
pose,  except  ( 1 )  that  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  from  applicable  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  agency  concerned,  and  (2) 
that  any  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall  be 
replaced  when  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  originally  reserved  or  set  aside. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to 
pass  my  bill,  S.  2115,  which  will  help  im¬ 
prove  the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States  by  permitting  the 
ise  of  reserved  foreign  currencies  in  lieu 
‘  dollars. 

also  appreciate  very  much  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  who  is  chair¬ 
man  orslhe  International  Finance  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  well  as  the  cooperation 
of  the  committee  chairman  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]. 

I  would  alsoSlike  to  thank  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  chief  of\taff,  Mr.  Hale,  for  his 
assistance. 

Since  I  introducecNs.  2115  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  public  worke  appropriation — 
Public  Law  88-257 — hits  been  enacted, 
and  it  contains  a  provision  which  carries 
out  for  fiscal  1964  the  identical  intent  of 
my  bill. 

Passage  of  S.  2115,  then.Nvill  make 
permanent  a  principle  alreadj\enacted 
into  law. 

Until  this  bookkeeping  and  banking 
change  came  about,  foreign  currencies 
were  required  to  be  physically  set  aside 
in  foreign  banks  under  various  internal 
tional  programs. 

Since  our  disbursing  officers  in  these 
countries  were  not  able  to  use  the  re- 
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served  moneys,  they  had  to  use  dollars  to 
buy  local  currencies.  This  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  course,  affected  our  bal- 
ahce-of-payments  situation. 

Under  this  new  system  the  Treasury 
keepk  tracks  of  the  amounts  of  foreign 
currencies  reserved  for  specific  programs 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Williams  amendments,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc, 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engel]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  66,  as  follows : 

[No.  62  Leg.] 

YEAS— 19 


Bartlett 

Douglas 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hart 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Church 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Clark 

McIntyre 

Dodd 

Moss 

NAYS— 66 

Aiken 

Holland 

Morton 

Allott 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Beall 

Javits 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Scott 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Mechem 

Tower 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Walters 

Hayden 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Brewster 

Engle 

McNamara 

Cooper 

Fulbright 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Dominick 

Humphrey 

Smathers 

Edmondson 

Kuchel 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  were  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  439,  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  on  page  8,  in  line  11, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “July  31, 1968” 
and  insert  “July  31, 1966”. 

On  page  8,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
“July  31,  1968”  and  insert  “July  31, 
1966”. 

On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  “1964, 

1965,  1966,  and  1967”  and  insert  “1964 
and  1965”. 

On  page  12,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
“1964,  1965,  1966,  and  1967”  and  insert 
“1964  and  1965”. 

On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  “1965, 

1966,  and  1967  crops”  and  insert  “1965 
crop”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


but  instead  of  the  money  gathering  dust 
before  it  ban  be  put  to  use,  it  is  available 
immediately  for  current  U.S.  expendi¬ 
tures.  \ 

During  the  >first  fiscal  year  that  this 
new  arrangement  is  in  effect,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  is  expected  to 
be  improved  by  between  $35  and  $40  mil¬ 
lion.  Approximate^  $75  million  in  these 
reserved  currencies  became  available  for 
use  with  institution  of  the  new  procedure 
as  of  January  1.  \ 

France  is  one  country  \here  some  $5 
million  in  reserved  francs  became  avail¬ 
able  for  use,  for  instance.  \ 

Again  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senate  for  passage  of  this\ill. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
not  affect  any  provision  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  with  the  exception  of  its 
time  limitation. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  the 
cotton  provision  is  to  be  effective  for  4 
years.  My  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  would  make  the  program  ef¬ 
fective  for  2  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  arguments 
I  have  heretofore  made  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  provisions  of  this  measure;  I  am 
sure  they  are  well  known  to  Senators. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  cotton  provision,  as 
written,  because  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  takes  a  new  direction,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  price 
supports. 

The  program,  with  its  consequent  bur¬ 
den  on  the  Government  to  carrying  the 
cost  in  order  to  relieve  the  textile  mills, 
permitting  them  to  buy  cotton  at  the 
same  price  as  foreign  users  pay,  is  a 
brandnew  program.  For  that  reason  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  program  within  2  years  instead  of  the 
4  years  provided  in  the  committee 
amendment.  I  therefore  ask  that  the 
bill  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  effective  for  2  years.  That  period 
of  time  would  be  the  same  as  now  pre¬ 
vails  for  the  wheat  program.  The  wheat 
program  now  before  the  Senate  would 
extend  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The 
amendment  would  make  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  cotton  program  end  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  Congress  could  look 
into  both  subjects  further. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  he  and  I  do  not  see  eye-to-eye  on 
the  merits  of  the  cotton  proposal.  But 
I  certainly  approve  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  time  during  which  the  proposed  new 
program  should  run  be  reduced  from 
4  years  to  2  years.  If  it  proves  to  be  a 
desirable  program,  it  can  be  speedily  re¬ 
newed  and  extended.  If  the  program 
shows  itself  to  be  overexpensive — and  I 
realize  that  Senators  are  not  of  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
gram — or  if  other  objections  are  revealed, 
it  need  not  be  renewed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another 
point  of  view  which  we  might  well  con¬ 
sider.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  program  come  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  again  in  a  presidential  election 
year.  We  are  pressed  to  do  the  necessary 
housekeeping  things  that  have  to  be  done 
for  the  Government.  We  must  never¬ 
theless  consider  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  4-year  period  allowed 
by  the  bill  would  mean  that  we  might  be 
in  a  similar  situation  4  years  from  now. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  adopted.  I  make 
that  statement  from  a  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  viewpoint  from  that  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  on  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  trying  out  the  program.  My  own  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  injustice  done  to  the 
processors  who  handle  cotton  is  so  great 
as  a  result  of  the  large  difference  in  price 
between  what  they  are  required  to  pay 
for  their  cotton  and  what  their  competi- 
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tors  offshore  have  to  pay  that  we  must 
do  something  now — speedily — to  prevent 
more  of  the  processors  from  going  out 
of  business.  The  Senator  knows  that 
hundreds  have  gone  out  of  business  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Irrespective  of  any  differences  between 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  myself 
on  the  general  approach,  I  believe  he  is 
very  wise  to  try  to  confine  this  new,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  untried  program  to  a  2-year 
period.  I  therefore  strongly  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  suggested  that  the  programs 
related  to  wheat  and  cotton  cover  the 
same  period  of  time.  He  said  that  he 
would  like  to  look  over  both  programs 
after  they  have  operated  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  extend  the  wheat  program  to  3 
years.  The  bill  now  provides  that  the 
cotton  program  would  extend  over  a 
period  of  4  years  and  the  wheat  program 
a  period  of  2  years.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  equal¬ 
ize  the  period  of  time  in  which  both 
programs  would  operate,  so  that  he,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  could  take  a  look 
at  them  at  the  end  of  2  years.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  fair  to  permit  the 
wheat  program  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
2  years  and  the  cotton  program  4  years. 
The  amendment  would  equalize  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Therefore,  with  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  he 
has  stated  publicly  and  privately,  that  he 
ahd  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man  would  look  at  the  programs  after 
a  2-year  period  of  operation  and  see  how 
they  have  worked,  I  favor  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  2  years  we  can  learn  how  the  program 
has  been  working.  That  applies  also  to 
the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  wheat  also. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
We  can  then  take  another  look  at  both 
programs.  I  give  the  Senator  that  as¬ 
surance.  I  hope  I  shall  still  be  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  so,  too.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
be  back  in  the  Senate,  too.  I  hope  that 
all  of  us  will  still  be  here.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign 
committee,  I  predict  that  all  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  here  now  will  be 
here  then. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  very  great  appreciation  for  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  hope  that  his  prediction  will 
prove  completely  true,  not  only  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but 
also  other  Senators  who  are  running  for 
election. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who 
ought  to  be  back  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  whom  I  ordinarily 
follow  on  questions  related  to  agriculture, 
will  be  rejected.  For  approximately  8 
years  the  textile  industry  has  been  ap¬ 
plying  in  vain  to  both  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  some  measure  of  relief  from  an 
economic  dislocation  which  causes  it 
acute  financial  suffering.  That  economic 
dislocation  was  caused  by  the  act  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  expire  in  2  years,  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  provides,  the  textile  industry  would 
be  put  back  in  the  same  position  in  which 
it  was  before.  It  might  then  be  required 
to  fight  for  8  or  10  more  years  to  obtain 
any  kind  of  relief  from  an  economic  dis¬ 
location  perpetrated  upon  it  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  itself. 

So  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment  and 
let  the  program  be  extended  for  a  4-year 
period. 

If  the  program  should  be  extended  for 
2  years  and  prove  unwise,  Congress 
might  take  no  affirmative  action  what¬ 
ever  to  relieve  the  textile  industry  from 
an  economic  dislocation  caused  by  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  But  if  the 
program  should  be  extended  for  a  4-year 
period,  and  prove  unwise  within  that 
time,  some  affirmative  action  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  certain.  The  amendment 
would  make  the  time  period  too  short, 
prevent  the  textile  industry  from  making 
long-range  plans. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  for  those 
reasons— the  uncertainty  which  would 
result  in  the  planning  of  the  operations 
of  the  textile  industry  within  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  and  the  possibility — indeed, 
the  probability — that  the  proposal  might 
result  in  giving  nothing  except  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  for  an  economic  dislocation 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government  it¬ 
self,  the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  a  minute  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  would  both  the  subsidy  to  the  ex¬ 
porter  of  cotton  and  the  subsidy  now 
contemplated  under  the  bill  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  cotton  producer  end  at  the  same 
time,  or  would  there  be  a  situation  in 
which  one  program  would  remain  and 
the  other  would  end? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  situation  would 
be  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  one 
would  remain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  con¬ 
sider  ending  both  programs  'at  the  same 
time,  within  2  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  program  per¬ 
taining  to  foreign  purchases  is  more  or 
less  permanent  law.  It  was  enacted  in 
1956.  It  would  be  necessary  to  change 
the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  could  be  done  under 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  it  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  con¬ 
sider  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  I  would. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  would? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would.  The  en¬ 
tire  cotton  problem  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  re¬ 
vise  his  amendment  to  provide  that  both 
subsidies  end  in  2  years?  I  would  com¬ 
mend  such  a  move  as  a  very  valid  effort 
to  arrive  at  some  solution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  broadened  to  that 
extent  at  the  present  moment.  The  act 
would  have  to  be  amended.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  both  subjects  could  be 
studied  at  the  same  time.  My  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  pleading  that  we  let  the  program  con¬ 
tinue  for  at  least  4  years.  To  me  that 
would  seem  to  make  it  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram. 

Before  it  becomes  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram,  I  think  Congress  ought  to  look 
into  it,  because  of  its  cost.  That  is  only 
fair.  A  decision  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  its  operation  for  2  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  Committee.  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  because  the  bill 
came  from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
with  a  bipartisan  vote,  and  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes. 

The  cotton  phase  of  the  bill  was 
drafted  by  the  producers,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  processing  cotton,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  has 
the  support  of  all  of  them. 

As  all  Senators  know,  cotton  has  been 
in  a  chaotic  situation.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  have  risen. 
Our  inventories  have  increased.  It  has 
been  extremely  costly  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  has  handicapped  our  farmers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Cotton  textile  mills  and  their  employees 
have  been  disadvantaged,  because  the 
mills  have  to  pay  8  V2  cents  a  pound  more 
for  their  raw  cotton  than  mills  in  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  includ¬ 
ing  our  allies,  neutralist  nations,  and 
even  Communist  countries. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  those 
inequalities.  It  is  designed  to  aid  our 
farmers.  It  is  designed  to  help  those  who 
work  in  textile  mills.  It  is  designed  to 
enable  American  mills  to  compete  on  the 
world  market.  It  is  designed  to  stop 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  competi¬ 
tive  fibers,  which  have  increased  by  100 
percent  in  this  country  during  the  last 
4  years. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  asks  us  to 
reduce  the  program  from  a  4-year  to  a 
2 -year  program.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  farmer  making  plans  on  a  2-year  basis? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  fanner  trying  to 
arrange  for  credit  on  a  2-year  basis? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  trying  to 
buy  a  tractor  on  a  2 -year  basis?  That  is 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  this 
amendment  would  put  our  farmers. 

What  about  the  textile  industry?  Cot¬ 
ton  is  the  only  agricultural  commodity 
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which  is  used  to  make  cloth  from  a  raw 
material.  It  is  spun  into  cloth,  which 
is  ultimately  used  for  consumer  con¬ 
sumption.  The  mills  must  plan  for  their 
machinery,  plan  a  sales  program,  and 
plan  an  advertising  program.  How  can 
they  work  on  a  2-year  basis?  The  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  here  next  year.  It  will  be 
here  the  year  after  that,  and  for  years 
after  that.  If  the  program  does  not  work, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  take 
action  on  it.  Let  us  not  kill  the  program 
by  cutting  it  in  two  before  it  even  starts. 
Let  us  give  it  a  chance  to  work.  If  it  does 
not  work,  we  can  change  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  100  percent 
right  in  the  assertions  he  has  made.  If 
the  proposed  law  should  go  into  effect, 
it  has  been  stated,  and  rather  accurately, 

1  think — not,  of  course,  to  the  exact  dol¬ 
lar — that  it  would  cause  a  $125-million 
drop  in  inventories,  because  the  inven¬ 
tories  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
law.  The  mills  could  not  afford  to  take 
that  loss  on  the  basis  of  the  uncertainty 
of  only  a  2-year  program. 

I  was  talking  with  the  president  of  one 
group  of  mills,  who  told  me  they  have 
12  million  pounds  in  inventories.  The 
loss  on  that  inventory  would  be  $1,200,- 
000.  If  the  program  were  to  be  adjusted 
again  in  2  years,  they  would  be  foolish 
to  go  into  the  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  2-year  program 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  not  only  on 
the  farmers,  but  also  on  the  mills,  and 
it  would  make  sure  that  the  synthetic 
manufacturers  would  continue  to  expand 
their  production.  The  bill  would  alert 
the  other  countries  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  expects  to  get  back  into 
the  cotton  business  and  compete  with 
them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia.  I  am  a  little  weary 
of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  to  begin 
with,  to  use  a  backdoor  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  it.  If  the  program  were  confined  to 

2  years,  we  might  as  well  defeat  the  bill, 
because  the  industry  would  be  done  a  dis¬ 
service  by  providing  a  program  only  for 
2  years.  It  would  be  worse  than  leaving 
the  situation  as  it  is. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  already  pointed  out,  inventoi’ies  are 
involved.  The  program  involves  buying 
raw  cotton.  Would  anybody  know  what 
would  happen  tomorrow  or  the  next  day? 
Anybody  who  has  any  concept  of  our 
way  of  doing  business  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  knows  that  no  industry 
like  the  textile  industry  can  gage  it¬ 
self  by  only  a  2-year  period.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.  The  4-year  period  is 
short  enough  as  it  is.  I  say  let  us  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  Let  us  give  it  a  chance. 
Four  years  is  a  short  period  of  time.  If 
the  program  does  not  work,  Congress  can 
then  do  what  it  likes.  Four  years  is  short 


enough.  It  should  not  be  cut  below  that. 
If  it  is,  the  whole  Federal  program  will 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  does  the  textile 
industry  intend  to  do  with  the  program 
at  the  end  of  4  years?  Will  it  be  able  to 
go  back  to  standing  on  its  own  feet? 
What  are  the  industry’s  plans? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  will  have  4 
years  of  experience,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  time - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  $2  billion  worth  of 
experience. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  plan  is  a  cooperative  plan  of 
the  producers  and  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment.  It  was  supported  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  is  now  supported 
by  President  Johnson.  It  involves  a  re¬ 
search  program  with  the  supports  of 
cotton  to  be  reduced  and  made  competi¬ 
tive.  We  will  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  situation.  We  constantly  review 
these  programs  from  year  to  year.  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  here  a  long  time.  It  will  be 
able  to  review  the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  no  limitation.  We  are  saying  that 
if  cotton  is  sold  to  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  sell  the  product  back  to  the 
U.S.  consumer;  if  it  sold  to  that  foreign 
manufacturer  for  8Y2  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  can  buy  cotton,  equity  and  justice 
require  that  the  price  be  equalized.  This 
situation  will  exist  so  long  as  American 
cotton  is  sold  cheaper  to  the  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturer  than  to  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer.  Let  us  try  the  program  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  All  we  are  trying  to 
prove  to  the  Senate  today  is  that  this  is 
no  Santa  Claus  program.  After  4  years 
have  expired,  after  our  experience  with 
this  program  the  decision  can  be  made, 
we  will  either  do  away  with  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  or  keep  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  had 
been  representing  my  views  in  textile 
matters,  would  be  able  to  convince  the 
administration  that  our  textile  mills 
should  not  be  subjected  to  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  anywhere  with  that  view.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  the  reason  for  this  proposal. 
If  we  cannot  prevent  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  from  having  an  advantage,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  our  manu¬ 
facturers  an  opportunity  in  all  markets, 
including  this  one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  1953,  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  I  began  to  walk  the 
path  of  darkness.  Under  the  next  ad¬ 
ministration  I  began  to  see  a  little  light. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tragic  event 
of  November  1963,  I  believe  we  would 
have  made  more  progress  than  we  have. 
Now  we  must  start  all  over  again,  be¬ 


cause  we  have  a  new  President.  But  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
we  have  not  lost  hope. 

We  have  not  lost  our  faith.  We  have 
not  lost  our  courage;  we  have  not  lost  our 
enthusiasm.  With  his  help,  we  will  work 
out  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  look  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  being  the  textile 
leader  of  our  group,  particularly  from 
New  England.  I  am  as  sorry  as  he  is  that 
the  situation,  instead  of  getting  brighter, 
seems  to  be  getting  darker. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  largest  cotton-produc¬ 
ing  State  in  the  Union,  I  strongly  offer  my 
support  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  This  measure  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  It  is  not  universally 
accepted  by  all  segments  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  cotton 
bill,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  should  put  a 
2 -year  limitation  on  it  to  permit  a  con¬ 
gressional  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
plan.  It  would  be  reviewed  by  the  new 
Congress  to  be  elected  in  November, 
which  would  allow  for  a  correction  of  the 
plan,  if  it  proves  to  be  inadequate,  or  if 
the  administration  ignored  congressional 
intent,  which  is  possible,  and  which  has 
happened  before.  Further,  it  would  per¬ 
mit  a  review  of  the  plan  within  the  span 
during  which  cotton  farmers,  merchants, 
and  mills  might  still  be  surviving  finan¬ 
cially,  rather  than  condemning  them  to 
oblivion  in  a  4-year  plan,  if  it  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory  in  revitalizing  industry. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  If  the  plan 
proves  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  2  years, 
nothing  will  be  done  until  the  4-year  time 
limit  expires.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
put  this  2-year  limit  on,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  so  that  we 
may  review  the  matter  2  years  hence,  and 
determine  whether  it  is  a  satisfactory 
plan  or  whether  we  should  not  take  a  new 
approach. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  give  support  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  voted  against 
the  measure  as  it  came  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  because  I  believed  we  were  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  field  that  would  create  havoc 
in  the  future,  when  what  has  been  done 
in  the  cotton  industry  would  be  de¬ 
manded  to  be  done  for  other  industries. 

When  the  subsidy  bill  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cotton  was  adopted  in  1955,  the 
cotton  States  asked  for  it.  They  knew 
that  cotton  would  be  sold  to  foreign 
countries  at  a  price  less  than  that  sold 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  The  cotton  States  asked 
for  the  subsidy  on  the  ground  that  they 
needed  the  world  markets  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  way  to  dispose  of  their  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts.  Congress  listened  to  them.  It 
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adopted  their  recommendations.  The 
same  promoters  of  the  cotton  bill  of  1955 
are  now  arguing  that  Congress  should 
not  have  done  in  1955  what  it  did,  be¬ 
cause  that  act  has  created  complications 
in  the  cotton  milling  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  at  this  time, 
please. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  at  some  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  course. 

The  cotton  mills  and  the  cotton  fabric 
producers  complain  that  they  have  been 
injured  and  they  want  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  subsidize  them  in  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  $312  million  for  this 
year.  It  may  be  more,  depending  upon 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
do. 

We  complain  about  the  damaging  im¬ 
pact  of  imports.  In  my  State,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  machine  tools,  steel,  steel 
products,  shoes,  leather  goods,  pottery, 
glassware,  transistors,  small  radios, 
aluminum,  electric  generators,  turbines, 
motor  buses,  and  countless  other  prod¬ 
ucts  are  suffering  because  of  imports. 
None  of  these  industries  is  subsidized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  not.  Just  one 
moment.  I  have  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Let  him  allow  me  to 
complete  my  statement. 

The  cotton  industry  is  being  subsidized. 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
joint  session  in  January,  and  in  his 
budget  message,  pointed  out  the  great 
difficulty  he  had  in  bringing  the  budget 
down  to  a  level  he  felt  Congress  might 
accept  and  thus  be  able  to  pass  a  tax 
bill. 

The  President  repeatedly  stated, 
“There  are  built-in  expenditures  over 
which  I  can  do  nothing.  If  you  will  read 
those  messages,  you  will  find  out  that 
on  several  occasions  that  those  are  built 
in.  The  Congress  has  planted  the  roots. 
I  cannot  pull  them  out.” 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  if  we  pass  this  measure  we  will 
create  another  built-in  program.  If  it 
lasts  for  4  years,  it  will  become  per¬ 
manent.  We  will  not  be  able  to  extri¬ 
cate  it,  because  once  the  roots  have  been 
planted,  they  will  grow  down  deep. 

Under  the  argument  which  is  being 
made  today,  how  can  the  farmers  plan? 
What  will  the  arguments  be  when  we 
try  to  take  it  back?  It  has  not  been 
done  before,  and  it  will  not  be  done  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  story  is  told  of  the 
giants  of  Greece  doing  battle  with  the 
gods.  I  suppose  among  those  Greeks 
were  wise  men  of  the  same  type  we  have 
today.  The  titans  decided  they  would 
take  the  battle  to  the  gods.  However, 
they  had  to  devise  a  plan  in  order  to 
reach  the  gods.  So  they  said,  “Mount 
Olympus  is  10,000  feet  high.  Let  us  take 
Mount  Ossa  which  is  about  6,000  feet 
high  and  place  it  on  top  of  Mount  Olym¬ 
pus.” 

So  they  placed  Mount  Ossa  on  top  of 


Mount  Olympus  and  found  it  was  not 
high  enough,  so  they  took  Mount  Pelion, 
which  is  5,000  feet  high,  and  placed  it 
on  top  of  Mount  Ossa  which  was  on  top 
of  Mount  Olympus.  They  piled  chaos 
upon  chaos,  confusion  upon  confusion. 
Instead  of  being  down  to  earth  on  the 
solid  ground,  they  climbed  up  into  the 
clouds,  making  themselves  completely 
vulnerable,  and  they  were  destroyed. 

What  we  will  be  doing  will  be  to  pile 
confusion  upon  confusion,  chaos  upon 
chaos,  subsidy  upon  subsidy  upon  sub¬ 
sidy. 

There  is  the  mere  beginning.  We  will 
not  stop.  This  will  not  stop  other  in¬ 
dustries  from  coming  in,  if  and  when 
they  learn  that  the  cotton  processors 
have  been  subsidized. 

There  will  be  a  President,  probably  in 
1968  or  1972,  who  will  be  met  with  a 
demand  by  the  people,  “Give  us  tax  re¬ 
lief,”  and  he  will  want  to  do  it.  He  will 
look  into  the  legislation  and  he  will  find 
new,  built-in  expenditures.  This  is  one 
of  them.  The  next  one  will  be,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  the  mass  transportation  subsidy  of 
$10  billion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated  February 
24,  1964,  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
bill  which  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended,  and  which  is  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  would  reduce  CCC 
stocks,  increase  consumption,  reduce 
expenditures,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  In  response  to 
your  request,  we  are  furnishing  a  compari¬ 
son  of  estimated  expenditures  and  program 
result  for  4  years  under  the  following  alter¬ 
native  modifications  of  the  cotton  provisions 
of  H.R.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Alternative  1:  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee,  but  without  the  trade 
incentive  payments  on  cotton  used  domes¬ 
tically. 

Alternative  2:  Current  legislation  with 
30-cent  price  suport  (basis  Middling  inch) . 

The  data  are  set  out  in  summary  fashion 
in  the  attached  table.  These  data  take  into 
account  changes  in  production  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  that  would  result  from  price  changes. 
The  expenditure  estimates  take  into  account 
changes  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventory  position.  Programs  that  result  in 
reducing  CCC  inventory  also  reduce  program 
expenditures.  Conversely,  programs  that 
permit  continued  buildups  in  CCC  inventory 
increase  program  expenditures.  In  other 
words,  existing  inventories  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  program  costs  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  incurred,  and  these  estimates  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  would  be  so  used  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  achieves  stock  reductions.  Un¬ 
der  a  program  permitting  continued  increases 
in  excessive  stocks,  additional  inventories 
would  be  of  doubtful  ultimate  value  and 
would  certainly  add  to  the  immediate  burden 
of  initial  acquisition  expenditures,  storage 
costs  and  other  carrying  charges. 


Some  of  the  more  significant  results  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  data  in  the  attached  table  are 
as  follows : 

Alternative  1 :  Since  the  effective  price 
for  domestic  use  would  be  6 1/2  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  under  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  domestic  consumption  would  be  less; 
and  the  gap  would  widen  from  year  to  year. 
Accordingly,  the  drawdown  in  inventories 
would  be  less,  although  substantial  draw¬ 
downs  would  be  achieved  through  operation 
of  the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan. 

The  difference  in  expenditures  between 
this  alternative  and  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  represents  the  cost  of  achieving  a  one- 
price  plan  for  cotton.  In  1964,  this  would 
be  $105  million,  allowing  for  a  nonrecurring 
inventory  shift  from  CCC  to  private  stocks. 
In  1965,  without  this  inventory  shift,  the 
difference  in  expenditures  would  be  greater; 
but  after  that  it  would  be  narrowed  again 
so  that  the  added  expenditures  for  com¬ 
pletely  eliminating  the  6y2-cent  adverse  dif¬ 
ferential  for  domestic  users  would  be  only 
$69  million  for  the  1967  crop. 

Alternative  2:  This  alternative  would  not 
prevent  further  increases  in  excessive  CCC 
stocks.  As  these  increases  continued,  pro¬ 
gram  expenditures  would  also  increase  until 
in  fiscal  1967-68,  expenditures  would  be  $192 
million  higher  than  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

In  each  case,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  estimates  of  farm  income  are  gross 
farm  income  rather  than  net  farm  income. 
With  the  domestic  allotment  choice  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  committee  amendment,  total 
cotton  production  and  gross  receipts  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  under  current  legislation, 
but  net  farm  income — almost  by  definition — 
will  be  significantly  larger.  This  follows  since 
the  domestic  allotment  choice  would  be  a 
completely  voluntary  one,  and  presumably 
no  farmer  would  make  this  choice  unless  it 
increased  his  net  income.  Under  the  choice, 
the  farmer  would  not  only  save  on  produc¬ 
tion  expenses  applicable  to  cotton,  but  would, 
in  many  cases,  gain  considerable  net  income 
from  other  crops  which  he  could  plant  in 
lieu  of  cotton. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 


Comparison  of  program  results  under  alter¬ 
native  changes  in  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee 


Fiscal  year 

H.R.  6196 
as  amended 
by  Senate 
committee 

H.R.  6196 
as  amended 
by  Senate 
committee 
but  with¬ 
out  trade 
incentive 
payment 1 

Current 
legislation 
with  30- 
cent  price 
support 

Production 
(thousand 
bales) : 

X9C4 _ 

12, 850 

12, 850 

14.  200 

1905  _ 

13, 000 

13, 000 

14,  600 

1900 _ _ 

13,  200 

13,  200 

15,  000 

1967 . . 

13,  400 

13,  400 

15,400 

Domestic  con¬ 
sumption 
(thousand 
bales) : 

1964 _ 

9,600 

8,850 

8,850 

1965. . 

9, 600 

8,850 

8,850 

1966... . 

9,  800 

8,750 

8,750 

1967 _ 

10,  000 

8,750 

8,750 

Ending  CCC 
stocks  (thou¬ 
sand  bales) : 

1964. . 

7,700 

8,  950 

10,  300 

1965 _ 

6,200 

8,  200 

11,150 

1966 . 

4,  700 

7,  7,50 

12,500 

1907 _ 

3,  100 

7,  500 

14,250 

Farm  income 
(million 
dollars): 

1964 . 

1,997 

1,  997 

2,094 

1965 . 

2,019 

2,019 

2)153 

1966. . . 

2,047 

2,047 

2,  212 

1907 _ 

2, 073 

2,073 

2,  271 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Comparison  of  program  results  under  alter¬ 
native  changes  in  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee — Continued 


Fiscal  year 

H.R.  6196 
as  amended 
by  Senate 
committee 

H.R.  6196 
as  amended 
by  Senate 
committee 
but  with¬ 
out  trade 
incentive 
payment  1 

Current 
legislation 
with  30- 
cent  price 
support 

Expenditures 

(million 

dollars): 

1964-65 . 

448 

343 

452 

1965-66 _ 

614 

356 

621 

1966-67 . 

569 

395 

607 

1967-68 _ 

489 

420 

681 

*  For  the  purpose  of  comparability,  the  same  export 
market  production  is  assumed  under  this  proposal  as 
under  the  committee  amendment;  however,  this  amount 
of  export  production  would  not  be  permitted  under  the 
language  of  the  committee  bill  for  the  1965  and  succeeding 
crops. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  will  not  leave  the  Chamber 
while  I  answer  some  of  the  assertions 
he  has  made.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
admiration  and  affection,  has  entirely 
missed  the  point. 

In  Rhode  Island  small  tools  are  manu¬ 
factured.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  sub¬ 
sidy  on  small  tools.  We  do  not  ask  for 
it  because  we  do  not  sell  steel  to  the 
American  industry  at  a  higher  price  than 
we  sell  steel  on  the  world  market. 

We  must  realize  that  in  1955  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  came  into  being. 
Why?  Because  we  had  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
We  could  not  sell  it.  Why?  We  could 
not  sell  it  because  we  could  not  meet  the 
world  market  price.  The  world  market 
price  was  8V2  cents  cheaper  than  the 
American  price. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
cotton,  which  was  coming  out  of  our 
ears,  we  instituted  the  two-price  cotton 
system,  in  order  to  meet  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price. 

When  we  did  that  no  one  stopped  to 
think  what  was  going  to  happen.  Italy, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Spain, 
the  Philippines,  and  Egypt  began  to 
make  shirts  out  of  cotton  which  they 
had  bought  at  8Y2  cents  cheaper  than 
the  price  which  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  had  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  sent  those  shirts  into  our 
market. 

Because  their  labor  costs  are  lower, 
because  in  Japan  labor  is  paid  30  cents 
an  hour,  and  we  pay  $1.80  an  hour,  and 
because  in  Hong  Kong  the  worker  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  a  bowl  of  rice  a  day, 
those  manufacturers  could  sell  their 
shirts  to  us  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  at  which  our  American  producers 
could  make  the  shirts. 

How  can  an  American  manufacturer 
compete  under  those  circumstances? 

Not  only  are  labor  costs  lower,  but 
manufacturers  abroad  use  the  same  cot¬ 
ton  that  the  American  manufacturer 
uses,  and  the  American  manufacturer 
must  pay  8V2  cents  more  than  his  for¬ 
eign  competitor. 


The  real  solution  would  have  been  to 
add  8V2  cents  when  the  shirts  came  to 
the  port  of  entry.  We  tried  that.  We 
did  not  succeed.  We  did  not  want  a 
subsidy.  We  were  told  by  Japan,  Italy 
and  other  nations,  “If  you  do  that,  we 
will  not  buy  your  cotton.” 

So  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
What  shall  we  do  next? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Knock  out  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  no.  I  am  in 
favor  of  preserving  American  industry. 
We  must  equalize  the  price.  That  is  why 
we  are  at  this  point  today.  If  my  friend 
from  Ohio  wants  any  proof,  I  say  to  him 
that  947  textile  mills  in  the  United  States 
have  closed — 947  have  closed  from  1950 
to  the  end  of  1963. 

Do  Senators  realize  what  that  means? 
While  our  gross  national  product  in  that 
period  went  up  almost  100  percent,  947 
textile  mills  have  been  closed.  The  im¬ 
ports  into  this  country  today  of  wool 
and  worsteds  are  20  percent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  American  consumption — not  Amer¬ 
ican  production,  but  American  consump¬ 
tion.  Foreign  mills  have  taken  20  per¬ 
cent  of  our  product  potential. 

In  1950  we  were  exporting  15  percent 
of  our  production.  Do  Senators  know 
what  the  figure  is  today?  We  are  lucky 
if  it  is  2  percent.  We  have  lost  that  mar¬ 
ket  completely. 

Do  Senators  know  how  many  jobs 
have  been  lost  in  the  textile  industry? 
Almost  500,000.  From  1950  to  1963  one- 
third  of  the  entire  labor  force  in  tex¬ 
tiles  has  been  idled. 

We  talk  about  poverty.  We  talk  about 
the  poverty  population.  Where  do  Sen¬ 
ators  think  a  man  or  woman  who  works 
in  a  textile  mill  goes  when  the  mill  is 
closed?  Such  a  worker  goes  into  the 
army  of  the  poverty  stricken. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about  pov¬ 
erty,  let  us  start  doing  something  about 
it  right  here.  Let  us  start  preserving 
American  jobs. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  subsidies.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  subsidy  program  go  out 
the  window.  However,  we  are  told  that 
if  we  do  that,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  pay  an  astronomical  price  every 
year  to  store  the  cotton  that  we  cannot 
use.  We  must  get  rid  of  it.  We  must 
sell  it.  We  must  meet  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price. 

We  wanted  to  do  something  at  the  port 
of  entry.  We  were  told  that  if  we  did 
that,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sell  our 
cotton  at  all.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  now  is  not  to  make  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  Santa  Claus.  The 
workers  in  Rhode  Island  mills  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout.  They  do  not  want 
charity  from  Ohio  or  from  the  Congress. 
All  they  want  is  the  assurance  of  a  job. 
That  is  what  I  am  arguing  for.  I  do 
not  cany  the  ball  for  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer.  I  am  not  fighting  for  him.  My 
concern  is  not  for  the  wheat  producer. 
I  am  not  fighting  for  him.  I  am  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  American  worker.  What 
do  we  do  with  an  American  worker  when 
he  loses  his  job?  I  am  fighting  for  him. 

When  a  Senator  says  this  is  a  hand¬ 
out,  I  ask  him  to  look  at  the  facts.  Go 
to  Rhode  Island  and  look  at  the  closed 


mills.  If  anyone  does  not  know  what 
a  closed  mill  looks  like,  I  will  be  glad 
to  pay  his  fare  up  there.  I  will  give  him 
a  personal  tour  of  one  of  those  mills.  I 
will  show  him  the  people  who  once  had 
jobs  have  no  jobs  now  and  no  place  to 
go. 

Let  us  have  a  foreign  aid  program,  if 
you  will.  Let  us  be  good  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Let  us  be  charitable.  Let  us 
be  compassionate.  Let  us  be  of  good 
heart.  However,  what  do  we  do  with  an 
American  worker  when  he  loses  his  job? 
Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  we  should 
begin  to  read  off  statistics?  Can  we  feed 
him  with  figures?  We  do  not  give  bread 
to  a  family  by  quoting  statistics. 

That  is  the  dilemma  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  Nation  in  the  world.  We  help,  we 
help,  we  help.  We  help  others.  And  yet 
there  is  desperate  need  right  at  our 
doors. 

In  the  process  we  cannot  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  tonight,  even  in 
the  United  States,  some  babies  go  to  bed 
crying  because  they  are  hungry.  We 
talk  about  abundance  and  prosperity  in 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

Does  anyone  think  that  everyone  in 
America  rides  around  in  a  Cadillac,  or 
that  everyone  lives  in  a  fine  brick  house? 
Some  people  today  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  to  turn  for  their  bread 
tomorrow. 

I  was  watching  the  “Today”  TV  pro¬ 
gram,  showing  people  pushing  baby  car¬ 
riages,  so  that  a  bottle  of  milk  could  be 
put  in  it.  They  were  being  given  food. 
Imagine  that. 

That  is  happening  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  whejre  we  spend  $3  billion  a 
year  for  foreign  aid,  where  we  have  given 
$100  billion  away  for  foreign  aid — 
America,  where  we  have  our  own  people 
who  are  hungry. 

This  afternoon  we  are  trying  to  protect 
American  jobs. 

I  have  fought  against  subsidies.  I 
have  voted  against  subsidies.  Subsidy  is 
an  ugly  word.  It  does  not  belong  here. 
Essentially  this  is  compensatory  equal¬ 
ization  of  prices  because  of  our  two -price 
cotton  system. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  patience  in  listening 
to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  8  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  fine  remarks  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
wish  to  answer  one  statement  that  was 
made  the  other  day. 

In  1955  the  cotton  farmers  came  to 
Congress  and  asked  that  the  support 
price  be  applied  to  cotton  for  export.  It 
was  necessary  or  else  there  would  not  be 
any  exports  to  meet  the  world  prices. 
At  that  time,  they  did  not  know  that 
from  five  countries  exporting  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles  into  this  country  in  1955  the  num¬ 
ber  was  going  to  grow  to  65  countries  by 
1964.  During  that  period,  the  amount 
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shipped  per  year  has  jumped  from  a  few 
million  yards  to  1,222  million  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  That  is  a  large  amount  of 
cloth.  It  does  not  include  the  yam;  that 
is  millions  and  millions  of  pounds  that  is 
knit  into  woolens.  Neither  does  it  in¬ 
clude  manmade  cloth,  such  as  rayon, 
which  takes  the  place  of  cotton,  wool  or 
other  fibers,  regardless  of  what  they  are 
made  from.  So  when  that  subsidy  was 
put  on  in  1955,  it  was  of  course  necessary, 
but  we  did  not  know  that  all  this  mate¬ 
rial  was  going  to  be  piled  right  on  top  of 
us  without  any  restriction  whatsoever, 
or  practically  none.  It  wrecked  the  U.S. 
market.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yield¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  half  minute  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  debate.  I  am  much  moved 
by  the  plight  of  cotton,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  with  me  if  I  were  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  speech — which  I  could — with 
respect  to  the  loss  of  jobs  due  to  the 
closing  of  lumber  mills. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  answer  that  very  simply.  I  would 
if  the  lumber  were  exported  and  were 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  form  of 
furniture. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  is 
happening. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
ought  to  stop,  or  the  industry  should  be 
subsidized — one  or  the  other.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  time  of  the 
cotton  program  is  4  years.  I  think  it 
should  be.  I  will  vote  for  it.  But  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  wheat  program 
to  2  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  that.  Other 
Senators  can  speak  about  that  better 
than  I  can.  I  know  something  about 
the  cotton  bill.  I  know  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  textile  industry  if  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  has  been  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  great  number  of  imports  to  many 
people,  and  many  of  the  things  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  But  I 
have  been  hopeful  the  program  on  cotton 
could  be  for  3  years,  or  could  be  reduced. 
That  is  why  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  result  in  reviewing  all  of 
the  programs  in  2  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  practical,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  wheat  receives  treatment 
different  from  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Florida  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  surprised 
indeed  if  the  Senate  turns  down  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  best  friend 
the  cottongrowers  and  processors  have 
in  the  Nation,  on  this  extremely  reason¬ 
able,  extremely  logical  suggestion.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  the 
best  friend  of  agriculture  and  of  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  in  this  country  for  many 


years,  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  it. 

The  suggestion  advanced  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  a  friendly  sugges¬ 
tion.  While  I  never  become  resentful 
toward  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  I  think  he  has  gone  a 
long  way  overboard  when  he  says  that 
this  proposal  is  supported  by  those  who 
are  against  the  program  for  the  cotton 
textile  industry.  I  am  supporting  the 
program  for  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
and  I  am  doing  so  because  of  the  very 
fact  the  Senator  has  mentioned ;  namely, 
some  hundreds  of  those  industries  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  I  think  a  2-year 
period  is  ample  to  make  a  complete 
trial  of  this  program.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  in  the  world  why  we  cannot  reexam¬ 
ine  it  in  that  time.  I  wish  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  he 
has  on  two  or  three  occasions  expressed 
his  appreciation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
what  he  did  in  having  money  authorized 
and  then  having  money  provided  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  for  his  textile  investigation,  and 
then  supporting  him  on  his  proposal 
that  this  two -price  system  be  tried.  I 
am  trying  to  support  him  again,  but  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
speaking  in  the  best  interest  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  when  he  suggests  that  this 
piling  of  one  mountain  on  another — as 
was  so  vividly  suggested  here  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche] — is  simply 
asking  for  criticism  and  destruction  of 
the  entire  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

In  my  judgment,  a  2-year  period  is 
ample  in  which  to  try  out  this  program. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  with  his  always  friendly  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  agricultural 
producers,  is  making  an  extremely 
friendly  suggestion.  It  is  because  I 
think  it  is  friendly  that  I  support  him. 

A  part  of  the  real  reason  why  cotton 
has  got  into  this  trouble  has  not  been 
mentioned.  The  reasons  are  twofold. 
First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1960,  against  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  some  other  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  sizably  raised  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  cotton  when  there  was  not 
any  justification  for  doing  it,  and  every¬ 
one  knew  it.  And  later,  in  1961,  against 
the  advice  of  these  same  Senators  the 
present  Secretary  increased  the  price 
support  level,  thereby  compounding  the 
error.  The  second  thing  is  that  the 
country  is  pursuing  the  will-o’-the-wisp 
of  free  trade  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
all  these  importations  to  come  in  and 
disturb  our  domestic  balance. 

That  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
studied  in  the  coming  2  years.  So  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  will  continue  his  friendly  at¬ 
titude — and  it  is  most  friendly — to  those 
who  are  being  hurt  by  this  artificial 
price  support  structure,  and  the  artifi¬ 
cial  two-sale  program. 

To  give  the  impression  that  Congress 


is  willing  to  commit  itself  to  a  4-year 
trial  period,  when  everyone  knows  that 
is  not  necessary  to  give  a  fair  trial  of 
this  situation,  and  when  everyone  knows 
this  is  the  first  heavy  subsidy  that  will 
have  been  paid  to  processors  rather  than 
producers,  indicates  that  we  are  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  sub¬ 
sidizing  others  than  those  who  are  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  is  a  great  change  from 
anything  that  has  heretofore  been  done 
in  the  whole  agricultural  program. 
There  is  no  use  in  deluding  ourselves 
about  it.  This  will  be  viewed  by  the 
people  generally  as  something  that  is  a 
great  departure  from  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  I  think  when  we  make 
it  merely  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
2  years — and  coming  from  the  best 
friend  that  agriculture  has  in  this  Na¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender] — we  will  be  on  strong,  firm 
ground.  That  is  why  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
eternally  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  extending  sym¬ 
pathy  and  compassion  when  I  have  ap¬ 
proached  him  on  the  question  of  provid¬ 
ing  and  appropriating  money  for  re¬ 
search  purposes  to  see  if  the  utilization  of 
textile  products  could  not  be  expanded. 
The  Senator  has  always  been  very  sym¬ 
pathetic,  very  understanding,  and  very 
generous  in  his  whole  attitude. 

If  this  matter  were  confined  alone  to 
the  cotton  production  aspect  of  this  bill, 
he  would  be  perfectly  correct.  There 
would  be  no  justification  for  making  the 
cotton  program  4  years  and  for  making 
the  wheat  program  2  years.  But  that  is 
not  precisely  the  problem.  As  I  have 
stated  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  while  it  is  true  that  there  is 
more  or  less  a  fundamental  advan¬ 
tage  involved  here  to  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  fact  is  that  my  precise  inter¬ 
est  in  this  legislation  is  the  question  of 
what  have  these  imports  done  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  as  evidenced  by  all  of  the 
shutdowns  and  evidenced  by  the  loss  of 
these  jobs. 

I  am  told  by  the  best  manufacturing 
minds  in  the  United  States  that  this  in¬ 
volves  the  purchasing  of  stocks,  the 
making  of  shirts,  the  making  of  gar¬ 
ments,  the  designing  of  the  pattern,  the 
marketing.  Their  argument  is  that  if 
we  confine  this  to  a  period  of  2  years, 
under  their  complex  system  of  trade,  they 
will  be  done  irreparable  harm  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
gage  their  requirements  sufficiently  far 
in  advance  in  order  to  run  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  orderly  fashion.  That  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  4-year  period.  I 
realize  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  the 
custom  of  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
another  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  were  only  a 
question  of  whether  cotton  growers  were 
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producing  too  much  cotton  the  Senator 
would  be  perfectly  correct  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  wheat.  But  the  problem 
is  a  little  more  than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1 
more  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  who  operate 
these  mills  and  have  to  buy  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  yards  of  cloth,  and  have  to 
style  in  advance,  and  have  more  or  less 
to  speculate  on  what  men  will  wear  and 
what  women  will  wear,  are  confronted, 
as  a  result  of  all  those  factors,  with  a 
complex  situation.  Their  argument  to 
me  is  that  if  this  measure  were  to  be 
limited  to  2  years,  we  would  prevent  them 
from  exercising  the  initiative  for  the 
longer  pull  which  they  must  be  able  to 
exercise  if  they  are  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  4-year 
period  provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  appeal  to  passions;  I  wit¬ 
nessed  that  many  times  during  my  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  judge.  Such  an  appeal  can  have 
great  effect. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  being  compassion¬ 
ate  to  my  fellow  men.  There  are  un¬ 
employed  in  Ohio.  If  one  goes  to  East 
Liverpool  or  Zanesville  or  Cambridge, 
where  the  pottery  business  is  established, 
he  will  see  there  many  vacancies.  Men 
are  unemployed.  They  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  imports  of  glassware  and 
ceramics. 

The  way  to  cure  that  problem  Is,  not 
by  creating  a  new  subsidy,  but  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  at  the  ports. 

I  cannot  help  but  point  out  that  the 
western  cattle  producers  are  facing  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Yesterday,  they  submitted  to 
us  their  petition.  They  said,  “Give  us 
help  at  the  ports.”  But  the  very  Sena¬ 
tors  who  today  are  arguing  in  favor  of 
this  subsidy,  yesterday  voted  against  that 
petition. 

Certainly  that  is  where  the  cure  should 
come — either  through  increased  tariffs  or 
through  reduced  quotas.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Tariff  Commission  refuse 
to  provide  the  relief.  Congress  can  pro¬ 
vide  it.  That  is  what  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  asked  for  yesterday.  They  did 
not  ask  for  increased  subsidies;  instead, 
they  asked  for  relief  against  the  imports. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  their  petition  was 
rejected. 

I  merely  wish  to  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
that  under  this  measure  we  would  em¬ 
bark  on  a  completely  new  program,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
has  stated. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  argued  that  in  1955  we  did  not 
know  what  the  subsidies  would  produce, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  igno¬ 
rance,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  new 
problem,  which,  so  he  says,  has  to  be 
cured  by  providing  an  additional  sub¬ 
sidy.  So  he  made  my  argument  for  me; 
namely,  that  the  subsidy  now  requested 
would  create  other  problems,  and  then 
other  groups  would  ask  for  additional 
subsidies. 

Therefore,  my  question  is:  What  is  at 
the  end  of  the  road?  Certainly  the  end 
of  the  road  will  be  that  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  will  be  ruined,  taxes  will  be 
increased,  subsidies  will  be  requested  by 
industry  after  industry;  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  beg  for  relief,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  provide  it  to  them. 

The  pending  measure  calls  for  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  and  for  their  es¬ 
tablishment  under  a  system  under  which 
they  cannot  be  changed. 

The  great  pride  we  have  in  our  abun¬ 
dance  and  in  our  liberties  might  some¬ 
day  have  to  be  abandoned,  because  some¬ 
day  they  might  be  lost,  mainly  through 
what  Congress  is  doing. 

This  problem  can  be  taken  care  of, 
not  by  creating  another  subsidy,  but  by 
increasing  the  tariffs  or  by  reducing  the 
quotas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  one-half  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  one-half  a  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  repeat  an  assertion 
I  have  made  before  on  this  floor — namely, 
that  the  textile  mills  are  not  asking  for 
a  subsidy,  and  this  measure  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  subsidy  for  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  what  are  all  of 
the  textile  mill  representatives  in  the 
Senate  gallery  for,  and  why  are  they  vir¬ 
tually  flooding  the  Capitol  Building? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolinia.  Not 
all  of  them  are  in  the  gallery;  not  all  of 
them  could  get  in  the  gallery. 

They  are  asking  that  they  be  allowed 
to  purchase  cotton  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment — cotton  which  the  Government 
now  owns  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks — at  the  same  price  as 
that  at  which  our  cotton  is  sold  to  Japan 
and  to  64  other  countries.  In  addition, 
it  is  being  given  to  some  countries  under 
Public  Law  480.  Our  mills  want  to  have 
the  cotton  made  available  to  them  at  the 
same  price  as  that  charged  for  our  cotton 
when  it  is  sold  to  Japan.  I  think  that  is 
only  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  who  are  in  charge  of  the  time 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  un¬ 
der  their  control? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
when  one  is  treating  a  sick  person,  one 
does  not  prescribe  medicine  for  him,  and 
then  stop  the  treatment. 


In  this  case  we  are  treating  a  sick  in¬ 
dustry  which  involves  the  fanners,  the 
taxpayer  employees,  and  the  mills.  They 
have  come  up  with  a  plan  which  they 
think  will  restore  some  vitality  to  this 
industry.  Let  us  not  kill  the  plan  before 
we  give  it  a  chance  to  work.  The  re¬ 
search  program  will  take  time. 

Many  extraneous  matters  involving 
subsidies  have  been  discussed.  All  the 
mills  are  asking  for,  and  all  that  their 
employees  are  asking  for,  is  the  same 
treatment  that  we  give  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Should  we  discriminate  against 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  giving 
them  a  worse  deal  that  we  give  to  foreign 
nations,  neutralist  nations,  or  Commu¬ 
nist  nations,  or  allied  nations? 

The  operators  of  American  mills  wish 
to  be  able  to  buy  American-grown  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  sold 
in  the  world  market  to  operators  of  mills 
in  other  countries.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  said  to  involve  a  sub¬ 
sidy. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  subsidy,  it 
has  been  paid  to  the  foreign  countries. 
So  why  not  extend  to  the  U.S.  mills  the 
benefit  we  give  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control,  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  only  a  minute  or  so. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  about  me.  I  have  given 
deep  study  to  this  problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  the  entire 
additional  cost  of  this  program  over  the 
next  4  years  will  be  in  excess  of  $1,400 
million.  If  we  go  along  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  as  long  as  4  years,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  here  forever;  and  that  situation 
will  affect  the  cotton  producers,  because 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  in  a  measure  to 
force  the  cotton  producers  to  grow  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  world  price  or  compete  with 
Du  Pont  synthetics.  That  is  what  this 
bill  amounts  to. 

We  have  been  giving  study  to  various 
ways  and  means  whereby  fanners  can 
lower  their  costs  in  connection  with  the 
growing  of  cotton.  Up  to  now,  we  have 
not  broken  through,  and  to  do  so  will 
take  a  long  time. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
under  this  measure - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  have  1  minute 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point,  that  as  the  world  price  goes 
down,  the  payments  that  would  be  made 
in  order  to  give  this  equality  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  users  of  cotton  and  to  treat  them 
in  the  same  way  the  foreigners  are  treat¬ 
ed  would  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
within  the  next  5  or  6  years  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  point  where  our  farmers 
can  produce  cotton  for  as  little  as  the 
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world  price,  unless  that  price  were  to 
increase  materially  above  the  present 
23.5  cents  per  pound.  I  repeat,  if  world 
prices  went  down  and  the  support  prices 
remained  steady  or  went  up,  so  would 
the  subsidy  to  compensate  mills  go  up. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  payments  to¬ 
taling  $312  million,  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  might  have  to  pay  $350  to 
$400  million. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
competition  that  now  exists  in  the  United 
States  among  the  mills  will  prevail 
whether  cotton  sells  for  20  cents,  25 


cents,  or  50  cents  a  pound.  That  is  where 
the  trouble  lies.  It  is  not  os  much  from 
foreign  competition,  as  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
argued.  It  all  comes  from  within.  As  I 
pointed  out,  95  percent  of  textile  products 
produced  in  our  country  are  sold  in  the 
best  market  in  the  world,  which  is  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  will  turn  to  pages  15  and  16  of 
the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  they  will  find  a 
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statement  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  the  proposed  legislation 
which  the  committee  reported  and  which 
we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  approve 
would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
and  it  would  reduce  CCC  inventories, 
and  not  raise  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  tables  which  appear 
on  pages  14,  15,  and  16  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Upland  cotton — Basic  data  for  current  legislation,  H.R.  6196  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee 


Item 


Acreage  (thousands): 

Allotted _ _ _ 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve _ 

Planted . . . . . . . . . 

Harvested . . . 

Yield:  Pound  per  acre  harvested _ 

Domestic  allotment  (1,000  acres). _ 

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales): 

Production . . . . . . 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason 

ginning) _ 

Imports  and  city  crop _ 

Domestic  disappearance _ _ _ 

Exports _ _ 

Ending  stocks _ _ _ 

Free  stocks  (July  31) _ 

OCO  stocks  (July  31) . . 


Current  legislation 

H.R.  6196,  Cooley 
bill 

As  passed 
by  the 
House 

As 

amended 
by  the 
Senate 
com¬ 
mittee 

1963  crop 

1964  crop 

1964  crop 

1964  crop 

16,  250 

16,200 

16,200 

16,200 

686 

413 

413 

413 

14,  710 

14,800 

14,800 

12,650 

14, 113 

14,200 

14,200 

12, 150 

524 

480 

480 

508 

10,800 

15,350 

14,200 

14,200 

12, 850 

11, 000 

12,850 

12,850 

12,850 

100 

100 

100 

100 

8,400 

8,600 

9,200 

9,600 

5,200 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

12, 850 

13,  550 

12,  950 

11,200 

3,  000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,500 

9,850 

10,550 

9,950 

7,700 

Item 


Support  price  per  pound: 

Middling  1-inch _ cents.. 

Average  of  crop _ do _ 

Producer  payment  rates  or  increased  sup¬ 
port... - - cents— 

Effective  price: 

Domestic  use  (average  crop) _ do _ 

Export,  per  pound  (average  of  crops) 

cents.  _ 

CCC  sales  price  (unrestricted  use)  (aver¬ 
age  of  crops) . . -cents— 

Export  payment  rate  per  pound _ do _ 

Trade  incentive  rate  per  pound . do _ 

Farm  value  of  production  2 

million  dollars— 


Current  legislation 


1963  crop  1964  crop 


32.47 

31.72 


32.00 

23.50 

36.47 

8.5 


2,456 


32.47 

31.72 


32.00 

23.00 

36.47 

9.0 


2,272 


H.R.  6196,  Cooley 
bill 


As  passed 
by  the 
House 


1964  crop 


30.00 

29.26 

2.47 

26.00 

23.00 

30.71 

6.5 

3.6 

2,167 


As 

amended 
by  the 
Senate 
com¬ 
mittee 


1964  i 


30.00 

29.25 

13.5 

23.00 

23.00 

30.71 

0 

6.5 

1,997 


i  On  domestic  allotment. 


2  Including  any  payment  made  to  producers. 


Upland  cotton— Comparison  of  estimated  expenditures  under  current  legislation,  H.R.  6196  as  passed  by  House  and  as  amended  by  Senate 

committee 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Current  legislation 

H.R.  6196,  Cooley  bill 

Fiscal  year 

Current  legislation 

H.R.  6196,  Cooley  bill 

As  passed  by 
the  House 

As  amended 
by  the  Senate 
committee 

As  passed  by 
the  House 

As  amended 
by  the  Senate 
committee 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1964-65 

1964-65 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1964-65 

1964-65 

Major  items  of  receipts  or  expen¬ 
ditures: 

Loans  made _  . 

Loans  repaid . . . 

Sales  proceeds _ 

Estimated  carrying  charges, 
interest,  etc . . 

Subtotal,  price  support _ 

Export  subsidy  (100,000 
bales) . . . 

-1,280 

+250 

+542 

-89 

-1,200 

+304 

+563 

-94 

-1,018 

+280 

+563 

-90 

-405 

+207 

+403 

-60 

Major  items  of  receipts  or  expen¬ 
ditures— Continued 

Cotton  nrodunts 

Public  Law  480 _ _ 

Trade  incentive  payment _ 

Increase  on  1st  15  bales _ 

Price  support  payments _ 

-17 

-192 

-18 

-117 

-6 

-117 

-161 

-62 

0 

-117 
l  -374 

-102 

-577 

-4 

-427 

-4 

-265 

-3 

+145 

0 

Total  major  expenditures.. 
Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30) 
(from  prior  year) . . . 

-790 

+1,830,000 

-566 

+700,000 

-614 

+100, 000 

j  3—44;} 

-2, 150, 000 

-...o  uuuiraui cuuouujijuuu wouiu  no  omy  »oiz,uuu,uuu,  Balance  of 

payment  would  be  on  cotton  that  would  go  for  export.  The  additional  cotton  for 
export  will  be  purchased  from  CCC  at  reduced  prices. 

♦v.2  E^Ee£ditures  under  H.R.  6196  without  the  Jones  amendment  would  be  $696,000,000, 
thus  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee  would  cost  some  $246,000,000 
less  and  still  go  all  the  way  to  a  one-price  system. 


»  If  sufficient  export  acres  were  permitted  to  produce  300,000  bales,  this  would  increase 
both  expenditures  and  farm  income  about  $34,000,000. 

,  1?£.T„E;_Does  not  include  the  1-time  transition  expenditures  that  could  be  Incurred 
in  1963-64  or  1964-65  under  new  legislation. 
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Item 

Current  legislation 

1965  crop 

1966  crop 

1967  crop 

Acreage  (thousands): 

Allotted _  .  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

16, 200 
334 
14,  900 
14,300 
490 

16,200 
320 
15, 000 
14,400 
500 

16, 210 
300 
15, 100 
14,  500 
510 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve _ _ _ 

Planted.. . . . . . 

Harvested .  .  . . . 

Yield:  Pounds  per  acre  harvested _  _ _ 

Domestic  allotment  (1,000  acres) . . . 

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales): 

Production _ _ _  _ _  .  _ 

14,600 

15,000 

15,400 

(Including  export  market  production  of) . . . . . . 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginning) .  . . 

Imports  and  city  crop _ _  ...  .  . . 

13,  550 
100 
8,600 
5,000 

14.650 
3,000 

11.650 

32.47 

31.72 

14, 650 
100 
8,500 
5,000 
16,  250 
3,000 
13,  250 

32.47 

31.72 

16,  250 
100 

8,  500 
5,000 
18,  250 
3,000 
15,250 

32.47 
31.  72 

Domestic  disappearance . . . . . 

Exports.  .  . . . 

Ending  stocks _  _  _ _ 

Free  stocks  (July  31) . . . . . . . 

CCC  stocks  (July  31)._  . . . . . 

Support  price  per  pound: 

Middling  1-inch . .  . . . . .  . . cents.. 

Average  of  crop..  . . do... 

Producer  payment  rates  or  increased  support . . — . . . do... 

Effective  price: 

Domestic  use  (average  of  crop) . . . . . . do _ 

Export,  per  pound  (A-C) . . . . . . . do _ 

CCC  sales  price  (unrestricted  use)  (A-O) . . do _ 

Export  payment  rate  per  pound . . . . . . . . .do _ 

Trade  incentive  rate  per  pound. .  . .  . .  do 

32.00 

23.00 

36.47 

9.0 

32.00 
23.00 
36.  47 
9.0 

32.00 

23.00 

36.47 

9.0 

Farm  value  of  production  1 _ . . . . . . .million  dollars 

2,336 

2,400 

2,464 

H.R.  6196  as  amended  by  Senate  committee 


1965  crop 

1966  crop 

1967  crop 

16,200 

16, 200 

16,200 

334 

320 

300 

12, 600 

12,  600 

12,  700 

12, 100 

12, 100 

12,200 

516 

524 

528 

10, 800 

10,800 

10,800 

13,000 

13,200 

13,  400 

(500) 

(600) 

(700) 

11,200 

9,  700 

8,200 

100 

100 

100 

9,  600 

9,800 

10, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

9,700 

8,200 

6,700 

3,500 

3,500 

3,600 

6,200 

4,  700 

3, 100 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

29.  25 

29.25 

29.25 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

30.71 

30.  71 

30.  71 

0 

0 

0 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

2,019 

2,047 

2,073 

1  Including  any  payments  made  to  producers. 


Upland  cotton — Long-range  comparison  of  estimated  expenditures  under  current  legislation  and  H.R. 


6196  as  amended  by  Senate  committee 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Current  legislation 

H.R.  6196  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
committee 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Major  items  of  receipts  or  expenditures: 

Loans  made  ..  .  .  .  . . _______ 

-1,280 

+320 

+563 

-105 

-1,360 

+320 

+563 

-119 

-1, 392 
+288 
+563 
-137 

-369 

+177 

+322 

-48 

-369 

+177 

+322 

-37 

-369 

+177 

+333 

-24 

Loans  repaid .  .  _  . 

Sales  proceeds. . __.  _  _ _ 

Estimated  carrying  charges,  interest,  etc  . . . . . 

Subtotal,  price  support _ _ _  _ _ 

Export  subsidy  (100,000  bales),.. . . . . . 

Cotton  products _ _ _  _  ... 

Public  Law  480. _ _  _ _ 

-502 

-4 

-17 

-117 

-596 

-4 

-17 

-117 

-678 

-4 

-17 

-117 

+82 

0 

0 

-117 
i  -366 

+93 

0 

0 

-117 

2  -366 

+117 

0 

0 

-117 

2  -369 

Trade  Incentive  payment . 

Increase  on  1st  15  bales.. . . .  .__  . . . 

Price-support  payments . . . . 

-117 

-119 

-120 

Total  major  expenditures.  . . ___  . . 

-640 

+1, 100, 000 

-734 

+1, 600,000 

-816 

+2, 000, 000 

2  -514 
-1,  500,  000 

2  -509 
-1,  500,  000 

2  -489 
-1,600,000 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30)  (from  prior  year) _ _ 

on  domestic  consumption  would  be  only  $312,000,000  for  1965-66,  2  If  export  acres  were  not  permitted,  both  farm  value  of  production  and  Government 

$318,000,000  for  1966-67,  and  $325,000,000  for  1967-68,  balance  of  payment  would  be  on  expenditures  would  be  reduced  about  $60,000,000,  $70,000,000,  and  $80,000,000  for  1965— 
cotton  that  would  go  for  export.  The  additional  cotton  for  export  will  be  purchased  66,  1966-67,  and  1967-68,  respectively, 
from  CCC  at  reduced  prices. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  stand  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  reported  the  proposed  cotton  leg¬ 
islation  with  only  three  dissenting  votes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  did  not  the 
committee  extend  the  period  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  wheat  legislation  to  3  or  4  years? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  situ¬ 
ation  pertaining  to  wheat  and  that  per¬ 
taining  to  cotton?  I  am  not  being  criti¬ 
cal.  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  give 
me  some  indication  of  why  there  was  a 
difference. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Senators  from 
wheat-producing  States  can  best  answer 
that  question.  The  program  was  devised 
by  all  segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
It  was  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  committee,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  approved  it. 


I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  wheat 
situation  as  I  am  with  the  cotton  situ¬ 
ation.  Georgia  produces  wheat,  but  not 
in  the  great  amounts  which  are  produced 
in  other  States  of  the  Union.  My  inter¬ 
est  was  primarily  in  the  proposed  cotton 
legislation.  I  supported  the  proposed 
wheat  legislation.  I  understood  that 
was  also  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I,  too,  support  the 
proposed  cotton  legislation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  that  I  am 
grateful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  rather  difficult 
for  some  of  us  who  come  from  areas  in 
which  other  crops  are  grown  to  under¬ 
stand  the  unequal  treatment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  have  no  desire 
to  discriminate  against  wheat.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  make  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  permanent,  if  that  is  what  the 
Senator  desires. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  thought 
equality  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  thing  I  worry 
about  is  that  one  of  the  reasons  we 
are  now  getting  a  wheat  bill  is  that 
it  is  tied  to  a  cotton  bill.  I  am  not  un¬ 
aware  of  the  reason.  I  can  count.  The 
first  law  of  politics  is  to  know  how  to 
count.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  wheat 
program  comes  before  the  Congress  2 
years  from  now,  and  no  cotton  bill  is 
before  the  Congress  then,  the  poor  old 
wheat  bill  will  become  chaff  instead  of 
wheat.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  hap¬ 
pen.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  we 
can  obtain  a  tie  in  the  bloodline  between 
cotton  and  wheat  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  propose  an  amendment  which 
would  make  the  wheat  program  a  3 -year 
program.  The  wheat  people  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  fit  in  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  crop  period,  which  would  allow  us 
to  evaluate  that  program  as  we  would  the 
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cotton  program.  I  believe  the  wheat  bill 
should  cover  a  period  of  3  years.  Two 
years  is  too  short.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  support  the  amendment.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  equalizer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  specifically  on  the  wheat  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  we  are  discussing  here 
today,  House  Resolution  6196. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  a  major 
wheat  producer.  The  legislation  we  con¬ 
sider  here  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  livelihood  of  a  large  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  my  State.  Washington  fanners, 
both  for  and  against  this  bill,  have  done 
an  excellent  job  of  articulating  their 
points  of  view  to  me. 

While  this  bill  is  not  all  it  could  be, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  .  While 
it  does  not  answer  all  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  faced  in  our  farming  communities 
and  on  the  farm,  it  represents  “the  pos¬ 
sible.”  Candidly,  I  must  admit  that  this 
legislation  is  about  the  best  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  achieve  in  this  Congress — and  it 
is  imperative  that  this  minimum  effort 
be  obtained. 

While  farm  legislation  is  often  con¬ 
troversial  and  bitterly  fought,  I  think 
that  we  lose  sight  at  times  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  American  farm.  Certainly 
in  the  cold  war  that  we  live  in  today, 
there  is  no  greater  area  in  the  across- 
the-board  struggle  with  communism  in 
which  we  excell  than  on  the  farm.  Ours 
is  the  incongruous  dilemma  of  abun¬ 
dance.  This  is  actually  an  enviable  prob¬ 
lem  in  which  American  agriculture  de¬ 
serves  a  good  helping  of  praise.  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  not  trade  their  dinner  ta¬ 
bles  for  any  in  the  world,  and  Americans 
spend  a  smaller  share  of  their  earnings 
for  food  than  any  people  in  the  world. 

American  farmers  are  able,  resource¬ 
ful  warriors  in  the  cold  war. 

If  there  is  an  area  in  this  bill  which 
I  believe  could  stand  for  marked  im¬ 
provement,  it  is  in  the  length  of  the 
term  provided.  One  of  the  consistent 
criticisms  emanating  from  the  farm  com¬ 
munities  is  the  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
plan  under  these  programs.  His  work 
is  critically  seasonal,  and  the  farmer 
needs  to  know  well  in  advance  the  specif¬ 
ications  of  any  farm  program. 

The  very  nature  of  agriculture  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  certainly  of  wheat  farming,  dic¬ 
tates  that  long  range  planning  is  an 
important  part  of  an  individual  produc¬ 
er’s  operation.  Especially  important  is 
the  thoughtful  use  of  soil  conservation 
practices — that  is,  crop  rotations,  plant¬ 
ing  of  soil-restorative  green  manure 
crops  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Farm  programs  of  the  last  few  years 
have  found  many  farmers  coming  up  to 
decisions  on  these  matters  with  the 
handicap  of  not  knowing  what  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  he  should  tailor  his 
operation  to.  This  is  recognizable  as  a 
source  of  frustration  for  a  farmer  and 
perhaps  an  element  in  the  signs  of  re¬ 
sentment  or  distrust  of  Government  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  program  of  longer  life  could  help 
dispel  this  criticism. 

All  Americans  have  a  stake  in  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  farm,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 


measure  we  discuss  here  today.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  McGovern  for 
the  excellent  leadership  he  is  providing 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  His 
tireless  performance  of  duty  is  not  just 
for  the  benefit  of  those  on  the  farm,  but 
for  all  Americans  who  reap  the  rewards 
of  the  farmer’s  ability  to  produce  in  a 
manner  unequaled  anywhere  on  earth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  planning.  I  know  that  the 
cotton  program  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  wheat  program.  The  mills  are 
tied  into  it  in  terms  of  processing,  and 
synthetic  fibers  are  tied  into  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  problem. 

When  basic  crops  such  as  wheat  and 
cotton  are  considered  by  the  Congress,  if 
they  do  not  come  up  together,  there  are 
not  enough  troops  in  the  field  to  save 
either  crop.  The  reason  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  a  cotton  and  wheat  bill,  which  I  am 
sure  we  will  get,  is  that  we  are  united. 
We  are  joined  together.  Those  in  the 
great  Midwest,  Southwest,  and  Pacific 
Northwest  are  joined  with  those  in  the 
South,  the  Southeast,  and  the  Northeast. 
The  country  is  united.  We  all  are  united. 
I  worry  that  we  may  be  disunited  2  years 
from  now.  The  word  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  he  will  still  protect 
our  interest  is  most  encouraging. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  interested  in 
every  farm  commodity  in  America. 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
modities,  because  we  must  have  wheat  to 
survive.  I  assure  the  Senator  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  stand  ready  to 
aid  wheat  producers  at  any  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with¬ 
out  charging  the  time  to  either  side,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  a  right  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  the  time  necessary  for 
the  quorum  call  being  charged  to  either 
side.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender].  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen-' 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  Therefore,  I  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  is  necessarily  absent  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  a  relative,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 


nays  43,  as  follows: 

Aiken 

[No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 

Ellender 

Morton 

Allott 

Fong 

Moss 

Anderson 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Holland 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Church 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McNamara 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Douglas 

Morse 

Bayh 

NAYS— 43 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Hill 

McGovern 

Walters 

Hruska 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Humphrey 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Jackson 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Cotton 

Fulbright 

Russell 

Dominick 

Goldwater 

Williams,  N.J. 

Edmondson 

Hayden 

Young,  Ohio 

Engle 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


URGENT  NEED  >K)R  ADEQUATE 

COMPENSATION  THE  SENECA 

NATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bill,  I  yield  1  minute  tc^he  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Tfork  [Mr. 
Javits]  from  the  time  on  the  mil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  dire 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
minent  problem  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
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witlK  reference  to  their  being  removed 
from  \lheir  ancestral  homes,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  solemn  promise  made  by 
the  United  States. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  on  February 
10,  1964  this  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  voice  vote  H.R.  1794,  a  bill  to 
provide  much-needed  financial  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation, 
and  economic  development  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  Vhich  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  building  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam  in  Warren  Counrv,  Pa.  On  March 
2,  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  held  hearings  on  tins  bill  and  on 
S.  1836,  a  similar  bill  which  ^introduced 
together  with  Senators  Keating,  Scott, 
Clark,  McGovern,  Case  and  ErVun. 

The  U.S.  court  of  appeals  rn  1958 
considered  the  effect  of  the  construction 
of  the  Kinzua  Dam  on  the  rights  oKthe 
Seneca  Nation  and  its  members  (262s 
2d  27  (1958)  cert.  den.  360  U.S.  9( 
(1959) )  and  concluded  that  although  the' 
proposed  flooding  of  the  dam  would  in¬ 
fringe  on  rights  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
acquired  by  the  1794  Treaty,  which  the 
United  States  had  signed  with  the  Se¬ 
neca  Nation,  the  taking  was  lawful. 
However,  the  court  took  note  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  Congress  by  my  former 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator  Ives, 
as  to  the  deep  moral  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  a 
view  in  which  I  joined  fully  with  Senator 
Ives. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  1794,  which  provides 
for  rehabilitation  funds  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  educational  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  was  worked 
out  after  many  months  of  arduous,  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  between  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior,  and  representatives  of  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

It  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  This  sec¬ 
tion  includes  rehabilitation  funds  for 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  development;  for  industrial 
development;  for  relocation  and  resettle¬ 
ment;  for  community  buildings  and  fa¬ 
cilities;  for  an  educational  fund;  and, 
for  a  resurvey  of  the  congressional  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  reservation. 

While  the  total  figure  of  $16.9  millii 
is  substantial,  it  is  necessary  to  acc<Jrn- 
plish  the  job.  The  Senecas  feel  strongly 
that  any  reduction  of  this  figure'  would 
be  most  harmful  to  them.  A /figure  in 
this  area  is  not  out  of  line  in  an  order  of 
magnitude  with,  for  example,  the  legis¬ 
lative  settlement  arrived  /t  by  the  87th 
Congress  for  the  taking/of  the  lands  of 
the  Crow,  Creek,  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Indians  in  which  the  Congress  used  a 
per  capita  amount  m  $2,250  per  enrolled 
member  of  the  tribe  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  the/rehabilitation  payment. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  appropri¬ 
ate  committees  and  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to 
the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and 
to  fulfill  honorably  the  obligation  which 
the  United  States  owes  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  whose  rights  the  U.S.  Court  of 
eals  has  held  were  infringed  under 
ie  Pickering  Treaty  of  1794. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  an  eloquent  editorial  published 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  5,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
Mar.  5,  1964] 

Give  Indians  Priority 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might  not 
matter  when  a  Senate  committee  gets  around 
to  disposing  of  a  bill  already  approved  by 
the  House  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
land  taken  for  a  Federal  flood  project. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  ordinary,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  the  restitution  proposed 
for  the  Seneca  Indians.  Their  ancestral 
homes  must  be  evacuated  for  the  Kinzua 
Reservoir  before  the  year’s  end.  They  re¬ 
quire  Federal  help  before  they  can  build  new 
homes.  This  will  not  be  available  unless  and 
until  the  Senate  agrees  with  the  House 
program  for  compensation  and  assistance. 

The  Senate  is  proceeding  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions  as  if  this  were  a  matter  to  be  studied 
ider  a  microscope.  The  Senators  on  the 
Ibdian  Affairs  Subcommittee  need  not  “rub- 
berSffamp”  their  House  counterparts,  but 
theyVertainly  should  realize  the  potentially 
tragic\  consequences  if  the  Federal  relief 
measure*,  is  caught  in  the  legislative  logjam 
in  prospevrt  from  a  civil  rights  wrangle 

Prolonged  delay  in  assuring  reimburi 
ment  to  toe  Senecas,  or  a  disposition/  to 
shortchange  mem,  would  be  an  inexcusable 
repudiation  of\he  Kennedy  administration’s 
reiterated  pledges  that  they  will  /be  dealt 
with  fairly  and  properly.  Sinc^/ President 
Johnson  has  passed  along  signals  that  a 
wheat-cotton  bill  should  be  varapped  up  be- 
fore  the  Senate  machinery  grinds  to  a  halt 
in  a  civil  rights  filibuster  h^could  justifiably 
accord  similar  priority  tcyn  Kinzua  compen¬ 
sation  measure  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
Nation’s  moral  obligation  th  the  Senecas — 
and  in  realistic  recognition  ^of  an  urgent  , 
deadline. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat),  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  I,  and 
other  Senators  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  extend  the 
wheat  program  from  2  years  to  3  years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram,  as  originally  carried  in  the  bill, 
was  for  4  years,  and  now  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  agreed  to,  for  reducing  the  cotton 
program  to  a  2-year  period,  I  believe  in 
all  fairness  that  we  should  keep  the 
wheat  program  in  line  with  the  cotton 
program. 

I  shall  therefore  not  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
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have  assured  all  Senators  that  after  2 
years  the  committee  will  take  a  good, 
long  look  at  the  wheat  program,  study  its 
progress,  and  determine  what  should  be 
done  in  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  the  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated,  because  I  believe  that  both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  programs  need  a  little 
more  time.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  wheat  program  for  this  year  may 
already  be  lost.  I  do  not  know.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be.  Growing  programs  need 
at  least  2  years  to  try  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  the  cotton 
program  needs  even  more  time  because 
of  the  factor  of  planting  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  the  textile  industry. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
2 -year  program  for  both  cotton  and 
wheat,  I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]. 


PRESIDENT  McCAIN,  OF  UNIVERSITY 
OF  SOUTHERN  MISSISSIPPI,  CITES 
EDUCATION  STIMULUS  OF  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  S.  5,  has  been  pend¬ 
ing  on  the  Senate  Calendar  since  it  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  July  2, 
1963.  It  is  a  most  significant  bill  for  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  and  has  the  un¬ 
qualified  support  of  vast  thousands  of 
college  and  university  presidents,  admin¬ 
istrators,  deans,  professors  and  students, 
'ver  the  past  few  months  I  have  received 
my  letters  from  college  and  university 
offltials  reendorsing  and  repledging  their 
support  for  this  America-building  legis- 
lationV 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
William  51  McCain,  president.  University 
of  Sou thena  Mississippi,  in  which  he  very 
graphically\ets  out  what  past  GI  bills 
have  done  fo\  his  State,  and  pleads  for 
the  enactmentNof  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
S.  5,  partially  inv  these  words : 

The  veterans  training  program  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
education  level  and  promoting  the  economic 
welfare  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  our  Statev.  It  has  increased 
the  earning  power  of  theseVoung  people  in 
all  areas.  \ 

In  my  opinion  the  Congresk  could  make 
no  greater  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  wel¬ 
fare  and  its  defense  than  that  of  enacting 
this  legislation  for  the  veterans  \ho  have 
served  so  well  at  such  great  sacrifices  to 
themselves. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  aN  the 
support  you  can  to  enacting  this  penafng 
legislation. 
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Dr.  McCain’s  letter  is  typical  of  many 
other  letterk  pleading  with  Congress  to 
enact  this  mo&j;  worthwhile  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  thisdetter  from  Dr.  William 
D.  McCain,  president  of  the  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printftfl  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

University  of  Southern  MisIjssippi, 

Office  of  the  President, 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Februafy  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  Thi^k  is  to 
state  to  you  that  I  would  like  to  reendorse 
the  program  of  education  for  the  so-c\jled 
cold  war  veterans. 

The  veterans  training  program  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
education  level  and  promoting  the  economic 
welfare  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  our  State.  It  has  increased 
the  earning  power  of  these  young  people  in 
all  areas. 

At  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
we  have  trained  a  total  of  8,489  individual 
veterans.  We  have  had  a  total  of  50,779 
registrations  of  veterans  from  1944  through 
the  winter  quarter  of  the  1963-64  session. 
This  would  give  an  average  of  a  little  less 
than  6  quarters  or  2  school  years  for  each 
veterans  registered. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  veterans’  education  program. 
The  State  legislature  memorialized  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  extension  legislation  for  the 
program.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  College  Association,  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Association,  the  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  others. 

In  my  opinion  the  Congress  could  make 
no  greater  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  wel¬ 
fare  and  its  defense  than  that  of  enacting 
this  legislation  for  the  veterans  who  have 
served  so  well  at  such  great  sacrifices  to 
themselves. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  all  the 
support  you  can  to  enacting  this  pending 
legislation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  D.  McCain, 

President. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  15,  1963,  the  list  of  books  tc 
be  assembled  for  the  White  Houke 
Library  was  first  announced.  This 
library  will  be  a  permanent  wornng 
reference  library  for  the  President  and 
will  belong  to  the  people  of  th/united 
States. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  titles  selected 
for  the  White  House  Library,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the/report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Freedom  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  sfi  chairman,  had  been 
included.  This/ireport,  No.  994,  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  is  in  6 
parts  and  in, -Itself  is  the  record  of  the 
presidentiakcampaign  of  1960.  Since  its 
publicatipri,  I  and  the  subcommittee  have 
had  many  letters  concerning  the  report; 
but  inclusion  of  it  in  the  permanent 
library  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  testifies  more  concretely  to  its 


worth,  I  suppose,  than  anything  else. 
Out  of  the  file  of  letters,  however,  are 
several  which  are  of  interest,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  report  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  White  House  Library. 

Neil  McNeil  wrote  from  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism: 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
historic  documents  the  Congress  has  ever 
put  out.  It  ranks  in  my  mind  with  Senate 
Document  1  of  the  30th  Congress,  which 
contained  all  the  important  and  necessary 
official  papers  about  the  Mexican  War. 

Stanley  Kelley,  Jr.,  wrote  from  the 
Brookings  Institution  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study: 

I  should  like  to  thank  and  congratulate 
you,  your  subcommittee,  and  your  subcom¬ 
mittee  staff  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  in  collecting  and  presenting  the  texts 
of  materials  disseminated  in  the  1960  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  The  various  reports  seem 
kto  me  a  model  of  orderly  and  meticulous 
vork  in  what  I  know  to  be  a  very  difficult 
'  eld.  I  am  familiar  with  the  reports  of  con¬ 
gressional  committees  on  previous  election 
campaigns,  and  none  that  I  know  of  ap¬ 
proaches  those  of  your  subcommittee  in 
completeness  and  usefulness. 

Cliftmi  McCleskey  wrote  from  the  De-, 
partmenu'of  Political  Science  of  the  Ui 
versity  of  liouston: 

I  have  no  ^hesitation  in  saying  thaVTor 
scholars  the  compilation  of  this  record  is 
a  monumental  achievement — I  only  wish  we 
had  similar  records  for  earlier  presidential 
campaigns.  Political  scientists  with  whom 
I  have  talked  about  this  compilation  are 
unanimous  in  their  judgment/that  this  is  a 
milestone  in  documentetiopr  of  our  most 
important  political  event 

And  L.  H.  Butterfield ,\editor  in  chief 
of  the  Adams  Papers;  an  ^edition  of  the 
papers  of  the  Adams  family\ponsored  by 
the  MassachusettsTIistorical  (Society  and 
published  by  the'Belknap  Pres§  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  wrote: 

Here  is  a  prime  example — the  bestNl  know 
of,  by  far — or  the  Government’s  recognition 
of  its  duty/to  inform  the  public  fullyVn  a 
major  political  and  social  issue.  Our  Cov¬ 
er  nment/has  long  recognized  this  obligate 
in  principle,  and  there  are  some  outstanding 
examples  of  its  putting  the  principle  into' 
practice,  as  in  the  foreign  relations  series 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  But 
Nothing  that  I  know  comes  up  to  the  care, 
'comprehensiveness,  and  timeliness  marking 
the  reports  your  subcommittee  has  compiled 
and  Congress  has  issued. 

You  and  your  colleagues  and  staff,  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  country  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Please  accept  my  warm  thanks  for  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  will  be  permanently  useful. 

Books  are  the  tools  which  scholars  use 
to  mine  the  great  thoughts  of  the  past 
and  present.  A  working  library  is  a  de¬ 
light  for  all  thinking  men.  I  have  found 
the  list  of  the  White  House  Library  to  be 
a  most  interesting  one.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  all  Americans  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  useful  knowledge. 

The  New  York  Times  on  August  16, 
1963,  published  the  list  of  books  and 
three  articles  concerning  the  library. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  only  place  the 
list  has  been  published,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  list  and  the  three  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  16,  1963,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 


the  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  August  15. — The  White  Hour- 
Library  list,  which  follows,  has  been  broken 
into  32  categories,  or  chapters,  by  the  com¬ 
pilers.  7 

Each  chapter  is  on  a  specific  field,  ahch  as 
sports  and  recreation,  literature,  general  his¬ 
tory,  and  music.  7 

Six  of  the  categories  are  arranged  in  simple 
alphabetical  order.  They  are  biography,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  psychology,  religion,  land  and 
agriculture,  economic  life,  arfd  law  and  jus¬ 
tice.  / 

The  two  largest  sections  are  on  literature 
and  history  (history  hat  five  chapters).  In 
both  these  categories, ^orks  are  arranged  by 
chronological  period*;  with  authors’  names 
placed  in  alphabetical  order  within  these  pe¬ 
riods.  In  the  literature  section,  works  both 
by  an  author  and  about  him  are  grouped 
together.  / 

In  the  remaining  categories,  general  works 
on  any  tqpic  usually  precede  more  spe¬ 
cialized  bpoks. 

CHAPTER  1.  LITERATURE 

Bradford,  William,  “Of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tionTf  1640-47.  Knopf,  1952. 

fadstreet,  Anne  (Dudley) ,  “The  works  of 
Ine  Bradstreet,  in  Prose  and  Verse.”  P. 
Smith,  1932. 

Byrd  of  Westover,  1709-12.  Diet,  1941. 

Byrd  of  Westover,  1709-12.  Diets,  1941. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  works.  Yale,  1957-59, 
two  volumes. 

Mather,  Cotton,  “Magnalia  Christi  Ameri¬ 
cana,”  or  “The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England.”  S.  Andrus  &  Son,  1855,  1953,  two 
volumes. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  “Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall,” 
1674-1729. 

Smith,  John,  “Travels  and  Works  of  Capt. 
John  Smith.”  J.  Grant,  1910,  two  volumes. 

Smith,  Bradford,  “Capt.  John  Smith,  His 
Life  and  Legend.”  Lippincott,  1953. 

Taylor,  Edward,  poems.  Yale,  1960. 

Miller,  Perry,  “Roger  Williams:  His  Con¬ 
tribution  to  >  the  American  Tradition.” 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1953. 

Winthrop,  John,  papers,  “The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society,”  five  volumes. 

Adams,  John,  “Familiar  Letters  of  John 
Adams  and  his  Wife  Abigail  Adams,  During 
the  Revolution.”  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1876. 

Adams,  Abigail  (Smith),  “New  Letters  of 
Abigail  Adams.”  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947. 

Barlow,  Joel,  “The  Columbiad,”  a  poem. 
Conrad,  Lucas  &  Co.  Baltimore,  1807. 

Brackenride,  Hugh  Henry,  “Modern  Chiv- 
Jry.”  American  Book  Co.,  1937. 
iwight,  Timothy,  “The  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naAp,”  a  poem  in  11  books.  Printed  by 
Elisha  Babcock,  1785. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  papers.  Yale,  1959, 
volume^.. 

Freneau,  Philip  Morin,  poems.  Hafner 
Publishing  Co.,  1960. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  the  miscellaneous 
essays  and  occasional  writings.  Printed  by 
T.  Dobson,  1872,  three  volumes. 

Paine,  ThomA^.  Writings.  Putnam,  1894- 
96.  Pour  volume 

Conway,  MoncJre  Daniel.  “The  Life  of 
Thomas  Paine.”  \  Putnam,  1892.  Two 
volumes. 

Trumbull,  John.  ''M’Fingel” :  a  modern 
epic  poem,  in  four  cantos.  Printed  by  Man¬ 
ning  &  Loring,  1799. 

Wheatley,  Phillis.  Poenfe  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  religious  and  mora\  Albany:  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  London  edition,  by  Barber 
&  Southwick,  for  Thomas  Spencer,  bookseller. 
Market  Street,  1793. 

Woolman,  John.  The  journals'^nd  essays. 
Macmillan,  1922. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  Glover.  “Thk  Flush 
Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi";  >01  series 
of  sketches.  Americus  Book  Co.,  1908.' 

Bryant,  William  Cullen.  The  poetical 
works.  D.  Appleton,  1883.  Two  volumesj 
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President  Kennedy  has  made  the  list  with 
.his  “Profiles  in  Courage”  and  “The  Strategy 
Nof  Peace.”  So  also  has  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
nte  Republican  Presidential  opponent  in 
1980,  with  "Six  Crises”;  and  former  Presi¬ 
dents  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Harry  S  Tru¬ 
man, \nd  Herbert  Hoover  with  their  memoirs. 

Manysother  Presidents  are  represented  with 
at  least  one  book. 

Attorney,  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
a  thorny  problem.  The  President’s  brother 
was  pulled  onsand  off  the  list  so  many  times 
during  the  lonk  deliberations  that  the  com¬ 
pilers  lost  coum.  He  was  finally  included 
with  “The  EnemySWithin,”  his  story  on  the 
Senate  investigation,into  improper  activities 
in  labor  and  management.  Mr.  Kennedy 
served  as  counsel  to  tWs  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  \ 

Mr.  Babb  said  the  task\jf  winnowing  and 
deciding  was  one  that  wotvld  have  fazed  a 
King  Solomon.  His  word  forVt  was  “agoniz¬ 
ing.”  It  was  complicated  by  xpme  scholars 
who,  when  consulted,  hopefulW  suggested 
their  own  works  for  the  list.  \ 

The  Yale  librarian  says  there  is  ‘Hsound  to 
be  criticism”  of  the  list  from  the  peotole  who 
disagree  with  the  choices.  \ 

“There  will  still  be  people  telling  usivhat 
should  be  in  this  library,”  he  said,  “but 
just  have  to  be  adamant.”  \ 

The  library  will  not  contain,  as  first  anN 
nounced,  any  rare  books.  It  will  be  a  work¬ 
ing  reference  library  for  “the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  and  all  the  Presidents  to  come,”  Mr. 
Babb  said,  as  well  as  for  their  families,  Cab¬ 
inet  officers  and  White  House  advisers.  He 
added: 

“This  library  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  These  aren’t  books  a  Presi¬ 
dent  can  walk  off  with  when  he  leaves  the 
White  House.” 

He  said  the  collection  will  be  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  White  House  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  kept  in  a  small,  cozy  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  White  House. 

The  library,  although  permanent  will  not 
be  static.  Titles  will  be  reevaluated  over  the 
years,  some  added  and  some  taken  away. 

The  list,  as  finally  presented  by  Mr.  Babb, 
has  gone  through  more  than  three  stages 
of  refining  that  seretched  over  more  than 
a  year. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  completed  the  first  selection  in 
April  1962.  Their  titles  were  sifted  from  the 
Library’s  “A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  / 

Then  two  members  of  the  White  House 
Fine  Arts  Advisory  Committee — Lyman  Bift- 
terfield,  editor  of  the  Adams  papers  /t lat 
Harvard  is  publishing;  and  Julian  Boy/  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jefferson  papers  that  PrinaCton  is 
bringing  out — pored  over  the  lisff  Aided 
by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  of  Harvard, 
they  made  suggestions.  This  se/nd  list  was 
submitted  to  scholars  across  the  country  for 
further  advice.  / 

Last  December,  Mr.  Babh/his  committee, 
and  various  departments  at  Yale  began  their 
reappraisal.  / 

The  committee  assisting  Mr.  Babb  consisted 
of  the  following  expe/s: 

Lawrence  Clerk  l/vell,  of  the  University 
of  California,  at  Los  Angeles;  Lawrence  W. 
Towner,  librariai^of  the  Newberry  Library  in 
Chicago;  Dan  Macey,  managing  director  of 
the  America/  Book  Publishers  Council; 
Ruth  erf  order  Rogers,  assistant  librarian  of 
Congress;  Gr  Waller  Barrett,  president  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  JJuffy,  executive  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Booksellers  Association. 

De/ite  all  the  thought  put  into  it,  the 
library  list  traveled  a  bumpy  road  even  on 
the  last  stretch. 

/‘‘When  I  submitted  the  section  on  eco¬ 
nomic  life  to  Yale’s  economics  department,” 
Mr.  Babb  said,  “they  tore  it  apart.” 

In  former  years,  the  White  House  shelves 
were  filled  in  a  manner  that  now  seems  hap¬ 


hazard.  Beginning  in  1930,  the  American 
Booksellers  Association  gave  500  books  to 
the  White  House.  Two  hundred  books  have 
been  added  every  4  years  since. 

Four  hundred  of  these  books,  also  on  the 
Babb  list,  will  remain  in  the  Presidential 
library. 

History  leads  all  categories  on  the  new  list 
in  the  number  of  titles.  There  are  27  pages 
of  general  history  books  in  the  175-page  list 
submitted  to  the  White  House.  In  addition, 
there  are  four  sections  on  specific  historical 
topics,  such  as  diplomatic  history  and  for¬ 
eign  relations. 

Literature  follows  with  23  pages  of  titles. 
Some  of  the  works  in  this  category  destined 
for  the  White  House  are  big  single  volumes 
of  an  author’s  works,  such  as  nine  plays  by 
Eugene  O’Neill. 

Hemingway  leads  the  literature  section, 
however,  for  the  most  volumes  of  fiction. 
Five  of  his  titles,  including  “A  Farewell  to 
Arms”  and  “The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea”  will 
go  into  the  library. 

Among  the  smallest  of  the  32  categories 
is  sports  and  recreation,  with  only  eight  ti¬ 
tles.  Just  three  specific  sports  are  repre¬ 
sented- — baseball,  football  and  golf.  / 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  19^3] 
Selecting  the  Library:  The  Committe/had 
No  Easy  Task;  Omitting  Is  as  Dmficult 
\  as  Choosing  / 

\  (By  Orville  Prescott)  / 

vi(hen  committees  try  to  self/  one  book 
out  N  perhaps  100  for  a  litenary  prize  the 
result\s  usually  a  compromise  that  satisfies 
few  ancta>utrages  many.  / 

Imaging  then  the  diffici/ies,  debates,  and 
compromis^  that  musl/iave  preceded  the 
selection  of  TL780  titles/mt  of  all  American 
books  published  sin/  William  Bradford’s 
“Of  Plymouth  lHa.nl/ion.” 

The  advisory  c^/nittee  that  worked  with 
James  T.  Babb,  jftde  University’s  librarian, 
is  a  distingui;/ed  None.  Its  members  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  mremost  scholars,  lead¬ 
ing  librari/s  and  inqoortant  publishers. 
They  belie/d  that  theirVask  was  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  lil/iry  about  America  by  Americans 
that  woo  Id  serve  “as  a  working  library  for 
the  pc/ent  President  and  alNthe  Presidents 
to  CMhe.”  \ 

^mat  does  a  President  need  n&  his  work¬ 
ing  library?  \ 

/ Judging  by  these  1,780  titles  hA,  doesn’t 
'need  many  reference  books.  There\ire  no 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  nor  almanacs 
here.  \ 

Nor,  apparently,  does  he  need  any  books 
designed  to  offer  escape  from  work,  surceases 
and  mere  relaxation.  There  are  no  detect ive\ 
stories.  Some  Presidents  have  loved  detec¬ 
tive  stories,  some  have  been  fond  of  spy 
stories — President  Kennedy,  for  example,  likes 
the  novels  of  Ian  Fleming. 

There  are  no  tales  of  Western  adventure. 
One  President  was  addicted  to  these.  But 
there  is  a  copy  of  Louisa  May  Alcott’s  “Little 
Women”  and  there  is  a  set  of  the  complete 
works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Think 
how  hard  a  President  must  work  if  he  finds 
a  need  for  either  of  these. 

CATEGORIES  ARE  PLENTIFUL 

There  are  32  categories  of  books  in  the 
Presidential  libarary,  and  it  is  going  to  take 
the  President  quite  a  while  to  learn  his 
way  around  them. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  categories  is  the 
Civil  War.  But  he  will  find  Bruce  Catton’s 
books  in  a  category  wall  Military  History  and 
the  Armed  Forces. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  a  category  for 
biography.  But  many  of  the  best  American 
biographies  are  not  in  it.  Carl  Sandburg’s 
“Lincoln,”  Carl  Van  Doren’s  “Franklin”  and 
Esther  Forbes’  “Paul  Revere”  are  included 
in  one  of  the  history  sections. 

The  history  category  is  much  the  most 
comprehensive  and  is  subdivided  into  many 


sections.  There  are  many  fine  books' here. 
But  there  are  many  dull  and  ponderous  works 
that  no  man  of  leisure  would  dream  of 
reading,  least  of  all  a  working  President. 

But  if  insomnia  should  be  one/Sf  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  problems  he  could  tryyreading  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  Millard  Fillmore/  by  Robert  J. 
Rayback,  which  is  published  by  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society;  or  perhaps  the  diaries  and 
letters  of  Rutherford  Byfchard  Hayes,  which 
are  published  by  the  Ohio  State  Archeologi¬ 
cal  Society.  / 

In  the  literature/category  the  committee 
members  have  b/n  extremely  cautious. 

They  have  included  the  complete  works  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Melville,  Po/  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Mark 
Twain,  Emily  Dickinson  and  Henry  James. 
They  have/mcluded  no  books  by  living  writ¬ 
ers  and  nht  many  by  the  recently  deceased. 

/  MODERNS  ARE  INCLUDED 

Fa/lkner  and  Hemingway  are  represented 
by/ix  titles  each,  Sinclair  Lewis  by  five. 
Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawling’s  masterpiece,  "The 
/earling”  is  absent.  But  James  Branch  Ca¬ 
mbell's  deservedly  forgotten  “Jurgen”  is  pres¬ 
ent. 

Throughout  the  many  categories  (intel¬ 
lectual  history,  local  history,  communica¬ 
tions,  medicine  and  public  health,  religion, 
folklore,  etc.)  there  is  constant  evidence  of 
the  professorial  mind  and  the  librarian’s 
punctilio.  The  professors,  presumably,  are 
responsible  for  many  learned  works  that  may 
be  authoritative,  but  certainly  are  not  of  lit¬ 
erary  distinction. 

And  the  librarians,  surely,  must  bear  the 
blame  for  ignoring  the  names  writers  signed 
to  their  books,  dredging  up  from  nowhere 
middle  names  the  writers  preferred  to  forget : 
Edith  Newbold  Jones  Wharton,  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens  and  Francis  Scott  Key 
Fitzgerald. 

Since  this  is  a  President’s  library,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  books  by  Presidents  should 
be  included. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  are  present.  So  is  a  book  by  a  Vice 
President,  Richard  Milhouse  Nixon’s  “Six 
Crises.”  And  so  is  a  book  by  an  Attorney 
General,  Robert  Kennedy’s  “The  Enemy 
Within.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  1963] 

Procedure  Is  Outlined  for  Donation  of 
Books 

Washington,  August  15. — The  committee 
that  compiled  the  first  definitive  library  list 
Sfor  the  White  House  has  400  of  the  2,600  vol¬ 
umes  needed  already  on  hand. 

TShe  rest  will  have  to  be  donated,  or  money 
for  mem  given,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
WhiteNHouse  furnishings  and  art. 

JamessT.  Babb,  Yale  librarian  who  heads 
the  committee,  told  today  how  donations 
could  be  made.  His  statement  follows: 

“Gifts  of  Both  books  and  money  may  be 
made  to  the  white  House  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  for  tne  benefit  of  the  library  and 
the  gift  is  tax  deductible.  Each  book  given 
will  bear  a  special  bookplate  with  the  donor’s 
name.  The  gifts  mN  be  sent  to  William  V. 
Elder  III,  Curator,  thk  White  House,  Wash¬ 
ington.  \ 

“We  will  need  funds  t\buy  books  which 
may  not  be  given.  A  gift  >f  money  will  be 
spent  for  specific  books  ar^  the  donor’s 
name  will  be  on  the  bookplate. \ 

“All  communications  about  Nhe  gift  of 
books  should  be  addressed  to  mNjames  T. 
Babb,  Box  1603A,  Yale  Station,  NeW  Haven, 
Conn.  Please  do  not  send  any  booBe  until 
I  have  written  you  that  they  are  rNeded. 
We  want  only  the  exact  editions  listed\nd 
the  volume  must  be  in  fine  physical  condi¬ 
tion.”  \ 
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MV  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  22,  1964,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  by  Felix  Bel- 
air,  Jr.,  ooncerning  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  t>he  acquisition  of  books  and 
the  addition\of  some  titles  for  the  White 
House  Library  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record.  \ 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feta.  22,  19641 
Johnson  Presses  Kennedy  ^lan  for  Library 
at  the  White  hAuse 
(By  Felix  Belair,  Jrh 

Washington,  February  2l\— President 
Johnson  is  seeking  to  correct  a  groVing  pub¬ 
lic  impression  that  he  has  abandoned  the 
permanent  White  House  Library  staruwl  un¬ 
der  President  Kennedy.  \ 

The  President  let  it  be  known  this  week 
through  his  press  secretary,  Pierre  Salinger, 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  determines, 
to  carry  the  project  to  completion. 

It  has  still  a  long  way  to  go.  About  1,500 
of  the  1,780  titles  originally  chosen  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  collection  have  been  acquired 
and  about  20  titles  have  been  added. 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  and  the 
departure  from  the  White  House  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  who  actively  directed  the  project, 
produced  unexpected  and  opposite  results. 
For  a  few  weeks  the  office  of  the  White  House 
curator  was  swamped  with  donations  of 
books  and  money.  Then  donations  dwindled 
to  a  trickle. 

GIFTS  REACH  $1,000 

Most  individual  donations  immediately 
after  the  assassination  were  given  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  President  Kennedy.  Money  donations 
averaged  $10,  but  there  were  a  few  for  $1,000. 
By  the  middle  of  January,  some  $18,000  was 
available  to  purchase  volumes  now  out  of 
print  and  to  rebind  them. 

Those  connected  with  the  project  say  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  departure  from  the  White 
House  may  have  given  the  impression  that 
the  library  project  was  being  dropped. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  had  designated  James  T. 
Baff,  librarian  of  Yale  University,  to  oversee 
the  job  as  head  of  a  committee  of  distin¬ 
guished  scholar,  editors,  publishers,  and  li¬ 
brarians.  She  also  selected  and  supervised 
the  renovation  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  mansion  to  house  the  collection. 

Mr.  Babb  observed  in  a  letter  to  an  asso¬ 
ciate  here  recently,  “Many  individuals  are 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  White  House/ 
Library  is  being  completed  as  originally 
planned.  This  may  mean  that  we  won’t  jget 
the  gifts  of  books  and  money  in  the  fut*(re.” 

MONEY  DONATIONS  NEEDED  / 

Pending  the  completion  of  a  reused  list 
of  titles  of  volumes  yet  to  be  acquired,  those 
working  on  the  collection  say  thar  chief  need 
now  is  for  money.  Most  of  the  works  re¬ 
maining  to  be  acquired  are  out  of  print  and 
must  be  purchased  and  theji  rebound. 

When  the  librarian,  Miss  Blair  White- 
head,  was  asked  if  the  ©resident  was  really 
interested  in  the  project,  she  replied  by 
pointing  to  12  fat  vjnumes  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Pr^ss  covering  the  social, 
economic,  and  natural  history  of  Texas. 
They  were  not  included  on  the  original  list 
of  volumes  to  byacquired. 

Conceived  a©  a  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  library  collection  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  public  donations.  It 
is  usually  called  the  permanent  library  be¬ 
cause  tjie  volumes  may  not  be  taken  away 
by  deo&rting  Presidents. 


DEATH  OF  KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  propriety  and  protocol  require  that 
the  Senate  take  judicial  notice  of  the, 
death  of  King  Paul,  of  Greece.  I  recall 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  some  years 
ago  in  Chicago.  I  developed  quite  an 
affection  for  this  good  monarch  of  a 
great  country,  who,  together  with  his 
delightful  queen,  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  everywhere  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  born  on  December  14,  1901, 
and  married  Princess  Frederika  Louise, 
of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Among  the  things  that  happened  while 
he  was  the  sovereign  of  Greece  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan,  whereby 
the  people  of  Greece  were  aided  and  the 
country  recovered  and  regained  its  sta¬ 
bility,  and  thus  ultimately  became  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  strategic  defense  line 
of  the  free  world. 

Everyone  knows  that  Greece  fought 
Xff  all  Communist  attacks,  at  the  cost 
o\a  great  loss  of  life.  I  remember  my 
owh  experiences  in  Athens,  when  there 
was  ovnamiting  and  violence  by  Commu-, 
nist  naobs.  Somehow  those  stalwanC 
citizensSjn  keeping  with  great  histone 
tradition's tood  their  ground  on  &fery 
occasion.  ^Greece  has  stabilize**  its 
economy,  vfe  express  our  sympathy 
and  our  condolences  to  the  Surviving 
Queen  and  thXpeople  of  Greece. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ^Hr.  President,  I  would 
not  presume  to  spaak  at  this  time  were 
it  not  for  the  fact\hayi  know  Queen 
Frederika  personally\>I  should  like  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  expressing  profound  condo¬ 
lences  to  the  Queejf  and  toSthe  people  of 
Greece,  and  to /wish  ever  jy  beneficent 
thing  for  Kins / ConstantineNas  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  dunes  of  the  head\f  Greek 
affairs.  /  \ 

King  Panl  was  a  great  inspiration  in 
the  anti/Communist  struggle  of  \fhe 
Greek  people,  so  bloody,  so  difficulthso 
disastrous,  so  costly  to  them.  \ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  T 
conunend  the  minority  leader  for  his 
thoughtful  expression.  It  is  further 
/(proof  of  his  consideration  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  others. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  Government  will  always  respect 
and  hold  in  high  admiration  King  Paul, 
of  Greece.  He  exemplified  throughout 
his  life  great  qualities  of  courage  and 
prudent  judgment  and  statesmanship, 
which  will  commend  him  not  only  to  his 
countrymen,  but  also  to  history. 

Some  of  us  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  the  King,  and  some  of  us  have  been 
privileged  to  meet  his  lovely  queen. 
Queen  Frederika.  Recently  the  Queen  of 
Greece  was  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
me,  together  with  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  wifes,  to  have  dinner 
with  the  Queen.  She  was  then  deeply 
concerned  about  her  husband’s  health. 

The  free  world  has  lost  a  good  man. 
The  people  of  Greece  are  in  mourning.  I 
hope  they  will  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  we  in  the  Senate 


send  their  deep  sympathy  and  condo¬ 
lences  to  the  royal  family  and  to  tlV 
people  of  Greece  and  to  all  the  frienOs 
of  Greece.  / 


AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  461. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
new  title  as  follows: 

TITLE  III - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  301.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  any  agreement  with 
any  foreign  country  entered  into  by  the 
President  under  section  101  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  (1)  re¬ 
quire  payment  in  dollars  for  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  sold  pursuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  provide  that  not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
available  for  uses  which  do  not  require  the 
approval  of  such  foreign  country.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  the  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law 
480,  including  the  subject  with  which 
my  amendment  deals,  will  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  a  part  of  the  context  of  the 
new  extension  act,  I  shall  not  press  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
require  that  in  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  for  so-called  soft  currencies,  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sales  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
dollars  or  hard  currencies,  and  that  an¬ 
other  25  percent  shall  be  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  Government,  at  its 
own  discretion. 

Under  the  existing  law  none  of  these 
soft  currencies  can  be  used  for  our  own 
benefit  but  must  be  spent  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  respective  currencies. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  approach 
to  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  allow  all  the  soft  currencies  to 
be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  recipient 
governments. 

However,  recognizing  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  planning  a  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  proposal,  I  shall  not 
press  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  may  wish  to  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  good  friend  from  Del- 
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aware  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  is  now  in  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  on  a  revision  of  Public 
Law  480.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
now  discussing.  We  hope  not  only  to 
consider  the  question  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies,  which  the  Senator  has  discussed,  but 
also  to  place  limitations  on  the  use  of  soft 
currencies  and  to  adjust  interest  rates. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  before  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision  of  Public  Law  480  comes 
before  the  Senate,  the  law  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  going  over. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  discussed  his  amendment  with 
me  earlier  today.  I  commend  him  for 
his  interest  in  this  important  subject.  I 
had  the  privilege,  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  of  directing  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  its  legislative  founda¬ 
tion  in  Public  Law  480.  In  my  opinion, 
the  whole  question  of  currency  uses 
should  be  examined  into  carefully  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  then  by  the  Congress,  when  the 
question  of  extending  the  law  is  con¬ 
sidered  later  this  year.  As  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  knows,  the  program  will 
expire  on  December  31  of  this  year. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  the  bill  will  be  considered  by  the 
committee  shortly.  At  that  time,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Fully  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  many  problems  which  can  de¬ 
velop  when  changing  the  law,  and  which 
can  more  properly  be  dealt  with  in  the 
committee,  and  with  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  proposal  will  be 
given  consideration,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  will  offer  it  again  as  a 
part  of  the  Extension  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
through  the  word  “export”  on  page  9, 
line  3,  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  for  the  period  beginning 
August  1  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  first 
crop  for  which  price  support  is  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  ending  July 
31,  1968,  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  an 
amount  which  will  make  upland  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  available  for 
domestic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  price  at  which  such  cotton  is 
made  available  for  export. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


quorum  call,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  to  be  charged  to  the  time,  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas,  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
really  and  truly  to  equalize  the  price  of 
cotton  sold  to  domestic  mills  with  that 
sold  to  foreign  users. 

The  so-called  Cooley  bill,  which  came 
before  the  Senate,  contained  the  Jones 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  and 
passed  by  the  House. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  restore  to  the 
Senate  bill  the  Jones  amendment.  It 
would  strike  out  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  provides  that  cotton  shall  not  be 
sold  to  domestic  textile  mills  for  less 
than  the  sum  for  which  it  is  sold  abroad. 

The  bill  requires  that  if  cotton  is  sold 
abroad  at,  let  us  say,  a  differential  of 
8 1/2  cents  a  pound,  the  cotton  would  have 
to  be  sold  to  domestic  mills  at  the  same 
price — that  is,  at  a  differential  of  8% 
cents  a  pound  from  the  support  price. 

But  the  testimony  shows  that  if  such 
should  be  the  case — that  is,  if  the  same 
differential  were  given  to  domestic  mills 
as  is  given  to  foreign  mills — the  domestic 
mills  would  have  an  advantage  of  from 
3  to  3  %  cents  a  pound.  The  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
discretion  to  fix  the  price  at  which  cotton 
is  to  be  sold  to  domestic  mills,  taking  into 
consideration  freight  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  sale  of  cotton  abroad,  as 
well  as  cotton  sold  in  the  United  States. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  14  of  the  report,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  trade  incentive  rate  per  pound 
under  the  so-called  Cooley  bill  would  be 
3y2  cents,  whereas  under  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  the  difference  would 
be  6V2  cents  a  pound.  In  other  words, 
cotton  could  be  sold  to  domestic  mills 
at  a  differential  of  3%  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  the  price  of  6y2  cents 
a  pound  for  foreign  mills,  giving  domes¬ 
tic  mills  the  same  advantage. 

In  proposing  the  amendment,  I  seek 
to  save  the  taxpayers  from  $12.50  to  $15 
a  bale. 

According  to  testimony  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  appear¬ 
ing  in  part  I,  page  28,  of  the  May  1963 
hearings,  assuming  that  the  support 
price  for  cotton  is  32%  cents,  the  dif¬ 
ferential  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  3  cents  a  pound.  If  that  be  true — 
and  I  am  sure  it  is,  according  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate — it  would 
mean  that  on  the  sale  of  as  many  as 
10  million  bales  of  cotton  to  domestic 
mils,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  3 
cents  a  pound,  or  $15  a  bale,  or  a  total 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  $150  million. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  possible 


for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  actually 
and  truly  to  equalize  the  prices  as  be¬ 
tween  foreign  mills  and  domestic  mills. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  the  amendment; 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  it. 

All  the  arguments  made  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  done  for  the  domestic 
mills  are  that  they  should  not  be  put 
at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  mills. 

This  amendment  would  equalize  the 
sale  price;  and,  of  course,  in  doing  so, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  take 
into  consideration  the  freight  rates  and 
the  rates  abroad,  and  so  forth,  so  that 
when  the  cotton  reached  the  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  and  when  the  cot¬ 
ton  reached  the  textile  mills  of  other 
countries,  all  of  them  would  pay  an 
equalized  price  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  May 
1963  hearings,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Murphy,  on  page  26 
stated  that,  and  I  quote: 

At  that  time  it  was  and  still  Is  the  feeling 
of  the  administration  that  the  inequity  can 
be  eliminated  even  though  there  is  still  left 
some  differential  between  the  export  price 
and  the  domestic  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
save  the  taxpayers  about  $150  million, 
no  small  amount  even  in  these  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  President  Kennedy, 
on  September  6,  1962,  called  for  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  remove  the  inequity  by 
the  present  two-price  system.  This  re¬ 
quest  by  the  President  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  to  place  domestic  mills 
and  foreign  mills  in  the  same  price  rela¬ 
tionship  that  existed  prior  to  section  203 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  renewed  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  request,  when  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Transportation  costs  are  promoted  as 
a  justifiable  difference  on  payments  into 
the  marketing  system  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  This  is  an  invalid  proposal. 

Transportation  costs  to  the  mills  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  United 
States  in  the  application  of  the  price  sup¬ 
port.  Price  supports  in  the  Carolinas 
are  usually  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  in  California,  to  reflect  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  transportation  costs.  Similarly, 
ocean  transportation  costs  from  east 
coast  ports  to  Europe  are  cheaper  than 
from  the  west  coast.  The  higher  initial 
price  at  east  coast  ports  would  make  de¬ 
livery  to  Europe  more  expensive  than 
west  coast  cotton  delivered  to  Japan. 

There  is  no  way  to  develop  a  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  figure  that  would  have  a 
complete  bearing  on  this  problem,  due  to 
location  within  the  United  States  and 
the  differences  between  rail  and  truck 
transportation  rates  in  the  United  States 
and  between  domestic  and  foreign  bot¬ 
tom  rates  for  ocean  transportation  to 
different  foreign  locations. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  the  one 
of  resolving  transportation  costs,  or  of 
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equalizing  cotton  prices  in  the  scattered 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Instead,  the 
question  is  one  of  equalizing  the  general 
price  level  for  cotton,  regardless  of  its 
production  area  or  location  and  storage 
in  the  market  system,  so  that  we  reflect 
an  equality  of  costs  to  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  mills. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  cotton 
export  program,  the  American  price  was 
the  same  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export.  This  bill  simply  restores  this 
historical  market  situation.  To  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  use  a  different  level  would  dis¬ 
rupt  orderly  marketing.  It  would  also 
place  the  mills  in  a  position  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  any  variations  that  might 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  as  between  marketing  years.  This 
would  disrupt  purchasing  procedures  and 
the  carrying  of  raw  cotton  inventories 
at  yearend  by  both  mills  and  merchants. 
It  would  provide  a  boom  and  bust  cotton 
market. 

The  American  Government,  including 
the  Congress  and  executive  branch,  have 
accepted  full  equalization,  as  provided  in 
the  pending  bill,  in  the  establishment  of 
of  payments  on  raw  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  on  textiles  that  go  for  export.  To 
provide  a  variation  on  raw  cotton  prices 
to  domestic  mills,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment,  would  disrupt  the 
administration  of  the  existing  textile 
export  provisions  and  would  either  place 
the  mills  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world 
textile  market  or  would  complicate  the 
existing  administrative  machinery. 

A  payment  of  less  than  full  equaliza¬ 
tion  on  cotton  costs  would  continue  to 
encourage  American  mills  to  utilize  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  100  percent,  or  in  the  blend¬ 
ing  processes,  in  order  to  compete  with 
textile  imports  into  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana,  instead  of  creating  a  one-price 
system  for  cotton  in  place  of  the  present 
two-price  system,  would  in  fact  create 
a  three-price  system  which  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  for  all  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for 
Representative  Jones,  who  is  a  most  able 
student  of  cotton  affairs,  I  believe  the 
objectives  of  his  amendment  were  first, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill;  and,  second,  to  encour¬ 
age  other  modifications  that  would  in¬ 
ject  badly  needed  flexibility  into  acreage 
allotments  and  price  supports  to  indi¬ 
vidual  producers.  In  my  opinion,  the 
bill,  as  modified  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  by  $166  million,  and  the  producer 
choice  and  export  acreage  provisions 


would  move  in  the  direction  in  which 
Representative  Jones  wanted  them  to 
go.  I  should  emphasize,  however,  that 
without  the  producer  choice  and  export 
acreage  provisions,  the  bill  could  not 
meet  the  required  objectives,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  fall  far  short  of  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  cotton  and 
cotton  producers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  As  he  has  pointed 
out,  if  this  amendment  were  to  be  en¬ 
acted  into  the  law,  we  would  have  a 
three-price  cotton  system,  instead  of  a 
two-price  cotton  system. 

We  are  trying  to  make  it  possible  for 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  buy  the  cotton 
they  use  at  the  same  price  as  that  at 
which  it  is  sold  in  the  world  cotton 
market. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  support  of  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  do  so  with 
somewhat  mixed  emotions,  because  the 
other  day,  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
on  the  wheat  amendment,  I  urged  that 
we  not  give  the  amount  of  discretion  be¬ 
tween  zero  and  90  percent  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  called  for  by  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  believe  the  proposal  to  give  the  Sec¬ 
retary  full  discretion  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  payments  could  lead  to  some 
difficulty.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  pay¬ 
ment  program  under  the  cotton  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  should  be  altered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
one  of  the  purposes  is  to  provide  cotton 
to  U.S.  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which 
it  is  available  to  the  competing  foreign 
mills. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  if  we  were  to 
change  the  formula  at  this  point,  not 
only  would  we  have  a  price  8x/%  cents 
cheaper  for  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
as  against  the  price  our  manufacturers 
are  now  paying,  but  then  there  would  be 
a  new  formula  which  would  be  some¬ 
where  between  the  two. 

We  are  trying  to  achieve  equalization, 
so  as  to  allow  the  American  manufac¬ 
turers  to  purchase  the  cotton  they  need 
at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  for  the 
cotton  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
will  do  precisely  that. 


But  if  we  were  to  enact  the  pending 
amendment,  we  would  change  the  for¬ 
mula,  and  would  permit  an  area  of  dis¬ 
cretion  in  which  the  price  could  be 
varied;  and  that  would  result  in  still  re¬ 
quiring  the  American  manufacturers  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  cotton  than 
that  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  not  the  proposal 
an  attempt  to  give  the  mills  merely  half 
a  loaf?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  when  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  defeat¬ 
ed  day  before  yesterday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  supports  the  provision  of  the  bill 
to  which  the  amendment  is  directed.  It 
does  not  support  the  amendment.  Since 
there  has  been  genuine  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  many  forces  involved  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  maintain  the  bill  as 
is,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  payments. 
That  is  the  key  to  the  whole  program. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  myself. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  arguments 
made  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  knows  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  mills  in  our  country  face  a  differen¬ 
tial  in  the  price  of  cotton  because  of 
freight  rates  and  distance  from  the  areas 
in  which  cotton  is  produced  to  the  mills. 
The  evidence  is  very  plain  that  the  De¬ 
partment  recommended  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  The  bill  that 
came  from  the  House  had  in  it  the  Jones 
amendment. 

The  Jones  amendment  left  it  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  a  price 
which  would  take  into  consideration 
freight  rates.  That  would  mean  that 
the  same  sale  price  would  be  paid  by 
domestic  textile  mills  as  would  prevail 
for  foreign  textile  mills. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  put  his 
finger  on  the  spot  when  he  said  that  the 
Jones  amendment  sought  to  save  costs, 
and  that  the  costs  that  would  be  saved 
to  the  taxpayers  by  the  amendment 
would  amount  to  $150  million  a  year 
when  we  reach  a  production  of  domestic 
cotton  at  the  rate  of  10  million  bales 
a  year.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking  to 
do. 

Throughout  the  debate  we  have  heard 
from  Senators  who  propose  to  give  to 
the  domestic  mills  a  price  equal  to  or 
similar  to  that  received  by  the  foreign 
mills 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  dif¬ 
ferential  so  that  the  domestic  mills  would 
be  able  to  purchase  the  cotton  at  the 
same  price  as  would  prevail  in  the  case 
of  foreign  mills. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table 
which  appears  at  page  14  of  the  report, 
indicating  that  the  differential  in  the 
incentive  rate  per  pound  as  between  the 


pending  bill  and  the  Cooley  bill  that  came 
to  us  from  the  House  is  3  cents  a  pound. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Upland  cotton — Basic  data  for  current  legislation,  H.R.  6196  as  passed  by  the  House  and 

as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee 


Item 


Acreage  (thousands) : 

Allotted- . 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve _ _ _ _ _ 

Planted _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Harvested _ 

Yield:  Pound  per  acre  harvested . 

Domestic  allotment  (1,000  acres) . . . 

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales) : 

Production . . . . . . 

Beginning  stocks  (Including  preseason  ginning) _ 

Import  and  city  crop _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Domestic  disappearance _ _ _ _ 

Exports . . . 

Ending  stocks . . . . 

Free  stocks  (July  31).. . . . 

CCC  stocks  (July  31) . . . 

Support  price  per  pound: 

Middling  1-inch . . . . . '. . cents.. 

Average  of  crop _ do _ 

Producer  payment  rates  or  increased  support . . do.. 

Effective  price: 

Domestic  use  (average  of  crop) . .do _ 

Export,  per  pound  (average  of  crops)... . do _ 

CCC  sales  price  (unrestricted  use)  (average  of  crops) _ do _ 

Export  payment  rate  per  pound.. _ _ _ _ do.. 

Trade  incentive  rate  per  pound . . do.. 

Farm  value  of  production  2 . million  dollars.. 


Current  legislation 


1963  crop 


16, 250 
686 
14,  710 
14, 113 
524 


16,  350 
11,000 
100 
8,400 
5,  200 
12,  850 
3,000 
9,850 

32.47 
31.  72 


32.00 
23.50 
36.  47 
8.5 


2,456 


1964  crop 


16,200 
413 
14,  800 
14,200 
480 


14,200 
12,  850 
100 
8,600 
5,000 
13,550 
3,000 
10,  550 

32. 47 
31.72 


32.00 

23.00 

36.47 

9.0 


2,272 


H.R.  6196,  Cooley  bill 


As  passed 
by  the 
House 


1964  crop 


16,200 
413 
14, 800 
14,  200 
480 


14,200 
12, 850 
100 
9,200 
5,000 
12, 950 
3,000 
9,950 

30.00 
29.25 
2.  47 

26.00 
23.00 
30.  71 
6.5 
3.  5 
2,157 


As 

amended 
by  the 
Senate 
committee 


1964  crop 


16, 200 
413 
12,650 
12, 150 
508 
10,  800 

12,  850r 
12,850 
100 
9,600 
5,000 
11,  200 
3,500 
7,700 

30.00 

29.25 

13.5 

23.00 

23.00 

30.71 

0 

6.5 

1,997 


1  On  domestic  allotment. 

2  Including  any  payment  made  to  producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  if  our  objective  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  sell  cotton  to  foreign  mills 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  do¬ 
mestic  mills,  we  now  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  be  able  to  save  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  as  much  as  $150  million  a 
year. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM-, 
BERS  OF  THE  MEXICO-UNITEI 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTAJ 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thVclistin- 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  chairman  of /he  Senate 
delegation  assigned  to  the  Mexican- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con¬ 
ference,  be  permitted  txyproceed  at  this 
time  without  the  time ^necessary  for  his 
presentation  being  taXen  from  the  time 
available  to  either  siae  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  / The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  pasty?  days  we  have  had  the  gen¬ 
uine  pleasure  of  having  with  us  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  distinguished  group  of  Members 
of  the  JCongress  from  our  neighboring 
State  dr  Mexico. 

ts  is  the  fourth  annual  Conference 
helrf  between  the  parliamentary  bodies  of 
oiff  two  countries.  We  alternate  each 
rear.  We  have  been  holding  discus¬ 
sions,  shall  continue  our  discussions  to¬ 
night,  and  be  here  through  tomorrow 


and  until  Sun/Bay.  \Sunday  the  delega¬ 
tion  will  goyaown  td^Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  visit  some  of  the  >VA  area.  After 
being  thejre  a  day  or  tW>,  the  delega¬ 
tion  wiU/go  on  to  New  Orleans -and  see 
some  or  the  Old  South  ancKstudy  some 
of  the  problems  of  international  trade 
betVeen  our  country  and  their  own  coun- 
of  Mexico. 

'We  have  had  frank,  full  and  fi’Vendly 
^discussions  of  various  problems  \hat 
may  exist  between  the  two  countries.  \^e 
found,  when  we  began  to  discuss  ther 
that  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been — 
I  was  about  to  say  “imaginary” — but  I 
should  say  they  certainly  are  not  in¬ 
soluble.  The  discussions  have  been  very 
profitable.  I  feel  that  that  is  a  safe 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  delighted  to 
have  the  delegates  present  with  us.  At 
this  point  I  should  like  to  save  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  introducing  them  individually, 
asking  each  one  to  rise  as  I  call  his 
name. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  nonpartisanship,  may  I  say 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  our  Mexican  friends  and 
colleagues  with  us.  I  had  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  delegation  that  went  to  Guadala¬ 
jara  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  group  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  was  the  beginning  of  meet¬ 
ings  which  have  since  been  held  an¬ 
nually.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


has  said,  they  have  been  of  greatybene- 
fit  and  have  worked  toward  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding.  As  the  years  gcK  by  and 
discussions  of  our  problems  oontinue,  I 
hope  that  they  will  lead  to  increasingly 
better  understanding. 

So  we  on  this  side  of  ttfe  aisle  join  in 
most  sincerely  welcoming  the  delegates. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN?  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa,  who  is  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  ot  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations?  I  believe  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  luncheon. 

I  recognise  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Jellender],  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  jwhich  at  the  present  time  is  in 
charae  of  the  proposed  legislation  before 
thfyeenate.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is^i  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
ie  Conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
represent  the  Senate  at  the  conference. 
In  the  past  2  or  3  days  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  with  these  fine  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  from  Mexico.  I  do  not 
know  any  better  way  to  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  than  to  follow  the  procedure 
that  we  have  undertaken  in  the  past  2 
or  3  days.  The  proceedings  have  been 
very  cordial  on  our  side  as  well  as  on  he 
Mexican  side.  Neither  could  we  agree 
nor  could  they  agree  to  everything  that 
we  or  they  desired  or  submitted.  Yet 
there  was  a  cordiality  in  the  meetings 
.which  means  friendship  and  warmth.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  meetings  of  the 
kind  we  have  attended  can  be  main- . 
tained,  not  only  with  Mexico,  but  many 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  our  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
remark  has  been  made  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  side  of  the  Senate  looks  “awfully 
good”  at  the  moment.  It  seems  to  me 
kthat  too  many  of  our  Mexican  friends 
LI  not  have  an  affinity  for  the  emblem 
otNthe  opposite  party,  because  I  recall 
in  Guanajuato  last  year  we  were  asked 
whei\  a  certain  Senator,  whose  name  I 
shall  not  mention  at  the  moment,  was. 
We  wer^.  told  that  he  was  in  Africa 
visiting  elephants.  I  would  hope  that  for 
a  change  Che  donkey  would  be  given 
some  consideration.  [Laughter.] 

Once  again  is  an  honor  and  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  Senate  to  have  the  Mexican 
delegation  to  the  alexican-United  States 
InterparliamentaryVtonference  with  us 
at  this  fourth  meeting\of  the  group.  The 
word  is  “bienvenido”  \nd  it  is  spoken 
from  the  heart. 

This  has  indeed  been  a  iSptable  year  in 
the  history  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  During  the  montKof  Febru¬ 
ary  the  Presidents  of  our  twfci  nations 
met  at  Los  Angeles  in  the  atmosphere 
of  warm  friendship  and  understanding 
which  has  become  characteristic  o\our 
relations. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  proclaimed  d>s 
January  16  stands  as  an  example  of  whatN> 
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can  be  achieved  by  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  each  others  problems  and  by 
patient  negotiation  between  neighbors  of 
good  will.  \It  stands,  too,  as  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  wjjo  dedicated  himself  to  the 
ideals  of  hemispheric  unity  as  embodied 
in  the  Alliance  tor  Progress. 

It  is,  then,  in  this  context,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  parliamentarians  of  both 
countries  meet  at  thi\time.  Some  of  our 
visitors  have  been  witnois  before.  Some 
are  here  for  the  first  time.  But  all  of 
them,  we  hope,  will  feel\completely  at 
home.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  each  of  these  meetings  since 
their  inception  4  years  ago  ancleach  has 
sezwed  to  broaden  the  base  o\  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship.  ,  At  each  suc¬ 
cessive  meeting,  Mr.  President,  lV  has 
become  apparent  that  on  issues  which 
might  have  become  irritants,  progress 
has  been  made  and  some  have  fallen  by, 
the  wayside.  We  are  in  a  new  era — an' 
era  when  our  peoples,  united  by  the  bond 
of  common  interest,  walk  together  along 
the  road  to  hemispheric  solidarity. 

May  each  of  these  confrontations  mark 
the  passage  of  a  year  of  good  will  and  set 
the  tone  for  continued  friendship  and 
mutual  respect. 

You  honor  us  by  your  presence,  and 
we  want  you,  our  friends,  to  come  back 
often. 

As  we  say  in  my  State  of  Montana — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate — for  you  the  latch¬ 
string  is  always  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  minority 
leader,  having  been  a  member  of  the  del¬ 
egation  on  several  occasions,  and  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  sit  with  you  yes¬ 
terday  during  part  of  the  discussions  on 
the  Colorado  River,  I  want  to  welcome 
you  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  welcome.  My  State  h/ 
the  longest  international  boundary  thftt 
separates  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 
We  rejoice  that  we  have  been  suci/ood 
neighbors.  We  are  delighted  t /  have 
them  here.  We  wish  for  them  </  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  journey  a  hearty  “Vaya 
con  Dios.”  / 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr /President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frmn  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston],  wno  is  a  member 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON. /Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  say  thaywe  appreciate  having 
the  members  of  Jme  Mexican  delegation 
here.  Meetings/such  as  this  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  your/country  and  our  country. 
As  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
each  othei/we  will  work  better  together. 
We  find/from  experience  in  life  that 
when  we  do  not  meet  with  and  associate 
with  .each  other,  thereby  not  knowing 
each' other,  we  cannot  do  a  full  job.  As 
w /  get  acquainted  and  come  to  know 
each  other  better,  our  countries  will  be 
/able  to  work  together  much  more  effec¬ 


tively.  There  is  only  an  imaginary  fine 
between  our  two  countries.  We  have 
many  common  interests. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  when  some¬ 
one  does  not  know  another  person  or 
may  even  hate  him,  then,  after  he  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  that  person  and 
associates  with  him,  he  finds  many  good 
things  about  the  person  he  even  hated. 
This  will  be  true  in  this  case.  When  we 
learn  about  you  and  you  learn  what  the 
United  States  stands  for,  we  shall  love 
one  another  more  by  associating  in  con¬ 
ventions  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  would  be  very  negligent  if  I  did 
not,  representing  as  I  do  in  part  the 
State  of  Florida,  extend  warm  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  this  splendid  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Florida  was  made  by  a  group, 
Organized  in  Mexico,  under  De  Luna,  who 
settled  at  Pensacola.  That  settlement 
diaSnot  prove  to  be  permanent,  but  the 
colom  at  St.  Augustine  16  years  later,  in 
1565,  became  permanent.  We  welcoma^ 
you  to  ^country  which  includes  Florida 
which,  iirtts  whole  continental  area,  /as 
for  the  firtt  time  settled  by  Spapush¬ 
speaking  people  from  Mexico.  / 

Second,  I  Have  had  the  privilege  of 
traveling  on  tnfe  Inter- Amerioan  High¬ 
way,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  into  Central 
American  countries  below/ 1  want  to 
point  out  that  the  MKdc / Republic  has 
built  an  excellent  higfa/y,  wholly  with 
its  own  means,  not  exacting  or  accept¬ 
ing  aid  from  anyb/y  \lse,  extending 
from  the  Texas  border  all  Che  way  to  the 
border  of  Guatemala,  a  distance  of  nearly 
1,600  miles,  iv/ico  has  maSte  in  that 
particular  a  are  at  contribution  to  the 
solidarity  of /re  Americas  whiclm  want 
to  recogniz/zt  this  time.  We  assume  the 
members /  the  delegation  that  theyyuzre 
most  welcome  here.  \ 

Mr./P ARKM AN.  I  yield  now  to  tne 
Senajlor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ndc  dream  of  intruding  at  this  time  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  my  privilege  and 
''honor,  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
who  sits  next  to  me,  the  Honorable  Man¬ 
uel  Sanches,  to  address  the  Senate  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  was  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  great  experience.  I  thank  our 
guests  most  warmly  for  their  great  hos¬ 
pitality. 

In  honor  of  them,  because  they  are 
men  and  women  of  affairs,  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  Mexico  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Americas  which  shows  every 
disposition  to  seek  to  be  of  assistance  to 
our  fellow  American  Republics  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  countries  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  Mexico  appears  to  be  a  real  leader 
in  that  regard. 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  we 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
all  the  Americas  will  thank  Mexico  for 
having  formulated  a  program  of  self- 
help,  which  will  be  of  more  aid  than 
what  our  Government  alone  could  give, 
and  will  be  of  real  help  in  the  social  and 
economic  future  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  welcome  our/ 
legislative  comrades  here  in  the  Sen/ 
ate  of  the  United  States.  My  acqua/- 
ance  with  Mexico  perhaps  goes  ba/k  a 
little  further  than  that  of  most  /  my 
colleagues,  since  I  first  became  d/)ly  in¬ 
terested  in  Mexico  as  a  journalist  in  the 
second  decade  of  this  cento/  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  my  first  visit 
to  Mexico  41  years  ago.  i/hat  time  the 
Mexico  Revolution  had/assed  a  large 
part  of  its  period  of  viol/nce  and  was  set¬ 
tling  down  to  the  beginning  of  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process,  an/though  interrupted 
by  several  uprisi/s  in  the  subsequent 
two  decades,  h/  now  been  successful 
and  almost  wi/out  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Latin/merica. 

It  is  a  sojlrce  of  great  satisfaction  to 
those  of  /  who  look  back  on  our  own 
Revolution  as  an  epoch-making  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind  and  as  a  fine  ex- 
ampl/o  people  all  over  the  world  to  see 
the /rogress  that  has  been  made  in  our 
n/hbor  country  from  its  revolution  to  a 
/ady  and  hopeful  process  of  evolution. 
/No  less  gratifying  is  the  fact  that,  year 
by  year,  our  relations — the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico — are 
getting  steadily  better  and  our  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other’s  problems  grow¬ 
ing.  I  am  confident  this  process  will 
continue.  This  Parliamentary  Union 
meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  two  Con¬ 
gresses — that  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
United  States — which  was  initiated  4 
years  ago  is  another  example  of  the 
growing  understanding  between  these 
two  neighbor  republics.  It  is  an  instru¬ 
mentality  to  foster  such  understanding. 

I  know  of  no  more  important  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  than  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
amity,  and  understanding  between  us. 
I  am  happy  to  have  played  a  small  part 
in  bringing  that  about. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr. Humphrey]. 

„  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.join  other  Senators  in  paying  my  re- 
\pects  to  our  distinguished  visitors  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  You  have  given 
us>a  real  sense  of  inspiration  by  your 
own\reat  work  in  your  own  fine  country. 
We  know  Mexico  to  be  a  progressive  and 
forwar  crooking  country.  We  know  the 
great  achievements  of  its  people  and  of 
its  Governnmnt. 

I  wish  to  tKke  a  moment  to  express  my 
personal  than)^  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  th<Ntepublic  of  Mexico  and 
the  members  of  ioe  Government,  to  your 
distinguished  Preswtent.  and  to  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  above  all  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mexico  for  the  hospitality  and  the 
kindness  extended  to  n^e  on  a  visit  to 
your  great  country.  \ 

I  see  many  friends  in  ihe  Chamber 
whom  I  met  on  that  occaN?n.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  travel  through  Mexico. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  large  country\nd  in  a 
period  of  10  days  one  cannot  9ee  too 
much ;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  experience 
for  me  and  brought  me  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  accomplishments,  of  c^e 
hopes,  and  of  the  dreams  of  the  peoples 
of  Mexico. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  welcome 
in  the  United  States  than  the  representa- 
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.  tives  of  the  very  proud  people — and 
jghtly  so — of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Ir.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  introduce  the  members  individually, 
beginning  with  the  Senators,  and  if  I 
may  aSk  them  to  stand,  the  first  member 
is  the  XKichairman  of  the  delegation, 
Manuel  Moreno  Sanchez. 

Eliseo  ArS(gon  Rebolledo. 

Rafael  Carranza  Hernandez. 

Guillermo  Ibarra. 

Edgardo  Medina  Alonzo. 

Elias  Mendoza  Gtonzalez. 

Carlos  Roman  Cells. 

Maxmiliano  Ruiz  Castaneda. 

Angel  Santos  Cervantes. 

Juan  Manuel  Teran  Mata. 

Tomas  Valles  Vivar. 

Gustavo  Vildosola  Almac 
The  first  Deputy  is  Ing.\Tose  Lopez 
Bermudez,  cochairman. 

Jorge  Abarca  Caldron. 

Martin  Diaz  Montero. 

Joaquin  Gamboa  Pascoe. 

Jesus  Gonzalez  Gortazar. 

Manuel  Marquez  Escobedo. 

Rodrigo  Moreno  Zermeno. 

Enrique  Pacheco  Alvarez. 

Romeo  Rincon  Serrano. 

The  only  lady  in  both  delegations  is 
Deputy  Guadalupe  Rivera  Marin. 

Diodoro  Rivera  Uribe. 

Jenaro  Vazquez  Colmenares. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising:] 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  with¬ 
hold  my  request  temporarily. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  ready  to  vote  after  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
provided  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  likewise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


[No.  64  Leg.] 
TEAS— 28 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Miller 

Bennett 

Fong 

Morton 

Bible 

Gruening 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Keating 

Robertson 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Dlrksen 

Mechem 

NAYS— 59 

Allott 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Beall 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McCleuan 

Smith 

Eastland 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Walters 

Hill 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Anderson 

Engle 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Young,  Ohio 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  our  honored  guests  of  Mexico, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  personally 
with  our  friends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  in  the  chair ) .  W ithout  ob j  ection , 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o’clock  and  35  min¬ 
utes  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
5  minutes. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  (at  2 
o’clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
reassembled,  on  being  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McCarthy  in 
the  chair) . 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton].  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  procedure 
may  be  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  how  many  amendments 
Senators  intend  to  offer  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
indicates  that  he  will  offer  two  amend¬ 
ments;  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  one;  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  ,  two;  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  one. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  very  fine 
amendment.  Whether  I  shall  offer  it  or 
not  will  depend  upon  the  time  of  the  day 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senator 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  %  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El¬ 
lender]  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  time,  I  also  will  do  so,  and 
we  can  then  proceed  to  vote.  However, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  alert  Senators  that  a 
vote  is  about  to  occur. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  withhold  that 
request? 


because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom¬ 
inick]  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  relative,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  note  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


ever  seen  anything  but  a  very  fine 
amendment  offered  by  any  Member  of 
this  body? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment,  No.  464.  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  not  be  read,  but  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
new  title : 

“Title  III — Labeling  and  Advertising  of  Im¬ 
ported  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Fish 

“Sec.  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
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“  ‘imported  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 

“  ‘Sec.  410.  (a)  No  importer,  processor, 
packer,  jobber,  distributor,  dealer,  retailer, 
or  other  person  shall  advertise,  sell,  or  offer 
for  sale  any  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  imported 
into  the  United  States  or  any  food  products 
containing  any  such  meat,  poultry,  or  fish, 
unless  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  the  containers,  packages,  or  wrap¬ 
pings  in  which  they  are  sold,  whether  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  are  clearly  marked  or 
labeled  to  show  that  such  meat  or  poultry 
were  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  that 
such  fish  were  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  food  products  contain 
meat  or  poultry  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  fish  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

“  ‘Any  such  marking  or  labeling  shall  be  in 
type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any 
other  type  or  lettering  on  the  containers, 
packages,  or  wrappings. 

“  ‘Any  advertisement  of  such  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  or  food  products  shall  clearly  state,  in 
type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any 
other  type  or  lettering  in  such  advertise¬ 
ment,  that  such  meat  or  poultry  were  not 
produced  in  the  United  States,  that  such  fish 
were  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  food  products  contain  meat  or 
poultry  not  produced  in  the  United  States 
or  fish  imported  into  the  United  States.’ 

“Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“'(q)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  or  the 
advertising  of  any  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products  in  violation  of  section  410(a)  of 
this  Act.’  ” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
vote  No.  84  in  the  previous  session,  which 
indicates  the  vote  on  a  proposition  simi¬ 
lar — in  fact,  almost  identical — to  this. 
If  Senators  would  like  to  refresh  their 
recollections  as  to  how  they  voted  last 
year  on  a  similar  proposal,  a  reference  to 
vote  No.  84  might  save  them  a  little  time. 

This  amendment  would  amend  chap¬ 
ter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
410  on  imported  meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

It  would  require  the  marking  or  label¬ 
ing  of  containers,  packages,  or  wrappings 
to  clearly  indicate  that  meat  or  poultry 
therein  was  not  produced  in  the  United 
States ;  that  fish  were  imported  into  the 
United  States;  and  that  food  products 
containing  such  meat,  poultry,  or  fish 
contain  meat  or  poultry  not  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  fish  imported  into 
the  United  States.  By  “fish”  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  shellfish  and  the  items  con¬ 
tained  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  “seafood”  be  included. 

The  amendment  provides  that  such 
marking  or  labeling  be  in  type  or  letter¬ 
ing  at  least  as  large  as  any  other  type  or 
lettering  on  the  containers,  packages,  or 
wrappings. 

It  would  also  require  that  any  adver¬ 
tisement  of  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or 
food  products  clearly  state  that  such 
meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced  in 
the  United  States,  that  such  fish  were 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  food  products  contain  meat 
or  poultry  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  fish  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  prohibits  importers, 
processors,  packers,  jobbers,  distributors. 


dealers,  retailers,  or  any  other  persons 
from  advertising,  selling,  or  offering  to 
sell  imported  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products  containing  such  items,  without 
complying  with  the  requirements  I  have 
previously  referred  to.  It  would  make 
no  difference  whether  these  items  were 
sold  at  wholesale  or  at  retail.  The 
amendment  would  cover  both  levels. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  sale 
or  offering  for  sale  or  the  advertising  of 
any  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products  in  violation  of  the  above  pro¬ 
visions  shall  constitute  a  violation  under 
section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Penalties  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  section  301  are  covered  in  section 
333.  This  provides  that  a  violation  shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both.  If  the  violation  is  committed 
after  a  previous  conviction,  then  the  im¬ 
prisonment  shall  be  for  not  more  than 
3  years  and  the  fine  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both. 

I  recognize  that  section  304  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  requires  that 
articles  of  foreign  origin  imported  into 
the  United  States  be  marked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  to  an  ultimate  pur¬ 
chaser  in  the  United  States  the  English 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  of  the  arti¬ 
cles.  However,  practices  have  developed 
under  this  law  as  a  result  of  which  arti¬ 
cles,  imported  in  containers  marked  to 
show  the  country  of  origin,  are  removed 
from  the  containers  and  then  either  re¬ 
packaged  and  sold  without  noting  on  the 
new  packages  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  contents  or  the  fact  that  the  same 
are  of  foreign  origin,  or  combined  with 
other  goods  offered  for  sale — for  exam¬ 
ple,  used  in  making  sausage — without 
marking  the  end  product  appropriately. 
Such  practices  have  created  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  purchasers;  in 
fact,  a  good  many  purchasers  are  de¬ 
ceived — purchasers  who  might  well  not 
wish  to  buy  such  items,  because  they 
naturally  assume  that  the  repackaged 
items  or  the  end  items  are  of  U.S.  origin. 
Thus,  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  mark¬ 
ing  laws — to  give  the  purchaser  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject — is  being  thwarted. 

Imports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  poultry, 
and  fish  products  have  increased  consid¬ 
erably  in  the  last  few  years.  During  the 
last  3  years  alone,  imports  of  beef  and 
veal  jumped  162  percent.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  if  these  imported 
items  had  been  properly  labeled  or 
marked  so  that  the  purchasers  would 
have  known  the  facts,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  increase.  Many  people 
who  purchase  meat,  poultry,  and  fish, 
genuinely  desire  to  buy  an  imported 
product.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  such  a  product.  Polish  hams 
and  sausages  are  examples.  But  many 
others  prefer  to  buy  items  of  U.S.  origin; 
and  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  they 
are  buying,  so  that  they  can  buy  in 
accordance  with  their  preferences. 

An  example  of  the  frustrations  of  such 
a  purchaser  under  existing  law  and  its 
interpretation  is  dramatically  set  forth 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  9  issue  of  the  Western  Live¬ 
stock  Journal,  reprinted  with  permission 


in  the  January  30  issue  of  the  Drovers 
Telegram.  I  now  read  it  to  the  Senate: 
A  Housewife  Who  Tried  To  Do  Something 
About  Meat  Imports 

(The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
January  9,  1964  issue  of  the  Western  Live¬ 
stock  Journal  and  is  reproduced  here  by 
permission.  It  is  explained  that  Mrs.  Cook, 
33,  is  a  California  housewife,  not  involved 
in  any  way  with  the  livestock  business,  who 
decided  to  back  up  her  concern  with  action. 
The  story  is  reproduced  exactly  as  she  wrote 
it.) 

Although  I  am  not  engaged  in  any  form 
of  livestock  production,  the  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  gave  1.5 
billion  pounds  of  meat  as  the  import  figure 
for  the  United  States,  January  to  June  1963, 
shocked  me.  Simple  division  tells  that  if 
the  average  rancher  runs  180  head  of  live¬ 
stock,  that  9,333  American  families  are  at 
once  depressed  by  this  onslaught. 

But  where,  I  wondered,  is  all  the  meat? 
It  cannot  be  lunch  meat  stamped  “import” 
that  I’ve  seen  in  the  markets.  It  is  not  all 
“Danish  canned  ham”  which  is  in  fewer  and 
fewer  markets  in  smaller  displays  recently. 
Some  is  beef,  some  is  lamb — where  is  it? 
I  called  the  butcher  of  a  local  chain  market 
and  asked  him.  This  proved  to  be  only  the 
beginning  of  an  inquiry  that  lasted  from 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  December  23. 

The  butcher,  I  learned,  was  delighted  to 
hear  from  me.  He’d  been  on  the  carpet  more 
than  once  with  the  company  as  he  waged  a 
one-man  controlled  war  on  the  imports  he 
was  forced  to  deal  with.  Frozen  legs  of  lamb 
and  frozen  fish  were  all  he  knew  of  person¬ 
ally.  I  then  called  the  meat  buyer  for  the 
chain  and  was  informed  that  the  legs  of 
lamb  were  all  he  knew  of  and  each  of  these 
was  labeled  “Product  of  New  Zealand”  or 
“Product  of  Australia.”  He  said  he  believed 
company  policy1  would  be  to  always  label 
imports  as  such. 

Then  I  called  a  meat  packer.  I  asked  him 
if  all  import  meat  was  so  labeled  when  it 
left  the  packer  for  the  retail  market.  He 
said  “No.  The  country  of  origin  is  stamped 
on  the  cartons  when  it  arrives.  It  loses  its 
identity  when  it  leaves  the  packers.” 

“Why?” 

“We  aren’t  required  to  label  it,”  he  replied. 

So  I  called  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  inquired  of  the  law  on  Imports. 

“All  imports  must  be  labeled  with  the 
country  of  origin  until  they  reach  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.” 

“What  about  meat?” 

"Oh.  Well,  meat  is  considered  to  have 
reached  the  ultimate  consumer  when  it 
reaches  the  packinghouse.” 

Now  isn’t  that  a  little  ridiculous?  Ulti¬ 
mate  consumer:  ultimate — “being  last,  ut¬ 
most,  furthest,  extreme,  final,”  according 
to  Webster. 

I  then  called  the  office  of  49th  District 
Assemblyman  Houston  I.  Flournoy  and  talked 
to  his  assistant,  Charles  El  well.  I  gave  poor 
Mr.  Elwell  both  barrels  of  shot — 1.5  billion 
pounds,  9,333  families,  lunch  meat,  legs  of 
lamb,  frozen  fish.  I  gave  him  the  incredible 
logic  of  someone  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  clearly  does  not  use  a  dictionary 
often  enough. 

Mr.  Elwell  wanted,  naturally,  to  know 
which  side  of  my  ax  I  was  sharpening.  I 
explained  as  an  American  consumer  I  was 
honing  both  sides.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
know  where  each  of  my  dollars  goes  and, 
knowing,  to  accept  or  reject  any  meat  in  the 
counter.  The  decision  is  mine  alone.  Not 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  nor  any  Presidential  aid  shall  say 
what  I  cook. 

“Are  you  concerned  about  the  safety  of  the 
meat?” 

“I  am  concerned  about  the  label  ‘import.’ 
The  meat  is  USDA  inspected,  I’m  told.  Let 
them  worry  about  the  safety.” 
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“How  can  they  inspect  and  grade  frozen 
meat?” 

“I  do  not  know,  but  the  dean  of  Mount 
San  Antonio  Agricultural  College  can  no 
doubt  tell  you  that.” 

Mr.  Elwell  was  clearly  surprised.  He  said 
he  would  call  and  check  for  violations  of 
California  label  law.  He  said  he’d  write 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  U.S.  Representative,  to 
find  out  about  the  Federal  laws  here.  He 
said  he’d  advise  me. 

“And  you’re  concerned  with  the  labeling 
and  the  effect  on  our  ranchers  here?” 

“I  want  it  clearly  labeled.  And  9,333 
family  -  farms  represent  more  than  9,333 
individual  lives.  They  pay  taxes  too.  I  am 
not  a  rancher  or  farmer  myself.” 

If  USD  A  grades  the  import  meat,  why  not 
add  an  import  stamp  to  the  roller? 

I  understand  the  beef  council  is  having  a 
little  trouble  getting  10  cents  per  head  from 
cattlemen.  What  better  chance  than  now 
for  them  to  win  loyal  support.  I,  as  a  con¬ 
sumer,  have  seen  their  signs.  I  read  their 
signs  and  often  learn  from  them.  A  sign 
now  at  eye  level  telling  the  housewife  “All 
meat  in  these  counters  is  USDA  inspected  for 
your  safety.  Ask  your  butcher  if  the  meat 
you  plan  to  buy  is  imported.”  Labels  won’t 
be  far  behind  once  the  questions  start  to  fly. 

Butchers  are  human;  most  of  them  are 
American  citizens.  Few  Americans  would 
willingly  and  knowingly  hurt  any  American 
business.  The  generation  which  pledged  "to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor”  made  that  pledge  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Elizabeth  Cook. 

We  know  that  cheap  quality  meat  com¬ 
prises  the  bulk  of  the  meat  imports.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  some  proces¬ 
sors  or  packers  to  mix  this  in  with  good 
quality  U.S.  produced  meat  as  a  cost¬ 
cutting  device,  leaving  the  customer 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  what  he  is  pur¬ 
chasing  is  a  mixture  when  he  assumes 
that  it  is  not.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  under  the  present  law  as  it  is 
being  interpreted.  The  only  way  to 
change  the  situation  is  to  change  the 
law. 

This  very  practice  should  well  answer 
any  suggestion  that  legislation  such  as 
this  will  bring  retaliatory  legislation  in 
countries  exporting  such  items  to  the 
United  States.  Our  products  are  of  equal 
or  better  quality,  and  it  would,  if  any¬ 
thing,  be  more  attractive  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  abroad  to  know  that  they  are  of 
U.S.  manufacture.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  requires  that  the  country  of 
origin  be  stated  on  imported  items  any¬ 
how.  ^ 

The  reverse  is  certainly  true  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
seller  not  to  tell  the  consumer  about  the 
imported  contents  of  many  items  which 
he  sells. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  which  would  violate  the 
agreements  recently  negotiated  by  our 
Government  with  Australia, -New  Zeal¬ 
and,  and  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  violate  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  There  will  continue 
to  be  imports  into  this  country  because, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  con¬ 
sumers  who  prefer  imported  items. 
There  are  also  consumers  who  will  prefer 
to  pay  lower  prices  for  lower  quality 
.  imported  items  rather  than  higher  prices 
for  higher  quality  U.S.  produced  items. 
That  will  be  their  privilege.  All  this 


amendment  does  is  to  make  sure  that 
they  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing, 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  ones  who  deal 
in  these  items — advertise  them,  sell 
them,  or  offer  to  sell  them,  advise  them 
of  what  they  are  doing.  The  only  mer¬ 
chants  who  would  oppose  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  those  who  do  not  wish 
their  customers  to  know  what  they  are 
buying.  If  the  present  law  and  its  in¬ 
terpretation  provide  a  foundation  for 
misleading  the  American  consuming 
public,  it  should  be  changed.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  just  this — and  nothing 
more.  Approval  of  this  bill  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  great  consuming 
public  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  time  do 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  has  consumed  13  minutes  of  the 
time  available;  17  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 

much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  such  time 
to  myself  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  concern 
about  the  impact  of  imports  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  American  agriculture. 
He  is  always  alert  to  the  danger.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  his  continuing  concern. 

However,  the  Senator’s  amendment 
should  not  be  accepted,  in  my  judgment, 
for  two  basic  reasons; 

First,  I  think  the  amendment  is  un¬ 
necessary.  What  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  accomplish  is  already  covered  basically 
in  existing  law. 

Second,  further  extension  of  that  au¬ 
thority,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
administer.  The  law  now  very  clearly 
provides  for  the  labeling  of  imported 
meat  and  other  products.  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
law  from  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  so  that 
it  will  become  a  part  of  the  Record.  I 
read  from  section  1304; 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  every  arti¬ 
cle  of  foreign  origin  (or  its  container,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  hereof)  imported 
into  the  United  States,  shall  be  marked  in 
a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  indelibly,  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  the  article 
(or  container)  will  permit  in  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  United  States  the  English  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  article. 

Then  the  law  set  forth  certain  excep¬ 
tions  which  had  to  be  made  for  practical 
administrative  reasons.  For  example, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  by 
regulation,  authorize  such  exceptions 
from  the  law  as  the  following: 

If  such  article  is  incapable  of  being 
marked;  or  if  such  article  cannot  be  marked 
prior  to  shipment  into  the  United  States 
without  injury  to  the  product;  or  if  such 
article  cannot  be  marked  prior  to  shipment 
to  the  United  States  except  at  an  expense 
economically  prohibitive  its  importation;  or 
if  the  marking  of  a  container  of  such  article 
would  reasonably  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
article  itself. 


I  believe  that  those  are  reasonable 
exceptions  to  the  basic  law.  Congress 
has  been  alerted  to  the  problem.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  looked  at  it  very  care¬ 
fully  and  has  made  modifications.  It 
has  tried  to  tighten  up  the  procedures, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  create  an 
administrative  situation  that  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MeGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  amendment  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  administer.  How  would  it  be 
impossible  to  administer  a  requirement 
that  cartons  of  sausage,  for  example, 
be  labeled  “Not  produced  in  the  United 
States”  or  “Containing  meat  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States”?  What 
would  be  impossible  about  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Under  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment,  even  a  hotdog,  90 
percent  of  which  was  made  with  beef 
and  pork  from  the  State  of  Iowa  or 
South  Dakota,  and  with  5  or  10  percent 
of  the  meat  from  Zanzibar,  would  have 
to  be  labeled  as  a  Zanzibar  product. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  quite.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  says  any  hotdog - 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  soups  or  other  processed 
products.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  that  kind  of  provision 
would  make  it  unfeasible.  It  would  not 
be  practical.  I  believe  we  must  recog¬ 
nize,  too,  that  international  trade  is  a 
two-way  street. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  apply 
any  reasonable  criteria  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  commodities  into  the  United 
States.  We  expect  other  countries  to  do 
likewise  with  us.  But  we  also  expect 
that  our  commodities  will  not  be  unduly 
or  unreasonably  restricted  in  foreign 
commerce.  I  would  anticipate  that  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  not 
only  create  an  administrative  impossi¬ 
bility  for  our  people  attempting  to  en¬ 
force  it,  but  it  would  also  lead  to  very 
troublesome  restrictions  on  our  exports 
to  other  countries  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  paralyzing  our  international 
trade. 

We  do  not  expect  U.S.  poultry,  meat, 
fish,  and  other  products  to  be  labeled  in 
a  discriminatory  manner  by  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  must  show  the  same  consid¬ 
eration  on  exports  coming  into  our 
country. 

Careful  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  question  in  the  past.  A  basically 
good  law  has  been  developed.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  us  hastily  to  add 
to  the  existing  law  regulations  that  have 
not  been  carefully  examined  and  that 
might  jeopardize  our  whole  trade  posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota  has  said  that 
my  amendment  would  require  the  label¬ 
ing  of  a  hotdog.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  not 
read  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Oh,  yes;  I  have 
read  the  Senator’s  amendment  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  could  not 
have  read  it  very  carefully  or  he  would 
not  have  made  that  statement.  The 
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amendment  provides  for  the  labeling  or 
marking  of  containers,  cartons,  pack¬ 
ages,  or  wrappings.  It  would  apply  with 
respect  to  a  carton  of  six  hotdogs. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  to 
try  to  stretch  that  into  an  absurdity  of 
labeling  each  hotdog  certainly  is  not 
quite  fair. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Even  though  99.9 
percent  of  the  ingredients  in  the  hot  dog 
might  be  good  American  products,  if  it 
came  in  a  package  of  six,  the  little  hot¬ 
dog  stand  operator  would  be  required  to 
advertise  that  he  was  selling  a  foreign 
product  at  his  hotdog  stand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  the  package  must 
contain  the  labeling. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  same  admin¬ 
istrative  monstrosity  would  exist  in 
either  case. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  ought  to  know.  Perhaps  the 
consuming  public  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  items  they  are  purchasing 
contain  cheap,  low-quality  products 
which  can  be  purchased  for  a  lower  price 
because  they  are  of  low  quality,  or  only 
high-quality  American  products. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  laws  on  this 
subject  have  been  carefully  devised. 
There  are  reasonable  protections. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  his  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill  pending.  I 
have  not  proposed  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment,  because 
I  wanted  the  Senator  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  his  concern  about  this 
matter.  I  hope  he  will  recognize  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
pending  bill,  under  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  agreement,  and  will  withdraw  any 
further  consideration  of  the  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
was  in  the  Chamber  last  night — I  do  not 
recall  whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  present  at  the  time — when 
the  majority  leader  propounded  the 
unanimous  consent  request.  It  was 
made  eminently  clear  that  Senators  who 
had  amendments  would  be  permitted  to 
have  yea  and  nay  votes  on  them,  and 
that  the  amendments  would  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  the  basis  of  a  point  of  order 
or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Parliamentar¬ 
ian  has  advised  me  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  sustained.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  that  route.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  have  a  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
amendment  is  necessary.  The  law  al¬ 
ready  covers  in  a  reasonable  manner  all 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  accomplish.  I 
suggest  that  what  the  Senator  proposes 
would  make  only  for  an  impossible  ad¬ 
ministrative  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I  wish  to  respond 
briefly  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  argument  made  was  that  the 
amendment  would  be  impossible  to  en¬ 
force.  As  an  example  of  why  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce  and  administer, 
he  used  canned  soups  containing  im¬ 
ported  meats.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  why  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  requiring  manufacturers  to 
add  a  couple  of  words  on  the  labeling 
on  the  can  indicating  that  it  contained 
meat,  fish,  or  poultry  not  produced  in  the 
United  States.  That  would  not  require 
much  of  an  effort. 

It  seems  to  me,  further,  in  the  case 
of  the  example  of  the  hotdog  that  the 
consuming  public  should  know  what  it 
is  getting.  I  cannot  see  that  it  would 
cause  any  hotdog  manufacturer  any 
difficulty  to  add  a  few  more  words  to  his 
advertisement  or  labels. 

The  other  argument  made  was  that  it 
is  unnecessary  because  it  is  covered  in 
the  present  law.  I  assure  the  Senate 
that  I  would  not  be  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  much  less  going  to  the 
trouble  of  research  and  drafting  of  an 
amendment,  if  the  present  law  were  do¬ 
ing  any  good.  It  is  because  the  present 
law  is  not  adequate — certainly  as  it  is 
being  interpreted — that  the  Senate  only 
last  year  voted  on  H.R.  2513  and  passed 
it,  covering  all  items,  because  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  and  the  way  it  is  administered 
is  not  adequate. 

I  note  that  on  a  critical  vote  on  that 
bill  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  so  I  can  understand 
his  position.  He  is  being  consistent.  I 
give  him  credit  for  that.  But  the  over¬ 
whelming  vote  in  the  Senate  on  that 
bill,  which  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
amendment,  was  a  recognition  that  the 
present  law  is  not  adequate  and  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 

I  am  not  going  as  far  as  the  bill  last 
year  went.  I  confine  my  amendment  to 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  The  reason  why 
I  have  done  so  is  that  this  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  bill,  and  the  import  situation  on 
meat  has  become  so  critical. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  also  made  the 
point  that  we  should  not  adopt  any  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  put  unreasonable  re¬ 
strictions  on  other  countries,  and  that 
we  should  do  nothing  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  trade  of  other  countries. 

Yesterday,  when  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
on  this  matter,  I  pointed  out  that  New 
Zealand,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  im¬ 
porters,  protects  its  livestock  industry 
100  percent  by  quotas — and  that  our 
country  does  not — and  that  Australia 
protects  its  industry  to  the  extent  of  41 
percent  tariffs  and  forbids  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  live  sheep  and  cattle  from  the 
United  States  under  health  restrictions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  falls 
flat  on  its  face  when  he  says  that  to  in¬ 
pose  such  restrictions  would  hurt  our 


trade  with  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Two  countries  are  creating  the  chief 
problem  for  the  United  States  today  in 
meat  imports.  They  have  put  restric¬ 
tions  and  quotas  into  effect  in  a  manner 
and  in  a  way  in  which  the  United  States 
would  not  agree  with  respect  to  any 
other  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado  for  his  timely  observa¬ 
tion.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  he 
has  said.  Senators  who  spoke  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  last  year,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  will  recall  that  there 
was  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  retaliation  and  that  this  should 
not  be  done  if  we  wanted  to  get  along  in 
our  trade  associations.  We  know  that  is 
an  old  shibboleth  and  an  empty  argu¬ 
ment.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
used  that  argument  last  year.  He  may 
have  made  it  himself.  He  is  being  con¬ 
sistent  today  in  making  the  argument 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  want? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
pending  and  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  on  my  own  time.  I  shall 
wait  and  offer  this  amendment  on  my 
own  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  time  limitation  under  which  the 
Senate  is  operating  applies  not  only  to 
amendments  but  also  to  amendments  to 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  in  order  to  be  debated  for  30 
minutes  on  either  side;  but  before  an 
additional  amendment  can  be  offered  to 
his  amendment,  under  Senate  prece¬ 
dents,  under  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ments,  time  for  debate  on  his  amend¬ 
ment  should  have  been  concluded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So,  at  the  expiration 
of  all  time  on  my  amendment,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  would  be  in  order 
to  present  his  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent - 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  add  another  section 
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to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Subdivision  (J)  of  section  304(a) 
(3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1304(a)  (3)  (J) ),  is  amended  to 
read  as  ^follows: 

“(J)  (1)  Such  article  is  of  a  class  or  kind 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  notice  by  publication  in 
the  weekly  Treasury  decisions  within  two 
years  after  July  1,  1937,  that  articles  of 
such  class  or  kind  were  imported  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  during  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  immediately  preceding  January  1,  1937, 
and  were  not  required  during  such  period  to 
be  marked  to  indicate  their  origin:  Provided, 
That  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  after 
June  1,  1963,  to  sawed  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

“(2)  No  trade  agreement  or  other  inter¬ 
national  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  an  amendment  is  being 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton — 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  unanimous  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  requests 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  language 
be  added  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Prseident,  I  feel 
constrained  to  object  until  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  read. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  permit  me,  the  amendment 
is  merely  to  add  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  the  words,  “lum¬ 
ber  and  lumber  products.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  in  addition  to  what — fish,  game,  wild¬ 
life? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whatever  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  has  in  his  amendment — 
fish. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  amendment  covers 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Meat,  poultry,  fish, 
and  lumber.  That  is  an  unhealthy  com¬ 
bination.  Let  it  go. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  lum¬ 
ber  is  an  agricultural  product.  It  has 
always  been  treated  as  an  agricultural 
product.  It  is  tree  farming,  in  effect, 
and  just  as  pertinent  to  the  bill  as  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  save  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  withdrawn  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Iowa,  coupled  with  the 
amendment  I  have  added,  which  adds 
the  words  “products  of  the  forests,”  to 
his  list  of  agricultural  products.  I  can¬ 
not  understand,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  will  agree  with  me,  why  there 
is  any  objection  to  stating  on  any  prod¬ 
uct  the  country  of  origin.  Every  country 
to  which  we  send  our  products  has  either 
a  restriction  or  the  authority  to  make  re¬ 
strictions.  We  are  required  to  put  “Made 
in  the  USA”  on  all  our  products.  When 
it  is  suggested  that  other  countries  do 
likewise,  it  is  terrible. 

We  cannot  have  tariff  legislation  on  an 
agricultural  bill.  I  understand  that  we 
cannot  exempt  one  product  without  add¬ 
ing  other  products  and  that  probably 
we  should  do  all  this  in  a  tariff  bill. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  people 
should  be  able  to  know,  when  they  buy 
a  product,  where  it  comes  from.  They 
may  wish  to  say,  “I  do  not  think  I  like 
to  buy  American:  I  would  like  to  create 
jobs.”  We  weep  crocodile  tears  about 
conditions  in  the  cotton  mills  and  other 
places.  I  agree  that  they  should  be  able 
to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  buy 
products  made  in  Japan  or  Canada  or 
any  other  country.  All  that  is  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  myself, 
is  that  when  products  are  sent  into  the 
United  States,  it  takes  about  one-tenth 
of  a  second  to  stamp  on  a  bale  or  a  label 
or  a  shipment  of  lumber  or  a  shipment 
of  poultry,  or  a  carcass,  or  a  hide,  “Made 
or  produced  in  Australia,”  “Made  in  New 
Zealand,”  or  “Made  in  Canada.”  I  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  Some¬ 
one  must  be  ashamed  to  state  to  the 
American  people  where  a  product  comes 
from.  I  know  the  reason.  Some  people 
are  not  ashamed,  but  they  just  do  not  like 
to  be  identified  as  shipping  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  into  the  United  States. 

The  lumber  amendment  was  opposed 
by  some  people  because  they  did  not 
want  the  American  homeowner  to  know, 
when  someone  put  a  beam  in  a  roof, 
where  it  came  from.  When  they  are 
ashamed  to  do  that,  and  when  they  op¬ 
pose  amendments  such  as  this,  there  is 
something  wrong,  something  that  is  in¬ 
ferior  or  some  reason  why  they  do  not 
want  to  identify  the  source.  I  know 
that  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street,  and 
that  we  must  have  a  good  balance  of 
trade:  but  surely  the  American  con¬ 
sumer,  the  buyer,  the  person  who  pays 
the  bill,  should  know  where  the  product 
comes  from. 

Every  country  that  I  know  of  has  some 
such  rule  that  we  must  comply  with,  and 
we  do  it  voluntarily.  We  are  proud  to 
put  “Made  in  U.S.A.”  on  our  products. 
It  does  not  cost  anything  or  cause  any 
hardship. 

I  can  take  a  whole  cargo  or  shipment 
of  lumber  and  stamp  “Made  in  U.S.A.” 
on  it,  within  5  minutes  or  whatever  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  source,  whether 
it  comes  from  Canada  or  the  Philippines. 
As  the  carcasses  that  come  from  Austra¬ 
lia  or  New  Zealand  move  by,  they  can  be 
stamped.  We  do  it.  We  grade  our  beef, 
do  we  not,  when  we  ship  it  abroad? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  carcasses  are 
already  stamped.  They  come  in  from 
other  countries.  Practically  everything 
the  Senator  has  been  talking  about  with 
reference  to  agricultural  commodities  is 
already  stamped  by  law.  I  read  the  law 
a  moment  ago.  How  is  the  Senator  going 
to  stamp  a  tiny  item  such  as  a  can  of 
peas  or  hotdogs  or  a  can  of  soup,  when 
99  percent  of  the  ingredients  may  have 
come  from  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  is  going  to 
suggest  that  we  stamp  hotdogs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not 
correct.  My  amendment - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  is  suggesting 
that  anything  that  small  be  stamped. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  little  hotdog  stand 
operates  out  on  the  street.  If  the  oper¬ 
ator  buys  half  a  dozen  hotdogs,  under 
this  amendment,  the  package  would 
have  to  be  stamped  and  advertised,  and 
it  would  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  try 
to  enforce  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  must  have  been  talking 
with  the  State  Department  representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  not  been 
talking  with  the  State  Department.  I 
have  been  reading  the  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  they  have  to 
stamp  hotdogs,  they  should  be  stamped. 
Yesterday  the  Senate  considered  a  meat 
amendment.  I  voted  against  it  on  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  hearings  would  be  held. 

If  five  packing  companies  in  the 
United  States  would  quit  buying  prod¬ 
ucts  down  in  that  country,  and  buy 
American  products,  we  would  not  have 
any  trouble  with  imports  of  beef.  I  can 
name  the  five.  They  account  for  all  the 
stock  that  comes  into  this  country. 
They  are  playing  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Most  of  their  profits  come  from  shipping 
in  beef  from  countries  such  as  the  Argen¬ 
tine  and  other  countries.  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  that  we  let  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  when  they  buy  something, 
at  least  they  may  know  where  it  comes 
from.  Many  Americans,  when  they  see 
the  stamp,  “Made  in  Japan”  or  “Made  in 
the  Argentine”  will  say,  “I  would  like  to 
buy  American  beef  or  American  prod¬ 
ucts.”  This  is  the  voluntary  American 
way  to  handle  the  problem. 

I  am  sure  I  have  voted  at  least  20 
times  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  resolutions  to  “Buy 
American.”  That  is  all  we  are  suggest¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  say  that  we  must  do  it. 
However,  we  would  like  the  American 
consumer  to  know  what  he  is  getting. 
The  State  Department  has  said  to  me 
that  our  relations  with  Canada  will  de¬ 
teriorate  if  the  Canadians  have  to  put  on 
a  shipload  of  lumber  the  statement  that 
it  comes  from  Canada.  If  our  relations 
will  deteriorate  for  a  little  reason  like 
that,  they  have  long  since  deteriorated. 

Canadians,  Japanese,  or  any  other 
people  ought  to  be  proud  to  say  that 
something  comes  from  their  country.  If 
it  is  a  good  product,  and  if  it  is  not  an 
inferior  product,  they  would  probably  be 
glad  to  do  it,  voluntarily. 
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We  pay  about  the  same  price  for  their 
products  as  we  pay  for  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  have  suggested  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Senate  that  we  “buy  Ameri¬ 
can.”  Such  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  unanimously.  If  the  American 
consumer  buys  American,  he  will  not 
only  get  a  better  product,  but  he  will  also 
help  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  as  a  modification  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  shall  use.  I  am  sure  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  know 
that  the  import  situation  has  become  so 
bad  that  in  our  school  lunch  program 
apparently  imported  meat  is  now  being 
used.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Akron,  Iowa,  Com¬ 
munity  School  District.  I  should  like  to 
read  it: 

March  2,  1964. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Various  phone  calls  and  inquiries  from 
interested  parties  concerning  foreign  beef  in 
our  school  hot  lunch  program  has  prompted 
me  to  make  this  statement.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  somewhat  help  clarify  just  what 
the  circumstances  are  in  our  particular  case. 
The  people  listed  on  the  first  page  are  the 
ones  who  will  receive  copies  of  this. 

Sometime  during  the  first  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1963,  I  visited  the  kitchen  of  our  school 
hot  lunch  program.  I  visited  in  particular 
with  the  head  cook  and  in  charge  of  the 
kitchen  of  our  hot  lunch.  During  my  visit 
I  noticed  some  frozen  ground  beef  on  the 
table,  thawing  out  for  use  the  following  day. 
I  made  some  remark  to  the  head  cook  about 
the  ground  beef  and  in  answering  she  said, 
“Yes,  and  what  did  I  think  about  the  Argen¬ 
tine  beef”.  At  the  time  I  didn’t  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  remark  and  went  on 
with  my  visit.  As  time  passed  by  and  with 
the  price  of  live  cattle  becoming  more  and 
more  depressed  each  week,  I  mentioned  this 
point  to  several  people  during  the  course  of 
conversation.  This  point  has  since  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
Congressmen,  both  on  the  national  and  State 
level  and  other  interested  parties. 

The  frozen  ground  beef  mentioned  was  in 
the  form  of  commodities  received  from  the 
Government  to  supplement  our  school  hot 
lunch  program.  Since  this  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  recently,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  some  positive  proof  from  contain¬ 
ers  so  marked  “Argentine  Beef”  but  no  such 
positive  proof  can  be  produced.  These  con¬ 
tainers  naturally  were  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  the  commodities  were  removed.  As  I 
stated  before  I  did  not  see  the  containers 
but  did  see  the  meat  and  the  head  cook 
told  me  about  it  being  Argentine  beef.  I 
would  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  head  cook 
as  her  integrity  and  character  are  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  know  her. 


Being  a  farmer  and  a  cattle  feeder  myself, 
naturally,  I  am  interested  in  anything  of 
this  nature.  I  am  certain  that  if  this  is  true 
it  can  be  traced  down  through  the  USDA.  If 
this  situation  does  exist  of  foreign  beef  be¬ 
ing  served  in  our  school  hot  lunch  programs, 
I  firmly  believe  it  should  be  changed  and 
the  beef  produced  in  our  own  country  be 
used  instead. 

This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
problem  has  gone.  My  amendment 
would  require  proper  labeling,  and  would 
go  far  toward  eliminating  an  abuse  in 
an  otherwise  open  policy  on  trade. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I,  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
“yea.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No.  65  Leg.] 

YEAS— 34 


Allott 

Dominick 

Morse 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Scott 

Boggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Church 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Cooper 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Dodd 

Miller 

NAYS— 55 


Aiken 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Keating 

Robertson 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Gore 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Walters 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Hayden 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Carlson 

Goldwater 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Miller’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

FIRST  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 

AWARD  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 

Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  has 
announced  today  that  Senator  Carl  Hay¬ 
den,  of  Arizona,  has  been  selected  by  the 
national  council  of  administration  of  the 
VFW  to  receive  the  organization’s  first 
annual  Congressional  Award. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  Senator 
Hayden  at  the  annual  VFW  Congres¬ 
sional  Dinner  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  honoring  Members  of  Congress  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  dinner 
will  be  held  the  evening  of  March  10  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  In  authoriz¬ 
ing  this  award  at  its  last  meeting,  it  was 
the  hope  of  the  organization’s  national 
council  of  administration  to  bring  public 
^attention  to  all  Members  of  Congress  for 
ythe  outstanding  veterans’  program  that 
has  been  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Imannouncing  the  selection  of  Sena¬ 
tor  H\yden  as  the  first  recipient,  Com- 
mandeXin  Chief  Lombardo  emphasized 
that  the\award  symbolized  the  VFW’s 
respect  forsCongress  as  a  constitutionally 
established  \Dillar  of  our  Government. 
He  stated:  \ 

I  hope,  also,  hSas  award  will  demonstrate 
to  the  general  pu  lAic  that  we  are  highly  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  fact  Chat  over  the  years  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  extremely  generous  to  our 
disabled  and  needy  veterans. 

Commander  Lombarao  added: 

We  are  extremely  gratifl^L  to  honor  Sena¬ 
tor  Hayden  with  our  first  award,  because, 
through  his  long  and  able  serXpe  he  so  well 
exemplifies  the  kind  of  congressional  leader 
so  necessary  to  the  successful  functioning  of 
our  form  of  government.  The  awartlto  Sen¬ 
ator  Hayden  very  appropriately  reads:  “For 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation.”  \ 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.]  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wnl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield?  \ 
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.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
^ibicoff  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
fx-ona  Montana? 

MADIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.^ANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  'With  what  the  distinguished 
minority  Jtoader  has  just  now  stated  and 
with  what  rbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
intends  to  do*.  In  honoring  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  \Mr.  Hayden],  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempo^Pf  the  Senate,  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  House  ol  Representatives,  the 
Congress  as  a  wholeSand  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  are  being  honored;  and  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [N$r.  Hayden]  ,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  Senators  ever  to 
serve  in  this  body.  It  is  ah  honor  very 
well  deserved.  [Applause.]  \ 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  whether  at  this  point 
it  is  possible  to  determine  or  pin-point 
the  number  of  amendments  still  to  be 
offered  and  the  time  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  that  connection,  and  also  on 
the  bill,  in  order  to  determine  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  at  which  the  session  to¬ 
day  will  conclude.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  have  reservations  to 
leave  for  their  homes,  if  they  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  may  be  possible 
to  determine  that  by  asking  the  various 
Senators  who  still  have  amendments  to 
offer  how  long  they  will  require. 

Can  the  Senator  from  New  York  tell 
us  approximately  how  long  he  will  take 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Approximately  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  tell  us  approxi¬ 
mately  how  long  he  will  take  on  his  two 
amendments? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  30  min¬ 
utes  on  each  of  my  two  amendments 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thus  far,  the  total 
would  be  1  hour  and  10  minutes. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Iowa  give  us 
similar  information? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  anticipate  that  10  or 
15  minutes  would  be  sufficient  on  mine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  total,  then,  at 
that  point,  of  approximately  1  hour  and 
25  minutes. 

There  will  also  be  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]. 

How  about  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  has  already 
been  included  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the  ses¬ 
sion  today  might  be  concluded  between 
6  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Therefore,  I  hope  an  amendment  will 
be  submitted  forthwith,  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  our  work. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  request  for  approximately  12 
minutes  on  the  bill.  In  addition,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  take  about  15  minutes, 
because  I  should  like  to  eulogize  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen - 
der]  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ;  I  would  do  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  anchoring  a  few  facts  which  I 
believe  should  be  brought  to  light  before 
the  book  on  this  measure  is  closed.  The 
total  amount  of  time  on  the  bill  would 
be  approximately  30  or  40  minutes,  for 
this  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  to  be  offered  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fui’ther 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  427 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  427,  and  ask  that  it  be 
st8.t€d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  on  page  32,  after  line 
13,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following: 

TITLE  III - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Not  withstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  neither  the  Export-Import 
Bank  nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any 
obligation  hereafter  incurred  by  any  Com¬ 
munist  country  (as  defined  in  section  620(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  or  any 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other 
way  participate  in  the  extension  of  credit  to 
any  such  country,  agency,  or  national,  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  any  product  thereof  by 
such  country,  agency,  or  national  unless  such 
guarantee  or  other  participation  is  hereafter 
authorized  by  law. 

(b)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  sold  to  any  Communist 
country  or  any  agency  or  national  thereof 
for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country  shall 
be  transported  to  such  foreign  country  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels,  unless 
such  vessels  are  not  available  at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates,  or  unless  hereafter  other¬ 
wise  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  which  I  yield  to  the 
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Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
sonL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  the  last  amendment, 
several  Senators  asked  whether,  if  action 
on  this  measure  is  completed  tonight — 
and  we  hope  to  do  so  between  6  p.m.  and 
7  p.m. — there  will  be  a  session  tomor¬ 
row. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  that  event,  no. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  if  we  do  not 
complete  our  work  on  the  bill  tonight, will 
there  be  a  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  be  brief.  I  have  no  desire  to  delay 
the  Senate;  and  I  understand  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  Senators  will  wish  to  speak 
on  this  amendment. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  state  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  guarantees  of  credit 
to  Communist  nations,  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  until 
such  time  as  such  credit  is  specifically 
authorized  by  congressional  legislation. 
The  amendment  would  also  provide  that 
if  such  sales  were  authorized,  the  com¬ 
modities  should  be  shipped,  to  the  extent 
of  50  percent,  in  U.S.  bottoms. 

I  realize  that  I  am  now  bringing  up, 
in  substance,  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  some  time  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] — 
namely,  his  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
extension  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  the  purchase  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  debated  and  voted  on  at  that 
time,  and  was  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

However,  some  new  statistics  and  new 
facts  have  come  to  light;  and  I  believe 
they  merit  our  serious  consideration. 

The  other  day,  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  very  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Representative  Bill  Stinson, 
from  the  great  State  of  Washington, 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  cited  some 
very  significant  figures,  and  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  importing 
an  inordinate  amount  of  wheat — an 
amount  very  much  in  excess  of  its  needs 
for  food  purposes.  The  Russian  wheat 
shortage  in  the  past  year  has  been  used 
as  an  excuse  for  importing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  this  year;  but  the  Rus¬ 
sian  statistics  show  conclusively  that 
shortages  in  prior  years  have  not  re¬ 
quired  substantial  importation  of  grain 
in  previous  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  showing  U.S.S.R. 
grain  production,  use,  and  exports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.S.R.  grain  production,  use,  and  export 


[Quantities  in  millions  of  tons] 


Year 

Total 
U.S.S.R. 
grain  crop 

Deliveries 
to  Soviet 
state 

Percent  of 
produc¬ 
tion 

deliveries 
to  state — 

Deliveries  to  state 
included — 

Percent 
wheat 
and  rye 
of  total 
deliveries 

U.S.S.R. 

flour 

produc¬ 

tion 

Soviet  Union 
grain  and  wheat 
exports 

Wheat 

Rye 

Total 

Total 

cereal 

Wheat 

1953 . . 

82.5 

85.7 

106.8 

127.6 

106.0 

141.2 

125.9 

134.4 
138.0 

147.5 

31.1 

34.6 
36.9 

64.1 
35.4 

66.6 

46.6 

46.7 

52.1 
66.6 

44.8 

37.7 

40.4 

34.6 

42.4 

33.7 
40.1 
37.0 

34.7 

37.8 

38.4 

19.2 

6.9 

25.1 

80.7 

27.0 

1954 . 

1955 . 

19.9 

6.1 

26.0 

70.4 

32.0 

32.0 

33.0 

33.0 

36.0 

34.6 

36.0 

3.68 

3.  22 

7.41 

5.1 

7.01 

6.79 

7.48 

7.81 

2.04 

1.45 

6.45 
3.88 
6.05 
5.64 
4.8 
4.77 

1956 . 

1957 . 

1958.. . . 

41.9 

34.2 
30.7 

33.3 

6.6 

6.4 

5.8 

7.2 

47.  05 
40.6 

36.5 

40.5 

83.9 

87.1 

78.1 
77.7 

1959. . 

1960 . 

1961 . 

1962... . 

1963 . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
known  per  capita  consumption,  total 
grain  requirements  for  food  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  be  approximately  32.9 
million  tons  for  this  year.  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  approximately  35.8 
million  tons  of  grain  which  the  Soviet 
state  now  has  available  from  its  own 
resources.  Thus,  there  is  actually  no 
necessity  for  the  importation  of  wheat 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  for  food  purposes. 

Wheat  imported  into  Russia  this  year 
will  probably  be  stockpiled  for  future 
chemical  industry  use. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  a  process 
of  making  industrial  ethyl  alcohol  from 
wheat.  There  are  many  uses  to  which 
this  industrial  alcohol  can  be  put. 

The  Soviet  wheat  purchases  at  present 
give  the  very  definite  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  most  important  to  the  raw  material 
supply  of  the  Soviet  chemical  industry. 
American  wheat  can  be  used  directly  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  products 
of  major  military  importance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  10  munitions  require  ethyl  alco¬ 
hol  in  their  production: 

First.  TNT. 

Second.  Torpedo  propulsion  fuel. 

Third.  Poison  gas. 

Fourth.  Liquid  hydrogen  fuel — used  in 
rocket  propulsion. 

Fifth.  Smokeless  gunpowder. 

Sixth.  Mercury  fulminate — priming 
compound  for  the  explosion  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  and  other  explosives. 

Seventh.  Tetryl — explosive  booster 
charge. 

Eighth.  DDNP — used  as  a  detonator 
in  blasting  caps  in  ammunition. 

Ninth.  PETN — an  ingredient  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  detonating  fuses  and 
hand  grenades. 

Tenth.  And  most  important — atomic 
bombs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  the 
very  day  the  first  shipment  of  American 
wheat  arrived  in  Russia,  the  Russians 
shot  down  an  unarmed  American  plane 
that  had  inadvertently  strayed  across  in¬ 
to  the  Russia  sector.  Three  Americans 
were  killed. 

This  Nation’s  guaranteed  wheat  sale 
to  Russia  gave  a  green  light,  go-ahead 
signal  to  our  allies  that  they  could  begin 
large-scale  trading  with  Communist 
countries. 

There  is  now  evidence  the  Communists 
are  planning  to  mount  a  full-scale  oper¬ 
ation  in  Vietnam — Russian  support 
makes  this  possible. 


The  name  of  every  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  now  on  a  note  guaranteeing  the 
good  faith  and  soundness  of  Russia  and 
the  Communist  system.  The  number  of 
broken  Soviet  agreements  speaks  for  it¬ 
self. 

The  idea  of  American  taxpayers  guar¬ 
anteeing  Soviet  credit  is  a  departure 
from  previous  policies  of  the  Eximbank. 
The  subject  has  been  debated  before. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  into  it  now.  But 
the  American  taxpayers  are  being  forced 
to  pay  an  export  subsidy  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  cents  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
sold  to  Russia.  That  is  the  height  of 
folly. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
will  be  used  to  manufacture  ethyl  al¬ 
cohol — industrial  alcohol — to  be  used  in 
all  of  the  explosive  devices  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  effect  we  are  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  Russians’  munitions  industry. 

I  submit  that  we  should  adopt  my 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  extension  of 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  Amer¬ 
ican  wheat  to  stockpile  and  turn  into 
alcohol  and  into  munitions  that  may  be 
used  to  kill  American  boys  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armies  and  navys  of  our 
various  allies  who  fight  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Within  the  past  few 
days  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  durum 
wheat  has  been  sold  to  the  exporter  who 
sold  to  Russia  at  a  price  below  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate.  The  subsidy  of  the  durum 
wheat  at  a  lower  price  has  been  made  to 
help  pick  up  the  tab  on  the  increased 
cost  of  transporting  in  American  bot¬ 
toms.  So  we  now  have  the  following 
situation:  First,  a  subsidy  on  the  export; 
second,  the  right  to  guarantee  payment 
of  the  obligation ;  third,  a  subsidy  by  way 
of  selling  durum  wheat  at  a  reduced 
price  so  as  to  pick  up  the  excess  charge 
in  transporting  the  wheat  to  Russia  in 
American  bottoms. 

Is  the  Senator’s  amendment  substan¬ 
tially  the  Mundt  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  substantially  the 
Mundt  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi’.  TOWER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  already  answered  my  question.  But 
it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  not  prohibit 
the  sale. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  only  prohibit 
the  sale  of  wheat  on  credit  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  When  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  against  such 
sales.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  I  were 
the  first  ones  to  speak  in  the  Senate 
against  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

I  said  in  October  1963  that  we  ought 
not  engage  in  trade  with  Russia  and 
„ change  American  policy;  and  without 
considering  the  effect  of  such  a  change 
of  policy,  I  said  that  it  would  lead  to 
increased  trade  with  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  by  our  allies.  My  statement  was 
correct. 

We  are  now  concerned  about  the  sale  of 
buses  and  other  materials  to  Cuba  by  our 
allies.  I  believe  that  our  wheat  sales 
have  encouraged  our  allies  to  believe  that 
our  policy  had  been  changed,  and  have 
influenced  them  to  increase  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Communist  countries.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
administration  made  a  mistake  in  not 
considering  all  the  possible  effects  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

Although  I  voted  for  the  Mundt 
amendment,  I  have  been  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  principle  involved: 
What  is  the  difference  between  selling 
on  credit  and  selling  for  cash?  The 
principle  is  the  same. 

Before  Christmas  there  was  a  great 
battle  in  the  Senate  for  many  days. 
Many  believed  that  we  were  arguing 
whether  or  not  we  should  prohibit  the 
sale  to  Russia.  We  were  really  arguing 
at  that  time  whether  or  not  we  would 
sell  to  Russia  on  credit.  I  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  we  ought  not  to  sell  to  them 
at  all,  until  we  knew  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  policy  would  be. 

I  raise  the  point  because  I  believe  the 
principle  is  whether  we  should  sell  to 
them  or  not  sell  to  them.  I  cannot  see 
much  distinction  between  selling  to  Rus¬ 
sia  on  credit,  and  selling  to  her  for  cash, 
for  the  dire  consequences  would  be  the 
same. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  voted  for  the  Mundt  amendment 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate  last  year. 
But  I  still  contend  there  is  no  difference 
in  principle  in  selling  on  credit  or  for 
cash. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  His  question  is  a  valid 
one.  I  do  not  ever  intend  to  support  the 
idea  of  selling  to  Russia.  I  am  asking 
in  the  amendment  only  half  a  loaf,  since 
I  know  I  cannot  get  a  whole  loaf.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  know  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  buying  on  credit  and  paying  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  is  that  one  can  buy  a 
great  deal  more  on  credit  if  he  does  not 
have  the  cash. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make  my 
position  clear  in  support  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment.  We  had  no  sooner 
authorized  sales  on  credit  to  Russia  than, 
as  our  own  Republican  leadership 
brought  out,  the  British  sold  400  buses 
to  Cuba,  placing  600  on  order;  $10  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  trucks  were  to  be  sold  by 
France;  and  the  Spanish  sold  to  Cuba 
fishing  vessels  and  freighters.  Many 
other  countries  suddenly  started  to  pour 
in  to  trade  with  Cuba,  a  relationship 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  cut  off. 

Following  that  France  started  to  trade 
with  Red  China.  Any  time  we  protest, 
it  appears  that  the  pot  is  calling  the  ket¬ 
tle  black.  We  have  taken  the  steam  out 
of  our  position  by  authorizing  sales  to 
Russia. 

Most  of  the  sales  made  have  been 
sought  to  be  justified  by  those  who  have 
been  arguing  for  them  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  that  it  would  be  good  for 
the  taxpayers,  that  it  would  do  some¬ 
thing  for  them. 

Those  who  are  making  the  trade  are 
the  export  companies.  They,  together 
with  the  banks  which  are  guaranteeing 
the  credit,  are  about  the  only  ones  who 
are  making  anything  out  of  it. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  examined 
into  the  question  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Representatives  of  the  banks 
themselves  said  very  clearly  that  they 
would  not  give  credit  for  that  type  of 
sale  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  and  therefore  by  the 
taxpayers.  They  said  that  as  a  policy 
matter  it  was  an  unacceptable  risk  both 
commercially  and  politically. 

My  point  is  that  if  the  risk  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  so  far  as  the  banks  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  taxpayers  .should  not  be 
asked  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  risk  and 
say,  “OK,  you  can  go  ahead  and  make 
your  profit,  and  we  will  take  the  risk  all 
the  way  through.”  It  seems  fundamen¬ 
tally  wrong  in  principle  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  is  absolutely  correct.  He  has  stated 
a  very  comprehensive  argument  as  to 
why  my  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining  on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  15  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  yielding  to  me. 
The  subject  of  selling  wheat  to  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries  on  credit  has 
been  discussed  before.  I  talked  with  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  Department  today  about  the 
problem.  Thirty-eight  shiploads  of  wheat 
have  been  delivered  or  are  en  route  to 
Russia.  There  is  gold  in  the  bank  of 
New  York  for  every  shipment. 

We  had  better  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
how  important  the  transaction  is  from 
a  balance-of -payments  standpoint  as 
well  as  the  disposal  of  some  surpluses 
that  we  need  to  get  rid  of. 
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The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  if  we  should  place  a  limit  on  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  countries  which  are 
obligated  to  us  or  indebted  to  us,  only 
one  nation  on  the  globe  could  buy  our 
wheat,  and  that  is  Sweden. 

I  think  we  had  better  look  into  this 
question  seriously  and  practically,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  and  its  fu¬ 
ture. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  wheat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  applies  only  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Why  only  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities?  Why  not  industrial 
products? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  so  far  there  has 
been  no  move  to  extend  credit  on  indus¬ 
trial  products. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  carry  on  trade 
with  Russia  on  other  items.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  merely  adds  wheat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  not  underwritten  such  loans. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  have  been 
other  sales. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  credit  has  not 
been  extended  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  is  a  creature  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  private  bankers  want  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit,  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  sense  in  having  a 
Government  agency  do  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that, 
with  respect  to  other  trade,  no  long-term 
credit  is  involved? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  pases. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  the  Johnson 
Act,  there  cannot  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  cases 
there  were.  I  presume  the  person  in¬ 
volved  obtained  an  export  license  to  sell 
to  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  or  one  of 
those  other  countries. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  if  long-term  credit 
has  been  extended,  it  is  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  Johnson  Act,  passed  in  1933. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  may  be  in  con¬ 
travention — 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Or,  to  be  more  direct, 
in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  further  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  reason 
why  I  restricted  the  amendment  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  is  that  this  is  an 
agricultural  bill,  and  I  want  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  remain  germane.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  bring  up  the  golden 
eagle  measure. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  to 
reply. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment  is 
substantially  identical  with  the  bill,  S. 
2310,  which  has  already  been  extensively 
considered  and  which  was  debated  by 
the  Senate  several  weeks  ago.  It  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  was 
reported  adversely  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
then  considered  by  the  entire  Senate,  and 
was  rejected. 

The  amendment  was  fully  debated  at 
the  time  of  its  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
I  see  no  real  need  for  further  debate  at 
this  time. 


I  want  to  express  my  own  point  of 
view,  which  is  the  point  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senate  on  this  matter 
when  it  was  considered  some  time  ago, 
that  it  is  in  the  economic  and  political 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
wheat,  which  we  have  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  and  in  surplus,  to  a  country  which 
is  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  gold  or  under  a 
short-term  credit  arrangement. 

It  so  happens,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  pointed  out,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  preferred  to  pay  in  gold  for 
the  wheat  it  has  purchased  thus  far.  It 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  on  a  much 
larger  transaction  with  the  Canadians 
some  months  ago.  The  Soviet  Union 
made  a  rather  large  transaction,  which 
dwarfs  the  size  of  the  agreement  she  has 
proposed  to  us,  and  made  arrangements 
to  pay  for  the  entire  Canadian  transac¬ 
tion  in  gold.  This  was  before  the  U.S. 
sale. 

For  various  reasons,  it  seems  that  the 
Communists  prefer,  when  they  can,  and 
where  gold  is  available,  not  to  pay  in¬ 
terest. 

It  seems  to  me  this  matter  was  care¬ 
fully  evaluated  by  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  move  surplus  stocks  which 
are  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of 
wheat  which  it  needs,  because  if  we  do 
not,  we  know  there  are  other  traders 
that  quickly  will,  and  those  markets  will 
be  lost  to  us. 

We  are  reminded,  earlier  in  the  debate, 
that  American  wheat  is  being  sold  to 
Germany  and  some  other  countries  in 
Western  Europe,  is  being  turned  into 
flpur,  at  a  profit  to  the  European  proces¬ 
sors,  and  then  shipped  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  I  think  it  is  clearly  in  our  economic 
interest  not  to  impede  these  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  also  in  our  political 
interest  to  move  ahead  with  the  sales, 
because  they  offer  an  opportunity  to 
dramatize,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  free  world,  but  to  the  people  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  that  the  Communists 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  an  agri¬ 
cultural  system  under  communism  that 
can  meet  their  food  needs,  and  that  they 
must  turn  to  free  enterprise,  family-type 
agriculture,  in  order  to  obtain  the  food 
they  need. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  proved 
even  more  dramatically  if  they  all 
starved  over  there  than  if  they  were 
saved  by  us.  The  indications  are  that 
they  are  producing  more  wheat  than 
they  eat.  Where  does  it  go?  It  goes 
into  stockpiling. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  some  of  our  competitors  will  make 
this  sale  if  we  lose  it.  The  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  of  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
other  countries  will  profit  from  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  capitalize  on  commercial  sales. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
proposes  conditions  on  shipment,  similar 
to  those  provided  by  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
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ence  Act.  This  act  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Congress  in  its  various 
committees  on  numerous  occasions.  Its 
provisions  have  been  worked  out.  They 
do  not  cover  the  provisions  described  in 
the  amendment.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  The  amendment 
was  not  presented  to  the  committee  at 
any  time,  and  has  had  no  examination 
or  consideration  by  it. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  cotton 
and  wheat  bill  before  the  Senate  is  to 
reduce  the  surpluses  of  those  two  basic 
commodities.  The  amendment  is  con¬ 
trary  to  that  purpose.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

If  there  are  no  other  requests  for  time, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  thin  argument  that  we  may 
as  well  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  if  we  do  not,  our  friends  are 
going  to  do  it.  We  may  be  getting  into 
the  argument  or  question,  “Which  is  less 
dangerous — a  fat  enemy  or  a  lean 
enemy?” 

If  we  are  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
British  Prime  Minister  Home  advanced — 
that  a  fat  enemy  is  less  dangerous  than 
a  lean  enemy — we  should  not  gripe  about 
our  allies  selling  a  number  of  products 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist 
countries,  including  buses  to  Cuba,  or 
what  not. 

Further,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  our  allies  have  done  so.  After 
all,  we  wear  the  mantle  of  leadership 
of  the  free  world.  It  falls  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders.  We  have  the  obligation  to  lead 
the  free  world.  We  cannot  use  moral 
suasion  on  our  allies  and  tell  them  that 
they  should  not  trade  with  Communist 
countries  in  strategic  goods  if  we  will  not 
refrain  from  such  practices.  They  will 
ask,  “Why  do  you  not  get  your  hand 
out?” 

If  I  own  a  store  and  I  have  a  com¬ 
petitor  across  the  street  who  is  selling 
switchblade  knives  to  juveniles,  I  am  not 
justified  in  saying  that  I  may  as  well 
sell  switchblade  knives  to  juveniles,  be¬ 
cause  if  I  do  not  they  will  go  somewhere 
else.  That  is  a  fallacious  argument. 

Obviously,  the  wheat  is  being  stock¬ 
piled  and  will  probably  go  into  industrial 
alcohol,  which  can  be  made  into  explo¬ 
sives.  Therefore,  we  should  take  this 
step  now  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
credit  for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 
may  destroy  the  hopes  of  200  million 
people  in  middle  Europe  that  they  will 
ultimately  regain  their  freedom,  which 
was  promised  to  them  at  Yalta.  They 
were  sold  out  at  Yalta.  They  were  also 
promised  in  a  meeting  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
on  the  high  seas  that  there  would  be  open 
and  free  elections  in  the  choice  of  their 
governments.  A  revolution  occurred  in 
Red  Germany  with  bare  fists  pitted 
against  guns.  It  occurred  in  Poland,  and 


it  occurred  in  Hungary.  Those  people 
are  still  hoping  to  be  free.  But  when 
they  see  the  United  States  selling  wheat 
to  Russia  at  subsidized  prices,  under  a 
guaranteed  obligation,  they  must  begin 
to  wonder  whether  they  have  been  sold 
down  the  river  again. 

When  we  destroy  the  hopes  of  200  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  eastern  and  middle  Europe, 
we  destroy  our  main  base  of  defense  and 
attack — if  it  ever  should  become  neces¬ 
sary — for  the  preservation  not  only  of 
our  own  freedom  but  that  of  those  who 
yearn  for  the  day  of  liberation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  like  to  in¬ 
ject  myself  into  this  argument,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  up  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  just  said,  Senators  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  invitations  to  go  to  a  conference 
in  Germany  in  April  of  this  year.  A  part 
of  the  purpose  of  that  conference  is  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  an  agreed  trade  policy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  and  with  its  satel¬ 
lites  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Part  of  the  effort  the  State  Department 
is  making  is  to  try  to  persuade  our  allies 
to  cut  down  on  long-range  credit  guar¬ 
antees  on  trade  with  Soviet  countries. 
On  every  occasion  that  we  continue  to 
sell  wheat  to  them,  and  guarantee  credit 
through  American  taxpayers’  funds,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  violating  the 
principles  of  the  free  world,  that  we  are 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  our  foreign 
policy,  that  we  are  undercutting  what 
the  State  Department  is  trying  to  do  in 
its  endeavor  to  prevent  long-range  cred¬ 
its  in  trade  transactions  with  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  we  are  giving  them  the 
economic  power  with  which  to  cut  us  up. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
shortsighted  as  a  piece  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  than  this  particular  type  of  transac¬ 
tion.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  finally 
stand  up  and  do  something  about  it  as 
a  matter  of  strategic,  fundamental 
American  policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain¬ 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  stay  out  of  this  debate,  but  I 
cannot  help  joining  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  that  Russia  will  pay  cash 
for  every  bushel  of  wheat  we  ship  to  her. 

I  hope  she  does,  but  the  fact  that  our 
Government  has  put  us  in  the  position  of 
extending  long-term  credit  to  Russia 
through  a  Government  agency  of  the 
United  States  has  done  more  to  defeat 
the  principles  for  which  this  country 
stands  than  any  other  single  factor 


since  the  vote  in  the  Senate  upon  this 
question. 

France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  are  all 
now  negotiating  not  for  short-term  cred¬ 
its,  not  for  cash,  but  for  long-term 
credits  for  shipments  of  goods  to  Cuba. 
This  has  all  occurred  since  the  Mundt 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

How  blind  and  stupid  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  policy  which  only  induces  all  of 
our  so-called  allies  in  the  world  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  the  fields  in  which  they  can 
extend  long-term  credits.  Worst  of  all, 
they  are  extending  long-term  credits  to 
the  one  country  in  this  hemisphere 
whose  present  Government  we  must  de¬ 
stroy  before  we  can  consider  ourselves 
safe  and  before  the  20  other  nations  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can 
consider  themselves  safe. 

I  believe  we  can  no  longer  pursue  a 
policy  which  ignores  all  fact,  all  history, 
all  experience.  To  continue  to  do  so 
proves  that  we  are  blunderers  insofar  as 
the  policy  of  these  sales  of  wheat  to 
Russia  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Tower  amendment  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  who  has  just  preceded  me  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower], 

There  is  no  question  in  the  world  but 
that  when  the  Congress,  after  seven  suc¬ 
cessful  rollcalls  just  before  Christmas, 
finally  failed  to  prohibit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  extending  American 
credit  to  Communist  countries,  we  pulled 
the  plug  out  of  the  jug,  opening  up  trade 
and  credit  with  Red  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  world. 

After  some  17  years  of  restricting  trade 
with  the  Communists,  we  find  ourselves 
encouraging  it  by  extending  an  open-end 
American  credit  card  to  Red  Russia  to 
purchase  what  she  needs  and  then  charge 
her  bad  debts  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  if  she 
fails  to  make  good.  We  will  soon  engage 
in  the  eighth  rollcall  that  Congress  has 
had  on  this  matter  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Since  last  December,  Senators  have 
just  pointed  out  that  Britain  has  been 
selling  buses  to  Cuba,  France  has  recog¬ 
nized  Red  China,  and  now  has  a  trade 
mission  in  that  area.  West  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Japan  are  to  start  compet¬ 
ing  for  Communist  trade,  and  today  our 
foreign  trade  policy  in  the  United  States 
has  degenerated  to  the  point  where  what 
we  now  have  is  the  free  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  competing  with  each 
other  to  see  which  of  them  can  sell  to 
Communist  countries  the  most  quantities 
of  supplies  that  they  most  badly  need 
and  selling  it  to  them  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices  with  the  highest  subsidized 
shipping  rates,  and  under  the  longest 
and  easiest  terms  of  credit. 

The  only  result  of  such  a  self- 
defeating  free  world  trade  policy  will 
necessarily  be  to  benefit  the  Communist 
countries. 

It  is  the  road  to  ruin.  I  believe  it  may 
be  the  road  to  war,  because  we  are  ex- 
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panding  the  fighting  capacity  of  Com¬ 
munist  countries  with  American  sup¬ 
plies,  American  encouragement,  and 
American  credit.  We  are  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow 
rapidly  in  expanding  their  credit  and 
their  terms  and  their  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  Tower  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
Senate  has  one  more  chance  now  to  vote 
for  a  sound  and  sane  and  sensible  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  aid  policy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  2 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  present  sales  of  wheat  to 
Russia.  They  are  all  for  cash.  The  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  is  exactly  the  same  as  we 
extend  to  any  other  country.  If  the 
amendment  is  passed,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  proposal  goes,  and  if  they  are 
thinking  about  wheat  and  selling  wheat 
goods  to  Russia,  we  can  send  industrial 
goods  to  them  but  we  would  not  be  able 
to  sell  wheat  on  general  terms.  It  goes 
further.  There  is  a  proviso  that  half  of 
our  exports  must  be  carried  in  U.S. 
vessels,  regardless  of  the  high  cost  in¬ 
volved.  This  situation  exists  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480;  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  stuck  with  a  big  subsidy,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  subsidy  already  being  paid 
to  the  merchant  marine. 

So  far  as  helping  Russia  is  concerned, 
I  believe  we  would  be  far  better  off  to 
maintain  some  trade  of  this  kind  with 
her,  because  she  would  not  be  half  as  in¬ 
dependent  as  she  would  be  if  we  did  no 
business  whatever  with  her. 

If  the  Russians  committed  some  act 
of  aggression  now,  we  could  stop  all  sales 
of  wheat,  which  would  be  a  form  of 
penalty  upon  them.  But  if  we  did  no 
business  with  them  whatsoever,  there 
would  be  no  penalty  to  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 'Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announces  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 


Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg.] 

YEAS— 36 


Allott 

Fong 

Mundt 

BeaU 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Russell 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Scott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Mechem 

Smith 

Dodd 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Morse 

Tower 

Edmondson 

Morton 

NAYS — 53 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Javits 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Keating 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Salto  nstaU 

Clark 

Long,  Da. 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Ervin 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING- 

—11 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Symington 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Tower’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  plan 
to  speak  about  5  minutes  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  shall  offer.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  plans  to  speak  for  a  short  time. 
I  suggest  that  Senators  might  wish  to 
remain  in  the  Chamber  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  444  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be 
read  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  producers  of  wheat  in  1963  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  such  producers  favor  a  volun¬ 
tary  wheat  certificate  program  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crops  of  wheat  as  provided  for  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  or  whether 
such  producers  favor  the  program  for  wheat 
which  would  be  in  effect  but  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  if  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  favor  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
program  provided  for  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title,  such  amendments  shall 
not  become  effective  and  the  provisions  of  law 
in  effect  for  wheat  on  the  day  before  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in 
effect,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
as  if  the  provisions  of  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  follow¬ 
ing  the  resounding  defeat  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  wheat  program  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  last  spring,  many  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  called  for  a 
wheat  bill  which  would  give  fanners  a 
decent  choice.  We  said  that  if  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  70  million  acres  beihg  planted  to 
wheat  in  1964,  and  $1  per  bushel  wheat 
were  reasonably  accurate,  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress  was  necessary.  Admin¬ 
istration  leaders  in  Congress  replied  that 
there  would  be  no  wheat  legislation.  The 
White  House  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  approved  this  policy  of  inaction. 

Now,  after  9  months’  delay,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  changed  its  mind.  The 
House  passed  a  cotton  bill.  This  has 
been  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  include  a 
wheat  program  which  makes  provision 
for  noncertificated,  low-priced  wheat. 
The  committee  report  states  that  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  noncertificated  wheat  for 
feed  grains,  such  as  com,  would  be  feasi¬ 
ble  under  the  bill.  Such  a  result  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  producers  of  reg¬ 
ular  feed  grains,  depress  prices  of  feed 
grains,  and,  in  turn,  depress  livestock 
prices  which  are  already  disastrously 
low. 

Proponents  of  the  administration’s 
wheat  program,  including  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern],  say  that  failure  to  pass  the 
bill  will  mean  that  all  wheat  prices  will 
be  so  depressed  as  to  provide  worse  com¬ 
petition  with  feed  grains.  But  they  are 
wrong  because  they  have  based  their 
argument  on  last  year’s  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  70  million 
acres  would  be  planted  to  wheat.  Cur¬ 
rent  estimates  place  the  planting  at  only 
53  million  acres,  and  it  now  appears  that 
1964  production  will  not  equal  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  wheat  pro¬ 
gram,  now  included  in  the  bill,  would  be 
voluntary.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
voluntary  in  name  only.  For  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  farmers  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  the  program.  Why  do  I 
say  this?  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
consider  the  advantages  to  the  par¬ 
ticipants  under  this  program,  compared 
with  the  advantages  to  the  nonpar¬ 
ticipants. 

For  example,  the  participant  would  re¬ 
ceive  in  price  support  for  his  wheat  $1.30 
a  bushel  as  a  minimum  guaranteed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  plus 
a  70-cent-per-bushel  certificate.  He 
could  not  possibly  receive  under  $2  per 
bushel.  The  nonparticipant  would  not 
get  the  70-cent-per-bushel  certificate. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  parti¬ 
cipant  would  receive  a  25-cent-per- 
bushel  certificate  for  wheat  sold  for  ex¬ 
port.  The  nonparticipant  would  not. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  have  clev¬ 
erly  calculated  the  advantages  to  the 
participant  in  such  a  way  that  they 
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know  that  hardly  any  nonparticipant 
could  expand  his  production  enough  to 
make  up  for  his  loss  of  the  certificates. 
Added  to  this  is  the  provision  that  if,  in 
1964,  a  nonparticipant  tried  to  increase 
his  income  by  increased  production,  he 
would  lose  his  acreage  history  in  the 
computation  of  future  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  in  the  allocation  of  wheat 
certificates,  if  later  on  he  decided  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

In  the  minority  views  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  it  is 
well  said  that  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill  is  a  so-called  voluntary  program,  but 
it  is  voluntary  in  name  only. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  fair  way  to 
handle  this  situation  is  to  let  the  wheat 
farmers  vote  to  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  have  such  a  choice  as  is  being 
offered  them  by  what  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  or  whether  they 
prefer  to  take  their  chances  under  the 
law  as  it  now  is. 

The  present  law  permits  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  a  choice  of  planting  as  much  as 
they  wish  and  selling  it  for  whatever 
they  can  get  in  the  market,  or  limiting 
their  plantings  to  their  allotments  and 
being  guaranteed  a  price  support  of 
$1.25  a  bushel. 

Indications  are  that  the  market  price 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  this, 
because  only  53  million  acres  are  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  current  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  planting  forecast,  as 
against  70  million  acres  forecast  at  the 
time  of  the  wheat  referendum  last  May. 

My  amendment  would  require  only  a 
simple  majority  note — not  the  two- 
thirds  vote  required  during  the  refer¬ 
endum  last  May — to  adopt  the  program 
offered  by  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 
The  referendum  would  be  conducted 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to 
make  two  or  three  observations  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

First.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  provide  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  agree  that  even  the  most 
optimistic  estimate  is  that  the  bill  could 
not  be  enacted  before  the  15th  of  March. 
That  is  only  about  a  week  away,  and  very 
fast  action  would  be  required  ’  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  the 
President  to  achieve  that  goal. 

If  we  add  another  30  days,  for  the 
referendum  as  provided  by  the  bill  it 
would  be  the  middle  of  April  before  such 
referendum  could  be  held.  Everyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  spring  wheat 
planting  pattern  of  the  country  knows 
that  that  would  be  too  late  for  farmers 
to  make  their  plantings  of  the  1964  crop. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  already 
jeopardized  some  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  by  delaying  as  long  as  we 
have;  and  if  we  were  to  delay  for  another 
month,  we  would  very  seriously  have  de¬ 
creased  any  practical  value  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  wheat  program. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  impracti¬ 
cal  to  ask  the  farmers — in  effect — to 
vote  twice  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  wish  to  participate  in  a  voluntary 


program  for  1964.  The  pending  meas¬ 
ure  itself  in  effect  says  to  each  farmer, 
“Decide,  on  an  individual  basis,  whether 
you  wish  to  have  the  benefits  of  this 
program.” 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  suggested 
that  the  program  is  not  voluntary  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  attractive  to  the  wheat 
farmers  that  they  would  feel  impelled  to 
participate  in  the  program,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  advantages.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  very  odd  argument  to  make 
against  the  bill — to  suggest  that  the 
farmers  would  like  the  program  so  well 
and  would  find  it  so  attractive  that  they 
would  all  wish  to  participate  in  it  volun¬ 
tarily.  That  is  certainly  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  program,  rather  than 
against  it. 

In  addition,  not  only  would  the  pro¬ 
posed  referendum  be  unnecessary,  and 
also  delay  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  it  would  also  cost  the  taxpayers 
approximately  $1  million. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  existing  law,  is 
there  not  a  program  on  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  this 
spring — in  other  words,  to  decide  wheth¬ 
er  they  want  it  or  do  not  want  it? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  provision 
would  come  into  effect  if  the  Senate  were 
to  fail  to  pass  the  pending  bill.  But  if 
the  pending  bill  is  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  is  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  taxpayers  will  be  saved  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  under  existing  law, 
would  not  the  farmers  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
wished  to  comply  with  certain  require¬ 
ments,  in  return  for  a  support  price  of 
from  65  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  and,  if  so, 
there  would  be  a  mandatory  program 
which  would  be  binding  on  all  the  wheat 
farmers. 

But,  under  the  pending  measure,  each 
farmer  would  have  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
cide,  for  himself,  whether  he  wished  to 
participate  in  the  program  or  to  stay  out 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  this  measure,  in 
effect,  advocates  a  right-to-work  law  for 
the  farmers — exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Exactly  the  same 
situation  that  we  have  under  the  feed- 
grains  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  not  let  the  farmers 
vote  as  a  group  on  this  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Why  not  let  each 
farmer  decide  for  himself? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  each  person  in 
the  Nation  decided  whom  he  wished  to 
have  serve  as  the  President  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  State  or  one  of  the  Senators 
from  his  State;  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  work;  would  it? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thought  that  was 
the  system  under  which  we  operate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  not  the  advocates  of 
the  pending  bill  believe  in  majority  rule? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  each  man  decided 
for  himself  what  he  wanted,  that  would 
amount  to  nothing  but  anarchy.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  want 
anarchy  among  the  wheatgrowers? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  received  a  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  of  mail,  in  recent  weeks,  from  the 
wheat-growing  areas  of  the  country,  I 
believe  he  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  substantial  support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  received  many 
such  letters;  and  many  of  them  read  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows:  “So-and-so” — or 
“Such-and-such  organization  has  asked 
me  to  write  you  in  support  of  this  bill.” 

But  since  the  bill  has  been  reported, 
the  letters  in  opposition  have  exceeded 
the  letters  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  will 
say  that  the  mail  I  have  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  has  been  inspired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  said  he  thinks  the  bill  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  the  farmers  will  voluntarily 
vote  to  participate  in  the  program. 
There  is  some  disparity  in  the  arguments 
being  made  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  was  the  administra¬ 
tion  so  anxious  to  have  the  farmers  vote 
on  the  program  proposed  a  year  ago, 
but  today  is  seeking  desperately  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  farmers  from  voting  now  on  the 
same  thing  they  voted  on  a  year  ago? 
What  has  happened  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  time  limit;  we  do  not  have  time  for 
another  referendum. 

Why  not  permit  each  farmer  to  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to 
participate  in  this  program? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  be  willing  to  apply  the 
right-to-work  program  to  everyone  in 
the  country — to  labor  as  well  as  to  agri¬ 
culture?  He  knows  that  the  supply  of 
wheat  in  this  country  fell  off  465  million 
bushels  in  the  current  year,  and  he 
knows  that  the  farmers  have  not  ma¬ 
terially  overplanted  their  allotments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  was  in 
anticipation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  Last  year  they  were 
promised  that  there  would  be  no  pro¬ 
gram  if  they  voted  “no”  in  the  refer¬ 
endum.  The  administration  and  the  De- . 
partment  of  Agriculture  told  them  that. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  farmers  voted  “no.” 

So  I  do  not  understand  why  at  this  time 
the  administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  attempting  to  take 
away  from  the  farmers  every  vestige  of 
their  freedom  to  determine  what  kind 
of  program  they  want.  Furthermore,  if 
they  succeeded  in  taking  it  away  from 
the  farmers,  they  would  take  it  away 
from  the  people  of  Connecticut  or  from 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  or  from  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  or  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  States. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  administration  did  not  propose 
this  bill.  Several  Senators  joined  me  last 
July  in  proposing  it.  The  administration 
now  supports  it.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  Senator’s  argument 
against  this  program,  which  would  give 
the  farmers  more  freedom  than  they  ever 
had.  They  will  not  have  to  participate 
in  the  program  unless  they  decide  to  do 
so  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  farmer  was  considered 
a  good,  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  so  long 
as  he  voted  exactly  as  the  administration 
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told  him  to  do ;  but  the  minute  he  voted 
contrary  to  the  way  the  administration 
told  him  to  vote,  the  administration 
introduced  a  bill  taking  away  his  right  to 
vote  at  all. 

■  Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  one  would  take 
away  the  compulsory  and  penalty  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  program  which  the  fanners 
rejected.  In  the  referendum  last  May, 
they  indicated  that  they  did  not  want 
the  compulsory  program.  So  we  have 
stricken  it  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  let  us  leave  them 
alone. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  pending  bill 
would  give  each  farmer  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  wished  to  stay  in  or  to 
go  out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  not  let  the  farmers 
vote  this  spring  on  the  question  of  a 
compulsory  plan? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  This 
measure  says,  in  effect,  “This  is  volun¬ 
tary;  but  if  you  do  not  participate,  we 
will  cut  your  throat.” 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  understand  how  anyone  can  feel  that 
the  program  under  the  pending  bill  is  not 
a  voluntary  one.  Any  farmer  will  be  able 
to  market  all  the  wheat  he  wants  to 
grow,  without  penalty.  There  has  not 
been  a  referendum  on  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past. 

Under  the  corn  program,  if  a  farmer 
did  not  participate,  he  does  not  receive 
the  payment. 

Under  any  other  procedure,  the  farm 
program  would  be  more  costly  than 
under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  last  year  the  farm¬ 
ers  voted  against  the  planners  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Their  plan 
is  to  control  the  entire  food  supply  of 
the  Nation;  that  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  group  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  working  at  that  for 
20  years,  and  that  is  what  they  want. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  whether 
it  wants  a  small  group  of  people  to  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  food  supply  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  control  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  whether  Congress 
wishes  to  respect  some  of  the  Nation’s 
traditions  under  which  this  country  has 
grown  strong. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  his  indictment  on 
a  broad,  nonpartisan  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  certainly  intend  to  in¬ 
dict  the  group  of  planners  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  who  are  trying 
to  have  the  Government  control  the  en¬ 
tire  food  supply  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  trying  to  get  their  toe  in  the 
door,  to  that  end. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
program  on  which  the  fanners  voted 
last  year  was  a  compulsory  one;  and 
there  were  many  complications,  and  that 
was  why  the  fanners  rejected  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

But  why  should  we  embark  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  procedure  now,  requiring  a 
referendum  on  a  voluntary  program? 


Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  favor 
that  procedure  in  connection  with  every 
program  Congress  votes  for?  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  country  have  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  Members  of  Congress? 

Does  not  he  believe  that  the  people 
are  willing  to  have  their  Members  of 
Congress  vote  for  a  program  of  this  sort? 

This  program  not  only  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
the  Grange — the  second  largest  farm  or¬ 
ganization — it  is  also  supported  by  the 
National  Wheat  Growers  and  many  other 
farm  groups. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  farmers  will  have 
confidence  in  the  Congress  so  long  as 
Congress  does  not  delegate  to  a  small 
group  of  people  in  the  Government  the 
power  to  control  them  absolutely  in  their 
affairs.  When  the  Congress  shows  that 
it  will  not  delegate  such  authority,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  have  the  full  confidence  of 
most  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  recommend  that  there  be  a 
referendum  on  the  corn  program  this 
year? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  be  willing  to  have 
a  referendum  on  the  corn  program? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  provision  was 
included  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 
A  provision  was  made  for  a  referendum 
of  corn  producers.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time;  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  was.  He  ought  to  remember 
that.  I  do  not  believe  my  amendment 
provides  for  anything  that  has  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
would  be  no  referendum  in  relation  to 
corn.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
add  corn  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  com  program  now, 
which  is  so  sweet  and  cleverly  calculated 
as  to  present  no  choice  to  the  farmer 
except  to  come  in.  That  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  corn  and — feed  grains 
program — and  the  wheat  proposal  that 
is  pending  here.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  knows  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  indicated  that  he 
does  not  know  much  about  wheat  farm¬ 
ing.  A  farmer  who  remains  out  of  the 
program  is  benefited  by  those  who  go  into 
it  to  the  extent  that  the  compiler  cuts 
his  acreage.  No  program  is  a  sweeter 
program  than  corn  now  has.  For  the 

first  time  since  we  have  had  price  sup¬ 
ports,  the  price  support  for  com  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  as  what  the  price  support 
for  wheat  will  be,  or  $1.25  a  bushel.  This 
is  the  sweetest  kind  of  program  of  all. 
On  top  of  that  a  compiler  receives  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  and  diversion  payments. 
What  better  program  could  be  provided? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  very  knowledgeable 
on  the  question  of  wheat  production.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
tell  the  Senate  by  how  many  acres  a 
wheat  farmer  in  his  State  would  have  to 
increase  his  pi’oduction.  Let  us  consider 
a  fanner  who  has  600  acres  of  wheat  on 


a  normal  yield.  By  how  many  more 
acres  would  he  have  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  equal  the  income  that 
a  compiler  under  the  program  would 
have  with  his  75-cent  certificate  a 
bushel? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
farmer  who  does  not  comply  and  does 
not  want  to  abide  by  the  controls,  but 
desires  to  accept  the  lower  world  price, 
or  whatever  the  crop  will  bring,  has  ex¬ 
ercised  his  choice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  also  wishes  to  in¬ 
crease  his  production  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  he  will  do  so.  I  am  wondering 
at  what  point  he  would  have  to  go  in  in¬ 
creased  production  in  order  to  make  it 
attractive  for  him  to  stay  out  of  the 
program  in  the  face  of  the  choice  to 
come  into  the  program  and  get  75-cent- 
per-bushel  certificate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
answer  to  the  Senator’s  question  is  ob¬ 
vious.  If  all  farmers  should  stay  out  of 
the  program  and  increase  his  acreage, 
the  price  would  probably  be  no  more 
than  75  cents  a  bushel.  They  would  all 
go  broke.  Farmers  know  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  suggest  that  if  we  do  not 
have  a  program  this  year  we  shall  have 
75-cent  wheat? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
I  am  saying  that  if  all  the  farmers  re¬ 
mained  out  of  the  program  and  increased 
their  acreage,  as  the  Senator  is  sug¬ 
gesting,  that  would  be  the  result.  Fann¬ 
ers  know  better  than  that.  They  know 
that  they  have  to  cut  production,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  produce  far  too  much 
wheat  for  domestic  and  world  markets. 
That  is  why  they  are  for  a  voluntary 
program  such  as  this. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  desire  to  get  into  a  semantical 
discussion  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  but  the  point  is  made  that  a 
75-cent-per-bushel  certificate  to  the 
complier  is  such  an  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion  to  him  that  he  could  not  possibly 
and  reasonably  say,  “No;  I  will  reject 
it.  I  will  just  take  my  chances  on  the 
world  price,  and  I  will  whoop  up  my 
acreage.”  He  cannot  whoop  up  his  acre¬ 
age  enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
program  is  not  nearly  as  attractive  as 
that  for  the  complier  in  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  who  gets  an  18-cent-a-bushel 
check  from  the  Government  and  then 
diversion  payments.  It  is  not  as  attrac¬ 
tive.  I  would  like  to  trade  the  corn 
program  for  the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  corn  and  wheat.  About  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  corn  raised  in  our  country 
is  marketed  in  the  form  of  meat.  We 
know  what  the  meat  people  have  had 
to  contend  with  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
We  know  that  the  Senate  voted  down 
a  proposal  to  improve  that  situation. 
Corn  which  is  sold  on  the  U.S.  market 
brings  the  same  price  as  corn  sold  on 
the  world  market.  We  do  not  subsidize 
the  export  of  corn,  but  we  do  export 
more  wheat  than  we  use  in  our  country, 
and  we  subsidize  it.  This  year  the  sub¬ 
sidy  has  been  a  little  more  than  70  cents 
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per  bushel  down  to  55  cents  a  bushel, 
depending  on  grade  and  location.  So 
there  is  a  difference  between  corn  and 
wheat  in  marketing. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
bill  passes,  there  will  be  very  little  ex¬ 
port  subsidy.  In  fact,  it  would  about 
even  up.  The  export  subsidies  would  be 
far  less  than  they  are  now.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  carries  out  his  duties  as  he  is 
authorized  to  do  by  law,  there  will  be  a 
seller’s  market  for  wheat  this  coming 
year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mine. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time  after  one  observation.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  did  not  state 
the  case  properly  when  he  said  that  the 
amendment  called  for  a  referendum  30 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  calls  for  a  referendum  in  not  more 
than  30  days,  and  I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  quite  aware  of 
the  need  of  a  prompt  referendum.  He 
could  probably  have  one  much  earlier 
than  30  days.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  it  would 
take  30  days  to  inform  the  farmers  of 
the  nature  of  the  referendum  and  the 
questions  at  stake.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
bafik  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared _ - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

This  is  about  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
catechize  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  my  very  distinguished 
friend  from  Vermont  with  respect  to  two 
points  with  relation  to  wheat.  First  is 
the  question  of  compulsion;  the  second 
is  whether  or  not  the  proposal  actually 
invites  a  bread  or  a  flour  tax.  I  should 
like  to  ask  either  Senator  the  following 
question :  Under  the  bill,  could  the  Pills- 
bury  Milling  Co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Minneapolis,  mill  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat  without  first  buying  a  certifi¬ 
cate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  it  could  not.  It  would 
have  to  buy  certificates  for  wheat  used 
for  milling  purposes,  for  food  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  under  the  bill, 
the  mill  would  be  compelled  to  buy  a 
certificate  and  to  pay  70  cents  a  bushel 
for  that  certificate  before  it  could  legally 
mill  a  single  bushel  of  wheat? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  es¬ 
sentially  correct.  That  is  the  effect  of 
holding  wheat  to  the  miller  at  exactly 
the  price  level  of  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  question  is  whether  we  would 
say  to  the  millers  of  our  country  “You 
cannot  mill  a  bushel  of  wheat  under  the 
law  as  enacted  by  the  Congress  unless 
you  have  in  your  hand  a  certificate  for 
which  you  have  paid  70  cents  a  bushel.” 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  compulsion 
or  is  it  not?  Quite  aside  from  whether 
a  miller  bought  the  wheat  at  $1.30  on  the 
market  and  then  paid  the  extra  70  cents 
a  bushel,  so  that  finally)  it  netted  $2,  I 
say  that  if  that  is  not  compulsion,  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  “com¬ 
pulsion.” 

Has  the  Senator  from  Vermont  any 
comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  it  means  is  that 
the  consumers  of  wheat  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  wheat  in  our  country  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  wheat  than  the 
consumers  of  wheat  and  wheat  products 
in  the  countries  to  which  we  sell. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  means,  then - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  is  called  a 
bread  tax,  although  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  make  much  difference  in  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  any  more  than  the 
cotton  bill  would  make  the  slightest  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  a  cotton  shirt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  see  whether  it 
would.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  former 
baker  in  this  body.  We  followed  a  rule 
of  thumb  in  that  business.  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  bakery 
was  automated,  whether  there  were  trav¬ 
el-in  ovens,  or  whether  one  had  to  use  a 
long  instrument  to  haul  the  pans  of 
bread  out.  It  was  the  same.  The  rule 
of  thumb  in  the  baking  business  was 
that  it  takes  5  bushels  of  wheat  to 
make  a  196-pound  barrel  of  flour.  Be¬ 
fore  a  miller  could  mill  a  barrel  of  flour, 
he  would  have  to  have  five  certificates, 
and  therefore  would  have  to  pay,  under 
the  bill,  $3.50  for  those  certificates,  in 
order  to  mill  a  single  barrel  of  flour. 

The  other  rule  of  thumb  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  was — and  it  does  not  change  be¬ 
cause  of  any  new  technology — that  a 
baker  will  get  300  1-pound  loaves  of 
bread  out  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  So  if 
the  baker  pays  $3.50  for  the  certificates, 
it  amounts  to  1  cent  on  every  1 -pound 
loaf  of  bread. 

Senators  can  call  it  a  flour  tax.  They 
can  call  it  a  bread  tax,  if  they  like.  They 
can  ignore  what  is  paid  in  the  market 
for  wheat,  or  take  it  into  account.  But 
the  bill  provides  that  every  time  a  baker 
bakes  a  barrel  of  flour,  he  adds,  in  fact, 
a  cent  for  every  loaf,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  extra  1  cent  goes  into 
the  cost  of  the  flour. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
he  may  buy  wheat  at  $1.30  or  $1.50.  Un¬ 
der  this  bill,  what,  in  effect,  is  being 
said  by  the  Government  is:  “Add  1  cent 
per  loaf  of  bread,  no  matter  whether  you 
add  it  to  the  miller  or  the  baker  or  how 
you  do  it.” 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
baker  and  the  miller  were  buying  their 
flour  for  the  same  price,  what  difference 
would  it  make  whether  they  paid  for  it 
by  means  of  the  wheat  certificate  or  in 
cash?  The  end  cost  is  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  he  pays  90  cents  or 
what  he  pays;  the  certificate  will  still 
be  70  cents.  It  does  not  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  he  pays  $2  and  adds 
70  cents;  the  certificate  will  still  be  70 
cents,  by  fiat,  by  law  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  its  saying,  “Add  a  cent  per 


pound  because  of  the  certificate,”  and 
it  will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  every 
loaf  of  bread  that  is  sold  in  every  retail 
market  of  the  country. 

One  can  argue  all  he  wants  about  the 
price  of  bread  or  of  flour  or  of  wheat  in 
the  maiiket;  Uncle  Sam  says,  “You  collect 
$3.50  on  every  barrel  of  flour,  because  you 
will  have  to  have  that  certificate,  or  you 
are  illegally  converting  wheat  into  flour.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  has  explained  this  point 
better  than  I  have  ever  heard  it  ex¬ 
plained.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  revise 
my  opinion  that  the  bill  will  not  raise 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  I  never 
knew  a  processor  who  raised  the  price  of 
a  retail  product  exactly  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  the  increase  in  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  materials.  If  the  bakers  do  it, 
they  are  an  exception.  If  the  materials 
cost  a  cent  a  loaf  more,  it  seems  to  me 
they  would  have  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread  1  y2  or  2  cents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  this  discussion - 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  the  support 
price  for  1963  was  $1.83,  and  under  this 
bill  it  will  be  $1.30  a  bushel.  The  con¬ 
sumer  benefits  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  one  uses  it.  It  has  been 
stated  time  and  time  again  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  bill.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  has  admitted 
that  one  cannot  convert  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat  into  flour  in  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  United  States  without  paying 
70  cents  for  a  certificate,  or  he  is  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law. 

Am  I  wrong  or  right? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  right. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  argument 
about  the  bread  tax  is  the  thinnest  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  raised  against  the  bill. 
As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
said,  we  are  not  changing  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  miller  one  penny.  If  we  did 
let  wheat  prices  drop,  it  would  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  bread  consumer. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  joined 
in  an  amendment  that  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  livestock  prices 
in  the  United  States.  Personally - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  know  it  would  have  increased  them? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  livestock  prices  go  up.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Hruska  amendment.  Even  though  I  was 
opposed  to  it,  I  never  argued  that  a  meat 
tax  was  being  proposed,  even  though  it 
might  raise  the  prices  for  the  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  think  the  same  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  proposal  on 
wheat.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  enable 
prices  of  the  domestic  producer  to  be 
held  at  today’s  level. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  a 
hoot  of  difference  what  one  has  to  pay 
in  the  market  for  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
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The  point  I  make  is  that  when  the  bill 
is  signed  into  law — and  pray  God  that 
it  will  not  be — what  this  body,  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  process,  will  be  saying 
is:  “Mr.  Miller,  you  are  going  to  pay  70 
cents  for  a  certificate  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  unless  you  do,  the  penalties 
of  this  bill  are  going  to  apply,  because 
you  are  in  violation  of  the  law.” 

If  that  is  not  governmental  intrusion 
into  the  fabric  of  freedom,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  led 
down  the  opportunistic  road  in  terms  of 
what  it  would  mean  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  I  think  it  was  Patrick  Henry 
who  said: 

Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav¬ 
ery? 

There  is  still  a  little  idealism  left,  but 
we  are  going  farther  and  farther  down 
that  road.  When  shall  we  reach  the  time 
when  it  will  be  liquidated? 

Arguments  have  been  made  against  the 
referendum.  A  referendum  was  taken 
and  they  could  not  obtain  a  majority, 
less  than  two-thirds,  in  May  1963,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Government  position  for  what 
they  wanted  to  do — to  have,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  enslavement  of  the  rest 
of  the  farmers,  and  to  say,  “All  right, 
extend  your  hands  now  for  the  manacles, 
and  be  ready  for  the  penalty  if  you  vio¬ 
late  the  law.” 

Perhaps  this  is  the  price  to  pay,  but, 
frankly,  not  in  my  book.  I  wanted  to  be 
clear  that,  regardless  of  what  the  price 
of  wheat  is,  another  element  of  compul¬ 
sion  is  being  put  on  industry  of  the 
country.  If  Senators  do  not  think  it  does 
not  have  any  effect  so  far  as  the  grower 
is  concerned,  suppose  the  mills  did  not 
buy  the  certificates.  Then  there  would 
be  a  slump  in  wheat  and  flour  prices.  So 
there  would  be  no  further  choice,  and 
they  would  either  have  to  buy  the  cer¬ 
tificates  or  go  out  of  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness.  If  that  is  not  compulsion,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“nay”;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessar¬ 
ily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  67  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 


Aiken 

Edmondson 

Morton 

Allott 

Fong 

Prouty 

BeaU 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Brewster 

Javits 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Case 

Keating 

Smith 

Church 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Miller 

NAYS— 56 

Anderson 

Hill 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Moss 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bible 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire  ' 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland  , 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Walters 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hartke 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bennett 

G  old  water 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Fulbright 

Randolph 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Miller’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  _ 
[Mr.  Tower]  has  an  amendment  which 
he  is  about  to  offer.  He  will  be  brief  in 
his  discussion  of  it.  He  desires  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  I  thought 
perhaps  Senators  would  like  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  431. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line 
1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “Title  I — 
Cotton”. 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  4,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  13  on  page  32,  as  follows: 

TITLE  II - WHEAT 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not 
be  in  effect  for  such  crop  of  wheat: 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat 
which  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the 
Secretary  determines  will  make  available  an 
adequate  supply  of  wheat,  but  shall  not  be 


less  than  forty-nine  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres. 

Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  334(a)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  subsection”  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  after  “in  this  subsection”;  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  " Provided, 
further,  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted 
for  1965  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments 
for  such  year.”;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  section  the  following: 

“There  shall  also  be  made  available,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1965  crop,  a  special  acreage  re¬ 
serve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotment  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old 
wheat  farms  (i.e.,  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or 
more  of  the  three  crops  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less 
than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat 
farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall 
not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which 
would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio 
for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such 
adjustments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed 
the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the 
county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to 
counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income- 
producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there 
is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and 
only  if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the 
farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional 
acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For 
the  purposes  of  making  adjustments  here¬ 
under  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  1963  crop  year.” 

(2)  Section  334(b)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  in  establishing  county  acreage 
allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted 
for  1965  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments 
for  such  year.” 

(3)  Section  334(c)(1)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “or  1965”  in  the  third  sentence, 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  after  “1958”  wherever  it 
appears,  and  by  inserting  “except  1965  in 
the  third  sentence,  clause  (iii) ,  after  the 
language  “any  subsequent  year”. 

(4)  Section  334(g)  is  amended  by  inserting 
“except  1965”  in  the  first  sentence  after  the 
language  “in  1958  or  thereafter”. 

(5)  Section  336  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
proclamation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register"  and  substituting  “not  later  than 
August  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed”. 

(6)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effec¬ 
tive  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  1964  and  1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
wheat  marketing  certificates  with  respect  to 
any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
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be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of 
wheat  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion 
factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program 
formulated  under  subsection  (b)  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  di¬ 
version  factor  shall  be  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below 
fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment.” 

(7)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Any  producer  who  complies  with  his 
1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of 
wheat.”;  and  (2)  by  inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  “for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificates”  after  “basic  county 
support  rate”. 

(8)  Section  339(h)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “June  30,  1963”  and  substituting  “June 
30,  1965”. 

(9)  Section  379b  is  amended  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  1964  and  1965  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be 
in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crops.  Whenever  a  wheat  market¬ 
ing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
(1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he 
estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for 
food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  that  portion  of  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported 
in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof 
during  the  marketing  year  on  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to 
achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  price  and 
income  objectives  of  this  subtitle,  and  (2) 
the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which 
the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1964  crop,  less  the  expected  production  on 
the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will 
not  be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by 
the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  multiply¬ 
ing  the  resulting  number  of  bushels  by  the 
national  allocation  percentage.” 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b, 
effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“human  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States”. 

(11)  Section  379c (a)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “under  section  379c(b)  or”  after  “stored” 
in  the  second  sentence;  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  “and  if  this 
limitation  operates  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
wheat  marketing  certificates  which  would 
otherwise  be  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm, 
such  reduction  shall  be  made  first  from  the 
amount  of  export  certificates  which  would 
otherwise  be  issued.”;  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  section  the  following:  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  regula¬ 
tion  as  he  may  prescribe,  provide  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  domestic  marketing  certificates 
for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  representing  wheat  used  for  food 
products  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  for  the  issuance  of  export  mar¬ 


keting  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation  used  for  exports.” 

(12)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1965,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “For  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  for  purposes  of  diversion  payments 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  339,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  and  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be 
stored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro¬ 
duction  is  so  established,  the  amount  of 
wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to 
be  stored  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production  so  estab¬ 
lished  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  At  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in  the 
amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion 
resulting  from  the  release  of  wheat  from 
storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or 
underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  deple¬ 
tion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall 
pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to 
the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  wheat  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  was 
produced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of 
the  then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous 
crops  stored  hereunder  or  stored  in  order  to 
avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty 
shall  be  reduced  by  that  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  normal  production  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored 
hereunder  or  in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing 
quota  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  together  with  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal 
the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.” 

(13)  Section  379c (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  for  each  marketing  year  the  face 
value  per  bushel  of  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
certificates  (noncertificate  wheat);  and  the 
face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certificates 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
port  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price 
support  for  noncertificate  wheat.” 

14)  Section  379d(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  first  and  last  sentences  there¬ 


from,  and  (2)  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  remaining  “by  persons  other  than 
the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
issued”  and  substituting  “by  any  person”. 

(15)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect,  (i)  all  persons  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  wheat  into  food  products  shall, 
prior  to  marketing  any  such  food  product  or 
removing  such  food  product  for  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption,  acquire  domestic  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  contained  in  such  product  and  (ii) 
all  persons  exporting  wheat  shall,  prior  to 
such  export,  acquire  export  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
so  exported.  In  order  to  expand  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and 
promote  equitable  and  stable  prices  there¬ 
for,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 
upon  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  any  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  make 
a  refund  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit 
against  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  mar¬ 
keting  certificates,  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive 
in  the  world  market,  avoid  disruption  of 
world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  interna¬ 
tional  obligations  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  may  exempt  wheat  exported  for 
donation  abroad,  and  other  noncommercial 
exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  processed  for  use 
on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection.  Marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or  re¬ 
movals  for  sale  or  consumption  or  exporta¬ 
tions  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and  after 
being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal 
for  sale  or  consumption  or  export  of  a  food 
product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall  be  void 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require  marketing 
certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  to 
be  acquired  to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  ex¬ 
portations  made  on  or  after  the  date  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  in  which  wheat  har¬ 
vested  in  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be 
marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
even  though  such  wheat  is  marketed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and 
marketing  certificates  for  such  marketing 
year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales,  renewals,  or 
exportations  made  on  or  after  the  date  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary.” 

(16)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term 
‘food  products’  means  flour,  semolina,  farina, 
bulgin',  beverage,  and  any  other  product  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  a  food  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Sec.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1964  crop — 

“(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401(b). 

“(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b). 

“(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consid- 
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eration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat, 
the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed 
grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support 
is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“  (4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators;  and,  if  a  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area. 

“ (5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national 
marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed  or  for 
which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in 
section  101. 

“(6)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowlingly  ex¬ 
ceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other 
farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Effective  with  respect  to  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat, 
a  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat.  No  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty, 
but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  price  support  on  such  marketing  ex¬ 
cess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is 
exempt  from  the  fafm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  under  section  335.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production 
on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  379c (b),  but  the  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support 
on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effec¬ 
tive  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and 
1965,  by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the 
third  sentence,  and  substituting:  “Providing 
further.  That  if  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect,  the  current  sup¬ 
port  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support 
price  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  market¬ 
ing  certificates.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  strike  out  the 
amendment  to  the  title. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  PENDING  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  be 
amenable  to  the  suggestion  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  now  pending  be  re¬ 
duced  to  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  agree¬ 
able;  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to 


30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  wheat 
section  of  the  bill;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
do  away  entirely  with  the  wheat  section, 
leaving  only  the  cotton  section  in  the 
bill.  It  would  permit  the  consideration 
of  the  cotton  plan  separately,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  measure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  a  vote  that  would  enable  Senators  to 
indicate  their  position  on  both  sections 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  What  the  Senator  is 
proposing  would  emasculate  the  wheat 
section.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  request  staff  members  to  cease 
conversation?  I  ask  the  Chair  expressly 
to  request  that  conversation  cease  all 
around  the  walls  of  the  Chamber.  We 
cannot  hear  what  is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  disorder  in  the  Chamber. 
Members  of  the  staff  who  are  entitled  to 
assist  Members  of  the  Senate  will  take 
their  places  and  refrain  from  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  Senate.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  know  that  he  wishes  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say,  since  he  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  effective  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body.  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  he  is  sufficiently  impressed  to  wish  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  wheat  section  is  very 
unpopular.  It  is  very  unpopular  among 
wheatgrowers  generally;  certainly  the 
reaction  from  wheatgrowers  in  my  State 
has  been  most  unfavorable. 

It  would  amend  the  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  program,  which  was  rejected  in  last 
May’s  referendum.  It  was  called  a  vol¬ 
untary  program.  By  agreeing  to  comply 
with  the  wheat  acreage  allotments,  farm¬ 
ers  would  receive  certificates  worth  about 
70  cents  a  bushel  on  four-fifths  of  the 
normal  yield. 

Added  to  the  market  price,  or  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  loan  of  $1.30 
a  bushel,  the  certificates  would  bring 
fanners  a  wheat  price  of  roughly  $2. 
The  May  proposal  of  $2  wheat  and  strict 
governmental  controls  was  rejected  na¬ 
tionwide  in  a  national  referendum. 

Any  wheat  grown  by  fanners  who 
choose  not  to  participate  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  would  be  without  price  support. 

The  plan  also  includes  provisions  for 
diversion  payments  to  encourage  reduced 
acreage. 

Some  costs  of  the  plan  would  be  paid 
by  wheat  users,  namely,  the  mills,  who 
ultimately  would  purchase  the  70-cent 
certificates.  The  mills  call  this  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax.  Ultimately,  it  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  object  to  the  provision  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  throw  down  fanners’ 
throats  essentially  the  same  plan  they 
rejected  in  May. 


The  voluntary  feature  depends  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  could  be  expected  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  farmers  who  did  not 
sign  up  for  regulation,  bringing  other 
economic  pressures  on  them. 

The  bill  embodies  failure  of  past  plans 
in  that  it  refuses  to  cope  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  varieties  of  wheat, 
many  supplies  and  demands  involved, 
some  varieties  in  surplus  and  some  in 
shortage.  A  catchall  wheat  bill  cannot 
deal  with  the  varied  commodity. 

It  would  force  mills  to  become  tax  col¬ 
lectors. 

Under  the  plan  one-third,  roughly,  of 
the  producer  income  would  come  from 
the  taxpayers. 

In  a  farm  survey  made  by  “Successful 
Farming”  magazine,  only  20  percent  of 
the  wheatgrowers  surveyed  favored  the 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  56  percent  in¬ 
dicated  they  wanted  less  Government  in 
agriculture. 

We  need  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
freeing  agriculture  from  Government 
subsidy  and  Government  control.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  our  wheat  farmers  have  be¬ 
come  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  subordinated  to  it.  I 
believe  that  our  farm  ills  could  for  the 
most  part  be  resolved  if  we  would  start 
moving  in  the  direction  of  putting  all 
phases  of  agriculture  back  into  a  market- 
regulated  economy.  Those  elements  of 
our  agrarian  economy  that  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  and  subsidized  are  prospering 
very  well.  Sickness  occurs  in  the  areas 
of  agriculture  where  subsidy  and  con¬ 
trol  occur. 

With  a  large  percentage  of  producer 
income  in  the  form  of  governmental 
benefits  and  conditional  payments  in¬ 
volved  in  the  certificate  processing  tax 
plan,  this  plan  would  be  voluntary  in 
name  only.  The  marketing  quota  pen¬ 
alties  would  be  removed,  but  the  eco¬ 
nomic  compulsion  would  be  overpower¬ 
ing.  The  result  would  be  continued 
freezing  of  production  in  a  pattern  not 
in  alinement  with  current  market  re¬ 
quirements  and  continued  excesses  of 
some  qualities  of  wheat  with  shortages 
in  other  qualities  of  wheat. 

If  we  enact  the  wheat  section  we  shall 
be  compounding  the  growing  ills  that 
have  resulted  from  the  wartime  expedi¬ 
ency  of  boosting  agricultural  production 
in  marginal  land  and  lands  formerly  not 
in  use.  We  have  perpetuated  this  war¬ 
time  program  to  the  extent  that  we  now 
have  a  vast  overproduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javxts  and  Mr.  Keating!  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  a)  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  for  these  reasons:  In  the 
first  place,  the  wheat  farmers  in  the 
May  21,  1963,  referendum  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  a  wheat  program, 
similar  to  the  one  now  proposed.  In 
New  York,  only  31.5  percent  of  our  wheat 
farmers  supported  a  certificate  program. 
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I  agree  that  the  incentives  provided  in 
this  proposal  are  so  great  that  farmers 
will  have  great  difficulty  not  participat¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  this  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  program  that  the  wheat 
farmer  must  accept,  even  though  dressed 
up  as  a  voluntary  program. 

This  wheat  program  constitutes  an 
effort  to  plow  the  same  old  furrow  which 
has  produced  overwhelming  surpluses 
and  enormous  expenditures  by  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

I  never  believe  in  opposing  some¬ 
thing  in  a  sterile  way  without  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  suggest  a  constructive  alterna¬ 
tive.  This  wheat  program  is  not  the 
right  prescription  for  the  millions  of 
consumers,  or  the  farmers  of  New  York 
whom  I  represent. 

In  my  judgment,  a  fair  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  population  and  the  con¬ 
suming  urban  population  is  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  based  heavily  upon  the  following: 
Land  retirement  and,  at  the  same  time, 
its  conservation;  a  broad-scale  financing 
for  the  conversion  of  more  uneconomic 
farmers  to  more  economically  useful 
ways  in  which  they  can  earn  a  living; 
expanded  development  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  under  Public  Law  480; 
a  meaningful  research  program  to  dis¬ 
cover  greater  industrial  uses  of  farm 
products  and  the  phasing  out,  rather 
than  phasing  in,  which  we  are  doing 
now  with  a  high  fixed  price  support  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  think  that  four -part  of  the  program 
is  right  and  fair  both  for  the  consuming 
and  the  rural  elements  in  our  country. 
I  shall  work  for  it,  and  it  is  toward  that 
end  that  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  support  the  amendment.  It 
is  a  new  departure  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  a  Tower-Javits-Keating  amend¬ 
ment.  That  in  itself  should  commend  it 
to  many  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  perhaps  better  than  any  of  us  have 
done,  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  calling 
this  a  voluntary  program.  As  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  has  said,  in  New 
York  15,239  farmers,  or  68y2  percent  of 
those  voting,  opposed  this  same  program 
in  the  vote  on  the  referendum. 

The  proponents  of  the  wheat  program 
now  before  the  Senate  say  this  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  program.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  colloquy  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had,  that  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  compulsory  on  the  miller  to 
buy  a  certificate  before  he  can  mill  a 
bushel  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  title  of  H.R.  6196  is  com¬ 
pletely  unacceptable.  Essentially  these 
wheat  proposals  are  identical  to  those 
presented  to  the  wheatgrowers  in  the 
referendum  of  last  May.  We  all  know 
the  results  of  that  referendum  in  which 
the  farmer  rejected  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  and  the  accompanying  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  1964. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  15,239  farm¬ 
ers,  or  68.5  percent  of  those  voting,  op¬ 
posed  the  program.  That  vote  evidenced 
the  wheat  farmers’  desire  to  be  free  to 


make  their  own  farming  decisions  and 
to  have  a  gradual  return  to  the  patterns 
of  free  initiative. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  farmers 
voted  against  the  program  only  because 
they  were  promised  new  wheat  legisla¬ 
tion.  While  I  favor  the  consideration  of 
wheat  legislation  which  will  give  effect  to 
the  farmers’  vote,  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  vote  indicated  any  support  for  this 
kind  of  a  wheat  bill.  Moreover,  if  the 
vote  was  a  mandate,  why  do  we  wait  until 
the  last  minute  before  starting  to  con¬ 
sider  this  legislation?  This  strikes  me 
as  effective  use  of  scare  psychology  to 
force  more  emergency,  stopgap  legis¬ 
lation. 

In  my  judgment  this  legislation  com¬ 
pletely  repudiates  whatever  mandate 
was  implicit  in  the  vote  of  less  than  a 
year  ago.  The  conscientious  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee  has  candidly  stated  that  this  is 
the  same  approach  as  contained  in  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962.  The 
committee  report  concedes  this  similar¬ 
ity  also.  But  still  it  is  insisted  by  some 
that  this  is  a  new  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  apply  truth-in-labeling  stand¬ 
ards  to  our  legislation.  To  designate 
this  program  as  voluntary  is  completely 
misleading  to  all.  This  is  the  same  con¬ 
coction  which  was  handed  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  last  year  and  found  unpalatable.  If 
the  label  is  to  be  the  sole  test,  perhaps 
we  should  designate  it  as  the  wealth- 
producing  farm  bill  of  1964.  Or,  it  might 
be  designated  as  the  antipoverty  farm 
bill  of  1964.  That  should  make  it  fully 
acceptable  to  everyone  except  those  will¬ 
ing  to  look  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  legislation  makes  compliance  with 
acreage  controls  imposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  prerequisite  for 
producer  eligibility  for  price  supports, 
marketing  certificates  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments.  Price  supports  between  65  and 
90  percent  of  parity — $1.65  to  $2.25 — are 
provided  for  participants  on  domestic 
food  wheat.  Price  support  on  export 
wheat  is  to  be  at  a  figure  not  in  excess 
of  90  percent  of  parity — $2.25.  We  talk 
today  in  terms  of  a  basic  subsidy  of  $1.30 
a  bushel  with  a  domestic  wheat  certifi¬ 
cate  of  70  cents  per  bushel  and  an  export 
certificate  of  25  cents  per  bushel.  What 
the  range  of  support  will  be  tomorrow 
nobody  knows. 

The  total  effect  of  this  legislation  for 
the  farmer  is  to  force  him  to  participate. 
Those  involved  in  the  processing  of  do¬ 
mestic  wheat  and  the  export  of  wheat 
are  required  to  acquire  certificates  cov¬ 
ering  the  amount  of  wheat  purchased.  If 
the  farmer  does  not  participate,  he  will 
be  restricted  to  selling  his  wheat  for  feed 
purposes.  This  is  hardly  a  voluntary  de¬ 
cision  to  participate.  Rather,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  achieve  indirectly  what  was 
impossible  to  accomplish  directly. 

The  farmers  voted  against  the  wheat 
certificate  system.  We  show  our  respect 
for  this  expression  of  their  desires  by 
proposing  the  imposition  of  a  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  program  on  them.  And  this  time 
we  will  not  even  permit  the  plan  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  farmers.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  justification  for  this  coercive, 


unwanted  legislation  and  I  cannot  give  it 
my  support. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  is  nothing 
less  than  a  bread  tax  for  the  consumer. 
I  do  not  blame  the  farmers  for  this.  It 
is  frequently  the  middleman  who  profits 
the  most.  But  consumers  will  eventually 
wind  up  paying  the  bill  anyway.  It  is 
certain  that  certificate  costs  will  in  time 
force  an  increase  in  bread  prices. 

This  legislation  is  an  open  invitation 
for  black  market  wheat  in  this  country. 
Can  there  be  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind 
that  nonparticipants  are  going  to  offer 
their  wheat  to  millers  and  exporters  at 
prices  below  the  certificate  level?  If  the 
miller  is  required  to  buy  certificates  at 
70  cents  per  bushel  to  insure  a  $2  price, 
is  he  not  going  to  be  tempted  to  buy  good 
wheat  from  a  noncomplier  at  $1.50  a 
bushel?  For  the  seller,  this  would  be 
20  cents  above  his  return  for  the  wheat 
as  feed  grain.  To  overcome  black  mar¬ 
ket  operations,  we  would  have  to  set  up 
a  24-hour-a-day  surveillance  system. 
And  an  Agricultural  Department  of  In¬ 
vestigation  would  make  this  program 
prohibitively  expensive. 

In  leap  year  when  custom  has  it  that 
the  ladies  propose  to  the  men,  it  might 
not  be  inappropriate  for  Congress  to 
reverse  its  customary  approach  to  farm 
legislation.  This,  of  course,  would  re¬ 
quire  us  to  consider  the  total  problem 
rather  than  jumping  to  the  old  grab  bag. 

The  wheat  farmer  in  the  referendum 
of  last  year  voted  for  greater  freedom. 
Congress  should  be  responsive  to  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  farmers.  The  time  is  at  hand 
to  free  our  farmers  from  the  daily  con¬ 
cern  with  increased  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  of  their  lives  and  businesses.  Of 
course  we  cannot  abolish  subsidies  over¬ 
night.  But  we  should  start  to  work  right 
now  for  a  gradual  transition  to  the  mar, 
ket  system.  Unless  we  move  in  the  right 
direction,  we  are  never  going  to  escape 
from  a  system  of  decisionmaking  in 
Washington  and  we  will  never  achieve 
long-range  stability  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  Failure  to  take  the  initial  step 
in  wheat  legislation  will  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  farmers’  mandate  to  Congress. 
Our  role  must  be  one  of  assistance,  not 
one  of  strong-armed  insistence  that  the 
farmer  submit  to  judgments  made  for 
him  in  Washington. 

The  real  problem  in  wheat,  as  in  other 
areas  of  agriculture,  is  not  abundance, 
but  the  failure  to  develop  worldwide 
markets  for  the  food  we  produce.  When 
we  think  of  millions  of  people  starving  in 
the  world,  people  to  whom  a  balanced 
diet  is  an  incredible  dream,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  immoral  for  us  to  be  devoting  so 
much  of  our  time  to  restricting  produc¬ 
tion  and  so  little  to  distributing  it  where 
it  is  needed. 

Regimentation  of  the  farmer  will  not 
bring  us  any  closer  to  solution  of  this 
basic  problem.  The  wheat  legislation  to¬ 
day  does  not  chart  any  new  direction 
toward  ultimate  solution.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  time  has  come  when  Congress 
must  supply  the  initiative. 

On  Wednesday,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
gave  assurances  that  the  committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  which  I  cosponsored.  In 
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my  judgment  this  resolution  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  broadly 
representative  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and 
Programs,  offers  the  only  hope  we  have 
for  a  new  and  sound  approach  to  our 
chronic  agricultural  problems. 

Does  Congress  really  know  what  it  is 
doing  with  its  makeshift,  emergency 
legislation?  Has  it  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  independent  farmer? 
There  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans, 
not  only  farmers,  to  have  a  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  Aside  from  the  most 
important  human  elements  involved 
here,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  econ¬ 
omy  is  affected  by  the  well-being  of  agri¬ 
culture.  We  cannot  keep  enacting  the 
old  type  of  proposals  and  expect  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  farmer’s  economic 
plight. 

The  proposed  commission  will  permit 
a  much-needed  constructive  analysis  of 
the  entire  agricultural  economy  and  a 
determination  of  the  type  of  legislation 
which  will  insure  strength  both  to  the 
farming  sector  and  the  entire  economy. 
The  problems  must  be  redefined,  reana¬ 
lyzed,  and  reconsidered  soon. 

Unless  we  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  ag¬ 
riculture  problem,  we  have  lost  the  day 
for  the  American  farmer.  Establish- 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of 
Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs 
is  the  legislative  road  we  must  travel  if 
we  are  to  provide  longrun  answers  for 
our  wheat  farmers  and  the  entire  agri¬ 
cultural  community.  I  fully  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to 
initiate  this  approach  to  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  during  this  session. 

When  the  leadership  decided  to  push 
this  farm  bill  before  the  consideration 
of  civil  rights  legislation  it  was  contended 
that  the  measure  must  be  enacted  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  0?  March,  before 
the  planting  season  for  wheat.  If  this 
assertion  was  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  wheat  title  of  the  bill  has  become 
academic.  Obviously,  no  wheat  legisla¬ 
tion  can  clear  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  be  signed  into  law  within  this  dead¬ 
line. 

The  cotton  title  is  in  a  different  situ¬ 
ation  because  the  other  body  has  already 
acted  on  a  cotton  bill.  But  appending 
a  new  wheat  control  program  to  this  cot¬ 
ton  proposal  will  kill  any  chance  that 
even  the  cotton  bill  could  be  signed  into 
law  before  its  planting  season.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  believe  we  should  strike  the 
wheat  provisions  in  title  and  deal  only 
with  the  critical  cotton  textile  problem  at 
this  stage,  while  there  is  still  time  to 
act. 

Even  without  any  wheat  legislation 
this  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  wheat 
prices  should  dip  to  the  level  of  $1.25 
unless  Secretary  Freeman  wills  it.  The 
estimated  production  for  1964  is  a  total 
supply  of  1,959  million  with  requirements 
of  between  1,850  to  1,900  million  bushels 
for  domestic  reserve,  domestic  use  and 
exports,  without  including  an  estimate 
on  exports  to  the  Communist  countries. 
With  this  estimated  balance  of  supply 
and  demand,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  anything  other  than  a  good  market 
for  producers.  The  only  thing  which 


would  drive  the  price  down  would  be 
the  decision  of  Secretary  Freeman  to  sell 
CCC  carryover  supplies. 

Furthermore,  section  332,  paragraph  C 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  there  is  a  “material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  wheat”— a  sit¬ 
uation  we  appear  to  be  encountering — 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  termi¬ 
nate  the  national  marketing  quota.  If 
marketing  quotas  are  terminated,  the 
Secretary  can  make  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments  a  condition  for  price 
supports.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not 
proclaimed,  section  107  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  requires  compliance  with  acre¬ 
age  allotments  as  a  condition  for  price 
supports,  support  shall  be  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  This  means  the  Sec¬ 
retary  can  support  wheat  from  $1.89  to 
$2.27  per  bushel  in  1965.  An  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  1965  support  level  would  cer¬ 
tainly  insure  reasonable  prices  for  wheat 
in  1964. 

The  proposed  wheat  legislation  is  not 
wanted  by  the  wheat  farmer  and  is  not 
needed  to  insure  the  present  level  of 
wheat  prices.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
strike  title  H  from  the  bill. 

The  bill  should  go  to  the  other  body 
as  a  cotton  program — a  program  on 
which  the  House  has  acted.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  with  which  my  col¬ 
league  and  I  are  in  full  accord  and  have 
joined  with  him  as  cosponsors,  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  3  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
should  like  to  take  half  a  minute  to  say 
to  my  Republican  colleagues  that  a  vote 
for  this  amendment,  to  strike  out  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill  would  leave 
the  compulsory  wheat  legislation  which 
the  farmers  turned  down  last  year  in 
effect.  This  is  more  to  their  dislike  than 
the  program  proposed  to  be  stricken.  If 
the  amendment  also  provided  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Compulsory  Wheat  Certificate 
Act,  it  might  make  more  sense,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  any 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  in  order  to  mill  any  wheat, 
a  miller  or  processor  would  have  to  buy 
certificates  and  use  them  to  augment  the 
price  to  the  grower  to  the  extent  of  70 
cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct;  but  in  doing  so,  he  would  be 
buying  wheat  at  th^same  price  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Also,  in  order  to  sell 
the  wheat  to  the  miller  for  processing 
into  flour  for  domestic  consumption,  the 
grower  would  have  had  to  accept  the 
so-called  voluntary  program? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No;  he 
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would  not.  The  farmer  who  wants  to 
stay  out  of  it  has  nothing  to  worry  about. 
He  can  sell  all  the  wheat  he  produces 
on  the  cash  market.  He  has  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  anyone.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
There  are  no  market  controls  or  penalties 
at  all. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
harmfulness  of  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill  can  be  underscored  in  light  of  recent 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  which 
view  the  problem  in  its  entirety  and  not 
solely  at  short  range. 

I  maintain  that  this  bill  will  permit 
substitution  of  noncertificated  wheat  for 
feed  grains.  I  also  maintain  that  2.3 
million  acres  formerly  planted  to  cotton 
will  be  available  for  planting  to  soybeans 
and  feed  grains.  This  will  worsen  the 
situation. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  in  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  dispatch  which  appeared 
February  13  in  the  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Courier. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  article: 

The  Agriculture  Department  agreed  with 
some  of  its  critics  Thursday  that  the  1963 
version  of  its  feed  grain  program  is  not  likely 
to  reduce  surpluses  of  these  grains  despite 
an  expenditure  that  may  exceed  $1  billion. 

Under  the  program  the  Department  pays 
farmers  to  reduce  plantings  of  corn,  sorghum 
grain,  and  barley.  The  purpose  is  to  hold 
production  down  until  a  big  surplus  can  be 
moved  gradually  into  domestic  use  and 
export. 

But  a  feed  situation  report  issued  by  the 
Department’s  economic  research  service  said 
the  reserve  and  surplus  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  1963  crop  marketing  year — next  October 
1 — may  be  about  the  same  or  slightly  larger 
than  last  year's. 

In  other  words,  adding  to  the  feed 
grain  acreage  will  aggravate  the  situ¬ 
ation — a  situation  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  saying  it  cannot  over¬ 
come  even  with  legislation. 

Also  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  warn¬ 
ing  sounded  by  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Agricultural  Economist  Karl 
Hobson  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Farm  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hobson’s  article  entitled  “Wheat  Short¬ 
age  Ahead?”  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wheat  Shortage  Ahead? 

(By  Karl  Hobson) 

One  of  these  years  we  will  wake  up  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  world  wheat  short¬ 
age. 

And  this  isn’t  because  of  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  wheat  by  Russia.  The  shortage  has 
been  creeping  up  on  us  for  some  time. 

The  shortage  wont  show  up^this  year,  nor 
probably  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  But  I 
think  it  practically  certain  in  less  than  10 
years.  Actually,  we’re  a  lot  closer  to  it  than 
most  of  us  realize.  Here’s  why: 

World  use  of  wheat  has  increased  2  billion 
bushels  in  the  past  10  years — from  6.7  billion 
bushels  per  year  in  1953  to  8.7  billion  in  1962. 
This  is  an  increase  of  200  million  bushels  per 
year. 

Foreign  aid  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  help 
other  nations  buy  wheat  has  accounted  for 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  increase. 

Throughout  the  world  the  use  of  wheat  has 
increased  from  less  than  2  bushels  per  person 
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in  1890  to  2%  bushels  per  person  last  year. 
The  total  world  use  of  wheat  has  tripled  since 
1890;  going  from  2.9  billion  bushels  to  8.7 
billion. 

World  population  doubled  from  1890  to 
now,  going  from  1  y2  billion  people  to  the 
present  3  billion.  Population  experts  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  world  population  will  double 
again,  to  6  billion,  in  less  than  40  years. 

Wheat  is  winning  a  larger  part  in  the  world 
diet.  World  use  of  wheat  advanced  steadily 
at  slightly  more  than  a  half  pound  per  capita 
per  year  until  the  early  1950’s.  By  the  late 
1950’s  the  rate  doubled. 

World  use  of  wheat  was  in  balance  with 
production  in  the  1962  marketing  year  (July 
1962  through  June  1963) .  This  was  at  8.7  bil¬ 
lion  bushels,  and  world  production  was  a 
record. 

Why  haven’t  we  known  what  was  going  on? 
Perhaps  we  were  so  absorbed  with  our  own 
wheat  surplus  problem  and  with  our  own  de¬ 
clining  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  that 
we  weren’t  paying  enough  attention  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Short  crops  in  Russia  and  Europe  this 
year — areas  that  normally  produce  half  the 
world’s  wheat — are  waking  us  up.  This  year’s 
world  wheat  crop  may  turn  out  to  be  a  billion 
bushels  short  of  last  year.  If  so,  it  will  cut 
world  carryover  by  more  than  half. 

Before  many  years  we  may  actually  do  what 
Canada,  Australia,  and  most  of  the  other  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world  have  been  doing, 
ask  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat. 

World  population  is  growing  at  a  rate  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  Around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  it  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
only  1  percent  a  year.  Now  the  annual  rate 
is  over  2  percent  a  year — on  a  much  bigger 
base. 

Here’s  another  way  of  putting  it:  In  the  30 
years  from  1890  to  1920,  the  number  of  people 
in  the  world  increased  an  average  of  10 
million  per  year.  And  in  the  1940’s  the  in¬ 
crease  was  26  million  each  year.  But  in  the 
1950’s  it  almost  doubled  to  51  million  per 
year.  No  wonder  world  wheat  consumption 
increased  200  million  bushels  per  year  in  the 
1950’s. 

We  may  soon  need  to  step  the  increase  up 
to  250  million  bushels  per  year — or  force 
many  of  the  world’s  people  to  get  along  on 
less  bread. 

Is  such  an  increase  possible?  Probably 
not — even  with  all  our  improved  methods 
and  know-how. 

Land  suitable  for  the  population  of  wheat 
is  limited.  A  great  deal  of  the  world’s  wheat 
Is  produced  In  semlarid  areas  where  drougth 
frequently  brings  crop  failures. 

Also  in  much  of  the  world,  custom  keeps 
most  farming  in  small  tracts  not  adapted  to 
the  use  of  big  machinery  with  better  timing 
of  field  operations. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  machinery  and 
fertilizer  to  step  up  wheat  production  in 
some  countries.  Lots  of  time  and  money  are 
required  to  build  fertilizer  and  machinery 
plants.  The  money  is  hard  to  come  by. 

It  takes  a  high  degree  of  skill  to  produce 
good  wheat  yields  these  days.  It’s  a  running 
battle  with  weather,  disease,  and  insects. 
Good  timing  of  the  various  operations  is 
extremely  important.  It  takes  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  time  to  acquire  the  skill  and 
know-how  even  after  the  machinery,  fertil¬ 
izer,  better  varieties,  etc.,  are  available. 

Many  nations  who  need  wheat  the  most 
are  least  able  to  pay  for  it. 

Here’s  the  big  question :  Can  countries  like 
India,  Pakistan,  China,  and  Russia  find  ways 
to  sell  more  goods  abroad  so  that  they  can 
earn  the  foreign  exchange  they  will  need  to 
buy  wheat  from  North  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  both  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  world  trade  move  more  easily.  I 
am  optimistic.  I  feel  that  this  trend  is 
likely  to  continue.  If  it  doesn’t,  if  we  slip 


back  into  more  trade  protectionism — then 
watch  out.  North  America  and  Australia  will 
simply  pile  up  their  wheat,  and  millions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  will  go  hungry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  has  made  the 
case  for  the  opponents  very  well.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton]  .  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  were 
present  an  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  .  If  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  necessar¬ 
ily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater ]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  68  Leg.] 

YEAS — 42 


Allott 

Fong 

Miller 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pasture 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Bible 

Holland 

Rlbicoff 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Salto  nstaU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cannon 

Keating 

Simpson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Church 

Lausche 

Tower 

Clark 

McIntyre 

Walters 

Dirksen 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Williams,  Del. 

NAYS — 46 


Aiken 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Proxmire 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hill 

Morse 

Humphrey 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 

-12 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Dominick 

Hayden 

Symington 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Tower’s  amendment  (No.  431) 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed¬ 
mondson  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minesota. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  on  page  17,  lines  20  and  21, 
subsection  (5). 

The  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
following  language : 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  (B)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  whole 
“cotton  or”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  10  minutes,  and  shall  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  the  end  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

LET  US  HAVE  MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  HEAT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  meat  imports  and  the  im¬ 
position  of  quotas  for  imported  meat,  I 
noted  with  great  interest  the  fact  that 
the  administration  appears  to  be  formal¬ 
ly  opposing  legislative  action  to  restrict 
meat  imports.  Indeed,  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  This  reluctance  to  sup¬ 
port  quotas  in  one  area  contrasts  very 
sharply  with  the  willingness — in  fact  the 
eagerness — of  the  administration  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  drastic  import  quota  system  in 
another  area.  I  refer  to  residual  oil. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  opposing  this  quota  which  has  the 
direct  effect  of  raising  fuel  and  utility 
costs  for  many  east  coast  users.  These 
quotas,  which  force  east  coast  utilities 
and  fuel  suppliers  to  resort  to  higher  cost 
fuels  or  methods  of  power  production, 
are  a  serious  hardship  and  considerable 
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additional  expense  to  east  coast  con¬ 
sumers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  many  tax¬ 
payers  all  across  the  country  do  not  real¬ 
ize  is  that  these  quotas  are  a  serious  ad¬ 
ditional  drain  upon  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  business?  Is  the  Senate  considering 
oil  or  cotton  and  wheat? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  strike  out,  on  page  17,  lines 
20  and  21. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
for  instance,  has  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  heat  to  Federal  and  District 
governmental  buildings  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  metropolitan  area.  This  calls  for 
approximately  1.5  million  barrels  an¬ 
nually  and  GSA  calculates  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  continued  refusal  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  give  GSA  direct  access  for 
foreign  residual  oil  imports,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  paying  $700,000  annually  more 
for  fuel  in  Washington  alone  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  present  residual  oil 
import  quota  system  were  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  has 
transferred  authority  over  national  oil 
policies  to  the  Interior  Department,  tra¬ 
ditionally  a  bulwark  of  support  for  the 
oil  Industry  which  shows  little  concern 
for  the  needs  of  the  consumers  or,  it 
now  appears,  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  In  complete  disregard  of  the  rest 
of  the  Government’s  efforts  to  save 
money,  the  Interior  Department  is  con¬ 
tinuing  restrictive  policies  which  have 
the  direct  effect  of  increasing  Govern¬ 
ment  and  consumer  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  trying  to  save  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  light  bills  at  the  White  House, 
but  I  must  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
could  save  the  taxpayers  a  good  deal 
more  money — at  least  $700,000  for  heat¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  city  of  Washington  alone 
— merely  by  depriving  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  of  its  arbitrary  and  unreasona¬ 
ble  veto  over  the  fuel  requirements  of 
both  Government  and  industry. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  taxpayers  of  New  York  and  the 
thousands  of  Government  employees  in 
upstate  New  York  who  are  losing  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  so-called  Government 
economy  moves  that  this  economy  does 
not  extend  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  Interior  Department 
flatly  refuses  to  permit  any  economies  at 
all  to  be  made  if  they  are  to  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  oil  or  other  fuel  interests. 
This  is  an  obvious  case  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  being  sacrificed  for  private  inter¬ 
ests. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
see  more  light  in  Washington — a  clear 
spotlight — on  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Interior  Department  which  cost 
the  taxpayers  thousands  and  thousands 
of  times  what  is  being  saved  on  the 
White  House  electric  bill. 


This  is  one  field  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  does  not  want  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark  and  on  which  a  little  more  light 
from  the  White  House  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  illuminating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include,  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  the  text  of  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  “Making  Oil 
Policy,”  and  a  memorandum  specifically 
detailing  the  increased  costs  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  bear  as  a  result  of 
the  Interior  Department’s  favoritism  to 
the  oil  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Making  Oil  Policy 

When  President  Johnson  decided  to  trans¬ 
fer  authority  over  national  oil  policy  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Interior  Department, 
we  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  move.  Un¬ 
derstandably,  the  President  wanted  to  keep 
the  powerful  oil  lobby  at  arm’s  length.  But 
oil  policy  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  any 
single  department,  which  might  find  it  much 
more  difficult  than  the  White  House  to  resist 
the  oil  lobby’s  pressures. 

Joe  T.  Dickerson  has  now  been  appointed 
to  head  Interior’s  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  the 
bureau  mainly  responsible  for  setting  oil 
policy.  There  is  no  question  about  Mr.  Dick¬ 
erson’s  qualifications  as  an  oil  expert.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business  since 
1923.  Since  1960  he  has  been  executive  vice 
president  of  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  As¬ 
sociation,  an  exceedingly  active  element  in 
the  oil  lobby.  Mr.  Dickerson  himself  has 
been  a  registered  lobbyist,  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  his  post  with  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
a  group  composed  entirely  of  oil  company 
executives. 

Lobbying  is  a  legitimate  and  honorable  oc¬ 
cupation.  But,  as  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire  has  pointed  out,  it  is  doubtful  that  any¬ 
one  who  has  lobbied  so  effectively  and  for  so 
long  can  “act  as  an  impartial,  objective 
referee  between  the  oil  industry  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.”  Noting  that  Mr.  Dickerson’s  su¬ 
perior,  John  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary  in 
Charge  of  Minerals,  is  a  lifelong  oil  pro¬ 
ducer  who  still  possesses  large  holdings,  Mr. 
Proxmire  argues  that  consumer  interests 
have  no  effective  voice. 

Mr.  Proxmire  wants  the  President  to  re¬ 
consider  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dickerson. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  desire  to  protect  the 
consumer,  he  ought  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  give  up  immediate  control  over  oil  policy. 
The  President  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
whatever  decisions  are  made  on  oil.  One  way 
to  protect  the  national  interest  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  oil  lobby  does  not  unduly  in¬ 
fluence  oil  policy  is  to  keep  complete  au¬ 
thority  in  the  White  House. 


General  Services  Administration  Could 
Save  Approximately  $700,000  Annually 
With  Residual  Fuel  Oil  Import  Quota 
Allocation 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
is  responsible  for  heating  Federal  and  Dis¬ 
trict  governmental  buildings  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  metropolitan  area,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  contracts  annually  for  the  supply 
of  the  required  residual  fuel  oil  and  for  the 
terminaling,  storage,  and  delivery  service  of 
the  oil  to  the  buildings.  GSA’s  requirement 
for  this  purpose  is  approximately  1,500,000 
barrels  annually. 

GSA’s  bid  advertisement  calls  for  three 
types  of  bids,  namely:  (1)  supply  of  the  oil 
only,  (2)  terminaling,  storage,  and  delivery 
service  only,  or  (3)  combination  of  (1)  and 
(2).  For  more  than  8  years  prior  to  the 
inception  of  the  residual  fuel  oil  import 


program  in  1959,  GSA  was  enabled  to  con¬ 
tract  for  its  supply  of  residual  fuel  on 
the  basis  of  tanker  cargo  prices  delivered  to 
an  appropriate  deepwater  terminal  serv¬ 
icing  the  metropolitan  area.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  controls,  however,  GSA  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  the  required  supply  of  re¬ 
sidual  fuel  oil  only  from  those  persons  who 
have  been  granted  an  import  quota  alloca¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  residual  fuel  import  regulations,  and 
consequently  has  had  to  pay  a  considerable 
premium  for  such  supply.  In  fact,  GSA 
has  had  extreme  difficulty  in  even  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  supply  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
quota -holders  to  bid  on  the  GSA  supply 
requirement. 

During  the  1963-64  contract  year,  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  of  October  1,  1963,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1964,  GSA  has  had  to  pay  a  premium 
ranging  from  0.4032  cents  per  barrel  to 
0.5864  cents  per  barrel  for  its  residual  supply 
so  far  delivered  to  its  contracted  deepwater 
terminal  through  January  10,  1964.  This 
premium  has  thus  far  cost  the  GSA  in  excess 
of  $350,000.  To  fill  out  its  supply  contract 
through  August  31,  1964,  GSA  will  require 
some  400,000  barrels  by  March  31,  1964,  and 
an  additional  150,000  barrels  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  through  August  31,  1964,  for 
whicji  the  premium  is  expected  to  run  in 
excess  of  $300,000. 

For  example,  for  the  170,000  barrels  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  supplier  under  its  contract  on 
January  10,  1964,  GSA  paid  $2,4565  per  barrel 
for  some  170,000  barrels,  whereas  the  cargo 
delivered  price  to  quotaholders  is  $1.90  per 
barrel  or  a  premium  of  55  cents  per  barrel. 
If  GSA  had  quota  allocation,  it  could  have 
purchased  this  requirement  at  $1.90  per  bar¬ 
rel. 

The  legal  authority  for  the  residual  fuel 
oil  import  controls  program  is  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279  of  March  10,  1959,  as 
amended.  Under  section  1(a)  (3)  of  the  said 
proclamation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
specifically  authorized  to  grant  an  allocation 
to  any  department,  institution,  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  to  import  residual  fuel  oil, 
but  such  allocation  must  be  within  the  total 
maximum  level  of  imports  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  For  the  allocation 
year  of  April  1,  1963,  through  March  31,  1964, 
*  the  Secretary  established  a  maximum  level 
of  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  for  district  I, 
i.e.,  the  east  coast,  to  be  575,000  barrels  daily, 
which  is  allocated  among  some  51  quota 
holders.  GSA’s  requirement  of  1,500,000  bar¬ 
rels  or  some  4,100  barrels  per  day,  would  be 
substantially  less  than  1  percent.  If  GSA 
were  granted  a  quota  allocation,  its  require¬ 
ment  would  merely  be  prorated  among  the 
other  eligible  quota  holders,  and  each  quota 
holder  would  only  receive  a  very  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  proportionately  in  this  quota. 

There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  the 
GSA  not  to  receive  a  quota  allocation,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  the  legal  authority 
to  grant  such  an  allocation  to  such  Federal 
agency.  The  Defense  Petroleum  Supply 
Agency  (DPSA) ,  the  petroleum  products  sup¬ 
ply  agency  of  the  military  establishments, 
has  had  a  quota  allocation  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
a  historical  importer  in  the  base  1957  year. 
GSA,  however,  did  not  qualify  as  a  historical 
importer  because,  although  purchasing  resid¬ 
ual  fuel  on  a  cargo  tanker  basis  delivered  to 
its  terminal  direct  by  the  foreign  tankers,  it 
was  not  the  importer  of  record.  The  two  sup¬ 
pliers  who  furnished  GSA  residual  fuel  oil 
during  the  1957  base  period  received  100  per¬ 
cent  quota  allocation  under  the  import  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  supply  to  GSA.  These  two 
companies,  however,  although  receiving 
quota  allocation  for  this  supply,  have  since 
the  inception  of  controls  generally  refused  to 
supply  GSA  with  product,  thus  enabling 
them  to  use  this  quota  for  other  business. 
GSA’s  attempt  in  the  past  to  be  included  in 
the  program  has  been  denied  on  this  basis 
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and  also  on  the  Invalid  basis  that  GSA  is  a 
consumer  and  not  a  wholesaler,  and  that  to 
grant  GSA  an  allocation  would  then  require 
the  Secretary  to  permit  other  consumers  to 
enter  the  program.  This,  of  course,  is  not  so. 
First  of  all,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  the 
proclamation  to  grant  an  allocation  to  any 
Federal  agency.  Second,  GSA  is  not  actu¬ 
ally  the  consumer  of  the  oil  but  in  fact  is  the 
same  as  any  other  wholesale  distributor  or 
marketer,  with  the  consumer  being  the 
agency  actually  occupying  the  buildings  be¬ 
ing  maintained  for  it  by  the  GSA. 

There  is  no  reason  to  require  GSA  to  pur¬ 
chase  domestic  residual  fuel  oil.  Domestic 
residual  fuel  oil  is  in  short  supply  thus 
necessitating  importation  of  foreign  oil. 
Foreign  residual  fuel  oil  supplies  approxi¬ 
mately  three-fourths  of  the  demand  for 
residual  fuel  oil  in  district  I;  that  is,  the 
east  coast.  In  fact,  the  production  of 
domestic  residual  fuel  oil  Is  continuously  on 
the  decline  due  to  the  ability  of  domestic 
refiners  to  refine  crude  oil  substantially  100 
percent  and  sell  the  refined  products  at 
higher  prices.  Further,  domestic  residual 
fuel  oil  is  substantially  all  consumed  on  a 
captive  market  basis  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  domestic  residual  fuel  oil  can  be 
moved  to  markets  nearer  the  refinery  by 
barge  and  it  is  not  economical  to  transport 
this  product  by  domestic  tanker  to  distant 
delivery  points.  In  addition,  for  the  8 
years  prior  to  the  inception  of  controls,  GSA 
suppliers  have  always  supplied  foreign  resid¬ 
ual  fuel  oil  in  tanker  cargo  lots  delivered  to 
GSA’s  contracted  deepwater  terminal.  In 
fact,  even  for  the  current  contract  year  GSA 
supply  has  come  from  foreign  sources. 

In  view  of  the  current  economy  drive  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  appears 
illogical  for  one  Federal  Government  agency 
to  be  financially  penalized  by  another  Fed¬ 
eral  Government’s  regulatory  procedure,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  legal  authority  exists  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  af¬ 
ford  substantial  tax  savings. 

If  GSA  were  granted  a  quota  allocation 
for  its- residual  fuel  oil  requirements,  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  new  allocation  year  commenc¬ 
ing  April  1,  1964,  this  would  enable  GSA  to 
purchase  residual  fuel  oil  at  cargo  tanker 
lot  prices  from  any  supplier  of  foreign  resid¬ 
ual  fuel  oil  during  the  next  allocation  year, 
at  considerable  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  such  savings  to  approximate 
$700,000  annually. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  As  a  Senator 
from  New  England,  I  wish  to  state  that 
all  the  New  England  Senators  have  re¬ 
cently  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  this  subject.  We  have 
joined  in  efforts  over  several  years  in 
protestation  of  restrictions  on  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil. 

I  simply  wanted  to  add  my  word  to 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  was  invited  to 
join  in  this  letter.  I  did  so.  The  letter 
so  far  has  not  had  the  effect  I  had  hoped 
it  would  have.  I  think  attention  must 
constantly  be  focused  upon  this  situa¬ 
tion  in  order  that  we  may  get  some  action 
out  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  proposing  that  we  produce  less  coal, 
or  that  we  produce  less  oil,  or  that  we 
produce  less  gas?  Which  producers  does 
he  want  to  take  this  residual  fuel  oil 
consumption  away  from? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  proposing  that 
we  impose  no  quotas  upon  the  import 
of  residual  fuel  oil  into  this  country.  We 
know  the  present  course  followed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  cost  not 
only  the  consumers  of  America  a  great 
amount  of  money,  but  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  it  has  been  an  un¬ 
necessarily  expensive  policy  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  itself.  This  program 
of  residual  oil  import  quotas  is  costing 
the  Federal  Government  $700,000  in 
heating  bills  in  Washington,  D.C.,  alone. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  According 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today, 
residual  oil  quotas  for  the  east  coast  for 
the  year  beginning  April  1  were  638,000 
barrels  a  day.  The  current  rate  is  575,- 
000.  Is  the  Senator  against  the  coal 
industry  producing  any  coal  or  the  oil 
industry  producing  any  oil?  If  he  is, 
what  does  he  want  to  do  about  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments?  We  are  told  that, 
with  the  public  and  private  debt  total¬ 
ing  $1,100  billion,  we  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
If  we  are  going  to  let  those  countries 
bring  in  vast  amounts  of  fuel,  when  those 
same  fuels  are  produced  in  this  country, 
how  does  the  Senator  propose  to  keep 
our  balance  of  payments  in  line? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  opponents  of 
any  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  are  mas¬ 
ters — and  capable  masters — of  obfusca¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  those 
who,  like  him,  represent  the  interests  of 
the  forgotten  consumers  of  the  country, 
to  become  involved  in  the  complex  ques¬ 
tion  of  balance  of  payments  at  this  time. 
I  merely  want  the  consumer  and  the 
Government  to  have  a  free  choice  among 
fuels  and  not  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  said  I  would  not 
take  any  further  time.  I  shall  not  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  any  Senator 
off.  Perhaps  Senators  can  get  time 
from  the  other  side  if  they  wish  to  pursue 
this  matter. 

Unless  it  is  desired  to  pursue  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  withdraw  my  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  withdrawn  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  bill, 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  relating  to 
residual  fuel  oils — and  I  have  feelings 
about  it  that  are  not  too  friendly  toward 
the  quotas — I  would  only  remind  the 
Senator  that  the  import  quotas  were  in¬ 
stituted  not  under  this  administration, 
but  under  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  21,  beginning  with  line  17,  to  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  21  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(3)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1965  crop 
of  wheat,  section  334(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are  pres¬ 
ent,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  going 
to  pursue  this  amendment  to  a  vote,  but 
I  want  to  call  it  up  at  this  time  because 
I  think  it  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  dispose  of  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  before  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  pursues  his  amendment?  It 
will  not  take  more  than  a  moment  or 
two. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  dispose  of  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  before  he 
proceeds  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  so  yield 
without  losing  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  advised  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  he  would  be  recognized. 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  462,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived  and  that 
it  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Fulbright, 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  : 

“(8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section- 344  of  the 
Act  is  amended — 

“(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ‘Nothwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  for  any  year  that  because  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be 
timely  planted  or  replanted  in  such  year,  he 
may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer  of 
all  or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected 
to  another  farm  in  the  county  or  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cotton  and  will  share  in  the 
proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.’; 
and 

“(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  in  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  ‘1963’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘any  year’.” 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explain  the  amendment. 
Since  1957,  the  Congress  each  year  has 
given  the  right  to  permit  those  who  have, 
lost  acreage  allotments  by  disaster,  such 
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as  floods  and  other  disasters,  to  have 
that  acreage  counted  elsewhere.  This 
amendment  merely  extends  the  acts 
which  have  been  adopted  each  year. 
The  committee  is  ready  to  extend  this 
right.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
want  to  take  advantage  of  disasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  tell  us  what 
in  addition  is  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment?, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  all.  It  ac¬ 
tually  carries  out  the  law  which  has  been 
enacted  every  year,  and  makes  that  law 
permanent.  Hereafter,  as  applied  in  this 
act,  the  extension  will  become  perma¬ 
nent,  whereas  before  it  was  done  on  an 
annual  basis. 

If  I  may  briefly  explain  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
flooded -out  cotton  acreage  allotments 
from  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
to  high  grounds.  The  same  type  of  pro¬ 
vision  was  passed  in  1958,  1961,  1962, 
and  1963.  To  my  knowledge — at  least 
I  do  not  recall  any — there  has  never  been 
any  opposition  to  such  a  measure. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  bills  passed  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  is  that  this  amendment  puts 
the  matter  on  a  permanent  basis.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  preferable  to  enact  the 
measure  in  this  form  than  continue  to 
do  it  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  Since 
there  has  never  been  any  opposition  to 
the  measure,  I  should  think  there  would 
not  be  any  objection  to  making  this  leg¬ 
islation  permanent. 

It  was  estimated  in  1963  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  at  one 
time  there  were  11,400  acres  of  flooded 
cotton  allotments  affecting  about  656 
farms  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisiana.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  significant  flooding  at  this  time. 
But  I  understand  heavy  rains  occurred 
in  this  area  some  2  or  3  days  ago.  It 
is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  rains  may  be  felt  in  the 
near  future  and  that  the  problem  will 
arise  again.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  handle 
this  problem  as  proposed  in  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  it  apply  to  wheat  or 
cotton? 

Mr.  McCI.ET.LAN.  It  applies  only  to 
cotton.  That  is  the  way  it  reads.  I 
have  no  objection  to  including  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  include  it;  I  am  just  asking  him 
the  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  including 
wheat? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  be  amended  to  include 
wheat. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  personally,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
each  Senator  prepare  his  own  amend¬ 
ment  and  let  it  be  considered  on  its 
merits. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  unanimous - 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  dis¬ 
position  was  made  of  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  should  be 
ruled  on  or  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with¬ 
out  objecting,  but  reserving  the  right 
to  object - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yielded  back  my  time.  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  not  so  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  while 
it  seems  to  me  the  request  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  is  completely 
proper,  it  should  be  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  relates  to  wheat.  It 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  part  of  the 
bill  that  relates  to  cotton.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  a  similar  amendment  if 
one  is  prepared. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request,  and  will  prepare 
an  amendment  to  the  wheat  section. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  I  was  saying  that  some  of  the  wheat 
sections  of  the  bill  have  not  been  dealt 
with  specifically  by  amendment,  and  are 
certainly  troublesome  to  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers.  Not  the  least  is  the  so-called  Anfuso 
amendment  which  is  now  in  the  existing 
act  and  which  will  be  suspended  for  the 
1965  crop  of  wheat,  but  which  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos  in  relation  to  the  1966 
crop,  and  is  completely  applicable  to  the 
1964  crop. 

What  does  the  Anfuso  amendment  do? 

The  Anfuso  amendment  provision, 
which  has  been  in  the  law  for  a  long 
time,  is  that  if  a  farmer  harvests  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  allotments — in  other  words,  if 
he  does  not  go  along  with  the  program — 
he  does  not  get  any  support  price,  but  is 
penalized  on  his  farm  history  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  6  to  8  percent.  So  that  in  the 
next  year’s  crop,  in  trying  to  determine 
what  allotment  should  be  based  on  the 
historical  farm  history,  the  producer  who 
has  overplanted  or  overharvested  in  the 
preceding  year  is  penalized,  even  though 
he  has  not  received  any  support. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  submitted  was  to  eliminate  this,  and 
to  provide  that  so  long  as  he  did  not 
receive  any  support  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  long  as  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  exercise  his  own  free  rights 
and  overplant  his  allotment  and  go  into 
the  market  for  his  historical  farm  acre¬ 
age  purposes  there  would  be  no  penalty. 
He  would  not  get  an  extended  history 
by  virtue  of  overplanting,  nor  would  his 
history  be  decreased. 

Immediately,  we  run  into  a  problem. 
We  have  a  report  from  the  Legislative 


Counsel,  and  from  others,  which  would 
indicate  that  if  we  put  an  amendment 
in  and  followed  it  through,  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  changing  the  situation  so  far  as 
the  Federal  system  of  determining  farm 
base  history  is  concerned,  but  that  it 
would  not  change  anything  so  far  as 
State  or  county  is  concerned.  We  would 
have  a  conflicting  administrative  posi¬ 
tion,  almost  impossible  to  administer. 
Therefore,  it  is  said  we  might  as  well 
leave  in  the  Anfuso  amendment,  because 
a  good  portion  of  the  1964  crop  has  al¬ 
ready  been  planted. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  complete 
confusion  we  encounter  by  reason  of  a 
program  of  the  type  not  only  in  existence 
now,  but  the  one  in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  next  amendment  I  intended  to 
submit — but  which  I  shall  not  do,  be¬ 
cause  once  again  we  run  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  administrative  inability  to  put  the 
program  into  effect — was  that  under  the 
proposed  bill,  the  farmer  who  plants  in 
excess  of  his  allotment  should  have  the 
right  to  store  the  excess  on  his  farm 
without  penalty;  but  under  the  1964  bill, 
we  do  not  have  that  right;  and  if  we 
overplant  we  cannot  store  the  excess 
wheat  on  the  farm. 

In  the  process  of  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  solving  this  inequity,  I  got 
together  with  people  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they 
pointed  out  that  half  the  acreage  is  al¬ 
ready  planted  for  the  1964  crop,  and  that 
if  we  were  to  change  the  situation  now 
it  would  give  a  built-in  benefit  to  those 
who  are  in  the  spring  wheat  planting 
cycle  as  opposed  to  those  who  are  in  the 
winter  wheat  planting  cycle.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  put  in  this 
provision  insofar  as  the  1964  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Perhaps  we  can  swallow  that,  but  the 
problem  is  that  we  get  through  the  1964 
crop  and  then  we  permit  the  1965  crop, 
under  the  bill,  to  be  stored  on  the  farm. 
Then  we  get  back  to  1966  and  we  can  do 
it  again.  So  we  can  see  the  inequity 
that  goes  along  with  the  bill. 

The  third  amendment  I  had  in  mind 
to  do  something  about — but  which  I  am 
not  going  to  do  anything  about,  because 
of  the  history  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  considered  to  date — involved 
an  effort  to  try  to  do  something  about 
the  tariff  provisions  on  meat  imports 
into  this  country. 

We  have  the  lowest  possible  tariff  pro¬ 
visions  on  meat  imports  coming  into  the 
country  of  any  nation,  yet  we  are  going 
into  the  GATT  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
Unless  meat  imports  are  made  a  matter 
of  special  negotiation,  the  tariffs  will  be 
automatically  reduced  50  percent,  and, 
they  may  be  reduced  even  more  than 
that. 

So  my  proposal  was  that  we  make  it 
a  matter  of  special  negotiation  and  ask 
the  President  to  so  designate  this  as  far 
as  the  administrators  and  the  negotia¬ 
tors  in  Geneva  are  concerned. 

The  trouble  with  that,  once  again,  is 
that  every  time  we  try  to  do  something 
about  beef  imports  in  this  country,  it  is 
said  we  are  taking  up  a  tariff  problem, 
or  a  quota  problem,  or  a  livestock  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  here. 
In  effect,  we  do  not  care  what  happens 
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to  the  livestock  industry  unless  we  get 
the  bill  through  on  wheat  and  cotton. 

As  a  result,  I  have  gone  the  other 
route  to  try  by  executive  action — in 
other  words,  by  letters  and  pressure — to 
get  something  done  about  the  problem 
on  an  administrative  level,  or  at  the  level 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  course  through  the  White  House. 

Up  to  date,  I  have  had  no  luck,  but  I 
still  hope  that  perhaps  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  question. 

I  am  bringing  up  the  problems  that  we 
encounter,  conceding  the  consistent  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
program  which,  combined  with  a  great 
many  other  problems  which  the  farmers 
have  with  the  practical  administration 
of  problems  of  operating  a  governmental 
program  of  any  kind  and  the  difficulties 
it  creates  for  the  economy,  whether  in 
the  East  or  in  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  unless  Senators  wish  to 
ask  questions  on  some  of  these  points,  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  without  being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  strike  out  lines  6  through  9, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not,  for  the  1965 
or  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat,  proclaim 
a  national  marketing  quota,  and  farm  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  the 
1965  or  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat;”. 

On  page  19,  line  11  strike  out  “1965  crop” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1965  and  1966 
crops”. 

On  page  19,  line  14,  strike  out  the  period, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “for  each  of  such 
crops”. 

On  page  22,  line  6,  strike  out  “1964  and 
1965”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1964,  1965, 
and  1966”. 

On  page  23,  line  4,  strike  out  “1965”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

On  page  23,  line  6,  strike  out  “1964  and 
1965”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964,  1965, 
and  1966”. 

On  page  23,  line  10,  strike  out  “1964  and 
1965”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964,  1965, 
and  1966”. 

On  page  24,  line  16,  beginning  with  the 
semicolon  after  the  word  ^“sentence”  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  on  page  25,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  25,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "year 
1965”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “years  1965 
and  1966”. 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  17. 

On  page  27,  line  18,  strike  out  “(14)”,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “  ( 13 )  ”. 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  out  “(15)”, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(14)  ”, 

On  page  28,  line  3,  strike  out  “domestic”. 

On  page  28,  line  6,  strike  out  “export”. 

On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  out  “(16)”, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(15)  ”. 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  7  on  page  30,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act — 


“(1)  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966  crops, 
price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
as  will,  when  added  to  the  face  value  per 
bushel  proclaimed  for  marketing  certificates 
under  section  379c  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  pro¬ 
vided  a  national  average  price  of  $1.75  per 
bushel  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat;  $1.65  per 
bushel  for  the  1965  crop;  and  $1.50  per  bushel 
for  the  1966  crop;”. 

On  page  30,  line  8,  strike  out  “(3)  Price” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “2(2)  For  the  1964, 
1965,  and  1966  crops,  price”. 

On  page  30,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  24,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(3)  Price  support  for  the  1964,  1965,  and 

1966  crops  of  wheat  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators; 

“(4)  Effective  with-respect  to  any  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 

1967  and  for  subsequent  years,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  three  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  maketing  year  for  such  crop  be¬ 
gins;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  level  of  price 
support  for  any  such  crop  of  wheat  be  less 
than  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for.” 

On  page  30,  line  25,  strike  out  “(6)  A”,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “(5) 
For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966  crops  of  wheat, 
a”. 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  “Effective”  in 
line  9,  strike  out  all  down  through  “wheat,” 
in  line  12,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Effec¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966”. 

On  page  32,  line  6,  after  “Sec.  204,”  insert 
“(a)”. 

On  page  32,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  “1964 
and  1965”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964, 
1965,  and  1966”. 

On  page  32,  after  line  13,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  beginning  with  the 
1964  crop,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  not  sell  wheat  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  therefor  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges,  except  for  the  sales 
of  wheat,  which  has  substantially  deterio¬ 
rated  in  quality  or  to  which  there  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  loss  or  waste  through  deterioration 
or  spoilage.’ 

“Sec.  205.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  339  the  following  new 
section : 

“  ‘Sec.  339a.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  shall 
not  be  established  for  the  1967  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops  of  wheat.’ 

“TITLE  m - ACREAGE  RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’) 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  formu¬ 
late  and  carry  out  a  long-range  acreage  re¬ 
tirement  program  as  provided  in  this  title. 

“Sec.  302.  During  the  calendar  years  1964, 
1965,  and  1966,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years  with 
producers  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  control  for  the  contract  period  of  the 
farms  covered  by  the  contract.  In  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1964  the  Secretary  may  contract  for 
the  retirement  of  not  to  exceed  12  million 
acres  of  farm  land;  in  the  calendar  year 

1965,  not  to  exceed  15  million  acres;  and  in 

1966,  not  to  exceed  15  million  acres. 

“Sec.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  production  of  the  maximum 
number  of  acres  authorized  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  an  an¬ 


nual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  term 
of  the  contract.  The  rate  or  rates  of  the 
annual  payment  shall  be  established  on  such 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable 
annual  return  on  the  land  retired  from  pro¬ 
duction,  taking  into  consideration  the  value 
of  the  land  for  production  of  commodities 
customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in 
the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for 
cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county 
or  area,  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain 
contracts  covering  substantially  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  authorized  to  be  retired  under 
this  title  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  deems  appropriate.  The  national  av¬ 
erage  annual  payment  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  year  shall  the  na¬ 
tional  average  annual  payment  per  acre  re¬ 
tired  exceed,  $16.00. 

“(b)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  contracts  entered  into  un¬ 
der  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver¬ 
tising  and  bid  procedure  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  and  equitable  administration  of  the 
acreage  retirement  program. 

“(c)  In  distributing  the  total  acreage  for 
retirement  among  the  various  States  and 
major  crop  production  regions,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  due  regard  to  (1)  the  respective 
needs  of  the  various  States  and  regions  for 
the  retirement  of  acreage  and  for  the  con¬ 
servation  benefits  afforded  by  such  retire¬ 
ment;  (2)  the  desires  of  producers  in  par¬ 
ticular  States  or  regions  to  participate  in  the 
program;  (3)  the  diversion  of  acreage  from 
crops  under  acreage  allotments  or  market¬ 
ing  quotas;  (4)  the  need  to  assure  adequate 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  not  in  surplus  and  to  discourage 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  in  surplus;  and  (5)  any  eco¬ 
nomic  depressive  effect  or  other  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  which  might  result  in  an  area  if  the 
producers  of  such  area  participated  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  program. 

“Sec.  304.  Producers  who  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  agree — 

“(1)  To  devote  to  such  conservation  uses 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  for  the  con¬ 
tract  period  specifically  designated  acreage 
of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the 
production  of  crops. 

“(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses, 
or  allow  to  remain  idle,  throughout  the  con¬ 
tract  period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
land  on  the  farm  which  is  not  less  than  the 
acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain 
idle  on  such  remaining  acreage. 

"(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
retired  acreage,  except  timber  (in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sound  forestry  management) ,  wild¬ 
life,  or  other  natural  products  of  such  acre¬ 
age  which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed 
for  domestic  animals. 

“(4)  Not  to  graze  any  of  the  retired  acre¬ 
age  for  the  contract  period. 

“(5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  use,  to  any  use  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
or  use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  contract. 

“(6)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  include 
in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  including  provisions  to  require 
the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the 
retired  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects, 
weeds,  and  rodents. 

“Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
any  contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  termination  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  contracts  previously  entered 
into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  to 
facilitate  the  practicable  administration  of 
the  acreage  retirement  program  provided  for 
in  this  title,  including,  in  appropriate  cases, 
permission  for  the  use  of  contract  acreage 
for  income-producing  purposes  (other  than 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities) 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  recreational  pur¬ 
poses.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
agrees  to  a  modificaton  of  a  contract  to  per¬ 
mit  the  land  under  such  contract  to  be  used 
for  income-producing  purposes  described 
above,  the  provision  in  such  contract  for  an¬ 
nual  payment  to  the  producer  shall  be  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  such  payrnent.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as  he 
considered  appropriate,  including  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  such  land  is  to  be  used. 

“Sec.  306.  In  the  formulation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  programs  provided  for 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  in  payments  made  under  this  title. 
Applications  to  participate  in  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the 
landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to 
share  in  such  payments,  and  no  contract  un¬ 
der  such  program  shall  be  entered  into  un¬ 
less  such  basis  is  approved  by  the  county 
committee  and  incorporated  into  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  guidance  of  county  committees 
in  determining  whether  any  such  basis  shall 
be  approved  shall  include  the  requirement 
that  consideration  by  given  to  the  respective 
contributions  which  would  have  been  made 
by  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers 
in  the  production  of  the  crops  which  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  retired 
from  protection  under  the  contract  and  the 
basis  on  which  they  would  have  shared  in 
such  crops  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

“Sec.  307.  Any  acreage  retired  from  pro¬ 
duction  under  this  title  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  acreage  diverted  from  production 
under  any  State  or  other  Federal  program 
.and  the  payment  under  this  program  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  payment 
for  soil  conservation  practices  being  made 
under  any  other  program  on  the  same 
acreage  during  the  same  period. 

“Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State 
committees  established  under  section  8  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  in  carrying  out  the 
.provisions  of  this  title. 

“Sec.  309.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  shall  specifically  provide  in 
such  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  any 
case  in  which  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
any  contract. 

“Sec.  310.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.” 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  and  explanation  and  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
I  have  already  distributed  to  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla¬ 
nation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Bayh  Amendment  to 
H.R.  6196 

1.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  problem  of  overproduction  in  many 
basic  staples  has  long  plagued  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy.  Because  of  expanded  research,  new 
techniques,  better  machinery,  soil  improve¬ 
ment  practices,  and  the  great  skill  and  abil¬ 


ity  of  our  farmers,  agricultural  production 
has  tended  to  exceed  normal  demand  in  most 
years.  Yield  per  acre  is  more  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future  rather  than  decrease. 
The  time  has  come  when  serious  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  meeting  this  problem 
head  on  by  removing  the  fundamental 
cause — that  is,  by  taking  out  of  production 
more  or  less  permanently  sufficient  acres  to 
bring  our  total  annual  production  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  total  forseeable 
needs.  If  total  national  supply  equals  an¬ 
ticipated  national  demand,  American  farm¬ 
ers  will  receive  a  fair  return  for  their  labor 
without  the  need  of  complicated  acreage 
control  programs  and  public  tax  supported 
price  guarantees. 

Accordingly,  the  Bayh  amendment  to  the 
wheat  and  cotton  bill  (H.R.  6196)  has  the 
following  major  objectives:  (1)  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  sound  agricultural  economy  in 
which  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  basic 
food  commodities  would  be  in  approximate 
balance:  (2)  high-level  income  provided  for 
agricultural  producers  at  minimum  govern¬ 
mental  costs;  (3)  maximum  amount  of  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  for  individual  farmers  to 
choose  the  kind  and  amount  of  crops  which 
they  prefer  to  raise  on  the  acreage  available 
for  cultivation;  (4)  a  long-range  land  retire¬ 
ment  program  to  take  out  of  agricultural 
production  some  50  to  60  million  acres  of 
cropland;  (5)  reduction  of  the  large  carry¬ 
over  in  basic  food  commodities  and  the  high 
costs  of  surplus  storage  and  disposal;  (6)  en¬ 
courage  converting  land  to  that  usage  which 
would  be  not  only  the  most  efficient  but  also 
the  most  socially  and  economically  desirable. 

II.  OUTLINE  OF  MAJOR  FEATURES 

1.  Long-range  land  retirement: 

Competent  agricultural  economists  have 

estimated  that  a  minimum  of  50  million 
acres  of  cropland  must  be  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  desirable  bal¬ 
ance  of  production  and  supply.  It  seems  un¬ 
realistic  to  attempt  to  achieve  this  in  1  year. 
Consequently,  it  is  proposed  that  this  be 
done  in  a  3 -year  transitional  period. 

During  the  first  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  be  authorized  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  to  retire  12  million  acres.  During  each 
of  the  second  and  third  years,  an  additional 
15  million  acres  would  be  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction,  for  a  total  of  42  million  acres.  In 
addition,  there  are  now  some  17-18  million 
acres  in  the  Conservation  reserve,  most  of  the 
contracts  for  which  will  expire  within  the 
next  5  years.  The  Secretary  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  new  contracts  which 
will  insure  that  this  land  will  continue  to 
be  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 

Contracts  would  be  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  5  years  nor  more  than  10  years.  Annual 
payments  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  producers  for  contracts  at  rates  which 
would  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  return, 
but  the  national  average  annual  payments 
per  acre  shall  not  exceed  $16. 

2.  Price  supports: 

H.R.  6196  would  in  effect  provide  differen¬ 
tial  payments  to  participants  of  70  cents  per 
bushel  for  domestic  and  25  cents  per  bushel 
for  export  wheat.  At  the  current  world  price 
of  wheat,  this  would  mean  an  approximate 
price  of  $2  per  bushel  for  wheat  consumed 
domestically  and  $1.65  for  that  shipped 
abroad,  or  an  average  price  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  around  $1.76 
for  most  producers. 

H.R.  6196  would  thus  establish  a  three- 
price  system  for  wheat  which  is  complicated 
and  confusing  to  many  farmers.  To  avoid 
this  the  amendment  proposes  to  substitute 
one  subsidy  payment  for  all  wheat  produced 
by  cooperators. 

In  the  belief  that  need  for  support  pay¬ 
ments  will  decrease  and  that  they  can  be 
eliminated  as  increasing  amounts  of  crop¬ 
land  are  retired,  the  amendment  proposes  a 
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3-year  transitional  period  during  which 
wheat  acreage  controls  would  continue  but 
payments  would  be  reduced  and  finally 
ended.  For  the  year  1964  the  benefit  for  par¬ 
ticipants  would  equal  40  cents  per  bushel, 
which  at  the  current  world  market  price 
would  assure  a  return  to  cooperating  pro¬ 
ducers  of  approximately  $1.75.  In  1965  the 
benefit  would  drop  to  30  cents  and  the  price 
to  $1.65  per  bushel,  in  1966  to  15  cents  and 
$1.50,  and  in  1967  both  the  subsidy  and  acre¬ 
age  controls  would  end. 

The  amendment  would  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  support  price  for  wheat 
which  would  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  average  market  price  for  the  last  3  years. 
This  would,  of  course,  assure  that  the  price  of 
wheat  would  have  a  minimum  floor.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  decreasing  production  re¬ 
sulting  from  smaller  acreage,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  basic  market  price  of 
wheat  ordinarily  would  be  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  support  price. 

3.  Disposal  of  surplus  wheat: 

The  price  at  which  surplus  wheat  could  be 
sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  115  percent 
of  the  support  price  for  wheat.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  there  be  adequate 
carryover  stock  in  case  of  unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  conditions  or  other  emergencies.  How¬ 
ever,  this  provision  would  prevent  disposing 
of  sizable  quantities  at  prices  which  would 
overly  depress  the  market  price  and  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy. 

III.  SUMMARY  OF  INHERENT  BENEFITS 

All  segments  of  the  American  economy 
would  benefit  from  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Bayh  amendment.  Not  only  those  who 
earn  their  livelihood  through  agricultural 
pursuits  but  also  the  public  in  general  would 
be  recipients  of  the  desirable  results  of  this 
amendment.  The  following  items  briefly 
enumerate  significant  advantages  which 
would  ensue  from  the  Bayh  program  if  it 
should  be  adopted  and  were  properly  admin¬ 
istered. 

1 .  The  perennial  problem  of  large  surpluses 
which  has  confronted  basic  food  commodities 
would  be  eliminated. 

2.  The  total  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
for  Government  agriculture  expenditures, 
both  in  annual  payments  to  farmers  and  in 
various  storage  and  handling  costs,  would 
be  considerably  less  in  the  long  run  than 
either  the  current  or  other  programs. 

3.  The  price  for  each  basic  food  commodity 
would  tend  to  find  its  normal  level  without 
artificial  restriction,  and  the  supply  would 
tend  to  be  adjusted  according  to  annual 
needs. 

4.  Less  productive  cropland  would  be  per¬ 
manently  converted  to  other  uses  for  which 
it  is  better  suited  and  which  would  bring 
greater  eventual  dividends. 

5.  Cropland  now  still  in  the  conservation 
reserve  program  would  be  placed  under  new 
contracts  to  insure  its  retention  in  conserva¬ 
tion  uses. 

6.  As  the  current  feed  grains  program  ends, 
it  could  in  the  future  easily  be  merged  with 
the  proposed  Bayh  program  with  little  dis¬ 
ruption  and  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

7.  The  program  would  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  for  future  adjustments  in  produc¬ 
tion  to  compensate  for  unexpected  changes 
in  demand  caused  by  emergencies  or  for  in¬ 
creased  yields  resulting  from  changes  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology. 

8.  The  American  farmer  would  have  re¬ 
stored  to  him  complete  freedom  of  choice, 
within  the  area  which  he  continues  to  culti¬ 
vate,  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  crops 
which  he  grows. 

9.  Great  strides  would  be  taken  toward 
achieving  the  longrun  objective  of  a  free 
competitive  system  featuring  a  minimum 
amount  of  Government  participation  and 
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most  efficient  utilization  of  our  greatest  nat¬ 
ural  resource. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  re¬ 
marks  will  be  brief.  One  thing  which 
impressed  me  throughout  the  long  debate 
on  this  bill  is  the  complexity  of  the  maze 
of  laws  and  regulations  which  confront 
us  in  dealing  with  the  business  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

To  be  sure,  this  oversimplifies  the 
problem,  but  nevertheless  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  agriculture  today 
is  that  the  agricultural  machine  is  too 
efficient.  We  have  produced  more  than 
we  can  use,  and  the  result  is  lower  prices 
for  the  farmers,  unless  we  can  find  some 
mechanism  to  limit  the  supply. 

Past  programs  and,  indeed,  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill,  attempt  to  deal  with  this  over¬ 
production  on  a  crop-by-crop,  year-by¬ 
year  basis,  removing  a  bit  of  the  supply 
here,  an  acre  here  and  an  acre  there. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  agriculture  is  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  business.  There  are  6M2 
million  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
Sixteen  million  Americans  are  employed 
in  related  industries.  The  total  number 
amounts  to  30  percent  of  the  entire  work¬ 
ing  force  in  America. 

I  ask  my  colleague  what  other  busi¬ 
ness,  what  other  industry  could  survive 
if  it  were  denied  an  opportunity  for  long- 
range  planning  but,  instead,  had  to  ap¬ 
proach  its  plan  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 
Let  us  stop  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

We  are  telling  thousands  of  people  in 
the  wheat  industry,  “You  can  make  your 
plan  a  year  after  you  have  planted  a 
part  of  your  crop.”  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  proposed  legislation.  I  say 
that  because  many  millions  of  acres  of 
wheat  have  already  been  planted.  Yet 
we  are  about  to  cast  a  vote  today  to  de¬ 
cide  what  type  of  program  will  be  in¬ 
stituted. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  that  we  give  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  an  opportunity  for 
long-range  planning,  which  will  not  be 
planning  on  a  year-by-year  basis,  but 
which  will  give  farmers  some  opportunity 
for  a  constructive  program. 

Past  programs,  because  of  the  way 
they  have  been  based,  have  resulted  in 
too  high  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  in 
closely  supervised  acreage  control;  and 
they  have  not  done  the  job  that  they  were 
supposed  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached 
the  time  for  enacting  a  permanent,  long- 
range,  efficient  agricultural  program.  I 
am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  who 
has  worked  as  hard  as  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  in  trying  to  help  protect  the 
farmer,  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  other 
Senators  can  put  their  heads  together 
and  bring  out  a  long-range  program,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  with  a  year-by-year, 
crop-by-crop  program.  We  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  plan  which  would  ultimately  solve 
the  whole  problem. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  submitted 
for  printing  in  the  Record  tell  in  some 
detail  what  my  proposed  program  would 


do.  Briefly,  three  basic  points  are  in¬ 
volved  : 

First,  is  a  long-range  land  retirement 
program  which  would  be  accomplished 
over  a  3 -year  period  and  would  ulti¬ 
mately  remove  approximately  50  million 
acres  from  production.  It  would  remove 
them  permanently  from  production  and 
would  provide  that  such  acres  be  utilized 
in  some  other  manner  than  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  replace 
the  three-price  option  which,  in  effect, 
is  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  on  which 
the  Senate  will  vote  very  shortly.  My 
plan  would  substitute  for  it  a  one-price 
program  which  would  shift  to  a  lower 
figure  as  acres  were  removed  from  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  need  for  sup¬ 
port  programs  will  decrease  as  we  remove 
acres  from  production.  For  the  year 
1964,  the  benefits  to  participants  would 
equal  40  cents  a  bushel,  for  all  bushels. 
This  would  result  in  an  average  of  $1.75 
a  bushel  for  all  wheat  which  is  sold  this 
year.  This  would  compare  with  about 
$1.76,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  be  the  price  under 
the  three-price  differentiation. 

In  1965,  the  price  would  drop  to  an 
average  of  $1.65  per  bushel. 

In  1966,  it  would  drop  to  an  average  of 
$1.50  a  bushel. 

As  we  removed  the  acreage,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  price  would  rise  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  which  I 
suggest  this  evening,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  is  not 
legislation  which  would  have  an  effect 
only  on  wheat,  but,  rather,  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  correlation  with  the  feed 
grain  program.  The  acres  taken  out  of 
production  would  not  be  put  into  other 
crops. 

The  third  aspect  has  been  previously 
decided  by  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  not 
debate  it.  However,  it  is  important  for 
any  long-range  program  that  we  have 
an  emergency  supply,  which  should  be 
held  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  should  be  able  to  dump  these  sup¬ 
plies.  Consequently,  I  go  along  with  the 
previous  motion  that  was  made  and  sub¬ 
sequently  defeated,  that  this  return  to 
the  market  be  made  only  when  the  price 
reached  115  percent  of  the  support  price 
for  wheat. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern]  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  reporting  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  congratulated  and 
complimented  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  the  work  that  he  and  his 
committee  have  done. 

As  a  junior  Senator,  as  I  look  at  the 
wheat  bill,  and  as  I  try  to  decide  whether 
I  shall  vote  for  or  against  the  bill,  I  am 
confronted  with  two  alternatives,  neither 
of  which  particularly  appeals  to  me.  On 
the  one  hand,  under  the  pending  bill,  I 
see  a  program  which  in  my  estimation  is 
more  costly  than  a  long-range  program 
need  be.  It  contains  more  stringent 
controls  than  are  necessary.  There  can 
be  no  question,  because  of  the  lateness 
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of  the  hour,  that  it  is  hasty,  stopgap 
legislation. 

The  alternative  to  voting  against  the 
proposed  legislation,  is,  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  a  loss  of  some  $600  million  of 
farm  income  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
This  is  something,  which,  to  me,  is  the 
less  desirable  of  the  two  alternatives. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
amendment  would  be  a  better  alterna¬ 
tive. 

Let  me  bring  out  one  further  point. 
Senators  who  share  my  interest,  as  most 
Senators  do,  in  maintaining  a  fair  farm 
income  and  a  healthy  agriculture  in 
America,  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  ourselves  how  long  the  nonfarm 
population  will  continue  to  support 
costly  programs  that  are  not  curtailing 
supplies. 

I  have  heard  rumblings  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  from  some  friends  in  the  House, 
which  indicate  that  there  will  be  some 
reluctance  to  supporting  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  and  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  strong  agricultural  economy  to 
straighten  out  our  own  house  before 
some  day,  through  some  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  reapportionments,  this  re¬ 
luctance  becomes  greater,  to  the  extent 
that  we  shall  have  the  rug  pulled  out 
from  under  us  before  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  initiate  a  long-range  program. 

My  amendment  would  help  to  initiate 
such  a  program.  It  would  bring  about 
a  long-range  solution  of  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem. 

It  would  permit  us  to  have  a  relatively 
inexpensive  program,  when  we  consider 
all  the  costs  that  are  involved,  including 
conservation  reserves.  There  would  be 
a  minimum  of  complex  controls,  as 
against  a  program  which  today  rigidly 
controls  production. 

We  need  only  so  many  acres  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  foodstuffs  for  our 
people  and  for  exports  to  the  nations 
that  depend  on  us. 

Let  us  consider  taking  the  excess  acres 
out  of  production — not  here  and  there, 
not  this  year,  only  to  be  repeated  next 
year — and  let  us  start  now  to  plan  to 
take  them  out  permanently  in  a  gradu¬ 
ated  3-year  program,  so  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  deal  with  the  acres  again 
next  year.  Let  us  put  such  acres  to  a 
better  use.  Let  us  put  them  into  con¬ 
servation  practices.  Let  us  put  them 
into  greatly  needed  forestry  projects. 
Let  us  utilize  them  for  recreation,  and 
hunting  and  fishing  projects  which  are 
badly  needed  by  our  growing  population. 

Once  these  acres  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
duced,  there  will  be  no  need  for  indi¬ 
vidual  controls  on  each  crop,  and  the 
farmer  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  better  job  of  planning  for  himself 
without  our  planning  for  him.  The  nor¬ 
mal  fluctuations  of  price  and  demand 
will  be  within  a  normal  range,  and  that 
will  guarantee  to  the  fanner  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  his  commodities. 

Not  only  would  my  amendment — ad¬ 
mittedly  proposed  at  a  late  hour — guar¬ 
antee  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer,  but,  in 
my  estimation,  it  would  also  accomplish 
a  better  utilization  of  our  total  land  re¬ 
sources. 
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I  thank  Senators  for  their  attention 
at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  time 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  the  equivalents  of  many  land 
reform  proposals  have  been  submitted  to 
the  committee.  But  we  are  always  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  new  proposals  of  meth¬ 
ods  for  land  retirement.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  he  will 
submit  his  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
and  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  glad  to  hold  hearings  in 
connection  with  other  suggestions,  be¬ 
cause  such  proposals  are  urgently 
needed.  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  do  that,  I  assure  him  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  examine  into  his  proposal 
and  compare  it  with  other  land  retire¬ 
ment  programs  that  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  Then  it  is  possible  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  program  may  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  glad  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
agriculture.  I  hope  more  Senators  will 
do  so  and  will  shed  as  much  light  on  the 
subject  as  possible,  so  that  in  time  it 
may  be  possible  to  reach  an  adequate 
solution  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  thought  about  the  subject 
a  long  time  before  putting  my  proposal 
into  amendment  form. 

I  consent  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  and  shall  submit 
the  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  I 
did  not  think,  when  we  were  reaching, 
this  evening,  the  climax  to  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  farm  bill  that  has  come  before 
the  Senate  since  I  became  a  Member, 
that  I  could  sit  by  and  not  express  my 
feeling  that  all  Senators  should  seriously 
consider  finding  a  way  to  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem.  I  feel  certain 
that  it  can  be  done.  Such  thinking  will 
give  new  direction  to  the  consideration 
of  farm  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  giving  his  assurance  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  a  new  program  in 
good  time. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  have  his 
committee  give  this  problem  further 
consideration  and  to  afford  the  Senate 
a  chance  to  explore  it  more  fully,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  amendment  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  not  be  read, 
but  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  21,  between  lines  24  and  25,  insert 
the  following : 

"(5)  Section  334  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 


“‘(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  portion 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  in  a 
county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replant¬ 
ed,  he  may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or 
a  part  of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected  to  another 
farm  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  producers 
on  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to 
be  made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production 
of  wheat  and  will  share  in  the  proceeds 
thereof  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any  farm 
allotment  transferred  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  it  was  transferred  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  acreage  history  credits  under  this 
Act’.” 

Mi-.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  do  for  the  wheat 
farmer  exactly  what  the  McClellan 
amendment  would  do  for  the  cotton 
farmer.  Frankly,  the  problem  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  in  the  wheat  country, 
but  it  occurs  at  times.  Tire  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  majority  leader,  know  that  on  oc¬ 
casion,  because  of  river  development 
projects,  large  amounts  of  wheat  acre¬ 
age  are  lost. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for 
writing  into  law  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  the  wheat  farmer  precisely  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  was  written  into  the  bill 
for  the  cotton  farmer  by  means  of  the 
McClellan  amendment.  I  assume  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  because  the  bill  is  a  cotton - 
wheat  bill,  and  we  would  want  to  treat 
the  cotton  farmer  and  the  wheat  farmer 
with  the  same  degree  of  equity.  In  that 
event,  if  the  leadership  is  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
If  not,  I  am  prepared  to  dilate  my  argu¬ 
ment  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amendment  which 
he  has  offered  and  that  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  is 
that  a  law  has  been  on  the  books  to  this 
effect  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  but 
there  has  not  been  such  a  law  so  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  he  finds  it 
compatible  with  his  thinking,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  have  the  amendment 
taken  to  conference,  to  determine  what 
action  can  be  taken  on  it  there. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  will  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me.  It  is  not  the  serious 
problem  for  the  wheat  farmer  that  it  is 
for  the  cotton  farmer,  but  it  is  a  serious 
problem  for  the  farmer  who  has  such  a 
difficulty.  As  all  sportsmen  know — and 
certainly  every  Senator  is  a  fisherman  or 
a  hunter — attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  acquire  large  amounts  of  additional 
recreational  land  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River.  If  that  is  accomplished, 
it  could  involve  additional  wheat  bases. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  amendment  will  be  taken 
to  conference,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
let  the  amendment  go  to  conference  with 
the  McClellan  and  other  amendment. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  sec¬ 
tion  101  of  the  bill  directs  payments  to 
be  made  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill — page 
8,  lines  17-18 — to  assure  that  the  change 
in  the  cotton  program  will  not  cause 
serious  and  irreparable  financial  losses 
to  those  persons  who  may  find  them¬ 
selves  with  inventories  of  raw  cotton  in 
bales  on  hand  when  the  bill  is  enacted. 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  all 
grades  of  spinnable  raw  cotton  fiber  in 
bales  which  includes  baled  cotton  comber 
noils  and  baled  cotton  card  strips,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  comber  and  strip.  These 
grades  of  raw  cotton  constitute  cotton 
fibers  which  have  been  separated  by 
combing  and  carding  and  are  packed  in 
standard  pressed  bales  which  are  used 
for  the  production  of  certain  types  of 
yarn  and  cloth  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  grades  of  raw  cotton.  Although 
the  quantity  of  baled  cotton  comber  and 
strips  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  total  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  there 
are  a  number  of  marketing  firms  and 
mills  which  are  concerned  principally  or 
entirely  with  these  grades  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton,  and  whose  losses  would  be  disastrous 
if  they  were  not  given  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  their  raw  cotton  in 
inventory.  I  inquire,  therefore,  whether 
you  agree  with  my  interpretation  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  this  section  to  cover 
baled  cotton  comber  noils  and  baled  cot¬ 
ton  card  strips  in  inventory  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  baled  raw  cotton,  for 
the  purpose  of  inventory  payments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect,  and  this  section  will  cover  baled 
cotton  comber  and  strips  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  baled  raw  cotton  in 
inventory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  6196)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
weigh  the  arguments  on  this  cotton- 
wheat  legislation,  we  should  examine  two 
questions. 

First.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Second.  Where  have  we  been? 

What  we  do  on  this  present  legislation 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future 
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of  the  farm  programs.  What  we  do  not 
do — or  what  we  try  to  shuffle  aside  as 
insignificant — will  have  an  even  larger 
impact  on  the  future. 

What  has  been  underlying  this  debate, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  written  into 
this  bill  as  such,  is  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  this  administration  to  cope 
with  the  farm  problem. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  and  this  is  not 
in  the  bill,  is  whether  we  are  content 
to  continue  the  farm  policies  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Commmodity  Credit  Corporation-op¬ 
erated  farm  programs,  in  the  30  years 
in  which  they  have  been  in  force,  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  close  to  $37.7  billion. 

This  administration  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  tacking  on  more  than  $11  bil¬ 
lion  of  this  total  bill  in  the  3  years  it  has 
been  in  office. 

Yet,  in  marking  up  the  cost  by  nearly 
one-third  in  these  3  years  alone,  we  are 
no  closer  to  a  solution.  And  this  de¬ 
spite  repeated  assurances  in  1960  that 
the  Democrats,  if  elected,  would  come 
up  with  programs  at  less  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

In  fact  the  problem  has  been  multi¬ 
plied  and  the  farmer  is  worse  off. 

This  administration  promised  farmers 
“full  parity  of  income,”  but  the  farm 
parity  ratio  in  the  past  year  sank  to  the 
lowest  it  has  been  since  1939. 

This  administration  promised  full  par¬ 
ity  of  income,  but  the  farmer  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lowest  share  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar  since  1934 — the  lowest  share 
of  the  beef  dollar  since  1935. 

This  administration  promised  full 
parity  of  income,  but  the  value  per  head 
of  cattle  on  the  farm  has  dropped  $10  be¬ 
low  the  1960  level — hogs  are  at  4-year 
lows — sheep  at  10-year  lows. 

This  administration  promised  to  con¬ 
trol  inflation,  but  the  prices  farmers  pay 
for  items  used  in  living  and  in  production 
are  the  highest  in  history. 

This  administration  promised  lower 
interest,  but  the  interest  the  farmer  is 
paying  is  higher  and  farm  debt  has  in¬ 
creased  over  $7  billion  in  the  last  3 
years. 

This  administration  promised  to  help 
the  family  farms,  but  farm  population 
is  decreasing  by  leaps  and  bounds — the 


number  of  farms  is  declining — farm  em¬ 
ployment  is  at  new  lows. 

I  say  that  the  farmer  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  cannot  afford  ever  to  again 
rely  on  Democratic  promises.  I  say 
that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  drives  farm  prices  down.  I 
say  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  poli¬ 
cies  which  cut  his  purchasing  power. 

I  say  the  farmer  is  not  getting  a  fair 
return  for  his  labor,  his  managerial  skill, 
and  his  investment — a  return  compara¬ 
ble  to  human  talents  and  resources  in 
other  types  of  enterprises. 

This  is  what  is  wrapped  up  in  the  bill 
we  now  have  before  us. 

Realized  losses  and  costs  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  wheat  pro¬ 
grams  have  gone  up  more  than  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  since  June  30,  1961 — almost  half  as 
much  as  the  total  costs  and  losses  re¬ 
corded  in  the  entire  life  of  the  program 
prior  to  that  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  two  tables,  one  showing  the 
losses  under  the  CCC  wheat  program, 
and  the  other  showing  the  status  of  the 
CCC  wheat  program  for  each  of  the  last 
4  years,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^: 

Realized  loss  and  CCC  costs — Wheat 


From  Oct.  17,  1933,  to — 

June  30,1961 

June  30,1963 

Price-support  and  re¬ 
lated  programs: 

Price  support- . . 

Commodity  export— .. 
Emergency  feed _ 

Total _ 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I _ 

Title  II-  _ _ 

$1, 718, 081, 859 
530,305,907 
3, 539, 053 

$1,946,885,787 
613, 347, 065 
3, 539, 053 

2,251,926,819 

2, 563, 771. 905 

3, 986, 305, 493 
405, 301,970 

6, 290, 015, 765 
655.970.938 
36, 496, 084 

Title  IV . . 

Total . ... 

International  Wheat 

Agreement . . 

Other _ _ .1 

Other  costs: 

Direct  payments 

4,391,607,463 

1, 144, 171, 194 
76, 778, 113 

6,982,482,787 

1, 308, 091, 920 
76, 779, 423 

333, 729, 168 

28, 817, 592 

International  Wheat 
agreement  (expense) . 

Grand  total _ _ 

28,521,454 

7, 893, 016, 043 

11, 293, 672, 795 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  compiled 
from  the  “Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Operations 
as  of  June  30,  1963,”  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Status  of  CCC  'price-support  program — Wheat 


As  of  Dec. 
31— 

Under  loan 

In  inventory 

Total 

1960: 

Bushels. 

382,  753,  770 

1, 132, 960, 901 

1,  515,  714,  671 

Amount. 

$685, 762, 224 

$2,  948,  309,  683 

$3, 634, 071,  907 

1961: 

Bushels. 

276,  621,  841 

1, 130, 279, 687 

1,  406, 901,  528 

Amount. 

$494,  573, 108 

$2, 236, 970,  947 

$2,  731,  644,  055 

1962: 

Bushels. 

258, 961,  038 

1,  044,  992,  557 

1,  303,  953,  595 

Amount. 

$526, 874, 128 

$2,  034, 726, 416 

$2,  561,  600,  544 

1963: 

Bushels. 

173, 275,  000 

982, 273,  000 

1, 155,  548,  000 

Amount- 

$335,  729,  000 

$1,  970,  623, 000 

$2, 306, 352,  000 

Source:  TJSDA,  “CCC  Operating  Results  and  Status 
of  CCC  Price-Support  Programs,”  as  of  Dec.  31,  I960, 
1961,  1962,  and  1963. 


Government  payments:  wheat 
[In  millions] 


1961  _ - _ _ $42 

1962  _ 253 

1963  _ 225 

Total . 520 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  January  1964, 

Economic  Research  Service,  USIA. 

Acreage  diverted: 

1962  _ 11,000,000 

1963  (estimated) _  7,  200,  000 


Source :  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  assurances  that  these  increasing 
losses  to  the  taxpayers  from  the  wheat 
program  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  not  continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ad¬ 
ditional  tables,  one  showing  stocks  of 
wheat  from  January  1,  1961,  to  January 
1,  1964,  and  the  other  showing  monthly 
parity  prices  on  wheat  from  1960  to  1963, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Stocks  of  grains 


Grain  and  position 

Jan.  1,  1961 

Jan.  1  average, 
1957-61 

Jan.  1,  1962 

Jan.  1, 1963 

Grain  and  position 

Jan.  1, 1961 

Jan.  1  average, 
1957-61 

Jan.  1, 1962 

Jan.  1, 1963 

ALL  WHEAT 

351, 662, 000 

68, 645, 000 

971,458,000 

359,304,000 

86, 929, 000 

1,281,151,000 

359, 484, 000 

60, 305, 000 

1, 588, 314, 000 

317,468,000 

58, 283, 000 

1, 437, 438, 000 

DURUM  WHEAT 

11, 451, 000 

0 

6, 780, 000 

48, 889, 000 

0 

16, 046, 000 

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

M'ills,  elevators,  and  ware¬ 
houses - - 

Mills,  elevators,  and  ware- 
houses _ 

Tot.ftl 

1,  391.  764, 000 

1, 727, 385, 000 

1, 988, 177, 000 

1,813,127,000 

18, 231, 000 

64, 935, 000 

Stocks  of  grains,  Jan.  1, 1964 
[In  thousands] 

Grain  and  position : 

All  wheat: 

On  farms 1 _  308,  576 

Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion? _ _ _  30,633 

Mills,  elevators,  and  ware¬ 
houses13 _  1,274,708 


1,613,917 


Stocks  of  grains,  Jan.  1,1964 — Continued 


[In  thousands] 

Grain  and  position — Continued 
Durham  wheat :  4 

On  farms? _  39,119 

.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  2 _  4,  226 

Mills,  elevators,  and  ware¬ 
houses  13 _  26,  894 


Total . .  70,239 


1  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

2  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or 
other  storages  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC; 
other  CCC-owned  grain  is  included  in  the 
estimates  by  positions. 

3  All  off-farm  storages  not  otherwise  desig¬ 
nated,  including  flour  mills,  terminal  ele¬ 
vators,  and  processing  plants. 

4  Totals  included  in  all  wheat. 

Source:  USDA,  Statistical  Reporting  Serv¬ 
ice,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Stocks  of  Grains 
in  All  Positions. 


Total. 
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Wheat  dollar  ( per  bushel),  monthly  'parity  prices  (a),  average  prices  received  by  fanners  ( b ),  and  average  price  as  a  percentage  of  parity 

price  (c),  United  , States  and  Iowa 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

(a)  » 

(b)  2 

(0  2 

(a)  i 

(b)  2 

(C)  2 

(a). 

(b)» 

(C)  2 

(a)  i 

(b)  2 

(C)» 

(a)  * 

(b)2 

(C)« 

January: 

$2. 37 

$1.78 

75 

$2. 38 

$1.79 

75 

$2.  43 

$1.87 

77 

$2.  49 

$2.01 

81 

$2.52 

$2. 00 
1.96 

79 

1.82 

1.81 

1.87 

1.95 

February: 

2.37 

1.80 

76 

2. 39 

1.81 

76 

2.  43 

1.88 

77 

2.  49 

2.  04 

82 

1.81 

1.80 

1.84 

1.95 

March: 

2.38 

1.82 

76 

2.39 

1.80 

75 

2.  43 

1.90 

78 

2.  49 

2.  04 

82 

1.82 

1.81 

1.84 

1.97 

April: 

2.39 

1.82 

76 

2.  39 

1.74 

73 

2.44 

1.92 

79 

2.  49 

2. 09 

84 

1.83 

1.79 

1.86 

2. 01 

May: 

2.38 

1.82 

76 

2.  39 

1.76 

74 

2.  43 

1.99 

82 

2.  51 

2.  04 

81 

1.80 

1  75 

1.89 

1.99 

June: 

2.37 

1.72 

73 

2.  37 

1.72 

73 

_ 

2.42 

1.99 

82 

2.  51 

1.86 

74 

1.72 

1.  72 

1.91 

1.97 

July: 

2.  36 

1.67 

71 

2.  37 

1.73 

73 

2.42 

1.98 

82 

2.51 

1.75 

70 

1.71 

1.78 

1.95 

1.84 

August: 

2.36 

1.71 

72 

2.  38 

1.82 

76 

2.42 

1.99 

82 

2.51 

1.77 

71 

1.71 

1.81 

1.88 

1.83 

September: 

2.  36 

1.72 

73 

2.  38 

1.86 

78 

2.  44 

1.99 

82 

2.51 

1.84 

73 

1.74 

1.84 

1.88 

1.86 

October: 

2.  35 

1.74 

74 

2.  38 

1.87 

79 

2.  44 

1.97 

81 

2.51 

1.94 

77 

1.74 

1.84 

1.90 

1.94 

November: 

2.  35 

1.76 

75 

2.38 

1.87 

79 

2.  44 

2.00 

82 

2.  51 

1.95 

78 

1.  76 

1.85 

1.95 

1.95 

December: 

2.  36 

1.  77 

75 

2.  39 

1.89 

79 

2.  45 

2.  02 

82 

2.50 

1.97 

79 

1.81 

1.89 

1.84 

2.  45 

1.95 

81 

1.94 

1  Parity  price.  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  “Agricultural 

2  Average  price  received  by  farmers.  Pric.cs,  1902-63.’’ 

2  Average  price  as  percentage  of  parity.  Compiled  by  Harvey  R.  Sherman,  analyst  in  agriculture,  Apr.  10,  1903. 


Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  follow¬ 
ing  the  resounding  defeat  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  wheat  program  in  the 
referendum  last  spring,  numerous  Re¬ 
publicans,  including  myself,  called  for  a 
wheat  bill  which  would  give  farmers  a 
decent  choice. 

We  said  that  if  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  70  million 
acres  being  planted  to  wheat  in  1964  and 
$1  a  bushel  wheat  were  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate,  prompt  action  by  Congress  was 
necessary. 

Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  re¬ 
plied  that  there  would  be  no  wheat  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  White  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved  this 
policy  of  inaction. 

Now,  after  9  months  delay,  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  changed  their  minds.  The 
House  passed  a  cotton  bill.  This  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  include  a 
wheat  program  which  makes  provision 
for  noncertificated  low-priced  wheat. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
substitution  of  the  noncertificated  wheat 
for  feed  grains,  such  as  corn,  would  be 
feasible  under  the  bill. 

But  such  a  step  would  work  hardship 
on  the  producers  of  regular  feed  grains, 
depress  prices  of  feed  grains,  and,  in 
turn,  depress  livestock  prices  which  al¬ 
ready  are  disastrously  low. 

Proponents  of  the  administration’s 
wheat  program  say  that  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  will  mean  that  all  wheat  prices 
will  be  depressed  and  provide  worse  com¬ 
petition  with  feed  grains. 

But  they  are  wrong.  They  have  based 
their  argument  on  last  year’s  estimates 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  70 
million  acres  would  be  planted  to  wheat. 


Current  estimates  place  the  planting  at 
only  53  million  acres,  and  it  now  appears 
that  1964  production  will  not  equal  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  is  said  that  this  new  wheat  program 
would  be  “voluntary”— but  it  is  volun¬ 
tary  in  name  only.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  farmers  would  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  program. 

Wheat  processors  would  be  compelled 
to  make  payments  to  the  Government 
for  the  privilege  of  handling  wheat. 
And  this  amounts  to  a  “bread  tax.” 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  is  bad  for 
feed  grain  and  livestock  farmers  and  for 
bread  consumers. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  is  poison 
for  Midwest  farmers.  Secretary  Free¬ 
man,  in  supporting  the  bill,  estimates 
that  2.3  million  acres  formerly  planted  to 
cotton  will  be  available  for  planting  to 
soybeans  and  feed  grains — and  all  of  this 
will  be  in  competition  with  Midwest 
farmers. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  claimed  by 
proponents  of  this  cotton  section  that 
cottonseed  oil  and  meal  now  competes 
with  soybean  oil  and  meal,  and  that  if 
2.3  million  acres  are  retired  from  pro¬ 
ducing  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil  and 
meal,  then  it  is  only  fair  that  these  acres 
be  available  for  the  production  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  and  meal.  But  this  does  not 
stand  up  under  analysis.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  the  comparative  values  of 
production  of  soybeans — oil  and  meal — 
per  acre  and  the  production  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  meal  per  acre. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Soybeans 

Yield  of  soybeans  per  acre  (average 


in  bushels) _  25 

Pounds  soybean  oil  per  acre 

(25X10.7) _  267.5 

Pounds  soybean  meal  per  acre 

(25X46.9) _  117.5 


Value  soybean  oil  per  acre 

(267.5X8.94) _ $23.80 

Value  soybean  meal  per  acre 

(1172.5X3.564) _  41.74 


Total  value  of  soybean  oil  and 

meal  per  acre _  65.  54 

Cottonseed 


Average  yield  cottonseed  per  acre  (1936)  : 

6.2  million  tons  .  .  . 

Z. - =0.4  ton  per  acre 

14.3  million  acres 

Pounds  cottonseed  oil  per  acre  (av¬ 
erage)  (332X0.4) -  132.8 

Pounds  cottonseed  meal  per  acre 

(937X0.4) _  374.8 


Value  cottonseed  oil  per  acre 


(132.8X10.54) _ $13.94 

Value  cottonseed  meal  per  acre 

(374.8X3.284) _  12.29 


Total  value  cottonseed  oil  and 

meal  per  acre -  26.  23 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  table  it  is  evident  that  1  average 
acre  of  soybeans  will  produce  twice  the 
oil  and  about  three  times  the  meal  than 
an  average  acre  of  cotton  will  produce. 
The  value  of  production  per  acre  of  soy¬ 
beans  is  2  y2  times  that  of  cotton — in¬ 
sofar  as  oil  and  meal  is  concerned.  The 
figures  are  based  on  the  1964  Outlook  is¬ 
sue  entitled  “Fats  and  Oils  Situation." 
published  by  USDA. 

It  is  true  that  the  producers  who  re¬ 
tire  2.3  million  acres  of  cotton  from  pro¬ 
duction  will  not  receive  some  $160  per 
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acre  from  cotton  fiber,  but  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  payments  for  retiring  these  acres 
equivalent  to  from  $45  to  $65  per  acre 
and  will  not  have  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  cotton  fiber. 

Losses  on  cotton  under  the  CCC  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  of  interest,  as  is  the 
changing  inventory  position  on  cotton 
during  the  last  few  years.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  tables  showing  these 
figures  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realized  loss  and  CCC  costs,  upland  and 
extra-long -staple  cotton 


From  Oct.  17, 1933,  to — 

June  30,  1961 

June  30, 1963 

Price  support  and  re¬ 
lated  programs _ 

Public  Law  480 _  - 

Other _ 

$1,  506, 955, 765 

1,  099,  005,  080 
3,  278, 302 

$1, 865, 297,  046 
1,  519,  089,  295 
3, 278, 302 

Grand  total.  ... 

2,  609, 239, 147 

3, 387,  664,  643 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  report  on 
“Financial  Operations  and  Conditions"  and  the  Library 
of  Congress. 


Status  of  CCC  price-support  program — 
Cotton 


In  inventory  as  of— 

Upland 

Extra  long 
staple 

Dec.  31,  1960: 

Bales.. . . 

4, 969, 016 

58,843 

Amount . . . 

$836, 844,  599 

$16, 724,071 

Dec.  31,  1961: 

Bales _ _ _ 

1, 448, 728 

18, 343 

Amount . . . . 

$245, 293,  693 

$5, 082, 744 

Dec.  31,  1962: 

Bales . .  . 

4, 688, 689 

15, 865 

Amount.. . . 

$810, 530, 190 

$4, 350, 337 

Dec.  31,  1963: 

Bales . . 

5, 918, 000 

37,000 

Amount- . . 

$977, 863,  000 

$9, 812, 000 

Source:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  “Operating 
Results  and  Status  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Price-Support  Programs,"  as  of  Dec.  31,  1960,  1961,  1962, 
and  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  bad  bill.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  President  has  permitted  the 
leadership  in  the  Senate  to  have  it  passed 
without  any  significant  amendment  and 
to  permit  its  consideration  ahead  of  civil 
rights  legislation  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  years  in  Congress,  I  have  voted  for 
the  greater  share  of  the  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation  that  has  become  law.  Even 
though  farmers  are  fewer  in  number 
than  in  previous  years,  the  impact  of 
the  agricultural  economy  on  the  overall 
economy  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  my  State,  is  as  great  as  ever. 

There  have  been  some  very  bad  trends 
in  agricultural  legislation  of  recent 
years.  This  is  true  in  the  bill  before  us. 
Perhaps  few  people  outside  the  cotton 
belt  realize  that  this  bill  for  the  first 
time  provides  for  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  cotton  mills.  In  the  public  mind 
this  will  be  charged  to  agriculture  and 
it  shows  a  failure  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
ralistically  with  foreign  imports. 

The  years  1961  to  1964  have  been  dis¬ 
couraging  years  for  rural  America.  They 


have  not  received  the  intelligent  consid¬ 
eration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  An 
examination  of  the  files  of  the  country 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  rural 
America  would  reveal  the  failure  of  the 
patchwork,  politically  expedient  pre¬ 
election  agricultural  legislative  enact¬ 
ments.  It  would  show  periods  of  decline 
in  many  prices  and  with  rising  costs  to 
the  farmer. 

In  years  gone  by  there  has  been  an 
agricultural  debate,  which  perhaps  was 
oversimplified,  but  it  was  high  price 
supports  with  rigid  controls  versus  low¬ 
er  supports  with  additional  freedom  to 
produce  in  larger  amounts.  Conscien¬ 
tious  and  thoughtful  individual  farmers 
and  farm  groups  could  give  convincing 
arguments  for  each  of  these  theories. 

The  present  administration,  with  its 
heavy  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  has  followed  neither  of  these 
theories.  They  have  imposed  rigid  con¬ 
trols  and  lower  prices.  Agricultural  ap¬ 
propriations  go  up  and  the  power  of  the 
Executive  increases — but  the  plight  of 
the  farmers  worsens. 

The  lead  article  of  the  March  4,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Stockman’s  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  said: 

At  the  1963  year-end  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  that  U.S.  net  farm 
income  was  $300  million  below  1962.  It  pre¬ 
dicted  a  further  drop  in  1964  of  around  6 
percent.  There  was  a  decline  of  about  4  per¬ 
cent  from  1962  in  total  prices  received  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

When  this  administration  took  over 
there  was  permanent  law  on  the  books 
providing  for  price  supports  on  wheat, 
corn,  and  all  feed  grains  on  the  basis 
of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.  This  per¬ 
manent  law  has  been  repealed.  It  is  now 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  wheat  and 
50  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  com  and 
feed  grains.  Again  I  say  the  rules,  regu¬ 
lations,  controls  and  costs  of  bureaucrats 
have  increased. 

In  considering  this  bill  before  us  the 
Senate  had  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
country  to  do  something  about  meat  im¬ 
ports.  Our  imports  have  risen  to  astro¬ 
nomical  figures.  In  1957  the  imports  of 
beef  and  veal  amounted  to  2.5  percent 
of  our  production.  In  1963  it  was  nearly 
11  percent.  Instead  of  restoring  these 
imports  to  a  normal  level,  such  as  1957, 
the  Executive,  in  an  assault  upon  rural 
America,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  freezing  im¬ 
ports  at  very  high  levels. 

Our  imports  of  many  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  beyond  what  they 
should  be.  Since  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  consumes  virtually  all  of  our  corn, 
hay,  alfalfa,  sorghum  and  other  feed 
crops  the  producers  of  these  commodities 
have  been  adversely  affected. 

To  attempt  to  curtail  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  to  relieve  surpluses,  and  even  to 
pay  money  in  such  an  attempt,  and  to 
not  realistically  curtail  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers’  share  in  this  market  is  contradic¬ 
tory.  It  cannot  be  defended  by  anyone. 
Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  causes  the  United  States  to  lose  the 
respect  of  foreign  countries  and  thus 
jeopardizes  the  leadership  of  America  for 
peace  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  some  determined  legislative 
efforts,  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture  has  never  faithfully 
and  wholeheartedly  gone  all  out  on  a 
sound  program  to  create  industrial  uses 
of  the  many  crops  that  can  be  raised 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  subject 
of  industrial  uses  could  well  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  speeches  and  even  books. 
My  record  and  my  fight  on  this  program 
are  well  known.  I  merely  make  the 
charge  that  the  bureaucracy  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  throughout  the 
years  has  not  taken  the  side  of  rural 
America  in  the  fight  for  industrial  uses. 
They  have  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  power¬ 
ful  interests  and  have  been  guilty  of  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  long  range  inter¬ 
est  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
details  of  the  bill  before  us.  It  is  deficient 
in  many  ways.  The  wheat  section  could 
be  much  better.  The  bill  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  Young,  of  North 
Dakota,  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  and  Mundt, 
of  South  Dakota,  would  be  much  better 
than  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  rejected  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  Senator  Hruska,  and 
the  following  21  Senators:  Aiken,  of 
Vermont:  Allott,  of  Colorado:  Bible,  of 
Nevada;  Cannon,  of  Nevada;  Carlson,  of 
Kansas;  Curtis,  of  Nebraska;  Dominick, 
of  Colorado;  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma; 
Goldwater,  of  Arizona;  Hickenlooper, 
of  Iowa;  Holland,  of  Florida;  Jordan,  of 
Idaho;  Kuchel,  of  California;  McGee, 
of  Wyoming;  Mechem,  of  New  Mexico; 
Miller,  of  Iowa;  Mundt,  of  South 
Dakota;  Pearson,  of  Kansas;  Simpson, 
of  Wyoming;  Smathers,  of  Florida,  and 
Tower,  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  real¬ 
istically  do  something  to  protect  rural 
America  from  excessive  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products.  We  were  defeated 
by  a  very  narrow  margin.  Meat  im¬ 
porters  were  busy  in  the  hallways  paging 
Senators.  The  executive  branch,  and 
particularly  the  Department  of  State, 
was  wrongfully  lobbying  by  telephone 
and  otherwise  against  American  agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  specifically  stated  on  the 
floor  by  the  opponents  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  it  should  not  be  passed  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  did  not  want  it. 
In  fact  no  other  understandable  excuse 
was  given  for  defeating  the  amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  vested  interests  en¬ 
gaged  in  importing,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  responsibility  must  be  borne 
by  those  forces  in  the  country  that  have 
lobbied  in  months  gone  by  in  favor  of 
the  destructive,  nonsensical  trade  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  country.  The  seeds  for  this 
crisis  in  meat  imports  were  planted 
months  ago.  The  public  officials,  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State,  who  testified  and  brought 
it  about,  should  be  made  to  answer  to 
rural  America. 

In  all  Congresses  since  1960,  I  have 
introduced  bills  to  curtail  livestock  and 
meat  imports,  and  I  offered  amendments 
to  bring  about  such  curtailment  to  both 
the  1962  Trade  Agreement  Act  and  the 
1963  feed  grain  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  am  for  rural 
America  and  the  long-range  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  I  must  protest  the  de¬ 
structive  actions  that  are  being  taken. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  disappointments  in  this  bill  and 
some  disappointments  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  history  which  will  make  me  vote 
with  mixed  emotions. 

Together  with  many  other  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  the  beef  and  livestock  industry, 
I  am  disappointed  over  the  fact  that  by 
the  margin  of  two  votes  we ‘lost  the  op¬ 
portunity,  which  may  very  well  be  the 
last  opportunity  we  shall  have  for  several 
months,  and  perhaps  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  to  do  something  to  correct  the 
serious  situation  which  imports  are  cre¬ 
ating  for  the  livestock  industry. 

Naturally,  I  also  regret  the  defeat  of 
my  amendment,  which  would  have  in¬ 
creased  to  115  percent  the  minimum 
price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  sell  back  into  the 
marts  of  trade  the  wheat  which  it  has 
stored  up.  The  adoption  of  that  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  had  the  effect  of  adding 
,from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  cash  market 
by  wheat  producers,  whether  they  joined 
this  program  or  remained  out  of  it.  It 
would  definitely  have  put  the  element 
of  obvious  voluntarism  into  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  would  have  had  the  di¬ 
rect  and  certain  effect  of  substantially 
increasing  the  income  of  every  farmer 
raising  wheat. 

Third,  I  dislike  very  much  to  vote  for 
any  wheat  bill  which  I  know,  and  which 
we  all  recognize,  will  result  in  a  smaller 
income  for  wheat  farmers  this  year  than 
they  received  in  the  preceding  year  or  the 
year  before  that.  That  I  consider  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Fourth,  I  fear  that  the  bill  will  not 
measure  up  to  the  expectations  of  many 
persons  who  have  communicated  with 
me  urging  its  support,  including  farm¬ 
ers,  wheat  producers,  professional  peo¬ 
ple,  and  businessmen.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  are  expecting  from  the  bill  much 
more  than  it  will  deliver. 

Why  then  shall  I  vote  for  the  bill?  I 
shall  vote  “yea,”  in  the  first  place,  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  is  better  than  nothing.  It 
is  the  only  bill  we  have  before  us.  I 
shall  vote  “yea”  because  I  want  to  give 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
Committee  on  Agriculture  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  work  on  wheat  legislation,  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  they  would  not  have  if 
the  bill  were  returned  to  the  House  strict¬ 
ly  as  a  cotton  bill.  This  at  least  keeps 
alive  -  the  hopes  of  wheat  farmers  who 
want  and  deserve  something  better. 

In  that  connection,  I  hope  that  the 
rumors  I  hear,  that  a  new  sort  of  “Texas 
Technique”  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
House,  which  will  detour  the  bill  around 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  force  the  House  to  send  the  bill  di¬ 
rect  to  conference,  will  not  be  used, 
thereby  destroying  the  integrity  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
hope  the  House  committee  will  act  on 
the  bill,  improve  it,  and  make  it  a  better 
bill.  If  it  can  be  improved,  it  will  be 
made  more  effective.  It  can  be  made 
to  produce  more  money  for  the  wheat 
farmer.  I  would  dislike  to  see  the  House 
downgrade  its  own  Committee  on  Agri¬ 


culture  by  not  giving  it  even  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  and  improve  the  wheat 
section. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  that  if  no 
wheat  legislation  is  passed,  if  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Freeman  will  still  have  the  power 
and  authority  to  fix  price  supports  for 
the  wheat  farmer  which  will  keep  his 
level  of  income  up  to  where  it  was  a  year 
ago.  It  is  because  I  recognize  that  while 
the  Secretary  has  that  power,  I  fear  that 
he  does  not  have  a  desire  to  use  it,  that  I 
shall  vote  to  start  something  moving  in 
the  direction  of  wheat  legislation. 

I  surely  hope  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  improve  this  legis¬ 
lation  and  give  us  something  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  desirable  for  which  to  vote 
on  final  passage.  I  also  hope  the  House 
will  add  a  section  to  protect  our  livestock 
industry  from  today’s  ruin  our  imports 
as  well  as  stopping  the  CCC  from  dump¬ 
ing  cheap  wheat  onto  the  market. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mi-.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
statement  I  made  yesterday,  March  5, 
1964,  giving  13  reasons  why  the  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  I  contemplate 
supporting  the  amendment  on  the  subject  of 
fixing  quantities  of  beef  that  may  be  sent  into 
this  country  by  foreign  exports.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  outcome  is  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  dealing  with  beef  cattle  and  beef  sup¬ 
plies,  I,  in  the  end,  will  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  This  bill  delegates  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  inordinate  powers  to  control 
and  determine  the  acreage,  marketing,  and 
price  of  farm  products,  with  unprecedented 
latitude  of  discretion,  harnessing  the  farmer 
with  greater  force  than  ever  before. 

Second.  The  wheat  program  contained 
in  this  bill  has  been  rejected  by  farmers  by 
referendum  less  than  a  year  ago.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  over  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  voting  in  Ohio  voted  against  the  wheat 
certificate  plan. 

Third.  The  wheat  program  authorized  in 
this  bill  is  not  voluntary  and  to  call  it  such 
is  deception.  When  a  wheat  farmer  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  wheat  certificate  for  over 
one-third  of  the  price  of  his  wheat  and  when 
such  a  certificate  is  denied  him  unless  he 
joins  the  program,  this  is  compulsion. 

Fourth.  The  wheat  program  authorized  in 
this  bill  does  not  distinguish  between  wheat 
that  is  in  surplus  and  wheat  that  is  in  short 
supply.  The  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  grown 
in  Ohio  is  not  in  surplus:  yet  the  acreage  will 
be  cut,  the  same  as  wheat  that  is  in  surplus. 
Certificates  will  be  allocated  without  regard 
to  what  the  consumer  prefers. 

Fifth.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
place  a  processing  tax  on  wheat  and  every 
American  consumer  would  pay  that  tax  every 
time  a  loaf  of  bread  or  sack  of  flour  was 
bought.  This  constitutes  a  deceptive  and 
cruel  form  of  taxation  since  the  burden  of  it 
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would  fall  upon  low-income  families  who  are 
least  able  to  carry  the  burden. 

Sixth.  The  cotton  and  wheat  industries, 
from  farm  to  mill  and  port,  would  become  the 
most  comprehensively  regulated  industries  in 
the  United  States.  This  would  require  an 
even  greater  brigade  of  bureaucrats  than 
presently  exists  to  enforce  the  will  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  upon  the  agri-business  industry  of 
our  country. 

Seventh.  This  bill  creates  not  only  a  new' 
subsidy,  but  a  new  type  of  subsidy,  costing 
$312  million.  To  compensate  for  the  sub¬ 
sidy  to  certain  cotton  producers,  a  subsidy 
to  exporters  has  been  instituted;  and  now  to 
compensate  for  the  subsidy  to  exporters,  a 
subsidy  to  domestic  mills  is  proposed.  This 
means  subsidy  on  subsidy  on  subsidy,  and  is 
not  a  solution,  but  creates  further  chaos. 

Eighth.  The  direct  payment  subsidy  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  paid  to  cotton  mills  could  set  a 
precedent  for  similar  Government  payments 
in  other  industries.  If  the  price  of  cotton 
should  be  subsidized  in  competition  against 
synthetics,  why  not  butter  in  competition 
against  margarine?  Why  not  steel  in  com¬ 
petition  against  aluminum?  Why  not  leath¬ 
er  against  plastic? 

Ninth.  Many  of  our  Nation’s  industries  are 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  competition. 
***** 

The  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  may 
add  to  the  long  list  of  injured  American 
producers  and  also  inflict  further  injury 
to  those  already  in  jeopardy. 

In  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  steel  and  steel 
products,  shoes  and  leather  goods,  pottery, 
glassware,  transistors,  small  radios,  alumi¬ 
num,  electric  generators,  turbines,  motor 
buses,  printing  machinery,  and  other  items 
are  feeling  the  serious  impact  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  If  the  Congress  adopts  the  policy 
that  injured  cotton  mills  are  to  be  subsized, 
then  the  industries  I  have  mentioned  and 
others  adversely  affected  could  justifiedly  ask 
for  a  similar  subsidy. 

Tenth.  The  cotton  program  authorized  in 
this  bill  institutes  the  old  discredited  Bran- 
nan  plan  type  of  direct  payments  to  farmers. 
This  could  destroy  the  market  price  system 
in  cotton,  lead  to  even  stricter  controls,  and 
make  farmers  dependent  upon  Government 
appropriations  for  an  ever-increasing  part 
of  their  income. 

Eleventh.  While  the  bill  contains  greater 
incentives  and  subsidies  for  cutting  cotton 
acreage  by  one-third,  it  permits  these  same 
acres  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  other 
agricultural  products  in  competition  with 
other  farmers.  These  acres  could  even  be 
used  to  produce  crops  already  in  surplus 
supply. 

Twelfth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  enter  into  close  and  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  cotton  farmer  by  reducing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  resale 
price  from  115  percent  to  105  percent  of  the 
current  loan  rate.  This  virtually  makes  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  market  for  cotton  will  not  be 
allowed  to  operate. 

Thirteenth.  The  whole  cotton  program  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  over  $3  billion. 
It  could  cost  as  much  as  $1,300  million  in 
1965  alone.  It  is  an  act  of  fiscal  irrespon¬ 
sibility  to  pass  such  a  measure  in  a  year  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  $10  billion  deficit  and  has  authorized 
an  $11.5  billion  cut  in  taxes. 

To  summarize,  I  shall  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending,  but  in  the  end  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  because  I  believe  it  ex¬ 
hibits  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mi*. 
Moss], 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to¬ 
day,  when  the  Senate  had  before  it  the 
amendment  to  limit  the  cotton  program 
to  2  years,  I  voted  for  it.  I  did  so  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  that  perhaps  4  years  may  be 
too  long  for  this  program.  I  also  have 
felt  that  possibly  2  years  was  not  enough 
time  to  allow  the  mills  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  adjustments  in  their  inventories. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  preferred 
3  years  for  the  cotton  program.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provides  for  3  years,  and  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
bill  will  keep  this  fact  before  them  and 
will  couple  it  with  the  fact  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee,  when  report¬ 
ing  this  bill,  called  for  4  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  3  years  might  well  be  a  good 
compromise  for  our  conferees  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  I  think  there  is  serious  objection 
to  various  portions  of  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  think 
the  injustice  done  to  the  cotton  textile 
people  of  this  country  by  requiring  them 
to  pay  so  much  more  for  cotton  they  use 
than  the  amount  paid  for  American  cot¬ 
ton  by  manufacturers  in  other  lands 
who  compete  with  our  American  manu¬ 
facturers  is  so  manifestly  unfair  and  in¬ 
defensible  that  I  want  to  do  anything  I 
can  to  get  that  injustice  corrected.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  the  2-year  limitation  was 
placed  upon  that  portion  of  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  is  ample  time  for  us 
to  try  out  the  new  program  and  to  find 
out  what  relief  is  given  and  whether  this 
particular  approach  presents  a  cure  for 
that  manifest  injustice  in  the  cotton 
program. 

With  reference  to  the  wheat  title  of 
the  bill,  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  saw  fit  to  retain  the  wheat  title  of 
the  bill;  but  long  ago  I  learned  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  speaks  for  the 
Senate,  and  of  course,  I  bow  to  that  de¬ 
cision. 

However,  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  in  voting  for  this  bill,  I  shall  do  so 
in  the  very  strong  hope  that  the  other 
body,  with  a  little  more  time  to  consider 
this  measure  than  we  have  had  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  will  realize  that  the  wheat  title 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  overriding 
of  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation  who  voted 
last  year  in  the  referendum. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  this  measure 
provides  for  a  voluntary  program,  inso¬ 
far  as  wheat  is  concerned.  However,  I 
wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  do 
not  so  regard  this  measure.  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  factual  to  say  that  it  is  volun¬ 
tary  for  a  grower  either  to  agree  to  a 
program  under  whch  he  will  have  a 
chance  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat 
he  produces  to  millers,  at  a  price  70  cents 
a  bushel  higher  than  the  price  paid  for 
feed  wheat,  and  that  in  order  to  do  that. 


he  must  agree  to  the  program,  or  else  he 
will  know  in  advance  that  even  though 
he  sells  some  of  his  wheat  to  the  millers, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  receive  more  than 
the  price  of  wheat  for  feeding  animals. 
To  my  mind  this  system  means  that  the 
program  is  not  a  voluntary  program  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  coercive 
in  the  extreme;  and  I  believe  that  any¬ 
one  who  regards  the  program  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  one  is  winking  at  the  real  facts.  I 
want  this  statement  to  appear  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that  democracy  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  science,  and  that  most  bills  are  not 
completely  to  the  liking  of  any  one 
Member. 

Like  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  but  I  find 
that  the  bill  has  many  imperfections. 

I  have  sought  by  means  of  amend¬ 
ments — as  has  the  Senator  from 
Florida — to  work  changes  in  the  bill. 

But  the  final  choice  is  between  either 
this  bill  or  the  present  situation.  It  is 
not  an  easy  choice  or  a  pleasant  one;  but 
we  must  choose  between  the  alternatives 
which  are  before  us. 

Therefore,  even  with  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  and  my  displeasure  with 
some  of  its  provisions,  I  shall  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  voting  in  favor 
of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  clear  and  succinct 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  ,  as 
set  forth  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  so  nearly  comport  with  my 
own  views  in  connection  with  this  meas¬ 
ure,  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
which  appears  on  pages  54,  55,  and  the 
upper  part  of  page  56  of  the  minority 
views,  as  printed  with  the  committee  re¬ 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  printed  in  connected  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  Document  No.  874,  88th 
Congress,  2d  session,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Minobitt  Views 

The  wheatgrowers  of  the  United  States  em¬ 
phatically  rejected  the  strict-control  wheat 
certificate  plan  submitted  to  them  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum  in  1963,  despite  the  efforts  and 
methods  used  in  an  attempt  to  force  it  upon 
them.  The  majority  of  wheat  producers 
clearly  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  move 
away  from  restrictive  Government  programs 
and  to  assume  greater  personal  responsibility 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat 

The  wheat  provisions  of  H.R.  6196  would  re¬ 
ject  this  mandate  from  the  wheat  farmers, 
and  impose  without  referendum  a  so-called 
“voluntary  program,”  “voluntary”  in  name 
only,  as  it  provides  penalties  for  those  who  do 
not  participate  that  leave  the  farmer  with  no 
real  choice;  the  farmer  must  volunteer  “or 
else.”  The  proposed  voluntary  plan  embodies 
a  great  deal  of  compulsion  and  Government 
allocation  of  the  market  for  food  wheat  with¬ 


out  regard  to  the  quality  of  wheat  a  grower 
produces  or  the  use  that  is  actually  made  of 
it.  The  proposal  to  require  exporters  to  pur¬ 
chase  marketing  certificates  would  set  up  a 
mechanism  that  could  be  used  to  hold  domes¬ 
tic  wheat  prices  below  the  world  level.  The 
opportunity  to  stay  out  of  the  program  would 
really  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  feed 
wheat  exemption.  Such  a  plan  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  restrict  production  of  milling  qual¬ 
ity  wheats  and  to  encourage  additional  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-yield  feed  wheats.  The 
wheat  producers  who  voted  against  the  cer- 
ticate  plan  last  May  do  not  want  a  control 
program  with  a  feed-wheat  exemption — they 
want  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  markets 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  advantage. 

Participation  in  the  certificate  plan  con¬ 
tained  in  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill 
would  be  compulsory,  not  voluntary,  for 
wheat  processors;  they  would  be  compelled  to 
make  payments  to  the  Government  for  the 
privilege  of  handling  wheat.  This  is  clearly 
a  commodity  processing  tax,  a  “bread  tax” 
the  ultimate  burden  of  which  would  be  borne 
by  the  consumers,  placing  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
den  on  the  lower  income  groups  who  spend 
the  largest  proportion  of  their  income  for 
bread  and  flour. 

The  present  outlook  for  wheat  is  far  bright¬ 
er  than  the  picture  painted  by  proponents  of 
a  “yes”  vote  in  their  efforts  to  force  approval 
of  the  certificate  program  in  last  year’s  refer¬ 
endum.  Uncertain  as  to  future  prices,  pro¬ 
ducers  exercised  considerable  and  wise  re¬ 
straint  last  fall  in  seeding  winter  wheat; 
where  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicted  a  “no”  vote  in  the  referendum 
would  result  in  growers  planting  70  million 
acres  or  more  in  wheat,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  54.6  million  acres  would  be  winter 
wheat,  the  present  official  estimate  of  last 
fall’s  planting  indicated  only  43  million  acres 
were  actually  seeded  to  wheat.  Export  pros¬ 
pects  have  been  improved  by  poor  crops 
abroad.  Where  exports  totaled  639  million 
bushels  last  year  and  720  million  bushels  in 
the  previous  record  year  of  1961-62,  it  is  now 
estimated  exports  may  reach  a  record  1  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  the  current  marketing  year. 
The  carryover  of  wheat  is  being  reduced,  and 
could  be  down  to  about  725  million  bushels 
by  July  1,  1964,  the  lowest  for  any  year  since 
1953.  The  market  system  thus  has  begun  to 
work  in  wheat.  The  futures  market  has 
shown  little  regard  for  the  prereferendum 
predictions  that  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
would  drop  to  $1  per  bushel  or  less  if  farm¬ 
ers  disapproved  the  certificate  plan;  and  the 
market  has  begun  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
supply-demand  situation.  There  may  never 
be  a  better  time  for  wheat  producers  to  make 
the  transition  to  freer  markets. 

The  only  sure  way  to  solve  our  wheat  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  let  the  market  system  guide  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption;  the  wheatgrowers 
who  voted  “no”  in  the  referendum  under¬ 
stand  this  fact.  They  want  sensible,  un¬ 
complicated,  and  workable  wheat  legislation 
in  the  direction  of  less,  not  more,  control. 
They  want  to  move  away  from  restrictive 
Government  programs  and  to  assume  greater 
personal  responsibility  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  wheat,  and  to  restore  the  farm¬ 
er  to  a  place  of  economic  competition  with 
other  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Artificial  efforts  to  control  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  have  failed.  They  have  created  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  in  production  of  farm  commodities, 
have  increased  production  costs,  and  have 
shifted  the  surplus  problem  from  one  corp- 
modity  to  another.  Program  “benefits”  have 
been  capitalized  into  land  values,  creating 
problems  for  those  who  must  rent  or  buy  land 
in  order  to  farm.  The  programs  have  been 
costly  in  relation  to  the  limited  results  that 
have  been  achieved.  The  program  approved 
by  the  committee,  in  H.R.  6196,  would  have 
these  same  deficiencies  and  create  new 
problems. 
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The  farmer  does  not  want  a  dole  or  hand¬ 
out;  probably  no  other  member  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  is  as  independent  by  nature  as  is  the 
American  farmer,  who  wants  only  a  chance  to 
work  his  land,  raise  his  crops  and  livestock, 
and  sell  them  in  the  marketplace  for  a  fair 
price.  Bather  than  the  complicated  legisla¬ 
tion  being  reported  by  the  committee,  I 
would  propose  to — 

1.  Repeal  existing  authority  for  wheat  al¬ 
lotment,  marketing  quota,  and  certificate 
programs.  Each  farmer  would  decide  for 
himself  which  grains  he  should  grow  and 
how  much  of  each  he  can  best  produce. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  1964  crop,  set  price 
supports  for  wheat  at  the  higher  of  the  U.S. 
farm  price  equivalent  of  the  average  world 
market  during  the  immediately  preceding  3 
marketing  years — currently  about  $1.30  per 
bushel — or  50  percent  of  parity,  with  pre¬ 
miums  and  discounts  to  reflect  market  de¬ 
mand  for  milling  and  baking  quality.  This 
would  eliminate  administrative  discretion 
as  to  price  support  levels,  automatically  ad¬ 
just  support  prices  to  changing  supply  and 
demand  conditions,  and  assure  other  wheat- 
producing  countries  that  the  change  in  our 
price  support  policy  would  not  break  world 
wheat  prices.  It  would  not  impede  the 
working  of  the  market,  would  not  provide 
incentive  for  increasing  production,  but 
would  provide  real  protection  against  sub¬ 
stantial  drop  in  wheat  prices. 

3.  Place  wheat  and  feed  grains  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Prohibit  the  CCC  from  offering  its 
stocks  domestically  at  less  than  115  percent 
of  the  applicable  support  level,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges,  except  for  sales  offset 
by  open-market  purchases.  This  would 
protect  farmers  against  undue  competition 
from  the  release  of  Government-owned  sur¬ 
pluses,  yet  not  apply  to  CCC  sales  for  export. 

5.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
contracts  (during  3  years)  for  voluntary  re¬ 
tirement  of  cropland  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis.  This  would  facilitate  individual  ad¬ 
justments  to  freer  markets,  and  would  lead 
to  withdrawal  of  much  greater  productive 
capacity  per  dollar  of  cost  and  eliminate  most 
of  the  administrative  problems  associated 
with  the  emergency-type  programs  of  recent 
years. 

The  above  could  be  achieved  by  enactment 
of  S.  1617,  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act 
of  1963,  introduced  by  myself  and  with  16 
other  Senators. 

It  will  be  particularly  disappointing  to 
wheat  producers  that  the  committee  rejected 
language  proposed  by  Senator  McCarthy  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6196  wheat  provi¬ 
sions,  which  would  have  prohibited  the  CCC 
from  selling  its  wheat  stocks  at  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  support  level  plus  carry¬ 
ing  charges.  The  action  of  the  committee 
will  allow  the  CCC  to  continue  in  effect  to 
use  sales  of  stocks  to  make  the  support  level 
for  wheat  the  ceiling,  rather  than  the  floor, 
for  wheat  prices.  Thus,  farmers  cannot  re¬ 
deem  their  loans  and  get  any  higher  return, 
most  wheat  put  under  loan  passes  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  hands,  and  the  Government  handles 
a  large  part  of  each  crop  instead  of  just 
holding  the  surplus.  The  Government  should 
be  withdrawing  from  the  grain  business,  not 
plunging  into  it  even  more. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  any  Senator  who  thinks 
that  in  voting  for  passage  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  he  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  a 
voluntary  wheat  program,  simply  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  digest  the  program  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  have  expired. 


Mi*.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
alibis  or  excuses  whatsoever.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill,  for  reasons  which  have 
been  made  so  plain  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  floor  that  they  do  not  need 
to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp¬ 
son]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  the  administration’s  farm  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  Never  before 
have  I  actually  known  what  the  majority 
of  people  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation  wanted.  But  in  this 
instance,  59  percent  of  the  Wyoming 
farmers  and  52.2  percent  of  all  the  vot¬ 
ing  wheat  fanners  in  America  rejected, 
in  the  May  1963  referendum,  a  proposal 
which  was  basically  thg...same  as  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate.  Because  of  this 
directive,  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose  the 
bill’s  provisions  which  affect  the  wheat- 
growers. 

The  wheat  farmers’  overwhelming  vote 
against  the  administration’s  wheat  plan 
clearly  indicates  to  me  that  the  multiple- 
price  wheat  certificate  plan  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  supply-management  programs 
is  not  wanted  by  the  American  farmer. 
The  voters  in  that  referendum  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They  wanted  to 
return  to  the  true  market  where  supply 
and  demand  will  control  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  commodities.  They  wanted 
production  and  consumption  to  be  the 
guiding  factors  in  the  marketplace. 
They  rejected  the  domination  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which  is 
inherent  in  the  type  of  program  now  be¬ 
ing  advocated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  vote  indicates  that  the  American 
farmer  wants  to  change  the  direction  in 
farm  programs.  The  farmer  believes 
that  there  is  need  for  changes  which  will 
first,  permit  market  prices  to  serve  as 
the  dominant  influence  in  guiding  the 
use  of  farm  resources  in  the  movement 
of  farm  output  and  consumption;  sec¬ 
ond,  provide  for  price  support  which  will 
facilitate  orderly  marketing  without 
substituting  Government  price  fixing  for 
market  prices  that  reflect  the  economic 
forces  of  supply  and  demand;  third,  pro¬ 
tect  markets  for  farm  products  against 
the  burden  of  accumulated  CCC  stocks 
so  that  prices  can  rise  above  support 
levels  as  the  balance  between  output  and 
market  requirements  improves.  Farm 
programs  should  support  these  objec¬ 
tives,  not  the  further  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  change  in  the  farm  program  is  long 
overdue.  Our  present  farm  programs 
were  adopted  under  the  stress  of  the 
great  depressions  of  the  1930’s.  Con¬ 
sequently,  these  depression  oriented  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  present 
day  conditions.  It  should  be  clear  by 
now  to  the  farm  planners  that  the  most 
powerful  forces  affecting  agriculture  to¬ 
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day  are  changes  in  technology  and  the 
application  of  new  knowledge.  A  large 
part  of  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  farm  problem  is  a  problem  of 
adjusting  to  change,  but  productioncon- 
trols  are  necessarily  backward  looking 
and  protective  of  vast  productive  pat¬ 
terns.  There  has  been  considerable 
agreement  for  some  time  on  the  need  to 
make  major  changes  in  most  of  our  farm 
programs. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  shall  move  to¬ 
ward  greater  Government  responsibility 
for  farm  prices,  production,  and  income ; 
or  toward  greater  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  under  a  market  system.  I  believe 
the  farmer  expressed  his  desire  in  the 
May  1963  referendum.  I  feel  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  honor  their  intentions  and 
give  them  the  respect  that  they  are  due. 

I  recognized  the  farmers’  desire  to 
change  the  course  of  farm  programing 
and  joined  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  help  the  farmers  stand  the  next 
3  or  4  years  until  increased  demand 
would  equal  the  supply  from  our  farm¬ 
lands,  which  are  continually  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  for  urban  development,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  highway  purposes  or  being  con¬ 
verted  to  other  agricultural  uses. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  would 
not  graciously  admit  that  what  it  had 
tried  to  force  on  the  wheat  farmer  had 
been  rejected.  Consequently,  it  would 
not  consider  this  type  of  legislation.  Be¬ 
ing  as  persistent  as  this  administration 
is,  it  was  willing  to  give  the  old  program 
one  more  try. 

The  wheat  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
the  same  oppressive  provisions  which  the 
farmers  rejected.  You  will  recall  that  in 
May  of  1963  the  billboards  across  the 
great  wheatlands  of  America  had  the 
slogan,  “Vote  for  the  freedom  to  farm,” 
and  the  farmer  did  vote  for  that  freedom 
to  farm.  But  now  the  administration 
is  back  with  legislation  which  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  excessive  discretionary  authority 
which  can  deprive  the  American  farmer 
of  his  freedom. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  create  a  special  wheat  acreage 
reserve  of  up  to  a  million  acres  to  be 
allocated  to  the  counties  and  farms,  “as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,”  to  in¬ 
crease  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms 
without  regard  to  wheat  history  on  such 
farms.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
determine  the  number  of  domestic  food 
wheat  certificates  to  be  alloted  nation¬ 
ally,  by  State,  county,  and  individual 
farms,  to  provide  by  regulation  for  the 
distribution,  and  to  establish  the  bushel 
value  of  such  certificates. 

He  is  authorized  to  determine  the 
number  of  export  wheat  certificates  to 
be  alloted  nationally,  by  State,  county, 
and  individual  farms,  to  provide  for  reg¬ 
ulations  for  their  distribution,  and  to 
establish  the  per  bushel  of  such  export 
wheat  certificates.  He  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  fix  the  levels  of  price  supports  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  wheat  domestic 
certificates  between  65  percent  and  90 
percent  of  parity,  “as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  appropriate,”  the  price  sup- 
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port  for  the  export  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  at  0  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  “as  the  Secretary  determines  ap¬ 
propriate,”  and  to  determine  the  price 
support  for  noncertificated  wheat  at  0 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  “as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  appropriate.”  And  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  determine  the 
commercial  wheat  producing  area,  out¬ 
side  which  wheat  price  supports  will  not 
be  provided  and  which  wheat  export  and 
domestic  marketing  certificates  will  not 
be  issued. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
any  legislation  which  delegates  so  much 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  requires  so  much  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  can  be  called 
a  “voluntary”  program.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  penalties  for  those  who  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  and  leaves  the  farmer  with  no 
real  choice.  The  farmer  must  “volun¬ 
teer”  or  else.  The  proposed  plan  calls 
for  the  Government  allocation  of  the 
mai-ket  for  food  wheat  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  wheat  a  grower  pro¬ 
duces  or  the  use  that  is  actually  made 
of  it. 

The  quality  of  wheat  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  our  Wyoming  wheat  farmers. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  the  high  grade 
wheat  which  is  raised  on  the  drylands 
of  Wyoming.  This  wheat  sells  at  a 
premium  and  should  not  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether  with  cheap  wheats  of  other  areas. 
Our  farmers  should  not  be  penalized 
under  a  compulsory  plan  such  as  this, 
but  rather  should  be  given  access  to  a 
fi’ee  mai'ket  so  that  their  premium  wheat 
can  be  sold  at  premium  prices. 

It  is  true  that  the  wheat  farmer  has 
the  free  choice  to  come  in  under  the 
program  or  not,  and  to  that  extent  it  is 
voluntary.  But  if  he  does  not  come  into 
the  program  the  only  rights  he  would 
have  would  be  to  sell  his  wheat,  even 
though  it  be  premium  wheat,  such  as 
Wyoming  wheat  is,  at  feed  wheat  prices. 
The  wheat  producers  who  voted  against 
the  certificate  plan  last  May,  did  not 
want  a  controlled  program  with  a  feed 
wheat  exemption.  They  want  an  op- 
portunity  to  compete  in  a  free  market. 
If  given  that  opportunity,  our  Wyoming 
wheat  fai-mers  will  do  exceptionally  well. 
They  should  not  be  hindered  by  Govern¬ 
ment  l'egulations  and  control. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  for  the 
farmer  and  exclude  the  further  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
fanning  business  we  should  defeat  this 
farm  bill.  If  no  new  legislation  is  passed 
there  will  be  two  alternatives  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regard 
to  wheat: 

First.  He  can  call  a  referendum  on  the 
wheat  certificate  plan.  If  the  referen¬ 
dum  carries,  the  plan  would  be  put  into 
effect.  If  the  referendum  fails,  the  price 
support  for  those  who  stayed  within  their 
allotments  would  continue  to  be  $1.25 
a  bushel.  No  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
wheat  situation  indicates  the  market 
price  would  be  as  low  as  the  support 
price. 

Second.  He  can  act  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  in  1962,  which  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  does  not  proclaim  wheat 


quotas  for  1965,  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  to  those  who  planted  within  the 
wheat  allotments  for  their  farms  would 
be  75  to  90  percent  of  parity — about  $1.90 
to  $2.25  per  bushel.  The  supply  picture 
may  indicate  he  need  not  pi'oclaim 
quotas  for  1965. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  legislation  on  the  books  today,  to 
handle  the  wheat  situation.  I  trust  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  perform 
his  duties  as  delegated  to  him  by  Con¬ 
gress  under  law.  And  if  he  does  per¬ 
form,  there  will  not  be  the  loss  that  is 
spoken  of  so  frequently,  by  the  advocates 
of  this  administration  bill.  That  figure 
is  a  fantasy,  it  is  one  that  will  not  be 
realized.  If  you  believe  in  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  with  free  markets  where 
supply  and  demand  control,  vote  against 
this  bill  and  let  the  farmer  have  his 
freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  who  have  charge  of  the  time 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  un¬ 
der  their  control? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  but  30  seconds  of  the  time 
remaining  under  my  control. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  say  that  all  the 
arguments  which  we  care  to  make  in 
favor  of  the  bill  have  been  made. 

This  is  a  question  of  trying  to  save  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  country  $450  mil¬ 
lion.  Admittedly  the  bill  is  not  a  perfect 
one,  and  is  not  as  good  as  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  last  summer.  But  in  the 
absence  of  this  bill,  there  would  be  a  drop 
of  at  least  $450  million  in  the  income  of 
our  farmers. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  July  would 
have  kept  the  fanner’s  retixm  on  wheat 
at  least  $2  a  bushel  for  both  food  and  ex- 
port  use.  Farmers  are  entitled  to  that, 
and  more.  Unfortunately,  not  all  Sena¬ 
tors  agi-ee.  There  is  substantial  majority 
agreement  that  they  should  get  $2  on 
food  wheat,  at  least  $1.55  to  $1.65  on  ex¬ 
port  wheat,  with  support  through  loans 
at  $1.30.  In  view  of  the  short  time  re¬ 
maining  to  hear  a  program  effective  for 
the  1964  crop,  and  although  I  still  hope 
we  can  persuade  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  set  export  certificates  above  25 
cents  a  bushel,  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FulbrightL  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (when  her  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 


[Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  when  my 
name  was  called  I  voted  loud  and  em¬ 
phatically  “nay,”  which  represents  my 
conviction.  However,  I  agreed  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  to  take  a  pair  with 
him.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  votq  "nay.”  Hence  I 
withdraw  my  vote,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Congressional  Record 
will  show  clearly  what  my  conviction  is 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  69  Leg.] 

YEAS— 53 

Jackson 
Johnston 
Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 
Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Monroney 
Morse 
Moss 
Mundt 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Ervin 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Camion 

Case 

Church 

Clark 


NAYS — 35 


Curtis 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Lausche 


\ 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Williams,  Del. 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 
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NOT  VOTING— 12 


Bennett 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Fulbright 


Goldwater 

Hickenlooper 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 


Randolph 

Symington 

Tower 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  Act  to  encourage  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
come  of  cotton  and  wheat  producers,  to 
provide  a  voluntary  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965  crop 
of  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
&§T00d  to 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 


out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
lind,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Hoj.land,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hick¬ 
enlooper  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
from  the  cloakroom  as  the  vote  bell  was 
being  rung.  I  have  three  statements 
which  I  desired  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  vote,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  so  long  as  they  go  into  the 
Record. 

The  three  statements  are  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  opposition  to  the  bill.  The 
first  is  designated  “H.R.  6196  delegates 
excessive  authority  to  one  man.” 

The  second  is  a  discussion  of  the  al¬ 
ternatives  and  costs  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  programs. 

The  third  is  a  discussion  of  the  act 
itself,  its  provisions  and  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
three  statements  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  prior  to  the  vote  in  support  of  my 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


H.R.  6196  Delegates  Excessive  Authority 


to  One  Man 


H.R.  6196  would  delegate  extraordinary 
discretionary  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  He  would  control  the  major  as¬ 
pects  of  the  marketing,  production,  and  pric¬ 
ing  of  wheat  and  cotton.  His  decisions 
would  be  law.  The  bill  would  enthrone  the 
concept  that  government  is  by  men  rather 
than  by  law,  at  least  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Included  among  the  powers 


conferred  on  the  Secretary  by  H.R.  6196  as 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  in  addition  to 
those  he  now  possesses,  are  the  following: 

1.  To  decide  to  which  segment  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry,  other  than  producers,  the  pay¬ 
ment-in-kind  subsidies  for  domestically  con¬ 
sumed  cotton  are  to  be  made. 

2.  To  determine  the  amounts  of  such  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  per  pound  of  cotton  with  the 
restriction  that  the  amount  of  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
export  subsidy  payment,  and  to  determine 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  such  payment 
program. 

3.  To  determine  how  much  the  price  sup¬ 
port  level  after  1964  shall  be  adjusted  to  al¬ 
low  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton. 

4.  To  determine  how  much  the  price  sup¬ 
port  for  cotton  otherwise  applicable  shall  be 
increased  for  farmers  who  do  not  exceed  their 
farm  domestic  allotment,  the  only  limitation 
being  that  such  increase  in  price  support 
level  shall  noj;  exceed  15  percent  of  the  price 
support  generally  available. 

5.  To  determine  if  the  price  support  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraph  4  above  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  simultaneous  purchase -reseale  con¬ 
tracts,  by  loans  or  by  payment-in-kind 
certificates,  or  by  any  combination  of  these 
programs,  and  the  nature  and  extent  to  which 
USDA  shall  “assist  the  producers  *  *  *  in 
the  marketing  of  such  certificates”  and  “at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines,”  and  the  amounts  to  be 
deducted  for  “storage  and  other  carrying 
charges.” 

6.  To  determine  the  national  domestic 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  and  the  ratio 
between  the  basic  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  cotton  and  the  farm  domestic  allotment 
for  cotton. 

7.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  supple¬ 
mental  national  cotton  acreage  allotment  for 
those  who  wish  to  produce  cotton  at  a  lower 
price  for  export  shall  be  established,  and  the 
manner  of  allocating  such  export  allotments 
to  individual  farms.  For  1964  if  an  export 
allotment  were  estabished  it  would  be  on  a 
flat  percentage  basis  for  each  farm,  but 
thereafter  it  would  be  apportioned  to  farms 
“pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.”  This  particular  provision  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  if,  even  with  an  export  mar¬ 
ket  acreage  program,  the  carry-over  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  1  million 
bales  in  the  market  season.  It  is  rather 
doubtful  that  this  particular  provision  may 
be  applicable  in  many,  perhaps  most,  years. 

8.  To  issue  regulations  and  determine  pro¬ 
cedures  whereby  the  cotton  acreage  on 
farms  which  is  planted  for  export  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  procedure  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  7,  is  to  be  deleted  from  the  farm  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  history  and  from  any  determina¬ 
tion  of  future  farm,  county,  or  State  cotton 
allotments. 

9.  If  an  export  market  acreage  is  provided 
in  any  year  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  providing  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  bond  by  any  producer  or  purchaser 
of  such  export  market  acreage  cotton,  to  in¬ 
sure  that  such  cotton  produced  on  the  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  goes  only  into  export 
markets  and  without  domestic  use  or  export 
subsidy.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  provide  for  liquidated  damages  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  provision. 

10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell 
CCC  cotton  at  any  rate  not  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  current  loan  rate  plus  carry¬ 
ing  charges.  A  larger  differential  between 
loan  and  sales  price  (such  as  the  115  percent 
ratio  ^currently  in  effect)  is  desirable  to 
reduce  CCC  sales  competition  with  growers 
and  other  owners  of  cotton  and  to  encourage 
the  functioning  of  the  private  cotton 
market. 

11.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  create 
a  special  wheat  acreage  reserve  of  up  to  a 


million  acres  to  be  allocated  to  the  counties 
and  farms,  “as  determined  by  the  Secretary” 
to  increase  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms 
without  regard  to  wheat  history  on  such 
farms. 

12.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  "diversion  factor,”  a  percentage  to 
be  applied  to  farm  wheat  allotments  to 
determine  the  acreage  which  must  be  di¬ 
verted  to  “conservation  use.”  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  determine  the  use  which 
must  be  made  of  such  acreage. 

13.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  domestic  food  wheat 
certificates  to  be  allotted  nationally,  by 
State,  county,  and  individual  farms,  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  regulation  for  their  distribution,  and 
to  establish  the  per  bushel  value  of  such 
certificates, 

14.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  export  wheat  certificates 
to  be  allotted  nationally,  by  State,  county, 
and  individual  farms,  to  provide  by  regula¬ 
tion  for  their  distribution,  and  to  establish 
the  per  bushel  value  of  such  export  wheat 
certificates. 

15.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  for  storage  of  wheat-  produced  in 
excess  of  a  farm  wheat  allotment  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,”  such  storage  to  be  twice  the  normal 
yield  on  the  excess  acreage,  uriless  evidence, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  of  a  smaller 
actual  yield  is  submitted. 

16.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  refund 
a  portion  of  the  amount  exporters  have  paid 
for  export  wheat  certificates,  such  portion 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  that 
amount  necessary  to  keep  U.S.  wheat  and 
flour  competitive  in  world  markets.  The 
Secretary  may  exempt  noncommercial  ex¬ 
ports  from  certificate  requirements. 

17.  To  fix  the  level  of  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  wheat  domestic  certif¬ 
icates  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity 
“as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,” 
the  price  support  for  export  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  export  certificates  at  0  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  “as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate”  and  to  determine  the  price 
support  for  noncertificated  wheat  at  0  to  90 
percent  of  parity  “as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate.” 

18.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area, 
outside  which  wheat  price  supports  will  not 
be  provided  and  wheat  export  and  domestic 
marketing  certificates  will  not  be  issued. 

In  addition  to  all  the  specific  delegations 
of  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  H.R.  6196,  the  bill  contains 
the  "Mother  Hubbard”  authorization  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  part  of  the  bill  “under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.”  The  cotton  and  wheat  indus¬ 
tries  from  farm  to  mill  and  port  would  be¬ 
come  the  most  comprehensively  regulated 
industries  in  the  United  States. 

Alternatives  and  Costs 
wheat 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted  two  alterna¬ 
tives  are  available  to  the  Secretary,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Hold  a  referendum  on  the  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  plan.  If  the  referendum  carries,  the 
plan  would,  of  course,  be  put  into  effect.  If 
the  referendum  fails,  as  is  expected,  the  price 
support  for  those  who  stayed  within  their 
allotments  would  continue  to  be  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Since  no  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
Wheat  situation  indicates  the  market  price 
would  be  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel,  this  alter¬ 
native  means  virtually  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

2.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  there 
was  any  other  alternative.  However,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  it  has  become  clear  there  is 
another  alternative.  This  alternative  was 
discussed  in  the  executive  session  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  Agricultural  Committee  and  confirmation 
thereof  was  received  from  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  by  the  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962,  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
does  not  proclaim  wheat  quotas  for  1965  (and 
the  supply  picture  may  indicate  he  need  not 
proclaim  quotas  for  1965)  the  level  of  price 
support  to  those  who  planted  within  the 
wheat  allotment  for  their  farms  would  be 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity  (about  $1.90-$2.25 
per  bushel) . 

COTTON 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  au¬ 
thority  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958 
to  set  the  support  price  of  cotton  at  any 
level  between  27  and  37  cents.  Each  1- 
cent  reduction  in  the  price  support  level 
would  reduce  the  export  subsidy  $24  million. 
Costs  to  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
because  (1)  marginal  acreage  would  be 
shifted  to  other  production,  (2)  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  get  maximum  yield  per  acre  would  be 
reduced,  (3)  cotton  would  become  more  com¬ 
petitive  with  synthetic  fibers,  and  (4)  the 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  would  be  reduced. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  price  support 


II 


for  cotton  will  be  held  at  the  1963  level 
(32.47  cents),  the  costs  of  the  current  cot¬ 
ton  program  are  far  less  than  the  costs  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  6196  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate.  The  information  in 
the  report  Is  confusing  and  misleading  with 
respect  to  comparative  costs.  The  costs  of 
the  proposed  program  would  be  far  greater 
than  those  indicated  on  pages  15  and  16  of 
the  report. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  Secretary 
will  maintain  the  price  support  level  at  30 
cents  a  pound  (middling,  one  inch).  But 
the  maximum  authority  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  would  permit  a  price  support  level 
as  high  as  37  cents.  Based  on  his  record  in 
the  past  3  years,  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
assumption  that  he  will  reduce  the  price 
support  level  to  any  specific  figure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  15-acre  ex¬ 
emption  in  H.R.  6196  as  reported  would  ex¬ 
empt  about  70  percent  of  all  cotton  produc¬ 
ers  from  reducing  below  their  base  allot¬ 
ment,  yet  each  of  them  would  receive  a  di¬ 
version  payment  calculated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  have  reduced  their  cotton 
acreage  from  the  base  allotment  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  allotment. 

Estimates  of  comparative  costs  for  cot¬ 
ton  are  attached. 


Estimated  cost  of  current  cotton  program  and  proposed  Senate  bill 1 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Current 

propram. 

Proposed  Senate  bill  for  crops  of— 

1965  at  90 
percent  of 

1964 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

parity 

Export  subsidy 3 . . . 

Export  subsidy,  products. . 

225 

18 

162 

162 

162 

162 

325 

Domestic  use  8 . . 

312 

312 

319 

325 

117 

624 

117 

Public  Law  480 . . . . . 

117 

117 

117 

117 

Price  support  payments  . . 

102 

117 

119 

120 

185 

Carrying  charges . . . 

94 

60 

48 

37 

24 

48 

Total . . . . 

454 

753 

756 

754 

748 

1.299 

i  Basis:  30  cents  per  pound  support. 

3  Rate  for  current  program,  9  cents:  1964-67, 6.5  cents;  maximum  under  proposed  bill,  90  percent  of  Darity,  13  certs. 
1  Payment  for  1964-67  at  6.5  cents,  assumes  30-cents  basic  support;  maximum  under  proposed  bill,  90  percent  of 
parity  at  13  cents. 

1  Payment  for  1964-67  at  3.5  cents;  maximum  under  proposed  bill,  90  percent  of  parity,  5.5  cents. 

Note. — All  figures  except  last  column  are  based  upon  data  provided  in  the  committee,  report,  pp.  15  and  16. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  by  the  1962  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act,  provides  in  section  332  that  in  1964 
and  thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  determine  whether  the  total  supply 
of  wheat  in  the  next  marketing  year  will 
“likely  be  excessive”  to  the  amount  of  wheat 
which  the  Secretary  estimates — 

“(i)  will  be  utilized  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  States  as  food,  food  products,  and 
beverages,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
wheat; 

"(ii)  will  be  utilized  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  in  the  United  States  for  seed; 

“(iii)  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form 
of  wheat  or  products  thereof;  and 

“(iv)  average  amount  used  as  livestock  or 
poultry  feed  in  1959  and  1960  marketing 
years; 
less; 

“(a)  estimated  imports  for  the  marketing 
year; 

“(b)  if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an 
amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  a  desirable  reduction  in  such 
stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the  Act: 
Provided ,  That  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  Nation 
are  insufficient  to  assure  an  adequate  carry¬ 
over  for  the  next  succeeding  marketing  year, 
the  national  marketing  quota  otherwise  de¬ 
termined  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  an  adequate  carryover.” 


It  is  argued  by  opponents  of  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  that,  under  present  law,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  discretion  to  find 
that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  which  would 
be  produced  if  there  were  no  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  would  not  “be  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive,”  and  that  he  would  therefore  not 
have  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  for  1964 
and  1965  for  wheat. 

Furthermore,  in  section  332(c)  of  the  1938 
act  as  amended,  it  is  provided  that — 

“If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that, 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because 
of  a  material  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wheat,  the  national  marketing  quota  should 
be  terminated  or  the  amount  thereof  in¬ 
creased,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investi¬ 
gation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  such 
action  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  such 
emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wheat.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action  is  nec¬ 
essary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim  such 
finding  and  the  amount  of  any  such  increase 
found  by  him  to  be  necessary  and  thereupon 
such  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  so 
increaesd  or  terminated.” 

It  is  argued  that,  even  if  the  Secretary  had 
already  proclaimed  a  national  marketing 
quota,  he  can  take  steps  to  have  it  terminated 
because  of  increased  demand  for  wheat 
through  population  growth,  increased  con¬ 
sumption,  increased  requirements  for  a  stra¬ 
tegic  reserve  and  increased  requirements  for 
carryover. 


Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
( as  amended  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962)  provides: 

“(4)  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing 
quota  is  not  proclaim^  or  for  which  market¬ 
ing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  produc¬ 
ers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101.” 

Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(as  amended)  provides: 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  *  *  *  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  make  available 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  opera¬ 
tions,  price  support  to  cooperators  for  any 
crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  if 
producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  such  crop,  at  a  level  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the 
commodity  nor  less  than  the  level  provided 
in  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  supply  percentage  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  market  year  for  wheat  and  the 
minimum  level  of  support  of  the  parity 
price 

Percentage 


Not  more  than  102 _  90 

More  than — 

102  but  not  more  than  104 _  89 

104  but  not  more  than  106 _  88 

106  but  not  more  than  108 _  87 

108  but  not  more  than  110 _  86 

110  but  not  more  than  112 _  85 

112  but  not  more  than  114— _  84 

114  but  not  more  than  116 _  83 

116  but  not  more  than  118 _  82 

118  but  not  more  than  120— _  81 

120  but  not  more  than  122 _  80 

122  but  not  more  than  124 _  79 

124  but  not  more  than  126 _  78 

126  but  not  more  than  128 _  77 

128  but  not  more  than  130 _  76 

130 -  75 


“(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section — 

“(3)  the  level  of  price  support  to  cooper¬ 
ators  for  any  crop  of  a  basic  agricultural 
commodity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  pro¬ 
ducers  shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  of  such  commodity;  and  no  price  sup¬ 
ports  shall  be  made  available  for  any  drop  of 
tobacco  for  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers.” 

Thus,  if  the  Secretary  proclaims  a  national 
marketing  quota  and  the  farmers  defeat  the 
referendum,  wheat  would  be  supported  at  50 
percent  of  parity. 

However,  if  the  Secretary  uses  his  discre¬ 
tion  as  shown  above  and  there  is  no  national 
quota  proclaimed,  price  supports  for  wheat 
farmers  who  stay  within  their  allotment 
would  be  75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  “supply  percentage  as  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  market  year”;  and  if  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  after  proclaiming  a  quota,  determines 
that  there  is  an  emergency  or  that  there  is 
a  material  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat, 
he  can  terminate  the  quota  (apparently  even 
after  a  referendum  defeats  the  quota)  and 
price  supports  would  be  within  75  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  APPRECIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  for  the  distinguished  service 
he  rendered  in  managing  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  which  the  Senate  has  just 
passed.  For  a  man  who  has  not  been  in 
the  Senate  too  many  years,  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  remarkable  skill, 
great  knowledge,  tolerance,  and  under¬ 
standing. 

I  am  happy  to  note  for  the  Record  that 
these  congratulations  are  in  order  be¬ 
cause  I  think  they  are  more  than  well 
deserved.  Senator  McGovern  has  done 
an  outstanding  job,  and  those  of  us  who 
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have  seen  him  work  during  the  past  week 
or  so  have  noted  his  capability,  and  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  him  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  major¬ 
ity  leader. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  words  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  in  praising 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry-  I 
know  of  his  dedication  to  the  problems  of 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  producers  of  the  major  crop  of 
his  own  State,  which  is  wheat.  He  has 
worked  diligently  and  conscientiously  to 
try  to  aid  the  income  of  the  farmers  not 
only  of  South  Dakota,  but  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  I  compliment  and  com¬ 
mend  him  for  those  efforts. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  serve  on  it,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done  an  excellent  job  and  has  put  in 
many  hours  and  much  hard  work  on  the 
bill.  The  confidence  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  in  him  is  shown  by  the 
various  votes  taken  on  amendments. 
Not  only  did  he  represent  wheat,  but  he 
took  care  of  cotton,  which  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  our  State.  I  want  to  tell  him 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  fine  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  effort  he  put  into  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  and  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  join  other  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  had  pleasant  things  to 
say  concerning  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  worked 
hard  in  the  committee  both  on  the  wheat 
and  cotton  sections  of  the  bill.  He  did 
an  excellent  job.  We  know  that  some  of 
the  votes  were  close.  Some  of  them  just 
squeezed  through. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  took  leadership  in  respect  to 
the  cotton  part  of  the  bill,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  the  hard  work  he  put  into 
the  bill.  We  have  done  a  great  thing  for 
the  farmers,  although,  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  beginning,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
very  hard  undertaking  whenever  we  try 
to  do  anything  for  them,  in  view  of  the 
surpluses.  In  this  case  we  have  done 
something.  We  have  saved  the  wheat 
farmers  about  $450  to  $500  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  kind  words. 
I,  too,  wish  we  could  have  done  more  for 


our  farm  producers,  but  I  thank  all  the 
Senators  who  have  backed  my  efforts 
and  have  helped  get  the  program  just 
approved. 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  words  of  tribute  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  I 
was  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  called  attention, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston],  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  his  lead¬ 
ership  represented  not  only  a  crop  that 
is  vital  to  the  Midwest,  but  also  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  cotton  producers,  the  textile 
mills,  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Amei'ican  economy.  It  was  a  masterful 
job  of  leadership  in  guiding  the  bill 
through  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  in 
the  role  of  leadership,  had  to  oppose 
amendments  that  he  might  at  times  have 
personally  favored,  but  as  the  Senator 
responsible  for  the  section  of  the  bill  at 
least  relating  to  wheat,  he  earned  out 
the  will  of  the  committee  and  did  a  great 
job.  I  am  sure  all  Senators  believe  that 
the  Senator  gave  fine  direction  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  heaping  well  deserved  praise 
on  the  head  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  was  on  the 
floor  at  all  times  and  participated  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  debate  and  made  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  wheat  as  well  as  the 
cotton  sections  of  this  legislation.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  him. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  ;  and  to  Sen¬ 
ators  who  were  in  oppositon,  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken];  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  ;  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  ,  who  did  a  great  job  in  publiciz¬ 
ing  a  very  touchy  question;  and,  of 
course,  as  always,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  his 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  consideration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  join  Senators  who  are 
commending  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  leadership  on  the  bill. 
We  have  attempted  to  do  something  for 
our  wheat  producers,  as  well  as  the  cot¬ 
ton  producers,  and  it  has  been  done  in 
an  effective  way.  The  Senator’s  leader¬ 
ship  was  outstanding  throughout  the 
ordeal.  I  can  only  wish  that  his  lead¬ 
ership  had  not  been  quite  so  expert  on 
one  of  the  amendments  that  was  of  great 
interest  to  Wyoming;  namely,  the  cattle 
amendment,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that 
the  Senator  demonstrated  admirable 
leadership. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  sing  the  praises  of  my  colleague 


[Mr.  Jordan],  who  has  rendered  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  connection  with  the 
bill,  both  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  merits  the  thanks  of 
all  of  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  particularly  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  Tar¬ 
heels  who  are  dependent  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  growing  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  for  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car¬ 
olina;  but  there  is  one  name  I  have  de¬ 
liberately  not  mentioned  up  to  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  who  has  made  a  great 
contribution,  who  was  in  opposition  to 
the  cotton  section  of  the  bill  just  passed, 
but  who  nevertheless  showed  he  was  do¬ 
ing  his  best  in  spite  of  his  doubts,  who 
was  responsible  in  large  part  for  the 
hearings  being  held  in  committee  on  both 
the  cotton  and  the  wheat  sections  of  the 
bill.  I  know  from  personal,  firsthand  ex¬ 
perience,  that  he  had  to  go  against  some 
of  the  statements  he  made  last  year  when 
the  referendum  was  defeated.  He  is  a 
great  man  in  his  own  right,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  the  Senate 
has  ever  had — and  it  has  had  many  of 
them. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  would  like  to  call  up  four  bills 
which  I  understand  are  noncontroversial, 
and  then  inform  the  Senate  as  to  what 
the  situation  will  be  next  week. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  one  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  the  overly  generous  comments 
he  has  made  about  me,  and  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  whip.  I  whole¬ 
heartedly  agree  with  what  he  has  said 
about  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foresty,  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
designed  the  legislative  strategy  which 
made  it  possible  to  get  through  a  bill 
which  will  have  an  effect  on  the  1964 
crop.  Senator  Ellender  is  a  great  bene¬ 
factor  of  all  agriculture.  I  am  grateful 
for  all  the  kind  words  that  have  been 
said  about  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  well  de¬ 
served. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  those  of  us 
who  supported  the  farm  bill,  I  wish  to 
express  an  extra  word  of  thanks  to  a 
Senator  who  was  inadvertently  left  out 
in  the  commendations.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  who  did  a  remarkable  job  time 
after  time  during  the  debate.  He  spoke 
up  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  economic 
interest  not  only  of  his  section  of  the 
country,  but  of  the  great  industry,  the 
textile  industry,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  majority  leader 
in  the  splendid  and  well-deserved  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  [Mr.  Ellender],  who  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 
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Also,  Mr.  President,  I  give  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  with  whom  I  had  asso¬ 
ciated  myself  on  one  of  the  bills,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeL 
We  had  introduced  a  bill  which  became 
known  as  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill, 
which  would  have  established  direct 
payments  to  cotton  producers.  That  bill 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  genesis  of  the  cotton 
bill  which  ultimately  came  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  voted  on  favorably  in  the 
Senate  tonight. 

I  also  extend  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  who 
gave  great  leadership,  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  in  connection  with 
both  features,  but  particularly  on  the 
cotton  feature. 


inx"" 


March  6 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTL 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted:  \ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  agricultural  conservation  program,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Donation  of  Ship’s  Propeller  to 
the  American  Legion 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  intention 
of  that  Department  to  donate  a  surplus 
ship’s  propeller  to  the  American  Legion, 
Joseph  G.  McComb  Post  146;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mandatory  Reporting  by  Physicians  and 
Institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  Certain  Physical  Abuse  of  Children 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  District  of  Columbia,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  phy¬ 
sicians  and  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  physical  abuse  of  chil¬ 


dren  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Operation  of  Trade  Agreements 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission 
on  the  operation  of  the  trade-  agreements 
program,  for  the  period  July  1960-June  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Na¬ 
tional  Mortgage  Association,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  fiscal  year  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Overpricing  of  Steam  Generators 
for  Nuclear  Aircraft  Carrier 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  steam 
generators  for  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy,  dated  February  1964 
'(..with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Desalting  of  Sea  Water  and, 
Brackish  Water 

A  le\^er  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
terior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  oi^the  ^ 
desalting  \f  sea  water  and  brackish  JNater, 
for  the  yea\  1963;  to  the  Committei^m  In 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION  OF  SI 
NEW 


VTE  OF 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  j 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  05  * 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  4 

A  memorial  asking  the  Congress  to  enart  leg¬ 
islation  to  protect  U.S.  patent  rjghts  in 
its  commodity  purchases 
Whereas  antibiotics  and  other/firugs  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  foreign  conrfpanies  and 
manufactured  from  stolen  drug  cultures  and 
process  secrets  of  U.S.  firms  ate  finding  their 
way  into  the  United  State^r  and  other  parts 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  government’s  policy 
of  purchasing  drugs  fr^to  unlicensed  foreign 
sources  circumvents  ^patent  laws,  results  in 
loss  of  tax  revenues  and  customs  receipts 
and  has  adverse  effects  on  the  Nation’s  mon¬ 
etary  trade  balance;  and 
Whereas  sucjf  practices  affect  the  future 
of  U.S.  industrial  research,  of  jobs  on  the 
production  lines  and  the  rights  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  Axeir  patients  to  be  certain  of  the 
source  o f  medicines  used  to  fight  disease: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resmtved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
NeioAtexico,  That  Congress  is  asked  to  enact 
legislation  making  it  illegal  for  the  U.S. 

vernment  to  purchase  a  commodity  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  valid  U.S.  patent  from  any  source 
other  than  the  patent  owner  or  the  holder 
of  a  manufacturing  license  granted  by.  the 
patent  owner  except  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  national  security 
requires  it;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  dele¬ 
gation  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mack  Easley, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  \M^f  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  special  sessicafof  the  26th  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  1964,  the  sen¬ 
ate  adopted  Senate  Manorial  4,  me¬ 
morializing  the  Congress  to.  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  making  ityfllegal  for  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  purchase  a  commodity  cov¬ 
ered  by  valid/TJ.S.  patent  from  aW  source 
other  than/the  patent  owner  orsholder 
of  a  majdufacturing  license  granted  by 
the  patent  owner  except  when  the  TBec- 
retaryn of  Defense  determines  that  w;ie 
national  security  requires  it.  I  ask  unai 
inyus  consent  that  Senate  Memorial' 
*as  adopted  by  the  New  Mexico  Senate, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  appropriately  referred. 


REPORTS  ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUR¬ 
RENCIES  AND  U.S.  DOLLARS  BY 
CERTAIN  SENATE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  those  com¬ 
mittees  in  1963  in  connection  with  for¬ 
eign  travel.  V, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreigy  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on 

[Expended  between  Jan.  I  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 


reign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate 


Name  and  country 


J.  W.  Fulbright:  Germany. 

John  Sparkman:  Germany  3 
Wayne  Morse:  Netherlanj] 

B.  Hickenlooper: 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Belgium. 

England. 

Germany. 

Frank  Carlsonif  Germany. 

John  Newhqjfse: 

Portug 
Spain 
Italy 
Fnftice- . 

elgium _ 

England _ 

r  Germany _ 

Netherlands. 

Spain  and  other  countries  en 
route. 


Name  of 
currency 


Deutsche  mark. 

_ do _ _ _ 

Guilder _ 

Escudo . . 

Peseta _ 

Lira . . . 

Franc _ 

Pound _ 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Deutsche  mark. 

Escudo . . 

Peseta _ 

Lira _ 

Franc _ 

. do . 

Pound - 

Deutsche  mark. 

Guilder _ 

U.S.  dollar _ 


Lodging 


Foreign 

currency 


200 

200 


396. 05 
1,620 
12, 000 
600 
7/3/3 
200 
200 

396. 05 
760 
12,000 
304.05 
993 
44/10/2 
24 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


50. 08 
50. 08 


13.85 
25.33 
19. 32 
12.00 
20.05 
50.08 
60.08 

13.85 
25.  33 
19.32 
62.06 

19.86 
123. 72 

6.00 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 

currency 


.70 
44. 55 


296 

1,143 

11,659 

310 

2 l-h 
73.83 
53.50 

300.10 
1, 143 
11,659 
255.5 
609 

28/10/2 

60 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


17.83 

11.38 


10.34 
19.05 
18. 78 
6.20 
5.60 

18.  73 
13.63 

10.49 

19.  05 
18.78 
52. 13 
12.18 
76.92 

12.50 


Foreign 

currency 


1, 401. 42 

5,"  227 
1/10/3 

175.80 

5^227" 

70 

50 

1 H- 
20 

4, 017.  92 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


390.26 


6.14- 

. &42" 

14.28 
1.00 
2.80 
6.00 
1, 118. 8 


Foreign 

currency 


126. 00 
877 
11,083 
660 


r.S.  dollar 
luivalent 
U.S. 
currency 


4.41 

14.62 

17.85 

13.20 


877 

14.62 

6,946 

11. 19 

27.  65 

6.  65 

10.95 

21.90 

1/4/- 

3.36 

15.99 

3.99 

% 

30.52 

Total 


Foreign 

currency 


276 
244. 55 
.1, 401. 42 

ftl8. 05 
.540 
39,\69 
1, 

10/13/1 
273.  83 
253.  60 

871.  95 
3,540 
35,831 
657.2 
2,707 
55/16/11 
109. 99 
4,  017.  92 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


69.36 
61.46 

390.26 

28.60 

59.00 

64.37 
31.40 
30.08 
68.  81 
63.71 

30.48 
X.59.00 

J.  71 
13\12 
54. ; 
206.  f 

27.49 
1,118.89 

30.52 


a  CONGRESS  ff  1~>  /-%  4  Art 

2d  Session  J(#  ()}% 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  6  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 

To  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  Amevica  in  Congvess  assembled , 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  of  as  amcndedy 

4  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  seetion-i 

5  ‘ISeOt-  348t  In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  domostie 

6  consumption  of  Upland  eotton  produced  in  the  United  States 

7  and  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the  domestic  users  of 

8  sneh  cottony  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  kwy 

9  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under  sneh  rules  and 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe^  is  authorized 
and  directed  ler  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  section  and  ending  July  347  1967,  to  make 
payments  through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certifi¬ 
cates  to  persons  other  than  producers  in  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  sueh  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  wdl  eliminate  inequities  due  to  differences  in  the  cost 
of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign  users  of  sueh 
cotton,  including  sueh  payments  as  may  he  necessary  to 
make  raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  available  for  consumption  at  prices  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section/’ 

Sect  St  Section  38b  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet 
of  1938,  as  amended7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following^  “This  section  also  shah  he  applicable  to  pay¬ 
ments  provided  for  under  section  348  of  this  title.— 

SeOt  3t  Section  494  of  the  Agricultural  Aet  of  1943,-  as 
amended^  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
sections^ 

-  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  special  eotton  research  program 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  in  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date;  -There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  sueh  sums,-  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $10,000,000  annually,-  as  may  he  necessary  for  the 
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1  Secretary  to  carry  eat  this  special  research-  program?  dhe 

2  Secretary  shall  report  annuahy  to  the  Committee  on  Agm 

3  culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 

4  mitten  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  with  re- 

5  speet  to  the  results  of  saeh  research? 

6  “  (d)  In  establishing  the  level  of  price  support  to  eo- 

7  operators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  beginning  with  the 

8  ±£66  crop  of  such  cottony  the  Secretary?  notwithstanding 

9  the  provisions  of  section  103-,-  shall  mahe  such  reductions  in 

10  the  price  support  level  as  will  reflect  reductions  in  the  costs 

11  of  producing  cotton?  Fbe  level  of  price  support  for  the 

12  1904  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  he  the  national  average 

13  support  price  which  reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 

14  jnuhr  Hot  I960  and  subsequent  years,-  the  level  of  price 

15  support  shah  he  the  level  in  efleet  for  the  preceding  crop 

16  adjusted  as  provided  in  this  section  to  reflect  reductions  in 

17  the  eests  of  producing  eottonu  Provided ,  Fhat  the  maximum 

18  level  of  price  support  shah  he  the  national  average  support 

19  price  which  reflects  for  Middling  inch  29 y  cents  per  pound 

20  for  the  4000  crop  and  30  cents  per  pound  for  the  4000  erepA 

21  gee?  4t  Section  404  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  4040?  as 

22  amended?  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  hrst  proviso  in 

23  the  ted  sentence  thereof  the  following-?  “Provided  further ? 

24  tphat  beginning  August  4?  4004?  the  Commodity  Oredh  €or- 

25  poration  may  seh  upland  eotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not 
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less  than  465  per  centum  of  the  current  lean  rate  for  sueh 
eotton  under  seetion  403(a)  plus  reasonable  carrying 
ehargos-:” 

Sec.  §t  Section  403  of  tbe  Agricultural  Aet  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  —(a)  ■”  before  tbe  first 
sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  sueb  seetion  tbe 
following  new  subscetions : 

-(b)-  5Ar  tbe  4964,  4965,  and  4966  crops  of  cotton, 
tbe  Secretary,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law? 
may  provide  to  eooperators  price  support  on  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  bales  -{standard  five  hundred  pounds  gross  weight) 
of  tbe  production  from  their  allotments  at  a  level  up  to  40 
per  centum  in  excess  of  tbe  basic  level  of  price  support 
established  under  subscetion  -(a)-  hereof  but  not  in  excess 
of  tbe  level  of  price  support  for  tbe  1963  erop.- 

-  (e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lawj  in 
order  to  keep  eotton  to  tbe  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
tbe  normal  ehannels  of  trade,-  if  tbe  level  of  price  support  to 
eooperators  for  tbe  4964-^  4065,  or  4006  erop  is  increased 
under  subsection  -fbfy  price  support  for  eotton  at  tbe  level 
established  under  subsection  -fbf  shall  be  carried  out  through 
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1  the  simultaneous  purchase  ef  cotton  at  the  support  priee 

2  therefor  under  suhscetion  -(h)-  and  sate  ef  such  cotten  at  the 

3  suppert  priee  therefor  under  subsection  -(a)-  or  similar  epera- 

4  tions,-  including  leans  under  which  the  cotton  would  he  re- 

5  dccmablc  by  payment  ef  the  amount  for  which  the  cotton 

6  would  be  redeemable  if  the  lean  thereon  had  been  made  at 

7  the  support  priee  for  such  cotten  under  subsection  (a)  -r1 

8  8e€t  dr  The  Agricultural  Adjustment-  Aet  ef  1938-,-  as 

9  amended^  is  amended  as  follows : 

10  -(4)-  The  following  new  sections  are  added  to  the  Aet: 

11  “SeOt  349t  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  established 

12  under  section  341  (a)  for  the  years  19647  1905-,-  or  1966  ex- 
43  cccds  scycntccn  million  acres  ( exclusive  ef  the  national  acre- 

14  age  reserve  established  under  section  344  (b) the  amount 

15  ef  sueh  acreage  allotment  in  excess  ef  seventeen  million  aercs 

16  shady  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ef  this  party  be 

17  allotted  as  follows :  One-half  ef  sueh  exeess  she  be  allotted 

18  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ef  section  344r  The  remaining 

19  half  ef  sueh  exeess  shady  subjeet  to  the  provisions  ef  this 

20  section  and  section  350  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  as 

21  expert  market  acreage  directly  to  farms  eligible  to  rccei-v€ 
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allotments  under  tire  provisions  of  section  §e§  to  tire  extent 
that  he  determines  that  such  allotments  will  not  increase 
the  carryover  of  eotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  yea* 
for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above  the  carryover  on  the  same 
date  one  year  earlier,  except  that  no  farm  may  receive  an 
allotment  of  export  market  acreage  in  exeess  of  20  per  centum 
of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  established  under  the 
provisions  of  section  §44-7  Any  acreage  available  for  allot¬ 
ment  as  export  market  acreage  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  not  be  used  shah  be  allotted’  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  344?  Any  acreage  allotted  to  a  farm  as 
export  market  acreage  and  planted  to  cotton  shah  he  in 
addition  to  the  eounty  or  State  acreage  allotments  and  shah 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments?  hfetiee  of  the  maximum  export 
acreage  for  a  farm  shah  be  included  in  the  notices  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas?  hhe  provisions  of 
this  section  shah  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton? 

-SeO:  -350.  hhe  producers  on  any  farm  on  which  there 


is  export  market  acreage  or  the  purchasers  of  cotton  pro 
duccd  thereon  shall7  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Sccre 
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tary?  furnish  a  bend  or  other  undertaking  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  presiding  for  the  exportation?  without  benefit  of 
any  Government  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  sueh  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,-  of  a  quantity  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  actual  production  of  the  export  market  acreage 


as  determined  pursuant  to  n 


Secretary; 


q%e  bond  or  other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this  section 
shah  provide  that?  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof  the  person  furnishing  sueh  bond  or  other 
undertaking  shah  he  liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  and  specifies  in  such 
undertaking  wih  approximate  the  export  subsidy  on  sueh 
quantity  of  cotton-?  hbe  Secretary  may?  in  lieu  of  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertakings  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  he  payable  as 
liquidated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertaking? 
If  sueh  bond  or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished?  or  if 
payment  in  lieu  thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at 
sueh  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary?  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the 
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provisions  of  section  344  fey  more  than  the  maximum  export 
market  acreage,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  fee  the 
acreage  so  established  under  section  M4?  Amounts  col¬ 
lected  fey  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  fee  remitted 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  used  fey  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  defray  costs  of  encouraging  export  sales  of  cotton 
under  section  of  the  Agricultural  Aet  of  19&6,  as 
amended?-- 

Section  343  of  the  Aet  is  amended  fey  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following :  -This  section  also  shall  fee  ap¬ 
plicable  to  liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to  see- 

fi  Art  Q  FyO  a]~  t Ti  i  q  fifl  p  ^ 

HUll  TjTTTj  T/r  L 11175  LI  LIU. 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Agricultural  Act  of 

1964”. 

TITLE  1— COTTON 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the  domestic  users  of 
such  cotton,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  is  authorized  and 
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directed  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  ending  July  31,  1966,  to  make  payments 
through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to  persons 
other  than  producers  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  elimi¬ 
nate  inequities  due  to  differences  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton 
between  domestic  and  foreign  users  of  such  cotton,  including 
such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  raw  cotton  in 
inventory  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  for  the  period  beginning  August  1 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  price 
support  is  made  available  under  section  103(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  ending  July  31, 
1968,  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  which  will 
make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  available 
for  domestic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the 

i 

price  at  which  such  cotton  is  made  available  for  export .” 

Sec.  102.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “ This  section  also  shall  be  applicable 
to  payments  provided  for  under  section  348  of  this  title.” 
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1  Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

2  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  hy  adding  the  following  new 

3  subsection: 

4  “( c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized 

5  and  directed  to  conduct  a  special  cotton  research  program 

6  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  m  the 
1  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  There  are 

8  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 

9  $10,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary 
19  to  carry  out  this  special  research  program.  The  Secretary 

11  shall  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 

12  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on  AgricuV 

13  ture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results 

14  of  such  research 

15  (b)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

16  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  “(a)  before  the  first 

17  sentence  thereof;  (2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 

18  second  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following . 

19  “Provided,  That  the  price  support  for  the  1964  crop  shall  be 

20  a  national  average  support  price  which  reflects  30  cents  per 

21  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  cotton.” ;  and  (3)  by  adding  at 

22  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsections . 

23  “( b)  If  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 

24  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  additional  price  sup- 

25  port  on  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  upland  cotton  to 
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1  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage  planted  to  upland 

2  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic  allotment 

3  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

4  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Such  additional  support  shall 

5  he  at  a  level  up  to  15  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  basic  level 

6  of  support  established  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  pro- 
1  vided  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
8  within  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 

^  “(c)  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maximum 

10  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade ,  any  addi- 

11  tional  price  support  under  subsection,  (b)  of  this  section  may 

12  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at 
the  support  price  therefor  under  subsection  (b)  and,  the  sale 

14  of  such  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  under  subsection 

15  (a)  or  similar  operations,  including  loans  under  which  the 
10  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  the  amount  for 

17  which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  if  the  loan  thereon  had 

18  been  made  at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  under  sub- 
10  section  (a),  or  payments-in-kind  through  the  issuance  of  cer- 

20  tificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re- 

21  deem  for  cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

22  If  such  additional  support  is  provided  through  the  issuance  of 
22  payment-in-kind  certificates,  such  certificates  shall  have  a 
21  value  per  pound  of  cotton  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
25  level  of  support  established  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level 
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1  of  support  established  under  subsection  (b).  The  corpora 

2  tion  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary , 

3  assist  the  producers  and  persons  receiving  payment-in-kind 

4  certificates  under  this  section  and  section  348  of  the  Agricul- 

5  tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in  the  marketing 

6  of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
1  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
3  program  authorized  by  this  section  and  such  section  348. 
9  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  redemption 

10  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs 

11  of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the 
1^  Secretary  for  the  period  beginning  thirty  days  after  its  issu- 

13  ance  and  ending  with  the  date  of  its  presentation  for  redemp- 

14  tion  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  certificate.” 

15  (c)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

16  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  in  the  second  sentence 

17  thereof  before  “( 8)”  the  word  “and”,  changing  the  period 

18  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following: 

19  “and  (9),  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton,  changes  in  the  cost 

20  of  producing  such  cotton”. 

21  Sec.  104.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

22  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  proviso  in 

23  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  following:  “Provided  further, 

24  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

25  poration  may  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not 
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less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  for  such 
cotton  under  section  103(a)  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges 

Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  provide  producers  ivith  a  choice 
program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  and 
1965  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  in  acres.  The  farm  domestic  allotment  shall  be  the  per¬ 
centage  which  the  national  domestic  allotment  is  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344(a)  applied  as 
a  percentage  of  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344,  or  (2)  the  higher  acreage  actu¬ 
ally  planted  or  regarded  as  planted  on  the  farm  (excluding 
acreage  regarded  as  planted  under  sections  344  (m)  (2)  and 
377)  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  alloi- 
ment  is  established:  Provided,  That  any  farm  planting  90  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  allotment  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  (2) 
above,  be  considered  as  having  planted  the  entire  farm  allot¬ 
ment:  Provided  further,  That,  except  for  farms  the  acreage 
allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  section  344  (m),  the 
farm  domestic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  15 
acres  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344,  but  this  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964  crop  with- 
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1  out  regard  to  the  exception  stated  herein.  The  national  domes- 

2  tic  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  shall  he  that  acreage,  based 

3  upon  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  four 

4  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 

5  national  acreage  allotment  is  proclaimed,  required  to  make 

6  available  from  such  crop  an  amount  of  upland  cotton  equal 

7  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  for  the  marketing  year 

8  for  such  crop.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  national 

9  domestic  acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop  not  later  than 
1°  April  1,  1964,  and  for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later 

11  than  December  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 

12  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.” 

13  Sec.  106.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

14  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

15  (1)  The  following  new  section  is  added  to  the  Act: 

16  uSec.  349.  (a )  The  acreage  allotment  established  under 

17  the  provisions  of  section  344  of  this  Act  for  each  farm  for 

18  the  1964  crop  may  be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an 

19  acreage  equal  to  such  percentage,  but  not  more  than  10  per 

20  centum,  of  such  acreage  allotment  as  he  determines  will  not 

21  increase  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the 

22  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above  one  million 

23  bales  less  than  the  carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year 

24  earlier,  if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds 

25  eight  million  bales.  For  the  1965  crop,  the  Secretary 
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may ,  after  such  hearing  and  investigation  as  he  finds 
necessary,  announce  an  export  market  acreage  which  he 
finds  will  not  increase  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding  crop 
above  one  million  bales  less  than  the  carryover  on  the  same 
date  one  year  earlier,  if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date 
exceeds  eight  million  bales.  Such  export  market  acreage  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  State  acreage 
allotments  established  under  section  344  and  apportioned  by  the 
States  to  farms  receiving  allotments  under  section  344,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
applications  for  such  acreage  filed  with  the  county  committee 
of  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  located .  The  ‘ export 
market  acreage ’  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  number  of  acres, 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  export  market  acreage  for  the 
farm  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  by  ivhich  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  For  purposes  of  sections  345  and  374  of 
this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  any  law  requiring  compliance 
with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support  or  payments  under  any  farm  program,  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  farms  with  export  market  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  and  the  maximum  export  market  acreage. 
Export  market  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  county, 
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1  State,  and  National  acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  he 

2  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 

3  farm  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 

4  not  apply  to  extra-long-staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which 

5  receives  price  support  under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agn- 

6  cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

rj  “(b)  The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which  there  is  ex- 

g  port  market  acreage  or  the  purchasers  of  cotton  produced 

9  thereon  shall,  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  fur- 

10  nish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

11  providing  for  the  exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Govern- 

12  ment  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such  period  of  time 

13  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  of  a  quantity  of  cotton  pro- 
14,  duced  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm 
15  multiplied  by  the  export  market  acreage  as  determined  pur- 

10  suant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  bond  or 

17  other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide 

18  that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 

19  thereof,  the  person  furnishing  such  bond  or  other  under- 

20  taking  shall  be  liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount 

21  which  the  Secretary  determines  and  specifies  in  such  under- 

22  taking  will  approximate  the  amount  payable  on  excess  cotton 

23  under  section  346(a).  The  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  the 

24  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking,  provide  for  the 
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payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  he  payable 
as  liquidated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertaking . 
If  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if 
payment  in  lieu  thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at 
such  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  344  by  more  than  the  maximum  export 
market  acreage,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be  the  acre¬ 
age  so  established  under  section  344.  Amounts  collected  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  used  by  the  Corporation 
to  defray  costs  of  encouraging  export  sales  of  cotton  under 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  ” 

(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “ This  section  also  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to  section 
349  of  this  title.’ ’ 

(3)  Subsection  (f)(8)  of  section  344  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  language  “75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  allotment  for  such  year”  the  following:  “or,  in  the 
case  of  a  farm  which  qualified  for  price  support  on  the  crop 
produced  in  such  year  under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 

H.R.  6196 - 3 
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domestic  allotment  established  under  section  350  for  such  year, 
whichever  is  smaller ”. 

(4)  Section  377  of  the  Act  is  amended  hy  inserting  in 
the  first  proviso  after  the  language  “75  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year ”  the  following: 
"or,  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton  on  a  farm  which  qualified 
for  price  support  on  the  crop  produced  in  any  such  year 
under  section  103(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  domestic  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  350  for  any  such  year,  whichever  is 
smaller” . 

(5)  Subsection  (h)(13)(B)  of  section  301  of  the  Act 
is  amended  hy  deleting  the  words  “cotton  or”. 

(6)  Subsection  (h)  (13 )  ( G )  of  section  301  of  the  Act  is 
amended  hy  deleting  “,  cotton,”  wherever  it  appears. 

(7)  Subsection  (b)(13)  of  section  301  of  the  Act  is 
amended  hy  adding  after  subparagraph  ( G )  new  subpara¬ 
graphs  as  follows: 

“(H)  ‘ Normal  yield ’  for  any  county,  for  any  crop 
of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton 
for  the  county,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
and  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  crop 
is  proclaimed.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not 
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available ,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield 
for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used,  as  the  actual  yield, 
for  such  year. 

“(I)  ‘ Normal  yield ’  for  any  farm,  for  any  crop  of 
cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for 
the  farm,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
any  significant  changes  in  production  practices  during 
the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined.  If  for  any 
such  year  the  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual 
yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  ap¬ 
praised,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
the  normal  yield  for  the  county,  changes  in  production 
practices,  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are 
available.” 

(8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  344  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  such  sub¬ 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “ Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  for  any  year  that  because  of  a  natural 
disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm,  cotton  acreage  allotments 
in  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted  in  such 
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year,  he  may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer  of  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm 
in  the  county  so  affected  to  another  farm  in  the  county 
or  in  an  adjoining  county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  he 
made  will  he  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  and 
will  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.” ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  u1963  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  uany  year” . 

TITLE  II— WHEAT 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(1 )  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat  and  farm 
marketing  quotas  shall  not  he  in  effect  for  such  crop  of 
wheat; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat  which  shall  he  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  make 
available  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat,  but  shall  not  he 
less  than  forty-nine  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 
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(1)  Section  334(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and  less 
the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection’ 
in  the  first  sentence  after  “in  this  subsection” ;  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  “Provided  further,  That  in  establishing 
State  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year.” ;  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  section  the  following  : 

“There  shall  also  be  made  available,  beginning  with  the 
1965  crop,  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
national  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection. 
Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make  additional 
allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of 
counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allot¬ 
ment  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheal 
farms  (i.e.,  farms  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or 
regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to 
cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio 
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of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms 
in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in 
any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  there¬ 
for  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat 
is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which 
there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming 
operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional 
acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  F or  the  purposes  of 
making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm 
shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year.” 

(2)  Section  334(b)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  u Pro¬ 
vided,  further,  That  in  establishing  county  acreage  allotments, 
the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acre¬ 
age  diverted  for  1965  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage 
of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  year.” 

(3)  Section  334(c)(1)  is  amended  by  inserting  “or 
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1965 ”  in  the  third  sentence,  clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  after 
“1958”  wherever  it  appears,  and  hy  inserting  “except  1965 ” 
in  the  third  sentence,  clause  (Hi),  after  the  language  “ any 
subsequent  year” . 

(4)  Section  334(g)  is  amended  by  inserting  “except 
1965 ”  in  the  first  sentence  after  the  language  “in  1958  or 
thereafter” . 

(5)  Section  334  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster 
a  portion  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  in  a  county 
cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted,  he  may  authorize  the 
transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected,  to  another  farm  in  the 
county  or  in  an  adjoining  county  on  which  one  or  more  of 
the  producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be 
made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  will 
share  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any  farm,  allotment 
transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted 
on  the  farm  from  which  it  was  transferred  for  the  purposes  of 
acreage  history  credits  under  this  Act,." 

(6)  Section  336  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  such  proclamation  is  published  in  the 
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Federal  Register”  and  substituting  “not  later  than  August  1 

2  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  national  marketing  quota 

3  is  proclaimed” . 

4  (7)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effective  only  with 

5  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1964  and  1965,  to 
q  read  as  follows: 

q  “(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  wheat  market- 
g  ing  certificates  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on 
9  such  farm  shall  be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of 

10  wheat  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an  acreage  of  crop- 

11  land  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by 

12  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion  factor, 

13  and  to  participate  in  any  program  formulated  under  sub- 

14  section  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 

15  diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number 

16  of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced 

17  below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the 

18  national  acreage  allotment.” 

19  (8)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after 

20  the  first  sentence  the  following:  “Any  producer  who  complies 

21  with  his  1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and  with 

22  the  other  requirements  of  the  program  shall  be  eligible  to 

23  receive  payments  under  the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of 

24  wheat.” ;  and  (2)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  “for  wheat 
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not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates”  after  ubasic 
county  support  rate”. 

(9)  Section  339(h)  is  amended,  by  striking  out  “ June 
30,  1963 ”  and  substituting  “June  30,  1965” . 

(10)  Section  379b  is  amended  effective  only  with  regard 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1964  and  1965  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing 
year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing 
allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat 
he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported  in  the 
form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year 
on  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle, 
and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing 
allocation  is  of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for 
the  1964  crop,  less  the  expected  production  on  the  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  farms  which  will  not  be  in  compliance 
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1  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall 

2  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market- 

3  ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiply- 

4  ing  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 

5  wheat  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  deter- 

6  mined  by  the  Secretary,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number 

7  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

8  (11 )  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b,  effective  with 

9  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 

10  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  is  amended  by  striking  out 

11  “human  consumption  in  the  United  States,  as  food,  food, 

12  products,  and  beverages,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 

13  wheat”  and  substituting  “food  products  for  consumption  in 

14  the  United  States”. 

15  (12)  Section  379c(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  “ under 

16  section  379c(b)  or”  after  “ stored”  in  the  second  sentence;  by 

17  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 

18  comma  and  adding  the  following:  uand  if  this  limitation 

19  operates  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 

20  which  would  otherwise  be  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm,  such 

21  reduction  shall  be  made  first  from  the  amount  of  export  certifi- 

22  cates  which  would  otherwise  be  issued.” ;  and  by  adding  at  the 

23  end  of  the  section  the  following:  “The  Secretary  shall,  in 

24  accordance  with  such  regulation  as  he  may  prescribe,  provide 

25  for  the  issuance  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the 
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portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  representing  wheat 
used  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing  certificates  for  the 
portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  used  for  exports .” 

(13)  Section  379c  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1965,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  but  not  for  purposes  of  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  339,  a  producer  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  and  the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
wheat  required  to  be  stored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established 
for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm.  If  such  actual  production  is  so  established,  the  amount 
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of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  production 

2  less  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 

3  based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  wheat  acre- 

4  age  on  the  farm:  Provided  however,  That  the  amount  of  wheat 

5  required  to  be  stored  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which 

6  the  actual  production  so  established  exceeds  the  normal  produc- 

7  tion  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and  to 

8  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored, 

9  except  depletion  resulting  from  the  release  of  wheat  from 

10  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or  underproduction, 

11  as  provided  below  or  depletion  resulting  from  some  cause 

12  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall  pay 

13  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 

14  the  value  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  issued  with  re- 

15  sped  to  the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  wheat  on  the 

16  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  was  produced.  Whenever 

17  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the 

18  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount 

19  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or 

20  stored  in  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota 

21  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 

22  normal  production  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm 

23  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage,  and  whenever 

24  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  less  than  the 

25  vormal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total 
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amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder 
or  in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  he  re¬ 
duced  by  that  amount  which  together  with  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal  the  normal  production 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.” 

(14)  Section  379c  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for 

each  marketing  year  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  certificates.  The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of  price 
support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates 
exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied 
by  certificates  ( noncertificate  wheat ) ;  and  the  face  value  per 
bushel  of  export  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  cer¬ 
tificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  noncertificate 
wheat.” 

(15)  Section  379d(a)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  the 
first  and  last  sentences  therefrom,  and  (2)  by  striking  from 
the  second  sentence  remaining  “by  persons  other  than  the 
producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are  issued ”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “by  any  person” . 

(16)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  wheat 

marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  (i)  all  persons 
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1  engaged  in  the  'processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  shall , 

2  prior  to  marketing  any  such  food  product  or  removing  such 

3  food  product  for  sale  or  consumption,  acquire  domestic  mar - 

4  keting  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of 

5  wheat  contained  in  such  product  and  (ii)  all  persons  exportr 

6  ing  wheat  shall,  prior  to  such  export,  acquire  export  market- 

7  ing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  so  exported. 

8  In  order  to  expand  international  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat 
0  flour  and  promote  equitable  and  stable  prizes  therefor,  the 

10  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  upon  the  exportation 

11  from  the  United  States  of  any  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  make  a 

12  refund  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit  against  the 

13  amount  payable  by  him  for  marketing  certificates,  in  such 

14  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States 
1^  wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world 
I®  market,  avoid  disruption  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill 
I7  the  international  obligations  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
13  tary  may  exempt  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and 
10  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  processed^ 

30  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  requirements  of 

31  this  subsection.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
33  only  sales  or  removals  for  sale  or  consumption  or  exportations 

33  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they 

34  are  issued,  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or 

35  removal  for  sale  or  consumption  or  export  of  a  food  product 
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or  an  export  of  wheat  shall  he  void  and  shall  he  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  mar¬ 
keting  year  to  he  acquired  to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  exporta¬ 
tions  made  on  or  after  the  date  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  wheat  harvested  in  such  calendar  year  begins  to  he 
marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  even  though  such 
wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year,  and  marketing  certificates  for  such  marketing  year  shall 
be  valid  to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  exportations  made  on  or 
after  the  date  so  determined  by  the  Secretary  .” 

(17)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  ‘ food  products' 
means  flour,  semolina,  farina,  bulgur,  beverage,  and  any 
other  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  a  food  product 

Sec.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  107.  Notivithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop — 

“( 1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  do¬ 
mestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
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taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b). 

“(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
port  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the  fac¬ 
tors  specified  in  section  401  (b) . 

11  (3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at 
which  price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators ;  and,  if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
is  established  for  such  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area. 

“(5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent 
year,  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed 
or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by 
producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“(6)  A  ‘ cooperator ’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
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wheat  produced  on  a  farm,  shall  he  a  producer  who  (i ) 
does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A )  the  farm,  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  producer 
shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  icith 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Effective  with  respect 
to  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966 
and  any  subsequent  year,  if  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  ‘ cooperator ’  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall 
be  a  producer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage,  allotment  for  wheat 
if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of 
the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is 
exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop 
under  section  335.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
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exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
379c(h),  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored .” 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and 
1965,  by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the  third  sentence, 
and  substituting:  “ Provided  further,  That  if  a  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for  wheat  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  marketing  certificates .” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of 
cotton  and  wheat  producers,  to  provide  a  voluntary  market¬ 
ing  certificate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965  crop  of 
wheat,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  December  4,  1963. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  March  6  (legis¬ 
lative  day,  February  26),  1964. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep.  Hoeven  objected  to  Rep.  j&oley's  request  to  concur  in  Senate 
version  of  cotton-wheat  bill.  House  committee  reported  rood  stamp  bill.  Rep. 

Flood  inserted  Frank  Graham's  address  fyvorinXregionalism  as  aid  to  area  redevelop¬ 
ment.  Rep.  Michel  inserted  editorial /Criticizing  wheat  provisions  of  cotton-wheat 
bill.  Rep.  Quie  inserted  Central  Linstock  Assn\  resolutions  opposing  meat  and 
wool  imports. 


HOUSE 

1.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Rep.  Hoeven  objected  to  a  request  by  Rep.  Cooley  that  the  House 
concur  in  the  Senate  version  of  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  The  revised 
bill  was  printed  in  the  Record,  pp.  4512-5  - 


2.  FOOD  STAMy  PLAN.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
the  food  stamp  bill  (H.  Rep.  1228).  p.  4570 


R.  10222, 


3.  AREA  l^EDEVELOPMENT .  Rep.  Flood  inserted  an  address  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graha  on 
"Regionalism,  one  of  the  basic  facts  and  hopes  of  modern  America  in  the  on 
iderconsumption  and  for  redevelopment  of  depressed  areas."  pp.  4527-30 


4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Saylor  objected  to  a  request  by  Rep.  Asplnall  that  the 
House  agree  to  a  further  conference  on  S.  1007,  to  guarantee  to  electric  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con; 
sumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority,  p.  4535 


5.  MANPOWER.  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  Manpower  Report,  pursuant  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  the  report  off  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use,  and  graining, 
pp.  4535, ^45 72 


6.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Snyder  inserted  a  Ky.  Legislature  re solutioji  criticizing 
foreign  aid.  \p.  4565 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS,  jteceived  from  the  President  proposals  for/ reductions  in  certain 
1965  Budget  items \ including  the  following  items  for  tt}i!s  Department  (H.  Doc. 
240);  to  Appropriations  Committee  (p.  4569): 


Agricultural  Research  Service- -a  reduction  of  $300/000  in  the  appropriation  for 
"Plant  and  animal  diseash  and  pest  control";  / 


Cooperative  State  Research  Service--a  reduction  of  $20,000  in  administrative 
funds ; 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service--a  reduction/of  $37,000; 

Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- -a  reduction  of  $299,000; 
Office  of  Management  Services--a  reduction  of  $45,000; 

General  Administration--a  reduction  of  $ IS, 000; 


Forest  Service— a  reduction 
management"  and  a  reductioi 
appropriation; 


$500,000  in  tpe  appropriation  for  "Forest  land 
/of  $300,000  in  theO'Forest  roads  and  trails" 


Rural  Electrification  l&niinistration- 

funds;  and 


•a  reduction  \f  $90,000  in  administrative 


( 


Farmers  Home  Administration — a  reduction  of  $100,000  iri\administrative  funds. 


8.  REPORTS.  Received  reports  as  follows:  From  this  Departmeii^  on  the  ACP  program; 
from  the  Interior  Department  on  salt-water  research;  from  tne  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  trady  agreements  program,  p.  4569 

Both  Houses  received  report*  from  the  Comptroller  General  on^over  payments 
of  wages/made  to. fire-fighters  by  the  Forest  Service,  pp.  4599,\4569 


9.  WATERSHEDS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  of  improvement 
relating  to  the  following  watersheds:  Bear  Creek,  Mo. ;  Blockton,  Iowac  Hondo 
iek,  Tex. ;  102  river  tributaries  (supplemental) ,  Mo. ;  Valley  Creek, 
Bear-Tilda  Bogue,  Miss.  pp.  4569,  4599 


10/ WATER  RESEARCH.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 

Res.  189,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  southwest  regional  water' 
laboratory  should  be  known  as  the  "Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Research  Center" 

(H.  Rept.  1224).  p.  4570 
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WASHINGTON,  MONDAY,  MARCH  9,  1964 


No.  42 


[ouse  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noc 

The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  BrasR^mp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  2:  5:  That  your  faib 
should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men\ 
but  in  the  power  of  God. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  whom  we 
find  the  sanction  and  source  of  our  no¬ 
blest  ideals  and  endeavors,  may  we  go 
forth  into  the  hours  of  this  day,  with  new 
expectations  and  efforts  to  build  a  more 
friendly  and  fraternal  social  order. 

Inspire  us  to  live  helpfully  and  hope¬ 
fully  and  with  a  steadier  and  stronger 
confidence  in  Thee  and  Thy  ways  which 
are  those  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Grant  that  we  may  believe  that  Thy 
holy  will  is  the  ultimate  and  final  rebuke 
to  all  the  doubt  and  despair  to  which 
we  are  tempted  to  yield  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  these  troublous  times. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  it  is  our 
highest  wisdom  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee 
and  to  lay  hold  of  those  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  resources  which  Thou  hast  placed 
at  our  disposal. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
Thursday,  March  5,  1964,  was  read^ 
approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FI 
THE  PRESIDENT 


'M 


Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the- United  Stages  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Hous^y  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  sectaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  tXat  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates  the  PreaCent  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  th^EIouse  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  titles: 

On  MarchX  1964: 

H.R.  7356.  Araict  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Elating  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  oficandidates  for  appointment  to 
the  Militant  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 

Oi^March  7,  1964: 

H.R.  4p38.  An  act  to  promote  the  orderly 
trans^r  of  the  executive  power  in  connec- 
tion>with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  yT  President  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced^ 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  withoi, 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
Rowing  titles: 

:.R.  1761.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
oiXfie  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  d^rermine, 
ancX-ender  judgment  upon  the  cljjrm  of  R. 
Gordoc,  Finney,  Jr.; 

H.R.\6306.  An  act  for  the  rjfief  of  Paul 
James  B\nan; 

H.R.  74»L  An  act  for  the  j/lief  of  William 
L.  BerrymaX  and 

H.R.  1005l]^n  act  to  afoend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  -^fth  respect  to  the 
reporting  date. 

The  message  al^B  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passo^^vith  amendments  in 
which  the  conourreSpe  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bfil  of  tl\.House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title' 

H.R.  619y  An  act  to  encourage  increased 
consumpt/n  of  cotton,  to  mountain  the  in¬ 
come  ofyCotton  producers,  to  provide  a  spe¬ 
cial  re^rarch  program  designed  (Xlower  costs 
of  praluction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

le  message  also  announced  u^at  the 
late  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
ie  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confeiXice 
’  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoint 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  John-1 
ston,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2115.  An  act  to  improve  the  balance  of 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  ex¬ 
penditures; 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Similkameen  division,  Chief  Jo¬ 
seph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks 
Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes 
is  nonreimbursable. 


[■he  message  also  announced  that 
'ie  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
fo f  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9637)  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize  ap¬ 
propriations  during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  88-271,  had  appointed  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Keating  to  be  members 
of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Seience  and  Astronautics  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
*foday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tl\  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

TnXe  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOGOIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ha^e  until  midnight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  mil  H.R.  10222. 

The  SPEAKErX  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tN  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objects 


CALL  OF  THE  H^USE 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  \jr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  ord\  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  q^rum 
is  not  present. 


4511 
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ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  CHerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 


lowing  : 
names: 


ibers  failed  to  answer  to  their 

[Roll  No.  60] 
armatz  Morton 


Gathings 
Glare 
Gilbe 
GUI 
Glenn 
Goodling\ 
GrabowskfN 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 1 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan,  Ga. 


Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
O’Briqp.,  Ill. 
O’Brien,  N.Y. 
Olsen,  Mont. 
O’Neill 
^Osmers 
passman 
pper 


Anderson 
Ashley 
Avery 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 

Buckley 
Cahill 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Corman 
Daniels 
Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 
Delaney 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
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Gallagher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  281 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  were  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Agricultural  Act  of  1964’. 

“tithe  i — COTTON 

“Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex¬ 
pand  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  produced  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  the  domestic 
users  of  such  cotton,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
is  authorized  and  directed  for  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  ending  July  31,  1966,  to  make 
payments  through  the  issuance  of  payment- 
in-kind  certificates  to  persons  other  than 
producers  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  eliminate  inequities  due  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between 
domestic  and  foreign  users  of  such  cotton, 
including  such  payments  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided*,  That 
for  the  period  beginning  August  1  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which 
price  support  is  made  available  under  sec¬ 
tion  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  ending  July  31,  1966,  such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  which 
will  make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  available  for  domestic  use  at 
a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  such  cotton  is  made  available  for 
export.’ 

“Sec.  102.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ‘This  section  also  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  payments  provided  for  under  sec¬ 
tion  348  of  this  title.’ 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ‘(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  spe¬ 
cial  cotton  research  program  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  in 
the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,- 
000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  carry  out  this  special  research  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  respect  to  the  results  of  such  re¬ 
search.’ 

"(b)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  insert¬ 
ing  ‘(a)’  before  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  ‘Provided,  That  the 
price  support  for  the  1964  crop  shall  be  a 
,  national  average  support  price  which  reflects 
30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch 
cotton.’;  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsections: 

“‘(b)  If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  additional  price  support  on  the  1964 
and  1965  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooper¬ 
ators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  domestic  allotment  established  un¬ 
der  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Such  addi¬ 
tional  support  shall  be  at  a  level  up  to  15 
per  centum  in  excess  of  the  basic  level  of 
support  established  under  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  be  provided  on  the  normal  yield  of 
the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  within  the 
farm  domestic  allotment. 

“  ‘(c)  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal 
channels  of  trade,  any  additional  price  sup¬ 
port  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there¬ 
for  under  subsection  (b)  and  the  sale  of 
such  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor 
under  subsection  (a)  or  similar  operations, 
including  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  cotton  would  be  re¬ 
deemable  if  the  loan  thereon  had  been  made 


at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  under 
subsection  (a) ,  or  payments  in  kind  through 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for 
cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  If  such  additional  support  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  issuance  of  payment-in¬ 
kind  certificates,  such  certificates  shall  have 
a  value  per  pound  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  support  estab¬ 
lished.  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level  of 
support  established  under  subsection  (b) . 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producers 
and  persons  receiving  payment-in-kind  cer¬ 
tificates  under  this  section  and  section  348 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  in  the  marketing  of  such  cer¬ 
tificates  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectu¬ 
ate  the  purposes  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  and  such  section  348.  In  the 
case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  re¬ 
demption  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and 
other  carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  period  beginning  thirty 
days  after  its  issuance  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  its  presentation  for  redemption  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate.’ 

“(c)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof  before  ‘(8)’ 
the  word  ‘and’,  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘and  (9),  in  the  case  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton,  changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  such 
cotton’. 

“Sec.  104.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  first  proviso  in  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ‘Provided 
further.  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  up¬ 
land  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan 
rate  for  such  cotton  under  section  103(a) 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges :  ’ 

“Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  350.  In  order  to  provide  producers 
with  a  choice  program  of  reduced  acreage 
and  higher  price  support,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm  domestic  al¬ 
lotment  in  acres.  The  farm  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  na¬ 
tional  domestic  allotment  is  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344(a)  applied  as  a  percentage  of  the  smaller 
of  (1)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344,  or  (2)  the  higher 
acreage  actually  planted  or  regarded  as 
planted  on  the  farm  (excluding  acreage  re¬ 
garded  as  planted  under  sections  344(m)  (2) 
and  377)  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  year 
for  which  said  allotment  is  established :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  any  farm  planting  90  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  allotment  shall,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  (2)  above,  be  considered  as  having 
planted  the  entire  farm  allotment:  Provided 
further,  That  except  for  farms  the  acreage 
allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  sec¬ 
tion  344 (m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  15  acres 
or  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344,  but  this  proviso  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  1964  crop  without  regard 
to  the  exception  stated  herein.  The  national 
domestic  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  shall 
be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  four 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  proclaimed,  required  to  make  avail¬ 
able  from  such  crop  an  amount  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  na- 
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tional  domestic  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1964  crop  not  later  than  April  1,  1964,  and 
for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later  than 
December  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.’ 

"Sec.  106.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
to  the  Act: 

“  ‘Sec.  349.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  provisions  of  section  344 
of  this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop 
may  be  Supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an 
acreage  equal  to  such  percentage,  but  not 
more  than  10  per  centum,  of  such  acreage 
allotment  as  he  determines  will  not  increase 
the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next 
succeeding  crop  above  one  million  bales  less 
than  the  carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year 
earlier,  if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date 
exceeds  eight  million  bales.  For  the  1965 
crop,  the  Secretary  may,  after  such  hearing 
and  investigation  as  he  finds  necessary,  an¬ 
nounce  an  export  market  acreage  which  he 
finds  will  not  increase  the  carryover  of  up¬ 
land  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above 
one  millipn  bales  less  than  the  carryover  on 
the  same  date  one  year  earlier,  if  the  carry¬ 
over  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds  eight  mil¬ 
lion  bales.  Such  export  market  acreage 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  and  apportioned 
by  the  States  to  farms  receiving  allotments 
under  section  344,  pursuant  to  regulations' 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
applications  for  such  acreage  filed  with  the 
county  committee  of  the  county  in  which 
the  farm  is  located.  The  ‘export  market 
acreage’  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  number 
of  acres,  not  exceeding  the  maximum  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  for  the  farm  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  by  which  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  For  pirn- 
poses  of  sections  345  and  374  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  any  law  requiring  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  or 
payments  under  any  farm  program,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  farms  with  export 
market  acreage  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  and  the  maximum  export  market  acre¬ 
age.  Export  market  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  county.  State,  and  National  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra -long- 
staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which  receives 
price  support  under  section  103(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

“  ‘(b)  The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which 
there  is  export  market  acreage  or  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  cotton  produced  thereon  shall,  un¬ 
der  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  fur¬ 
nish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion,  without  benefit  of  any  Government 
cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  of 
a  quantity  of  cotton  produced  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  export  market  acreage  as  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  bond  or  other  undertaking 
given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide 
that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof,  the  person  furnishing 
such  bond  or  other  undertaking  shall  be 
liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount 
which  the  Secretary  determines  and  specifies 
in  such  undertaking  will  approximate  the 
amount  payable  on  excess  cotton  under  sec¬ 
tion  346(a).  The  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of 
the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  under¬ 
taking  provide  for  the  payment  of  an  amount 


equal  to  that  which  would  be  payable  as 
liquidated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other 
undertaking.  If  such  bond  or  other  under¬ 
taking  is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment  in  lieu 
thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at 
such  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the 
provisions  of  section  344  by  more  than  the 
maximum  export  market  acreage,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  the  acreage  so  es¬ 
tablished  under  section  344.  Amounts  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  used  by  the  Corporation  to 
defray  costs  of  encouraging  export  sales  of 
cotton  under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended.’ 

"(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to 
liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to 
section  349  of  this  title.’ 

“(3)  Subsection  (f)(8)  of  section  344  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
language  ‘75  per  centum  of  the  farm  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  year’  the  following:  ‘or,  in 
the  case  of  a  farm  which  qualified  for  price 
support  on  the  crop  produced  in  such  year 
under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  domestic  allotment  established  under 
section  350  for  such  year,  whichever  is 
smaller’. 

“(4)  Section  377  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the  lan¬ 
guage  ‘75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year’  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ’or,  in  the  case  of  unpland  cotton  on  a 
farm  which  qualified  for  price  support  on  the 
crop  produced  in  any  such  year  under  section 
103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  do¬ 
mestic  allotment  established  under  section 
350  for  any  such  year,  whichever  is  smaller’. 

“(5)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  (B)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
‘cotton  or’. 

“(6)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  (G)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  *,  cotton,’ 
wherever  it  appears. 

“(7)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  of  section  301  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subpara¬ 
graph  (G)  new  subparagraphs  as  follows: 

“‘(H)  "Normal  yield’’  for  any  county, 
for  any  crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  county,  ad¬ 
justed  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
any  significant  changes  in  production  prac¬ 
tices  during  the  five  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  is  pro¬ 
claimed.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are 
not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an 
appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield 
for  such  year. 

“  ‘(I)  "Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  for  any 
crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  production  practices 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  normal 
yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual 
yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  abnormal  weather  conditions,  the  nor¬ 
mal  yield  for  the  county,  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices,  and  the  yield  in  years  for 
which  data  are  available.’ 

“(8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  344  of  the 
Act  is  amended — 

“(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 


mines  for  any  year  that  because  of  a  natural 
disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be  timely 
planted  or  replanted  in  such  year,  he  may 
authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer  of  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected  to  another 
farm  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county 
on  which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be 
made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of 
cotton  and  will  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.’;  and 

“(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  in  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  ‘1963’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘any  year’. 

"TITLE  II - WHEAT 

“Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  the  1965  crop 
of  wheat  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  such  crop  of  wheat; 

“(2)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat  which  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  make 
available  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat,  but 
shall  not  be  less  than  forty-nine  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres. 

“Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

“(1)  Section  334(a)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  ‘and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  subsection’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  after  ’in  this  subsection’;  by  changing 
the  period  at  (he  end  of  the  first  sentence  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted 
for  1965  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary .  for 
determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments 
for  such  year.’;  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following : 

“  ‘There  shall  also  be  made  available,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1965  crop,  a  special  acreage 
reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotment  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old 
wheat  farms  (i.e.,  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or 
more  of  the  three  crops  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm 
is  less  than  one -half  the  average  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjust¬ 
ments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any 
farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the 
total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county 
shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available 
therefor  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment 
from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major 
income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  an  alternative  income-produc¬ 
ing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming 
operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making  ad¬ 
justments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the 
farm  shall  not  include  any  land  developed 
as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop 
year.’ 

"(2)  Section  334(b)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the'  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon 
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and  adding  the  following:  ‘Provided  further. 
That  in  establishing  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production 
of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965 
for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  deter¬ 
mining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
such  year.’ 

“(3)  Section  334(c)  (1)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “or  1965”  in  the  third  sentence, 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii) ,  after  "1958”  wherever 
it  appears,  and  by  inserting  “except  1965”  in 
the  third  sentence,  clause  (iii),  after  the  - 
language  “any  subsequent  year”. 

“(4)  Section  334(g)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  ‘except  1965’  in  the  first  sentence  after 
the  language  ‘in  1958  or  thereafter*. 

“(5)  Section  334  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“  ‘(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  portion  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  in  a  county 
cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted,  he 
may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm 
in  the  county  so  affected  to  another  farm  in 
the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county  on 
which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made 
will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat 
and  will  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  prescribe.  Any  farm  allotment 
transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  planted  on  the  farm  from 
which  it  was  transferred  for  the  purposes  of 
acreage  history  credits  under  this  Act.’ 

“(6)  Section  336  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
proclamation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register’  and  substituting  ‘not  later  than 
August  1  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed’. 

“(7)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effec¬ 
tive  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  1964  and  1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
wheat  marketing  certificates  with  respect  to 
any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of 
wheat  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion 
factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program 
formulated  under  subsection  (b)  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  di¬ 
version  factor  shall  be  determined  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below 
fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  national  acreage  allotment.’ 

“(8)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘Any  producer  who  complies  with  his 
1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  program 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.’; 
and  (2)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence 
‘for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates”  after  “basic  county  support 
rate’; 

“ (9)  Section  339(h)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘June  30,  1963’  and  substituting  ‘June 
30,  1965’. 

“(10)  Section  379b  is  amended  effective 
only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  1964  and  1965  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle  shall 
be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of 
wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such 


year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be 
exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products 
thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  issued  to  producers  in 
order  to  achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle, 
and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage 
which  the  national  marketing  allocation  is 
of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
for  the  1964  crop,  less  the  expected  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms 
which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  Each  farm 
shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of 
bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percent¬ 
age.’ 

“(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b, 
effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘human  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com¬ 
posed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States’. 

“(12)  Section  379c (a)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  ‘under  section  379c (b)  or’  after 
‘stored’  in  the  second  sentence;  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following:  ‘and 
if  this  limitation  operates  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
which  would  otherwise  be  issued  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  farm,  such  reduction  shall  be 
made  first  from  the  amount  of  export  certifi¬ 
cates  which  would  otherwise  be  issued.’; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following:  ‘The  Secretary  shall,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  regulation  as  he  may  pres¬ 
cribe,  provide  for  the  issuance  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation  representing 
wheat  used  for  food  products  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  export  marketing  certificates  for  the 
portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
used  for  exports.’ 

“(13)  Section  379c (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1965,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘For  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  for  purposes  of  diversion  payments  un¬ 
der  subsection  (b)  of  section  339,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  and  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be 
stored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  within  the  time  prescribed  there¬ 
in,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro¬ 
duction  is  so  established,  the  amount  of 
wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided,  how- 
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ever.  That  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to 
be  stored  shall  not  be  larger  than  the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  production  so 
established  exceeds  the  normal  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  At 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion 
in  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except 
depletion  resulting  from  the  release  of  wheat 
from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or 
underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  deple¬ 
tion  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall 
pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to 
the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  wheat  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  was 
produced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of 
the  then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous 
crops  stored  hereunder  or  stored  in  order  to 
avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty 
shall  be  reduced  by  that  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  normal  production  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  exceeds  the  planted  acreage,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored 
hereunder  or  in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing 
quota  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  together  with  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal 
the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.’ 

“(14)  Section  379c (c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  for  each  marketing  year  the  face 
value  per  bushel  of  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domes¬ 
tic  certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  certificates  (noncertificate  wheat) ; 
and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  noncertificate  wheat.’ 

“(15)  Section  379d(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  first  and  last  sentences  there¬ 
from  and  (2)  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  remaining  ‘by  persons  other  than 
the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
issued’  and  substituting  ‘by  any  person’. 

“(16)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect,  (i)  all  persons  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  wheat  into  food  products  shall, 
prior  to  marketing  any  such  food  product 
or  removing  such  food  product  for  sale  or 
consumption  acquire  domestic  marketing 
certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product 
and  (ii)  all  persons  exporting  wheat  shall, 
prior  to  such  export,  acquire  export  market¬ 
ing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  so  exported.  In  order  to  expand  in¬ 
ternational  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
and  promote  equitable  and  stable  prices 
therefor,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall,  upon  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  any  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  make  a 
refund  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit 
against  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  mar¬ 
keting  certificates,  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive 
in  the  world  market,  avoid  disruption  of 
world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  inter¬ 
national  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  wheat  exported 
for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommer¬ 
cial  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  re- 
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quirements  of  this  subsection.  Marketing 
certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales 
or  removals  for  sale  or  consumption  or  ex¬ 
portations  made  during  the  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  which  they  axe  issued,  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  re¬ 
moval  for  sale  or  consumption  or  export  of 
a  food  product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall 
be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require 
marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  sales,  re¬ 
movals,  or  exportations  made  on  or  after  the 
date  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  wheat 
harvested  in  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be 
marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
even  though  such  wheat  is  marketed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and 
marketing  certificates  for  such  marketing 
year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales,  removals, 
or  exportations  made  on  or  after  the  date 
so  determined  by  the  Secretary.’ 

“(17)  Section  379(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term 
“food  products”  means  flour,  semolina,  fa¬ 
rina,  bulgur,  beverage,  and  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
which  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
a  food  product.’ 

“Sec.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with 
the  1964  crop — 

“  ‘(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  spec¬ 
ified  in  section  401(b). 

“  ‘(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b). 

“  ‘(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat, 
the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to 
feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price 
support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“  ‘(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators;  and,  if  a  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area. 

“  ‘(5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  plant¬ 
ed  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966 
and  any  subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price 
support  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
national  marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed 
or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  101. 

“‘(6)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a 
producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on 
the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on 
which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land-use 
requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  -extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  if  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  "cooperator” 


with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not 
knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regu 
lations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the 
penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing 
excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is 
exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  under  section  335.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c(b),  but  the  pro 
ducer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.’ 

“Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effec¬ 
tive  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and 
1965,  by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the 
third  sentence,  and  substituting  :  ‘Provided 
further.  That  if  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for 
wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates.’ 

“Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘An  Act  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton, 
to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  and  wheat 
producers,  to  provide  a  voluntary  market¬ 
ing  certificate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crop  of  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes.’ 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  amendments) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
to  understand  this  request  to  be,  not 
to  send  this  bill  to  conference,  but  that 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  unanimous  consent 
agree  to  the  bill  as  it  was  enacted  in 
the  other  body,  including  a  measure  that 
has  never  been  considered  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  understanding 
of  the  Chair  is  that  the  unanimous  con 
sent  request  is  as  stated  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  his  information  in  that 
regard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9637)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
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research,  development,  test,  and  equ¬ 
ation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  anfir  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  h/  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objj^tion. 

The  Clerk  read  tpe  statement. 

(For  confer encaA-eport  and  statement 
see  proceedings  yff  the  House  of  March  5, 
1964.) 

Mr.  VINSG^f  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  report  or  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Ho/se) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  facqhat  the  conference  report  has 
been  pumted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the ^statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
a^i’s  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
,he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  VINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  9637,  the  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles  and  naval  vessels 
and  for  research  and  development  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  procurement, 
for  the  three  services,  of  2,755  aircraft, 
35,212  missiles,  53  ships  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  7  ships. 

The  procurement  of  the  bill,  as  agreed 
to  in  conference,  totals  $10,613,300,000 
and  the  R.  &  D.  portion  of  the  bill  totals 
$6,363,320,000 — or  a  grand  total  of  $16,- 
976,620,000  for  the  whole  bill  as  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  just  a  moment,  I  am  going  to  tell 
in  some  detail  just  what  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  on  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  defense  agen¬ 
cies.  Prior  to  that,  however,  I  would  like 
briefly  summarize  what  has  happened 
t\ the  money  authority  in  this  bill  from 
theviime  it  was  presented  to  the  Congress. 

ItNshould  be  understood  at  the  outset 
that  the  bill  is  actually  divided  into  two 
portion^  First,  the  procurement  por¬ 
tion  and\second,  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment 'portion. 

The  Senate  left  the  House  version  of 
the  procurement  portion  of  the  bill  in¬ 
tact  and  therefWe  the  conferees  did  not 
in  any  way  deal  with  the  number  of  air¬ 
craft,  missiles  or  nfcwal  vessels  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  fiscal  yea\  1965.  We  were  in 
complete  agreement  with  respect  to  this. 
The  only  thing  that  wHs  the  subject  of 
the  conference  was  thev  research  and 
development  portion,  and  the  difference 
here  between  the  House  anchSenate  bills 
was  only  $125  million — or  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  research  and  devlsdopment 
portion  of  the  bill.  As  regards  the  total 
bill,  the  amount  in  conference  wah^only 
seventy  three  one  hundredths  of  1 
cent. 
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\jow,  here  is  the  history  of  the  bill 
frona  the  time  it  was  presented  by  the 
President: 

TheNaill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  NPresident  totaled  $17,185,300,- 
000 — of  which  $6,301,500,000  was  re¬ 
search  anA  development.  This  $16.9 
passed  the  llouse  totaled  $16,914,800,- 
000 — of  which,  $6,301,500,000  was  re¬ 
search  and  development.  This  $16.9 
million  was  $27oX million  less  than  the 
bill  as  submitted  bAthe  President. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  totaled 
$17,040,140,000— of  wiWh  $6,426,840,000 
was  research  and  development.  This 
was  $145.1  million  less  t^an  the  bill  as 
submitted  by  the  PresidentX 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  im.  conference 
totals  $16,976,620,000— of  whXh  $6,363,- 
320,000  is  research  and  devXppment. 
This  conference  figure  is  $208.7\nillion 
less  than  the  bill  as  submitted  By  the 
President.  \ 

So,  as  I  have  said,  the  difference  dc- 
tween  the  Senate  and  the  House  way 
only  about  $125  million  or  seventy-three' 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
bill. 

Now,  since  the  only  matters  in  con¬ 
ference  were  those  relating  to  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  portion  of  the 
bill,  the  following  figures  relate  equally 
to  the  total  bill  and  the  research  and 
development  portion  of  it: 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  is  $61,820,000  more  than  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  $63,520,000  less 
than  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
and  is  $208,680,000  below  the  bill  as  it 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

ARMY 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  Army  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  $62  million.  The  Senate  re¬ 
duced  $41,910,000  from  the  amount  re¬ 
quested.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
reduction  should  be  $51,955,000.  Thus, 
the  amount  authorized  for  Army  re¬ 
search  and  development  is  $1,345,045,000. 

NAVY 

The  House  reduced  $121,500,000  from 
the  amount  requested  for  Navy  research 
and  development.  The  Senate  reduced 
the  amount  requested  by  $43, 530,009/! 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  reduptifm 
should  be  $72,940,000.  Thus,  the  amount 
authorized  for  Navy  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  is  $1,378,060,000.  / 

AIR  FORCE  / 

The  House  reduced  $157  million  from 
the  amount  requested,  ancDthen  added 
on  $52  million  for  the  folk/v-on  bomber 
and  $40  million  for  Ahe  improved 
manned  interceptor,  for  a  net  reduction 
of  $65  million.  The  Senate  reduced  the 
Air  Force  research  /nd  development  by 
$96,150,000,  and  specified  that  $70  mil¬ 
lion  of  that  redaction  should  be  taken 
from  the  mobijjf  medium  range  ballistic 
missile — MMRBM — program.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  action  contemplated  that  the  $40 
million  refraining  for  the  MMRBM 
should  be/applied  to  “the  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  stellar  inertial  guid¬ 
ance  s/stem.” 

TJ*e  Senate  added  the  $52  million  for 
the  follow-on  bomber,  specifying  that 
‘/he  additional  amount  provided  was 


available  only  for  this  purpose,”  but  de¬ 
leted  $40  million  for  the  improved 
manned  interceptor.  The  House  recedes 
on  the  $40  million  for  the  manned  in¬ 
terceptor  and  agrees  to  accept  the  limited 
authoi’ity  for  the  follow-on  bomber. 

The  net  reduction  to  Air  Force  re¬ 
search  and  development  made  by  the 
Senate  is  $44,150,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  net  reduction  should  be 
$65  million.  Thus,  the  amount  author¬ 
ized  for  the  Air  Force  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  $3,140  million. 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  House  reduced  $22  million  from 
the  amount  requested  for  research  and 
development  by  the  defense  agencies. 
The  Senate  reduced  $15,570,000  from  the 
amount  requested.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  reduction  should  be  $18,785,000. 
Thus  $400,215,000  is  authorized  for  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  defense 
agencies. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  agreed  with  the 
\House  that  there  should  be  $52  million 
added  to  the  bill  for  the  follow-on  bomb- 
eX  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  put/ 
thiXlanguage  in  its  version  of  the  bi)c 
This\s  how  the  bill  will  now  read:  / 

For  Af  Air  Force,  $3,160,850,000,  of  jmich 
amount  $62,000,000  is  available  only  /or  de- 
velopmenNof  advanced  manned  Strategic 
aircraft.  \  / 

The  House^fcill  did  not  haVe  this  spe¬ 
cific  language'but  the  House  conferees 
were  glad  to  agAe  with  txe  Senate  that 
this  specific  allAatiojr  of  authority 
should  be  made  right  A\  the  fact  of  the 

bill.  yc 

I  would  like  to  pomtSout  also  that  the 
House  and  Senate/Conferres  found  them¬ 
selves  in  agreement  withVespect  to  the 
mobile  mediunr  range  ballistic  missile — 
called  the  MMRBM.  The  Hovse  had  cut 
this  by  $35/million.  The  Serarte  cut  it 
another  $65  million  for  a  total,  of  $70 
■  million/The  Senate  also  stateckin  its 
repory'-as  I  have  mentioned  before — 
that  Ahe  remaining  $40  million  inVe- 
sea/ch  and  development  funds  should \e 
applied  to  “the  continued  development 
At  the  stellar  inertial  guidance  system.” 

f  CONCLUSION 

Now,  let  me  summarize  briefly.  When 
we  went  into  conference  on  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  of 
about  $125  million.  We  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
and  sound  agreement  that  the  House 
should  recede  with  respect  to  $61.8  mil¬ 
lion  and  the  Senate  should  recede  with 
respect  to  $63.5  million. 

Now,  if  we  had  accepted  the  Senate 
on  the  bill,  the  bill  would  be  over  $63 
million  larger  than  as  it  came  out  of 
conference  and  as  it  is  before  you  today. 

I  think  the  House  conferees  did  a  good 
job  in  saving  this  $63.5  million"*and  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  tighter,  sounder  one 
than  we  had  before.  *  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  statement  and 
I  urge  that  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9637  be  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  FORD.  I  voted  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  when  it  was  approved  by  thA 
House  several  weeks  ago.  7 

I  was  concerned  at  that  time  with  sTme 
of  the  reductions  in  research  and yfevel- 
opment.  A 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is/a  better 
investment  to  put ‘more  money  into  re¬ 
search  and  development  thjm  it  is,  for 
example,  an  oversupply  of/personnel  in 
certain  categories  at  thejpresent  time. 

I  note,  according  to  Ahe  version  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  read,  there 
has  been  the  net  effpc t  of  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  /effected  by  the  con¬ 
ference  report  tj/an  that  in  the  basic 
authorization  bjlf  that  passed  the  House. 
In  this  respec A I  approve  of  this  action. 
I  favor  a  greater  leeway  or  even  a  greater 
possibility  A  appropriations  for  research 
and  development. 

I  wonner  if  the  chairman  is  concerned 
abouWthese  reductions  in  the  research 
and  /development  area? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  it.  For  that  reason,  I  feel 
/hat  the  bill  is  a  better  bill  than  it  was 
when  it  left  the  House. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  is  the  chairman’s  reaction 
to  the  action  taken  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  MMRBM? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  position  that  the  Senate  took  with 
reference  to  that  matter.  The  sum  of 
$40  million  is  still  available  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  system  of  the  MMRBM.  We  cut  it 
down  by  $35  million  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  cut  it  $70  million.  We  agreed  to 
the  Senate  reduction  of  $70  million.  We 
still  have  $40  million  for  the  guidance 
system  in  research  and  development. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  net  effect  of  that  may 
well  be — as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  knows — that  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  procurement  of  the  MMRBM, 
other  than  for  the  stellar  inertial  guid¬ 
ance  system,  may  well  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  completely. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  may  be  correct  for 
programs  outside  of  the  guidance  system 
phase  of  the  research. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  somewhat  apprehen¬ 
sive  about  that  action,  inasmuch  as  we 
Rave  had  testimony  from  General  Taylor, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  also  from 
General  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Borce  and  other  members  of  the 
ChiefsNindicating  their  strong  support 
for  the  MMRBM. 

RelativAto  that  testimony  what  is  the 
comment  oi\he  gentleman? 

Mr.  VINSuif.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  say  thatN  consider  the  conference 
action  to  be  soumi. 

Mr.  PRICE.  MrSSpeaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois.  \ 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  hke  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  itfichigan  that 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from\wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  is  one  of  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  members,  reduced  the  aphropria- 
tion  for  MMRBM  by  $100  million  last 
year.  A. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  action  taken  last  ylsar 
did  not  result  in  the  cancellation  of  tfte 
procurement  program.  There  had  beem 
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4.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Metcalf  inserted  a  series  of  articles  analyzing  th/ 

erectric-power  situation  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  pp.  4626-31 

5.  MONOPOLIES.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  testimony  favoring  S.  1815  and  Sy/1935,  to 

make  Se>£.  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  part  of  the  anti-trust  lava/  pp. 

4632-6 

HOUSE 

6.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.\Rep.  Harsha  spoke  in  favor  of  a  Federal  em^Loyees*  pay  raise. 

pp.  4689 

Rep.  Udall  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  American  Bar/Association  reaffirm¬ 
ing  its  support  ofVederal  salary  legislation,  pp.  4705-8 

7.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  8070,  to  establish  a  Public  Land  Law 

Review  Commission.  pp,\4690-7Q3 

8.  FOREST  SERVICE.  Rep.  Morris,  commended  a  meeting  between  Forest  Service  Chief 

Cliff  and  National  Park  Service  Director  Har^zog,  calling  it  the  "beginning  of 
a  new  day  in  Forest  Service-PAfk  Service  cooperative  effort,"  and  mentioned 
the  joint  efforts  of  Secretaries  Freeman  ^nd  Udall  to  further  cooperation 
between  the  two  agencies,  pp.  47Q4-5 


9.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Alger  inserted  a  "de* 
4709-11 


.iptive  analysis"  of  the  tax  bill.  pp. 


10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Bennett  stated  tbat,\with  another  pi arf3 having  been  shot 

down  over  East  Germany,  he  believed  now  would  be  "an  excellent  time  to  give 
notice  that  America  will  sell/ho  more  wheat\nor  extend  any  trade  opportunities 
between  our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Empire."  X  4715 

11.  RECREATION.  The  Committee/on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  with  amend¬ 

ment  H,  R.  3194,  to  authorize  Interior  to  make  waher  available  for  a  permanent 
pool  for  recreation  purposes  at  Coclviti  Reservoir, \olorado  River  Storage 
project  (H.  Rept.  12,32).  p.  4722 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

12.  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Hartke  including  an  article  describing 

"the  way  in  wfiich  product  quality  often  deteriorates  in  the\bsence  of  legis¬ 
lation  such/as  that  the  quality  stabilization  bill  proposes.’X.p.  A1219 

13.  OPINION  P0LL.  Rep.  Derwinski  inserted  an  opinion  poll  which  incites  questions 

on  Government  spending,  farm  programs,  foreign  aid,  and  a  Federal  employees* 
pay  raise,  pp.  Ai.222-3 


14.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Rep.  Derwfnski  inserted  an  editorial  stating  that  USDA  would 

gain  "tremendous  power  over  all  areas  of  farming"  by  the  passage  of  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  p.  AI240 

Rep.  Dole  inserted  a  comparison  of  the  Purcell  wheat  bill  (H.  R.  9780)  with 
the  Cooley  cotton  and  wheat  bill  (H.  R.  6198).  pp.  A1223-4 


1964. 
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Questionnaire  results 


/ 


APPENDIX 


A1223/ 


1.  Should  th^>resldential  electoral  college  be  changed? . . . 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  support  a  free  Cuban  govemment-in-exile? 

3.  Should  Government  spending  be  cut  to  compensate  lor  any  Federal  tax  reduction?.. 

4.  Do  you  favor  nodical  care  for  the  aged  by — 

(a)  Increasinc  socil  security  taxes  to  finance  such  care? . . . . 

(b)  ExpandinVpresent  Federal-State  (Kerr-Mills)  legislation? _ _ _ 

(c)  Or  do  you  rSyor  private,  voluntary  medical  plans  with  no  Federal  involvement?... 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  loreign  aid  spending  should  be 

(a)  Reduced  subs\ntially? 

(b)  Increased?. 

(cj  Expanded  in  LatHi  America? 

(d)  Approved  to  counttjes  with  Communist  governments? 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  intematwuial  Communist  conspiracy  is  a  threat  to  the  internal  security 

of  the  United  States? 

7.  Which  of  the  following  farm  programs  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Rigid  controls  and  quotaSmn  individual  production,  mandatory  land  retirement— 

a  strictly  regulated  farm\conomy? _ 

(b)  Moderate  and  flexible  prieflk  supports,  voluntary  large-scale  land  retirement — a 

gradual  withdrawal  of  Government  from  the  farm  economy? _ 

8.  Do  you  favor  Federal  civil  rights  legislation — 

(a)  To  protect  the  right  to  vote?. .. 

(b)  To  enforce  school  integration?.. 

(c)  To  give  permanent  status  to  the  CivlV  Rights  Commission? 

(d)  To  use  the  interstate  commerce  clause  fli^the  Constitution  to  enforce  access  to  public 

accommodations? 

9.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  United  Nations  effective 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  funds  for — 

(a)  Eublic  elementary  and  high  school  construction? 

(b)  Public  elementary  and  high  school  teachers’ Salaries? 

(c)  Aid  to  private  elementary  and  high  schools?. 

11.  Do  you  favor  congressional  approval  of  $195,000,000  for  t!\ civil  defense  shelter  program?.  __ 

12.  Should  the  United  States  giant  diplomatic  recognition  tolied  China? 

13.  Do  you  believe  Congress  has  delegated  too  much  authority  t<*ghe  President  and  his  executive 

agencies? - — . . . . . . 

14.  Do  you  favor  salary  increases  for - 

(a)  Federal  employees,  Members  of  Congress,  and  Federal  J^lges? 

(b)  Only  Federal  employees? _ 

(c)  Only  Members  of  Congress  and  Federal  judges? _ 

(d)  None? . . . . . . . 


Percent 


Yes 

No 

No 

opin¬ 

ion 

65 

21 

14 

45 

44 

11 

92 

4 

4 

29 

65 

6 

26 

58 

16 

78 

17 

5 

88 

9 

3 

4 

93 

3 

35 

53 

12 

2 

94 

4 

85 

11 

4 

6 

86 

8 

91 

3 

6 

87 

10 

3 

28 

64 

8 

31 

51 

18 

27 

60 

13 

42 

51 

39 

59 
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20 

77 
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18 

79. 
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19 
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14 

6 

58 
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10 

56 

20 
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57 

23 
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68 

23 

51 
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New  York  Times  Urges  Congress  To  Take 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Report  As  a 
Guide  to  Economic  Policy 


the  President’s  l^cono: 
most  intelligen 
Both  the  majorit; 
happily  free  of  hjj 
they  offer  concij 


Report,  is  one  of  its 
thoughtful  efforts, 
'nd  minority  views  are 
bolic  cliches.  Instead, 
cliques  that  reveal  a 
modern  economic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
March  7  editornal  entitled  “Light  on  they 
Economy,”  the  New  York  Times  take 
note  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Jojnt 
Economic  Committee  released  Marjm  2 
and  calls  it  one  of  its  most  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  efforts.  Pointing  out 
that  both  the  majority  and /minority 
views  are  happily  free  of  /hyperbolic 
cliches  the  Times  says  thag  both  sides 
have  done  their  economic  homework, 
with  the  minority  offering  alternative 
solutions  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
balanc.e  of  payments,  jmverty,  and  unem¬ 
ployment. 

As  the  senior  nyfiority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  hastily  second  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Times  that  legislative  de¬ 
bate  and  decisions  on  economic  policy 
will  be  enhanced  if  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  gets  Jlie  attention  it  deserves  from 
Congress 

Undar  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  oaitorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
in  yfe  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Light  on  the  Economy 
'Congress  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
hio  legislative  powers.  But  its  members  have 
conscientiously  sought  to  educate  themselves 
and  the  Nation  on  the  problems  confronting 
the  economy.  Its  latest  study,  a  review  of 


thorough  acceptance 
theory. 

The  Demo6ratic  majoriVr  generally  sup¬ 
ports  the  s/rnulative  policiekof  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  JHowever,  it  calls  fonrnore  stress  on 
international  cooperation  in  euciinating  the 
U.S.  b/iance -of -payments  deficitNand  for  the 
maintenance  of  monetary  expansiVi  as  long 
as  There  is  no  clear  threat  of  inflation.  It 
So  points  out  that  the  passage  of  l\x  cuts 
Joes  not  lessen  the  need  for  basic  refonps  of 
'the  tax  structure. 

The  minority  offers  alternative  solutii 
to  the  problems  posed  by  the  balance  of  pa; 
ments,  poverty  and  unemployment.  Senator' 
Javits  adds  a  series  of  new  proposals  to  en¬ 
list  private  enterprise  in  the  fight  against 
poverty. 

This  report  makes  clear  that  both  sides 
have  done  their  economic  homework.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers,  but 
they  make  a  contribution  by  shedding  light 
on  the  problems  and  by  their  clear-cut  state¬ 
ments  of  differing  viewpoints  on  how  to  solve 
them.  Legislative  debate  and  decisions  on 
economic  policy  will  be  enhanced  if  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  gets  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  Congress. 


What  Policy  in  Vietnam? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

. Tuesday ,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 


/ 

from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  February 
20,  1964: 

Straight  Answer  Needed — What  Is  PoyfcY  in 
Vietnam? 

When  an  official  with  the  prestig&  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat,  /I  Montana, 
speaks  on  foreign  policy  it  mu&r be  assumed 
he  represents  the  administration  or  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  public  reaction  to  a  raaflicy  matter  the 
administration  does  not  /Pish  to  offer  it¬ 
self. 

Senator  Mansfield  h/^ publicly  urged  sup¬ 
port  for  the  French  Proposal  to  neutralize 
southeast  Asia;  spokgagainst  military  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  United  States  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  said  thg  national  interest  requires 
no  further  oomniitment  in  that  area. 

His  proposals  gain  weight  as  policy  state¬ 
ments  because  President  Johnson  also  has 
said  he  wilylisten  with  sympathy  to  French 
proposals  /i  neutrality  for  southeast  Asia. 

The  picture,  however,  gets  cloudy  fast. 
The  President  also  has  said  we  will  not  with- 
drav/ffrom  southeast  Asia,  “because  we  are 
nol/willing  to  yield  that  part  of  the  world 
*  communism.”  In  Saigon,  Am¬ 
bassador  Lodge  has  predicted  a  long  and 
/continuing  struggle. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  mean¬ 
while  has  been  ordered  to  make  his  second 
visit  to  Saigon  to  survey  the  anti-Commu- 
nist  operation  and  possibly  recommend 
changes  in  our  policy  there. 

Obviously  the  United  States  is  planning 
a  major  policy  change  toward  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  but  the  official  word  hasn’t 
reached  all  the  troops  yet. 

If  the  United  States  withdraws  its  sup¬ 
port  to  soldiers  of  free  South  Vietnam,  or 
if  it  neutralizes  the  area,  Peiping  will  win  its 
first  major  victory  in  the  lukewarm  war. 

More  is  at  stake  than  the  freedom  of  14 
million  persons  in  South  Vietnam.  Red 
China  must  prove  to  other  communistic  na¬ 
tions  that  its  hard  line  against  democracy 
is  a  winning  one,  further  discrediting  the 
current  soft  sales  pitch  used  by  Russia.  The 
loss  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  beginning  would 
be  the  loss  of  freedom  for  240  million  per¬ 
sons  in  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Neutralization?  Nobody  can  be  naive 
enough  to  believe  it  is  anything  but  a  hunt¬ 
ing  license  for  Communist  guerrillas.  An 
international  conference,  with  Chinese  Reds 
participating,  set  the  true  neutrality  of  Laos. 
Yet  Communist  guerrillas  still  are  waging  a 
war  in  Laos  and  apparently  winning. 

The  last  thing  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  do  is  back  down  from  its  policy  of  giving 
technical  assistance,  instruction  and  mate¬ 
riel  to  free  nations  defending  themselves 
from  Communist  attacks. 

Instead  of  trial  balloons,  the  public  is  en- 
tled  to  a  straightforward  statement  of  U.S. 
pokey  in  southeast  Asia  as  well  as  hard  facts 
on  Bow  the  battle  for  freedom  is  going. 


Wheat  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
passed  a  wheat-cotton  bill  on  Friday, 
March  6.  I  have  had  many  inquiries 
as  to  differences  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  Purcell  bill  which  is  still  pending 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  Purcell  bill  was  forwarded  from  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  to  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  without  recom¬ 
mendation. 

A  brief  summary  follows: 


A1224 
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Provisions 


House  bill  (H.R.  9780),  known  as  Purcell  bill,  pending  H.R.  0196,  known  as  Cooley  cotton  bill,  as  amended  by 
now  before  House  Agriculture  Committee,  without  Senate  to  include  wheat 

recommendation 


1.  Years  applicable 


2.  Support  level 


3.  Repeal  authority  to  set  price  supports  from  75  to 

90  percent  of  parity  in  the  event  that  marketing 
quotas  are  not  proclaimed. 

4.  CCC  sales  price - - - 

5.  Eligibility  for  price  support - - - 

6.  Marketing  quotas _ _ _ _ 


7.  National  allotment - - - - 

8.  Million-acre  reserve  for  additional  allotments 

subtracted  from  49,500,000-acre  allotment. 

9.  Anfuso  amendment  (history  loss) _ _ _ 

10.  Storage  of  wheat  under  bond  to  avoid  loss  of 

history  under  Anfuso  amendment. 

11.  Acreage  diversion _ _ 


12.  Transfer  of  allotments  allowed  in  event  of  natural 
disasters. 


2  year's  without  marketing  quotas  (1904  marketing  quotas 
tinned  down  in  referendum  May  21,  1963,  and  bill  sus¬ 
pends  marketing  quotas  in  1965).  Mandatory  program 
thereafter. 

For  1964  crop:  $1.30  loan,  25-eent  export  certificate  on 
500,000,000  bushels:  70-cent  domestic  certificate.  For 
1905  crop:  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  domestic  supports; 
0  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  loan  and  export  certificate. 

No...  . . . . 


105  percent  of  support  price  on  noncertificate  wheat  (or 
$1.30)  plus  carrying  charges. 

Contingent  on  compliance  with  wheat  allotment  and 
diversion. 

No;  farmers  turned  down  in  1964  and  bill  suspends  in  1965.. 
Marketing  quotas  in  effect  for  1966  and  subsequent 
years. 

For  1964  crop:  49,500,000  acres.  For  1965  crop:  Not  less 
than  49,500,000  acres. 

No _ _ _ _ _ - . 

Suspended  for  1965  crop.  In  effect  for  1964  and  1966  and 
subsequent  crops. 

No _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Yes;  equal  to  difference  between  55,000,000  acres  and  na¬ 
tional  allotment  in  1964  and  1965.  Additional  diversion 
allowed  up  to  30  percent  of  allotment  or  15  acres.  Rate 
of  diversion  at  20  percent  of  normal  yield  times  noneerti- 
fieate  loan  price.  Diversion  contracts  for  1  year.  Di¬ 
verted  acreage  devoted  to  conserving  uses  or  oilseed 
crops  at  lower  rate. 

No _ , . . . . . . . 


Same. 


For  1964  and  1965  crops:  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  do¬ 
mestic  supports;  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  on  loan  and 
export  certificate.  (Note. — Legislative  history  in  Senate 
indicates  a  70-cent  domestic  certificate  and  a  25-cent  ex¬ 
port  certificate  on  the  1964  crop.) 

Yes. 


Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Yes. 

Same. 

Yes;  applicable  only  to  1965  and  subsequent  years. 
Same. 


Yes. 


How  HEW  Helps  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  appeared  on  March 
5  in  the  Walden,  N.Y.,  Citizen  Herald,  in 
my  district. 

This  article  brings  up  the  silly  side  of 
big  Government.  It  would  be  quite  funny 
if  it  were  not  so  depressing'.  After  all, 
the  jokes  are  all  well  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  Maybe  this  is  a 
rather  high  price  for  humor. 

The  article  follows: 

How  HEW  Helps  Us 

When  the  Federal  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  organized  the 
American  people  were  assured  it  was  to  he  a 
vital  arm  of  Government,  deeply  concealed 
with  grave  problems  within  the  field /of  its 
jurisdiction.  / 

Undoubtedly  it  has  addressed  itsejf  to  such 
problems,  but  it  also  has  built  up  /  bureauc¬ 
racy  that  has  had  plenty  of  tiofe  and  tax¬ 
payer  money  to  indulge  in  some  of  the  most 
ridiculous  frivols  in  America*!  Government. 

For  example,  if  one  isn’t >nep  to  watching 
a  football  game  with  a  practiced  eye,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Boucation,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  will  step  in  to  present  any  possible  em¬ 
barrassment.  HEW  Was  a  pamphlet,  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  freest  charge,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  this  vita/  subject.  It  is  entitled: 
“How  to  Watch  aLFootball  Game.” 

Are  you  having  trouble  bowling?  Maybe 
you’re  bafflecyny  the  mysteries  of  the  score 
sheet.  If  s/  your  worries  are  over;  HEW 
will  provide  you  free  with  an  unabridged 
edition  o/“Bowling  Scoring.” 

And  /hat  about  roller  skating?  Don’t  just 
put  on  skates  and  head  for  the  nearest 
sidewalk.  First  write  to  good  old  HEW  and 
get/your  copy  of  a  free  pamphlet  on  how  to 
rgfiler  skate.  Better  get  one;  you’ve  been 
^paying  for  it. 


The  game  of  bridge  apparently  ha/  come 
into  the  scope  of  health,  education/ Dr  wel¬ 
fare,  for  HEWJias  written  a  pamphlet,  yours 
for  the  asking  Aon  Jtow  to  i  play  h/dge. 

Not  oblivious  to  the  problem/of  the  lone¬ 
some  male,  HEWNhas  compi/d  prolific  in¬ 
formation  on  girl  Nwatchin/  into  a  handy 
manual.  Under  the  rttle,  ^Directory  of  Girls, 
Category  18,”  labeled'VTne  Untouchables,” 
this  definition  by  He/E  should  prove  in¬ 
teresting:  “The  girls  t/atHaave  a  tendency  to 
cry  easily  or  have  chronic  complaints  or  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  nervous/no, st  of  me  time  are  the 
emotionals.”  /  \ 

Under  classification  19,  “TheSlJnmention- 
ables”  are  defined  as  follows:  “Ttoe  unmen¬ 
tionables  ar/not  in  the  watchablX  category 
because  thpy  are  generally  those  girls  out  of 
the  past /and  you  don’t  mention  tlWn  to 
the  wife/or  current  date.”  \ 

Th earn  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how  Vie 
Federal  Department  of  Health,  EducatitX 
ancr  Welfare  is  spending  your  money  in  it^ 
massive  program  to  improve  the  health,  the 
/ducation  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson’s  handling  of  the  explosive  Cu¬ 
ban  crisis  has  been  exemplary,  as  an 
editorial  in  the  March  2  issue  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American  pointed 
out.  He  has  met  provocation  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  strength. 

Panama  Policy 

President  Johnson  displayed  a  combination 
of  fairness  and  firmness  in  outlining,  at 
his  press  conference  Saturday,  the  admin¬ 
istration  policy  toward  Panama. 

The  President  emphasized  what  he  had 
said  before — that  we  are  prepared  to  talk 


with  Panama  anywhere,  any  time,  any  place, 
but  we  will  not  commit  ourselves  in  advance 
to  any  action  or  pledge,  such  as  specific 
changes  in  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  treaty  which  dates  from  1903  needs  review 
in  1964.  If  Panama  acts  to  restore  diplomat¬ 
ic  relations  which  it  broke  off  in  petulance 
and  because  of  political  expediency,  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  talk  but  it  is  not 
willing  to  negotiate  under  the  gun. 

The  President’s  attitude  was  calm  and 
reasonable.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
Panama  will  follow  suit? 


Christian  Science  Monitor  Praises  Repub¬ 
lican  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

\  HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

\  OF  MISSOURI 

INSTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\^Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  26^fftepublican  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 
lengthy  statement  analyzing  poverty  in 
America  and  offering  seven  suggestions 
for  dealing  with\t.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  in  its  Marclr\2  issue  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  took  note  of  our  pro¬ 
posals  and  praisecN  them  as  “useful 
touchstones  for  any  poverty  program.” 
The  Monitor  also  praise^,  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  minoriev  for  “launch¬ 
ing  suggestions  instead  ofNJust  hurling 
the  darts  of  criticism.”  \ 

Under  unanimous  consent, \t  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  tins  point: 

Republicans  Versus  Poverty  \ 

With  President  Johnson’s  message  ornoov- 
erty  coming  soon,  the  Republicans  are  Not 
just  crying  politics  but  offering  an  aniu 
poverty  program  of  their  own.  \ 

This  is  aU  to  the  good.  As  legal  historian 
Mark  De  Wolfe  Howe  wryly  said  the  other 
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pie.  The  forbidden  raising  of  the  American 
vflag  at  Balboa  High  School  by  thoughtless 
youngsters  egged  on  by  jingoistic  parents  is 
bVt  one  of  many  instances  of  the  colonial 
mentality. 

ItNseems  clear  enough  that  Communists 
and  Oestroists  fanned  the  fires  of  violence 
once  the  clash  began  last  month,  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  fire  was  lit  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Nortoan  one  ignore  the  role  of  Pana¬ 
ma’s  rightwing  oligarchy.  This  ruthless, 
often  corrup\  ruling  clique — a  few  dozen 
families  who  maintain  an  iron  grip  on  the 
country  and  ow\  50  percent  of  the  tillable 
land — has  long  soWht  to  magnify  conflicts 
between  the  Uniteoy States  and  Panama  in 
order  to  divert  the  Nople  of  Panama  from 
acting  to  correct  the 'miserable  conditions 
that  keep  them  chained  na  desperate  poverty. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  had  improved  measur¬ 
ably  under  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken¬ 
nedy,  but  in  the  absence  o\  more  basic 
revisions  of  U.S.  policies,  tension  began  to 
build  up  anew  last  year.  Our  Ambassador, 
James  S.  Farland,  appointed  by  Mfc  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  retained  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  urgently 
notified  the  State  Department  in  the  spring 
of  1963  that  anti-United  States  sentiment 
was  on  the  rise  and  that  pro-Castro  foroes 
stood  ready  to  exploit  any  incident  that, 
might  develop.  Farland,  who  was  immensely' 
popular  with  the  Panamanians  because  he 
treated  them  as  human  beings,  resigned  last 
August,  reportedly  because  he  had  received 
no  reply  to  his  dispatches  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  because  of  differences  over 
U.S.  economic  aid  policies.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  the  Department  did  not  reply 
to  his  warnings;  it  seems  equally  unbeliev¬ 
able  that,  as  the  New  York  Times  reported, 
Farland,  after  resigning,  hung  around 
Washington  for  a  month  for  the  customary 
“debriefing”  but  was  not  questioned  by  De¬ 
partment  officials  about  the  mounting  ten¬ 
sions  in  Panama. 

When  the  crisis  came,  President  Johnson 
handled  it  well.  His  first  concern  was  to 
stop  the  violence,  which  resulted  in  21  killed 
and  463  wounded,  and  he  successfully  con¬ 
veyed  that  urgent  need  to  Panama  President 
Roberto  Chiari  by  telephone.  Mr.  Johnson 
then  dispatched  a  high-level  mission  to 
Panama  to  negotiate  a  truce  and  discuss  a 
settlement.  Peace  was  restored  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  both  countries  add  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Commission  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  however,  resolved/ 
none  of  the  conflicts  and  met  none  of  tb 
grievances  of  Panama.  Both  sides  agreed 
try  to  achieve  a  lasting  settlement,  but^the 
United  States  stubbornly  balked  at  Panama’s 
insistence  on  revision  of  60-year-old/treaty. 
We  believe  that  no  agreement  can/ endure, 
and  provide  self-respect  for  botlycountries, 
that  does  not  grant  Panama  a/  significant 
measure  of  partnership  in  control  of  the 
canal.  We  agree  heartily  wittr  the  judgment 
of  former  President  Eisenhcaver’s  brother.  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  long  a/student  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  Panama,  that/the  United  States 
should  negotiate  an  agreement  for  “joint 
United  States-PananA  management,”  for 
which  we  would  “ti/m  Panamanian  person¬ 
nel  gradually.” 

The  blood-and/thunder  outcries  to  “stand 
firm”  and  "yield  nothing”  that  come  from 
characters  like  Senators  Barry  Goldwater 
and  Everetd'T>irksen  strike  us  as  dangerous, 
self-defeatmg,  and  immoral.  Far  sounder 
was  this  /ounsel  to  the  country  from  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield:  “We  are 
a  great  and  powerful  Nation,  but  we  are  not 
a  Nsreion  of  bullies.  It  is  not  for  us  alone 
to/establish  who  is  right  or  wrong  in  this 
rfcident.” 


New  Policy  on  Trade  With  Communist 
Bloc  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  there  were  press  reports  that 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  intends 
to  adopt  a  new  policy  statement  on  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  to  in  effect 
urge  a  weakening  of  existing  trade  curbs 
with  Red  nations. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  very  ill-ad¬ 
vised  move  and  have  written  Mr.  Edwin 
Neilan,  president  of  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  express  my  opposition. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Chamber: 

March  9,  1964. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Neilan, 

^ President ,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

7 ashington ,  D.C. 

)ear  Mr.  Neilan: According  to  rece/ft  press 
reports,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
its  annual  meeting  April  29,  1964  is  plan¬ 
ning  wi urge  adoption  of  a  new  policy  calling 
for  a  loosening  of  trade  curb/' with  Russia 
and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  Jfi lat  responsible 
chamber  lexers  would  try  to  foist  on  their 
members  thiNpolicy  baired  on  the  anemic 
arguments  often  used  /a  justify  weakening 
this  Nation’s  cobtroly  on  East-West  trade. 
These  arguments  a  genteel  way  of  say¬ 
ing  “Let’s  grab  ouiAhare  of  the  profits. 

No  American  businessman  could  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  let  Kremlin  leaders  breathe  easier 
than  to  advooate  bailing,  out  a  floundering 
Soviet  economy  through  \rade,  and  I  want 
to  register /my  most  emphatic  objections  to 
this  prop/sed  chamber  of  commerce  move. 

It  is  Reported  that  the  poli&y  proposal  is 
based /m  part  on  the  argumentvtbat  if  we 
loose/1  our  trade  controls  with  Russia  and 
go  sflong  with  the  wishes  of  West  Europeans, 
wy  can  more  easily  persuade  the  allies  to 
lghten  up  on  some  of  their  trade,  say^with 
'Cuba.  ■ 

As  a  close  observer  of  East-West  trade  'tor 
a  number  of  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  my  view  this  argument  is  completely  with¬ 
out  merit.  The  entire  history  of  COCOM 
(the  free  world  machinery  set  up  to  co¬ 
ordinate  strategic  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc)  shows  that  the  COCOM  countries  have 
made  few  concessions  to  the  United  States  in 
return  for  our  concessions.  It  has  been  a 
one-way  street.  We  have  always  given  in 
for  the  sake  of  “harmony  among  allies” 
while  the  list  of  strategic  goods  barred  from 
sale  to  the  Communists  get  smaller  and 
smaller. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  even  more  hap¬ 
less  backsliding  by  the  United  States  now 
would  persuade  the  Allies  to  cut  back  their 
trade  with  Castro  or  any  other  Communist. 
On  the  contrary,  every  U.S.  concession  is 
used  as  a  pretext  to  get  still  more  Red  busi¬ 
ness.  Certain  of  our  Allies  apparently  be¬ 
lieve  a  fat  Communist  is  less  dangerous — a 
palpable  fallacy — and  our  attempts  to  be 
“conciliatory”  will  be  a  futile  gesture. 

As  if  our  COCOM  experiences  were  not  con¬ 
vincing  enough,  U.S.  wheat  sales  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  European  satellites  have  jar¬ 
ringly  demonstrated  that  every  feint  we  make 
toward  relaxed  trade  simply  brings  a  new 


avalanche  of  European  business  deals  yith 
Communists  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

In  my  view,  current  trade  curbs,  although 
not  as  effective  as  many  would  lik?  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  situation  that 
would  exist  without  steady  XSS.  pressure 
for  tighter  curbs.  U.S.  pressure/halfhearted 
though  it  may  be  after  the  huge  grain  sales 
and  other  transactions  with  /he  Soviets,  has 
unquestionably  been  a  majUT  factor  in  limit¬ 
ing  Allied  trade  with  the  Red  bloc  to  a  minor 
4  to  5  percent  of  total  Free  World  exports,  and 
thus  limiting  Red  infl/ence  in  the  councils 
of  Europe. 

In  the  Allied  min6,  East-West  trade  is  an 
indivisible  wholeVaeals  for  grain  and  buses 
are  equally  permissible,  despite  the  U.S.  ad¬ 
ministration’s  doomed  attempts  to  split  the 
two.  The  nrc>re  consistently  the  United 
States  stands  against  permissive  trade,  the 
more  effective  our  attempts  to  limit  Allied 
trade  wilrbe. 

Nexty/the  Chamber  policy  is  reportedly 
basetDon  reasoning  that  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot 
be  mushed  by  American  reluctance  to  trade, 
so/tfhy  not  trade? 

iere  have  been  to  my  knowledge  no  claim 
'hat  West  trade  controls  will  “crush”  the 
U.S.S.R.  Such  arguments  are  attempts 
merely  to  muddy  the  waters.  The  U.S.S.R. 
probably  can  continue  along  without  col¬ 
lapse  at  a  reduced  growth  rate  without  ex¬ 
panded  Western  trade.  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  hope  to 
modernize  rapidly  and  to  advance  ambitious 
growth  plans  without  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  financial,  technical,  or  commercial 
boosts.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  desperately  seeking 
long-term  credits,  agricultural  commodities, 
chemical  machinery,  and  technical  data  from 
the  West.  Without  Western  trade,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  planners  cannot  make  good  their  boosts 
to  overtake  and  bury  western  society.  Yet 
the  Chamber  apparently  wants  to  expand 
this  very  trade. 

Evidence  indicates  that  unsolved  Soviet 
economic  problems,  not  good  will  toward 
men,  have  actually  forced  so-called  “peace¬ 
ful  coexistence”  on  Kremlin  leaders.  For 
example,  Nikolai  Podgorny,  a  top  Central 
Committee  official,  stated  March  3,  1964,  that 
the  Soviet  Union’s  hopes  for  raising  its  liv¬ 
ing  standard  would  be  doomed  if  its  “peace¬ 
ful  coexistence”  policies  collapsed.  I  am  at 
a  loss  as  to  why  the  chamber  of  commerce 
proposes  to  bail  the  Kremlin  out,  and  thereby 
make  the  Soviets  less  “peaceful.” 

The  West  can  afford  to  ignore  East-West 
trade.  Generally  only  a  few  industries 
benefit  here  and  there  in  the  free  world. 
The  economic  health  of  West  European  coun¬ 
tries  or,  for  that  matter,  our  own,  does  not 
lepend  on  profits  from  the  Reds. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
saV  that  much  -of  the  fate  of  future  Soviet 
economic  development  rests  on  what  the 
Kremlin  can  beg,  borrow,  buy,  or  steal  from 
the  WeS 

Also,  the  plain  fact  is  that  Russia  doesn’t 
have  the  bash  to  greatly  expand  trade  with 
the  West.  (Only  long-term  credits  can  allow 
significant  increases,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  even  theVmost  dewey-eyed  “detents” 
advocates  could\favor  this  sort  of  invest¬ 
ment  on  a  society  dedicated  to  our 
obliteration. 

Thirdly,  the  charitper’s  proposed  policy 
implies  that  the  lure-,  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  could  indd<?e  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  other  agreements  this  country 
seeks,  and  that  trade  thus  could  be  a  poli¬ 
tical  tool  for  the  West. 

The  only  agreement  worth  its  salt  with 
the  Soviets,  as  I  am  sure  you  agree,  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  decision  to  call  off  its  obsessive  cam¬ 
paign  of  worldwide  subversion,  guerrilla  sup¬ 
port,  and  troublemaking.  If  trade  conces¬ 
sions  could  basically  alter  Soviet  aspirations 
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to  dominate  the  world,  it  could  be  helpful  to 
consider  such  a  course  of  action.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  \ho  we  ver,  concessions  do  nothing  of 
the  sort\  They  simply  reinforce  the  party 
machine’sWill  and  economic  means  to  even¬ 
tually  overthrow  the  West. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  believe  that 
relaxed  East-West  trade  can  only  harm,  and 
not  help,  the  ifcelfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  iSwould  therefore  urgently 
recommend  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
reconsider  its  policy  fh  this  regard. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy 
of  remarks  I  made  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  February  ID,  1964,  regarding 
fallacies  involved  in  relaxing  East-West  trade 
controls,  upon  which  the  administration  has 
based  its  weakening  stand  toward  allout 
trade  and  credit  with  Communist  enemy 
nations.  \ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glenard  P.  Lipscom^, 

Member  of  Congress. 


March  10 


pensate  for  that  and  protect  domestic  mills 
against  competition  from  synthetics,  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  the  mills  is  proposed.  But  if  cotton 
can  be  protected  against  synthetics,  why  not 
protect  leather  producers  against  the  new 
plastics,  steel  producers  against  aluminum? 

The  cotton  subsidy  bill  and  the  wheat  bill 
were  paired  together  for  political  purposes 
by  the  administration  in  the  belief  that 
the  inducement  of  extra  income  for  farmers 
even  at  the  price  of  loss  of  liberty  would  be 
helpful  in  a  political  year. 

The  administration  is  wrong.  The  farm 
bill  should  be  roundly  defeated  in  the  House. 
If  there  are  those  from  Illinois  in  that  body 
who  need  more  reasons  than  those  cited  here 
we  advise  them  to  talk  to  either  Dirksen 
or  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 


A  Tax  on  Bread 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning’s  Chicago  Sun-Times  carries  a 
most  timely  editorial  on  the  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  administration’s  farm  bill 
which  was  ramrodded  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  week. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  has 
shown  considerably  more  independence 
and  better  judgment  on  most  occasions, 
I  place  this  most  timely  editorial  into 
the  Record  hoping  that  it  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  studied  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House : 

A  Tax  on  Bread 

[From  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  Mar. 

10,  1964] 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  farm  bill  that 
would  impose  a  virtual  tax  amounting  to 
1  cent  on  every  loaf  of  bread  purchased  by 
a  housewife.  It  would  force  wheat  proces¬ 
sors  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  supporting 
wheat  at  a  Government-set  price.  This 
would  be  passed  along  to  consumers. 

The  bill  is  so  bad  that  both  Illinois  Sena¬ 
tors  voted  against  it  although  they  are 
seldom  together  on  domestic  issues. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  tremendous  power  over  all  areas  of 
farming.  Farmers  showed  last  May  21  what 
they  think  of  this  sort  of  control.  By  an 
overwhelming  vote  they  turned  down  pro¬ 
posed  wheat  controls. 

The  new  bill  would  force  millers  to  buy  a 
70-eent  certificate  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
processed  to  help  pay  the  subsidy. 

Senator  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
who  once  was  in  the  baking  business,  said 
this  figures  out  to  a  penny  a  loaf  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  takes  5  bushels  of  wheat  ($3.50 
in  wheat  certificate)  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 
A  barrel  of  flour  produces  300  1 -pound  loaves 
of  bread.  Said  Dirksen  : 

“Under  this  bill,  what,  in  effect,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  saying  is,  ‘add  1  cent  per  loaf  of 
bread,  no  matter  whether  you  add  it  to  the 
miller  or  the  baker  or  how  you  do  it.’  ” 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  type  of  sub¬ 
sidy  in  cotton.  Originally  a  subsidy  was 
given  certain  cotton  producers.  To  com¬ 
pensate  for  that  in  the  international  mar¬ 
ket,  a  subsidy  was  given  exporters.  To  com¬ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DER0UNIAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.^DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evei] 
the  fineShand  of  Bobby  Baker  has  gotte 
to  the  ARA  with  another  bust.  In  last 
Friday’s  N&w  York  Herald  TribuneyDom 
Bonafede  tens  us  how  a  $70,000  loan  for 
a  plant  in  WeSt  Virginia  has  faltered: 
Baker  Hearing  :  l[70, 000  U.S.  Loyro  Failure 
(By  Ddu  Bonafede] 

Washington. — A  $V),000  lcwm  given  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  house  a  plant  in  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  for  Melpar,  IncXyf  electronics  sup¬ 
ply  firm  promiently  menwoned  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation,  wap> ciu^d  a  failure  yes¬ 
terday. 

Officials  of  the  A/ea  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  tl yt  U.S.  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  acknowledged  the  loan  wak  approved 
February  5,  1969;  and  that  the  plaitt,  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  y(st  November,  has  yetNfco  start 
production. 

Senator  Robert  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  ymd  N.  Joe  Rahall,  wealthy  radio 
station  /Operator,  have  both  played  maj) 
roles  in  inducing  Melpar  to  establish  ii 
Beckley. 

IA  spokesmen  said  the  plant,  situated 
iiya  depressed,  high-unemployment  area  of 
le  State,  was  expected  to  provide  new 
^jobs. 

“But  it’s  a  failure  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  reported  a  high-ranking  ARA  of¬ 
ficial.  He  explained  that  the  primary  pin- 
pose  of  ARA  industrial  loans  is  to  create 
employment. 

Mr.  Rahall’s  name  was  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Baker  investigation  when  he 
was  listed  in  the  records  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  as  having  indorsed  a  $10,000 
bank  note  for  Mr.  Baker,  former  Senate 
majority  secretary.  •  Mr.  Baker,  used  the 
money  to  pay  back  $10,000  he  had  borrowed 
from  him,  Mr.  Rahall  said. 

It  was  a  law  suit  over  the  vending  ma¬ 
chine  contract  at  Melpar’s  plant  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  that  signaled  the  start  of  the 
Baker  investigation. 

Ralph  Hill,  owner  of  Capitol  Vending  Co., 
charged  he  paid  Mr.  Baker  $5,600  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  contract  at  the  Falls  Church 
plant. 

Then,  according  to  Mr/  Hill,  Mr.  Baker 
used  his  influence  with  the  directors  of 
Melpar  to  break  the  contract  after  he  (Mr. 
Hill)  refused  to  increase  the  cash  payments. 

In  testimony  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  Edwin  M.  Bostick,  president  of  Melpar, 
acknowledged  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Baker. 


Asked  why  he  had  given  the  plant’s  vending 
machine  business  to  Capitol,  he  replied,  “I 
am  a  friend  of  Baker,  I  like  him  very  muchy 
I  thought  he  was  a  decent  person,  and  I  d y 
it  as  a  favor  to  him.” 

He  denied,  however,  that  he  had  termi¬ 
nated  Capitol’s  contract  in  deference  jfo  Mr. 
Baker. 

He  also  testified  that  three  of  Mrt  Baker’s 
friends  and  business  associates  ware  on  Mel¬ 
par’s  payroll  as  consultants:  Jrred  Black, 
Washington  representative  for /North  Ameri¬ 
can  Aviation,  Inc.,  until  his  recent  dismissal; 
Thomas  Webb,  Washington  representative 
for  the  Murchison  interests,  and  Francis 
Law,  partner  of  Mr.  West’s  in  an  industrial 
relations  firm. 

The  names  of  Messpi.  Webb  and  Law  have 
frequently  been  in  Jme  West  Virginia  news¬ 
papers  lately  because  of  a  timber  deal  in 
which  they  are  bAolved.  They  were  recent¬ 
ly  leased  70,00)#  acres  of  State  timberland 
for  processing/by  the  West  Virginia  Natural 
Resources  Efepartment.  However,  strong 
oppositionVnas  been  voiced  by  the  State’s 
sawmill  operators. 

Both/6f  West  Virginia’s  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Byrd  and  Jennings  Randolph,  have 
reposed  they  knew  nothing  about  the  trans¬ 
action. 

An  assistant  to  Mr.  Randolph  said  the 
Senator  was  disturbed  when  he  first  heard 
’of  it. 

Senator  Byrd,  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  asked  committee  investigators  to 
determine  if  Mr.  Baker  was  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Webb-Law  partnership  in 
the  timber  deal.  Later,  he  reported  he  was 
satisfied  the  former  Senate  aid  was  not  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  Baker,  it  was  learned,  was  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  last  Monday.  Rush  Meadows, 
a  Charleston  businessman,  said  he  had  an 
appointment  with  Tom  Harris,  an  oil  and 
gas  executive,  who  was  unexpectedly  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Baker. 

“I  never  met  Baker  and  was  surprised  to 
see  him  with  Harris,”  Mr.  Meadows  related. 
He  said  Mr.  Baker  left  him  and  Mr.  Harris 
and  went  to  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel  to  meet 
Mr.  Rahall. 

ARA  records  showed  that  the  $70,000  Fed¬ 
eral  grant  was  made  to  the  Beckley  Business 
Development  Corp.,  a  locally  owned  group 
formed  to  encourage  industry,  in  order  to 
build  a  plant  for  lease  to  Melpar. 

A  member  of  the  development  organiza¬ 
tion  said  yesterday  in  reference  to  the 
Diant’s  delayed  opening,  “There’s  a  lot  of 
ard  feeling  here.” 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

LORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ^REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  this  afternoon 
to  meet  an  outstanding  young  man, 
Daniel  Schwartz  from  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Dan  and  representatives  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  visited  my  office  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  Dan 
as  the  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  from  the  State  of  Florida.  \  . 

This  was  the  17th  annual  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  and  53  winners — 1 
from  every  State,  the  Canal  Zone,  Japan, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia — have 
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HOUSE 

1.  INTERIOR  AN#  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed  without  amendment 

this  H.  R.  10433,  which  includes  the  Forest  Service.  See  Digest  48  for 

an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  pp.  5305-21 

2.  WHEAT/  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  9780,  to  provide 
Voluntary  marketing  certificate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965  wheat  crops 

Rept.  1239).  p.  5345 


a 


3.  COTTON.  Reps.  Albert,  Halleck,  and  Hoeven  debated  the  merits  of  H.  R.  6196 ,  the 
cotton-wheat  bill.  Rep.  Albert  urged  passage  of  this  bill,  Rep.  Halleck  charge 
that  the  bill’s  wheat  provisions  had  been  turned  down  in  the  referendum,  and 
Rep.  Hoeven  spoke  against  passage  of  the  bill  with  the  wheat  provisions  include 

pp.  5321-3 
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4.  APPALACHIA.  Rep.  Saylor  discussed  the  employment  problems  of  Appalachia  and 
inserted  two  articles  which  state  that  the  Appalachia  concept  rests  upon  tha* 
assumption  that  the  Government  is  the  only  one  who  could  end  the  desolation/  in 
sthis  area,  and  that  this  program  will  be  ineffective  because  it  cannot  tiy&nsfer 
industry  from  any  area  into  an  economically  distressed  area.  pp.  5327- 

PERSCMJEL;  PAY.  Both  Houses  received  a  letter  from  the  President  urging  re¬ 
consideration  and  approval  of  legislation  to  increase  pay  levels  for  Federal 
employees  and  stating  that  failure  to  take  action  would  undercut  rne  principle 
and  the  promise  of  comparable  pay  with  t  private  industry,  thwart/' efforts  to 
strengthen\orofessional  and  technical  leadership  and  increase  .productivity  of 
Federal  worl^rs,  make  it  harder  to  recruit  and  hold  outstanding  people  needed 
for  top  policV  jobs,  and  renew  pressures  for  the  old  approach  of  flat  per¬ 
centage  increases  for  postal  and  other  career  workers  (H./Doc.  248).  pp. 

5237,  5292 


6.  VOTING  RECORD.  Rep. 
agricultural  bills. 


^owdy  discussed  his  voting  recor< 
5331-3 


including  various 


7.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  considera-^1 
tion  of  K.  R.  10300,  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installa¬ 
tions  and  including  repayments  to  CCC.  p.  53^5 

SENATE 

8.  CONTRACTS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare/ Commit tee  reported  without  amendment 

H.  R.  6041,  to  amend  the  Davis-BaccnvAfct  so  as  to  provide  that  contractors 
and  subcontractors  working  on  U.  S.  yerovernment  construction  projects  shall 
include  fringe  benefits  in  determi/xngXprevailing  wages  for  workers  on  such 
projects  (S.  Rept.  963).  p.  523^ 

9.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  The  Post  Offiofe  and  Civil  Service  Committee  considered,  but 

deferred  action  on,  H.  R.  4837,  to  provide  fhr  the  payment  of  certain  amounts 
and  restoration  of  employment  benefits  to  certain  Government  officers  and 
employees  improperly  deprived  thereof,  p.  D208" 


10.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Continue 
5255-75,  5282-91 


debate  on  H.  R.  7152,  the  civil  rights  bill.  pp.  5251, 


11.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Pro^mire  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution\submitted  by  Sen. 

Nelson  which  won  d  provide  a  Select  Committee  on  Combating  Poverty,  p.  5238 


12.  TEXTILES.  Sen/  Talmadge  listed  the  closing  of  three  textile\nills  in  Georgia, 
involving  approximately  2900  workers,  which  he  stated  "can  beXtraced  almost 
directly  to  the  increasing  flow  of  imported  textiles."  He  inserted  several 
telegram/  and  an  article  in  support  of  his  belief  and  urged  thatXaction  be 
taken  to  control  textile  imports,  pp.  5239-40 

FOREIGN  AID  Sen.  Gruening  protested  economic  aid  to  countries  wagingkaggres- 
si/n  against  other  countries  aided  by  the  U.  S.,  inserted  two  dispatches  re¬ 
lating  to  such  conditions  in  Yemen,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  President 
would  use  the  antiaggressor  amendment  adopted  last  year  "to  put  an  end  toXfche 
use  of  our  money  to  practice  aggression. .. in  the  troublous  Middle  East."  p) 
5247-48 


14.  PUBLIC  LANDS. .  Sen.  Douglas  spoke  in  support  of  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
list  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Reasons 
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unequivocally  at  that  time  that  I  was 
opposed  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  and 
expressed  my  strong  feeling  that  the  me¬ 
morial  would  have  much  greater  mean¬ 
ing  if  it  were  built  through  voluntary 
contributions. 

Tofctay  we  are  being  asked  to  include  in 
the  Inferior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priationVbill  for  fiscal  year  1965  supple¬ 
mental  li064  appropriations  in  the 
amount  ofNj5.5  million  for  construction 
as  previouslN&uthorized,  as  well  as  per¬ 
mission  for  th^Board  of  Trustees  to  issue 
revenue  bonds  >o  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  payable^rom  revenues  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  Board,  ol  not  to  exceed  $15.4 
million  to  finance  tne  parking  facilities 
for  the  Center.  Both  o^these  items  were 
expected  since  the  previous  authorization 
had  been  approved.  \ 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  \owever,  over 
the  additional  item  calling  ior  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $2.5  million  for\dditional 
land  to  provide  for  an  “appropriate 
parklike  setting  as  well  as  exi\  roads 
for  the  parking  garage,”  which  is  above 
and  beyond  the  previously  authorized 
funds  and  which  I  am  sure  was  nev^r 
expected  by  the  majority  of  my  col\ 
leagues. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  constant  re¬ 
quests  for  further  extension  and  increase 
in  the  so-called  temporary  national  debt 
limit  which  the  Congress  always  ap¬ 
proves  with  the  vain  hope  that  each  re¬ 
quest  will  be  the  last  and  that  we  might 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  national 
debt  might  even  be  reduced. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  these  initial  Federal  funds 
for  this  Center,  will  we  be  faced  by  con¬ 
tinuous  requests  for  more  Federal  money 
to  take  care  of  some  unforeseen  or  un¬ 
planned  emergency  or  expense  in  the 
future?  I  would,  of  course,  hope  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  but  I  feel  I  would 
not  be  keeping  faith  with  my  colleagues 
and  our  already  overburdened  taxpayers 
if  I  did  not  raise  that  question  today. 
Certainly,  I  think  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  we  will, 
indeed,  be  required  to  provide  additional 
Federal  funds  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
future  obligations  to  complete  construc¬ 
tion  once  it  is  started  and  it  is  found/ 
that  the  actual  costs  of  such  construct 
tion  are  greater  than  now  estimated, 
which  seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  Jfnan 
the  exception  whenever  FederaDnunds 
are  used  for  a  project.  Also,  I  feel  there 
is  the  distinct  possibility  thayonce  the 
building  is  constructed  the  i/fcome  will 
not  be  as  great  as  is  anticipated  in  the 
economic  feasibility  repots  which  have 
been  prepared.  I  have/gone  over  the 
economic  feasibility  reports  for  both  the 
Center  and  the  parking  garage,  and 
honestly  feel  that  they  tend  to  be  some¬ 
what  overoptimisac  in  anticipating 
revenue.  / 

I  am  also  somewhat  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  thejre  is  no  provision  for  free 
outside  partamg  for  the  convenience  of 
the  tourists  who  may  wish  to  visit  this 
memoriajr  for  just  a  brief  time  without 
actually  attending  any  of  the  perform¬ 
ances/or  even  those  who  are  on  strict 
budaets  and  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
peyormances.  After  all,  there  is  seat¬ 


ing  capacity  for  6,500  in  the  three  halls 
and  space  for  only  1,600  cars  in  the 
parking  garage.  Thus,  even  allowing 
the  average  figure  of  3  persons  for 
each  car,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of 
space  for  1,700  patrons. 

Feeling  that  there  is  great  wisdom  in 
the  saying  that  haste  makes  waste,  I 
think  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  delay 
approval  of  the  requested  funds  until  we 
and  the  public  have  more  facts  on  which 
to  make  a  sound  decision.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  we  re¬ 
turn  to  the  original  concept  of  financing 
this  project  through  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
made  the  following  statement  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Immediately  following  the  assassination  of 
our  late  President,  a  spontaneous  movement 
spread  throughout  the  country  to  make  the 
National  Cultural  Center  the  official  memo¬ 
rial  to  President  Kennedy. 

What  more  fitting  tribute  could  theiV 
be  for  our  late  President  than  to  reatfy 
dmild  this  memorial  through  volunjfery 
contributions  from  these  ciyzens 
tnVoughout  the  country?  This  may  take 
a  liotle  more  time,  but  the  meaning  would 
be  mWih  greater.  / 

Mr.  JCIRWAN.  Mr.  Chaiyfnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ChaiNjan,  I  do  nojmiink  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  take  much  time  on  this. 
There  is  nothing  in  Jne  bill  for  parking 
facilities.  The  \laitf  authorizes  the 
trustees  to  go  toyne  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  borroy  i tne  money  for  the  ga¬ 
rage  and  parking  facilities.  As  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fronyuowa  juKt  said  it  is  the 
intent  of  hi/r  amendmen\to  hold  up  the 
building  ot  the  Center.  >This  amend¬ 
ment  hasmothing  at  all  to  d&with  money 
in  tins'  bill.  It  simply  honjs  up  the 
building  of  this  Cultural  Centers. 

I  Wope  the  amendment  will  be  a^feated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ponove 
to  strike  the  last  word.  \ 

'  (Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  ms 
remarks.)  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
see  every  reason  why  Congress  should 
proceed  slowly  with  the  building  of  this 
Cultural  Center,  at  least  until  we  know 
exactly  where  we  are  going  in  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  public  funds. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  pamph¬ 
let  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  National  Park  Service.  These 
are  put  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies.  You  have  them  in  your 
office.  They  are  distributed  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Listen  to  what  this 
says: 

Had  Lincoln  been  an  ordinary  President — 
even  an  ordinary  hero — an  ordinary  monu¬ 
ment  would  have  sufficed  and  no  doubt 
would  have  been  quickly  built.  More  than 
half  a  century  elapsed,  however,  before  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  the  man  arose  in 
the  Nation’s  Capital.  It  seemed  as  if  time 
stood  aside  until  coming  generations  could 
fashion  the  perfect  tribute  to  their  bene¬ 
factor. 


Why  rush  into  the  building  of  this 
Cultural  Center  on  the  basis  we  are  hare 
today?  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that  this 
bill  calls  for  the  spending  of  $62. 5/million 
more  than  was  spent  for  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  last  year,  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  Congress  has  no  business  sad¬ 
dling  on  all  the  taxpayers/the  cost  of  a 
$50  to  $60  million  Culhrfral  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  I  am'  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  increased  spending  contained  in 
this  bill  is  not  in  conformance  with  the 
policy  of  vastly  rpuuced  revenues  as  the 
result  of  tax  induction,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a/cultural  center,  although 
endorsed  by  President  Johnson,  makes  a 
mockery  of/fiis  alleged  economy  program 
and  his  war  on  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fronylowa  [Mr.  Schwengel], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

A'he  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re¬ 
port  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10433)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

v.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Nble. 


.  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
\  REMARKS 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous^  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarkNin  the  Record  on  the  bill 
just  passed*  anaSalso  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

The  SPEAKER^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  COTTON  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
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House  may  be  able  to  take  up  and  pass 
in  the  near  future  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.R.  6196.  Favorable  action 
on  this  measure  is  needed  urgently  and 
immediately.  It  will  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  of  consumers,  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  farmers. 

I  would  like  now  to  speak  about  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  cot¬ 
ton.  This  part  of  the  bill  is  based  largely 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
when  it  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
December.  The  Senate  has  added  one 
important  feature  known  as  the  domestic 
allotment  choice  program,  which  in  my 
opinion  greatly  improves  the  bill.  Under 
this  choice  program,  cotton  producers 
who  choose  voluntarily  to  limit  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  their  share  of  the  domestic 
market  for  cotton  will  receive  price  sup¬ 
port  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  15  percent 
above  the  regular  support  rate.  The 
bill  fixes  the  regular  support  rate  for 
1964  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  anticipat¬ 
ing  that  the  additional  support  for  farm¬ 
ers  making  the  domestic  allotment 
choice  would  be  3x/2  cents.  This  higher 
rate  of  support — a  total  of  33x/2  cents  a 
pound — on  the  smaller  acreage  would 
make  it  possible  substantially  to  reduce 
excessive  cotton  production  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  net  farm  income. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  present  law 
be  changed  to  prevent  further  buildups 
in  surplus  cotton  stocks.  There  is  no 
way  that  this  buildup  can  be  stopped 
under  present  law  unless  it  be  by  lowering 
the  support  price  to  disastrously  low 
levels.  Over  a  period  of  a  few  years, 
even  this  would  not  do  the  job.  The 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1963  crop  was 
fixed  at  the  statutory  minimum  of  16 
million  acres.  Nevertheless,  the  carry¬ 
over  is  increasing  about  2  million  bales. 
This  is  because  of  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  average  yields  per  acre — 524  pounds 
in  1963  compared  with  the  highest  pre¬ 
vious  yield  of  466  pounds  in  1958.  The 
carryover  is  now  about  13  million  bales, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  it  should  be. 
How  can  the  taxpayers  go  on  financing 
such  a  load? 

The  2  million  bale  increase  in  carry¬ 
over  this  year  is  costing  the  Government 
over  $300  million  because  there  is  no 
place  for  that  cotton  to  go  except  into 
Government  hands  under  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  This  cotton  is  costing  the 
Government  $160  a  bale,  and  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  that  the  Government 
can  get  its  money  back  out  of  this  cot¬ 
ton  until  the  law  is  changed  so  that  stocks 
can  begin  to  go  down  instead  of  up.  If 
the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan  is 
adopted,  production  will  be  decreased  be¬ 
low  demand,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  then  begin  to  use  its 
present  stocks  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
the  cotton  program  instead  of  adding 
more  and  more  to"  its  stocks  until  pro¬ 
gram  costs  become  completely  unman¬ 
ageable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  answer  to  the  many  problems  which 
beset  the  cotton  industry.  It  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  inexcusable  inequity  of  the  two- 
price  system  under  which  domestic  cotton 
users  have  to  pay  one-third  again  as 
much  for  raw  cotton  as  their  foreign 


competitors.  The  elimination  of  this  in¬ 
equity  will  benefit  not  only  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  American  labor,  it  will  also 
benefit  American  consumers  and  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers.  The  lower  cost  of  cotton 
will  make  it  more  competitive  with  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  and  imported  textiles  and 
will  result  in  increasing  the  use  of  cot¬ 
ton.  This  is  essential  to  the  long-range 
health  of  the  cotton  industry  all  the  way 
from  producer  to  consumer.  Unless  cot¬ 
ton  is  kept  competitive,  its  markets  will 
be  lost,  and  there  will  be  no  outlet  for  the 
production  of  cotton  farmers. 

The  equalization  of  raw  cotton  costs 
for  domestic  users  will  be  achieved  by 
equalization  payments  made  in  kind  with 
stocks  of  cotton  now  in  Government 
hands.  By  this  means,  surplus  cotton 
will  be  put  to  its  best  possible  use.  Stor¬ 
age  charges  and  other  carrying  charges 
will  be  reduced  from  their  present  level 
of  some  $90  million  a  year.  Taking  into 
account  these  savings  and  the  lower  ac¬ 
quisition  costs  under  the  price  support 
program,  as  well  as  all  payments  which 
would  be  made  under  the  cotton  program 
in  this  bill  to  farmers  as  well  as  others, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  expenditures  for  the  1964  crop  of 
cotton  under  this  bill  will  be  $118  million 
less  than  they  would  be  under  present 
law.  In  short,  the  cotton  provisions  of 
H.R.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
would  accomplish  the  following  objec¬ 
tives  : 

First.  It  would  eliminate  the  inequity 
of  the  two-price  cotton  system. 

Second.  It  would  increase  the  use  of 
cotton  by  reducing,  the  price  of  cotton 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  It  would  reduce  Government 
expenditures. 

Fourth.  It  would  reduce  surplus  cot¬ 
ton  stocks. 

Fifth.  It  would  maintain  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  income.  Gross  farm  income  from 
cotton  would  be  reduced  somewhat,  but 
net  income  would  be  slighty  higher. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that  quite  some  time  ago 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  pass 
a  cotton  bill.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
other  body.  There  were  two  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  bill — one  known  as  the 
Mclntire  amendment  which  undertook 
to  bring  about  certain  reductions  in  the 
support  prices  for  cotton  and  the  other 
which  I  think  was  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones!  which 
undertook  to  provide  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  real  differential,  and  not  just 
some  artificial  figure. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  I  am  sure 
knows,  when  the  bill  went  to  the  other 
body,  both  of  those  amendments  were 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  a 
wheat  bill  which  had  never  been  re¬ 
ported,  before  that  action  was  taken  in 
the  other  body,  by  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  was  added  in  the  other  body. 
Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
in  line  with  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 


quest  that  was  made  the  other  day,  and 
as  I  understand  it  a  rule  is  being  asked 
for,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  must  without  regard  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  other  body,  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  what  was  done  in 
the  other  body  without  committee  hear¬ 
ings  and  without  adequate  consideration 
or  any  opportunity  at  all  to  consider  the 
matter  for  amendment  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  and  of  course  he  has  asked  a 
multiple-type  question,  I  would  advise 
him  that  the  bill  which  comes  back  to  the 
House  has  eliminated  the  Mclntire 
amendment,  and  that  is  one  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  the  gentleman  spoke; 
but  it  fixes  the  regular  support  rates  for 
1964  cotton  at  30  cents  per  pound.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  to¬ 
ward  which  the  gentleman  thinks  we 
should  go. 

The  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
what  the  practical  situation  is.  We  are 
are  up  against  the  planting  season.  We 
have  to  move.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  legislative  situation  in  the  other 
body. 

The  gentleman  knows  also  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  reported 
a  bill,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
which  substantially  embodies  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  pertaining  to  wheat. 

This  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
before  the  House  time  after  time.  The 
same  principle  has  been  before  the  House 
on  feed  grains  and  other  matters.  This 
is  not  a  new  area.  This  is  a  practical 
way  of  meeting  a  practical  situation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  say  again  that  the 
matter  of  wheat  legislation  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ever  since 
the  farmers  voted  down  the  wheat  ar¬ 
rangement.  They  voted  it  down  by  a 
substantial  vote. 

Nothing  has  happened  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  respect  to 
wheat  legislation. 

I  say  parenthetically  that  a  great 
many  of  us  were  urging  that  some  at¬ 
tention  be  given  to  the  matter  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  area.  Nothing  was  done 
about  it  until  the  other  body  brought 
out  a  wheat  bill  and  attached  it  to  a  cot¬ 
ton  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  after  that  action  was  taken,  as 
I  understand  it,  did,  on  a  straight  party¬ 
line  vote,  report  substantially  the  same 
sort  of  bill,  with  all  amendments  fore¬ 
closed  and  no  opportunity  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  adequate  consideration. 

Tp  me  that  leaves  open  to  question 
the  proposition  about  why  the  majority 
leadership — the  majority  in  charge  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
did  not  see  to  it,  after  proper  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  wheat  legislation  was  pre¬ 
sented.  We  do  not  have  it  at  this  time, 
certainly,  as  a  matter  of  fair  considera¬ 
tion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  urgency- 
involved.  I  am  one  who  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  urgency  and  who  has  urged 
that  action  be  taken.  But  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Now,  because  the  other  body  is  engaged 
in  a  filibuster,  are  we  to  take  a  wheat 
bill  which  has  been  turned  down  by  the 
farmers  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can¬ 
not  prevail  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  considered  under  a  rule  which 
would  not  permit  us  to  cross  a  “t”  or  dot 
an  “i”? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  to  the  gentleman  that,  in  the  first 
place,  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
committee  has  a  Subcommittee  on  Wheat 
which  has  been  working  on  wheat  legis¬ 
lation  since  last  summer.  More  recently, 
beginning  in  December  and  continuing 
in  January,  the  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  at  which  all  farm  organiza¬ 
tions — all  interested  parties — have  had  a 
chance  to  testify.  They  have  held  a 
number  of  executive  sessions. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  the  gentleman 
is  arguing  against  himself.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  saying  that  he  has  been  asking  for 
action  for  all  this  time.  Whether  action 
should  have  been  taken  in  September  or 
whether  it  should  be  taken  in  March  is 
one  question;  but  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  act  now  is  the  important 
question. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  I  say  that  ac¬ 
tion  should  have  been  taken  in  respect  to 
wheat,  I  stand  by  that  statement.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  this  is 
the  sort  of  action  we  should  take,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  sort  of  action  that  the 
farmers  themselves  turned  down. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  as 
wrong  about  that  as  he  has  ever  been  in 
his  life — and  he  is  seldom  wrong  about 
anything. 

The  program  which  the  farmers  turned 
down  was  a  compulsory  program,  a  very 
strct  and  stringent  program.  This  is  a 
100-percent  voluntary  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  leave  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  every  individual  fanner  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  needed  legislation,  and  the 
House  should  move  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman - 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
dispute  the  last  question  I  asked,  that  is, 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  this 
legislation  and  the  program  which  the 
farmers  turned  down?  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  say  that  a  farmer  has  to  comply 
with  quotas  or  that  there  are  quotas  or 
that  the  farmer  will  be  penalized  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  .  The  bill  that  will  be 
before  us  is  a  voluntary  compulsory  bill, 
if  you  please.  It  is,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  same  legislation  which  the 
farmers  rejected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  To  what  penalties  does 
the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Penalties  on  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  for  one  thing  and  the 
compulsion  to  purchase  certificates.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  the  ma¬ 
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jority  leader  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  Naturally,  we  expect  him  to  up¬ 
hold  the  honor,  integrity,  and  dignity  of 
the  House.  I  am  not  charging  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Under  the  loose  rule  of 
germaneness  in  the  Senate  they  have 
placed  a  wheat  rider  on  a  cotton  bill, 
which  cotton  bill,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  should  go  to  conference,  and  we 
are  ready  to  have  it  go  to  conference,  if 
separated  from  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill.  But  now,  under  the  procedure  pro¬ 
posed  to  accept  the  wheat  rider,  the 
leadership  apparently  wants  to  shove  the 
wheat  section  of  the  bill  down  our 
throats  without  giving  the  House  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  debate  the  bill  or  to  even 
amend  it.  This  is  a  reflection  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  virtually 
an  insult.  Something  like  this  should  not 
be  permitted  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  legislation  involved. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  distinguished  friend,  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  for  many  years.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  House  to  take  care  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  There  is  urgent 
business  in  the  area  of  wheat  and  cotton 
legislation  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  that  after  the  wheat  referendum 
was  defeated  last  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  majority  leader 
at  that  time  read  p  statement  deploring 
the  fact  that  the  referendum  had  been 
defeated  and,  rather  positively,  told  the 
House  that  there  would  be  no  new  wheat 
legislation.  There  were  some  25  wheat 
bills  introduced  by  the  minority  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  about  that  time,  but  they  received  no 
committee  attention  whatsoever.  In  that 
colloquy  after  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  had  made  his  statement,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  predicted  that 
there  would  be  new  wheat  legislation  and 
that  the  majority  would  be  falling  all 
over  themselves  to  present  legislation  to 
the  House.  Now  my  prediction  has 
come  true.  The  majority  leader  chal¬ 
lenged  my  statement  by  saying,  “You 
do  not  mean  to  include  the  majority 
leader,”  and  I  said,  “That  remains  to  be 
seen,”  and  the  record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  think  the  ma¬ 
jority  has  been  falling  all  over  itself. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  farmers  approved  the  referendum, 
but  we  are  facing  a  situation  now  in 
which  the  price  of  wheat  is  going  down 
and  the  supply  of  wheat  is  going  up.  I 
think  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  friend  of 
the  farmers,  will  join  with  me  in  saying 
that  when  we  face  a  situation  as  im¬ 
portant  as  this,  we  should  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  is  concerned,  he  stands 
on  principle  and  is  not  interested  in  po¬ 
litical  expediency.  I  am  very  jealous  of 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  think  this  pro¬ 


cedure  is  absolutely  wrong  and  immoral, 
and  seriously  reflects  on  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  is  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  jealous  of  our  rights  and 
prerogatives? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  being  asked  to  take  the 
wheat  bill  without  having  a  chance  to 
debate  it  or  amend  it.  This  is  absolutely 
wrong.  It  is  intolerable  and  should  not 
be  permitted,  and  I  am  amazed  that  the 
majority  leader  would  be  a  party  to  such 
procedure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  morality  is  a  very  strange  one. 
There  is  nothing  immoral  about  facing 
up  to  the  responsibilities  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
I  did  not  add  the  wheat  bill  to  the 
cotton  bill.  The  House  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  know  that.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  bow  to 
the  other  body  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  we  do  face  the  sit¬ 
uation  where  legislation  is  needed  in 
both  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  had  planned  to 
speak  mainly  to  the  cotton  provisions  of 
this  bill  today,  and  I  did,  I  will  say  that 
I  do  favor  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill 
as  reported.  It  is  a  voluntary  section, 
but  the  gentleman  knows  and  I  know 
that  on  the  matter  to  which  I  have  ad¬ 
dressed  myself  today,  namely,  the  cotton 
situation,  we  have  about  the  most  unfair 
situation  as  pertains  to  our  own  mills 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  any  program, 
when  our  mills  have  to  pay  8V2  cents 
more  a  pound  here  than  foreign  mills 
pay  for  our  own  American-produced  cot¬ 
ton. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

(Mr.  WELTNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President’s  message  on  poverty  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  citizens  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  combining 
as  our  district  does  substantial  interests 
^>f  rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural,  white  and 
Neero. 

iKjs,  in  truth,  a  cross  section  of  the 
Natiolu  and  the  problems  of  the  very 
poor  arte  fully  evident  to  anyone  who  will 
but  see.\ 

For  several  years  now,  community 
leaders  hai\  sought  constructive  means 
of  raising  li\ung  standards  among  fam¬ 
ilies  beset  witlNhe  multiple  problems  of 
unemployment,  illiteracy,  broken  homes, 
juvenile  delinquency,  poor  housing  and 
poor  health.  \ 

The  Community  ^touncil  of  the 
Atlanta  Area,  Inc.,  ha^oordinated  this 
effort.  In  a  remarkably  slmrt  time,  it  has 
developed  invaluable  expadence  in  this 
field.  I  recently  reques^d  a  brief 
resume  of  its  concept  of  effective  means 
to  eliminate  poverty.  The  response  dis¬ 
closes  that  practical,  down-to-ealdh  ap¬ 
proach  which,  alone,  can  succeedX  It  is 
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importance  to  everyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  war  on  poverty,  and  I  ask 
that,, it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
poin 

Community  Council  of  the 

Atlanta  Area,  Inc., 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  9,  1964. 

Hon.  CHARLte  Longstreet  Weltner, 

Congress  of  tKe  United  States, 

House  of  Rep\§entatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D. 

Dear  Charles\  You  requested  several 
pages  of  written  material  discussing  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  judgments  which  we  have 
made  in  working  withSdependent  families. 

As  you  know,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
neighborhood  program  lk  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  of  breaking  cycles  of  public 
dependency.  Since  we  obvioVisly  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  so  complex  a  pNblem,  we  have 
been  attempting  to  explore  \  variety  of 
somewhat  unorthodox  technique^  Working 
at  the  neighborhood  level  with  people  whose 
problems  run  the  gamut  of  human  dilemma, 
we  have  taken  a  critical  look  at  tnte  array 
of  public  and  private  agency  services  aV  seen 
by  the  fellow  who  has  the  problem.  Prom 
this  vantage  point  the  services  look  much 
different.  For  those  suffering  the  handica 
incident  to  poverty  and  depreviation,  few' 
opportunities  are  to  be  seen. 

Many  local.  State,  and  national  services, 
private  and  public,  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  poverty  and  the  near-poverty  group. 
Occupational  retraining  programs,  training 
for  low-skilled  service  jobs,  understanding 
teachers  and  compatible  school  programs, 
counseling  programs  for  families  and  young¬ 
sters,  increased  job  opportunities  for  minor¬ 
ity  peoples  and  better  housing  for  those  who 
do  not  qualify  for  public  housing  under  cur¬ 
rent  policies  would  be  more  helpful  right 
now  to  disadvantaged  families  than  many 
of  the  community  services  which  now  absorb 
large  amounts  of  the  community  budget. 

Services  for  the  most  part  are  poorly  de¬ 
signed  for  people  who  lack  sufficient  strength 
or  personal  resources.  Most  community 
agencies  demand  that  the  person  needing  a 
service  come  to  them :  the  convenience  of  the 
agency  has  a  higher  priority  than  does  de- # 
livery  of  the  service.  Some  agencies  require 
qualifications  before  service  can  be  rendered. 
This  eliminates  many  members  of  impover¬ 
ished  families.  Frequently  unacquainted 
with  urban  life  and  in  alien  surroundings, 
even  those  who  make  sincere  efforts  to  use 
community  services  to  improve  their  situa¬ 
tion  too  often  meet  defeat. 

Education  for  deprived  families  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  parents  are  often 
poorly  educated  and  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  education.  Their  children  are  frequently 
too  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of, 
elementary  school.  Many  never  learn 
read  properly  and  their  school  careers  be¬ 
come  marked  with  poor  attendance,  /oor 
achievement,  and  early  dropouts.  The /lults 
fair  little  better.  There  are  few  a/essible 
resources  where  adults  can  improve  their 
basic  education. 

The  nature  of  the  unemployment  problem 
is  unique.  Lacking  job  skills  and  good  work 
experience  they  are  unable  find  employ¬ 
ment.  Frequently  they  doynot  know  that  a 
State  employment  service  Exists.  Those  who 
find  their  way  to  the  employment  agency 
have  difficulty  completing  the  initial  appli¬ 
cation  forms  and  interpreting  to  the  inter¬ 
viewers  the  job  skills  which  they  may 
possess.  For  those  who  eventually  reach  a 
prospective  employer  the  obstacles  become 
greater.  Few  are  able  to  complete  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employment  application  or  to  articu¬ 
lately  explain  their  work  background  to  the 
employer y/Those  unemployed  seldom  find 
jobs.  Those  who  do  too  often  earn  less  than 
a  livin/wage. 

Fey  are  able  to  participate  in  vocational 
trailing  programs  which  might  substan¬ 
tially  increase  their  earning  power.  The 


Federal  programs  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  Act  are  too  infrequent  and  up 
until  now  have  been  too  restrictive.  Appli¬ 
cants  were  required  to  make  acceptable 
scores  on  aptitude  tests  and  possess  up  to 
high  school  education.  On  more  recent 
manpower  development  training  programs 
the  entrance  requirements  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  lowered.  However,  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  proposal  is  submitted 
and  its  availability  as  a  reality  is  too  long. 
One  proposal  relating  to  the  hospital  indus¬ 
try  for  low-pay,  low-skill  personnel  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  vocational  education 
department  in  early  December.  It  has  not 
been  released.  Another  proposal  involving 
about  1,300  youth  and  adults  and  22  various 
occupations  was  submitted  in  early  January 
and  is  still  under  consideration  at  the  State 
vocational  education  office.  Such  delays 
make  it  impossibly  for  adults  or  youth  to 
wait  for  these  training  opportunities:  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  training  grants  are  in  general 
too  small  to  sustain  a  family  for  the  training 
period.  At  present,  the  average  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  for  adult  heads  of  households  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $28  per  week.  This  must  not 
only  pay  the  trainee’s  daily  expenses,  it  must 
also  support  his  family.  Some  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  52  weeks  in  duration.  A  family 
of  four  cannot  live  on  $28  per  weeek  for  a 
engthy  period. 

The  effective  selection  of  deprived  youth 
foiKyocational  training  is  difficult.  Many  doj 
not\ead  well  enough  to  complete  the  aptfi 
tude  uest.  The  typical  dropout  has  been  ant 
of  schotol  for  a  year  or  more,  has  not  breen 
able  to  fftod  work  or  has  worked  sporadically 
on  menialSjobs  for  short  duration.  Ae  sel¬ 
dom  knowNwhat  he  wants  to  do/  Indis¬ 
criminate  placement  in  vocational  training 
is  apt  to  result  in  failure.  We  /eed  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  various  program!.  Perhaps  a 
public  works  program  for  youm  to  give  them 
some  work  experience  woul/  be  a  good  be¬ 
ginning;  also,  on-th\]ob gaining  for  youth 
and  adults  where  the  finsmcial  risk  is  shared 
with  the  employer.  Ymlfth  can  be  paid  up  to 
$15  per  week  on  Mil/ar\  Defense  Training 
Act  projects.  Whil/this  insufficient  to  pay 
bare  expenses,  it  chics  not  peteiit  any  money 
for  clothes  or  otner  items  wkich  generally 
are  necessary  fpr  youth  from  derived  back¬ 
grounds. 

Where  m</tal  or  emotional  proteins  exist 
among  lovMncome  families,  few  resources 
are  a va Liable.  Low-income  families^  with 
maritayproblems  ordinarily  are  not  accepted 
as  cliemts  by  private  family  casework  agen¬ 
cies/  In  general  such  people  are  regarc 
as/eing  “not  amenable  to  treatment,”  “uni 
cooperative,”  “poorly  motivated.”  These' 
eople  seem  to  regard  the  impersonal,  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude  of  the  caseworker  or  psy¬ 
chiatrist  as  being  unfriendly.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  they  are  not  able  to  accept  or 
understand  the  sophisticated  relationship 
which  generally  exists  between  the  middle - 
class  client  and  the  therapist. 

Medical  treatment  for  health  problems  is 
a  critical  need.  At  present  those  who 
qualify  as  indigents  are  treated  as  clinic 
patients  at  Grady  Hospital.  Transportation 
becomes  an  immense  problem.  A  mother 
with  small  children  must  travel  by  bus. 
This  frequently  means  that  the  mother  of 
six  and  one  sick  child  must  carry  all  the 
children  by  bus  to  Grady,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$3.50.  More  often,  it  means  the  sick  child 
stays  home  without  receiving  treatment. 
Others  are  too  sick  to  travel  and  do  not  go 
at  all.  And  still  others  are  not  quite  poor 
enough  to  qualify  as  medically  indigent  at 
Grady,  but  lack  the  personal  income  to  pur¬ 
chase  private  medical  help.  Poor  health  is 
a  significant  factor  in  both  the  job  place¬ 
ment  and  job  performance  of  low-income 
family  members. 

Adequate  housing  is  almost  nonexistent. 
Public  housing  is  not  able  to  accommodate 
the  majority  of  the  socially  dependent  fami¬ 


lies.  Many  reside  in  old  homes  which  have 
been  turned  into  apartments.  Rents  aver¬ 
age  around  $22  per  week  for  a  three-  or  four- 
room  apartment.  For  some,  their  totals 
monthly  income  is  less  than  $100.  Tt 
maximum  payment  to  any  family  on  welfare 
is  $134  per  month.  A  mother  and  two  onil- 
dren  under  ADC  received  only  $84  per  month. 

The  families  in  poverty  are  femafe-cen- 
tered.  Women  are  the  heads  of  h/seholds 
in  a  majority  of  homes,  a  fact  v/ich  com¬ 
pounds  the  problem.  They  are/ unable  to 
accept  employment  which  pay/£40  to  $50  a 
week  when  the  cost  of  child! care  averages 
$20  or  $25  a  week.  They  ar/ unable  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  vocational  trailing  under  man¬ 
power  development  t/ining  when  the 
maximum  grant  is  onl/$28  and  the  cost  of 
child  care  is  $20  or  $^5  a  week. 

When  there  is  ai/idult  male  in  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  home,  Jne  woman  usually  carries 
the  load.  Inadequacy  of  the  male  figure  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  the  family  being  in  its 
poor  state  of yfoairs.  Sporadic  employment 
of  the  male/oor  education,  poor  job  skills, 
low  tolerance  toward  everyday  frustrations, 
excessive/nd  frequent  use  of  alcohol  and 
narcoti/,  and  inability  to  discipline  himself 
to  a  l^gular  time  schedule  thrust  upon  the 
fem^e  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
family  going.  The  level  at  which  the  family 
e/sts  depends  largely  upon  the  strength  of 
le  female  and  her  personal  ability  to  be 
^mother  and  father,  wage  earner,  etc. 

Many  family  members  are  in  frequent 
conflict  with  the  law.  They  are  often  ar¬ 
rested,  charged,  tried,  and  Sentenced  on  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  felony  charges  without  legal 
counsel.  This  often  leads  to  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

These  comments  were  not  intended  as  an 
indictment  of  the  existing  agencies.  They 
do  indeed  provide  a  very  valuable  and  needed 
service  for  the  majority  of  the  population. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  not  struc¬ 
tured  to  deal  with  the  unique  and  deviant 
problems  of  the  poverty  class. 

The  objectives  of  the  neighborhood  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  to  attempt  to  restructure  the 
delivery  of  existing  services  by  the  large  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  dependent  families  and 
to  create  new  service  opportunities  which 
may  be  used  as  tools  when  working  with  a 
marginal  and  dependent  family.  In  addition, 
we  hope  to  create  a  mechanism  whereby  all 
of  these  services  can  be  effectively  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  coordinated  at  the  delivery  or  client 
level. 

The  various  pilot  programs  which  we  hope 
to  develop  will  emphasize  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  rather  than  handouts 
ywhich  we  feel  destroy  dignity  and  self-esteem 
id  foster  dependency. 

great  many  seemingly  unanswerable 
qu3ktions  must  be  explored.  The  explora- 
tionNvill  be  action-oriented  experiments 
ratheAthan  theoretical  research.  The  focus 
will  be\on  prevention  and  directed  at  the 
children  \uf  dependent  and  disadvantaged 
families  wm  themselves  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  depencrent.  Emphasis  will  be  on  school 
preparation,  elementary  school  curriculum, 
and  restructuring;  of  high  school  curriculum. 

However,  recognizing  that  the  family  unit 
must  be  strengthened,  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
mental  programs  vrah  be  designed  to  assist 
all  family  membersX  These  will  seek  to 
arouse  faith  and  rekindle  the  confidence  of 
parents,  to  help  each  individual  develop  a 
sense  of  identity  with  his  church,  school,  and 
community  and  to  restore\md  spark  indi¬ 
vidual  motivation  for  improving  one’s  lot 
in  life.  A  list  of  the  proposed  pilot  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  being  considered  follows: 

(a)  Specialized  kindergarten  wiich  em¬ 
phasizes  school  preparation. 

(b)  Specialized  elementary  schoo1\with  a 
unique  curriculum  restructured  to  permit 
each  student  to  participate  at  his  own  readi¬ 
ness  level.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  read¬ 
ing. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committeo/clear  resolution  to  agree  to  Senate  amendments 
to  cotton-wheat  bill.  Rep,  Shor/  expressed  concern  over  effects  of  prices  and 
imports  on  cattle  industry.  Rep,  Purcell  urged  passage  of  wheat  provisions  of  c 
cotton-wheat  bill.  Sen,  McGoj^rn  criticized  farmer-b^nsumer  spreads  in  beef  and 
pork  prices.  Sen.  Humphrey  ^suggested  ways  of  relieving  beef  import  and  price 
situation.  Sen,  Fulbright/^nserted  editorial  reviewing  'problem  of  sugar  quotas. 
Sen*  Miller  inserted  article  on  possible  increase  in  Common  Market  tariff  on  U.  S. 
grain.  Sen,  Miller  expressed  concern  over  possible  increase  in  egg  imports.  Sen. 
(continued  page  h)  ,/  HOUSE 


1.  COTTON;  WHEAT,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  to  agree. to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.  R,  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  Digest  32  contains  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  except  for  the  amendments  later  adopted  by  the 
Senate  providing  that  the  cotton  progtam  shall  be  for  two  years  (rather  than 
four  years)  and  authorizing  the  transfer  of  cotton  and  wheat  allotments  in 
cases  of  natural  disaster,  p.  6l5l 


MEATSK  Rep.  Short  expressed  concern  for  the  cattle  industry  because  oJ 
Ime  of  meat  prices  and  increase  of  beef  imports .  p.  6131 


vthe  de- 


SA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Langen  criticized  ARA’s  granting  of  a  loan  for  a  rtew 
hardboard  plant  at  Superior,  Wise,  p,  6132 

POVERTY.  Rep.  Jensen  stated  that  he  would  vote  against  the  poverty  program  sinc^ 
it  ’’does  not  make  sense”  to  have  this  program  and  also  send  a  man  to  the  moon, 

p.  6135 
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WHEAT,  Rep,  Purcell  stated  that  the  wheat  plan,  defeated  last  May,  was  a  manda¬ 
tory  program,  whereas  the  one  contained  in  the  cotton-wheat  bill  is  voluntary., 
and  urged  passage  of  the  wheat  provisions  contained  in  this  bill,  p,  6137 

6,  TOBACCO,  Rep,  Thompson  (N.  J,) charged  that  the  American  Medical  Associati^ 

would  oppose  the  labeling  of  cigarettes  as  being  harmful  in  return  for  "tobacco 
industry  opposition  to  the  pending  medicare  legislation."  pp,  6138-UO, 

•  Matsunaga  suggested  the  use  of  the  papaya  leaf  as  a  substitute  for 
tobacco\  p,  6lt3 

7*  SOIL  BANK,  \Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  a  report  ory^he  scope  of 
the  1963  conservation  reserve  program,  pp,  5972,  6l5l 

8.  OPINION  POLL,  ^0.  Frances  Bolton  discussed  and  inserted  an  /pinion  poll  which 
includes  such  items  as  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Communists/  Federal  spending 
for  public  works  programs,  federal  aid  for  school  construction,  establishment 
of  a  Domestic  Peace^Qorps,  and  continuation  of  foreign  /id.  p,  6130 

9.  VETERANS1  LEGISLATION,  NRep.  Beckworth  discussed  and  inserted  letters  concerning 

his  help  for  veteran  programs  including  beef  imporj/s  and  aid  to  education,  pp, 

6lU3— 7  . . 

10,  NATIONAL  PARKS,  The  Inter! orNand  Insular  Affai/s  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  R.  R,  9!/,  to  authorize  u!^e  establishment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  His¬ 
torical  Site  in  Ariz.  (H.  Rept\l297).  p-/6l5l 

11.  ADJOURNMENT.  Both  Houses  agreed  to^.  .Coif,  Res,  28U,  that  when  the  House  ad¬ 

journs  today.  Mar.  26,  it  will  stano\adjourned  until  Mon.,  Apr.  6.  pp.  6ok7 > 
6070 


SENATE^ 

12,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  without  Amendment  H.\j.  Res.  962,  to  provide  a  supple¬ 

mental  appropriation  of  $li2  million  for  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen /pp.  5979-8lJ^  ThjSs  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President.  The  bill  was  r/ported  earlier  without  amendment  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  (S.  Rept/967)  (p.  5972),  Sen.  PrSxmire  protested  not  includ¬ 
ing  a  provision  in  the  /Ill  to  provide  additional  iSmds  for  the  school  milk 
program  (pp.  5980-1) 

13.  MEAT  PRICES.  Sen.  M6Govern  criticized  the  "widening"  farmer-consumer  price 

spreads  on  pork  a^a  beef  and  inserted  his  testimony  in  support  of  a  measure  to 
authorize  an  FTC/ investigation  of  food  chain  marketing  practices,  pp.  6017-9 

ill.  LIVESTOCK.  Sen.  Humphrey  expressed  concern  over  economic  conditions  in  the 
cattle  indyftry,  suggested  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  aid  tius  industry, 
including  Additional  purchases  of  meat  under  Sec.  32,  and  statedPhe  was  asking 
this  Department  to  "utilize  every  authority  available  to  refinance\loans  and 
to  extend  the  maturity  dates  of  loans"  to  cattlemen,  pp.  60 65-6 

15 o  SUGARS  Sen.  Fulbright  stated  that  there  is  little  prospect  that  enactment  of 
s\^ar  legislation  this  year  "will  be  ary  less  controversial  than  the  onei  in 
re  past,"  and  inserted  an  editorial  reviewing  the  difficulties  of  prorating 
'domestic  and  foreign  sugar  allotments,  p.  6028 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  his  address  to  the  annual  convention  of  t! 
National  Farmers  Union  reviewing  recent  developments  and  accomplishments  in 
agriculture,  pp.  6o63-5 
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88th  Congress  i  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
%d  Session  [ 


TAKING  H.R.  6196  FROM  THE  SPEAKER’S  TABLE  AND 
AGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 


March  25,  1964. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  665) 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  665,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  2 1 5 

H.  RES.  665 

[Report  No.  1296] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  25, 1964 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  increased 

3  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 

4  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  program  designed 

5  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 

6  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 

7  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 

8  amendments  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby  agreed  to. 
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Rep.  Cooley  reviewed  and  defended  food  stamp,  cottonWheat,  and  tobacco  research 
Mils,  Sen.  Hruska  criticized/Secretary 1 s  press  conf essence  remarks  on  meat  imports 
Ad  cotton-wheat  bill.  Reps/Curtis  and  Findley  protested  procedure  used  to  take  up 
cotton-wheat  bill.  Rep.  Fi/aley  criticized  export  subsiuV  on  wheat  sales  to  East 
Germany^  Rep.  Purcell  defended  wheat  provisions  of  cotton-^heat  bill.  Rep.  Fascell 
urged  increased  quotas  f/r  domestic  sugar  producers.  Rep.  A^ert  announced  food 
stamp  and  cotton-wheqt ypills  will  be  taken  up  week  of  April  6,\  Sen,  Ribicoff 
(continued  page  5)  /  HOUSE 

..  WHEAT,*  COTTON;  FOOD  STAMPS j  TOBACCO.  Rep.  Cooley  reviewed  the  provisions  and 
urged  favorable  consideration  of  the  food  stamp,  cotton-wheat,  and  tobacco 
research  bills,  pp,  6l8l*-9 

Rep.  Curtis  criticized  the  "unwarranted  procedure  being  employed  to  bring 
cut  the  cotton-wheat  bill"  for  consideration  by  the  House  without  referring  it 
to  committee  for  consideration  of  Senate  amendments,  pp.  6l58,  6197-8 

Rep,  Findley  charged  there  were  technical  errors  in  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
and  criticized  the  rule  clearing  the  bill  for  not  permitting  amendments  to  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  pp.  6179-80 

Rep.  Findley  criticized  wheat  sales  to  East  Germany,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  recent  shooting  down  of  a  U.  S.  plane,  and  stated  that  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  approved  export  subsidy  payments  of  more  than  $1,2^0,000  on  wheat 
shipments  to  East  Germany,  pp.  6158-9 

Rep.  Purcell  reviewed  and  urged  approval  if  the  wheat  provisions  of  the 

cotton-wheat  bill.  pp.  6175-6  y  ^  ,  .A 

- - - MM  - - - — - - - 
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Several  Reps,  discussed  the  procedure  for  consideration  of  H«  R*  6196,  the 


cotton-wheat  bill  (Mar*  2f>) •  pp*  6072-6 


2.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Fas cell  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill  to  provide  increased  suga^ 

quotas  for  domestic  producers,  p.  617!? 

3.  P OVERT! ♦  Rep.  Quie  charged  that  "propaganda"  is  being  used  in  behalf  of  the 

poverty  program  and  stated  that  the  Democratic  National  Committee  "h^s  just 
prepareX  complete  speeches  and  news  releases  for  each  of  the  Democj^atic  Mem-. 
bers."  pV.  6l60-l 

Rep.  Curtis  urged  that  Members  study  the  President’s  messag^f on  poverty 
"without  regard  to  the  emotional  generalities  which  often  cloud  a  discussion  of 
poverty,"  ancP^nserted  a  Fortune  magazine  article,  "Who  Are  Jme  American  Poor?” 

pp.  6176-9 


h.  BUDGET,-  EXPENDITURES^  Rep.  Cannon  inserted  tabulations  of  budget  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  thXfirst  8  months  of  fiscal  year  1961^  with  comparisons  to 
last  year  and  to  the  latest  budget  estimates  for  fisoal  year  1961;,  pp.  6153-4; 


9 «  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep0  BlatSik  reviewed  the  damage  caused  by  the  recent  flooding 
the  Ohio  River  and  pledgec^his  support  for  expapoed  flood  control  measures* 
pp.  6l6l-2 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Reps.  Selden  arXR°g®rs,  Fla/  spoke  in  opposition  to  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  sanctions  against  Cuba*  pp*  6189-92 


7.  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  Rep.  Holifield  expr^esedf his  concern  "about  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  set  a  clear  coWse  for  an  effective  civil  defense  pro¬ 
gram,"  and  urged  establishment  of  a^rationwide  shelter  system,  pp*  6198-9 


8.  APPROPRIATIONS;  PERSONNEL.  Received  from^he  President  a  communication  relative 
to  the  reduction  in  Federal  emnioyment  to  \f feet  savings  and  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  fiscal  ye  a/  1965,-  to  Appropriations  Committee,  p,  6201 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROCRAM.  Rep.  Jtflbevt  announced  the  Xerogram  for  the  week  of  Apr.  6 
as  follows:  Mon,,  cons ep^  calendar,  Tues.  and  wkg.,  food  stamp  bill,  cotton- 


wheat  bill,  free  importation  of  certain  wools  for\olishing  felts,  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  soluble  and/Lnstant  coffee,  and  prevent! <X.  of  double  taxation  of 


certain  tobacco  prod/cts  exported  and  returned  to  thXu.  S*  unchanged,  p.  6l 59 


10.  ADJOURNED  until  Mofu,  Apr.  6,  p.  6201 


SENATE 


11,  CIVIL  RIGHTS^  Adopted,  67-17,  a  motion  by  Sen,  Mansfield  to  ta^e  up  H.  R.  71^2, 
the  civil^ights  bill,  A  motion  by  Sen.  Morse  to  refer  the  bilX  to  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  April  8,  was  tabled  by  a  50-3U  vote.  pp.  620U-27,  6230-U5,  6263-!; 


12.  MARRYING,  Sen.  McGee  commended  the  current  investigation  of  chain-store  market¬ 
ing  practices  by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  set  forth  examples  of  charges  of  un- 
lir  practices  that  have  been  made  against  the  chain  stores,  pp*  62ii5-b 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Hruska  criticized  the  Secretary’s  statements  at  his  pres: 
conference  relative  to  the  cotton-wheat  bill  and  meat  imports  and  challenged 
his  statements  in  support  of  the  cotton— wheat  bill  and  present  policies  regard¬ 
ing  meat  imports,  pp,  6267-8 
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The  gentleman  will 


.ace  nuclear 
rt  of  it. 


The  SPEAKER 
state  it 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
\tention  to  violate  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  speech  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ordX  It  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
SenateNand  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
refer  to  It  otherwise.  The  speech  is  in 
the  Record  and  it  is  before  us  at  our 

seats 

May  I  inq{>h-e  as  to  how  I  may  now 
properly  refer  Ho  the  speech  and  dis¬ 
associate  myself 'from  its  views  without 
referring  to  its  author? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  stated 
what  the  rules  of  tma  House  are.  The 
Chair  did  not  use  th\  word  “violate.” 

The  Chair  did  not  go  mat  far.  The 
Chair  simply  says  reference  to  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  is  not  proper,  and  is 
not  consistent  with  the\  rules  of 
the  House.  The  gentleman  w^s  recog¬ 
nized  to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  N11-  of 
course,  accord  with  the  rule  and  I\will 
therefore  refer  only  to  prominently  pH^~ 
licized  remarks  appearing  on  the  fro: 
pages  of  the  Nation’s  newspapers  of  las 
night  and  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  feel  obliged  to  express  outspoken 
disagreement  with  and  rejection  of  cer¬ 
tain  prominently  publicized  remarks 
alleged  to  constitute  “daring  thinking” 
on  our  Cuban  policy.  I  am  amazed  to 
hear  coexistence  with  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  and  military  buildup  in  this 
hemisphere  urged  upon  Americans  be¬ 
fore  the  world. 

The  elimination  of  Communist  con¬ 
trol  of  Cuba  and  Communist  export  of 
subversion  from  this  island  throughout 
Latin  and  South  America  should  be  our 
No.  1  hemispheric  foreign  policy  ob-  the  ever 
jective.  In  this,  there  should  be  no  into  t! 
compromise,  nor  equivocation  in  our 
determination  to  strangle  the  Castro 
government  in  Cuba  on  the  vine  by  an 
economic  quarantine  enforced  on  the 
high  seas  against  all  cargoes  except  food 
and  medical  supplies. 

To  urge  upon  our  people  and  to  t 
the  world  that  Castro  is  here  to  stay  Jrfut 
it  is  not  too  important  a  matter  and/that 
we  should  proceed  with  other  Hemis¬ 
pheric  tasks  despite  the  Cooununist 
buildup  in  Cuba  is  so  wrong,  so  lacking 
in  principle,  and  so  destructive  of  the 
national  morale  that  it  is  incredible  to 
hear.  This  is  not  daring  thinking  at  all. 

It  is  just  plain  nonsensera  not  worse. 

A  fair  question  to  askrthese  days  is  how 
far  must  sheer  inteflectualism  destroy 
America’s  determiiyreion  to  remain  free? 

How  far  are  we  Us  yield  to  the  concept 
that  because  standing  firm  for  freedom 
may  involve  oonfrontations  that  may 
risk  limited  jvar,  which  might  escalate 
into  nuclea^nvar,  that  we  should  just  lie 
down  an^surrender  to  Communist  evil 
all  over  i!ne  world  since  the  risk  of  war 
in  the  nuclear  age  is  too  great? 

My' Speaker,  if  the  formula  of  sur¬ 
render  on  the  installment  plan  is  to  in¬ 
clude  countries  in  our  own  backyard  it 
ill  undermine  the  national  security, 

^render  the  hemisphere  permanently 
penetrated  by  Communist  military  op¬ 


erations  aimed  at  our  destruction,  and 
lose  for  freedom  the  remainder  of  the 
free  world,  bit  by  bit,  chunk  by  chunk, 
not  only  in  far-off  places,  but  right  here 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  This  is  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  communism  to  steal  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  an  announcement  that 
we  will  not  fight  to  prevent  this. 

On  the  street,  among  ordinary  good 
Americans  there  are  more  simple  phrases 
to  describe  such  a  program  for  surrender. 
In  this  dismay  that  follows  the  shock 
of  reading  such  remarks  comes  incredu¬ 
lity — disbelief.  This  is  abdication  of 
honor  and  principle,  afraid  to  risk  a  con¬ 
frontation.  Americans  are  not  afraid. 
Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  mere  advocacy  of  such  a 
policy  in  relation  to  Communist  con¬ 
frontation  that  the  United  States  is 
either  too  scared  or  too  “intelligent”  to 
risk  a  showdown  with  communism  in 
defense  of  our  way  of  life.  If  this  is  to 
be  American  policy  and  posture,  the 
Communists  will  go  right  on  stealing 
the  world  until  the  balance  of  power  has, 
shifted  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and  one 
this  happens  we  can  rest  assured  jtie 
will  receive  an  ultimatum  to  surrende 


obliteration.  I  war 


tOL 


EEF  IMPORT  CO: 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  afid  was  given 
permission  to  address  tbre  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise /and  extend  his 
remarks  an\  include/a  bill  he  has  in¬ 
troduced.) 

Mr.  FOREftJfcN^  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
gardless  of  marjCrecent  statements  by 
the  DepartmenVx>nSLgriculture  and  other 
high  a dminiyratior\p facials  expressing 
sympathy,  yand  proposing  superficial 
measures  supposedly  deHjgned  to  control 
creasing  flow  of  meat  imports 
country,  very  lit^P  action  has 
been i6rthcoming  to  corrections  critical 
pro^em  facing  our  domestiNbeef  and 
ton  producers. 

Indeed,  those  of  us  representing  beef 
and  mutton  producing  areas  were\sur- 
prised  and  dismayed  at  the  recent  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  the  Departments  of  Sti 
and  Agriculture  to  curb  the  onslaught  o' 
foreign  beef  and  mutton.  This  volum 
tary  agreement  entered  into  last  month 
with  Argentina  and  New  Zealand  would 
supposedly  reduce  beef  product  imports 
by  the  United  States  to  6  percent  below 
the  1963  level.  However,  the  1963  im¬ 
port  level  was  110  percent  above  the  1961 
level.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that 
when  a  domestic  industry  is  clearly  suf¬ 
fering  from  imports,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  meat  producing  industry  of  this 
country,  action  which  pegs  the  import 
level  at  the  highest  level  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  is  definitely  unrealistic,  if 
not  irresponsible. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  alone,  during 
1962,  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  cattle 
and  calves  amounted  to  over  $675  million. 
This  was  from  the  sale  of  4,675,000  head 
of  cattle.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
cash  receipts  from  marketing  cattle  and 
calves  in  Texas  has  increased  by  60  per¬ 
cent,  but  the  profit  margins  have  been  on 
a  downward  trend.  Reliable  economic 
analysis  shows  that  the  present  level  of 


imports  has  reduced  domestic  cattle 
prices  by  $2  to  $3  per  hundredweight. 
Still,  the  industry  is  operating  under 
tariff  rates  laid  down  more  than  3j0  years 
ago,  and  even  those  rates  have  ,been  cut 
by  50  percent  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Beef  importation  has  begh  increasing 
at  a  dangerous  rate  for  tne  last  several 
years.  In  1956,  importyequaled  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  domestic  production,  but 
in  1962,  imports  hajjt  jumped  above  12 
percent  of  dome^Jsic  production.  Not 
only  have  the  present  import  rates  had 
a  depressing  effpet  on  the  price  structure 
of  the  industry;  but  also,  the  future  for 
cattle  prices  looks  bleak. 

Certainly/  with  the  conditions  now 
facing  themattle  industry,  and  with  con¬ 
ditions  that  appear  to  be  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  wogse,  it  would  seem  that  the  proper 
path/lor  the  Government  to  take  would 
be  /ne  seeking  relief  for  the  domestic 
livestock  industry,  not  to  make  perma- 
(ent  a  bad  situation. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  plight 
facing  the  domestic  beef  and  mutton  in¬ 
dustries,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  con¬ 
structive  action  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
is  designed  to  establish  a  realistic  set  of 
import  quota  for  beef,  lamb,  and  goat 
meat,  and  pork.  These  quotas  are  set 
up  by  averaging  the  imports  of  these 
meat  products  over  the  last  5  years.  The 
bill  will  also  allow  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  once  the  market  price  of  the 
affected  products  reach  or  excell  the 
parity  price. 

The  proposed  bill : 

H.R.  10644 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Meat  and  Meat 
Products  Import  Limitation  Act  of  1964”. 

Sec.  2.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  28  F.R.,  part 
II,  page  19,  Aug.  17,  1963)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “headnote”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “headnotes”,  and  by  adding 
after  headnote  1  the  following  new  head- 
note: 

"2.  (a)  Basic  Quotas  on  Meat  and  Meat 
Products. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  headnote,  the  quantity  of  articles  in 
each  category  listed  in  this  paragraph  which 
lay  be  entered  in  any  calendar  quarter  be- 
ining  after  December  31,  1964,  shall  not 
exceed : 

In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
item  \06.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen Ncattle  meat) ,  168,500,000  pounds. 

“(ii)  xVi  the  case  of  articles  specified  m 
item  106.30  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  mea\j>f  goats  and  sheep  (other  than 
lambs)),  12,850,000  pounds. 

“(iii)  In  thXcase  of  articles  specified  in 
item  106.30  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  lamb  meati,  3,200,000  pounds. 

“(iv)  In  the  caseV>f  sausages  (other  than 
sausages  in  chief  value  of  pork) ,  specified  in 
items  107.20  and  107.25*5550,000  pounds. 

“(v)  In  the  case  of  ^articles  specified  in 
items  107.40,  107.45,  107 ,5(V 107.55,  and  107.60 
(relating  to  certain  prepared  or  preserved 
beef  and  veal),  28,700,000  pounds. 

“(b)  Adjustment  op  Qtots 
“(i)  Beef  and  veal. — If,  for  &ny  6-mQnth 
period  ending  on  September  30  oiGlarch  31, 
the  average  price  received  in  tl\  United 
States  for  cattle  (not  including N^alves) 
equals  or  exceeds  the  average  parity^  price 
for  such  cattle,  then  for  the  seconcfGnd 
third  calendar  quarters  beginning  after  vie 
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close  of  such  period  the  quotas  specified  in 
paragraph  (a)  with  respect  to  the  categories 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (i),  (iv),  and  (v) 
of  sucKjparagraph  are  hereby  increased.  The 
amountNof  the  increased  quota  for  any  such 
category  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in 
the  applicable  subparagraph  as  the  number 
of  pounds  of  flhe  total  commercial  slaughter 
of  cattle  (notS.  including  calves)  in  the 
United  States  during  such  6-month  period 
bears  to  7,352,000,01)6  pounds. 

“(ii)  Mutton. — IrVfor  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  Septembeh,  30  or  March  31,  the 
average  price  received  'ip  the  United  States 
for  sheep  (not  including  lambs  and  year¬ 
lings)  equals  or  exceeds  average  parity 
price  for  such  sheep,  thenVfor  the  second 
and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
the  close  of  such  period  the  qgota  specified 
in  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (a)  is 
hereby  increased.  The  amount  w  the  in¬ 
creased  quota  shall  be  the  amoiim  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified 
in  such  subparagraph  (ii)  as  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of 
sheep  (not  including  lambs  and  yearling) 
in  the  United  States  during  such  6-mon 
period  bears  to  35,000,000  pounds 

“(iii)  Lamb. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the 
average  price  received  in  the  United  States 
for  lambs  (including  yearlings)  equals  or 
exceeds  the  average  parity  price  for  such 
lambs,  then  for  the  second  and  third  calen¬ 
dar  quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of 
such  period  the  quota  specified  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (iii)  of  paragraph  (a)  is  hereby  in¬ 
creased.  The  amount  of  the  increased  quota 
shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in  such  sub- 
paragraph  (iii)  as  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  lambs 
(including  yearlings)  in  the  United  States 
during  such  6-month  period  bears  to 
350,000,000  pounds. 

“(iv)  Determinations. — 

“(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
average  price  received  for  any  article  for  any 
6-month  period,  and  the  average  parity  price 
for  such  article  for  such  period,  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  averaging  the  appropriate  fig¬ 
ures  (as  publised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  for  each  of  the  6  months  in  such 
period. 

“(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
determination  of  the  commercial  slaughter 
of  any  article  for  any  period  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  dressed  weight  and  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  continental 
United  States  (excluding  Alaska). 

“(C)  All  determinations  required  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  shall  be  final.  All  deter 
minations  required  by  this  paragraph  w; 
respect  to  any  6-month  period  shall  be  m#de 
not  later  than  the  35th  day  after  the  close  of 
such  period.  If  such  determinations^result 
in  an  increased  quota,  the  Secretary,#!  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  immediately  certify  tc/the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  the  amoqrtt  of  such 
increased  quota. 

“(c)  Exceptions. — 

"(i)  National  emergencies^;. — The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  headnote  sMjOi  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  period  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  declares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

“(ii)  Natural  disasters  to  livestock. — 
The  operation  of  this  headnote  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  (or  the  quota  increased)  with  respect 
to  a  category  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  if 
the  President  ^determines  that  because  of  a 
natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  in  the 
United  Sta)fes  from  which  articles  like  the 
articles  specified  in  such  category  are  pro¬ 
duced,  idle  United  States  supplies  thereof  are 
inadequate  to  meet  demand  at  reasonable 
pricey  to  domestic  consumers  therefor.  Such 
suspension  or  increase  shall  be  for  such  pe¬ 


riod,  and  any  such  increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
demand,  as  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  Any  determination  by  the 
President  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final. 

“(iii)  Small  entries. — For  purposes  of  this 
headnote,  any  individual  entry  having  an 
entry  weight  of  25  pounds  or  less  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

“(d)  Proration  of  Quota  Over  Calendar 
Quarter. — If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  with  respect  to  any  category 
specified  in  paragraph  (a)  that  the  articles 
in  such  category  are  being  imported  and 
placed  in  the  market  at  such  times  as  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  orderly  operation  of  such  market, 
he  shall  so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereafter,  the  calendar  quarter 
quota  for  such  category  shall  be  prorated 
over  each  such  quarter  on  such  monthly  (or 
more  frequent  basis)  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  determines  and  certifies  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  as  being  necessary  to 
prevent  the  disruption  of  the  orderly  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  market. 

“(e)  Entry  Weight. — For  purposes  of  this 
headnote,  the  number  of  pounds  taken  into 
account  with  respect  to  the  entry  of  any 
^xrticle  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  at 
rich  such  article  is  entered  for  customs 
purposes.” 

Ssc.  3.  No  trade  agreement  or  other  inter¬ 
national  agreement  heretofore  or  hereafteri 
entered,  into  by  the  United  States  shall  he 
applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with/ttie 
requirements  of  this  Act. 


MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  CAR®' 
OF  THE  AGED 

Gffr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given' 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
>int  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing 
adequate  medical  care  for  those  of  our 
•  citizens  over  65  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me  and  the  people  of  the  11th  District, 
many  of  whom  are  retired  and  live  on 
small,  fixed  incomes. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced. 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  plan 
provides  for  an  extension  of  social  se¬ 
curity  contributions  to  issue  mandatory 
fixed  insurance. 

The  latest  social  security  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  assist  our  older  citizens  in 
paying  the  surgical  fees;  in  short,  the 
doctor  bills.  The  hospital  coverage  is 
also  inadequate. 

There  are  several  other  specific  areas 
in  which  the  so-called  King-Anderson 
bill  does  not  provide  sufficient  medical 
coverage. 

Furthermore,  the  coverage  is  rigid  and 
cannot  be  altered  to  provide  a  plan  to 
suit  individual  needs. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  medical  and  hospital  care  of  the 


aged  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance. 

I  believe  this  plan  is  far  superior  tc 
the  King-Anderson  approach  because, 
makes  possible  much  greater  covei^ge 
and  less  cost. 

Furthermore,  after  this  plan  becomes 
effective,  the  volume  of  policies  issued 
by  the  various  private  insurance  com¬ 
panies  may  well  lower  preanums  and 
make  possible  even  greater/coverage. 


CUBA 

(Mr.  DEROU\lAN  asked  an^was  given 
permission  to  actress  the  yfiouse  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DEROUNIANV  M#.  Speaker,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  gentlemanvSfom  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Wyman],  whose  remarks 
I  agree  completelyyT  ju*t  want  to  say 
that  the  oracle  inr  the  ot^er  body  who 
made  what  he  thought  was  aSworld  shak¬ 
ing  pronouncement  yesterdaV  is  prob¬ 
ably  getting  JL  medal  cast  fo\him  by” 
Castro  in  cafba  today. 


PROCEDURES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  granted  a  special  order  for  10  min¬ 
utes  today  to  discuss  House  procedures. 

I  was  very  disturbed  yesterday  to  hear 
the  majority  leader  in  defense  of  the  un¬ 
warranted  procedure  being  employed  to 
bring  out  the  cotton-wheat  bill  and  de¬ 
fend  it  on  the  ground  that  the  House  ma¬ 
jority  should  be  able  to  work  its  will.  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  whether  this  defense 
that  the  majority  leader  used  came  from 
lack  of  thinking  the  matter  through, 
which  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  if  he 
had  thought  it  through,  because  the 
essence  of  representative  government  is 
that  the  majority  work  its  will  after 
study,  discussion,  and  debate.  The 
whole  reason  for  rules  of  procedure  is 
how  a  matter  shall  be  studied  and  de¬ 
bated.  It  was  never  intended  that  the 
Congress  or  any  parliamentary  body  that 
is  independent  should  simply  work  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Under  Hitler  and 
under  Stalin  the  parliamentary  system 
existed,  but  the  difference  there  was  that 
the  majority  worked  its  will  without  de¬ 
bate  and  discussion. 


WHEAT  SALES  TO  THE 
COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  East  German  Government  was  send¬ 
ing  three  unarmed  U.S.  airmen  to  their 
graves  and  three  others  to  the  hospital, 
U.S.  taxpayers  were  financing  wheat 
sales  to  the  same  Communist  regime  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  $2,500,000. 

On  January  28,  a  T-39  U.S.  Air  Force 
transport  was  shot  down  by  an  East  Ger¬ 
man  fighter  plane  over  the  East  German 
border,  and  three  airmen  aboard  died. 

Within  the  preceding  week — starting 
January  20 — the  U.S.  Government  ap¬ 
proved  export  subsidy  payments  of  more 
than  $1,250,000  on  wheat  shipments  to 
East  Germany. 

The  criminal  act  by  the  East  German 
Communists  on  January  28  did  not  slow 
the  subsidy  wheels  a  bit. 

Two  days  later,  on  January  30,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  export  subsidy  payment  of  over 
$98,000  was  approved  for  more  wheat  to 
East  Germany. 

By  March  5,  the  U.S.  Government  had 
approved  export  subsidy  payments  of 
$2,722,386  on  wheat  shipments  to  East 
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Germany  totaling  4,063,264  bushels. 
U.S.  flour  mills  don’t  get  this  fancy  dis¬ 
count.  Quite  the  contrary,  under  the 
farm  bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
House,  U.S.  flour  mills  will  have  to  pay 
a  processing  tax  of  70  cents  per  bushel. 
Meanwhile,  we  provide  wheat  for  the 
Communists  at  a  discount  of  67  cents  a 
bushel. 

East  Germany  replied  to  this  neigh¬ 
borly — and  expensive — cooperation  on 
March  10  by  shooting  down  another  un¬ 


armed  U.S.  plane — this  time  sending 
three  airmen  to  the  hospital. 

Despite  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
U.S.  airmen  and  constant  harassments 
of  U.S.  military  vehicles  on  access  routes 
to  Berlin,  East  Germany  gets  the  same 
favored  treatment  in  wheat  purchases 
as  friendly  countries. 

No  wonder  American  prestige  has  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb. 

Here  are  the  sorry  facts,  as  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Date 


Dec.  16, 
Dee.  18, 
Jan.  20, 
Jan.  21, 
Do. 
Jan.  22, 
Jan.  23, 
Do- 
Jan.  24, 
Jan.  30, 
Feb.  4, 
Feb.  20, 
Feb.  28, 
Mar.  6, 


1963 

1963 

1964 
1964 


1964 

1964 


1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1964 


Class  and  grade 

Tons 

Metric 

Long 

9.500 

2.500 

1.500 

12,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1,900 

12,000 

20,000 

4,000 

22,000 

6,800 

6,800 

7,700 

Destination 


East  Germany. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total: 

Metric  tons - - - 

Long  tons _ 

Converted  to  bushels _ 

Average  rate  of  subsidy  payment  per  bushel. 
Total  estimated  subsidy  payment — . - 


.  87, 300 

_  22, 900 

_  4,063,264 

.about..  $0.67 
. $2,722,386 


SE 
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RETURN  OF  AMERICAN  AIRMEN 
SHOT  DOWN  OVER  SOVIET-OCCU¬ 
PIED  GERMANY 

(Mr.  LINDSAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

X'OIXlSlX'lCS  ) 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  three  American  airmen  were  shot 
down  over  Soviet-occupied  Germany. 
One  flier  has  been  released.  The  other 
two  remain  in  custody — where  we  do  not 
know.  Last  weekend,  at  the  Secretary's 
level,  word  was  received  by  the  United 
States  that  the  fliers  would  be  released. 
Our  Government  quite  rightly  regards 
this  as  a  commitment.  But  why  the  de-, 
lay?  The  Congress  quite  appropriately 
must  ask  the  question — why  is  the  com¬ 
mitment  not  lived  up  to  and  the  fliers 
released  forthwith? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  in  order  tcyask  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mi/  Albert]  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  legislative  program  for  the 
week  after  next,  if  We^ill. 

The  SPEAKEI^/  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  n 6  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT. "  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaiyy  ield  ? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr/ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro¬ 
gram  f°r  the  week  of  April  6,  1964,  is  as 
follows: 

’MONDAY,  CONSENT  CALENDAR - SUSPENSIONS 

CONE  BILL) 

S.  1828,  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 


Sesquiceirkgnnial  Celebration  Commis¬ 
sion. 

TUESDAY  AND  ’VeDNESDAy/  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

H.R.  10222,  Food  J»tamp  Act  of  1964, 
open  rule,  4  houXyuebate. 

House  Resolution  665,  providing  for 
concurrence  in/uie ’Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  6196,  {/bill  to  revitalize  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  industry. 

H.R.  287/  including  Nevada  among 
States  permitted  to  diviaX  their  retire¬ 
ment  systems  into  two  parN  for  OASDI 
coverage  purposes. 

E,.  1608,  providing  that  ai^raft  en- 
gitffcs  and  propellers  may  be  expiated  as 
forking  parts  of  aircraft. 

H.R.  2330,  providing  that  antiqueS>may 
be  imported  free  of  duty  if  they  exceed 
100  years  of  age. 

H.R.  2652,  duty-free  importation  oi 
certain  wools  for  use  in  manufacturing 
of  polishing  felts. 

H.R.  3348,  extending  time  for  teachers 
in  Maine  to  be  treated  as  covered  by 
separate  retirement  systems  for  OASDI 
purposes,  and  permitting  Texas  to  ob¬ 
tain  coverage  for  State  and  local  police¬ 
men. 

H.R.  4198,  free  importation  of  soluble 
and  instant  coffee. 

H.R.  4364,  free  entry  of  mass  spec¬ 
trometer  for  Oregon  State  University  and 
spectrometer  for  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

H.R".  7480,  temporarily  suspending  the 
import  duty  on  manganese  ore — includ¬ 
ing  ferruginous .  ore — and  related  prod¬ 
ucts. 

H.R.  8268,  to  prevent  double  taxation 
of  certain  tobacco  products  exported  and 
returned  unchanged  to  United  States  and 
subsequently  reprocessed. 

H.R.  8975,  providing  for  the  tariff  clas¬ 
sification  of  certain  particleboard. 

H.R.  9311,  suspension  of  duty  on  alu¬ 
mina  and  bauxite. 


H.R.  9393,  extending  time  for  ministers 
to  elect  coverage  under  OASDI,  provid¬ 
ing  full  retroactivity  for  disability  deter¬ 
minations,  and  for  other  purposes 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19, 
designating  “bourbon  whiskey*  Vas  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  product  of  the  Uni  tec/States. 

THURSDAY  AND  BALANCE 

H.R. - ,  1965  appropriations,  leg¬ 

islative. 

Of  course,  this  anno/hcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced  later 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  AREND§£  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

RUKES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ^ffjBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minujre  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

!r.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
at  any  fair  reading  of  the  remarks 
which  I  made  yesterday  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis!  were  not  applicable  to  what 
I  had  to  say.  In  my  remarks  I  sum¬ 
marized  by  saying : 

I  am  for  majority  rule;  I  am  for  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  rules  of  the  House  provide  not 
only  for  majority  rule  but  also  for  meth¬ 
ods  to  protect  orderly  procedure  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

The  rule  which  was  requested  and  the 
rule  which  was  granted  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  is  a  special  rule  identical 
with  special  rules  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  used  in  this  House  for  many,  many 
years.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  that  procedure. 

If  the  gentleman  knows  anything 
about  the  debates  which  have  been  held 
on  cotton  and  wheat  bills  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  covering  the  identical  subject  mat¬ 
ter  covered  in  the  amendments  made  in 
order  by  this  rule,  he  knows  that  this 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
not  only  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
many  times. 

(Mr.  STINSON  asked  and  was  given 
>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
jnute.) 

!r.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

MrNSTINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  will  remain  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  i^shall  speak  on  this  subject. 
I  announce  tnjs.  We  shall  have  10  min¬ 
utes,  when  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter,  so  that  we  will  not 
have  any  more  o\one  man  making  a 
speech  and  refusingNto  yield  and  engage 
in  debate.  Then  weNcan  examine  into 
the  depths  of  whether  not  this  is  an 
ordinary  procedure  or,\as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  it,  throwing  out  tne  window  the 
whole  theory  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  gtven  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  fo\l  min¬ 
ute.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa\on 
the  floor  yesterday  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  made  his  re 
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larks.  I  believe  he  was  entirely  correct 
iri\his  explanation  of  the  procedure  in¬ 
volved  in  connection  with  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  matter  which  has  been 
referred  to  here  this  afternoon.  The 
majority^eader  stated  the  procedure  was 
in  keeping.,  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  long 
enough  to  understand  that  the  procedure 
which  was  announced  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  6196  is  entirely 
within  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
House. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  -ADDRESS 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  IMeeply 
regret  the  remarks  which  were  maHe  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  earlier  todayVby 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  af 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  am  not 
concerned  so  much  about  whether  their' 
remarks  were  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
this  House  as  I  am  concerned  about  their 
reaction  to  the  speech  to  which  they 
were  adverting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  that  same  speech 
about  which  they  were  talking,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  speech  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  American,  and  certainly 
by  every  Member  of  the  House.  It  was 
a  courageous  speech.  It  suggested  that 
we  should  reexamine  some  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  upon  which  we  are  conducting  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  take  a  careful  and  critical  look  at  some 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  this  Nation  from 
time  to  time,  as  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  change — if  we  are  unwilling  to 
examine  our  own  assumptions  in  order 
to  set  ourselves  aright,  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  speech  made  by  the 
Member  of  the  other  body — then  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  losing  one  of  the  great 
values  of  an  open  society. 

I  think  that  this  speech  has  much  to 
commend  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  in  it,  but  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  the  reaction  of  the  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  referred  earlier. 


ELECTRONICS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

(Mr.  HECHLER  asked  and  was/given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extei>G  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester¬ 
day  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
funds  to  authorize  expenditures  for  the 
space  program  by  the  NASA.  Construc¬ 
tion  funds  were  voted/Tor  an  electronics 
research  center  whiph  will  be  placed  at 
Boston,  Mass.  It>was  conclusively  de¬ 
monstrated  during  the  debate  yesterday 
that  the  Electramics  Research  Center  is 
necessary  to  ymaintain  America’s  pre¬ 
eminence  iiyspace.  Many  times  on  this 
floor,  alonar  with  those  who  yesterday 
protestecLdigainst  the  disproportionate 
geograhtriic  distribution  of  NASA  con¬ 
tracts^!  have  also  protested  against  the 
fact Jm&t  West  Virginia  has  been  short¬ 
changed.  However,  I  would  like  to  point 


out  that  Massachusetts  made  many, 
many  contributions  to  this  Nation  not 
the  least  of  which  are  our  great  Speaker 
and  our  beloved  former  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  . 

Above  all,  Massachusetts  gave  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  to  our 
country,  the  greatest  friend  that  the  35th 
State,  West  Virginia,  has  ever  had,  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy. 


SPEECH  MADE  IN  THE  SENATE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  said  that 
he  hopes  everybody  in  the  country  will 
read  the  Senator’s  speech.  There  is  no 
question  that  everybody  in  the  country 
will  read  the  speech.  The  publicity 
given  this  speech  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  makes  this  clear. 
The  question  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
vor  not  the  people  of  the  country  will  have 
opportunity  to  read  the  comments  on 
tfre  speech  and  to  have  a  real  public 
deflate  on  it.  The  publicity  given  thjf 
speech  suggests  this  speech  may  hpve 
been  Written  or  conceived  by  some  of 
the  peoHje  who  have  done  so  mjirch  to 
publicize 


SECTION  371NRULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Gmair  is  going 
to  be  very  strict  irv  the  Mture  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  references  to  speeches  made  in 
the  other  body  or  to  References  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  bofly\  The  Chair  feels 
at  this  time  it  misnt  beVell  to  read  the 
rule  of  the  House  coverink  this  subject: 

It  is  a  breaclyof  order  in  debate  to  notice 
what  has  beei^said  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  other  Honse,  or  the  particular  votes  or 
majorities  on  it  there;  because  tnk  opinion 
of  each  House  should  be  left  to  its  own 
independency,  not  to  be  influenced  Bw  the 
proceedmgs  of  the  other;  and  the  quoting 
them/aiight  beget  reflections  leading  -N  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  Houses. 


'PRESIDENT  JOHNSON’S  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  swears  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  Democratic  Party,  will 
mount  a  white  donkey  and  set  forth  to 
do  battle  against  a  new  Madison  Avenue 
foe  called  poverty.  They  will  not  ac¬ 
tually  set  lance  against  this  new  enemy — 
the  weapons  that  they  use  will  be  that  of 
words.  The  words  will  not  be  of  their 
own  making  but  those  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

That  committee  has  just  prepared 
complete  speeches  and  news  releases  for 
each  of  the  Democratic  Members.  I  said 
that  every  Democrat  in  the  House  would 
go  forth  to  do  this  mission.  I  should 
have  said  “all  but  one,”  for  one  copy  was 
inadvertently  left  in  my  office. 


Reading  these  propaganda  sheets,  onei 
can  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  " 
new  administration  is  putting  a  “vooal 
rubberstamp”  policy  into  effect.  Thesis 
indeed  strange  tactics  for  a  political  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  accused  tlWparty 
of  the  opposition  of  adopting  sonre  of  the 
remarks  of  their  national  chsnrman — a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Certainly  the  person  whoi^repared  this 
piece  of  propaganda  mi^ht  well  have 
read  the  proposed  legislation.  Many  of 
the  measures  that  hey^aid  were  part  of 
the  program  are  no^even  in  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  opening  /Gattle  cry  on  the 
“ghosted”  document  states: 

The  war  against  poverty  has  begun. 

It  furthen^ays  that  President  Johnson 
is  leading  jU5e  attack.  I  can  see  how  this 
could  be/nelievable  to  people  of  other 
nations^/  The  people  of  our  Nation  know 
full  wfll  that  our  policy  is  to  eliminate 
every  vestige  of  poverty.  This  has  been 
th^rase  since  our  founding  days. 

cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  par- 
(Tisanship  in  this  effort.  There  might 
have  been  some  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  method  to  achieve  the  final 
result  but  the  objective  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  has  always  been  for 
the  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

On  this  score,  I  find  myself  in  defense 
of  all  of  the  Members  of  our  88  Con¬ 
gresses  and  the  Presidents  who  served 
since  the  founding  of  our  country. 

The  inference  is  made  in  the  cliche- 
ridden,  mimeographed  speech  that  now 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  have 
a  President  with  a  concern  for  the  im¬ 
poverished  and  a  man  “brilliant”  enough 
to  administer  such  a  program.  The  man 
who  they  adorn  with  the  adjective  of 
“brilliant”  is  Sargent  Shriver.  Any  au¬ 
dience  listening  to  this  canned  speech, 
will  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
is  the  opening  political  speech  for  the 
Democrat’s  1964  ticket. 

What,  you  might  well  ask,  is  the  great 
magic  that  will  bring  the  abolishment 
of  poverty?  The  great  proportion  of  the 
legislation  in  the  “new”  bill  are  proposals 
that  have  been  previously  considered  by 
Uie  Congress  and  found  inadequate  for 
t\e  purpose  intended. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  legislation 
was\nacted  to  cope  with  these  very  prob¬ 
lems.  \I  name  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  as  examples.  These 
programsiare  now  in  effect.  The  area  re¬ 
development  program  is  another,  but  its 
administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  have  notec^hat  the  administrator  of 
the  new  bureaV  that  will  outrank  all 
other  governmental  bureaus,  says  that 
there  is  no  political  objective  in  the 
proposed  legislation^ If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  can  hardly  ske  why  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  committee  is  dictating  the  every 
utterance  of  their  party  numbers  on  the 
subject. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  n\  colleagues 
of  the  Democratic  Party  persHasion  are 
enjoying  their  new  roles  as  Chatdey  Mc¬ 
Carthy  to  the  Democratic  NationaO.Com- 
-mittee’s  Edgar  Bergen. 

Evidently,  since  the  material  was^ent 
to  me,  some  Democratic  Member  has  nVrt; 
received  his.  If  this  Member  would  care 
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School,  Dr.  Williams  has  served  34  years 
l  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  1939,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Detroit 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  as  Chief 
of  TBurgery  and  remained  there  until 
1944\Dr.  Williams  has  operated  on  as 
many,\if  not  more,  Federal  employees 
than  anv  other  surgeon  in  the  Public 
Health  Selmce  during  his  many  years  as 
Chief  of  Surgery. 

The  good  ooctor  came  back  to  Detroit 
in  1957  to  seiwe  as  medical  officer  in 
charge.  As  a  part  of  his  administrative 
duties,  he  supervises  26  outpatient  and 
designated  physicians’  offices  throughout 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  West  Virginia. 

He  has  served  on  the^hoard  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  Federal  Business  Association 
of  Detroit  and  has  taken  aW  active  part 
in  the  various  community  Nqampaigns, 
such  as  the  United  Foundation,  March 
of  Dimes,  Crusade  for  Freedom,  ot  cetera. 

I  sincerely  wish  Dr.  WilliamsSmany 
more  gratifying  and  rewarding  yeai^  in 
the  field  of  public  health  service. 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Libonatt)  was  given  permision  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


H. R.  10618 :  A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC  BEET 
SUGAR  AND  MAINLAND  CANE 
SUGAR  WHICH  MAY  BE  MAR¬ 
KETED  DURING  1064,  1965,  AND 
1966 

(Mr.  FASCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mi*. 
Libonati)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  yes¬ 
terday  is  to  provide  immediate  relief  from 
excessive  inventories  of  beet  and  main¬ 
land  cane  sugar  and  to  buttress  the  pres 
ently  existing  Sugar  Act  by  eliminatim 
its  inequities  for  the  duration  of  Vts 
present  existence;  that  is,  from  jjrow 
until  December  31,  1966. 

The  present  beet  area  quota  of  if,600,- 
000  tons  would  be  increased  tar  3,350,- 
000  tons  for  1965  and  1966  and/vould  be 
2,850,000  for  1964;  the  mainland  cane 
area  on  the  other  hand  w^uld  have  its 
present  quota  increased/from  900,000 
tons  to  1,150,000  tons  in  1964,  and  to 

I, 650,000  tons  for  19 65T  and  1966.  The 
beet  area  production/for  calendar  1964 
is  set  at  approximately  3,100,000  tons 
and  the  mainland/cane  area  production 
at  1,200,000  ton^  The  ability  of  both 
industries  to  nyfet  these  increased  quotas 
and  accomimsh  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  has  ali^ady  been  demonstrated. 

The  p sun  year’s  fluctuating  price  of 
sugar  to/xhe  U.S.  consumer,  largely  oc¬ 
casional  by  our  dependence  upon  for¬ 
eign  suppliers  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  oar  sugar  needs  points  up  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  relying  more  heavily  upon  our 
imestic  producers  who  stand  ready, 
/willing,  and  able  to  satisfy  a  greater 


part,  If  not  all,  of  our  domestic  require¬ 
ment. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  with  its 
long-range  constancy  of  production, 
more  efficient  utilization  of  farmlands 
not  easily  maintained  in  other  crops, 
and  its  function  as  a  source  of  supply 
readily  and  continually  available  to 
meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  cane 
sugar  refiners  is  prepared  to,  and  should, 
provide  an  increased  proportion  of  our 
ever  increasing  annual  sugar  consump¬ 
tion. 

This  bill  will  serve  to  enable  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  foregoing  aims  by 
providing  a  more  realistic  division  of  the 
market  between  the  beet  processors  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  cane  processors 
and  refiners  on  the  other. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as 
amended,  as  this  House  is  well  aware, 
about  1(4  million  tons  of  quota  was 
allotted  to  Communist  Cuba  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  so  long  as  our 
country  was  not  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  this  tonnage  would 
be  purchased  from  other  foreign  coun^ 
tries.  In  view  of  Cuba’s  supplying  be/- 
^er  than  3  million  tons  of  sugar  to  ./he 
lited  States  in  1958,  its  last  full  year  of 
participation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  nfarket, 
andNthe  present  state  of  disrepair  and 
highly^  diminished  productive/ capacity 
of  the 'Cuban  industry  as  Well  as  the 
great  length  of  time  required  to  restore 
this  industry  to  its  former  productive 
levels,  it  is  Highly  unrealistic  any  longer 
to  maintain\any  quota  whatsoever 
primarily  set  ukfor /5uba. 

Both  the  beet  aWmainland  cane  sugar 
areas  of  our  domestic  industry  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  y/eceSsity  of  meeting  the 
void  occasioneprby  Cuban  nonsupply  with 
an  increase  >of  capacity,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  Production  in\oth  areas  con¬ 
siderably  Xn  excess  of  the  marketing 
allotments  for  such  areas.  \he  present 
anomalous  situation  of  havink  an  over- 
supply  of  sugar  in  our  domestic  producers 
andr  an  undersupply  of  m  dieting 
„iotment  occasioned  by  maintaining  the 
fictional  Cuban  quota  should  be  en^di 
"cated.  This  bill  proposes  to  do  tha' 

The  refiners  of  cane  sugar  whose  ii? 
dustry  has  long  been  dependent  upon 
offshore  sugars  not  now  available  must 
be  provided  with  adequate  raw  material 
to  assure  their  continued  and  undimin¬ 
ished  position  in  fulfilling  our  domestic 
requirements.  This  is  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  why  the  increase  of  quota  should  be 
divic^d  equally  between  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  areas  rather  than  upon 
the  basis  of  division  presently  existing 
under  the  act  for  the  basic  quota  of  mar¬ 
keting  allotments. 

The  instability  of  governments  of 
many  areas  of  foreign  sugar  supply  with 
the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  this  supply  magnifies  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  affirmative  action  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  of  sugar  from  price 
gyrations  such  as  those  to  which  these 
consumers  have  recently  been  subjected. 
The  surest  and  most  effective  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  provide  for  the  domestic 
industry  to  produce  a  greatly  enlarged 
percentage  of  our  annual  sugar  con¬ 
sumption.  This  bill  does  that. 


LET’S  GET  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 
PART  2 

(Mr.  PURCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Libonati)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
statement  is  made  in  connection  with  my 
statement  contained  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  for  yesterday  on  page 
6137.  There  will  be  further  statements 
along  these  lines  on  April  6  and  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wheat 
producers  and  most  farm  organizations 
want  the  wheat  program  which  is  a  part 
of  H.R.  6196. 

Today,  I  want  to  clear  up  two  more 
common  misconceptions;  first,  that  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  the  use  of  certificates 
the  wheat  program  in  H.R.  6196  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  program.  Second,  I  want  to 
correct  the  misconception  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  studied  in  detail  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  simplest,  most 
flexible  price  support  program  that  has 
ever  been  offered  wheatgrowers. 

Under  this  program  each  wheat 
producer  is  notified  of  his  wheat  acreage 
allotment  and  the  number  of  certificates 
he  is  entitled  to  if  he  plants  within  his 
allotment. 

What  could  be  simpler  than  this? 

All  the  producer  has  to  do  is  advise  his 
comity  committee  that  he  plans  to  co¬ 
operate.  At  the  appropriate  time  the 
committee  will  inspect  his  farm  to 
verify  the  fact  that  he  has  planted  with¬ 
in  his  allotment.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  county  committee  may  mail 
him  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

He  may  sell  his  wheat  from  the  com¬ 
bine,  or  he  can  place  it  in  storage.  No 
marketing  card  is  required  to  sell  his 
wheat  as  under  the  old  program. 

If  he  wishes,  he  can  take  his  wheat 
marketing  certificates  to  the  local  eleva¬ 
tor  with  his  wheat.  The  elevator  will  pay 
him  the  face  value  of  the  certificates  and 
may  sell  them  to  the  local  or  regional  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Or,  the  producer  himself  may  take  or 
send  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  to 
the  local  or  regional  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  office  and  receive  their  face 
value. 

A  wheat  producer  who  does  not  wish  to 
cooperate  by  planting  within  his  wheat 
acreage  allotment  has  no  forms  to  fill 
out.  No  one  will  check  on  his  excess 
plantings.  He  may  sell  his  wheat  freely 
in  the  market  and,  for  the  same  quality 
wheat,  should  receive  the  same  market 
price  as  the  cooperator.  He  simply  is  not 
entitled  to  any  marketing  certificates  if 
he  has  overplanted  his  wheat  allotment. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  wheat  program  authorized  in  H.R. 
6196  has  a  new  feature  in  it  which  gives 
wheat  producers  more  flexibility  in  then- 
planting  plans  than  ever  before.  It  is  the 
so-called  substitution  Glause.  Under  this 
clause,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  a  producer  may  substitute 
wheat  on  a  part  of  his  feed  grain  acreage 
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base  or  plant  feed  grains  on  a  part  of  his 
wheat  acreage  allotment  and  still  be  in 
compliance  with  both  programs. 

This  provides  a  flexibility  to  farmers 
who  produce  both  wheat  and  feed  grains 
that  was  never  before  available  to  them. 

The  new  wheat  prorgam  is  equally 
simple  and  free  of  administrative  head¬ 
aches  for  the  wheat  trade  and  the  domes¬ 
tic  millers.  All  wheat  will  move  through 
the  usual  channels  of  trade,  being 
bought  and  kold  on  the  basis  of  its  qual¬ 
ity  and  geographic  location.  High  qual¬ 
ity  wheat  will  command  its  usual  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  marketplace. 

Domestic  millers  will  know  in  advance 
the  value  of  the  marketing  certificates 
they  must  purchase  to  go  with  all  wheat 
utilized  for  domestic  food  uses.  There  is 
no  uncertainty  or  difficulties  involved  in 
this.  They  know  that  with  every  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  purchased  and  utilized 
for  domestic  food  products  they  must 
purchase  the  equivalent  number  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  at  the  price  set 
for  the  entire  marketing  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  wheat  marketing  certificates  can 
be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  office. 

What  could  be  simpler? 

Now,  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  long  hours  of  hearings  and  study 
which  my  subcommittee  put  in  on  this 
wheat  program. 

I  know  of  no  recent  bills  which  have 
come  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  longer  record  of  hearings  held  on 
them — unless,  perhaps,  it  was  the  tax  cut 
or  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22,  23,  and  26  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  held  hearings 
on  39  wheat  bills.  At  that  time  the 
proposal  for  a  voluntary  certificate  plan 
similar  to  the  one  incorporated  in  H.R. 
6196  was  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
by  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  Sena¬ 
tor  George  McGovern,  from  the  impor¬ 
tant  wheat-growing  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  voluntary  certificate  plan  and 
many  other  proposals  were  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  by  wheat  producers  and  by  farm 
leaders  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months. 

On  December  11, 12,  and  16,  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  again  held  open  hearings 
and  heard  some  14  witnesses  represent¬ 
ing  many  State  organizations  of  wheat 
producers,,  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Producers,  the  Millers  National 
Federation,  and  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  farm  organizations. 

Most  of  these  witnesses  favored  a  vol¬ 
untary  certificate  plan  of  the  type  au¬ 
thorized  in  H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  my  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Soubcommit- 
tee  seriously.  I  continued  open  hearings 
on  all  the  various  wheat  plans  proposed 
on  January  7,  8,  9,  17,  and  22. 

After  these  extensive  hearings,  I  in¬ 
troduced  H.R.  9780  on  January  28.  H.R. 
9780  authorizes  a  voluntary  certificate 
plan  very  similar — in  fact  almost  iden¬ 
tical — to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9780  and  the  other 
alternative  wheat  bills  were  discussed 
by  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  in  executive 


session  on  February  14,  15,  17,  20,  21,  24, 
and  27.  At  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  send  it  to  the  full  committee. 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee  held 
two  meetings  on  this  bill  and  reported  it 
favorably  on  March  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  record  of  the 
study  made  by  the  Wheat  Subcommittee 
in  1963  and  in  the  past  few  months.  But 
I  ask  any  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
been  told  he  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a 
wheat  program  that  has  not  been  given 
adequate  study  to  look  at  pages  8  and  9 
of  House  Report  No.  1239 — the  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  9780 — “A  Voluntary 
Marketing  Certificate  Program  for 
Wheat.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat  program  au¬ 
thorized  in  H.R.  6196  is  an  updated  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Stockman,  of 
Oregon. 

In  years  past,  Clifford  Hope,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  took  the  leadership  in  sponsoring 
this  type  of  a  program  for  wheat  produc¬ 
ers.  Many  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body  have  introduced  and  supported  leg¬ 
islation  of  this  type  in  past  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  former  Congressmen  Stockman, 
Hope,  Smith  of  Kansas,  Johnson  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  Breeding,  Congressman  Albert, 
Berry,  Horan,  and  others  have  intro¬ 
duced  and  supported  similar  legislation 
in  earlier  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  vote  on  H.R. 
6196  we  will  be  voting  on  a  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  had  not  hours,  not  weeks, 
not  months — but  years  of  study. 

It  is  the  best  wheat  program  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  could 
agree  on. 

It  is  the  best  wheat  program  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  could 
agree  on. 

It  is  recommended  by  President  John¬ 
son  and  Secretary  Freeman. 

It  is  a  program  which  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  after 
the  Easter  recess. 


HELLER  QUERIED  ON  PRICE-WAGE 
GUIDEPOSTS 

(Mr.  CURTIS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow)  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  administration  has  15 
major  industries  under  special  scrutiny 
as  part  of  its  early  warning  system  for 
price  increases.  According  to  the  article, 
planned  price  boosts  will  get  quick  top 
level  attention  with  individual  dissua¬ 
sion  efforts  following  where  necessary. 
One  official  is  quoted  as  saying,  “We’ll 
jawbone,  armtwist  and  needle.” 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  have  written  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  asking  whether  this  report  is 
true  and,  if  so,  asking  what  industries 
have  been  placed  under  scrutiny,  what 
procedures  have  been  set  up  under  the 
early  warning  system  and  what  form  will 
individual  dissuasion  efforts  take. 

I  have  also  asked  Dr.  Heller  whether 
individual  collective  bargaining  situa¬ 


tions  that  may  lead  to  a  wage  spiral  are 
also  being  put  under  scrutiny.  This  is 
particularly  pertinent  in  view  of  the  an3 
nouncement  of  the  United  Auto  Worke 
that  it  will  ask  for  a  4.9-percent  increase 
in  wages  and  fringe  benefits  this  year,  a 
figure  far  exceeding  the  limits  set  Joy  the 
wage-price  guideposts. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  ^insert  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Heller  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  article  from  tha  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  20  in  Jme  Record  at 
this  point: 

_^March  23,  1964. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 

Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Executive  Office  of  tiff  President, 

'Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Heller:  I  noted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  qr  March  20  that  a  price-wage 
early  warning j^stem  is  going  into  high  gear, 
with  15  major  industries  under  special  scru¬ 
tiny.  According  to  the  Journal,  planned 
price  boosts  are  getting  top-level  attention 
faster,  ytii  the  possibility  that  individual 
dissuaspn  efforts  on  the  part  of  administra¬ 
tion  aimcials  will  follow. 

report  true?  If  so,  I  would  appre- 
knowing  the  15  major  industries  re- 
5rtedly  under  scrutiny.  I  would  also  like 
know  the  procedures  set  up  under  the 
early  warning  system  and  the  action  which 
the  administration  intends  to  take  in  cases 
where  it  considers  that  particular  wage  and 
price  decisions  have  violated  the  guideposts. 

It  has  also  been  noted  in  the  press  re¬ 
cently  that  the  United  Auto  Workers  have 
announced  that  they  will  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wage  and  fringe  benefits  of  4.9  percent, 
which  certainly  exceeds  the  administration’s 
guideposts.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  also  has  under  scrutiny  individual 
collective  bargaining  situations  that  could 
lead  to  a  wage  spiral  this  year? 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
I  hope  you  will  reply  to  this  letter  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20,  1964] 
Washington  Wire:  A  Special  Weekly  Re¬ 
port  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
Capital  Bureau — Jawbone  Attack  Against 
Price  and  Wage  Increases  Heads  Into 
Full  Cry 

Johnson  adviser  Heller,  speaking  Monday 
Jo  the  Detroit  Economic  Club,  will  hammer 
the  need  for  restraint;  big  auto  executives 
wfU  be  listening.  Hodges,  tax  collector  Cap- 
lin'Vtrum  the  same  theme.  Some  seldom- 
involted  officials  begin  to  talk  up  anti-infla¬ 
tion  enorts;  signs  of  prices  inching  up  add  to 
the  urg^icy. 

An  e&rtv  warning  system  goes  into  high 
gear,  with  major  industries  under  special 
scrutiny.  Primed  price  boosts  get  top-level 
attention  fast«:  individual  dissuasion  efforts 
may  follow,  ‘^We’ll  hit  every  part  of  the 
anatomy,”  vows  case  official.  “We’ll  jawbone, 
arm-twist  and  nee^Ue.”  Labor-management 
attacks  on  JohnsoiX^ wage-price  guidelines 
only  convince  some  onmials  the  idea  is  right. 

There’s  no  sign  now\f  any  plan  for  com¬ 
pulsory  controls.  A  lin<Nn  a  Caplin  speech 
last  week,  seeming  to  waita  of  compulsion, 
was  not  intended  to  sound  a\it  did. 


WHO  ARE  THE  AMERICA*  POOR? 

(Mr.  CURTIS  (at  the  reques^of  Mr. 
Bow)  was  given  permission  to\xtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  ttii 
President  Johnson  has  issued  his  pover¬ 
ty  message,  every  Member  of  Congress 
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absolute  number  of  poor  farmers  will  drop, 
for  southern  farms,  the  National  Plan- 
Association,  a  nongovernmental  group, 
forecast  that  another  third  of  the 
i’s  farm  operators,  most  of  them  poor, 
will  &pt  out  of  agriculture  by  1975. 

THE  NEGRO'S  STEADY  ADVANCE 

Even  me  racial  problem,  another  of  the 
main  causes  of  poverty,  gives  some  grounds 
for  optimista.  In  one  sense,  the  Negroes 
appear  to  be  getting  nowhere.  In  1949,  ac¬ 
cording  to  census  figures,  the  average  male 
Negro  earned  53  percent  as  much  as  a  while 
male.  Ten  years  later,  following  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  gap  during  the  Korean  war  boom, 
he  was  slightly  worse, off,  with  only  52  per¬ 
cent  (the  gap,  it  should.be  noted,  is  narrow¬ 
er  in  the  North).  Nevertheless,  the  abso¬ 
lute  growth  in  pay  has  lifted  most  Negroes 
above  the  poverty  line  in^Oie  last  5  years. 
In  1947  two-thirds  of  nonwhhe  families  were 
poor;  by  1962  the  figure  was  dd^n  to  44  per¬ 
cent.  Much  of  this  reflects  continued  mi¬ 
gration  out  of  the  South,  whereNo  percent 
of  the  Negroes  still  live — a  trend\hat  will 
continue.  And  Negroes  will  stay  irW  school 
longer  because  education  pays.  This  X  true 
even  though  a  college-educated  Negro  stands 
to  earn  no  more  during  his  lifetime  thai^a 
white  who  stopped  at  the  eighth  grade 
stark  measure  of  discrimination’s  penalty.' 

Some  of  poverty’s  causes,  to  be  sure,  may 
remain  just  as  persistent  in  the  years  ahead. 
No  one  can  predict,  for  instance,  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  broken  homes  will  decrease.  The 
portion  of  the  population  over  65,  which  has 
a  high  incidence  of  poverty,  will  continue 
to  grow.  But  in  both  these  cases  there  are 
alleviating  factors.  As  to  broken  homes,  the 
average  monthly  payment  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  program 
(AFDC)  has  nearly  doubled  since  1939  in 
terms  of  1961  dollars.  Many  mothers  of  bro¬ 
ken  families  work,  and  rising  wages  should 
help  them.  As  for  the  aged,  many  are  poor 
because,  as  Michael  Harrington  points  out, 
they  are  not  covered  by  social  security.  Leg¬ 
islation  already  on  the  books  will  improve 
this  situation  considerably.  Currently,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  covered, 
and  the  number  of  retired  workers  receiving 
payments  will  climb  toward  this  figure  in  the 
decades  ahead.  Meanwhile,  social  security 
benefits,  including  minimum  benefits,  are 
being  liberalized.  Even  when  figured  in  con¬ 
stant  prices,  the  average  payment  of  $127  a 
month  to  a  retired  worker  and  his  aged  wife 
is  now  66  percent  higher  than  in  1940.  Iron¬ 
ically,  it  is  just  this  increase  in  benefits  and 
in  other  income  that  has  tended  to  swell  the 
statistics  on  “poor”  elderly  people.  Wher 
they  stayed  with  their  children  in  home 
with  substantia),  incomes,  the  aged  were  Wot 
counted  among  the  poor.  But  when  £ne y 
moved  out  and  tried  to  maintain  a  house¬ 
hold  on  less  than  $2,000  a  year — mw  than 
they  have  received  before — they/ became 
“poor,”  statistically  speaking,  eva) n  though 
a  separate  residence  represents  Eyfise  in  their 
living  standard.  Unquestionably,  many  aged 
live  in  dire  straits,  and  these /will  be  chronic 
welfare  cases.  But  the  group  as  a  whole,  as 
a  1963  report  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Aging  conceded,  has  scored  “astonishing” 
gains  in  the  last  decade/ 

For  most  of  the  poof,  however,  the  future 
is  somewhat  bleak.^For  example,  they  can 
expect  little  help  Srom  any  further  leveling 
of  incomes.  FoiVthe  bottom  two-fifths  of 
the  contry’s  "oCnsumer  units,”  the  social 
revolution  largely  ended  with  World  War  II. 
The  poorest  JTfth’s  share  of  total  family  in¬ 
come,  for  9K ample,  is  5  percent — about  the 
same  as  yf  1944.  The  redistribution  of  in¬ 
comes  inT  recent  years  has  mainly  benefited 
the  myfdle  income  groups  at  the  expense  of 
the  Inmost  20th  of  the  population. 

ome  major  uncertainties  cloud  the  future. 
Because  of  automation,  the  proportion 
unskilled  jobs  in  the  labor  force  is  shrink¬ 
ing.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  num¬ 


ber  of  high  school  dropouts  competing  for 
these  jobs  will  decline  as  fast.  Thus,  a  race 
is  on  between  two  important  trends,  auto¬ 
mation  and  the  rising  level  of  education. 
Poverty  will  be  reduced  only  if  the  latter 
trend  keeps  ahead  of  the  former — only  if  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  country’s,  youth 
receives  enough  schooling  to  be  employable, 
at  adequate  wage  levels,  in  an  increasingly 
technological  era. 

There  is  another  imponderable;  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  years  ahead.  More 
education  will  lift  Americans  out  of  poverty 
only  if  there  are  more  skilled  job  available. 
For  even  skilled  jobs  are  being  eliminated 
in  many  industries  by  rising  productivity 
and  automation.  With  fewer  workers  needed 
to  produce  the  same  output,  total  production 
must  grow  fast  enough  to  absorb  workers 
replaced  by  machines  and  simultaneously  to 
provide  new  jobs  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  youth  now  entering  the  labor  force. 
Growth  is  also  essential  if  the  migration  to 
cities  from  poor  rural  areas  is  to  reduce 
poverty.  Without  it,  marginal  farmers  who 
move  to  cities  will  find  only  low-paying  jobs, 
or  no  jobs  at  all. 

The  figures  on  poverty  raise  a  number  of 
questions  of  future  public  policy,  particularly 
in  such  matters  as  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
minimum-wage  legislation,  and  Federal  aii 
kto  education.  About  a  third  of  the  peo; 
the  Appalachian  region  are  poor,  largely 
icause  of  declining  employment  in  /coal 
m«es  and  farming.  Industry  should  be 
brought  in,  but  poor  roads  have  disparaged 
industrialization,  especially  in  souUiern  Ap- 
palachisk  Should  the  rest  of  the  /Country  be 
taxed  totbuild  better  access  roafls  into  this 
rugged  arek?  Or  should  we  simply  let  pres¬ 
ent  trends  nm  their  course? /The  Appalach¬ 
ian  problem,  sSfcter  all,  is  slopy  being  “solved” 
by  out-mi gratXn;  some  /2  million  people 
departed  from  tfteregioy  in  the  last  decade. 
And  some  industr\ha^nnoved  in,  enough  to 
hold  the  decline  irnmbs  to  1  percent.  But 
this  is  slow  progrea^indeed,  if  it  can  even 
be  called  that.  MoonwWle,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending  lasge  sums  merely  to 
alleviate  distrps  in  theNarea.  Subsidized 
economic  de\popment  might  cost  taxpayers 
less  in  the  loing  run. 

/a  HIGHER  WAGE  FLC 

Some afrgue  that  a  lot  of  poveiXr  could  be 
eliminated  overnight  if  legal  wage  ndnimums 
were Raised  or  if  the  Federal  m\imum- 
waaf  law  were  extended  to  the  16  Bullion 
workers  not  covered  by  it.  The  latterkstep 
tone,  it  is  sometimes  said,  would  pull  same 
families  with  two  wage  earners  above  wl 
poverty  line  even  though  the  present  minfS 
mum  of  $1.25  an  hour  works  out  to  only1 
$2,600  a  year.  The  pitfall  in  this  argument 
is  a  good  example  of  the  damage  that  can  be 
done  by  oversimplified  remedies.  Many 
people  are  poor  simply  because  their  un¬ 
skilled  services  are  not  worth  much  in  the 
labor  market.  Tampering  with  the  market 
mechanism  by  raising  their  wages  might 
merely  speed  up  the  replacement  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  by  machines.  Thus,  extending 
the  coverage  or  raising  the  floor  of  minimum 
wages  might  spread  poverty  rather  than  re¬ 
duce  it. 

Finally,  education :  More  than  anything 
else,  a  look  at  the  poor  argues  for  more 
spending  on  public  education.  It  is  dis¬ 
tressing  enough  that  the  average  migratory 
farmworker  earns  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
from  all  sources.  But  is  the  berrypicker’s 
son  to  be  condemned  to  a  similar  earning 
level?  The  long-range  hope  of  drastically 
reducing  poverty  can  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  extraordinary  efforts  should  be  made 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  of  the  poor  get 
much  better  educations  than  their  parents. 
Thinking  along  this  line,  some  observers 
argue  that  more  should  be  spent  per  pupil 
in  poor  communities  than  in  the  rich  sub¬ 
urbs — the  reverse  of  the  present  situation — 
to  lift  the  horizons  of  poor  children  and 


enable  them  to  compete  on  a  less  unequa 
footing.  Given  the  decentralized  character 
of  U.S.  public  education,  economic  inequality 
is  compounded  by  geographic  inequality. 
Many  poor  children  are  concentrated  in 
school  districts  with  a  low  tax  base,  and  many 
of  the  poor  school  districts,  in  turn,  are  in 
States  that  cannot  afford  to  give' these  com¬ 
munities  enough  aid  to  overcome  this  handi¬ 
cap.  Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  major 
proposal  in  the  Johnson  ^administration’s 
antipoverty  program,  but  /host  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  proposed  in  recemT  years  call  for  aid 
to  all  schools.  It  would  be  politically  diffi¬ 
cult  to  induce  Congress  to  concentrate  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  education  in  the  648  U.S. 
counties  where  the/median  family  income  is 
under  $3,000  a  ye^ir. 

Whatever  tfip  answers,  it  is  clear  that 
stamping  out  poverty  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  country'  cannot,  for  example,  merely 
allocate  billion  a  year,  the  sum  now 
needed  tp  raise  every  family’s  income  to 
$3,000.  /Even  if  the  funds  could  be  distrib¬ 
uted  Suitably,  they  would  not  enable  poor 
famil/es  to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty, 
an^thus  to  contribute  to  the  national  econ- 
oyfy  by  their  increased  productivity. 

THE  SO -CENT  DIET 

The  prospect,  nevertheless,  is  that  poverty 
will  continue  to  decline,  though  perhaps  at 
a  slower  rate  than  in  the  past.  The  millen¬ 
nium,  when  nobody  is  defined  as  poor,  may 
never  be  reached  however,  for  society  will 
continue  to  upgrade  its  definition  of  poverty. 
Back  in  1909  the  BLS  figured  out  a  “mini¬ 
mum  standard  of  living”  for  a  cotton  mill 
worker’s  family  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  In  to¬ 
day’s  prices,  it  works  out  to  about  $1,000  a 
year.  By  1923  the  “poverty  level”  for  a  five- 
person  family  was  estimated  by  the  same 
agency  at  about  $1,S)00  a  year- — also  in  today’s 
prices.  The  1964  poverty  line,  as  defined  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  “deprivation”  line  of  40  years 
ago.  And  the  deprivation  line  is  moving  up, 
too.  The  BLS  boosted  its  “modest  but  ade¬ 
quate”  budget  for  a  New  York  family  by  28 
percent,  in  constant  dollars,  between  1947 
and  1959.  It  is  still  possible  to  construct  a 
budget  like  the  1909  one.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  example,  figures  that  an 
adult  male  can  get  a  balanced  diet  for  only 
50  cents  a  day  by  eating  mainly  dried  beans, 
reconstituted  dried  milk,  and  potatoes.  But 
nobody  today  would  consider  such  a  budget 
adequate — and  this  is  perhaps  just  as  well. 

If  things  have  improved  so  greatly,  why 
did  the  United  States  recently  become  ex¬ 
cited  about  poverty,  even  before  Lyndon 
Johnson  declared  war  on  it?  One  reason  is 
hat  poverty  is  now  seen  as  a  “problem” — 
rte.,  something  that  can  be  solved,  rather 
thSm  an  ineradicable  condition  of  human 
lifeX  “Suddenly,”  says  Herman  Miller,  “we 
seem\x>  have  it  within  our  means  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it\completely.” 


TECHNICAL  ERRORS  IN  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow)  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
many  reasons  why  the  House  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  and 
amend  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  scheduled 
for  consideration  the  week  of  April  6,  is 
the  need  to  correct  technical  errors  in 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  for  amendment,  due  to 
the  restrictive  character  of  the  rule  on 
the  bill.  Therefore,  the  only  wise  course 
of  action  is  to  reject  the  resolution,  in 
the  hope  that  this  action  will  result  in 
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a  rule  permitting  amendment  of  the 
wheat  title. 

On  page  44  of  the  Senate  report,  sec¬ 
tion  379B,  italic  language  after  brackets, 
provides  the  formula  for  determining 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  each 
farm.  This  provides  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  eligibility  for  the  certificates. 

The  formula  is  made  effective  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops. 

The  formula  uses  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964  crop 
for  both  1964  and  1965. 

Defect  No.  1 :  No  provision  is  made  in 
the  bill  to  adjust  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  1965  crop.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  no  other  provision  of  law 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  new 
national  marketing  quota.  As  the  bill 
is  now  written,  the  Secretary  would  be 
obligated  to  use  the  national  marketing 
quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964  crop  as  the 
basis  for  administering  both  years.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  is  an  oversight  and  should  be 
corrected  in  the  bill.  The  rule  granted 
for  this  bill  should  permit  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  correct  this  error. 

Defect  No.  2:  As  the  bill  is.  now  writ¬ 
ten,  farmers  could  get  an  unintended 
windfall,  at  taxpayers’  expense,  amount¬ 
ing  to  10  percent  or  more  of  the  value 
of  the  certificates.  Here  too,  I  believe 
this  is  an  oversight.  It  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  amendment,  and  the  rule 
should  permit  a  corrective  amendment  to 
be  offered  on  the  House  floor. 

Here  is  how  this  windfall  could  occur. 
Under  section  379B,  the  Secretary 
must  establish  the  wheat  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  for  each  year  on  this  formula:  The 
wheat  used  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  plus  that 
portion  of  the  wheat  exported  as  wheat 
or  wheat  products  on  which  certificates 
are  to  be  issued : 

[In  million  bushels] 

A  fair  figure  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  tSates _  500 

A  fair  figure  for  certificate  wheat  and 
certificate  wheat  products  for  ex¬ 
port -  600 

Total _ _ _ 1, 100 

The  Secretary  is  then  to  establish  the 
national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  by  dividing  the  national  marketing 
quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964  crop — 
which  is  1.22  billion  bushels — by  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  allocation — above,  less 
the  expected  production  on  noncompli¬ 
ance  acres: 

[In  million  bushels] 

National  marketing  figure _ 1,220 

Les  noncompliance  production  (a  low 
estimate,  actually) _  220 

Total _ 1,  000 

The  1.1  billion  bushels  is  110  percent 
of  1  billion  bushels. 

Therefore,  each  farmer  in  this  case 
would  be  entitled  to  certificates  amount¬ 
ing  to  110  percent  of  his  normal  wheat 
production. 

Here  is  how  this  would  work  on  a 
typical  farm: 

[In  bushels] 

Acres  allotted _  100 

Average  yield  per  acre _  25 

Total _ 2,  500 


The  law  says  multiply  this  by  the  na¬ 
tional  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year.  If  it  comes  out  110  percent,  as  it 
very  likely  would,  then  this  farmer 
would  get  a  10  percent  bonus,  or  2,750 
certificates,  despite  the  fact  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  only  2,500  bushels. 

This  formula  was  not  in  the  certificate 
plan  rejected  last  May  by  the  fanners. 
Why  was  it  put  in  this  time?  Is  it  a 
technical  error? 

It  may  possibly  have  been  put  in  in¬ 
tentionally  to  leave  room  for  windfall 
payments — reminiscent  of  the  phantom 
acres  involved  in  the  1961  feed  grains 
program.  These  phantom  acres  were 
expensive  for  the  taxpayers.  They  came 
about  because  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  under  an  administrative  regula¬ 
tion,  decided  not  to  squeeze  all  the  water 
out  of  the  base  acre  figures  for  1959  and 
1960,  but  simply  to  squeeze  the  water  out 
down  to  the  105 -percent  level. 

If  this  fancy  formula  is  intended  to 
permit  a  windfall,  it  at  least  should  have 
a  ceiling  written  into  the  bill.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  formula  could  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  a  120  percent  figure,  or  even 
higher. 

Definitely,  this  section  needs  correc¬ 
tive  amendments. 


FREfiVjOM  COMMISSION 
ACADEMY 

(Mr.  DER^UNSKI  (at  tha/^equest  of 
Mr.  Bow)  wa\ given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remaras  at  this/point  in  the 
Record  and  incluoe  extwmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSia.  2wr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  an  international  authority  on 
communism  and  dfm>tessft  major  share  of 
his  time  to  leading  a  crusade  against 
Communist  imperialism.  &r.  Dobrian¬ 
sky,  as  chairntfan  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Confinittee,  has  been  i\the  fore¬ 
front  in  an  effort  to  alert  the  cf^zens  of 
the  United  States  to  the  growing  e^nger 
of  th<j/ international  Communist  \:on- 
spirac 

fcently,  he  appeared  before  one 
ouf  distinguished  committees — the  House, 
-ommittee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
to  testify  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Freedom  Academy. 

Since  Dr.  Dobriansky  holds  a  preemi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  ranks  of  anti¬ 
communist,  pro-free-world  leaders,  I 
believe  his  remarks  take  on  special  sig¬ 
nificance  : 

Testimony  on  Freedom  Commission  and 
Academy 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members, 
my  name  is  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  I  am  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  am  also  privileged  to  serve  as  the 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  America  and  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Captive  Nations  Committee.  I  was 
formerly  a  faculty  member  of  the  National 
War  College  and  have  been  a  lecturer  at 
many  of  our  service  schools. 

At  the  outset  of  my  formal  statement  I 
express  my  deepest  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  five  resolutions 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom 
Academy.  Both  for  the  organizations  I  head 
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and  for  myself,  we  are  in  complete  favor  of 
the  passage  of  this  extremely  important  A 
measure  that  all  five  resolutions  substanj 
tially  embrace.  The  tremendous  and  pres 
ing  need  for  this  independent  agency  ymd 
the  special  educational  institution  cam^t  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

In  order  not  to  duplicate  som^of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  other  pron^nents  of 
the  measure  I  should  like  to  develop  some¬ 
what  unfamiliar  avenues  of  reasoning  that 
justify  the  existence  of  a  Freaflom  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Academy.  For  yoWr  studied  con¬ 
sideration  and  also  in  rational  support  of  the 
affirmative  position  takemmy  us  on  this  far- 
seeing  measure,  we  offejr  the  following  con¬ 
cise  observations,  all  ojT  which  can  be  readily 
and  extensively  documented: 

INENT  COLD  WAR 

1.  The  necessh^  for  the  passage  of  this 
measure  is  inextricably  tied  up  with  the 
basic  issue  of  Jme  very  survival  of  our  Nation. 
This  statenVnt  is  no  exaggeration.  When 
one  soberly*  considers  how  much  has  been 
lost  sinco^V orld  War  II,  he  can  with  consid¬ 
erable  validity  caption  his  thoughts  with  the 
constant  and  foreboding  question  “Who’s 
next^n  the  long  string  of  captive  nations — 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Venezuela,  Zanzibar?” 

fe  pessimistic  overtones  of  this  gnawing 
Question,  which  will  be  answered  in  the  lat- 
rest  chapter  of  our  cold  war  failures,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  Russian  base  of  glo¬ 
bal  cold  war  operations,  need-not,  of  course, 
be  accepted  for  the  long  future.  But  in  our 
present  state  of  free  worlds  cold  war  disin¬ 
tegration  who  can  reasonably  deny  that  it 
rests  on  firm  grounds  of  near  probability? 

Had  we  over  10  years  ago  in  operating 
existence  what  is  sensibly  designed  in  these 
five  resolutions,  we  as  a  nation  would  have 
maintained  our  clear-cut  superiority  in 
world  leadership  without  the  phantasms  of 
a  Soviet  Russian  contender.  Lest  we  be 
mistaken,  this  is  not  entirely  an  observa¬ 
tion  from  hindsight,  even  though  such  an 
observation  should  in  itself  draw  respectful 
attention.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  imperialist  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sian  enemy  had  been  clearly  revealed  many, 
many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  1939.  Those  of  us  who  understood 
this  and  advocated  a  policy  of  liberation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1950’s,  were  in  truth 
proposing  the  development  of  a  cold  war 
strategy  to  defeat  the  Russian  enemy  in  the 
only  area  he’s  capable  of  winning,  that  of 
paramilitary  conquest.  Regrettably,  even 
those  who  gave  official  lipservice  to  the 
k  policy  of  liberation  failed  to  understand 
yhat  it  meant  In  essence  and  content. 

lampered  by  all  the  trimmings  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  lag,  over  10  years  later  this  measure 
stillVpoints  to  the  most  essential  course  open 
to  u.^n  combating  successfully  and  deci¬ 
sively  Xie  propagandistic,  psychopolitical, 
conspiratorial,  and  subversive  inroads  made 
by  MoscoXin  the  free  world.  In  fact,  it  is 
hyperessenlSal  today;  more  than  it  was  over 
a  decade  agolUien  we  enjoyed  complete  mili¬ 
tary  superiority  air  supremacy,  and  atomic 
monopoly  powei\  With  the  relatively  declin¬ 
ing  long-run  importance  of  military  might 
and  power  as  our  dfaief  source  of  deterrence 
against  both  the  further  expansion  of  Mos¬ 
cow’s  empire  and  theNiorrendous  outbreak 
of  a  global  hot  war,  thXcritical  area  of  the 
foreseeable  future  will  iX  that  of  vigorous 
and  imaginative  cold  war  activity.  The  sheer 
adequacy  of  imperial  RussiX  arms  and  In¬ 
dustrial  capacity  has  producecW  a  formidable 
power  of  influence  that  shifts  flhe  points  of 
comparative  advantage  to  opera w^ns  within 
the  cold  war  area. 

Vested  with  complete  futural  significance 
of  the  most  crucial  sort,  the  measureNmder 
consideration  here  aims  to  equip  us  wiUVthe 
necessary  means  of  coping  adequately  with 
the  devious  cold  war  operations  of  Moscc 
and  now  also  Peiping,  twin  sisters  in  estab^ 
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Before  I  proceed  to  that,  however,  let 
me  state  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  profoundly  respect  the  proper  con¬ 
stitutional  role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  our  Federal  Government. 

I  akree,  however,  with  certain  dissent¬ 
ing  members  of  that  very  Court  that 
there  miwe  been  recent  instances  in 
which  thevmajority  of  the  Court  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  proper  constitutional  role  and 
authority. 

I  believe  thkt  in  considering  needed 
corrective  actioH,  attention  should  be 
given  not  only  t\  possible  amendment 
of  the  Constitution\but  also  to  possible 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  to  lihjit  and  regulate 
the  appellate  jurisdictioi\of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  congressional  authority  is 
clearly  provided  in  article  1^1,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  the  View  ex¬ 
pressed  by  President  Lincoln  in\is  first 
inaugural  address : 

The  candid  citizen  must  confess  tfiet  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  \tal 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people  is 
be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Su' 
preme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in' 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  per¬ 
sonal  actions  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  their  Government  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Now  I  propose  to  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  three  principal  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
the  two  cases  cited  were  wrong. 

First.  I  believe  these  decisions  involve 
a  distorted  interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment  with  the  result  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  made  neutral  against  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

Let  me  read  the  two,  pertinent  opening 
clauses  of  this  first  amendment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

There  are  two  prohibitions  contained 
in  this  language.  They  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  The  first  forbids  the 
Government  to  establish  religion — this 
is  the  establishment  clause.  The  seconc 
forbids  the  Government  to  prohibit  tl 
free  exercise  of  religion — this  is  the  £ree 
exercise  clause. 

In  the  simplest  terms  the  Cou»f  held 
that  the  action  rf  the  States  ^)f  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively,  in¬ 
volved  Government  establishment  of 
religion. 

I  think  this  is  an  exaggerated,  tor¬ 
tured  application  of  the  establishment 
clause.  I  agree  with  wyf.  Justice  Stewart 
when  he  said : 

I  cannot  see  bow  Jfa.  “official  religion”  is 
established  by  those  who  want  to  say 

a  prayer  say  it. 

In  the  Biblogreading  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  alsculaid — and  I  agree: 

In  the  absence  of  coercion  upon  those  who 
do  not  wdfh  to  participate — because  they 
hold  les^gtrong  beliefs,  other  beliefs,  or  no 
beliefs yftt  all — such  provisions  cannot,  in 
my  vi£vr,  be  held  to  represent  the  type  of 
supoCrt  of  religion  barred  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  clause. 

The  effect  of  the  Court  decision,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  pit  the  establishment 


clause  against  the  free  exercise  clause — 
with  fatal  consequences  to  the  latter. 

These  two  provisions,  these  two  pro¬ 
hibitions,  were  meant  to  live  together, 
to  complement  each  other.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  that  one  should  liquidate  or 
invalidate  the  other  and  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  exactly  what  these  two  deci¬ 
sions  do. 

I  differ  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  on  many  counts,  but  I  heartily 
concur  with  one  statement  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  findings  of  last  month’s  First  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Church  and  State 
sponsored  by  that  organization: 

The  clause  of  the  first  amendment  pro¬ 
hibiting  an  establishment  of  religion  must 
be  balanced  against  the  clause  prohibiting 
interference  with  the  free  exercise  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Any  concept  of  “neutrality”  must  take 
into  account  the  proper  balancing  of  the 
establishment  and  free  exercise  limitations. 

The  effect  of  the  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions  is,  as  I  say,  to  make  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  neutral  against  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion. 

I  believe  these  decisions  in  effect  give 
the  establishment  clause  license  to  recj/- 
lessly  swing  its  ladder  and  hit  the  t/cee 
exercise  clause  in  the  nose. 

believe  these  decisions  in  effect  give 
a  protection  to  secularism,  nonreligion,  or 
irrerigion  which  they  deny  to  tl yS  free  ex¬ 
erciser  religion. 

To  this  extent,  I  believe  tfr&y  disregard 
the  ruling  of  an  earlier  Supreme  Court 
decision  tnfc 

State  poweK  is  no  morf  to  be  used  so  as 
to  handicap  religions _^han  it  is  to  favor 
them. 


disregard  the  warn- 
iguished  clergyman 
iVeferred  to  previ- 


And  I  believe  tl 
ing  given  by  aydist 
at  the  confei^ice 
ously : 

The  minojrtty  must  be  defended  but  it  can 
also  practice  coercion  in  reverse. 

Finally,  I  believe,  to  paraphrase  an- 
otheystatement  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
thatahere  is  sufficient  “inventiveness  and 
tfawill”  to  reconcile  these  two  chnises — 
they  have  been  reconciled  throughout 
four  history  prior  to  these  two  decision 
and  I  believe  constitutional  means  esnr 
be  devised  to  aid  this  “inventiveness  ami 
good  will.” 

Second,  I  believe  these  decisions  in¬ 
volve  a  totally  unrealistic,  revolutionary, 
and  dangerous  disregard  of  our  religious 
heritage  and  repudiation  of  countless 
practices  of  the  institutions  and  officials 
of  our  Government  of  a  religious  charac¬ 
ter. 

Time  permits  citing  only  a  few  exam¬ 
ples: 

The  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  based  the  claim  to  independ¬ 
ence  itself  on  religious  grounds : 

To  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them. 

That  was  the  definition  of  independ¬ 
ence  proclaimed  July  4, 1776. 

As  for  human  rights — civil  rights,  if 
you  please — it  was  asserted  as  a  basic 
premise  that  these  rights  derived,  not 
from  government,  not  from  the  state,  not 
from  the  actions  of  man,  but  from  God 
himself : 


All  men  are  created  equal  (and)  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights.  S 

And  then  as  a  final  invocation  t^fs  last 
sentence  from  that  great  documy 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di¬ 
vine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, yand  our  sacred 
honor. 

It  was  in  this  same  spirit  of  “firm  reli¬ 
ance  on  divine  providence"  that  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklins  rose  during  what 
seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  and  fatal  im¬ 
passe  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  to  propose  a  re¬ 
sort  to  prayejr  for  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom. 

The  No/th  west  Ordinance  provided — 
and  these  words  have  traditionally  been 
repeated  in  the  constitution  of  Michi¬ 
gan:, 

figion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
mess  of  mankind,  schools  and  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

The  very  First  Congress  which  wrote 
the  first  amendment  provided  for  Chap¬ 
lains  in  both  Houses  and  in  the  armed 
services.  The  President  issues  religious 
proclamations.  The  Bible  is  used  for 
the  administration  of  oaths.  We  still 
have — for  a  while  at  least — the  official 
avowal,  “In  God  We  Trust.”  The  words 
“under  God”  were  added  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  by  act  of  Congress. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  noted,  the 
Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

Has  from  the  beginning  announced  the 
convening  of  the  Court  and  then  added  “God 
save  the  United  States  and  this  honorable 
Court.” 

The  national  anthem — until  or  unless 
expurgated  by  judicial  decree — still  con¬ 
tains  the  words: 

Blest  with  vict’ry  and  peace  may  the  heav’n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre¬ 
served  us  a  nation. 

And  also  the  line: 

And  this  be  our  motto — “In  God  is  our  trust.” 

I  could  add  much  to  these  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  historic  intermingling  of 
religion — in  our  great  documents,  in  offi- 
pial  acts  and  institutions,  and  in  the  tra¬ 
ctions  of  our  people.  But  I  think  I  have 
ma^e  my  point. 

\e  two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  I 
repeak  have  recklessly  disregarded  this 
heritage  That,  I  hold,  is  completely 
wrong. 

Third.  fHselieve  these  decisions,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  uncorrected,  make  in¬ 
evitable  far  more  radical,  revolutionary, 
and  disastrous\iolation  of  our  religious 
heritage  and  reversal  of  our  religious 
traditions. 

Already  there  exists  militant  and  well- 
publicized  advocacy,  agitation,  and  liti¬ 


expanded  ap- 
.decisions  and 


gation,  demanding  vase 
plication  of  these  Court 
the  principles  implicit  in  this 

Under  fire  of  pending  of\threatened 
litigation  is  our  national  anthem,  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  the  conduct  of 
school  baccalaureate  services,  rbhgious 
services  at  military  academies,  u$e  of 
certain  historical  documents  in  Nhe 
schools  because  of  their  references  \o 
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religion  or  reliance  upon  God,  Easter 
ana.  Christmas  programs  in  the  schools 
or  Christmas  displays  on  the  grounds  of 
publicSbuildings,  gift  distribution  of  Bi¬ 
bles  to  Nschoolchildren,  the  motto  “In 
God  We  Trust” — and  so  on  and  so  on. 

New  victories  for  these  advocartes  of 
the  extirpation  of  religion  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  new.  and  greater  demands. 

And  all,  basically,  on  the  grounds  cited 
by  Mr.  Justice  Etouglas,  that  they  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly\involve  Government 
financing  of  religious  1 exercises. 

Enormous  aid  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  this  campaign \y  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  ir\the  New  York 
school  case: 

The  point  for  decision  is  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  constitutionally  finance  a  re¬ 
ligious  exercise.  Our  system  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  is  presently  honeViombed 
with  such  financing.  Nevertheless,  \  think 
It  is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking  what¬ 
ever  form  it  takes. 

If  I  may  put  it  simply,  and  in  view 
the  subject  matter  under  discussion  a  bit> 
indelicately,  this  is  a  proposal  and  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  unscramble  scrambled  eggs  and 
to  totally  extract  all  religion  therefrom.  • 

Unfortunately,  this  is  one  case  in 
which  I  believe  the  effort  could  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  will  be  successful  if  not  halt¬ 
ed  by  corrective  procedures. 

One  further  word.  I  believe  many 
people  support  this  move  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  impression  that  they  are  merely 
extending  and  applying  the  establish¬ 
ment  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  think  they  are  wrong,  but  I  respect 
their  sincerity. 

But  I  believe  there  are  others — a  vi¬ 
cious  and  dangerous  minority — who  pro¬ 
mote  this  effort  deliberately  and  mali¬ 
ciously  to  divide  our  people,  to  disrupt 
mutual  tolerance,  and  to  eliminate 
religious  influences  and  destroy  our  re¬ 
ligious  heritage. 

There  are  such  people  in  the  world  and 
in  this  country,  as  I  am  sure  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  well  aware. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  whole 
problem,  and  what  chance  is  there  that 
something  will  be  done? 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  point  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  wording  of  the  needed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment. 

I  do  suggest  that  its  basic  purpose  mu: 
be  to  declare  and  define  the  right  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  participate  or  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  public  institutions  and  the  right  to 
make  reference  to  Almighty  Goja  in  pub¬ 
lic  governmental  document/;  institu¬ 
tions,  and  affairs. 

I  have  been  flooded  in  recent  months 
with  mail  requesting  tha/I  sign  the  dis¬ 
charge  petition  for  the/Co-called  Becker 
amendment. 

This  I  have  not/ftone — and  for  two 
compelling  reasoi 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  deep  and  sincere 
interest  in  thur  problem  on  the  part  of 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  fflr.  Becker].  It  is  therefore, 
no  reflection  upon  him  or  his  earnest 
efforts  when  I  say  that  I  am  fearful  that 
his  proposed  amendment  is  inadequate 
in  its/use  of  the  key  word  “voluntary.”  I 
am /concerned  that  his  amendment,  if 


adopted  in  its  present  form,  could  lead  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  little  different 
than  those  rulings  we  seek  and  need  to 
correct. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  Con¬ 
gressman  Wyman,  over  that  of  Congress¬ 
man  Becker — although  I  do  not  claim, 
and  neither,  I  am  sure,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman], 
that  his  version  is  the  final  word. 

There  is  a  further,  and  far  more  im¬ 
portant,  reason  for  my  not  signing  the 
discharge  petition. 

I  believe  a  matter  as  important  and 
complex  as  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment — and  particularly  one  in 
this  delicate  and  difficult  area — should 
receive  full  committee  hearings  and  con¬ 
sideration.  This  would  not  be  possible 
if  the  resolution  were  brought  directly 
to  the  House  floor  by  a  discharge  peti¬ 
tion. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  greatly  pleased 
;  with  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
'  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
□mmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  that 
hearings  on  this  subject  will  start  be 
fore  the  full  committee  on  April  22. 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  trapse  hearings,  Chairman  Caller 
has  ordereasand  there  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  a  thorough  staff  documentation  of 
the  constitutional,  legislative, And  judi¬ 
cial  history  ofNnatters  relating  to  the 
first  amendment  and  to  thcnsubject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  currency  proposed  amend 
ments. 

I  believe  we  are  nofy£  at  long  last,  on 
the  right  track. 

I  believe  we  woufd  no\  have  reached 
that  point  as  soon4-if  everV-without  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  many  \eeply  con¬ 
cerned  citizen; 

Naturally,^  cannot  predict 'Vie  out¬ 
come.  Buyj  believe  that  if  theN&meri- 
can  people  continue  to  expressNtheir 
conceriyund,  more  specifically,  if  they 
marshal  the  ablest  witnesses  and  tesfcj- 
monVin  support  of  a  corrective  amen 
mein,  success  will  crown  the  effort. 

^et  me  not  be  thought  irreverent  if  I 
fay  that  it  is  not  Almighty  God  but  we, 
rthe  people,  who  stand  in  need  of  a  cham¬ 
pion  and  of  corrective  action  in  the 
courts  and  in  Congress  in  this  matter. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  delegation  of 
clergymen  who  called  on  President  Lin¬ 
coln.  As  they  were  leaving,  one  of  their 
number  expressed  to  the  President  the 
hope  that  the  Lord  was  on  his  side  and 
on  the  side  of  the  North.  Lincoln  re¬ 
plied: 

I  am  not  concerned  that  the  Lord  be  on 
our  side.  My  concern  is  that  we  are  on  the 
Lord’s  side. 

I  suggest  that  Lincoln’s  words  give 
us  the  right  perspective  in  this  instant 
matter. 


(Mr.  QUIE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bow) 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re-, 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in> 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  QUIE’S  remarks  will  appear  1/fre- 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  JOHANSEN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Bow)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  JOHANSEN’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  WHARTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow)  was  given  permission  tirextend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  th/REcoRD  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  WHARTON’S  D-marks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the^Appendix.] 

The  SPEAKElVpro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  or  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  low/  [Mr.  Bromwell]  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  2/ minutes. 

[Mr.  EffoMWELL  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  injme  Appendix.] 

WHEAT-COTTON  AND  TOBACCO 
RESEARCH  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  begins  tomorrow  on  Good  Friday 
its  Easter  recess,  and  many  of  us  will 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
visit  back  home  with  our  people,  with 
our  constituents  who  sent  us  here.  We 
shall  be  asked  many  questions  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  Washington — 
about  matters  pending  in  the  Congress. 
Our  people  will  be  giving  us  their  views 
on  these  matters. 

No  doubt  the  questions  and  expres¬ 
sions  will  center  upon  the  three  pieces 
of  legislation  which  are  foremost  in  the 
public  mind,  and  which  will  be  voted 
upon  immediately  after  our  return  from 
the  Easter  Holiday. 

K  These  measures  deal  with : 

First.  Food  stamps, 
v  Second.  Wheat  and  cotton. 

Third.  Research  in  the  area  of  smok¬ 
ing  and  health. 

All  these  measures  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  it  is  my  responsibility  and  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman. 

Therefore,  I  feel  an  obligation  today 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  my  colleagues 
a  concise  presentation  of  the  facts  about 
these  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  will  be  useful  in  your  discussions 
with  your  people  back  home.  I  shall  do 
this  in  the  order  I  have  listed  above, 
which  is  the  order  in  which  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  voted  upon  when  we 
return  in  the  legislative  week  of  April  6. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

H.R.  10222,  the  food  stamp  bill — is  an 
essential  instrument  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

It  improves,  expands  and  makes  per¬ 
manent  the  food  stamp  program  thqt 
-now  is  operating  successfully  on  a  pilot 
and  experimental  basis  in  43  areas  in  22 
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States,  covering  some  380,000  persons. 

There  now  are  on  file  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  234  requests  for  the 
program  from  other  localities  in  many 
States. 

The  food  stamp  program,  through  the 
pilot  operations,  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  yet  devised  to  in¬ 
sure  that  all  Americans  have  the  oppor-- 
tunity  for  an  adequate  diet. 

For  many  years  surplus  commodities 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  directly  to  needy  persons.  The 
food  stamp  program  operates  through 
the  regular  food  marketing  system. 

H.R.  10222  establishes  a  national 
policy  that,  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  Nation’s  abundance 
of  food  shall  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
local  governmental  units  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation’s 
population  and  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households. 

Moreover,  through  this  legislation,  the 
Congress  finds  that  increased  utilization 
of  foods  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  national  levels  of  nutrition 
will  tend  to  cause  the  distribution  in  a 
beneficial  manner  of  our  agricultural 
abundance  and  will  strengthen  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy,  as  well  as  result  in 
more  orderly  marketing  and  distribution 
of  food. 

Therefore,  H.R.  10222  will  permit 
those  households  in  economic  need  to 
receive  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation’s 
food  abundance. 

House  approved  will  send  this  legisla¬ 
tion  on  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  more  complete  resume 
of  the  food  stamp  bill. 

WHEAT  AND  COTTON 

The  House  on  last  December  4  passed 
H.R.  6196,  the  bill  to  forestall  the  ruin 
of  the  American  cotton  industry  and  to 
revitalize  this  industry  on  which  millions 
of  our  citizens  depend  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  passed  this 
bill,,  after  modifying  the  cotton  provi¬ 
sions  and  adding  a  section  embracing  a 
voluntary  marketing  certificate  program 
for  wheat. 

H.R.  6196  is  back  before  the  House,  for 
action  upon  the  Senate  amendments. 

Upon  returning  from  the  Easter  holi¬ 
day  the  House,  after  debate,  we  will  vote 
upon  a  resolution  by  which  this  body 
would  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
A  majority  vote  will  send  the  legisla¬ 
tion — H.R.  6196 — to  the  White  House 
whereupon  the  President  will  sign  it  into 
law  in  time  to  be  beneficial  to  wheat 
farmers  in  1964  and  to  get  on  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  revitalization  of  the 
American  cotton  industry. 

WHEAT 

The  new  wheat  program  in  H.R.  6196 
will  forestall,  without  any  appreciable 
cost  to  taxpayei-s,  a  loss  of  $500  to  $700 
million  to  wheat  producers  in  1964. 
Such  a  loss,  if  not  prevented,  would  be 
felt  throughout  the  Nation’s  business 
community,  in  terms  of  income  and  jobs. 


This  program  will  maintain' the  price 
of  wheat  at  a  level  which  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  bread  to  consumers. 

It  will  avoid  increases  in  budgetary 
costs. 

It  will  enable  the  United  States  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  responsibilities  and  realize  the 
benefits  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

In  all  respects  this  wheat  program  em¬ 
braced  in  H.R.  6196  conforms  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  his 
message  on  agriculture,  delivered  to  the 
Congress  on  January  31, 1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strength  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  that  it  forestalls  a  disaster  to 
wheat  farmers,  while  protecting  consum¬ 
ers  against  any  rise  in  bread  costs  that 
may  be  based  on  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  cry  of  the  opposition  that  this  bill 
levies  a  “bread  tax”  is  irresponsible  and 
utterly  ridiculous.  The  support  for 
wheat  in  this  bill  is  about  $2  per  bushel  in 
1964  and  1965.  The  average  price  sup¬ 
port  for  wheat  from  1950  through  1963 
has  been  $1.99.  Thus  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  flour  or  of  bread  can  be  justified 
by  the  wheat  support  provided  in  this 
legislation. 

When  city  families  purchase  bread  or 
prepared  cereal  products,  they  pay 
mostly  for  processing,  packaging,  and 
distributing  the  product.  Very  little  goes 
to  the  farmer  for  wheat.  The  pound  loaf 
of  bread  that  sold  at  retail  for  an  average 
price  of  21.6  cents  in  1963  contained 
wheat  having  a  farm  value  of  only  2.5 
cents.  Thus  an  increase  of  65  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  farm  price  of  wheat  would 
be  required  to  reflect  a  1-cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Since  1947  the  farm  price  of  wheat  has 
dropped  9  percent,  while  the  retail  prices 
of  bread,  other  bakery  products,  and 
cereals  have  increased  by  44  percent.  In 
1947  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  $2.35 
a  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  a  1- 
pound  loaf  of  bread  throughout  the 
Nation  was  12.5  cents;  in  1963  the  farm 
price  of  wheat  was  $1.94,  and  the  average 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  21.6  cents. 

A  more  extensive  discussion  of  the 
wheat  program  in  H.R.  6196  will  be  in¬ 
serted  later  in  these  remarks. 

COTTON 

H.R.  6196  will  end  the  two-price  system 
for  cotton,  in  a  way  that  will  greatly 
benefit  American  consumers,  as  well  as 
serving  to  revitalize  the  cotton  industry. 

Domestic  mills  will  be  able  to  buy  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  world  price.  They  now  must 
pay  approximately  8  y2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  world  price  for  the  cotton 
that  goes  into  goods  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Cotton  again  will  compete  fairly  with 
synthetic  fibers. 

The  competitive  position  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  mills,  against  imports  of  cheap  for¬ 
eign  cotton  goods,  will  be  vastly  im¬ 
proved. 

U.S.  consumers  will  enjoy  lower  prices 
for  American-made  cotton  goods,  at  sav¬ 
ings  amounting  to  more  than  $500  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  according  to  competent 
estimates. 


Farm  prices  will  remain  stabilized  and 
protected.  Farmers  will  benefit  from  an 
expanding  use  of  cotton. 

The  legislation  will  protect  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  millions  of  workers  associated 
with  cotton.  It  will  encourage  a  healthy 
cotton  trade  and  merchandising  system. 
It  will  assist  and  promote  an  efficient, 
growing,  and  prosperous  world  cotton 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  the  biggest 
business  in  America,  in  dollar  value  in¬ 
volved  and  people  employed,  and  the 
cotton  industry  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
segment  of  American  agriculture,  in 
terms  of  people.  More  than  10  million 
persons  are  associated  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  in  ginning,  marketing, 
transporting,  milling,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  merchandising  of  cotton 
goods.  Many  others  gain  their  livelihood 
by  supplying  the  production  materials 
for  cotton  farmers  and  the  industry 
generally. 

No  one  crop  has  a  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  well-being  of  so  many 
Americans.  Moreover,  cotton  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  in  this  Nation’s  economic 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Cotton  maintained  the  financial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  United  States  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  a  century  or 
more  prior  to  World  War  I.  It  once 
accounted  for  approximately  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  exports,  of  crops  and  industrial 
products  combined.  It  now  comprises 
about  20  percent  of  all  our  agricultural 
exports. 

This  American  fiber  now  relates  di¬ 
rectly,  through  exports,  to  the  flow  of 
dollars  back  to  the  United  States, 
amounting  in  years  past  to  around  $1 
billion  annually — dollars  returning  home 
to  maintain  our  Nation’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  stability  of  our  gold  sup¬ 
plies. 

The  American  cotton  industry  now  is 
in  jeopardy,  brought  on  by  a  flood  of  low- 
priced  textiles  flowing  in  from  abroad 
and  by  the  inroads  of  synthetic  fibers. 
In  the  best  interest  of  all  Americans,  the 
Congress  must  act  to  stabilize  and  re¬ 
vitalize  the  cotton  industry  generally. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  my  re¬ 
marks  a  comparison  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  H.R.  6196  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  strange, 
nothing  outrageous,  about  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  which  we  will  follow 
in  presenting  the  cotton-wheat  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  the  House  when  we  come  back 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

The  cotton  section  passed  this  body  in 
December  after  a  great  debate.  The  vol¬ 
untary  wheat  certificate  plan  has  been 
discussed  in  Congress  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
here  30  years  ago,  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  was  then  under  consideration. 
That  plan  has  passed  this  House  on  at 
least  two  or  three  occasions.  It  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on 
at  least  one  occasion.  It  went  to  the 
White  House  as  part  of  another  bill 
which  was  vetoed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 
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The  House  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  program  involved  in  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  H.R.  6196. 

SMOKING  AND  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

House  Joint  Resolution  915  calls  for  a 
crash  program  of  research  into  the  pro¬ 
duction,  handling,  manufacture,  and  use 
of  tobacco  designed  to  ascertain  and 
preserve  the  desirable  quality  factors 
and  characteristics  of  tobacco  products 
and  to  eliminate  therefrom  factors, 
properties,  or  substances  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  health. 

This  resolution  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  now  is  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

On  January  11,  1964,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
issued  a  report,  “Smoking  and  Health,” 
presenting  statistical  studies  from  which 
an  advisory  committee  formed  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  “cigarette  smoking  contrib¬ 
utes  substantially  to  mortality  from  cer¬ 
tain  specific  diseases  and  to  the  overall 
death  rate.” 

Cigarette  smoking— 

The  report  said: 

is  a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance 
in  the  United  States  to  warrant  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

Seventy  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  smoke  cigarettes. 

House  Joint  Resolution  915  recognizes 
that,  notwithstanding  the  report  issued 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  irrespective 
of  any  repressive  measures  that  might 
ensue,  many  millions  of  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  smoke  cigarettes.  It  acknowl¬ 
edges  and  accepts  a  Government' inter¬ 
est  and  responsibility  in  the  health  of 
these  people.  It  is  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

In  public  hearings  before  the  Tobacco 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  resolution  were  supported  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  by  the  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
by  the  Director  of  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Governors  and  heads  of  departments 
of  agriculture  of  the  tobacco -producing 
States,  by  the  spokesmen  for  general 
farm  organizations,  tobacco  producers, 
and  the  industry  entirely,  by  Members 
of  Congress,  and  others.  The  hearings 
were  open  to  anyone  who  desired  to 
make  a  statement  and  no  person  opposed 
the  resolution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  915  authorizes 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  Congress 
from  time  to  time  determines  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  forward  such  research. 
No  limitation  is  placed  upon  this  author¬ 
ity,  but  actual  expenditures  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Congress  through  the 
control  of  appropriations.  Discussions 
during  the  committee’s  studies  have 
indicated  that  the  crash  program  can  be 
launched  effectively  by  an  expenditure 
of  $5  to  $10  million. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  its 
report  on  this  resolution,  directs  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  collects  annu¬ 
ally  more  than  $2  billion  in  taxes  upon 
tobacco  products,  and  State  bodies  col¬ 
lect  another  $1  billion  in  taxes,  so  that 


the  taxes  upon  tobacco  yield  to  Federal 
and  other  public  bodies  twice  the  money 
each  year  as  our  farmers  receive  from 
the  production  of  tobacco. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  profits  so  richly  from 
tobacco  could  use  a  very  small  part,  a 
very  infinitesimal  portion,  of  its  tobacco 
revenues  to  no  better  purpose  than  in  a 
program,  as  embraced  in  this  resolution, 
to  protect  the  health  of  those  who  use 
tobacco. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  America’s 
greatest  success  story,  before  a  hungry 
world.  Our  farmers  have  made  us  the 
best  fed  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Americans  pay  less  for  food  in  relation  to 
their  family  income  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  anywhere.  In  1963  food  costs  repre¬ 
sented  only  18.8  percent  of  the  average 
family’s  income,  after  taxes.  This  18.8 
percent  contrasts  sharply  with  food  costs 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  By  the  latest 
figures  available  to  the  United  Nations, 
consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom  spend 
29.5  percent  of  their  income  for  food;  in 
Russia,  53  percent;  in  France,  30.6; 
Greece,  46.3;  Italy,  44.7;  Yugoslavia, 
46.5;  Ecuador,  43.8;  Japan,  46.9. 

The  great  efficiency  of  our  agriculture, 
our  vast  food  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  has  developed  in  the  years 
during  which  the  farm  program  has  been 
in  operation. 

The  American  consumer  has  been  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  this  efficiency  and 
this  food  supei-iority. 

The  farm  program,  now  for  a  decade, 
has  been  under  severe  attack.  The  mo¬ 
tives  behind  this  assault  defy  plausible 
explanation.  Nevertheless,  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  has  suffered  and  now  is  in  jeo¬ 
pardy. 

In  these  circumstances,  our  farmers 
now  are  the  least  rewarded  of  all  our 
people  by  the  wealth  of  abundance  they 
have  created.  Their  income  is  just  a 
little  more  than  half  that  of  citizens  in 
other  pursuits.  Many  operate  on  the 
edge  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  plead 
especially  for  understanding  throughout 
the  Nation  that  in  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
we  seek  to  save  and  revitalize  the  general 
farm  program,  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  all  America.  I  salute  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honorable  John  McCormack,  for  his  long 
record  of  support  in  all  legislation  and  in 
all  matters  in  the  best  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  with  his  help  I  predict  this 
House  will  pass  immediately  upon  re¬ 
convening  from  the  Easter  holiday  the 
cotton -wheat  bill,  the  food  stamp  bill, 
and  the  resolution  for  vital  research  into 
smoking  and  health.  And  now,  I  w’sh  for 
all  the  Members  of  this  body  a  happy 
Easter  holiday. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM - RESUME  OF  H.R.  10222 

NATURE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  un¬ 
der  congressional  control  and  enact  into 
law  the  rules  under  which  food  stamp 
programs  are  to  be  conducted  in  local 
areas  throughout  the  country.  Since 
May  1961  food  stamp  programs  have  been 
in  operation  in  several  local  areas  (now 
numbering  43)  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant 


to  the  general  authority  of  section  32 
of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress.  It 
would  be  legally  possible  to  continue  the 
food  stamp  program  under  this  general 
authority,  at  the  complete  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
committee  believes  the  better  course  is 
to  enact  H.R.  10222  and  provide  congres¬ 
sional  direction  and  specific  legal  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  program.  It  does  not 
believe  that  a  program  of  the  scope  con¬ 
templated  in  this  bill  should  be  carried 
out  without  specific  statutory  guidelines 
and  authority.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  asked  for  such  legislation. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PROGRAM 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
initiative  and  the  request  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  food  stamp  program  in  any 
area  must  come  from  the  agency  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  public  assistance 
programs  in  the  State  in  which  the  area 
is  located.  That  application  must  in¬ 
clude  a  plan  of  operation  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  will  be 
conducted  and  other  relevant  data. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  financing, 
from  funds  available  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision,  the  costs  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  food  stamp  program  in  the 
local  area.  These  include:  costs  of  cer¬ 
tifying  participant  households,  including 
interviews  and  investigations;  the  han¬ 
dling,  storage,  and  protection  of  coupons 
after  their  delivery  to  receiving  points 
within  the  States;  the  issuance  of  cou¬ 
pons  to  eligible  households;  and  the  con¬ 
trol,  accounting,  and  reporting  involved 
in  operation  of  the  program.  In  order 
to  maintain  close  supervision  over  the 
certifying  of  households  which  are  not 
on  public  assistance  rolls,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  certification. 

The  experience  of  most  areas  in  which 
food  stamp  programs  are  now  operating 
is  that  the  administrative  costs  to  the 
State  and  local  areas  are  considerably 
higher  than  under  a  direct  distribution 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the 
judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State’s 
proposed  plan  of  operations,  conditions 
of  eligibility,  etc.,  are  satisfactory.  If 
he  finds  that  they  are,  he  is  required  to 
establish  the  requested  program  in  the 
designated  area  if  funds  are  available  to 
do  so. 

PARTICIPATION 

The  bill  provides  that  households 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  “shall  be  those  whose  economic 
status  is  such  as  to  be  a  substantial  lim¬ 
iting  factor  in  the  attainment  of  a  nu¬ 
tritionally  adequate  diet.”  Participants 
are  not  restricted  to  those  on  public  as¬ 
sistance  rolls  and,  in  fact,  in  some  areas 
as  many  as  60  percent  of  the  households 
participating  are  not  receiving  public 
assistance. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  applicant  households. 
These  standards  are  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  when  the  area 
makes  its  application  for  a  program. 

FOOD  STORES  AND  WHOLESALE  CONCERNS 

When  a  food  stamp  program  has  been 
approved  for  an  area,  retail  and  whole- 
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sale  food  dealers  operating  in  the  area 
may  participate  in  the  program  by  filing 
an  application  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  If  the  application  is  denied, 
the  applicant  has  the  right  of  adminis¬ 
trative  appeal  in  the  Department  and 
then  to  either  a  State  or  Federal  court 
at  the  applicant’s  option. 

ELIGIBLE  FOODS 

Eligible  foods  are  any  food  products 
for  human  consumption  except  alcoholic 
beverages,  tobacco,  and  foods  identified 
as  being  imported  from  foreign  sources. 
The  bill  was  amended  by  the  committee 
to  exclude  also  soft  drinks,  luxury  foods, 
and  luxury  frozen  foods  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  as  well  as  imported  foods 
that  are  identified  as  such  on  the  pack¬ 
age  received  by  the  retailer. 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM  OPERATES 

A  member  of  an  eligible  household,  as 
defined  in  the  act,  applies  to  his  local 
welfare  agency  for  the  right  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
welfare  agency  determines  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  household’s  income  which 
would  normally  be  spent  for  food  which 
can  be  purchased  with  food  stamps.  If 
the  applicant  is  approved  he  takes  his 
authorization  and  the  amount  of  money 
allocated  from  his  budget  for  food  pur¬ 
chases,  and  buys  his  allotment  of  food 
stamps  at  the  issuing  agency,  usually  a 
local  bank.  An  adult  member  of  the 
household  is  then  authorized  to  purchase 
the  eligible  foods  from  a  participating 
retail  store.  The  retail  merchant  de¬ 
posits  the  foods  stamps  in  his  bank  along 
with  his  other  current  receipts  and  they 
are  credited  to  his  account  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  check  would  be,  and  redeemed 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  merchant  may  also  use  the  stamps 
to  pay  a  bill  he  may  owe  a  wholesaler,  if 
the  wholesaler  is  a  participant  in  the 
program.  The  wholesaler  would  then 
redeem  the  coupons  through  the  bank¬ 
ing  system.' 

COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

A  comprehensive  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
the  cost  of  a  national  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  reaching  about  4  million  needy  per¬ 
sons,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  this  bill, 
to  be  about  $360  million  a  year.  "Dis¬ 
continuation  of  the  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  needy  persons 
covered  by  the  food  stamp  program 
would  result  in  a  net  savings  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  at  least  $185  million, 
or  as  much  as  $280  million  a  year.  The 
difference  in  the  estimate  of  savings  rep¬ 
resents  different  valuations  of  surplus 
commodities  owned  by  the  Government : 
the  lower  figure  assumes  no  salvage  value 
for  surplus  commodities;  the  higher 
figure  values  surplus  commodities  at  ac¬ 
quisition  cost. 

The  net  additional  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  required  to  operate  a  national  food 
stamp  program,  therefore,  would  be  at 
most,  approximately  $175  million,  or  as 
little  as  $80  million,  depending  on  the 
valuation  placed  on  surplus  commodities 
now  being  distributed. 

In  arriving  at  its  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  proposed  in 
this  bill,  the  Department  assumed  that 
the  program  would  be  requested  by  and 


established  in  all  of  the  approximately 
1,500  counties  now  receiving  foods  under 
the  direct  distribution  program. 

HISTORY  OF  H.R.  10222 

H.R.  5733,  the  original  food  stamp  bill, 
was  introduced  on  April  22,  1963.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  on  the  legislation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  June 
10,  11,  and  12.  About  35  of  the  40  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  15  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  representing  both  parties,  testified 
in  favor  of  the  food  stamp  program.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  were  a  number  of 
problems  in  connection  with  this  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  chairman  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  headed  by  Hon. 
Harlan  Hagen  to  redraft  the  bill.  This 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  August  7, 
8,  and  15,  1963.  Members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  also  made  an  on-the-spot 
inspection  trip  to  Uniontown,  Pa.,  to  get 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  program  in  oper¬ 
ation.  The  subcommittee,  after  making 
several  amendments,  voted  to  report  a 
new  bill  to  the  full  committee.  H.R. 
8107,  a  clean  bill,  incorporating  the  sub¬ 
committee  amendments,  was  introduced 
on  August  15,  1963.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  held  executive 
meetings  on  October  30,  1963,  and  on 
February  4,  1964,  and  on  that  date  voted 
to  table  H.R.  8107.  After  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
amendments  were  suggested  to  the  bill 
to  further  clarify  the  committee  intent 
and  H.R.  10222  was  introduced  as  a  clean 
bill  on  March  3,  1964.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  met  in  executive 
session  on  March  4,  and  voted  to  report 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 

WHEAT 

On  March  17,  1964,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  the  wheat  certificate  plan  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
6196.  Such  a  plan  has  a  long  history  of 
consideration  and  favorable  action  by 
the  House  and  the  Congress.  Following 
is  a  description  of  the  Senate  wheat  pro¬ 
visions  as  embodied  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  9780,  the  wheat  bill 
reported  to  the  House. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

H.R.  9780  is  identical  with  the  wheat 
section  of  H.R.  6196  as  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions: 
Voluntary  program  for  1964  and  1965 
crops;  use  of  certificates,  to  be  purchased 
by  domestic  millers  and  exporters,  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  the  market  or 
loan  price  received  by  farmers;  no  farm 
marketing  quotas  or  marketing  quota 
penalties  and  no  referendum  for  1965; 
for  1964  producers  who  voluntary  sign  up 
to  divert  10  percent  below  55-million- 
acre  allotment  would  receive — 

First.  Price  support  loans  at  level 
based  upon  feed  value  of  wheat  and 
world  price — about  $1.30; 

Second.  Domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  valued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  on 
their  proportion  of  wheat  crop  used 
domestically  for  food,  giving  them  a  total 
return  of  about  $2  on  wheat  for  domestic 
food  use; 

Third.  Export  marketing  certificates 
valued  at  25  cents  per  bushel  on  that 


portion  of  wheat  crop  to  be  exported, 
giving  them  a  total  return  of  about  $1.55 
on  this  portion  of  their  crop ;  and 

Fourth.  Diversion  payments  on  10  per¬ 
cent  of  55-million  acre  allotment.  Rate 
at  discretion  of  Secretary,  but  likely  to 
be  20  percent  of  normal  yield  as  in  feed 
grains.  Additional  diversion  up  to  20 
percent — or  acreage  to  bring  total 
diverted  to  15  acres— permissible. 

For  1965,  the  support  level  and  cer¬ 
tificate  values  will  be  established  on  the1 
basis  of  standards  in  the  bill,  but  would 
be  close  to  those  set  for  1964.  There  also 
will  be  the  right  of  substitution  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  acres  subject  to  volun¬ 
tary  participation  in  each  program. 
This  provision  could  not  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  1964  crop  due  to  lack  of 
time. 

Nonparticipating  farmers  free  to^over- 
plant  as  they  desire.  No  restrictions,  no 
penalties,  no  marketing  quotas,  no  price 
support,  no  diversion  payments,  no  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  no  restrictions  on  market¬ 
ings. 

All  wheat,  cooperators  and  noncoop¬ 
erators,  will  move  freely  from  producer 
to  user  through  the  normal  commercial 
channels,  plus  quality  premiums,  based 
on  a  loan  of  $1.30  per  bushel.  A  coop¬ 
erator  will,  in  addition,  be  eligible  for 
certificates  as  indicated  above.  USDA 
will  assist  producers  in  marketing  certif¬ 
icates  required  for  domestic  milling  and 
export  wheat. 

Basic  wheat  law  remains  in  effect  after 
the  special  1964-65  program  except  that 
the  referendum  for  the  1966  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops  is  deferred  until  August. 

THE  NATURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  WHEAT 
CERTIFICATE  PLAN 

The  basic  objective  of  the  wheat  certif¬ 
icate  plan  embodied  in  H.R.  9780  is  to 
afford  farmers  an  opportunity  to  receive 
a  fair  return  for  wheat  which  moves  into 
primary  uses — domestic  food  uses  and 
export— and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  all 
wheat  to  move  freely  on  the  open  com¬ 
mercial  market  at  the  secondary  use — 
feed — price. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  plan  are  not 
new.  They  were  first  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1932,  were  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  about  3  years  in  the  1930’s,  have 
been  embodied  in  numerous  bills  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  since  1950,  have  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  sep- 
erately  on  two  occasions,  and  have  been 
embodied  in  two  bills  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

HISTORY 

In  testifying  before  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill  herewith  reported,  for¬ 
mer  Congressman  Clifford  R.  Hope,  of 
Kansas,  who  was  twice  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  agri¬ 
cultural  statesmen  of  the  Nation,  re¬ 
called  that  he  had  introduced  the  first 
such  bill  in  1932.  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  request  of  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  grain  belt  and  the  grain 
trade. 

The  principle  of  domestic  allotments 
was  embodied  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1933,  Mr.  Hope  recalled, 
and  operated  successfully  on  wheat  for 
about  3  years. 
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The  1933  act  was  replaced  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  which 
embodied  the  principle  of  marketing 
quotas  and  commodity  loans  to  support 
farm  prices. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  were 
largely  suspended  during  the  1940’s  be¬ 
cause  of  World  War  II  and  not  until 
1948  was  there  need  for,  and  serious 
consideration  of,  farm  legislation  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  replace  the  programs  which  had 
existed  prior  to  the  war. 

The  first  postwar  wheat  certificate 
program  introduced  in  the  House  was 
H.R.  7245,  by  Congressman  Lowell  Stock- 
man,  of  Oregon,  on  February  9,  1950. 
Congressman  Stockman  reintroduced 
his  bill  in  the  82d  Congress  on  January 
29,  1951— H.R.  2150. 

On  June  24,  1954,  Congressman  Hope 
introduced  H.R.  9680,  83d  Congress, 
which  became  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  It  included  a  domestic  certificate 
plan  for  wheat  almost  identical  with  the 
bill  reported  herewith  except  that  certi¬ 
ficates  were  based  only  on  domestic  food 
consumption  of  wheat — instead  of  on  do¬ 
mestic  food  consumption  and  exports 
at  different  certificate  levels,  as  in  the 
present  bill — and  the  domestic  certificate 
was  calculated  to  return  the  farmer  full 
parity  for  the  wheat  consumed  domes¬ 
tically  for  food  purposes — instead  of  80 
percent  of  parity  on  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  present  bill.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  July  2,  1954,  but  the  wheat 
provision  was  eliminated  in  conference 
because  the  Senate  had  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  domestic  certificate  plan  for  wheat, 
the  conference  report  stated. 

On  January  20,  loss',  Congressman 
Hope  again  introduced  the  domestic 
certificate  plan  for  wheat  in  H.R.  2598, 
84th  Congress.  The  wheat  program  was 
included  in  H.R.  12  as  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  March  10,  1955.  It  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
but  was -included  by  the  Senate  in  its 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  was  retained 
in  the  conference  report  approved  by 
the  House  April  11,  1956.  H.R.  12  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower  on  April 
18,  1956. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  wheat 
provisions  of  H.R.  12  were  reintroduced 
in  the  House  by  Congi*essmen  Hope, 
Horan,  Miller  of  Nebraska,  and  Berry. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  bills  providing 
the  certificate  plan  for  wheat  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Congressmen  Berry,  Horan, 
Ullman,  Smith  of  Kansas,  Breeding, 
George,  and  Albert.  The  plan  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  H.R.  12954  which  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
June  19,  1958,  and  which  the  House  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  by  rejecting  the  rule 
on  June  26,  1958. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  wheat  marketing 
certificate  bills  were  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressmen  Berry,  Horan,  Albert,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Johnson  of  Colorado,  McGinley,  Mrs. 
May,  Ullman,  Weaver,  Cannon,  and 
Smith  of  Kansas.  By  this  time  although 
it  was  apparent  both  to  farmers  and  to 
the  Congress  that  the  old  provisions  of 
the  1938  act  were  no  longer  satisfactory 
for  wheat,  it  had  become  impossible  to 
consider  a  long-range  wheat  program  on 


its  merits  so  that  the  temporary  pallia¬ 
tives  of  emergency  acreage-retirement 
programs  were  adopted. 

In  the  87th  Congress  again,  numerous 
bills  embodying  the  domestic  certificate 
program  for  wheat  were  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  program 
was  included  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1962,  but  it  was  on  a  mandatory  basis, 
with  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  for 
overplanting  canned  over  from  the  1938 
act  tied  in  with  the  voluntary  certificate 
features  of  the  domestic  allotment  plan. 
In  the  referendum  conducted  in  May 

1963,  farmers  rejected  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  1962  act. 

FARMERS  DID  NOT  REJECT  CERTIFICATE  PLAN 

In  the  May  1963  referendum  wheat 
farmers  did  not  reject  the  certificate 
plan.  They  rejected  the  marketing  quo¬ 
tas  which  had  been  carried  over  from 
the  1938  act  to  accompany  the  certificate 
plan.  It  has  always  been  held  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  certificate  plan  for  wheat 
that  marketing  quotas  are  not  necessary 
for  its  successful  operation. 

ONE  PRICE  FOR  ALL  WHEAT 

Those  who  opposed  the  certificate 
plan  seek  to  confuse  the  issue  by  calling 
it  a  two-price  or  three-price  plan  for 
wheat.  This  is  not  true.  All  wheat 
produced  under  the  certificate  plan  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  free  market  price, 
which  will  probably  be  v  approximately 
the  loan  level  of  about  $1.30.  Farmers 
who  are  participating  in  the  program 
and  farmers  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  pogram  will  take  their  wheat  to  the 
same  elevator  and  will  receive  from  the 
elevator  exactly  the  same  price. 

The  only  difference  is  that  farmers 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  certificate 
program  will  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  CCC 
loan  on  their  wheat  at  the  $1.30  level  if 
the  market  price  happens  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  below  that  and  will  receive  do¬ 
mestic  and  export  marketing  certificates. 
These  certificates  have  no  influence, 
whatever,  on  the  price  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  elevator  for  his  wheat. 
He  will  receive  the  same  price  that  the 
noncooperator  receives  for  his  wheat  and 
all  wheat,  whether  grown  by  cooperators 
or  noncooperators,  will  move  thereafter 
through  commercial  channels  at  the 
price  level  established  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  market. 

The  farmer  cooperating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  receive  domestic  certificates 
valued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  for  his 
share  of  the  domestic  food  market  and 
export  certificates  valued  at  25  cents  for 
his  share  of  the  export  market.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  he  will  either  sell  at  face  value 
to  the  elevator  operator  or  will  turn  over 
to  the  local  ASC  office  to  be  marketed 
for  him  at  their  face  value.  They  do  not 
affect  the  price  he  receives  for  the  wheat 
at  the  elevator  in  any  manner. 

THIS  IS  A  VOLUNTARY  PROGRAM 

If  the  wheat  certificates  plan  proposed 
in  H.R.  9780  is  not  a  voluntary  program, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  vol¬ 
untary  farm  program.  Under  this  bill 
a  farmer  has  three  clear  choices:  (1)  He 
may  comply  with  the  minimum  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  program,  retire  10  percent  of 
his  acreage  and  receive  payment  there¬ 
for,  and  become  eligible  for  both  domes¬ 


tic  and  export  marketing  certificates  and 
a  price -support  loan  at  the  $1.30  level; 
(2)  he  may  elect  to  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  plant  every  acre  he  owns  in  wheat, 
and  sell  it  at  the  local  elevator  for  the 
same  price  that  cooperators  will  get  for 
their  wheat;  (3)  he  may  elect  to  retire 
more — up  to  20  percent  or  15  acres— than 
10  percent  of  his  allotment  and  receive 
augmented  payments  for  such  land  re¬ 
tirement.  If  he  is  a  farmer  with  less 
than  15  acres  of  allotment,  he  may 
choose  to  produce  no  wheat  at  all  and 
receive  an  augmented  payment  for  this 
land  retirement.  If  this  is  not  a  volun¬ 
tary  program  then  the  words  “voluntary” 
and  “compulsory”  have  lost  their  ac¬ 
cepted  meanings  and  no  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  which  offers  a  fair  incentive  to  the 
farmer  to  cooperate  in  sound  production 
planning  can  be  considered  voluntary. 

PROGRAM  WILL  ENCOURAGE  PRODUCTION  OF 
QUALITY  WHEAT 

The  charge  that  the  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  will  discourage  the  production  of 
good  milling  quality  wheat — that  which 
is  most  in  demand  for  flour — is  com¬ 
pletely  untrue.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
do  far  more  than  the  marketing  quota 
program  of  the  1938  act,  or  the  present 
program  of  no  marketing  quotas,  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  good  milling 
quality  wheat.  All  farmers,  both  coop¬ 
erators  and  noncooperators  with  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan,  will  sell  their  wheat  at  the 
local  elevator  for  whatever  the  market 
will  pay.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  price  the  farmer  will  receive 
for  his  particular  outturn  of  wheat  will 
not  be  based  upon  loan  levels  and  quality 
premiums  and  discounts  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  by 
the  demands  of  flour  millers  for  various 
types  and  qualities  of  wheat.  The 
farmer,  whether  he  is  a  cooperator  or 
not,  who  produces  wheat  of  superior 
milling  quality,  will  receive  a  price  pre¬ 
mium  above  the  $1.30  support  level  at  the 
elevator  and  the  fanner  who  produces  a 
low  quality  wheat  will  suffer  a  discount. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  will  give  full  play  to  the 
price  factors  associated  with  miller  de¬ 
mand  for  quality  wheat  and  premium 
prices  will  be  reflected,  without  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  price-support  intervention,  di¬ 
rectly  down  to  the  farmer  who  grows  the 
grain. 

WHAT  ALTERNATIVES 

H.R.  9780  offers  a  plan  for  providing 
farmers  with  a  fair  return  for  wheat 
which  is  consumed  foi;  food  in  the  United 
States  without  1  cent  of  additional  cost 
to  consumers  or  to  taxpayers.  It  is  a 
plan  which  has  been  advocated  by  the 
outstanding  agricultural  statesmen  of 
this  country  for  many  years,  which  was 
once  in  successful  operation  but  which 
has  been  sidetracked  while  various  un¬ 
satisfactory  alternatives  have  been  tried. 

There  are  two  present  alternatives. 
One  is  to  do  nothing,  pass  no  legislation. 
In  this  event  the  income  of  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  reduced  in  1964  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  $500  to  $700  million  under 
1963.  The  only  other  practical  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  certificate  plan,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
The  essence  of  the  Farm  Bureau’s  pro- 
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posal  is  that  the  Government  should 
rent  out  of  production  enough  farms — 
probably  as  much  as  80  or  100  million 
acres — that  .farmers  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  ‘  on  their  remaining  .acres 
enough  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  amount 
to  a  surplus.  This  plan  would  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  much  as  $2  billion 
per  year.  It  would  bring  ruin  and  des¬ 
olation  to  many  small  towns  and  rural 
communities.  And  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  whatever  that  it  would  work.  If 
the  Government  rental  payments  did 
not  remove  quite  enough  land,  the  price 
of  wheat  would  remain  at  a  disastrously 


low  level,  and  farmers  would  lose  $500 
million  a  year  in  income  in  spite  of  bil¬ 
lions  in  Federal  subsidy.  If  it  did  work, 
the  price  of  wheat  would,  presumably, 
skyrocket  to  a  level  usually  associated 
with  a  commodity  in  shortage  supply 
and  consumers  would  pay  the  bill  both 
in  income  taxes  and  in  the  price  of  bread 
and  wheat  products  at  their  grocery 
stores. 

COTTON 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  House 
and  Senate  provisions  relating  to  cotton 
in  H.R.  6196: 


THE  SONIC  BOOM  TESTS  AT  / 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  / 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucpCsKi]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes.  / 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speyer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Seltoen]  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  address  the  Hpuse  at  this  time 
and  my  special  ordejr  be  immediately 
after  his.  / 

The  SPEAKER  nj 'o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIPARTISAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  /recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabpmia  [Mr.  Selden]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  respon¬ 
sive  foreign  policy  spokesmen  publicly 
identified  with  the  administration  have 
i  a  special  duty  to  consider  the  impact 
which  both  the  content  and  the  timing 
of  their  remarks  might  have  on  our  for¬ 
eign  relations. 

Regarding  Castro’s  Cuba,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  position, 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy,  that 
communism  in  this  hemisphere  is  not 
negotiable.  We  are  also  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  critical  test  of  policy  regard¬ 
ing  our  relations  with  the  Government 
of  Panama. 

Criticism  and  debate  of  issues, 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  fundamental 
to  our  system.  But  when  rearguard  at¬ 
tacks  are  launched  by  high-ranking 
spokesmen  against  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment’s  foreign  policy  positions,  a  false 
and  potentially  dangerous  picture  of  na¬ 
tional  division  is  conveyed  throughout 
the  world. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  foreign  policy 
issues  are  beyond  the  bounds  of  respon¬ 
sible  criticism  and  debate. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  speak  out  against 
Latin  American  general  policies  which 
in  my  opinion  do  not  serve  the  national 
interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  like 
*the  general  legal  doctrine  of  free  speech, 
t^e  exercise  of  free  speech  in  foreign 
policy  matters  has  its  proper  limitations. 
Thebe  is  such  a  thing  as  shouting  “fire” 
in  thV  theater  of  foreign  relations.  I 
|  am  amtd  that  certain  of  our  high-rank¬ 
ing  spokesmen,  in  their  recent  public 
utteranceNhave  been  guilty  of  just  that. 

It  was  the\distinguished  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  iBenate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Tom  Connally,  who 
laid  down  the  dicUun  that  partisan  criti¬ 
cism  stops  at  the  Rater’s  edge.  I  do  not 
believe  that  SenatoVconnally  meant  to 
say  that  foreign  policy  issues  were  im¬ 
mune  from  free  debai\.  I  believe  that 
he  did  mean  that  there  are  proper  times 
and  proper  methods  for  foreign  policy 
critics  to  make  their  views  smown  with¬ 
out  creating  an  internationalHnrpression 
of  national  disunity  and  weakm^ss.  And 
I  am  certain  that  Senator  (\nnally 


HOPSE  SENATE 

1.  Estimated  expenditures 

$696  million  (without  Jones  amendment) .  $448  million. 

$614  million  (with  Jones  amendment). 

2.  Domestic  allotment  choice  plan — 1964-65 

Not  Included.  Farmers  who  choose  to  plant  only  for 

domestic  consumption  (about  two-thirds  of 
their  regular  allotment)  would  receive  up  to 
15  percent  higher  price  support.  Such  sup¬ 
port  would  likely  be  effected  by  making  pay- 
ments-in-kind  on  normal  yield  of  planted 
acreage  for  farmers  who  did  not  exceed  their 
domestic  acreage  allotment. 

3.  Domestic  equalization  payment 


Between  date  of  enactment  and  July  31, 
1967,  payments-in-kind  would  be  made  to 
persons  other  than  producers  in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  eliminate 
the  inequity  of  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
(Jones  amendment) 


Payment  will  be  made  on  raw  cotton 
inventory  on  date  of  enactment. 

(a)  1964 — 30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
1-inch. 

(b)  1964  and  thereafter — support  price 
would  be  level  for  previous  year  adjusted  to 
reflect  reductions  in  the  cost  of  growing  cot¬ 
ton  except  that  the  maximum  for  1965  would 
be  29*4  cents  per  pound  and  for  1966  and 
thereafter,  29  cents. 


4.  Payment  on  inventory 

in  Same  as  in  House. 

5.  Base  price  support 
(a) 


6.  Price  support  for  small  farmer 


Farmers  would  receive  up  to  10  percent 
higher  price  support  on  up  to  the  first  15 
bales  of  each  farmer’s  production. 


Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct  a  special 
cotton  research  program  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  costs  as  soon  as  practicable.  For  this 
program,  an  appropriation  of  up  to  $10  mil¬ 
lion  annually  is  authorized. 

Beginning  August  1,  1964,  CCC  may  sell 
upland  cotton  at  not  less  than  105  percent 
of  the  “basic”  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  instead  of  115  percent  of 
the  loan,  as  presently  required. 

In  any  year  through  the  1967  crop  in 
which  the  national  acreage  allotment  ex¬ 
ceeds  17  million' acres,  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  allot  one-half  of  such  excess 
■£o  farmers  who  would  receive  world  market 
prices  for  the  production  from  the  excess 
acres. 


7.  Cost-cutting  research 

Same  as  House. 


8.  CCC  resale  price 

Same  as  House. 


9.  Export  market  acreage 


Between  August  1,  1964,  and  July  31,  1966, 
payments-in-kind  would  be  made  to  persons 
other  than  producers  so  that  American  mills 
could  buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  it  is 
sold  for  export  to  foreign  mills.  Between 
date  of  enactment  and  August  1,  1964,  pay¬ 
ment  rate  would  be  determined  by  Secretary. 
(Jones  amendment  eliminated) 

\tory 

e  as  in  House. 


ort 

1964— same  as  House. 

"(b)  1965  and  thereafter — Secretary  would 
have  full  authority  to  set  price  support  at 
any  level  between  65  and  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity;  the  same  as  under  current  law. 


Under  the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan 
farmers  would  not  have  to  reduce  below  the 
smaller  of  15  acres  or  the  base  allotment 
in  order  to  receive  the  higher  price  support. 


If  the  Secretary  determined  that  the 
carryover  would  be  reduced  by  1  million 
bales  or  that  the  carryover  would  be  less 
than  8  million  bales  (including  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  export  market  acreage) : 

(a)  In  1964  the  Secretary  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  increase  the  allotment  for  any 
farm  up  to  10  percent  with  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceiving  world  market  prices  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  increased  acreage. 

(b)  In  1965  the  Secretary  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  allot  export  market  acreage  to 
the  States  which  would  in  turn  be  allotted 
to  farmers  upon  request  filed  with  their 
county  committees. 
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meant  for  this  rule  of  restraint  to  apply 
to  himself,  the  country’s  highest  ranking 
congressional  foreign  policy  spokesman, 
as  well  to  others. 

Nebulous  discourse  about  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  mythsN&nd  realities,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  no  use&il  guideposts  for  this  coun¬ 
try’s  continuing  search  for  answers  to 
problems  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  through¬ 
out  Latin  America. 

Is  the  threat  oKcastro  Cuba  to  our 
national  security  arid  to  the  hemisphere 
indeed  a  myth?  Tlite  missile  crisis  of 
October  1962  is  historyv  not  mythology. 
As  a  national  experiehcN}  believe  it  will 
be  remembered  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  distasteful  nuisance,  as  some  have 
termed  the  Castro  regime.  \ 

The  Cuban  confrontation  cable  about 
precisely  because  of  this  country's  un¬ 
derestimating  the  danger  of  a  Commu¬ 
nist  island  base  in  the  heart  ofVthe 
Americas.  Those  who  now  would  wN;n 
of  the  dread  risk  of  nuclear  war  might 
well  recall  that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
came  about  because  of  our  vacillation 
and  indecisiveness  in  meeting  a  very  real 
challenge  to  our  hemispheric  security. 
That  challenge  still  exists,  and  those 
who  would  trust  in  Premier  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  or  Fidel  Castro's  drawing  back 
from  aggressive  policies  are  dealing  in 
the  purest  of  myths. 

The  historic  lesson  of  October  1962  is 
clear  to  all  except  those  who  would  make 
even  the  simplest  lesson  seem  complex. 
The  lesson  was  that  trying  to  sweep  the 
Castro  menace  under  a  foreign  policy 
rug  resulted  in  a  major  power  crisis. 
Only  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  dispelled  that  crisis  and  thwarted 
a  Soviet  effort  to  turn  the  balance  of 
international  power  in  its  favor. 

Now  a  fresh  effort  is  underway  to 
sweep  aside  and  belittle  the  Castro  men¬ 
ace.  The  concern  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  existence  of  a  Caribbean  base 
for  Communist  aggression  and  subver¬ 
sion  is  scorned  as  unrealistic,  irrelevant, 
and  irrational.  Now  the  selfsame  ex¬ 
perts  who  in  the  past  argued  against  ef¬ 
fective,  full-scale  efforts  to  deal  with 
Castro  are  advising  that  we  must  accept 
the  “reality”  of  his  regime. 

How  often  do  those  who  underesti¬ 
mate  the  Castro  threat  make  a  similar, 
error  by  lightly  regarding  the  good  sense/ 
not  to  mention  the  good  memory,  of  Uie 
American  people.  The  truth  of  the  nat¬ 
ter  is  that  the  American  people/uiave 
been  more  correct  in  their  assessment  of 
the  Castro  threat  over  the  ye^rs  than 
most  of  our  so-called  foreignr  relations 
experts.  Had  these  expertsynot  ignored 
the  popular  demand  for  a/rm  and  ac¬ 
tive  policy  directed  aadinst  Castro’s 
Cuba,  the  grave  risks />f  the  October 
1962  confrontation  Vould  have  been 
avoided.  It  was  tha/purported  experts, 
with  their  counsel  of  timidity,  who  helped 
create  a  vacuous^ policy  which  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  hisyCuban  satellite  so  dan¬ 
gerously  misconstrued. 

No,  the  American  people  have  been 
ahead  of  their  leaders  in  correctly  as¬ 
sessing  the  dangers  of  Castro  commu¬ 
nism  to/he  hemisphere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  might  be  said,  to  para¬ 
phrase  Clemenceau,  that  the  security 
of  afar  hemisphere  might  be  too  impor¬ 


tant  a  matter  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  our  foreign  relations  experts.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  for  trusting  the  sound 
instincts  of  an  American  public  that  was 
right  rather  than  the  sonorous  erudition 
of  foreign  relations  authorities  who  have 
been  so  often  wrong. 

What  is  meant  when  we  are  told  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  “reality”  of  the  Castro  regime? 
Shorn  of  its  linguistic  refinement,  this 
means  simply  that  we  should  begin  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  communism  in  this  hem¬ 
isphere.  A  tortured  line  of  reasoning 
seems  to Jiold  that  because  we  are  a  great 
Nation  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tolerate  a 
small  menace.  But  the  menace  is  not 
Castro — it  is  Moscow.  If  we  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  “reality”  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Cuba,  we  inevitably  will  end  by  accept¬ 
ing  it  throughout  the  Americas. 

Are  we  prepared  to  extend  air  sur¬ 
veillance  against  the  clandestine  em¬ 
placement  of  Soviet  long-range  missiles 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn?  For 
that  is  the  only  result  foreseeable  from  a 
'^policy  of  coming  to  terms  with  commu¬ 
nism  in  the  Americas. 

^What  then  should  be  our  policy  re¬ 
garding  Castro’s  Cuba?  I  consider  shal¬ 
low  a\d  shortsighted  the  argument  thatr 
we  should  recognize  Cuba  and  join  ax 
economics,  race  for  Cuban  markers. 
Those  whVurge  extension  of  trade  jrith 
communisnKon  the  basis  of  its^^ood 
business”  asptets  are  either  forgetful  of 
pre-Pearl  HarlW  history  or  oWmous  to 
its  lessons.  We  cannot  do  buamess  with 
Castro,  and  it  is  reply  a  mym  to  believe 
otherwise.  \,  / 

In  the  alternative^  I Submit  that  a 
great  nation  committal  to  stand  firm 
against  communism  Ui  Bterlin,  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  in  other  dfttantSareas,  should 
have  a  policy  in  it^wn  hemisphere  con¬ 
sistent  with  thes^r  worldwideNpals.  We 
have  told  the  Communists  thatVe  intend 
to  risk  war  if  necessary  in  defense  of 
free  world  interests  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  and  yf  the  Mekong  Delta.  Are\our 
adversaries  to  regard  these  declared  in¬ 
tention^/  as  “real”  or  “mythical  TV 
Surelaf  if  we  mean  to  hold  a  line  against'1' 
communism  abroad,  we  must  pursue  a 
similar  policy  of  firmness  and  action  in 
o/r  own  neighborhood.  And  to  say,  as 
/ave  some  regarding  our  hemisphere’s 
danger,  that  the  poison  is  not  so  bad 
since  it  has  not  yet  killed  the  patient,  is 
a  degree  of  aloof  disregard  for  realities 
unparalleled  since  the  London  Times  was 
rationalizing  the  Hitler  menace  for 
Englishmen  in  the  1930’s. 

The  same  detached  view  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  vital  interests  characterizes  recent 
criticism  of  our  Government’s  policy  to¬ 
ward  Panama.  This  criticism  is  aimed 
at  our  refusal  to  accede  to  Panamanian 
demands  that  we  agree — prior  to  their 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations — to 
“renegotiate”  our  treaty  with  Panama 
rather  than  “discuss”  all  areas  of 
disagreement. 

The  critics  seemingly  argue  that  in 
this  instance  a  great  nation  ought  not 
to  be  too  insistent  that  smaller  nations 
live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations. 

Are  we  then  to  operate  on  a  double 
standard  of  treaty  relations,  insisting 
that  larger  nations  abide  by  their  word, 
but  smaller  countries  are  not  to  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  their  interna¬ 


tional  contracts?  By  this  reasoning,  all 
a  smaller  nation  need  do  to  renege  on 
its  unwanted  treaty  obligations  is  plead, 
duress,  then  riot  and  renegotiate.  / 

That  is  the  thesis  of  certain  oppor¬ 
tunistic  Panamanian  politicians  today. 
Fortunately,  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas 
Mann  recognized  the  dangerous/ reper¬ 
cussions  were  we  to  agree  to  Panamanian 
demands  to  “negotiate”  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Mann  to  date,  with  the  fi ijf  support  of 
President  Johnson,  has  hel/firm  against 
agreeing  to  such  a  doifi/e  standard  in 
our  international  dealings.  Clearly,  the 
battle  over  terminology  goes  beyond 
simple  semantics.  yavger  stakes  are  in¬ 
volved,  for  if  it  is/nce  established  that 
the  United  State^ull  retreat  from  its  in¬ 
ternational  rights  when  confronted  with 
irresponsible  m ob  action,  no  U.S.  treaty 
position  in  tVe  hemisphere  will  be  secure. 

Assistard/Secretary  Mann  understands 
this,  andjdas  held  firm.  As  a  result,  there 
can  belittle  doubt  that  the  outbreak  of 
homef/ont  criticism  regarding  our  coun- 
try’s^’anamanian  position  is  a  direct  ef¬ 
fort:  to  weaken  Mr.  Mann’s  hand  in 
nolicymaking.  He  is  the  target  of  the 
yfame  experts  who  have  been  urging  a 
soft  Latin  American  policy  over  the  years, 
with  disastrous  consequences  for  our  na¬ 
tional  and  hemispheric  security. 

It  is  shocking — and  I  use  the  word  ad¬ 
visedly — that  certain  of  Mr.  Mann’s 
homefront  critics  have  alined  them¬ 
selves  with  our  most  vehement  Pana¬ 
manian  critics  in  interpreting  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  in  Panama  has  been 
wrongly  blackened  by  those  who  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
our  country  in  Latin  America.  Yet,  this 
historic  record,  rather  than  a  stain,  is 
in  'truth  a  credit  to  our  national  history. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  United 
States,  under  the  farsighted  executive 
leadership  of  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  did  construct  the  Panama  Canal,  at 
a  considerable  cost  and  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  and  resources  and  despite 
serious  obstacles.  The  canal  today 
represents  a  living  monument  to  Amer¬ 
ican  dedication  to  the  principles  of  peace 
aVl  broadened  international  and  hemis¬ 
pheric  relations. 

Fo*  the  Panama  Canal,  lest  we  forget, 
is  not\a  natural  resource  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Tne  United  States  holds  the  zone 
through  Wal  and  moral  right.  Let  our 
Panamanian  critics — and  our  homefront 
critics  as  wel^— conceive  if  they  will  how 
Panama  wouloJrave  fared  over  the  years 
had  the  “Colossus  of  the  North”  been  not 
the  United  Statesshut  Soviet  Russia. 

The  zone  treaty,  as  should  be  well 
known,  is  not  60  yeafe  old,  but  has  been 
twice  renegotiated,  in\936  and  again  in 
1955.  The  Government\of  Panama  dur¬ 
ing  those  years — freelj\  and  without 
duress — entered  into  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
negotiate  treaty  terms.  \ 

The  United  States  rightly  liras  up  to  its 
terms  under  the  treaty  and  expects  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  do  thXsame. 
A  truly  great  nation  cannot  pernfit  a 
mob  to  accomplish  what  we  would  nocsal- 
low  an  army  to  do — that  is,  to  trample 
underfoot  our  international  rights.  \ 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  these  ^ 
homefront  and  rearguard  critics,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  believed  to  hold  close 
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Or  can  most  people  become  accustomed  to 
sonic  booms? 

Captain  Short’s  sonic  boom  over  Okla- 
oma  City  was  designed  to  supply  some  of 
th\  answers. 

REASON  FOR  TESTS 

It  the  first  of  eight  sonic  booms  sched¬ 
uled  foW  the  20th  day  of  Operation  Bongo, 
the  most^.  extensive  experiment  in  aviation 
history — and  probably  the  most  irritating. 

Through  this  unprecedented  test,  the  FAA 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  sfce  trying  to  determine  the 
effects  of  repeated  sonic  booms  on  people, 
animals,  and  buildings. 

On  the  data  obtained  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  may  depend  thVdesign  and  flight  pat¬ 
terns  of  tomorrow’s  supersonic  jet  trans¬ 
ports — the  SST  aircraft  Slow  being  developed 
by  Great  Britain  and  Fiance,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Unio: 

Operation  Bongo  started  frere  February  3. 
It  will  continue  until  July  \  unless  it  is 
stopped  by  a  court  injunction  oV^by  political 
pressure. 

One  suit  to  halt  the  experimen\Is  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  district  court  here.  ^Another 
is  threatened.  So  far,  most  Oklahom\  City- 
ans  and  suburban  dwellers  in  range  ol  the 
booms  accept  them  with  good-natured  Res¬ 
ignation. 

THEY’RE  EXCITING 

“Oh,  they’re  exciting,”  said  a  pretty  sec 
retary.  “I  get  up  with  the  first  boom  (at 
7  a.m.)  and  I’m  out  of  the  shower  with  the 
second  (at  7:30  a.m.).  That’s  how  I  know 
when  I’m  late.” 

“I  think  this  will  put  Oklahoma  City  on 
the  map,”  said  a  real  estate  agent.  “We  need 
some  kind  of  boom  around  here.” 

But  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition — 
based  mainly  on  annoyance.  Much  of  it 
stems  from  citizens’  resentment  that  they 
were  made  guinea  pigs  in  the  experiment 
without  being  consulted. 

FAA  has  received  about  2,000  complaints 
about  the  booms.  They  are  alleged  to  have 
broken  windows,  cracked  plaster  walls, 
stopped  hens  from  laying  eggs,  frightened 
children,  and,  in  one  case,  prevented  a  lady 
from  being  able  to  tune  in  channel  5  on  her 
television  set. 

However,  only  17  complainants  have  filled 
out  affidavits  of  damage  on  the  form  95, 
which  the  FAA  supplies  for  that  purpose. 

ANIMALS  JUMPY 

At  the  city’s  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Director 
Warren  Thomas  said  the  booms  made  the 
animals  jumpy.  A  farmer  at  El  Reno,  a 
nearby  town,  said  he  observed  a  tom  turkey 
chasing  a  hen  when  a  boom  struck.  The  tom 
never  broke  stride,  he  said. 

“I  think  it’s  a  disgrace  we  don’t  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  question,”  said  a 
housewife  in  a  newspaper  letter. 

FAA  officials  don’t  quite  know  what  to 
make  out  of  the  mixed  bag  of  complaints. 
Project  Chief  Power  stated  that  not  a  single 
instance  of  structural  damage  resulting  from 
booms  has  been  found. 

Sonic  boom  is  a  law  of  nature  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  supersonic  flight  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  produced  by  an  air¬ 
plane  flying  at  or  faster  than  mach  1,  the 
speed  of  sound. 

At  sea  level  when  the  temperature  is  59°  F., 
mach  1  is  770  miles  an  hour.  This  varies 
with  altitude  and  air  temperature.  At  65,000 
feet,  where  the  Anglo-French  SST,  the  Con¬ 
corde,  will  fly,  mach  1  is  only  660  miles  an 
hour. 

why  rr  BOOMS 

The  boom  effect  is  caused  by  an  aircraft 
pushing  air  molecules  out  of  its  way  faster 
than  they  can  disperse  through  other  air 
molecules. 

The  molecules  being  pushed  bunch  up  or 
compress  in  a  wave,  which  is  at  higher  pres¬ 
sure  than  the  surrounding  air. 


It  is  called  a  wave  of  overpressure,  and 
it  resembles  water  waves  flowing  out  from 
the  bow  of  a  ship. 

The  waves  flow  slantwise  to  the  ground 
from  the  aircraft  in  widening  cones. 

At  ground  level,  the  overpressure  is  heard 
as  a  sharp  detonation. 

CAN’T  PREVENT  IT 

There  is  no  way  of  preventing  sonic  boom 
by  an  aircraft  flying  at  or  above  mach  1. 
But  the  loudness  of  the  boom  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  keeping  the  pressure  down  to  2 
pounds  or  less. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  design  of  the 
aircraft,  its  “angle  of  attack”  or  position  in 
which  it  flies,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
piloted,  and  by  adjusting  the  speed  to  at 
mospheric  conditions. 

Since  the  boom  is  heard  usually  within 
an  area  of  10  to  15  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  flight  path,  the  route  of  a  supersonic 
transport  becomes  a  principal  factor  in  con¬ 
trol. 

In  the  $16,000  bungalow  at  919  Kenilworth 
Drive  in  Oklahoma  City,  15  strain  gages  and 
15  accelerometers  measure  the  impact  of  the 
booms  on  the  sheetrock  wallboard  and  2 
by-4  studs.  Windows,  mirrors,  fancy  glass, 
radios,  and  television  are  checked  daily. 

In  20  days  of  booms  at  overpressures  of 
1  and  1  y2  pounds  per  square  foot,  no  dam 
age  has  been  detected  here  or  in  three  other 
^houses  similarly  “bugged”  by  the  FAA  and 
[ASA. 

’he  next  step  is  to  raise  the  overpressure 
toAg  full  pounds.  Booms  will  be  louder, 
morXiarring. 

Thevaeople  of  the  Oklahoma  City  metro- 
politanWea  are  not  simply  guinea  pigs. 
They  areXudges.  For  their  response  in  Op¬ 
eration  Bohgo  will  define  in  large  measure 
the  boundaries  of  commercial  flight  in  the 
supersonic  ag^  ahead. 

(Mr.  PUCINaKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  r^use  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for  10  min¬ 
utes. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an¬ 
nounced  under  the  1 -minute  rule  this 
morning,  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  some 
aspects  of  the  procedures  of  the  House 
under  which  we  are  going  to  consider 
after  the  Easter  recess  what  is  known 
as  the  cotton-wheat  bill. 

I  was  quite  interested  to  note  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  special  order  to  discuss  the 
wheat-cotton  bill.  I  was  glad  he  did. 
But  it  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  the  inadequacy  of  the  procedures 
that  are  gonig  to  be  utilized  by  this 
House  te  consider  and  discuss  this  very 
important  measure  that  will  be  before 
us. 

I  regret  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time,  and  did  not 
have  time  to  yield  to  me.  He  stated  in 
the  process  of  his  remarks  that  he  hoped 
I,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  would 
utilize  some  time  during  the  Easter  re¬ 
cess  to  study  the  wheat  bill.  I  shall 


do  so.  I  have  studied  it  to  some  degree, 
and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  too,  but  I  point  out  again 
the  fact  that  under  the  rule  that  would 
be  proposed  this  House  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  in  the  well  of  the  House 
to  exchange  views.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  debate  and  discussion,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  congressional  sys¬ 
tem. 

Here  is  the  point  I  was  making  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert].  I  regret  I 
do  not  see  him  present,  although  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  present  when  I  took 
this  10  minutes,  because  twice  when  I 
sought  to  interrogate  him  on  the  floor 
and  engage  in  colloquy  on  this  point,  he 
refused  to  yield.  That  is  no  way  to  ex¬ 
change  viewpoints.  I  can  be  in  error  on 
my  point  of  view,  but  the  way  to  hammer 
these  things  out  is  to  have  an  open 
exchange  of  views.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  well  of  the  House,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  congressional  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  the  majority  leader  and  I  must 
say  the  leadership  of  the  House,  falls 
back  as  a  defense  for  this  procedure  un¬ 
der  which  we  will  debate  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill,  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  There  is  no  question 
about  our  complete  agreement  on  that 
point  in  the  House.  I  more  so  probably 
than  many  of  my  colleagues  feel,  some 
of  the  procedures  we  have  established  in 
the  House  to  preserve  the  process  of  de¬ 
bate  and  discussion  perhaps  have  been 
unwieldly  and  have  to  some  degree  un¬ 
doubtedly  delayed  the  majority  in  reach¬ 
ing  a -determination  on  some  of  these 
matters.  So  there  is  no  question  about 
the  agreement  that  the  function  of  the 
'  House  and  indeed  the  Congress  is  to  have 
the  majority  work  its  will.  The  whole 
question,  though,  is,  How  does  the  ma¬ 
jority  work  its  will? 

Under  our  traditions,  under  our  rules, 
indeed,  under  our  Constitution,  the  idea 
is  to  reach  these  decisions  of  the  majority 
after  full  discussion,  after  full  study, 
after  debate,  and  that  debate  usually,  I 
suggest,  does  include  the  right  to  amend. 
Our  rules  of  the  House  are  written  to 
make  these  provisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out  that  this  procedure  under 
which  we  will  debate  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  is  provided  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
itself  and  therefore  he  uses  that  as  an 
argument  for  justifying  it.  Yes,  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  can  work  its  will 
at  any  time  and  it  can,  if  the  majority 
decides,  ride  roughshod  over  the  minor¬ 
ity.  But  I  might  say  that  is  clear  proof 
that  the  arguments  that  I  have  heard 
so  often  from  the  majority  leadership 
in  the  House  that  matters  have  been  held 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  preventing 
the  majority  from  working  its  will  were 
without  foundation.  The  truth  is  that 
the  things  that  were  held  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  were  things  that  the 
majority  leadership  either  knew  they  did 
not  have  the  majority  vote  for  or,  for 
various  reasons,  decided  they  did  not 
want  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  de¬ 
bate  and  discussion. 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  had  this  de¬ 
bate  over  the  enlargement  of  the  Rules 
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Committee,  as  many  will  recall,  I  was 
one  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  said 
that  if  the  majority  leadership  wanted  to 
enlarge  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  work  their 
will  in  the  Rules  Committee,  I  for  one 
would  recommend  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to  go 
along,  not  that  I  agreed  with  them; 
quite  the  contrary.  I  felt  it  was  a  spe¬ 
cious  argument.  I  felt  that  the  Rules 
Committee  never  had  the  power  and  does 
not  have  the  power  today  to  block  legis¬ 
lation  from  coming  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  because  we  have  had  procedures 
clearly  set  out  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  Rule  so  that  this  can  be  done 
and  the  majority  can  work  its  will. 

But  I  said : 

OK;  let  them  have  the  enlarged  Rules 
Committee,  and  then  let  them  explain  to 
the  people  of  this  country  why  matters  re¬ 
main  held  up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  did  prevail  and,  I  might  say,  it 
did  prevail  because  I  was  able  to  per¬ 
suade  enough  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  give  the  necessary 
votes  so  that  the  Rules  Committee  was 
enlarged.  But  at  the  time  I  was  debat¬ 
ing  this  matter  in  the  well  of  the  House  I 
said  I  was  really  concerned  about  what 
might  be  the  real  purpose  in  mind  behind 
the  enlargement  of  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee.  Par  from  trying  to  help  the  House 
of  Representatives  work  the  will  of  the 
majority,  it  looked  to  me  as  if  this  might 
be  an  attempt  to  gain  power  to  abuse  this 
principle  of  representative  government 
of  adequate  debate  and  discussion  before 
the  majority  should  work  its  will. 

I  referred  back  to  the  New  Deal  days, 
in  the  first  100  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
when  the  Rules  Committee  was  used  as 
a  technique  to  bring  out  gag  rules  so 
that  the  House  was  unable  to  fully  de¬ 
bate  and  discuss  and  amend  these  im¬ 
portant  measures,  so  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was  able  to 
whip  up  a  propaganda  campaign  around 
the  country,  going  directly  to  the  people 
in  disregard  of  the  theory  of  debates  and 
the  congressional  process.  I  said  that 
maybe  was  in  the  minds  of  these  people 
who  claim  that  their  idea  is  to  let  the 
will  of  the  majority  prevail;  maybe  what 
we  are  going  to  see  coming  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  is  more  of  these  gag 
rules.  And  I  say  today  it  is  very  obvious 
that  this  power  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  only  defense  that  can  possfiily  be 
made  for  bringing  the  wheat-coijpi  bill 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  under  this 
rule  is  not  that  the  House  does  not  have 
time  to  debate  the  matter. 

But  here  we  are  the  day  before  the 
official  Easter  recess  doing  nothing  but 
going  through  special  orders  and  we 
have  a  whole  week  of  recess.  So  it  is 
obviously  not  a  lack  of  time  but  a  lack 
of  desire  of  the  leadership  of  the  House 
to  bring  this  matter  up  so  that  it  can  be 
adequately  and  fully  debated,  and  with 
the  possibility  of  amendment  so  that  we 
could  get  proper  legislation. 

Yes,  there  is  a  practical  political 
matter  and  this  is  a  real  contrast  be¬ 
cause  in  the  other  body  we  have  just  the 
opposite  going  on  where  under  the  rules 
of  the  other  body  a  real  filibuster  can  be 


conducted  and  a  willful  minority  can 
prevent  or  hold  up  the  actions  of  the 
majority  on  legislation.  That  is  the 
reason  behind  hampering  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  debating  at  all  a 
matter  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
subject.  It  is  a  very  poor  reason  I  sug¬ 
gest  for  the  political  party  that  is  in 
dominance  of  both  these  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Yes,  indeed,  I  feel 
deeply  that  this  rule  that  is  coming  out 
hits  at  the  very  heart  of  representative 
government  and  will  destroy  it. 


REPORT  ON  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
MATTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
deep  concern  about  the  failure  of  the 
federal  Government  to  set  a  clear  course 
an  effective  civil  defense  program  is 
wiSI  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  wty  not  now  repeat  the  reasons  for  my 
concern  because  I  have  done  so  on  man; 
other  occasions. 

Last  Santember,  the  House  had  an/Sp- 
portunity  ao  work  its  will  and  to  accord 
its  endorsement  of  a  national /fallout 
shelter  prognmi  when  it  passed  H.R. 
8200.  It  followed  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
Armed  Services  ^Committee/ under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of/its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  froimGec/gia  [Mr.  Vin¬ 
son],  and  his  able  ctanfty  in  charge  of 
,the  subcommittee  whfWi  held  hearings 
on  the  bill,  the  gentfeman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Hebert]/  Unfortunately  the 
other  body  has  deferred  acVion  on  H.R. 
8200.  The  decj&on  to  defe^was  made 
by  the  Chairnian  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  which  had  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill,  announced  in  aMetter 
dated  March  4,  1964,  and  made  public 
shortly /hereafter. 

Thaf  ailure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  t^l 
imp/rtant  civil  defense  legislation  anu 
th/ departure  of  the  Honorable  Steuart 
r  Pittman  from  his  post  as  Assistant 
Secretary.,  of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense 
are  two  events  closely  related  in  time 
and  subject  to  possible  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  give  this  House  my  view 
of  the  situation,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  signifies  defeat  for  a  Federal  civil 
defense  program.  I  have  examined  into 
the  background  of  these  events,  and  I 
shall  make  certain  observations  both 
about  the  legislative  situation  and  about 
Mr.  Pittman’s  decision  to  leave  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

First  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  subcommittee  which  considered  H.R. 
8200  made  it  clear  in  his  letter  of  March 
4  to  Secretary  Pittman  that  action  was 
being  deferred  on  the  civil  defense  bill 
only  “for  the  present”  and  on  the  basis 
of  “several  factors  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  substance  of  the  bill.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  took  the  position  in  his  letter 
that  ballistic  missile  defense  and  the 
shelter  program  were  closely  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  that  decisions  affecting  both 


defense  areas  “should  be  similarly 
related.” 

In  one  sense,  this  statement  can  bey 
construed  as  an  affirmation  of  the  signiy 
cant  interrelationships  of  civil  defense 
and  other  defense  programs  in  the  fiotal 
defense  posture  of  the  Nation.  /Cer¬ 
tainly  there  should  be  no  disagreement 
with  that.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sense  of  this  statement  is  zo  tie  the 
future  of  civil  defense  to  highly  costly 
and  complex  defense  systeins  which  may 
never  get  beyond  the  roflarch  and  de¬ 
velopment  stage,  then  /  believe  we  are 
making  a  fatal  mistak/ 

The  testimony  o^UDefense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Armoa  Services  Committees 
describing  the /defense  outlook  for  the 
next  5  years  and  the  budgetary  require¬ 
ments  for  fiscal  year  1965,  throws  light 
on  this  wjrole  subject.  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara ysevoted  one  whole  section  of 
his  lengthy  presentation  to  civil  defense. 
He  ga/e  a  status  report  on  the  civil  de¬ 
fens/  program  and  emphasized  that  it 
wa /  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
tj/e  total  defense  posture.  It  was  his 
,  tonsidered  judgment  that  a  well  planned 
and  executed  nationwide  civil  defense 
program  centered  around  fallout  shel¬ 
ters  could  contribute  much  more,  dollar 
for  dollar,  toward  the  saving  of  lives  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  than  could  either  the 
strategic  striking  forces  or  the  contin¬ 
ental  air  and  missile  defense  programs. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  civil  defense  is 
more  important  than  our  striking  forces 
as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war.  The 
point  of  the  statement  is  that  for  a  given 
number  of  dollars,  civil  defense  buys 
many  more  lives  than  other  defense  sys¬ 
tems.  This  is  indeed  an  important  find¬ 
ing,  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind;  and 
it  suggests  at  once  that  civil  defense  de¬ 
serves  priority  attention,  not  postpone¬ 
ment  until  a  whole  range  of  other  costly 
and  complicated  decisions  are  made. 

In  the  part  of  his  testimony  dealing 
with  antimissile  defense,  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara  pointed  to  the  heavy  costs  of  re¬ 
search,  development,  production,  and 
leployment  under  the  Nike  X  program, 
Hfich  is  still  in  the  R.  &  D.  stage.  His 
conservative  estimate  was  $16  billion 
for  jmtting  down  one  possible  Nike  X 
systenP  and  substantial  additional 
amount  each  year  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Far  more  important  than 
the  heavy\nosts,  Secretary  McNamara 
added,  was  Ne  fact  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  ballistic  lnissile  defense  system  for 
saving  lives  depended  to  a  large  part 
upon  an  adequate  civil  defense ‘system. 
Without  adequateVallout  shelters,  the 
enemy  could  target  missiles  at  points 
outside  the  defended\reas  and  kill  the 
people  by  fallout. 

For  this  reason,  Secretary  McNamara 
said  in  his  testimony,  am  here  I  am 
quoting: 

For  this  reason,  the  very  austtai  civil  de¬ 
fense  program  recommended  by  she  Presi¬ 
dent  *  »  *  should  be  given  priority  over 
procurement  and.  deployment  of  anjtanajor 
additions  to  the  active  defenses. 

You  will  note  here  what  I  have  _ 
ready  suggested,  that  civil  defense  de\ 
serves  priority.  Civil  defense  is  requisite' 
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CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

\  Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rhllcall  No.  75  I  am  recorded  as  being 
absent.  I  was  present  and  answered  to 
my  \ame.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  and  Journal 
be  corrdcted  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesKof  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  TBpeaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  83,  held  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  I  am 
recorded  as  being  absent  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  my  nanr^.  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  thN  permanent 
Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 


(Mr.  BONNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

[Mr.  BONNER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O’NEILL 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O’Neill, 
this  morning  was  presented  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  for  his  accomplishments 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Present  for  the  ceremonies  were  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack;  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Presi/ 
dent  Johnson’s  liaison  officer  with  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Honorable  Larry  O’Brienyfind 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega¬ 
tion.  Also  at  the  ceremonies  was  the 
gentleman  who  presented  the/  award, 
Neal  Haggerty,  the  president  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  .Trades  De¬ 
partment  of  the  National  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  RocccyAlberto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiumimous  consent 
that  the  award  presented  our  colleague 
may  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorjt 

The  SPEAKER./  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  / 

There  was  nor  objection. 

The  awarc^ref erred  to  is  as  follows: 
Massachusetts  State  Building  and  Con- 
st/jction  Trades  Council 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD - 1964 

Whej/as  the  Massachusetts  Building  and 
Const/iction  Trades  Council  wishes  to  recog - 
niz^ahe  accomplishments  of  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Jr.,  Member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
tion,  D.C.,  from  the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
District;  and 


Whereas,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O’Neill,  Jr.,  by  his  voting  record  and  spon¬ 
sorship  of  humanitarian  legislation  both  in 
the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General  Court, 
as  a  member  and  as  speaker  thereof,  and  in 
the  National  Congress  as  a  general  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  a 
member  of  its  powerful  Rules  Committee, 
has  merited  the  deep  respect  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  O’Neill  has  been,  at 
both  the  State  and  National  levels  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  a  stead¬ 
fast  and  consistent  supporter  of  our  legisla¬ 
tive  program; 

Now  therefore,  we  the  Massachusetts  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
publicly  cite  and  salute  you.  Congressman 
O’Neill,  in  commendation  for  your  more 
than  27  years  of  devoted  service  to  our  State 
and  Nation,  for  your  dedication  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  the  humane  concept 
of  government  and  for  your  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  in  public  and  private  life. 

Presented  at  the  ninth  annual  legislative 
conference  of  the  National  Building  &  Con¬ 
struction  Trades  by  the  Massachusetts . 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
on  March  25,  1964,  at  the  Statler  Hiltfto 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  / 

Rocco  Alberto,  / 

v  President. 

\  Walter  McLeo/ 

\  Vice  Pn6si<}ent. 

\  John  J.  Cotter, 

\  Secretary/Treasurer . 

(MrJCONTE  asked  and  spas  given  per¬ 
mission  aq  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tm^ Record.)  / 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  meSto  adequately  express  my 
congratulations^  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from^assachusetts,  my  good 
friend  and  colh(agtoe  of  many  years,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  IV  “Tip”  O’Neill,  Jr., 
of  Cambridge  who  received  the  “distin¬ 
guished  service  award”  lor  1964  from  the 
Massachusetts  Building  >and  Construc¬ 
tion  Traraes  Department  of\he  AFL-CIO, 
this  morning  at  the  StatleraHilton. 

As/a  young  senator  in  theSCommon- 
we^flth  of  Massachusetts  legislate  body, 
Dtame  to  know  and  respect  the\ientle- 
,/man  who  at  that  time  was  serving \s  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Massachusetts.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
called  one  of  the  greatest  speakers  h» 
the  history  of  tliat  body.  He  managed' 
to  do  an  excellent  job  in  the  chambers 
at  Boston  and  conducted  the  high  office 
of  speaker  with  great  dignity  and  de¬ 
corum. 

His  distinction  in  Boston  has  been 
readily  evidenced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  ever  since  his  election 
to  the  85th  Congress,  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  qualities  which  brought  him 
fame  not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  Member  of  the  vastly  important 
House  Rules  Committee,  “Tip”  O’Neill 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progres¬ 
sive,  humane  legislative  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  Nation  during  the  past  10 
years. 

He  has  demonstrated  continually  those 
sterling  qualities  of  character,  of  deep 
personal  concern  for  his  constituents, 
and  his  love  of  country  that  we  all  ad¬ 
mire  in  an  individual. 

And  “Tip”  O’Neill  has  always  re¬ 
mained  an  individual,  a  man  who  knows 
the  value  of  the  independent  mind,  the 


clear,  fresh  approach  to  issues  which 
confront  this  body.  / 

Emerson,  who  once  journeyed  through 
the  wilds  of  Cambridge,  has  said  that 
“self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism.” 
Our  colleague  has  had  great  trust  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.  He  is  a,  man  in  whom 
we  all  trust.  In  making  a  career  of 
politics,  “Tip”  has  shown  all  of  us  that 
trust  and  confidencecbuld  lead  to  hero¬ 
ism.  In  saluting  “/ip”  I  know  that  I 
salute  a  great  Amencan. 


national/aeronautics  AND 
space/ administration 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  660  and  ask  for  its  im- 
media/e  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

/ Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
Tesolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10456)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  for  research  and  development,  construc¬ 
tion  of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Avery],  and  pending  that  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  660 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10456, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
sNational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  for  research  and  development, 
contraction  of  facilities,  and  for  admin¬ 
istrative  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses\  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  phrpose  of  H.R.  10456  is  to  au¬ 
thorize  appropriations  totaling  $5,193,- 
810,500  to  thp  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  as  follows^ 

Research  and  development —  $4,  327,  950,  000 

Construction  of  facilities -  248,  335,  000 

Administrative  operations —  617,  525,  500 

Since  the  provisional  the  bill  will  be 
fully  covered  in  d?bat\l  shall  not  go 
into  the  provisions  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  th\  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  660.  \ 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  Vas  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extern!  his  re¬ 
marks.)  \ 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  iNyield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  xJie 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HallecmL 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  (Vie  rule  is  concerned,  I  shall  support 
the  rale  and  I  join  too  in  the  hope  that 
it  can  B£  quickly  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  had  more 
than  justNa  casual  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  newxelectronics  center,  I  would 
like  to  makeSa  few  observations  on  the 
matter.  \ 

Last  year  communities  all  over  the 
country  were  invfted  to  compete — if  that 
is  the  right  word-\as  possible  sites  for 
this  center.  \ 

Purdue  University  of  the  greater  La-i 
fayette  area  of  Indianasun  the  congres¬ 
sional  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre¬ 
sent,  was  one  of  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  to  present  a  case  before  the  space 
people,  who,  we  were  given  to  understand, 
were  restudying  the  question  oMocation 
with  an  open  mind.  \ 

The  way  the  decision  turned  outSthere 
are  some  of  us  who  wonder  if  all  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  expended  by  tmsse 
schools  who  sent  their  officials  down  hen 
to  testify  was  not  something  of  an  “op 
eration  in  futility.’’ 

In  any  event,  the  decision  when  it 
finally  arrived  was,  I  think,  a  surprise 
to  practically  no  one. 

As  far  as  Purdue  University  is  con¬ 
cerned,  its  bid  for  the  new  space  center 
certainly  was  not  an  empty  gesture. 

Purdue  has  an  “Astronauts  Club”  that 
lists  among  its  members  Gus  Grissom, 
Neil  Armstrong,  Andrew  Cernan,  Roger 
Chaffee,  Malcolm  Ross  and,  may  I  add. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Mueller,  who  happens  to  be 
director  of  the  manned  space  program. 

Purdue  scientists  are  in  the  forefront 
in  the  development  of  propulsion  systems 
for  moon  rockets.  And  beyond  that, 
hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  Purdue 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering  are  con¬ 
tributing  directly  or  indirectly  to  space 
exploration. 

May  I  recall  that  on  Monday  of  this 
week — just  2  days  ago — the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  ,  may  I  say  my 
good  friend  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  said  to  my  colleague  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Roush]  and  I  quote  from 
the  Record: 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  draw  not  onli 
your  high  school  coaches  and  players  frcan 
Indiana,  we  also  have  some  fine  scientists 
from  out  there. 

I  am  certain  the  distinguished  Gentle¬ 
man  from  California  did  not  intend  by 
that  remark  to  rub  salt  in  ouf  wounds, 
but  that  is  just  about  what  it  amounted 
to.  y 

Of  course,  I  am  glad  Jme  gentleman 
appreciates  the  calibernf  our  scientists, 
but  for  far  too  long  Purdue  University 
and  other  great  edupdtional  institutions 
of  the  Middle  We^f  have  been  getting 
the  short  end  of  tine  stick  when  it  comes 
to  spending  Federal  funds  for  scientific 
purposes.  / 

Argument's  heard  that  we  do  not  have 
the  industrial  backup  to  justify  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  ttlese  big  research  facilities  in 
the  Middle  West. 

I  beHeve  it  may  be  fairly  asked  in  this 
regayu :  Which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or 
the'egg? 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  way  of  developing  in  the  or¬ 
bits  of  these  facilities,  once  they  get 
underway. 

In  any  event,  some  of  us  are  getting 
mighty  tired  of  supporting  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  funds  which  further  concentrate 
our  federally  sponsored  projects  in  a  few 
favored  areas. 

There  has  been  talk  about  equaliz¬ 
ing  the  situation,  but  I  have  seen  little 
evidence  to  date  that  anything  is  being 
done  in  that  direction. 

So  I  say  that  though  we  in  the  Middle 
West  are  not  jealous  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tions,  and  we  realize  their  desires  and 
ambitions,  we  have  heard  many  prom¬ 
ises,  but  what  we  would  like  to  see  is 
some  action.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
such  action  will  in  due  time  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  merely  wish  to 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
THe  midwest  universities— mostly  those 
in  ran  Big  Ten — have  been  directly  i: 
terestHd  in  MURA  for  more  than  5  yea fs. 
We  havfc  done  everything  we  could  tc/get 
that  off  Che  ground  at  Madison,  Wfs.,  at 
the  Univeteity  of  Wisconsin.  Pt  is"  a 
great  scientific  endeavor,  lookinGforward 
to  the  future.  \Nothing  has  byn.  done  on 
that  yet. 

I  say  that  if  tfre  trend  wfSich  has  been 
going  on  continue!^  thepe  certainly  will 
be  some  upheaval  imour section,  because 
of  the  fact  that  thesejmstallations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  space  and  fifimi\research  are  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  two  Geaboards. 

The  gentleman  from  \Indiana  has 
stated  the  truth  about  thi^Sadministra- 
tion’s  neglecjr  of  the  MiddlX  West  on 
research  on/Government  pro  jet 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  /fith  some  of  the  space  people. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  we  have 
received  some  assurances  that  there  will 
be  sraditional  consideration  given  to  o 
section  of  the  country.  I  felt  compelled' 
r  this  instance  to  make  these  observa¬ 
tions,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  stimulate 
some  such  action. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  NASA  is  trying  to  assist  the  univer¬ 
sities  named  by  him.  There  was  a  time 
when  fewer  than  30  universities  of  the 
country  were  favored  universities — not 
because  NASA  was  prejudiced  to\yard 
them  but  because  they  were  the  ones 
which  had  the  know-how  and  were  the 
ones  at  which  the  money  could  be  spent 
to  the  best  advantage.  Today  there  are 
more  than  100  universities  involved. 
NASA  is  trying  to  encourage  these  uni¬ 
versities  to  help  themselves  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  so  that  work  can  go  to  them.  If 
the  universities  develop,  I  am  sure  they 
will  create  the  climate  necessary  for  this 
type  of  industry  to  flow  to  the  areas  in 


which  they  are  located.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  past. 

About  every  2  weeks  early  this  ye&yf 
Mr.  Webb  had  a  series  dinners  at  NASA 
headquarter  at  which  the  presidents^ of 
universities  and  their  staffs  were  iHVited 
to  attend,  to  discuss  with  him  anra  with 
members  of  his  staff  how  they  c^uld  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the'  program,  y  attended 
many  of  those  dinners.  I pwas  present 
at  the  dinner  when  the  Pjirdue  Univer¬ 
sity  people  were  present. 

Purdue  University  hds  made  a  great 
contribution;  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  I  am  quite  sincere  when  I  say 
that. 

The  Universitw^f  Iowa  should  be  com¬ 
mended.  It  was  Dr.  Van  Allen  who  ex¬ 
trapolated  the  information  which  gave 
us  the  Van  Allen  belts.  ' 

NASA  hGs  tried  to  help.  It  has  helped 
in  othervStates,  in  an  effort  to  get  these 
things Started. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  program. 
It  y  not  possible  to  do  in  6  years  what 
some  universities  have  taken  decades  or 
generations  to  build  up.  We  are  trying 
'to  build  them  up.  I  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  this. 

Though  my  State  happens  to  be  one 
which  is  favored  today,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  this  tone  of  endeavor  and  to  see  all 
universities  raised  to  the  highest  level, 
because,  away  from  space  and  into  the 
future,  this  is  going  to  be  the  thing 
which  will  mean  much  for  our  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  statement.  Of  course,  I  have 
a  little  prejudice  for  Purdue.  I  went  to 
Indiana  University  myself,  but  I  know 
that  Purdue  right  now  is  turning  out 
Ph.  D.’s  in  great  numbers  and  they  have 
been  turning  out  scientists  and  are  still 
turning  them  out.  Having  Purdue  and 
the  other  fine  schools  in  the  Midwest 
turn  out  people  with  these  great  talents 
and  skills  only  to  have  them  siphoned 
off  to  some  other  area  of  the  country,  as 
I  say,  is  something  that,  in  my  opinion, 
has  to  stop,  or  else  there  will  be  some 
real  trouble  around  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
mtleman  yield? 

[r.  HALLECK.  Just  briefly, 
y.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinsmished  minority  leader  for  his 
statement  and  say  that  it  applies  equally 
to  the  StiRe  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  CONMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to>Hie  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  Ne  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  fmk.yirgima  [Mr.  SmithI. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

THE  RULE  ON  THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BELL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  a  divided  vote  reported  a  rule  making 
the  wheat-cotton  bill  in  order,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  that  rule  is  that  upon  its  adop¬ 
tion,  after  1  hour’s  debate,  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  is  the  wheat  bill, 
which  has  not  had  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  will  be  adopted  and 
the  bill  passed.  That  is  the  end  of  it, 
after  1  hour’s  debate. 
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I  think  most  of  you  know  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  around  here.  Last  week  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  by  a  divided  vote  re¬ 
ported  out  the  so-called  food  stamp  bill, 
the  cost  of  which  nobody  but  God  knows. 
There  is  a  pretty  general  understanding 
that  certain  people  who  are  supporting 
the  food  stamp  bill  are  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cotton-wheat  bill  if  that  is 
adopted,  and  the  cotton-wheat  people 
are  expected  to  support  the  food  stamp 
bill  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the 
votes  for  the  other  bill.  Now,  that  is  a 
pretty  frank,  blunt  statement  of  what 
is  going  on.  I  do  not  like  that  kind  of 
business,  and  I  do  not  like  it  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  kind  of  trading  with  the 
people’s  money,  but  this  unusual  and 
extraordinary  and  I  think  unprecedent¬ 
ed  situation  arises  in  this  rule  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  It 
violates  or  bypasses  the  rules  of  this 
House.  Now  we  have  a  rule  of  the  house 
that  in  order  to  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
House  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  but 
by  getting  a  rule  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  adopt  the  wheat  amendment 
without  consideration,  you  are  suspend¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  this  House  by  a  majority 
vote,  instead  of  the  required  two-thirds 
vote. 

We  have  a  rule  of  the  House,  rule  XX, 
which  provides  that  when  the  Senate  in¬ 
serts  a  nongermane  amendment  in  a 
House  bill,  which  would  have  required 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
in  the  House,  then  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  or¬ 
der  that  before  it  could  be  adopted  in 
the  House,  it  must  go  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  and  receive  due  con¬ 
sideration,  so  that  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  what  is  in  it, 
the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  it,  and  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  amend  it.  This  proposal 
bypasses  that  rule. 

Then  we  have  a  rule  that  requires  that 
all  matters  involving  a  charge  on  the 
Treasury  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  This  violates 
that  rule.  And  it  violates  the  rule  that 
it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  suspend  the  rules.  Also  it 
violates  rule  XX  that  provides  for  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  going  to  take 
a  vacation  after  today.  I  am  so  happy 
that  we  are  getting  a  chance  to  go  home 
and  think  about  some  things  that  we  are 
doing  here,  mull  them  over  and  talk  to 
our  home  folks  about  them  and  see 
whether  this  is  the  right  kind  of  a  deal 
to  make  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
business  of  180  million  people  whom  we 
all  represent. 

This  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ever  done  it  be¬ 
fore.  Someone  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  morning  commented  that  in 
all  his  years  here  no  such  proposal  had 
ever  been  strongarmed  through  this 
House.  And  aside  from  the  merits,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  of  these  three  con¬ 
nected  bills  that  are  sought  to  be  passed 
by  a  combination  of  advocates  of  each 
one  of  them — the  wheat,  the  cotton,  and 
the  food  stamp  bill — aside  from  all  of 
that,  it  is  just  the  wrong  thing  to  do  and 


we  ought  not  to  do  it.  And  so  we  are 
going  home  and  will  have  10  days  to 
think  about  whether  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  know  this  House.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  wants  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
him.  I  have  the  deepest  resentment  of 
what  happened  this  morning  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  we  come  back  here  after 
the  recess  to  take  up  the  cotton-wheat 
rule.  This  is  the  first  time  in  almost  30 
years  that  I  have  felt  such  strong  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  action  proposed  to  later 
be  followed  in  this  body.  I  want  it  to 
be  publicly  known.  Surely  there  pres¬ 
ently  ought  to  be  red  faces  on  some  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  Congress  at  the  action 
taken  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  other 
actions  that  will  be  taken  when  we  get 
back  after  Easter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  hope  that  when  we  have  had  time 
to  reflect  on  this  that  we  will  permit 
these  bills  to  come  into  the  House  in 
the  regular  manner  and  let  them  be  con¬ 
sidered,  each  on  its  own  merits.  Let  us 
not  barter  one  bill  for  another  and  ask 
people  to  vote  for  something  they  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  in  order  to  get  something 
that  they  do  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  poem  of  a  great  Scottish  poet, 
Bobby  Burns. 

The  title  of  that  famous  poem  is  “On 
Seeing  a  Louse  on  a  Lady’s  Bonnet,”  and 
I  quote: 

“O  wad  some  Power  the  glftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

An’  foolish  notion.” 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  . 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  the  rule  or  un¬ 
der  the  time  allotted  for  the  discussion 
of  the  resolution  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  House.  However,  since  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  has  discussed 
the  procedures  relating  to  very  impor¬ 
tant  legislation,  I  believe  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  matter  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  everything 
done  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
done  under  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Rules  over  which 
my  illustrious  friend  presides  is  to  give 
special  rules  under  which  bills  are  con¬ 
sidered  under  other  than  the  general 
rules  of  the  House.  In  taking  the  floor 
I  am  trying  to  protect  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  matter  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  only  applies  to  those  cases  in  which 


the  Committee  on  Rules  is  not  consulted. 
When  the  Speaker  under  his  power  to 
recognize  for  suspension  of  the  rules 
recognizes  appropriate  Members  of  the 
House  to  call  up  a  bill  to  suspend  the 
rules,  the  effect  of  the  resolution  is  to 
bypass  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  couple  of  ob¬ 
servations  are  in  order.  First  of  all  we 
have  before  us  at  a  very  late  date — and 
I  regret  that  the  date  is  late — a  bill 
which  affects  two  of  America’s  greatest 
agriculture  industries,  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try  and  the  wheat  industry.  The  cot¬ 
ton  industry  involves  not  only  the  future 
of  the  cotton  farmers  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  textile  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  against  foreign  mills.  It  involves 
the  livelihood  of  American  textile  work¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat  bill  is  needed 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  $600  million  cut 
in  the  income  of  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  an  observa¬ 
tion  is  in  order  with  respect  to  whether 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  a  servant 
of  the  House  and  which  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  recommend  resolutions  which 
set  aside  for  special  purposes  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  of  the  House,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  do  th's.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  serves  a 
very  important  function.  If  we  made 
amendments  added  to  House  bills  by  the 
other  body  subject  to  points  of  order  or 
if  we  should  require  such  amendments 
to  be  subject  to  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  we  would  be  not 
only  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  but  we  would  also 
be  thwarting  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  that  has 
characterized  this  body  as  against  the 
other  body  and  as  against  many  other 
legislative  bodies  in  the  world  is  the 
power  of  the  majority  ultimately  to  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  connection  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  greatest  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject  in  the  country, 
our  own  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  signed  by  the  great 
Parliamentarian  of  the  House,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  First  Congress 
the  House  has  formulated  rules  for  its  pro¬ 
cedure.  Some  of  them  have  since  gone  out 
of  existence.  More  of  them  have  been  ampli¬ 
fied  and  broadened  to  meet  the  exigencies 
that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  Today 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  finely  adjusted, 
scientifically  balanced,  and  highly  technical 
rules  of  any  parliamentary  body  in  the  world. 

Then,  there  is  this  next  sentence  which 
is  really  the  important  one. 

Under  them  a  majority  may  work  its  will 
at  all  times  in  the  face  of  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  and  vigorous  opposition  of  a  minority. 

I  am  for  majority  rule;  I  am  for  the 
rules  of  the  House.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  committee  headed 
by  our  able  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  serves  such  an  important  func¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
enables  the  House  to  bypass  the  general 
rules  of  the  House  when  the  needs  of  the 
country  require. 
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Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  privilege  that 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  enjoy  to¬ 
day.  Having  attended  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  this  morning,  and  hav¬ 
ing  participated  in  some  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  that  have  been  cited  here,  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  House  would  be  re¬ 
ceptive  to  a  debate  on  this  particular 
matter  this  afternoon.  But,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
very  fine  that  we  do  discuss  this  a  .little 
bit  today  because  of  the  gag  rule  that 
was  imposed  by  the  majority  on  the  mi¬ 
nority  this  morning. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  agricultural  bill  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  or  whenever  the  leadership 
calls  it  up.  So  it  is  well  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  have  a  few  minutes  from 
the  time  set  aside  officially  for  debate 
on  a  rule  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
for  NASA.  And,  incidentally,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  came  inflate,  that 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  If  you  were  not 
able  to  follow  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  we  are  really  here  to  consider 
House  Resolution  660.  But  since  we  are 
going  to  be  foreclosed  next  week  or  the 
week  after  from  any  discussion  of  the 
wheat-cotton  bill  and  the  procedures 
connected  therewith,  I  would  concur  that 
a  few  observations  this  afternoon  are 
not  only  in  order  so  far  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  concerned,  but  they 
are  in  the  public  interest  most  certainly, 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  House,  I  had  great  difficulty,  as 
all  the  other  Members,  I  am  sure,  have 
had,  in  understanding  all  of  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  very  unique  aspects  of  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  conferred 
very  frequently  with  our  very  competent 
Parliamentarian,  as  I  am  sure  almost 
every  other  new  Member  of  the  House 
has.  He  told  me  many  things.  One 
thing  he  said  that  I  remember  so  well  is 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  are  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  minority.  The  majority  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

I  did  not  really  appreciate  the  full 
impact  of  that  capital  anlysis  until  this 
morning.  Since  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  what  happened  upstairs  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  think  a  little  further 
explanation  is  in  order  because  I  am  not 
sure  you  are  able  to  correlate  and  under¬ 
stand  all  of  the  viewpoints  that  have 
been  expressed  or  the  ones  I  might 
express. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  person¬ 
ally  concerned  about  wheat  or  cotton,  let 
me  refresh  your  memory.  By  a  rather 
unusual  procedure  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  wheat  bill  was  enacted  late 
in  the  session  of  1962.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  referendum  vote,  not  last  week,  but 
a  year  ago.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation 
rejected  the  wheat  bill  that  was  passed 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  under  duress. 
Yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  pass  any 
subsequent  legislation  until  we  got  into 
this  crash  program  about  a  month  ago. 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  not  the 
time  to  do  anything  but  just  blindly  ac¬ 
cept  a  Senate  amendment  that  came 
over  here  attached  to  the  wheat  bill. 


Did  this  bill  ever  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture?  No.  It  has 
never  been  considered  in  the  regular 
manner  in  the  House  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture,  yet  it  was  attached  as  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  in  the  other  body  to  the 
cotton  bill  and  it  came  back  to  the 
Speaker’s  desk. 

The  rule  we  had  this  morning  before 
the  committee  was  to  simply  take  the 
cotton  bill  from  the  Speaker’s  desk  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
was  what?  Which  was  a  wholly  new 
wheat  program  for  1964  and  1965. 

We  have  spent  days  in  previous  years 
debating  a  wheat  program.  Now  how 
long  are  we  going  to  have  to  debate  it? 
One  hour.  One  hour;  and  the'  time  will 
not  even  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

What  would  be  the  alternatives?  You 
will  be  told  that  because  of  the  legislative 
situation  in  which  the  other  body  finds 
itself  now  the  administration  cannot 
tolerate  any  amendment  because  it  could 
not  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  time 
to  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  1964 
wheat  crop  would  be  harvested  or  before 
the  spring  wheat  would  be  planted  very 
quickly  now  in  the  Northern  States. 
This  may  be  true.  I  cannot  argue  about 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  this  House  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Middle  West  that  the  other  body 
finds  itself  in  that  circumstance. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  recite  for  you.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer] 
offered  a  resolution  whereby  the  bill 
could  be  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and  the  Senate  amendment  debated. 
What  is  wrong  with  simply  debating  an 
entirely  new  concept  of  a  wheat  program 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before  we 
take  a  vote?  By  a  majority  vote  that 
resolution  was  defeated,  by  8  to  5.  This 
is  not  classified  or  confidential  informa¬ 
tion,  this  is  a  matter  of  recorded  public 
information  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

After  that  resolution  failed,  the  minor¬ 
ity,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
bill  would  be  sent  to  conference  and  the 
conferees  could  work  their  will  in  the 
regular  manner.  Certainly  this  would 
conform  to  the  usual  legislative  proce¬ 
dure.  Again  by  this  same  arbitrary  vote 
this  resolution  was  denied. 

Then  what?  Well,  certainly  there  is 
one  small  reasonable  request  that  the 
minority  could  ask  for  and  certainly  be 
granted  this  very  minimum  request.  So 
I  asked  the  chairman  if  it  would  be  per¬ 
missible  for  him,  representing  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Rules,  to  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  when  this  resolution  came  to  the 
floor  that  at  least  we  be  granted  1  extra 
hour  to  debate  it.  And  what  happened 
then?  That  was  objected  to  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  ruthless 
treatment,  if  there  was  ever  a  more  ruth¬ 
less  procedural  treatment  to  a  matter  as 
important  as  this,  it  has  not  been  in  the 
10  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  in 
this  wheat  bill  is  bad.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a  wheat  bill  does  not  need  to 
be  passed,  and  passed  with  expedition. 
But  it  is  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  is  assuming  the  full  and  right¬ 
ful  and  public  responsibility  that  it  has 
inherited  by  being  in  the  majority  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  House. 

Certainly  I  would  hope,  and  I  join  my 
chairman  in  hoping,  that  some  reflection 
over  the  Easter  recess  might  bring  about 
a  different  position  than  the  gag  rule, 
the  position  that  has  apparently  been 
taken  by  the  dominant  majority. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  think  I  am  as  close 
to  the  majority  leader  of  this  House  as 
any  Member  on  either  side,  both  com¬ 
ing  from  the  same  State,  both  being 
Methodists,  both  being  former  students 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  be¬ 
ing  bridge  partners  in  several  national 
and  international  tournaments - 

Mr.  AVERY.  You  are  fully  qualified; 
now,  proceed. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  was  indeed  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  my  good  friend,  my  great 
partner,  so  fair  in  all  his  dealings,  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  try  to  de¬ 
fend  the  bringing  of  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  wheat  bill  to  this  floor  under  a  closed 
rule. 

In  the  14  years  that  I  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  not  a 
single  bill  of  any  kind  to  my  knowledge 
has  ever  come  out  of  that  committee  and 
been  brought  to  this  floor  under  a  closed 
rule. 

At  this  very  moment  we  are  supposed 
to  be  debating  a  rule  which  permits  3 
hours  of  general  debate  on  the  NASA 
program  on  which  there  is  no  controversy 
and  you  are  going  to  see  the  majority 
and  the  minority  both  get  up  here  and 
brag  on  themselves  and  on  each  other 
for  bringing  out  this  very  fine  bill.  As 
I  say,  this  bill  gets  3  hours  but  we  get  30 
minutes  to  discuss  a  bill  that  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  bill.  A  similar  bill  was  passed 
under  about  the  same  circumstances,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  will  recall, 
that  this  wheat  bill  originally  came  as  an 
amendment  from  the  Senate.  I  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  that  day  and 
told  all  of  you  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  my  good  liberal  friends  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  vote  for  this 
bill — their  consumers  did  not  want  it,  the 
taxpayers  did  not  want  it,  the  wheat 
raisers  did  not  want  it — there  was  no¬ 
body  who  wanted  it  except  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

A  lot  of  them  did  not  believe  me.  A  lot 
of  them  believed  they  could  use  that  de¬ 
vice  to  buy  a  bunch  of  farm  votes.  But 
the  farmers  out  there  roared  back  a 
thunderous  “no”  to  that  bill.  So  they 
did  not  buy  any  farm  votes.  The  man 
who  brought  that  wheat  bill  to  the  floor, 
after  serving  8  years  in  this  House  and 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Sub¬ 
committee,  was  defeated  for  the  first  time 
by  21,000  votes.  Do  you  think  the  wheat 
farmers  were  anxious  for  that  bill?  I 
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told  you  the  truth  that  time  that  nobody 
wanted  it  except  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

At  this  particular  time  after  having 
over  a  year,  we  cannot  spend  an  extra 
hour  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  wheat 
farmers  might  want  this  particular  bill. 
Now  this  is  the  first  time  in  all  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  any  kind  of  agricultural  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  House  under  a 
closed  rule.  But  just  keep  in  mind  there 
may  be  some  other  bills  sometime  in 
which  you  fellows  will  be  interested 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule,  and  you  will 
not  get  to  discuss  those  bills  that  you  are 
interested  in. 

Here  we  were  deprived  of  discussing 
that  last  wheat  bill  because  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  would  not  grant 
us  half  the  time  to  discuss  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  but  permitted  us  only  20 
minutes  to  discuss  the  bill  that  was  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  the  consumers  anywhere  from 
$400  to  $500  million  and  that  was  going 
to  cost  the  Government  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars.  We  had  20  min¬ 
utes  to  discuss  the  whole  program. 

However,  I  do  not  think  any  amount 
of  discussion  whether  it  is  2  hours,  10 
hours  or  12  hours  is  going  to  change  the 
result  on  this  bill.  This  bill  is  going  to 
come  up  just  like  the  case  that  came 
up  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  said : 

I  wiU  take  this  case  under  advisement  for 
3  days  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  will  render 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

So  in  the  same  way  the  majority  will 
take  this  bill  under  discussion  whether 
it  be  for  1  hour  or  2  hours  or  10  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  still 
attempt  to  buy  wheat  farmers,  with  this 
wheat  program,  with  the  same  result  that 
they  had  the  last  time.  I  do  not  know 
which  democratic  Congressman  will  be 
defeated  when  this  wheat  bill  is  passed, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
was  defeated  the  last  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  correctly,  and 
I  think  I  do,  what  transpired  this  morn¬ 
ing,  by  the  will  of  possibly  eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rules  Committee,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  leadership  in  the  House — they  have 
now  precluded  the  minority  or  those  who 
may  be  in  oppostion  to  the  so-called 
cotton-wheat  bill  working  their  will  in 
any  opposite  way.  In  other  words,  we 
are  being  forced  to  tell  our  people  who 
we  fTe  privileged  to  represent  that  by 
the  greatest  machinery  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  we  have  seen  here  in  Congress, 
we  no  longer  can  express  our  opinion  on  a 
proposal  which  has  not  even  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  House  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  or  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  This  is  one  of  the  most  regret¬ 
table  actions  taken  against  representa¬ 
tive  government  that  I  have  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  Let  me  repeat,  I  resent  such 
wheeling — dealing  and  the  denial  to  the 
House  Members  to  consider  or  amend 
if  they  so  see  fit,  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation. 


Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

I  repeat  that  not  everything  in  the  bill 
is  bad.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been 
some  amendments  which  would  have 
made  it  acceptable  at  least  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  not 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  protest¬ 
ing;  this  is  not  the  proper  forum  for 
that.  I  am  protesting  against  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  believe  I  am  voicing  the 
thoughts  and  conclusions  of  everyone  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  believe  I  may 
assume  to  be  expressing  the  thoughts  of 
many,  many  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  says 
that  this  would  provide  for  a  wheat  pro¬ 
gram.  He  could  also  say  that  it  would 
provide  a  measure  to  raise  revenue, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  should 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  By  accepting  this  rather  peculiar 
arrangement  in  parliamentary  situation 
we  are  abrogating  our  responsibilities 
and  duties  under  the  Constitution.  Rev¬ 
enue  measures  should  originate  in  the 
House.  This  bill  provides  for  a  process¬ 
ing  tax  on  wheat  and  wheat  products, 
and  properly  should  originate  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Certainly  there  is  a  rev¬ 
enue-raising  provision  in  the  bill.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that 
might  be  subsequently  tested  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  should  like  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  business  at  hand  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  I  observe  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  sought  in  the  bill  which  will  be 
made  in  order  if  House  Resolution  660 
is  adopted  would  authorize  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  just  about  the  same  amount  as 
was  appropriated  last  year,  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  million  less  than  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration. 

I  am  not  one  who  has  been  greatly 
enamored  by  all  this  rather  expensive 
exploration  in  space,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  direction  we  are  determined  to  go, 
so  certainly  I  would  defer  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
whether  the  program  is  at  a  level  which 
best  represents  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven], 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith!  whether  he  has  extra  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  believe  so. 
I  did  not  contemplate  using  any  more. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  taking  time  now  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  which  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  so  vividly,  by  several 
speakers,  namely,  the  rule  on  the  cotton- 


wheat  bill.  We  must  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  address  Members  of  the  House 
between  now  and  the  time  this  vicious 
rule  comes  before  the  House  following 
the  Easter  recess.  It  has  now  become 
apparent  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  of 
discussing  the  rule  pro  and  con  for  only 
1  hour.  This  is  a  disgraceful  situation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  congres¬ 
sional  recess  each  one  of  you  will  explain 
to  your  constitutents  that  this  rule  will 
prevent  their  Representatives  from  even 
debating  or  amending  the  cotton-wheat 
bill  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  country  and 
point  out  how  in  this  maneuver  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  being  surrendered 
for  reasons  of  political  expediency. 

The  honor  and  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  at  stake,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  question  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
the  other  body,  through  their  loose  rule 
of  germaneness,  to  shove  a  wheat  bill 
down  our  throats  without  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  our  part  to  amend  it,  or  to 
debate  it. 

I  sincerely  hope,  regardless  of  party 
politics,  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  show  their  resentment  in  voting 
down  the  rule  when  the  time  comes.  I 
do  not  see  how  your  conscience  will  per¬ 
mit  you  to  do  otherwise.  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  tell  you  about  the  high¬ 
handed  methods  employed  in  forcing 
the  wheat  bill  through  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

May  I  also  remind  you  that  after  the 
wheat  referendum  was  defeated  last  year, 
the  administration  intimated  at  least, 
that  the  wheat  farmers  should  be  left  to 
stew  in  their  own  use.  Nothing  was 
done  for  weeks  and  weeks  thereafter  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  25  bills  were 
introduced  to  take  care  of  the  wheat  sit¬ 
uation.  Finally,  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wheat  reported  out  a 
bill,  without  recommendation.  This  bill 
lay  dormant  in  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  until  the  Senate  affixed  a  wheat 
rider  to  the  cotton  bill.  Then,  the  House 
bill  was  quickly  revived  and  the  Senate 
bill  was  substituted  without  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  it  in  the  committee  or 
to  amend  it.  It  was  a  complete  railroad¬ 
ing  operation. 

I  cannot  believe  the  House  is  ready  to 
surrender  it’s  rights  and  prerogatives  in 
permitting  the  Senate  wheat  bill  to  be 
shoved  down  our  throats. 

How  can  you  explain  to  your  people 
that  we  are  willing  to  approve  and  con¬ 
done  such  a  gag  rule?  This  whole  opera¬ 
tion  smacks  of  dictatorship  and  arm- 
twisting  of  the  worst  kind.  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  amazed  that  the  majority  leadership 
in  this  House  would  be  a  party  to  sur¬ 
rendering  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
ruthless  fashion.  I  hope  the  House  will 
undo  this  wrong  by  voting  down  the  rule 
when  it  is  presented.  It  is  the  only  right 
and  just  thing  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs] . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  di¬ 
rected  some  remarks  at  those  of  us  who 
have  some  responsibility  for  scheduling 
the  program  of  the  House,  and  I  think 
they  deserve  some  attention.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  nothing  unique  or  unusual 
about  the  rule  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  If  the 
gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to  check 
it,  he  will  find  the  House  has  done  this 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  will  be 
determined  by  a  simple  majority  vote  so 
that  the  will  of  the  House  will  prevail, 
whether  it  is  up  or  down.  The  notion 
that  we  are  violating  any  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures  or  processes  is  not  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  say  that  in 
a  way  it  is  a  real  compliment  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  that  if  a 
majority  of  this  body  feels  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  cotton  and  wheat  farming 
areas  merits  immediate  action  and  they 
so  vote,  it  means  that  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  working  its  will  expedi¬ 
tiously  in  response  to  an  acute  need. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  representatives  of  the 
great  cotton  industry  in  all  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  and  a  great  many  biparti¬ 
san  representatives  of  the  wheat  in¬ 
dustry  have  expressed  their  approval  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  other  body.  It  was  passed 
with  the  votes  of  at  least  some  of  the 
Senators  who  come  from  the  Republican 
Party  and  who  represent  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  States  which  have  heretofore  voted 
Republican.  So  at  least  those  gentle¬ 
men  disagree  with  some  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  been  expressed  here 
this  afternoon. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great 
cotton  textile  industry,  we  are  faced  with 
a  question  of  elementary  justice,  which 
supersedes  any  fine  points  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  that  we  may  discuss  in 
order  to  defeat  the  proposed  legislation. 
We  have  built  up  a  system  whereby  the 
American  textile  producer  has  to  pay 
8Y2  cents  a  pound,  or  thereabouts,  more 
than  the  foreign  producer  pays  for  cot¬ 
ton  produced  in  our  own  country.  The 
net  effect  is  that  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  fast  being  liquidated.  The 
further,  fact  is  that  the  synthetics  in¬ 
dustry  is  moving  in,  as  all  of  you  know. 
I  do  not  represent  a  single  cotton  farmer 
nor  a  single  cotton  mill,  but  I  know  the 
issue  involved  here  is  very,  very  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  preservation  of  not  only  a 
great  agricultural  industry,  but  also  one 
of  the  basic  industries  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  namely,  the  cotton 
textile  industry. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  one  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  maneuver.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Rules  Committee  reported  this  bill 
this  morning,  I  understand,  by  a  rather 
susbtantial  vote;  if  my  information  is 
correct,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  the 
vote  was  9  to  4  which  indicates  that  that 
committee,  that  responsible  legislative 
committee  of  this  body,  felt  that  this 


legislation  was  of  an  emergency  nature 
and  that  it  needed  consideration. 

I  am  personally  glad  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  are  going  home,  so  they  will  hear 
from  their  constituents.  I  predict  that 
a  great  many  of  them,  including  those 
in  the  wheat-producing  areas,  are  going 
to  hear  that  if  the  net  effect  of  not  pass¬ 
ing  this  bill  will  be  to  give  us  wheat  at 
$1.25  or  $1.30  or  $1.35  a  bushel,  there 
will  be  considerable  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  357,  nays  0,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  88] 


YEAS— 357 


Abbitt 

Clancy 

Gary 

Abele 

Clark 

Gathings 

Abernethy 

Clausen, 

Giaimo 

Adair 

Don  H. 

Gibbons 

Addabbo 

Clawson,  Del 

Gilbert 

Albert 

Cleveland 

Gonzalez 

Anderson 

Cohelan 

Goodell 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Collier 

Goodling 

Andrew^, 

Colmer 

Grabowski 

N.  Dak. 

Conte 

Griffin 

Arends 

Cooley 

Griffiths 

Ashbrook 

Carman 

Gross 

Ashley 

Cunningham 

Grover 

Aspinall 

Curtin 

Gubser 

Auchincloss 

Curtis 

Gurney 

Avery 

Daddario 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Ayres 

Dague 

Haley 

Baker 

Daniels 

Hall 

Baldwin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Baring 

Dawson 

Halpern 

Bates 

Delaney 

Hanna 

Battin 

Dent 

Harding 

Beckworh 

Denton 

Hardy 

Beermann 

Derounian 

Harris 

Belcher 

Derwinskl 

Harrison 

Bell 

Devine 

Harsha 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dingell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Berry 

Dole 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Betts 

Donohue 

Hays 

Boggs 

Downing 

Healey 

Boland 

Dulski 

Hechler 

Bolton, 

Dwyer 

Hemphill 

Frances  P. 

Edmondson 

Henderson 

Bonner 

Edwards 

Hoeven 

Bow 

Elliott 

Holifield 

Brademas 

Ellsworth 

Holland 

Bray 

Everett 

Horan 

Brock 

Fallon 

Horton 

Bromwell 

Farbstein 

Hosmer 

Brooks 

Fascell 

Huddleston 

Broomfield 

Felghan 

Hull 

Brotzman 

Findley 

Hutchinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Finnegan 

Ichord 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Fino 

Jarman 

Bruce 

Fisher 

Jennings 

Burke 

Flood 

Jensen 

Burkhalter 

Fogarty 

Joelson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Ford 

Johansen 

Burton,  Utah 

Foreman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fountain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Fraser 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Frelinghuysen 

Jonas 

Carey 

Friedel 

Karsten 

Casey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Karth 

Cederberg 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Chamberlain 

Fuqua 

Keith 

Chenoweth 

Garmatz 

Kelly 

Kilburn 

Norblad 

Sibal 

Kilgore 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Sickles 

King,  N.Y. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Sikes 

Kirwan 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Siler' 

Kluczynski 

O’Konskl 

Sisk 

Kornegay 

Olsen  Mont. 

Skubitz 

Kunkel 

Olson,  Minn. 

Slack 

Kyi 

O’Neill 

Smith,  Iowa 

Laird 

Osmers 

Smith,  Va. 

Landrum 

Ostertag 

Snyder 

Langen 

Patman 

Springer 

Lankford 

Patten 

Staebler 

Latta 

Pelly 

Stafford 

Leggett 

Perkins 

Staggers 

Lennon 

Philbin 

Stephens 

Lesinski 

Pickle 

Stinson 

Elbonati 

Pike 

Stratton 

Lindsay 

Pillion 

Stubblefield 

Lipscomb 

Poff 

Sullivan 

Lloyd 

Pool 

Taft 

Long,  La. 

Price 

Talcott 

Long,  Md. 

Pucinski 

Taylor 

McCulloch 

Purcell 

Teague,  Calif. 

McDade 

Quie 

Teague,  Tex. 

McDowell 

Quillen 

Thompson,  La. 

McFall 

Randall 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Mclntire 

Reid,  Ill. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

McLoskey 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McMillan 

Reifel 

Toll 

Macdonald 

Reus® 

Toll  ef  son 

MacGregor 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Trimble 

Madden 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tuck 

Mahon 

Rich 

Tupper 

Mailliard 

Rielhman 

Tuten 

Marsh 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ullman 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Utt 

Mathias 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Van  Deerlin 

Matsunaga 

Rodino 

Vanik 

Matthews 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Waggonner 

May 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Wallhauser 

Michel 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Watts 

Milliken 

Rosenthal 

Weaver 

Mills 

Rostenkowski 

Weltner 

Minish 

Roudebush 

Westland 

MinshaU 

Roush 

Whalley 

Monagan 

Roybal 

Wharton 

Montoya 

Rumsfeld 

White 

Moore 

Ryan  Mich. 

Whitener 

Moorhead 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Morgan 

St  Germain 

Wickersham 

Morris 

St.  Onge 

Widnall 

Morse 

Saylor 

Willis 

Morton 

Schadetoerg 

Wilson  Bob 

Mosher 

Schenck 

Wilson, 

Moss 

Schneebeli 

Charles  H. 

Multer 

Schweiker 

Winstead 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Schwengel 

Wright 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Wyman 

Murray 

Secrest 

Young 

Natcher 

Selden 

Younger 

Nedzi 

Shipley 

Zablocki 

Nelsen 

Short 

Nix 

Shriver 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 76 


Alger 

Evins 

Morrison 

Ashmore 

Flynt 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Barrett 

Forrester 

Passman 

Barry 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Bass 

Gill 

Pilcher 

Becker 

Glenn 

Pirnie 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Grant 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Gray 

Powell 

Bolling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rains 

Bolton, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Oliver  P. 

Hansen 

Robison 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rogers  Colo. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hubert 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Herlong 

St.  George 

Burleson 

Hoffman 

Senner 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sheppard 

Cameron 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Celler 

Kee 

Steed 

Chelf 

Keogh 

Thomas 

Corbett 

King,  Calif. 

Udall 

Cramer 

Knox 

Van  Pelt 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Vinson 

Diggs 

Martin,  Calif. 

Williams 

Dorn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dowdy 

Meader 

Wydler 

Duncan 

Miller,  N.Y. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
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Mr.  Sheppard,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Oliver  P. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Rains. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Passman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TAKING  H.R.  6196  FROM  THE 

SPEAKER’S  TABLE  AND  AGREE¬ 
ING  TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Bolling)  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  665,  Rept.  No.  1296) , 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton, 
to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program  de¬ 
signed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  taken 
from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  amendments  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  agreed  to. 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  /at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virgimd)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  iiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Reco/d.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  all 
national  holidays  have  their  distinct 
significance  in  national  histories,  and 
among  these  independence  days  are  of 
especial  importance.  This  is  generally 
true  in  me  case  of  all  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions,^  t  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Greek  people,  for  a  very  good  and 
valid  reason.  As  far  as  we  free  peoples 
of/the  free  world  are  concerned,  Greeks 
/ere  the  first  to  conceive,  experience, 
''and  appreciate  the  value  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom,  and  as  such  we  look 


upon  their  historic  land  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  democracy.  That  in  itself  is 
sufficient  reason  for  the  people  of  Greece 
as  well  as  their  friends  everywhere  to  at¬ 
tach  particular  importance  to  the  sol¬ 
emn  celebration  of  Greek  Independence 
Day. 

More  than  2,000  years  ago  the  gifted 
and  gallant  ancestors  of  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  created  their  model  state  in  which 
freedom  with  all  its  blessings  reigned 
supreme,  of  which  all  Greek  citizens 
were  justly  proud.  That  was  their  age 
of  grandeur  and  glory,  but  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  their  state  was 
in  decline  and  had  become  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thenceforth  for  cen¬ 
turies  Greece  was  ruled  by  its  conquerors 
and  it  peoples  oppressed  and  denied  lib¬ 
erty.  The  Ottoman  Turks  were  the  last 
of  these  foreigners  who  held  down  the 
Greek  people  for  almost  four  centuries, 
from  the  beginning  of  modern  times  to 
early  19th  century.  And  then  very  early 
in  the  1820’s  the  irrepressible  soul  of  the 
Greek  people  were  stirred  as  never  be¬ 
fore  by  a  bold  and  brave  churchman. 

On  March  25,  143  years  ago,  when  wie 
^Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras  raised 
e  standard  of  revolt  in  his  mon/stery 
atsKalavryta  against  the  Turks^and  his 
peo&e  joined  him  to  a  man  in/heir  na¬ 
tionals  struggle  against  tyranny,  he 
ushereH.  in  a  new  day  for  th/Greek  peo¬ 
ple.  That  daring  deed  o l  a  dauntless 
churchman  was  in  shari/contrast  to  all 
other  eventkin  the  history  of  the  Greek 
people  when\hey  w eye  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Romanis,  by  /Frankish  kings  and 
by  Turks.  ThaVday  marked  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece  and  of  the  Greek 
people,  and  its  annual  observance  is  cele¬ 
brated  not  only  in  alPGreek  communities 
throughout  /he  free  world,  but  also  in 
all  countries  and  by  all  people  who  prize 
freedom  and  independence's  their  price¬ 
less  possession. 

Th /Greek  War  of  Indepehdence  was 
one ym  the  fiercest  and  perhapssthe  most 
oi/-sided  struggle  between  the  wyak  and 
•pressed  but  gallant  Greeks  anck  their 
ithlessly  powerful  foes,  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  It  was  the  fight  of  a  liber ty-W- 
ing  and  freedom-seeking  people  a  gain  a 
unbridled  despotism  and  heartless  tyi°V 
anny.  And  how  overjoyed  were  all 
friends  of  Greece  and  all  believers  in 
freedom  when  the  righteous  and  glorious 
cause  of  the  Greek  people  won  out.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  course  of  7  years’  fighting 
Greece  was  almost  bled  to  death,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  inactivity  of  certain 
European  powers,  at  times  it  seemed  that 
the  Greek  cause  was  doomed.  At  the 
same  time  in  the  minds  of  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  glorious  Greek  heritage 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  Greek  cause.  It  was  this  genuine 
feeling  of  true  appreciation  and  long-felt 
gratitude  to  Greek  genius  that  drove  the 
three  principal  European  governments  to 
intervene  in  behalf  of  Greece  on  the  side 
of  humanity  and  freedom,  thus  once  and 
for  all  assuring  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  people. 

Since  those  days  of  storm  and  stress 
Greeks  have  had  their  ups  and  downs. 
They  were  involved  in  both  World  Wars 
and  suffered  immeasurably,  and  soon 


after  the  last  war  they  were  in  dangei/of 
being  swallowed  by  the  cancerous  Com¬ 
munist  dragon.  Fortunately  through 
their  own  efforts  and  also  with  amv  own 
aid  under  former  President  HamS.  Tru¬ 
man  their  freedom  and  independence 
were  preserved,  and  today  they  are 
among  the  stouthearted  fi/nters  against 
Communist  forces  of  tyranny.  Though 
only  recently  they  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  monarch/  King  Paul  of  the 
Hellenes,  today  they  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  youthfur  and  vigorous  royal 
leader  in  the  perstm  of  King  Constantine. 
On  the  143d  anniversary  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  day'  we  all  wish  peace  and 
prosperity,  J/oy  and  happiness  to  the 
gifted  andygallant  Greeks  in  their  home¬ 
land. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
IE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
lND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10456) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  operations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10456,  with 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler]  will  be  recognized  for  iy2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  will  be  recognized  for  iy> 
hours. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
rats  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tkpd  his  remarks.) 

Ir.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  today  marks  the  sixth  time 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics'^  as  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  Bull  to  authorize  fiscal  year  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  ana\Space  Administration.  It 
is  the  sixth  ©fine  the  members  of  the 
committee  haveycome  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  futureScourse  of  our  national 
program  of  space  research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Over  these  comparatively  few  years, 
the  American  people  akd  the  people  of 
the  world  have  witnessed  an  unparal¬ 
leled  peacetime  demonstration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  strength,  technological  ingenuity, 
and  vigor  that  has  been  baseayupon  un¬ 
qualified  determination. 

The  things  I  will  say  here  in  support  of 
H.R.  10456  should  not  be  new  to  you. 

The  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  members  since  ly&9 
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on  'ihe  NASA  budgets  were,  in  essence, 
the  \ame  things  we  will  say  to  you 
todayVwith  one,  however,  very  impor¬ 
tant  difference.  Today  we  can  look  back 
over  a  record  of  astonishing  success  in 
space  accomplishments. 

In  1959,  we  could  not.  We  could  only 
tell  you  of  thbvhopes,  the  objectives,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  space  program  in 
the  years  aheadX  In  a  great  act  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  a  greater  faith,  Congress  un¬ 
derwrote  those  earV  efforts  by  enact¬ 
ing  into  law  that  firsbyauthorization  bill. 
It  was  then  that  a  neX  great  source  of 
future  American  econoauc  and  indus¬ 
trial  energy  was  broughtxnto  being.  I 
sincerely  believe  that,  regardless  of  the 
individual  sentiments  and  convictions 
with  regard  to  our  space  program  held 
by  each  Member  of  the  HouseXno  one 
listening  to  me  now  can  readilX  deny 
some  sense  of  pride,  some  degree  orysat- 
isfaction  in  the  way  we,  as  a  nation  m^ye 
met  and  are  overcoming  the  challenges 
in  space  that  faced  us  in  1959.  \ 

I  share  that  pride,  that  satisfaction  in 
no  small  measure — but  with  an  equal 
measure  of  humility  and  gratitude. 

My  sense  of  deep  humility  stems  from 
a  sharp  awareness  of  the  tremendous 
tasks  in  space  we  must  undertake  in  the 
future.  My  sense  of  gratitude  comes 
from  an  awareness  of  the  courage  of  our 
astronauts,  the  dedication  of  NASA  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers,  and  the  great  spur 
to  educational  and  economic  progress 
the  space  program  has  so  far  provided. 

I  have  tried  to  view  our  Nation  as  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  nations  might  view  us. 
They  have  seen  our  wealth,  and  the  way 
we  live.  They  have  witnessed  tremen¬ 
dous  outpouring  of  American  energy 
in  two  World  Wars.  They  are  aware  the 
American  people  have  put  bread  on  the 
tables,  clothes  on  the  backs,  and  roofs 
over  the  heads  of  millions  of  people  in 
order  to  create  a  world  of  reasonable 
security  and  hope  for  everyone.  And 
today  they  see  us  investing  in  space  not 
just  for  ourselves  or  for  our  own  gain, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  We  have 
proved  this  beyond  question  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  weather  satellites,  the 
communications  satellites,  our  naviga¬ 
tion  satellites,  are  tangible  evidence  of/ 
that  proof.  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  point  to' a 
single  national  effort  that  is  doing  afore 
to  offset  and  counter  the  many  assaults 
upon  our  free-world  leadership  occurring 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe  to^ay  than 
is  the  space  program.  / 

And  it  is  the  stature  we  tfave  earned 
by  our  labors,  by  our  charily,  and  by  our 
magnanimity  that  is  an/ essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  responsibilities  Americans 
now  shoulder.  / 

H.R.  10456  is  a  new  contribution  to 
strengthening  thaVleadership.  It  is  a 
new  step  forwartr  toward  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  ou/selves  in  space.  It  has 
very  strong  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Committee  an  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  total/amount  to  be  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  J4 ill  ig  $5,193,810,500.  In  gen¬ 
eral  categories,  this  figure  breaks  down 
as  follows:  Research  and  development — 
$4>32#,950.  Construction  of  facilities, 
$24^335,000;  administrative  operations. 
$617,525,500. 


Last  year,  NASA  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
$5,700  million.  We  actually  authorized 
less  than  $5,250  million,  a  reduction  of 
about  $450  million.  NASA  received  even 
less,  since  $5,100  million  was  appropri¬ 
ated. 

This  year  NASA  has  asked  authori¬ 
zation  for  $5,304  million.  Thus,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  NASA  re¬ 
quest  by  $110,189,500.  The  amount  re¬ 
quested  this  year  is  more  than  $44  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  action  on  this  bill  has  been  the 
result  of  strict  examination  in  detail  of 
NASA’s  needs  in  relation  to  achieving 
our  national  goals  on  schedule  and  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  gain  from  every  dollar  NASA  will 
spend  in  the  year  ahead. 

Even  though  the  NASA  budget  was 
drastically  reduced  by  Congress  from 
the  original  request,  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  space  over  the  past  year  were 
\nonetheless  outstanding.  These  accom¬ 
plishments  will  be  milestones  added  to 
many  that  have  been  passed  along  the. 
course  of  a  great  research  effort  that  be/ 
gan  only  6  years  ago.  7 

It  mteht  be  constructive  this  after¬ 
noon  if  JKnuickly  reviewed  some  of/these 
milestoneNfor  the  Members  in  order  to 
demonstrate*  the  continuity  /nd  the 
orderly  programing  that  exists  within 
the  activities  of  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administra/on. 

More  than  tworthirds  or  the  200  satel¬ 
lites  and  interplanNary/robes  launched 
into  space  have  beHp  the  product  of 
U.S.  scientists  and  onkineers. 

Our  satellites  me  t^e  first  to  con¬ 
firm  the  existence'  Df  the  great  radiation 
belt  that  surrounds  the  earth,  and  later 
vehicles  have  Measured  and  etefined  this 
belt.  Our  satellites  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
termine  th/t  the  earth  was  not  round, 
that  it  bjnged  at  the  Equator,  a\act  of 
great  significance  to  military  planners 
in  plotting  flights  and  targets,  to  cartog¬ 
raphers,  and  space  navigation.  \ 

Satellite  observation  of  the  ionosphere^ 
a/a  deep  space  probes  have  made  great'' 
^contributions  to  solving  problems  of  un¬ 
interrupted  radio  and  televison  broad¬ 
casts  during  periods  of  solar  eruptions. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  and 
continuing  achievements  we  have  had  in 
the  communication  and  weather  satellite 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  digress  from  my 
prepared  statement  to  say  that  many  of 
you,  if  you  were  up  early  enough  this 
morning,  may  have  seen  for  the  first  time 
a  television  show,  or  a  television  group, 
originating  in  Japan  and  being  broadcast 
in  this  country  via  Relay,  a  NASA 
satellite. 

The  Telstar  and  Relay  vehicles  have 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  satel¬ 
lite  communication  of  all  sorts,  including 
the  transmission  of  television  broadcasts 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  Syncom  satellites,  placed  in  nearly 
stationary  orbit,  in  what  was  the  most 
complex  demonstration  of  guidance  yet 
achieved,  probed  the  feasibility  of  24- 
hour  satellite  communications  systems 
that  would  virtually  cover  the  globe  with 
only  three  spacecraft. 


The  Tiros  weather  satellites  have  been/ 
so  successful  that  we  have  become  accuse 
tomed  to  rely  on  weather  data  based  up6n 
their  operations.  Even  now,  a  system  is 
being  evolved  to  permit  cities  and /Owns, 
as  well  as  the  Armed  Forces  in  t/e  field, 
with  simple  inexpensive  equipment,  to 
obtain  photographs  of  local  cloud  cover 
as  the  satellite  passes  overhead. 

I  need  not  recount  the/successes  we 
have  had  in  manned  sn/ce  flight  with 
Project  Mercury.  Th/e  were  monu¬ 
ments  to  courage  an/ determination  to 
succeed.  / 

The  present  fiscal  year,  despite  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  /NASA  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  request,  has  been  one  of  real  prog¬ 
ress  and  accomplishment.  Mariner  II 
was  an  out/anding  example,  and  was 
probably  the  most  profitable  single  scien¬ 
tific  venture  into  space. 

In  its/flight  to  Venus,  it  transmitted 
65  mil/on  bits  of  information  over  a  rec¬ 
ord  instance  of  54  million  miles  from 
earth.  It  sent  information  on  the  planet 
a/d  our  solar  system  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 

/  We  have  also  seen  the  launch  into 
orbit  around  the  earth  of  a  19-ton  pay- 
load  by  the  Saturn  1-B  rocket.  This  is 
the  largest  weight  ever  lifted  into  space 
by  a  single  rocket.  Hence,  no  longer  does 
the  Soviet  Union  lead  this  Nation  in 
booster  power. 

This  fiscal  year  has  been  one  of  sig¬ 
nificant  progress.  Yet  we  are  at  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  U.S.  space  effort.  After 
5  years  of  determined,  driving  effort,  with 
the  support  of  Congress,  we  are  now  mov¬ 
ing  from  a  time  of  preparation  into  a 
period  of  fruition. 

We  are  at  a  point  when  the  technol¬ 
ogies,  the  scientific  knowledge,  the  ex¬ 
perience  NASA  has  gained,  is  producing 
tangible  and  practical  results.  The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
country  will  be  able  to  realize  the  fullest 
return  from  what  we  have  already  done 
will  depend  upon  the  judicious  support 
NASA  will  receive  from  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
the  product  of  hardheaded,  show-me 
revaluations  by  the  three  subcommittees 
«f  our  committee.  It  is  based  upon  the 
strict  standard  of  fund  allocation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  last  year’s  authorization  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  anWire  that  you  will  be  interested  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  strict 
evaluation,  of  NASA’s  management  of  its 
resources  a^d  funds  is  the  single  respon¬ 
sibility  of  tlN_ NASA  Oversight  Subcom¬ 
mittee  which  \  established  last  year  for 
that  very  purpose,  and  which  is  chaired 
by  the  very  capame  aAid  energetic  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  iVr.  Teague].  It  will 
have  NASA  operations  under  its  con¬ 
tinuous  surveillance  auring  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  \ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  5 
minutes  after  the  full  committee  voted 
on  H.R.  10456,  the  gentlemansffrom  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague]  called  the  Ovemght  Sub¬ 
committee  to  order  in  the  hearing  room 
to  begin  a  series  of  investigations  into 
problems  of  nuclear  propulsion  Nvhich 
confront  NASA.  You  can  see  that  fie  is 
losing  no  time  at  all.  \ 

I  believe  that  with  regard  to  planning 
the  future  course  and  the  costs  of  our\ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Several  Reps,  debated  merits  of  wheat  provisions  of  cotton-wheat  bill 

_.hd  procedure  under  which  ityus  being  considered.  Seve^l  Reps,  complimented  cotton 
provisions  of  cotton-wheat  Jo ill.  Rep.  Findley  claimed  cX?ton-wheat  bill  would  bene¬ 
fit  "profiteers"  at  textile  mills.  Rep.  Purcell  urged  paX^8e  cotton-wheat  bill. 
Both  Houses  passed  supplemental  appropriation  for  Alaskan  disaster  relief.  Rep. 
Cooley  and  others  subm/tted  and  Reps,  Roosevelt  and  Kastenmelfcir  discussed  measure  to 
establish  National  Commission  Food  Marketing. 


SENATE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS;  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Both  Houses  passed  without  amending  H.  J.  Res. 

976,  providing  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $50  million  to  the  President  for 
disaster  relief  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Alaskan  earthquake.  This  measure  will 
now/be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  6662-6,  6744-51 

2.  CP^IL  RIGHTS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7152,  the  civil  rights  bill  (pp.  6>35- 
'42,  6753-73,  6778-85,  6792-6810,  6813-22).  Sen.  Scott  inserted  a  summary  oKthe 

provisions  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  (pp.  6771-3). 


3.  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  article  stating  that  "Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman  is  holding  up  the  promotion  of  N.  Battle  Hales,  an  Agriculture 


Department  employee  who  testified  that  there  was  favoritism  in  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  case. . .pending  the  McClellan  investigating  subcommittee  report  on  the 
Estes  investigation."  He  criticized  this  action,  stating  that  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  Mr.  Hales  had  engaged  in  "improper  activities."  pp. 
6810-3 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  report  on  employees  who,  during 
fiscal  year  1963,  participated  in  training  in  non -Government  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  120  days  in  duration  and  those  employees  whcyreceived 
training,  in  non-Government  facilities  as  the  result  of  receiving  an  award  or 
contribute 


PP. 


4.  COMMITTEES.  'Sen.  Morse  stated  that  he  would  raise  a  point  of  efvdet  against  any 
bill  reported Nfrom  committee  based  on  the  polling  of  raembers'of  the  committee 
and  without  a  quorum  of  members  present  at  the  time  the  bi/1  was  ordered  to  be 
reported,  p.  67. 


5. 


SMALL  BUSINESS,  The ‘Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  adopted  a  program  for 
its  activities  during\1964,  including  the  following:/ export  trade  associations, 
discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates,  effect  of  Area/Redevelopment  Program  on 
small  firms.  Government  procurement,  dual  distribution:  private  brand  marketing 


and  the  role  and  effect,  o ^technology  on  the  Nation's  economy,  pp.  D255-6 


HOUSE 


6.  FOOD  INVESTIGATION.  Received  frohi  the  President  a  draft  bill  to  establish  a 

bipartisan  commission  to  study  thd  food/industry  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer; 
to  Agriculture  Committee,  p.  6721 


7. 


COTTON;  WHEAT.  Several  Representatives  debated  the  merits  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
visions  and  the  method  for  House  passage  of  H.  R.  6196,  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
(pp.  6692-6701).  Several  Representatives  praised  the  cotton  provisions  of 
the  bill  (pp.  6703-5).  Rep.  Findley  charged  that  the  textile  mills  would  be 
the  "profiteers"  if  the  bill  were  passed  (p.  6706).  Rep.  Purcell  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill  (pp.  6713-4). 


8.  LUMBER  STANDARDS.  Rep. 
decision  about  possibls 


9.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSEj 
Soil  Conservation 
pp.  6717-8 


10.  VETERANS. 

of  their  prc 
pp.  6701-: 


nner  urged  rapid  action 
changes  in  lumber  standar 


the  Commerce  Dep't  in  its  / 
nn.  6710-2 


ATION.  Rep.  Olsen  (Mont.)  comply  ented  the  work  of  the 
in  soil  and  water  conservati  u  and  development, 


Beckworth  inserted  letters  from  veterans  urgi  ;  consideration 
lems  including  a  recommendation  for  reductions  [  beef  imports. 


11.  FEDERAL  ECONOMY.  Rep.  Jensen  inserted  an  article  criticizing  some 
econoipry  methods.  pp.  6706-8 


12.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a  letter  reporting  "th>: 
Spropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Expenses,  Agricultur 
Itabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  has 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation."  p.  6721 


overnment 


13.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appropriation 
estimate  for  1964  in  the  amount  of  $50  million  for  disaster  relief  (H.  Doc. 
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Bank  holding  companies  [are]  not  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  economic  development  as  inde¬ 
pendent  unit  banks.  Independent  unit 
\anks,  by  their  willingness  to  bear  substan- 
tiiu  local  risks,  have  accelerated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  United  States. 
MostSof  our  leading  companies,  it  should  be 
recalled,  were  once  small,  and  got  started 
becauseMocal  banks  had  confidence  in  the 
ability  ofvthe  founders.  Ideas  and  ability 
are  to  be  rfrund  everywhere.  And  who  is  so 
likely  to  recognize  these  as  the  local  banker 
who  has  the  Tjower  tp  act  on  his  intimate 
knowledge,  anov  who  will  benefit  his  bank 
and  his  communW  by  developing  a  substan¬ 
tial  customer  and  employer? 

That  is  what  ourcommittee  concluded, 
and  I  subscribe  to 'it  absolutely.  How 
does  this  relate  to  tnH.  Du  Pont  banks? 
As  of  December  20,  1963\ the  Florida  Na¬ 
tional  group’s  combined  statement 
showed  loans  and  discounts  outstanding 
equal  to  only  38  percent  \f  deposits. 
In  contrast,  on  approximately^,  the  same 
date,  all  commercial  banks  showed  loans 
and  discounts  outstanding  equal  to  56 
percent  of  deposits.  \ 

The  effect  of  highly  restrictive,  \on- 
tralized  control  over  these  Du  Pont  banks 
seems  clearly  apparent  here.  Evidently, 
these  31  Du  Pont  banks  would  mucin 
rather  say  “No”  than  “Yes”  to  a  bor¬ 
rower.  And  this  is  the  largest  banking 
system  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Consider  the  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
a  farmer  who  owns  some  woodlands  and 
who  has  been  selling  standing  timber  to 
the  Du  Pont -controlled  St.  Joe  Paper  Co. 
He  decides  he  will  do  better  to  hire  a 
crew,  cut  his  timber  himself,  and  haul 
it  to  another  paper  mill.  Would  a  Du 
Pont  bank  lend  him  money  to  finance 
that  operation? 

Consider  the  position  of  a  small 
trucker  who  wants  to  expand  his  fleet  to 
haul  fruits  or  vegetables  in  competition 
with  the  Du  Pont-controlled  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  Would  a  Du  Pont 
bank  lend  him  money  to  finance  that? 

Consider  the  position  of  a  builder  who 
wants  to  put  up  a  new  building  in  com¬ 
petition  with  some  of  the  city  property 
owned  by  the  Du  Pont  empire.  Would 
a  Du  Pont  bank  finance  his  payroll  for 
that  job? 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers,  My 
Speaker,  of  concentrated  control  over 
both  banking  and  nonbanking  enter¬ 
prises.  These  clear  dangers,  as  vyll  as 
the  other  potentials  for  abuse  of/power, 
explain  why  I  recommend  bringing  this 
Du  Pont  estate  empire  under/the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  / 

Why  did  we  not  bring  /his  Du  Pont 
group  under  the  act  to yOegin  with?  I 
have  asked  myself  tlnre  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Looking  ba/c,  I  believe  there 
was  some  little  confusion  at  the  time 
about  the  status  o / the  Du  Pont  estate. 
I  believe  there  was  some  feeling  it  was 
primarily  a  charitable  organization. 

My  recent  report  to  the  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  clears  up  that 
confusion./The  Du  Pont  estate  is  a  per¬ 
petual  testamentary  trust  created  under 
the  vriy of  the  late  Alfred  I.  du  Pont. 
Most  j6f  the  money  from  the  Du  Pont 
estate  has  gone  each  year  to  the  late 
My  du  Pont’s  widow,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball 
da  Pont.  During  the  12  years  1951 
/ohrough  1962,  the  estate  paid  to  Mrs. 
du  Pont  income  totaling  $58,870,947.84. 


In  the  year  1963,  she  received  $7,584,- 
862.57. 

These  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  the 
death  or  settlement  of  other  annuitants, 
will  all  of  the  Du  Pont  estate’s  earnings 
go  to  the  Nemours  Foundation,  a  tax  ex¬ 
empt  charitable  foundation.  The  as¬ 
sets,  however,  will  continue  to  remain  in 
the  Du  Pont  estate.  The  directors  of  the 
Nemours  Foundation  are  also  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Bank  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  Act,  however,  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  is  not  who  gets  the  money 
but  who  holds  the  power.  The  power 
here  will  remain  in  the  same  hands,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  will  continue  indefinitely  in 
precisely  the  same  hands. 

There  may  have  been  another  little 
confusion,  back  in  1955,  as  to  whether 
the  Du  Pont  group  of  banks  is  a  chain 
banking  setup.  Our  committee  did  not 
intend  to  cover  chain  banks  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Our  committee  report  pointed  out  that 
chain  banking  exists  where  “one  indi¬ 
vidual  owns  or  controls  a  number  of  in/ 
dependent  unit  banks.”  In  this  kindXf 
situation,  the  short  span  of  one  human 
'life  and  the  limitations  of  personaLcwn- 
ei«hip  tend  to  protect  the  public  interest 
agahist  any  great  abuses  of  power. 

Instead,  the  Bank  Holding/Company 
Act  wV>  directed  toward  gronp  banking. 
Group  \anking,  as  defined^  in  our  1955 
committed  report,  is  “th^wnership  and 
control  of>a  group  of  individual  banks 
by  a  corporate  holdinvr  company  or  con¬ 
trol  of  bank\hare/by  a  trustee  or  a 
group  of  trustees  /x  control  through  a 
majority  owner^ffp  of  bank  shares  for 
investment  puiwusas.” 

The  Du  Por/ estate,  with  its  31  banks, 
engages  in/froup  banking,  not  chain 
banking.  /The  Du  PonKestate  trust  has 
perpetuaVlife.  Its  trusctes  are  self-re¬ 
newing/  When  one  dies  or  resigns,  the 
other/appoint  a  successor.  \t  is  not  lim- 
itecDon  any  sense  by  the  terms  of  one 
human  life.  \ 

/Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the\easons 
on  ay  have  been,  the  Du  Pont  estatk  with 
its  31  banks  was  not  brought  unde\the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  And  sirme 
then,  this  matter  has  drawn  very  little 
attention.  The  full  facts  have  been  lack-' 
ing.  That  points  up  a  continuing  prob¬ 
lem  for  Members  of  the  House.  Mem¬ 
bers  simply  do  not  have  adequate  staffs 
to  keep  posted  on  all  the  issues  that 
concern  us.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that 
subject  now,  but  I  repeat,  it  in  an  im¬ 
portant  and  continuing  problem. 

Many  of  us  are  forced  to  rely  on  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  various  agencies  and 
boards.  In  the  present  matter,  involv¬ 
ing  the  Du  Pont  estate,  one  would  cer¬ 
tainly  expect  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  have  taken  note  of  the  situation  there 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  adminis¬ 
ters  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
We  specifically  instructed  the  Board  to 
report  to  us  each  year  on  how  that  act 
is  working  and  on  any  desirable  changes 
in  it.  The  Board  has  sent  us  up  a  report 
each  year,  with  recommendations.  But 
not  a  word  about  this  Du  Pont  estate 
and  its  possible  abuses  of  power.  Not  a 


word,  Mr.  Speaker.  Not  a  word,  in  any 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  to  bring  and  keep 
the  Du  Pont  estate  under  the  /Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  has  threp  main 
provisions.  The  first  would  brirfg  under 
the  act  any  testamentary  trust  control¬ 
ling  bank  assets  of  $100  milhon  or  more. 
The  second  would  bring  under  the  act 
any  organization  controlling  bank  assets 
of  $100  million  or  more  and  whose  money 
all  goes  for  charitahie  or  educational 
purposes.  The  thirdAvould  instruct  the 
Federal  banking  authorities,  when  de¬ 
ciding  whether  \y approve  other  merg¬ 
er,  to  weigh, /among  other  things, 
whether  such  naerger  might  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  th/aims  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  removing  any  company 
from  the  purview  of  that  act. 

To  the  best  of  my  present  knowledge, 
this  b/1  would  not  substantially  change 
the  yft&tus  of  any  organization  other 
than!  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

/Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  an  import¬ 
ant  bill.  After  hearing  the  facts  I  have 
now  set  before  the  House,  I  hope  many 
other  Members  will  agree.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  here  with  an  immense  empire  of 
finance,  industry,  real  estate,  railroads, 
and  stockholdings — centered  in  Florida, 
but  spreading  out  also  into  many  other 
States. 

The  remedy  I  propose,  Mr.  Secretary, 
is  the  classic  and  obvious  one  for  dealing 
with  great  concentrations  of  power  that 
lend  themselves  to  abuse.  We  should 
divide  up  the  power.  The  answer  is  as 
simple  as  that.  That  is  what  our  fore¬ 
fathers  wrote  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  us  with  the 
best  government  on  earth.  They  divided 
up  the  political  power. 

That  is  what  the  Congress  has  done 
time  after  time  since  1890  in  dealing 
with  great  concentrations  of  economic 
power.  We  sought  to  split  them  up.  That 
was  the  aim  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act.  Bank  holding  companies 
could  no  longer  control  outside  indus¬ 
tries.  Their  power  must  be  divided.  The 
interests  of  the  owners  were  fully  pro¬ 
tected.  The  act  very  carefully  protects 
the  owners  against  any  monetary  loss. 
But  the  power  must  be  split  up. 

By  placing  the  Du  Pont  estate  under 
sthe  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  we  shall 
simply  divide  up  their  vast  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power.  The  estate’s  beneficiar¬ 
ies  laeed  not  suffer  in  the  least.  Funds 
now  used  to  control  various  enterprises 
can  sunply  be  reinvested  on  a  broad 
scale.  The  income  need  not  be  cut  at  all. 
Only  the  power  will  be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaiuer,  I  believe  the  case  is  very 
strong  for  mV  bill.  I  hope  our  commit¬ 
tee  can  hold  eSrly  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  hope  we  can  nteir  the  full  views  of  the 
Du  Pont  estate  people,  and  of  any  oth¬ 
ers  who  can  make  a\ontribution.  We  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will,  I  am  sure,  give  tins  matter  the  fair¬ 
est  kind  of  consideration,, 

I  now  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  theSBank  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  Act.  \ 

I  am  inserting  herewith  the  tfcxt  of  my 
bill  and  a  short  analysis  of  ns  con¬ 
tents.  \ 
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Ir.  Speaker,  H.R.  10668  is  as  follows: 

Be\it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  A&)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company- 
Act  of  195\(12  U.S.C.  1841(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  fofeiws : 

“(b)  ‘ComjVny’  means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  ^testamentary  trust  which  at 
the  end  of  the\nost  recent  calendar  year 
controls  bank  assess  of  $100,000,000  or  more, 
association,  or  similar  organization,  but 
shall  not  include  (f^k  any  corporation  the 
majority  of  the  sharesxof  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  States  oriay  any  State,  or  (2) 
any  corporation  or  comrrfunity  chest,  fund, 
or  foundation,  organized  and  operated  ex¬ 
clusively  for  religious  purposes,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  private  shareholder  ofc  individual, 
and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, ^gr  other¬ 
wise  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  or 
(3)  any  corporation  or  community achest, 
fund,  or  foundation  which  at  the  end  ofthe 
most  recent  calendar  year  does  not  contool 
bank  assets  of  $100,000,000  or  more  as 
which  is  organized  and  operated  exclusivelj 
for  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  no' 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis¬ 
lation,  or  (4)  any  partnership.” 

(b)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  18(c)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1828(c)),  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  “(including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly)  ”  the  following:  “and  its 
possible  inconsistency  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  should  the  transaction  result  in  the 
removal  of  any  company  from  the  purview  of 
that  Act.” 


Analysis  of  Bill  To  Amend  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  Act 


The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(12  U.S.C.  1841)  is  aimed  at  preventing 
abuses  of  economic  power  by  financial-indus¬ 
trial  combinations.  It  provides  (1)  That  all 
bank  holding  companies  must  register  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  (2)  That  bank 
holding  companies  must  within  two  years 
divest  themselves  of  control  over  non-bank¬ 
ing  enterprises  and  (3)  That  a  bank  holding 
company  may  not  acquire  control  over  addi¬ 
tional  banks  without  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  based  on  certain 
standards  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

Under  “definitions,”  the  act  provides: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  ‘Bank  holding  company  means, 
any  company  (1)  which  directly  or  indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vo#e, 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  sharge  3f 
each  of  two  or  more  banks.  *  *  * 

“(b)  ‘Company’  means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  association,  or  similar  or¬ 
ganization,  but  shall  not  includy(l)  any 
corporation  the  majority  of  ther  shares  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  United/states  or  by 
any  State,  or  (2)  any  corporation  or  com¬ 
munity  chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized 
and  operated  exclusively^  for  religious, 
charitable,  or  education aVpur poses,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  yrehich  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  pri vat^ shareholder  or  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempyhg  to  influence  legislation, 
or  (3)  any  partnsfrship.” 

My  amendmimt  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act  wound,  first,  insert  after  the  words 
“business  Prast”  in  the  first  line  of  section 
2(b)  the  ^phrase  “testamentary  trust  which 
at  the  Mid  of  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
controls  banking  assets  of  $100  million  or 
morej/f  and,  second,  delete  the  words  “char¬ 
itable,  or  educational”  from  subsection  (2), 


delete  the  present  subsection  (3),  and  create 
new  subsections  (3)  and  (4)  as  follows:  “or 
(3)  any  corporation,  community  chest,  fund, 
or  foundation  which  at  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  does  not  control  bank¬ 
ing  assets  of  $100  million  or  more  and  which 
is  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
charitable  or  educational  purposes,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  (4)  any  partnership.” 

The  first  of  these  changes  would  bring  the 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
within  the  scope  of  the  act,  as  the  Du  Pont 
estate  is  now  organized.  To  the  best  of  my 
present  knowledge,  no  other  testamentary 
trust  currently  controls  banking  assets  of 
$100  million  or  more  and  also  controls  two 
or  more  banks.  On  this  point,  in  discussing 
the  Du  Pont  estate’s  exemption  during  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings  on  the  bank  holding  company 
bill  (July  1955,  pp.  72-74  of  the  printed 
hearings),  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor 
J.  L.  Robertson  said  the  Du  Pont  estate  was 
the  only  such  large  situation  of  which  he 
jknew.  He  added  that  there  are  probably 
iany  smaller  cases  “where  the  father  owns 
the  bank  and  has  other  investments  and  he 
waMs  to  preserve  that  for  his  family  or  his 
son'Wid  he  puts  that  in  an  estate.”  My 
amendHjjient  would  not  affect  situations  o: 
that  ty 

My  antodment's  second  change  in 
“definitional  section  of  the  act  would  Jfeep 
the  Du  Pon^state  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  AciVwhen,  in  the  future^ts  in¬ 
come  is  devoted  wholly  to  charitarele  pur¬ 
poses.  At  present  the  Du  Pont  estate's  in¬ 
come  goes  chief! yVo  annuitant  especially 
to  the  late  Mr.  du  Nnt’s  80-ya&r-old  widow, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  duMont.  Alter  Mrs.  du 
Pont’s  death,  and  on  tnW  dafth  or  settlement 
of  the  other  annuitantXXill  the  Du  Pont 
estate’s  income  will  flowVto  the  Nemours 
Foundation,  a  charitable  foundation  con 
trolled  by  the  Du  Jront  estate’s  trustees. 
However,  control  oyer  the  Du\jPont  estate’s 
various  importanlyrenterprises  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  estate’s  trustees  (See  a 
report  by  me,  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1,  Houser  Select  Committee  o\  Small 
Business,  daled  March  20,  1964.) 

It  is  bejleved  that  at  present  few  ifVny 
charitable  or  educational  trusts  or  founda¬ 
tions  control  banking  assets  of  $100  millio 
or  more  and  also  control  two  or  more  banks' 
My  aftnendment  would  preserve  unaltered  the 
present  complete  exclusion  of  religious  or 
fnlzations  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com 
>any  Act. 

Lastly,  my  bill  would  amend  that  part  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828)  which  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  This  amendment 
is  proposed  for  the  following  reason:  Cur¬ 
rently,  where  the  banking  laws  permit,  a 
bank  holding  company  can  combine  all  the 
separate  banks  in  its  system  into  one  large 
bank,  turning  the  previously  separate  banks 
into  branches  of  the  dominant  bank.  This 
would  enable  such  a  holding  company  to 
esecape  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  since  that  act  covers 
only  holding  companies  that  control  two  or 
more  banks. 


ing  Company  Act  by  removing  a  bank  hold¬ 
ing  company  from  coverage  under  that  act. 

In  the  existing  law,  the  fifth  sentence  of, 
subsection  (c)  of  section  2(18)  of  the  Fed/ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  sets  forth  a  nr 
ber  of  factors  that  the  appropriate  Fed^-al 
banking  agency  shall  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  pnffposed 
bank  merger.  The  sixth  sentence/of  the 
same  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

“In  the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabili¬ 
ties.  the  appropriate  agency  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  eftectAf  the  transac¬ 
tion  on  competition  (inducing  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly) ,  and  shell  not  approve  the 
transaction  unless,  afty  considering  all  of 
such  factors,  it  finds  / he  transaction  to  be 
in  the  public  interest 

My  amendment  Whuld  insert  in  the  above 
sentence,  after  ^including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly)”  the  following:  “and  its 
possible  inconsistency  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  Jhe  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  as  Amended,  should  the  transaction 
result  in  iremoval  of  any  company  from  the 
purview  Xf  that  Act,”. 


My  amendment  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  any  State 
to  decide  whether  to  allow  or  prohibit  branch 
banking.  (The  State  of  Florida  at  present 
prohibits  branch  banking,  but  recent  news 
reports  indicate  this  prohibition  may  be 
lifted  in  1965.)  My  amendment  would 
merely  insure  that  the  Federal  banking  au¬ 
thorities  give  due  weight,  among  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  on  bank  merger 
proposals,  to  whether  such  a  merger  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  aims  of  the  Bank  Hold¬ 


THE  WHEAT  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Burkhalter)  .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  tables  and  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  because  sometime  this  week  we  will 
be  considering  a  wheat-cotton  bill  under 
a  most  unusual  procedure.  435  Members 
of  this  body  will  have  exactly  1  hour  to 
discuss  the  so-called  wheat-cotton  legis¬ 
lation,  and  without  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments.  We  must  accept  or 
reject  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
other  body,  but  to  me  it  deserves  con¬ 
siderable  more  discussion. 


I  might  point  out  I  have  another  hour 
tomorrow  afternoon  to  discuss  the  bill 
in  more  detail.  It  became  apparent  after 
the  referendum  last  May  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  very  little  interest  in 
the  wheat  farmer  of  America.  In  fact, 
nothing  was  done  for  many,  many  weeks 
and  many,  many  months.  I  would  point 
out,  too,  that  on  May  23,  1963,  20  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Republican  side  introduced 
wheat  legislation;  in  fact,  wheat  and  feed 
grain  legislation,  under  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  combining  both  wheat  and  feed 
grains  in  an  effort  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America,  and  to  permit  a  truly  volun¬ 
tary  program.  It  had  some  very  fine 
provisions,  we  felt,  but  I  might  point  out 
that  there  was  very  little  interest  in  this 
legislation  as  far  as  the  administration  is 
concerned. 


Hearings  were  held  on  these  and  other 
bills  in  the  month  of  July,  but  amounted 
to  very  little.  We  made  statements  but 
could  not  generate  administration  inter¬ 
est  in  our  bills. 


A  summary  of  that  legislation  is  as 
follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  QUIE-SHORT-MAY-DOLE  BILL,  THE 
FEED  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT  ACT  OF  1963 


The  bill  applies  to  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  oats  and  rye : 


( 
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Its  main  features  are : 

If  the  Secretary  should  find  that  there 
will  be  a  supply  of  these  designated 
grains  in  excess  of  a  “normal  supply,”  he 
would  put  into  effect  a  special  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  based  on 
these  four  principles : 

First.  It  would  be  voluntary.  Price 
support  and  diversion  payments  would 
be  available  only  to  participants  in  the 
program. 

Second.  It  would  require  land  retire¬ 
ment  and  conservation  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits.  A  mini¬ 
mum  20  percent  would  be  required  with 
an  optional,  and  additional  30-percent 
reduction  allowed. 

Third.  It  would  use  only  payment  in 
kind  for  making  diversion  payments. 
The  Secretary  could,  however,  advance 
the  producer  cash  in  anticipation  of  the 
sale  of  grain,  but  there  would  be  no  direct 
payments  as  provided  under  the  1963 
feed  grain  program. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  based  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  economy.  The  CCC  release  price  for 
surplus  grain  in  inventory  could  not  be 
less  than  105  percent  of  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
When  the  supply  of  grain  is  back  to  a 
“normal  supply”  this  release  price  would 
be  115  percent  of  the  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
and  CCC  would  be  required  to  make 
equivalent  market  purchases  for  grain 
which  has  been  sold  as  being  “out  of  con¬ 
dition.”  The  release  price  for  grain  used 
to  redeem  payment-in-kind  certificates 
would  be  at  the  current  support  price 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  Other 
major  provisions  include : 

First,  time:  Applicable  to  1964  and 
subsequent  crops. 

Second,  support  price:  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity. 

Third,  base  period :  1959-60-61. 

Fourth,  diversion  rates:  Up  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  normal  production  times  county 
support  rate  of  first  20 -percent  reduc¬ 
tion;  also  up  to  50  percent  on  next  30- 
percent  reduction. 

Fifth,  longer  term  retirement:  Up  to  50 
percent  diversion  payment  for  acreage 
diverted  for  periods  of  from  3  to  5  years. 

Sixth,  advance  payments:  Up  to  50 
percent  at  signup  time. 

Seventh,  diverted  acres :  Control  weeds 
and  pests.  Allow  oilseed  crops  at  up  to 
one-half  regular  diversion  rates. 

Eighth,  small  farms:  Allow  retirement 
of  entire  farm  base  if  less  than  40  acres. 

ii 

After  the  present  surplus  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  had  been  reduced  to  a  “nor¬ 
mal  supply,”  price  supports  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains  would  be  set  on  the  desig¬ 
nated  grains  at  90  percent  of  the  previous 
3-year  market  average.  If  another  sur¬ 
plus  should  develop,  the  special  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  would  go 
back  into  effect  •until  the  surplus  was 
again  reduced.  All  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  on  the  designated 
grains  would  be  repealed.  There  would 
be  no  referendum  since  this  would  be  a 
voluntary  program. 


iii 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
next  5  years  to  extend  expiring  contracts 
on  farms  now  included  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program.  Under  the  bill, 
these  contracts  could  be  renewed  on  a  bid 
basis  for  an  additional  10  years.  In  1964 
some  7.4  million  acres  of  conservation 
reserve  land  are  scheduled  to  come  back 
into  production  due  to  the  expiration  of 
contracts  in  1963. 


Example  of  bill  on 

Assume: 

50  acres  wheat, 

25  bushel  yield, 

1  $1. 62  price  support  (per  bushel), 

50  acres  milo, 

40  bushel  yield, 

$1. 10  price  support  (per  bushel). 

Total  base: 

100  acres  total  base 
20  percent  diversion  required 


IV 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  specific  authority  to  take  action 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
relief  of  any  surplus  U.S.  farm  commod¬ 
ity  suffering  from  excessive  imports  from 
foreign  nations.  Present  law  limits  his 
authority  to  action  on  commodities  under 
price  support.  This  provision  would  give 
the  Secretary  a  valuable  legal  tool  to 
help  U.S.  livestock  farmers. 

a  wheat-milo  farm 


20  acres  (acreage  required  to  be  diverted) 

80  acres  (can  be  devoted  to  either  wheat  or  feed  grains 
of  milo  are  produced) 

Calculation: 

40  acres  wheat 
X25  bushel  yield 

200 
>  80 

1000 
X$l.  62 


2000 

6000 

1000 


51620.  00 


Diversion- 

10  acres  wheat 
X25  bushel  yield 

250  bushels 

X0. 50  percent  payment  in  kind  rate 


125  bushels 
X$l.  62 


250 

760 

125 


$202.  50 
$202. 50  wheat 
220. 00  milo 


$422. 60  diversion  payment 
i  Minimum  support  price  under  the  bill. 


as  farmer  chooses— assume  40  acres  of  wheat  and  40  acres 


40  acres  milo 
X40  bushel  yield 

1600 
X$l.  10 


1600 

IGOO 


$1760.  00 

$1620  wheat 
1760  milo 
$3380  gross 

-20  acres 

10  acres  milo 
X40  bushel  yield 

400  bushels 

X0. 50  percent  payment  in  kind  rate 


200  bushels 
X$l.  10 


$220.  00 


Totals:  $3380.  00  gross 

422. 50  diversion 


$3802. 60  gross  benefits 


Example  of  bill  on  a  wheat  farm- — Gross  benefits 


Assume: 

100  acres  wheat, 

25  bushel  yield, 

1  $1.62  price  support  (per  bushel). 
Calculation: 

100  acres  total  base 
X0. 20  percent  diversion  required 


20  acres  (acreage  required  to  be  diverted), 


80  acres 

X25  bushels  per  acre 


400 

160 


2000  bushels 
X$l.  62 


4000 

12000 

2000 


$3240.  00  gross 
405. 00  payment  in  kind 

$3645. 00  gross  benefits 

1  Minimum  support  price  under  the  bill. 


20  aores 

X25  bushels  per  acre  . 


100 

40 


500  bushels 

X0.  50  percent  payment  in  kind  rate 


250 
X*l.  62 


500 

1500 

250 


$405. 00  payment  in  kind 


No.  64- 


-6 


6694 
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Last  summer,  however,  administration 
leaders  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  said 
there  woud  be  no  new  wheat  legislation. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee,  in 
fact,  expressed  the  “party  line”  in  the 
following  statement  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  World  of  June  24,  1963: 

Democrats:  “Let  All  the  People  Prosper” 

The  farmers  have  made  their  choice  on  the 
wheat  referendum,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  resurrect  that  issue. 

We  will,  like  the  democratic  society  we 
are,  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  farmers. 
But  another  issue  must  be  brought  up : 
what  kind  of  program  will  the  farmers  have 
now?  (Written  for  the  Washington  World 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee.) 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  for  sound  and  sensible 
new  wheat  legislation.  We  felt  then, 
and  we  feel  now,  that  the  referendum 
choice  given  wheat  farmers  in  last  May’s 
referendum  was  an  impossible  one. 

All  through  last  summer  and  fall  the 
administration  continued  to  oppose  any 
new  legislation  whatsoever.  Then  early 
this  year  a  renewed  effort  was  made  to 
reimpose  upon  wheat  farmers  what  is 
essentially  the  program  which  they  re¬ 
jected  in  the  referendum. 

The  administration  and  the  advocates 
of  the  certificate  approach  refused  to 
consider  any  other  type  of  wheat  legis¬ 
lation,  including  that  which  was  similar 
to  the  feed  grain  program  endorsed  by 
the  administration. 

As  hearings  progressed,  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  administration  gave 
any  serious  consideration  to  a  biparti¬ 
san  effort  to  enact  a  new  wheat  bill. 
The  issue  came  to  a  showdown  in  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  where  the  major¬ 
ity  members  insisted  on  the  certificate 
plan  or  nothing. 

On  January  27,  1964,  the  Wheat  Sub¬ 
committee  approved  a  wheat  certificate 
plan  by  a  party-line  vote  of  8  to  5. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  existed  fol¬ 
lowing  incomplete  reports  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  approved  a  wheat  certificate 
plan  for  1964  and  1965.  Reports  were 
one  thing  and  facts  quite  another. 
When  the  subcommittee  acted  there  was 
not  a  bill,  but  only  a  mimeographed  sug¬ 
gested  bill  available.  The  action  in  the 
subcommittee  came  on  a  motion  that 
the  Wheat  Subcommittee  chairman  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  and  after  its  introduction 
report  it  to  the  full  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  “without  recommendation,” 
hardly  a  ringing  endorsement.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  subcommittee’s  informal  and  un¬ 
usual  action,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  on  January  28. 

That  bill,  H.R.  9780,  then  languished 
in  the  full  committee  while  the  Senate 
was  adding  similar  language  to  a  House- 
passed  cotton  bill  H.R.  6196. 

Following  that,  in  fact  as  late  as  last 
August  22,  1963,  and  perhaps  later,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  that  legis¬ 
lation  was  merely  a  matter  of  academic 
discussion,  because  no  new  legislation 
was  being  considered  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  This  has  been  the  at¬ 
titude  of  many  administration  leaders. 
Nonetheless  we  are  faced  this  week  with 
a  very  important  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  support  the  vol¬ 
untary  certificate  plan  as  it  relates  to 
wheat. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  on  the  Wheat  Subcommittee, 
of  course.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  agreement 
with  me  that  there  were  over  400  pages 
of  testimony  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee.  We  took  time  to 
go  into  the  bill  to  which  he  has  referred 
and  others.  I  should  just  like  to  clear 
the  Record.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
not  implying  that  there  was  not  ade¬ 
quate  time  given  for  all  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assump¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  had  adequate 
time.  If  I  may  address  myself  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  point  that 
while  we  were  in  fact  reaching  a  fair 
agreement  on  many,  many  of  the  basic 
-  issues,  we  were  finally  advised  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  accept  nothing  but 
a  so-called  voluntary  certificate  plan, 
and  this  is  where  we  had  a  disagree¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  that  time,  late  January, 
we  had  had  some  very  fine  discussions  in 
our  subcommittee.  I  do  not  quarrel  ac¬ 
tually  with  that,  however,  the  point  I 
make  is  that  we  never  had  any  adminis¬ 
tration  support  for  anything  except  for 
the  so-called  voluntary  certificate  plan. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  in  order  that  I  might  seek 
agreement  on  one  other  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  In  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
cedures  about  which  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  being  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  saying  that  for  one  I  also  re¬ 
gret  the  method  by  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  this  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  legislation.  However, 
under  the  parliamentary  rules  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  House,  I  know  of  no  other 
method  by  which  this  matter  can  be 
brought  forth. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  now  or  at  any 
other  time  in  the  future  to  blame  one 
party  or  one  committee  or  any  other 
group.  But  I  would  like  to  clear  up  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  or  the  fault  of  the 
wheat  subcommittee  as  far  as  I  know.  It 
is  the  fault  of  no  one.  However,  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  set  of  circumstances  which 
have  developed  under  which  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  nothing  but  either  take  this 
bill  under  these  circumstances  or  have  no 
opportunity  to  enact  wheat  legislation 
this  year. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in 
agreement  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  that  unfortu¬ 
nately  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to  amend 
this  bill,  or  even  offer  amendments.  I  am 
not  stating  my  proposed  amendments  or 
amendments  offered  by  anyone  else 
would  be  adopted.  But  at  least  we 
should  have  that  right  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  point  I  have  been  making  in 
many  meetings  during  the  Easter  recess, 
and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  shares  this  view, 
that  House  Members  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments.  The 
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bill  could  be  improved  in  a  good  many 
ways,  but  it  seems  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  version  of  the  other  body 
and  rubberstamp  their  action.  I  do  not 
feel  this  is  the  proper  legislative  proce¬ 
dure  to  follow.  However,  this  is  the 
way  it  is  put  up  to  us,  and  the  choice  has 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  other  procedure  that  could  be  used 
at  this  point  in  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill?  Under  some  other  circum¬ 
stances  would  there  be  any  way  we  could 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  action  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  of  course,  that  would 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  what  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  done.  I 
think  we  were  in  agreement  that  per¬ 
haps  a  rule  which  would  have  permitted 
amendments  would  have  been  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  from  our  standpoint.  This  was 
not  granted,  however,  therefore,  we  can¬ 
not  do  anything  about  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  offering  amendments.  We  must 
take  it  or  leave  it.  However,  if  it  is  re¬ 
jected,  something  else  might  be  done, 
but  I  am  not  guessing  what  the  vote 
might  be  on  the  matter  at  this  point 
or  what  the  Administration  would  sug¬ 
gest  if  it  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Is  not  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  caused  by  the  present  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  other  body  and  not  by  any 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 
Under  normal  circumstances  we  could  go 
to  conference  on  the  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  the  other  body  on 
the  House  bill.  But  if  that  were  the 
situation,  any  amendments  which  were 
adopted  would  have  to  go  to  conference 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  other  body 
would  not  yield  to  bringing  the  bill  up 
while  it  is  considering  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

Therefore,  are  we  not  being  asked  then 
basically  to  accept  something  that  might 
not  be  in  our  best  interest  or  at  least 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  best  interest  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  if  we  proceed  without 
the  right  to  offer  amendments? 

Is  not  that  basically  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  first  that  I  appre¬ 
ciate  his  entering  into  this  discussion. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  gentleman  from  Texas  shares  this 
view  or  not.  But  he  may  care  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes.  I  certainly  wish 
very  sincerely  that  there  were  a  method 
by  which  the  House  could  have  brought 
forth  wheat  legislation  to  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  for  that  matter,  with¬ 
out  any  other  type  legislation  being  con-  1 
nected  with  it.  But  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  other  body  seems  to  be  in  the 
position  of  realizing  that  they  would  have 
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no  other  opportunity  to  get  wheat  legis¬ 
lation  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  am  sorry  it 
is  this  way.  But  I  know  of  no  other 
method  we  could  use.  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  perspective  this  problem  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  House  has  no  one  to 
blame  over  here  with  reference  to  the 
matter.  We  could  argue  about  whether 
to  blame  someone  in  the  other  body,  but 
under  the  circumstances  this  is  the  only 
method,  as  I  understand  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedures,  that  can  be  used  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
would  agree  would  he  not,  that  the  usual 
procedure  would  be  to  go  to  conference? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes,  I  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  any  rate,  as  pointed 
out,  we  are  in  an  unfortunate  procedural 
position  as  far  as  tire  Members  of  the 
House, are  concerned.  It  is  regrettable 
we  must  take  it  or  leave  it  is  it  clearly 
does  a  disservice  to  the  American  wheat 
farmer. 

There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  existing. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  reports  as 
to  how  much  the  American  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  will  lose  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 
This  has  been  done  by  taking  th£  high¬ 
est  possible  price  under  the  pending  leg¬ 
islation  that  is  the  added  value  of  cer¬ 
tificates  and  diversion  payment,  and  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  the  farmer  if 
additional  legislation  is  not  passed.  If 
you  do  this  you  get  a  figure  of  about  50 
cents  a  bushel,  but  the  farmer  should  also 
be  told  just  what  would  happen  if  this 
plan  is  rejected.  The  American  wheat 
farmer  does  not  appreciate  threats  or 
intimidation  by  anyone,  and  I  trust  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  administration  to 
punish  the  wheat  farmer  if  the  bill  fails. 
I  am  certain  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Orville  Freeman,  could  drive  the  price 
down  to  $1.25  or  less  if  he  wanted  but 
I  trust  this  is  not  the  intent  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  I  doubt  it  is,  this  being 
1964.  We  have  an  obligation  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  honest  with  the  farmer  as  far  as 
the  facts  are  concerned.  The  cards 
should  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  he 
should  make  the  choice  on  this  basis 
rather  than  if  the  bill  is  defeated  it  is 
going  to  cost  "X  County”  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  if  you  want  to 
take  the  lowest  price  and  the  highest 
price,  if  the  bill  does  pass  you  can  get  to 
50  cents  a  bushel.  If  this  bill  is  rejected 
I  do  not  know  what  the  administration 
would  do.  Last  year  there  was  talk1  by 
leaders  in  the  administration  that  the 
farmers  had  made  their  bed,  and  now 
should  lie  in  it,  but  now  the  administra¬ 
tion  asks  us  to  approve  a  wheat  bill  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  farmers  rejected  on  May 
21,  1963. 

Let' me  recall  this  to  the  Members:  We 
passed  a  cotton  bill  in  the  House  late  last 
year.  It  went  over  to  the  other  body  and 
they  tacked  on  the  wheat  bill.  The 
wheat  bill  is  before  us  now  without  the 
opportunity  to  amend,  and  without  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  measure. 

What  does  the  bill  actually  do?  I 
have  had  meetings  in  my  district,  as  has 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  as 


well  as  other  Members,  in  an .  effort  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  farmers 
completely  understand  the  bill.  Follow¬ 
ing  our  discussions  many  farmers  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  for  or  against  the 
bill. 

First  of  all,  it  is  called  a  voluntary 
program.  If  it  is  a  voluntary  program, 
and  those  opposed  to  the  certificate  plan 
have  no  right  to  protest,  if  it  is  a  truly 
voluntary  plan,  participation  is  not  re¬ 
quired.,  Last  year  the  bill  had  statu¬ 
tory  compulsion.  A  farmer  was  required 
to  participate.  This  year  the  bill  has 
provisions  which  amount  to  economic 
compulsion.  The  farmer  will  only  get 
feed  price  for  his  wheat  if  he  is  not  par¬ 
ticipating.  This  statement  was  made  by 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  before  our 
committee,  and  has  not  been  denied.  I 
might  point  out  there  are  those  farmers, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Wheat  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers’ 
Union,  or  any  other  farm  group,  who  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  the  program 
for  many  reasons.  They  do  not  feel  they 
should  be  required  to  participate  if  they 
do  not  want  to,  and  they  should  not  be 
punished  if  they  do  not  participate.  The 
program  should  benefit  compilers,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  see  no  reason  to  punish 
those  who  do  not  participate  just  because 
they  do  not. 

The  bill  provides  a  45-45-10  formula. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  $2  wheat  bill. 
I  have  had  many,  many  letters  saying 
“Support  the  $2  wheat  bill.”  I  do  not 
find  any  $2  wheat  bill  pending  in  the 
Congress.  It  provides  $2  on  45  percent 
of  the  farmers  production.  You  receive 
the  price  support  of  $1.30  plus  a  certifi¬ 
cate  worth  about  70  cents  a  bushel.  This 
is  for  45  percent  of  his  production. 

On  another  45  percent  of  the  normal 
production,  the  farmer  receives  an  ex¬ 
port  certificate  worth  25  cents  a  bushel 
plus  $1.30,  or  about  $1.55.  On  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  normal  yield  he  receives  $1.30, 
which  is  the  support  price.  This  makes 
blend  price  of  $1.73,  or  about  72  or  73 
percent  of  parity,  which  I  might  add  is 
the  lowest  in  over  a  decade.  These 
things  should  be  explained  to  the  farmer. 

There  is  a  diversion  payment  provi¬ 
sion  in  this  bill.  It  is  20  percent  of  the 
man’s  normal  production  at  times  the 
support  price.  So  your  diversion  is  be¬ 
tween  $5  and  $8  per  acre,  which  is  not 
much  for  some  of  the  very  fine  wheat 
land  which  must  be  retired  from  produc¬ 
tion.  This  has  not  been  fully  explained 
to  the  farmer. 

He  has  been  told  this  will  mean  a  $400 
million  loss  if  the  bill  is  not  passed.  This 
is  partially  based  on  what  the  Secretary 
will  do  if  the  bill  is  rejected.  I  do  not 
believe  the  present  Secretary  or  any 
other  Secretary  would  or  should  inten¬ 
tionally  drive  the  market  price  down. 
If  the  free  market  were  permitted  to  op¬ 
erate,  I  doubt  that  there  would  be  much 
of  a  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  having  taken 
this  time,  and  also  to  compliment  him 
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for  his  continued  effective  and  dedicated 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  American 
agriculture.  Frankly,  what  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  we  find  ourselves  in  here  today 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  take  time  in  this  manner  in 
order  that  we  might  be  able  to  talk  about 
a  bill  that  is  not  going  to  be  considered 
for  a  couple  of  days,  all  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  enough  time 
allocated  to  it  and  we  will  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  ourselves  at  that 
time. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  history  of  farm 
legislation  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  We  were  here  last  year 
for  12  months.  Many  of  us  expressed 
concern  at  that  time  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  problem  at  that 
time.  But  what  happened?  Absolutely 
nothing.  The  fact  is  that  the  emergency 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned  op  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  last  year,  not  now.  It  ought 
to  have  been  done  before  the  winter 
wheat  was  seeded,  not  now,  at  the  very 
last  moment  before  the  spring  wheat  is 
going  to  be  seeded.  Most  of  the  wheat 
is  in  the  ground  actually  on  a  national 
basis. 

Let  me  get  to  the  point  the  gentleman 
was  just  discussing,  a  matter  that  is  so 
important  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  value 
of  the  certificates  that  the  gentleman 
has  outlined.  I  for  one  am  not  quite 
ready  or  prepared  to  ask  the  American 
farmer  to  raise  wheat  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  Russia  and  its  satellites  included, 
at  a  price  that  is  cheaper  than  we  raise 
it  for  our  own  domestic  use.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  bill  does.  In  addition,  if 
the  American  wheat  farmer  makes  any 
profit  at  all  on  the  wheat  that  he  raises 
for  the  American  consumer  he  is  going 
to  have  to  share  that  profit  with  the 
foreign  consumer. 

In  addition,  up  until  this  point  we  have 
had  an  export  subsidy  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  sell  wheat  to  foreign 
countries.  What  are  we  doing  now?  We 
are  shifting  that  subsidy  right  to  the 
farmer  himself,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  the  American  farmer  carry  the  full 
burden  of  that  subsidy,  even  though  it 
may  be  of  national  concern  that  we  do 
supply  volumes  of  wheat  to  countries  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances. 

Yes;  it  is  the  American  farmer  who 
will  be  taking  a  substantial  step  back¬ 
wards  economically.  Now  with  items  as 
important  as  that,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
we  at  least  ought  to  have  time  enough 
to  talk  about  it.  Thirty  minutes  on  a 
side,  if  you  will — what  a  pathetic  situa¬ 
tion.  Remembering  too,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  parity  ratio 
right  now  is  comparable  to  1939.  Last 
December,  it  was  comparable  to  1933. 
And  we  are  about  to  enact  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  set  it  back  even  further  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  going  to  bring  it  back  to 
73  or  74  percent  of  parity.  We  will  have 
not  even  have  time  to  talk  about  this, 
or  the  many  other  items  that  are  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  related  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  which  should  be  given  some  con¬ 
sideration  by  amendment. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  my  dis¬ 
trict.  Oh,  the  concern  there  is  amongst 
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farm  people  about  imports  for  instance. 
Is  that  going  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this?  No — we  do  not  have 
the  time  nor  will  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  an  amendment.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  saying  yes  or  no  to  this 
proposition.  It  is  kind  of  unique,  you 
know,  that  this  whole  combination  fits 
the  pattern  that  we  heard  coming  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  fanners  were  told  that  you 
either  vote  for  this  or  else.  At  that 
time  he  was  directing  the  wheat  grower 
in  a  referendum  and  telling  them  how  to 
vote.  Now  we  have  the  same  thing  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress,  and  the  fact  is  he  is 
telling  the  Congress  how  we  ought  to 
vote. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  have  a 
little  better  opportunity  to  direct  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  American  farmer  than 
this.  So  I  repeat,  it  is  a  pretty  sad 
parliamentary  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  knows  of  any  way — 
because  I  am  not  entirely  without  sym¬ 
pathy  towards  the  gentleman’s  stand 
with  regard  to  this  method  being  used — 
but  does  the  gentleman  have  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  could  be  followed  under  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  the  House  so  that 
we  can  deal  with  this? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  the  method  we  might  use.  At  this 
point  the  fact  is  that  I  and  any  number 
of  Members  of  this  House  have  suggest¬ 
ed  other  methods  long  ago.  We  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  early  last  summer,  and 
I  recommended  at  that  time,  that  prompt 
consideration  be  given  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  made,  and  it  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  then.  In  addition  to  that, 
even  within  the  last  several  weeks,  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  been  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  So  that  we  would 
not  have  gotten  into  this  kind  of  par¬ 
liamentary  situation,  we,  as  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  majority  here 
are  going  to  have  to  accept  that  respon¬ 
sibility  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

To  come  along  at  this  late  stage  and 
say,  Oh,  there  is  nothing  else  that  we 
can  do  about  it  now — is  no  excuse.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  trying  to  find  some 
easy,  way  out  of  a  predicament  that  we 
have  created  by  not  having  recognized 
the  problem  earlier.  I  should  like  to 
their  juice.  Those  are  the  words  we  were 
plenty  of  us  who  pointed  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  be  coming  along  in 
wheat  production  after  the  referendum 
last  year.  But,  you  know,  at  that  time, 
we  heard  nothing  but,  let  them  stew  in 
their  juice.  Those  are  the  words  we  were 
given  them.  Now  all  at  once  they  begin 
to  recognize  what  a  need  there  is,  and 
you  better  vote  “yes”  or  dire  things  are 
going  to  happen.  This  idea  must  have 
all  generated  sometime  between  now  and 
last  summer  after  they  saw  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  in  the  making. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 


fact  that  as  early  as  last  July,  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  was  in  the  process  of  hav¬ 
ing  hearings,  and  if  I  understand  the 
situation  correctly,  we  here  in  the  House 
as  well  as  in  the  other  body  are  those 
who  really  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  kind  of  legislation  that  our 
farmers  will  have  to  live  with. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  have  been  hearings,  periodically, 
from  July  on  into  the  fall  and  winter, 
in  December,  and  as  late  as  January  of 
this  year.  At  those  hearings  anyone  who 
wished  had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Every  organization  and  every  individual, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  wished  to  be  heard, 
was  heard. 

Interest  was  quite  difficult  to  kindle 
or  to  create  last  summer  on  the  part  of 
all  areas. 

The  situation  which  the  gentleman  re¬ 
lated  is  quite  true,  but,  so  far  as  delaying 
it  at  the  doorstep  of  some  administra¬ 
tively  appointed  official,  I  point  out  that 
he  and  I  should  share  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  responsibility  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  get  legislation  brought 
forward  early  enough  so  that  a  different 
kind  of  legislative  procedure  could  be 
followed. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  hearings  were  held.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  appeared  as  a  witness 
during  the  hearings.  One  surprising 
thing  about  those  hearings,  which  I  re¬ 
member  quite  well,  since  I  was  there, 
was  that  it  was  said  there  was  no  need 
for  legislation.  During  the  questioning, 
I  was  asked  as  to  how  many  letters  I 
had  received  and  how  much  concern 
there  was.  I  was  told,  when  I  appeared 
before  the  committee,  by  members  of 
the  committee,  that  there  was  no  need 
for  legislation,  that  the  farmers  were  not 
interested,  that  there  was  no  problem; 
so,  actually,  I  was  making  a  fuss  just  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  fuss.  That  was  the 
experience  I  had  at  that  time. 

There  was  not  a  word  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  by  way  of  recommendation,  or  big 
plea  for  wheat  legislation  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  then.  If  there  was,  I  did  not  hear 
it. 

Now  we  have  moved  along,  and  let 
us  suppose  that  we  were  not  able  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  kind  of  agreement.  The 
least  we  can  do,  at  that  point,  is  follow 
the  normal  legislative  procedure  of  the 
House,  by  setting  up  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  the  other  body  and 
there  is  no  conference  committee?  We 
do  not  see  this  very  often.  But  that  is 
what  we  are  to  do  now.  Why?  I  wish 
somebody  would  answer  that  question 
for  me. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  wish  to  point  out 
two  things  to  the  gentleman.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  those  members  of  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  who  asked  him 
questions  in  regard  to  how  many  letters 
he  had  received  and  the  feeling  of  need? 
I  do  not  mean  to  turn  this  into  a  partisan 
discussion,  but  does  the  gentleman  recall 
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that  they  were  members  of  his  own  party 
who  were  asking  him  those  questions? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  have  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Of  course,  I  attended 
those  same  meetings  the  gentleman  at¬ 
tended.  There  is  no  point  in  disagree¬ 
ing  about  them  here,  but  as  I  remember 
it,  that  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
about  a  colleague  who  is  not  present  at 
this  time,  but  I  suggest  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  go  back  to  look  up  the  hearings 
and  look  at  the  record  of  what  was  said 
to  see  who  asked  me  about  the  letters. 
The  gentleman  will  find  it  was  a  member 
of  the  gentleman’s  party. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas  for  taking  this  time 
to  discuss  the  situation  we  shall  not  have 
the  privilege  of  discussing  when  the  bill 
comes  before  the  House.  It  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  those  of  us  who 
normally  like  to  vote  for  a  rule,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  discussion  of  a  measure 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  are  being  asked 
to  vote  for  a  rule  to  decide  the  question 
in  toto  as  to  what  the  law  will  become. 
I  oppose  this  type  of  rule.  I  believe  it 
is  good  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Members  of  the  House,  and  perhaps  for 
the  other  body,  after  they  pass  a  bill,  to 
hear  some  of  these  discussions  prior  to 
a  vote  on  the  rule.  With  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  permission,  I  should  like  to  enu¬ 
merate  some  seven  points  about  the  cot¬ 
ton-wheat  bill. 

(Mr.  BEERMANN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  seven-point  state¬ 
ment  on  the  cotton- wheat  bill.) 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
are  some  features  of  the  cotton- wheat 
bill  which  are  important  to  Nebraska 
farmers: 

First.  The  bill’s  income  possibility  may 
be  22  to  25  cents  per  bushel  below  that 
for  1963.  The  1963  price  support  level 
was  $1.82  with  a  direct  payment  of  18 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  program  for  1964,  under  the  bill 
before  Congress,  would  provide  price  sup¬ 
port  at  $1.30  per  bushel.  Certificates 
worth  70  cents  per  bushel  would  be  is¬ 
sued  to  cooperating  farmers  for  45  per¬ 
cent  of  normal  production.  Certificates 
worth  25  cents  per  bushel  would  be  is¬ 
sued  for  45  percent  of  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  The  balance  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  allotment  would  be  eligible  for  price 
support  loan  at  $1.30  per  bushel.  This 
works  out  to  a  blend  price  of  around  $1.72 
per  bushel,  from  72  to  73  percent  of 
parity. 

Second.  The  bill  will  aggravate  the 
problem  of  livestock  producers  because 
this  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
dump  cheap  wheat  into  competition  with 
corn  and  feed  grain  in  an  effort  to  force 
“voluntary”  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  history  of  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  in  1961-62  has  taught  us  that  the 
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Secretary  will  use  this  dumping  au¬ 
thority. 

Third.  The  cotton  section  of  the  bill 
provides  for  an  additional  price  of  4y2 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton  farmers  re¬ 
tiring  one-third  of  their  present  allot¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  restriction  that  would 
keep  this  cotton  farmer  from  planting 
this  acreage  to  feed  grains,  soybeans,  or 
wheat. 

Fourth.  For  1964,  excess  wheat  could 
not  be  stored  under  bond  and  marketed 
in  a  future  year  of  crop  failure. 

Fifth.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  resale  price  would  be  105  per¬ 
cent  of  the  effective  price  support — $1.30 
per  bushel — plus  carrying  charges,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  a  ceiling 
of  $1.36  or  $1.37  per  bushel  on  the  market 
price.  This  feature  tends  to  make  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  mandatory, 
rather  than  voluntary.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  raise  the  release  price 
of  CCC  grain. 

Sixth.  Even  though,  under  the  bill,  the 
farmers,  income  would  go  down,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  processor  will  pay 
more  for  wheat  in  1964  and  1965  than  in 
1963.  In  1963  the  price  support  was 
$1.82.  The  prices  received  by  farmers 
averaged  about  $1.87.  The  miller,  there¬ 
fore,  paid  $1.82  to  $1.87  for  wheat.  The 
farmer  got  a  direct  payment  of  18  cents 
per  bushel. 

During  the  next  2  years  the  miller  will 
buy  wheat  for  $1.30  or  thereabouts.  He 
will  also  have  to  pay  70  cents  per  bushel 
for  processing  certificates.  This  brings 
the  miller’s  cost  to  $2  per  bushel  or 
more  as  compared  to  $1.82  to  $1.87  in 
1963. 

Seventh.  If  the  wheat  legislation  be¬ 
fore  Congress  is  not  approved,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  proclaim  the  necessity  for  market¬ 
ing  quotas  on  the  1965  crop  and  call  for 
a  referendum.  The  present  law  requires 
that  the  quota  must  be  proclaimed  by 
April  15. 

I  should  like  to  mention,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  discussion,  the  second 
point. 

The  bill  will  aggravate  the  problem 
of  livestock  producers  because  this  bill 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  dump  cheap 
wheat  into  competition  with  corn  and 
feed  grain  in  an  effort  to  force  “volun¬ 
tary”  compliance  with  the  program. 

The  history  of  the  feed  grain  program 
in  1961-62  has  taught  us  that  the  Secretary 
will  use  this  dumping  authority. 

I  would  like  also  to  quote  this  part  in 
the  Record,  since  it  has  not  been  brought 
up  on  the  floor  and  few  in  the  country 
know  about  it.  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  it  before.  Three  years  ago  at  this 
time  we  had  an  Easter  recess.  I  went 
home  to  Nebraska  during  that  week  and 
visited  with  farmers  and  people  who  buy 
the  grain  and  sell  it  to  others.  This  is 
the  extra  grain  that  we  do  not  use  on 
the  farm.  We  sell  it  between  the  middle 
of  August  and  harvest  time  after  our 
crop  is  assured  for  the  year.  This  grain 
is  distributed  around  the  country. 

My  discussion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  starts  on  page  144  of  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  6400,  April  24  and  25, 
1961,  serial  E,  part  1,  and  I  shall  put 
this  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Mr.  Beermann.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  price  of  corn  2  years  ago.  I  wonder 
how  much  corn  was  released  this  year  during 
the  same  period  as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
My  figures  of  a  year  ago  and  this  year  are 
different  thn  your  figures  from  a  year  ago  to 
this  year,  and  2  years  ago. 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  are  correct.  They 
are  different. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Would  you  furnish  for  the 
record  the  amount  of  corn  released  this  year 
during  this  period  of  the  last  week  of  March 
and  the  first  2  weeks  of  April  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  domestic 
com  sale 

[Millions  of  bushels] 

Total 


Period  week  ending —  sales 

Mar.  25,  1960 _ 2.  6 

Apr.  1,  1960 _ 2.  0 

Apr.  8,  1960 _  1.9 

Mar.  31,  1961 _ 8.  1 

Apr.  7,  1961 _ 9.4 

Apr.  14,  1961 _ 8.  9 


Mr.  Beermann.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  add  figures  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  so 
that  we  can  get  the  true  picture. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this 
family-sized  farm  question  a  little  bit.  In 
your  description  of  the  family-sized  farm, 
you  say  that  the  farmer  has  to  operate  the 
farm  with  one  family. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  amended  that  a  little 
bit  today  with  the  addition  of  hired  help.  I 
think  that  is  a  more  realistic  definition. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  this 
question,  because  it  had  been  asked  before, 
but  when  you  come  up  with  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  compensatory  payments  then  I  must 
get  into  that. 

It  so  happens  that  we  farm,  and  before  the 
six  brothers  bought  them  out  there  were 
three  sisters  in  it  and  six  brothers.  It  is  a 
family  operation.  What  size  would  that  be? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
sized  family  farm. 

Mr.  Beermann.  It  is  a  good-sized  family, 
too.  It  is  a  good  family.  And  you  are 
welcome  to  visit  us  in  Nebraska. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my 
share  consists  of  280  acres.  It  contains  corn, 
alfalfa,  a  little  small  grain,  and  feeding  cat¬ 
tle.  Would  you  say  that  280  acres  times  6 
is  a  family  sized  farm? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  specific. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  appreciate  that.  I  want 
to  hear  you  say  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Why?  Because  it  is 
difficult? 

Mr.  Beermann.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think  you  have 
almost  answered  your  own  question  in  saying 
that  you  and  your  five  brothers  farm  280 
acres  times  6.  And  you  do  so  efficiently  and 
effectively  and  are  willing  to  educate  me  in 
connection  with  it.  I  would  assume  that  as 
a  family  farm  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Beermann.  I  appreciate  that.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

When  you  set  up  livestock  committees,  for 
calves,  Stockers  and  feeders,  and  heifers  and 
steers  and  hogs  and  sheep  around  the  coun¬ 
try  are  you  going  to  select  these  committees 
from  the  areas  that  have  livestock  develop¬ 
ment,  or  are  you  going  to  select  them  from 
all  over  the  country? 

Secretary  Freeman.  At  the  moment,  as  I 
think  I  said  earlier,  the  likelihood  of  there 
being  any  committees  for  the  items  you  have 
mentioned  is  very  minimal.  There  has  been 
expressed  to  me  no  desire  for  such  in  those 
areas.  And  as  such  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
mittees. 
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Mr.  Beermann.  I  like  the  way  you  answer 
questions  for  me.  As  to  the  release  of  feed 
grains  and  lowering  prices,  people  who  raise 
corn  for  sale  harvested  last  year  in  October 
of  1960  and  it  ran  until  October  of  1961, 
which  would  be  a  normal  12-months  market¬ 
ing  year  and  they  have  felt  somewhat,  shall 
we  say,  apprehensive  because  in  March  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  feed  grains  bill  and  in  April, 
when  these  people  were  normally  marketing 
some  of  this  corn,  their  prices  in  Nebraska 
are  12,  13,  14,  or  15  cents  lower  in  April  than 
they  were  in  March.  This  is  Government  in¬ 
tervention  to  the  highest  degree,  even 
though  you  have  to  remove  some  corn,  and 
I  think  that  you  could  have  sold  No.  3  corn 
without  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  reason 
for  passing  the  bill  to  do  that.  And  when 
this  corn  is  released  we  will  have  more  corn 
on  the  market  than  can  be  properly  used. 
What  is  the  corngrower  going  to  do  in  that 
condition? 

In  2  or  3  months’  time  or  6  months,  he  can 
have  a  bred  sow  or  several  of  them  or  he  can 
buy  some  sows  and  a  boar,  and  thereby  he 
can  prepare  the  way  to  feed  up  this  corn.  If 
there  is  too  much  free  corn  available  he  can 
do  that.  Next  year  we  will  have  many  people 
getting  into  the  hog  business  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  will  say,  “Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  in  trouble. 
We  want  you  to  help  us  out  in  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness.” 

So  here  I  forecast  that  as  of  this  time  the 
Secretary’s  action  is  going  to  force  people  to 
come  to  him  next  year  for  help  in  the  hog 
situation,  also,  for  calves  and  the  like. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  this  and  to  pay  $2.30 
for  soybeans  that  you  may  have  to  buy  next 
year.  I  see  the  thought  behind  it. 

It  was  rather  difficult  for  me  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  come  here,  but  enough  people 
voted  for  me  to  come  here. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  could  not  get  enough 
to  vote  for  me.  You  are  more  fortunate  than 
I  was. 

Mr.  Beerman.  I  never  ran  for  an  office 
before.  I  appreciate  being  elected  the  first 
time.  The  voters  in  the  Third  District,  the 
farmers,  the  laborers,  and  the  businessmen 
want  to  get  the  Government  off  their  backs — 
that  was  their  cry.  Will  this  bill,  H.R.  6400, 
help  get  the  Government  off  of  their  backs? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Beermann.  You  do  good — I  hope  that 
you  come  out  some  time.  [Laughter.] 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  who  have 
never  been  in  Government  programs,  and  I 
understand  that  there  are  others  like  them — 
about  70  percent  of  the  people  who  grow  and 
feed  the  commodities  on  their  own  farms — 
so  that,  in  effect,  we  are  writing  laws  for  30 
percent  of  the  people,  are  we  not?  That  is 
what  it  represents? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  Beermann.  Did  you  not  hear  about 
this  one? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  that. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  discussion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  if  he  did  not  quit 
dumping  feed  grains  on  the  market,  as 
he  was  doing  at  that  time — he  would 
cause  problems  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Congress  had  passed  the  original  feed 
grain  bill  of  1961  in  March;  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  6400  were  for  an  extension  of 
that  program.  Of  course,  most  of  us 
knew  what  the  Secretary  was  doing.  He 
was  forcing  a  feed  grain  signup  before 
the  deadline.  But  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  USDA  dumping  figures.  So  I  re¬ 
quested  the  figures  from  March  25,  1960, 
through  the  week  of  April  8,  1960,  and 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1961. 

You  will  note  from  the  preceding  table 
that  sales  in  the  3  weeks  of  1961  were 
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8.1  million  bushels  up  to  9.4  million,  or 
4  or  5  times  more  than  sales  in  1960. 

Prom  this  background  it  is  not  logical 
to  assume  that  the  Secretary  will  dump 
wheat  just  like  he  did  feed  grains?  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  price 
of  wheat  is  not  lower  is  because  the  Sec¬ 
retary  could  not  sell  wheat  for  less  than 
105  percent  of  $1.82,  a  figure  much 
higher  than  105  percent  of  $1.30  in  this 
bill.  Our  request  for  115  percent  release 
price  of  the  loan  rate  was  rejected.  So 
I  would  almost  feel  that  this  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  lower  farm  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  read  the  CCC 
corn  sales  table  which  the  Secretary  fur¬ 
nished,  there  is  ample  proof  that  dump¬ 
ing  contributed  to  lower  feed  grain  prices 
and  the  livestock  problem.  In  addition 
there  is  also  ample  justification  for  be¬ 
lieving  the  USDA  might  dump  wheat  on 
the  market  to  force  a  lower  price,  with 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  and 
would  only  hope  that  we  had  had  an  open 
rule  and  very  thorough  debate  and  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  so  that 
these  things  could  have  been  properly 
explored  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  sort  of  situation  as  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  prior  to  1964. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
asking  for  this  time  so  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  very 
important  bill  that  is  soon  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  listening  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  did  pass  a  cotton  bill 
here  and  it  went  to  the  other  body.  It 
was  amended  in  the  other  body.  They 
could  have  taken  this  cotton  bill  and  it 
could  have  been  law  now.  But  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  other  body  did  not  receive  the 
attention  of  cotton  alone.  We  have  now 
had  the  wheat  bill  tacked  onto  it.  It  has 
now  come  back  over  here.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  could  have  sent  this  matter 
to  conference  and  we  could  have  had  an 
opportunity  in  conference  to  have  done 
something  about  this  wheat  situation 
which  is  so  much  against  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  I  think 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
generally. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  as  the  new  chairman 
of  our  Wheat  Subcommittee  is  highly 
respected  by  every  member  of  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  and  by  other  Members  of 
the  House.  Certainly,  he  has  worked 
diligently  on  this  prolem. 

However,  I  believe  in  fairness  to  him 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee,  I  should  point  out  that 
this  very  same  bill  was  in  our  commit¬ 
tee  under  discussion  and  came  out  with¬ 
out  any  recommendation  for  passage. 
This  was  unique  in  itself.  It  came  before 
our  full  committee  and  rested  there.  We 


thought  perhaps  it  would  lie  there  for  the 
rest  of  this  session.  But  lo  and  behold 
when  the  other  body  tacked  this  bill  that 
was  resting  very  quietly  in  our  committee 
onto  the  cotton  bill  and  it  came  back 
and  in  one  morning’s  discussion  came  out 
with  the  recommendation  for  passage, 
certainly  here  is  a  case  wherein  this 
liberalized  Rules  Committee  could  have 
permitted  the  House  to  work  its  will  on 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  remember  the  de¬ 
bate  that  was  held  at  the  time  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  Rules  Committee  was  to  take 
place. 

The  reason  that  was  given  for  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  to  permit  the  Members  of  this 
House  “to  work  its  will,”  and  I  say  this 
in  quotes. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  same  lib¬ 
eralized  Rules  Committee  failed  on  this 
occasion  to  live  up  to  its  prediction  and 
promise  to  permit  the  House  to  work  its 
will. 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  had  per¬ 
mitted  this  bill  to  go  to  conference,  per¬ 
haps  this  bill  could  have  been  worked  on 
by  Members  who  are  interested  in  it,  and 
we  could  have  come  forward  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
wheat  farmers  as  well  as  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  this 
country. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  volun¬ 
tary  features  of  this  bill.  Coming  from 
Ohio  and  from  a  section  where  we  have 
a  lot  of  small  farmers,  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  voluntary  about  this 
program.  If  you  call  “voluntary”  ac¬ 
cepting  $1.30  for  your  wheat  if  you  do 
not  go  into  this  program,  it  is  voluntary. 
But  I  do  not  call  that  voluntary  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  stress  this  point,  because  in  Ohio  and 
in  the  congressional  district  which  it  is 
my  honor  to  represent  we  voted  9  to  1 
against  Federal-type  programs  last  May. 
Only  22  percent  of  our  farmers  through¬ 
out  Ohio  voted  for  it.  We  cast  more  neg¬ 
ative  votes  on  this  proposal  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  That  action 
spoke  very  loud  and  clear  at  that  time 
that  they  did  not  want  any  part  of  the 
certificate  plan.  Certainly,  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Ohio  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  it,  because  the  people  have  spoken 
out  against  it,  and  very  decisively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  improper  for 
this  administration  to  urge  the  passage 
of  this  type  legislation  after  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  turned  it  down,  without  giving 
this  House  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  and  to  amend  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill  in  order  that  we  may  come  forth 
with  a  proper  plan  for  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  who  need  some  type  legislation. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

msirks  ) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  extending  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  bringing  this 
important  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  want,  also,  to  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pur¬ 
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cell],  that  I  certainly  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  upon  the  work  that  he  has 
done  in  conducting  the  hearings  on 
wheat  legislation.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  the  feed  grain 
bill  and  the  application  of  some  of  the 
techniques  of  the  administration  which 
have  been  used  in  that  case  as  they  would 
apply  in  the  wheat  legislation  which  will 
presently  be  before  us. 

Many  of  us  introduced  feed  grain  bills 
away  back  in  1958,  and  we  were,  pleased 
when  the  first  feed  grain  bill  came  to  the 
committee.  But  we  were  shocked  when 
we  saw  in  it  provisions  which  permitted 
the  Secretary  to  dump  the  surplus  at  be¬ 
low  support  prices.  We  were  further 
shocked  to  see  that  parity  was  set  not  at 
80,  90,  or  100,  but  at  74  percent  as  parity 
which  certainly  is  below  a  living  wage. 
Further  provisions  of  the  bill  permitted 
dumping  of  CCC  stocks  at  below  sup¬ 
port  price. 

With  that  provision  for  dumping,  you 
could  not  get  much  more  than  74  cents 
unless  the  Secretary  was  more  liberal  in 
his  administration  of  authority. 

The  circumstances  that  I  cite  were 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Farmer’s  Union 
Herald  publication,  in  a  story  titled 
“Chickens  Come  Home  To  Roost.”  We 
find  that  cheap  feed  has  been  a  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  to  the  livestock  increase  and 
the  breaking  of  the  livestock  market,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  imports. 

Now,  in  this  wheat  bill  you  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  set  of  circumstances  where 
the  release  price  is  105  percent  of  the 
loan  level  of  $1.30.  Please  remember 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  think  that  is  right,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  may  correct  me.  This  means 
again  if  they  sold  at  105  percent  of  the 
loan  level  of  $1.30,  the  Secretary  can 
hold  down  the  wheat  price  if  he  wishes, 
and  judging  from  past  performance  in 
the  feed  grain  program,  that  is  what  he 
could  be  expected  to  do.  The  Secretary 
arbitrarily  set  a  handling  charge  in  the 
feed  grain  program  of  not  20  cents,  where 
it  normally  should  be,  but  at  9  cents  a 
bushel,  and  whether  it  be  a  cooperative 
elevator,  an  independent  elevator,  or 
warehouseman,  they  cannot  compete 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  those  terms.  The  result  is  that 
the  Government  controls  the  grain  trade. 

Again,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Farmer’s 
Union  Herald  by  Mr.  Thatcher  Factor, 
he  says  either  the  Government  must  get 
out  of  the  business  or  the  farmer  must 
get  out.  I  think  the  farmer  should  be 
permitted  to  have  his  own  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  his  own  property. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
in  this  very  serious  position  here  in  the 
House.  I  operate  a  farm,  and  one  of 
the  things  I  regret  is  the  fact  those  of 
us  who  are  farmers  seem  to  have  no 
voice  in  the  things  we  know  best.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  under  the 
rules  under  which  we  are  operating,  in 
case  we  are  the  minority  here  in  the 
House  by  a  3-to-2  ratio,  and  over 
in  the  Senate  2  to  1.  Normally  we 
would  have  a  conference  on  a  bill  such 
as  this  one.  Under  the  rule  granted, 
there  is  not  much  of  a  chance  that  our 
conferees  will  change  this  bill.  We  will 
have  to  vote  it  up  or  down  as  it  is  and  in 
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effect  we  are  now  asked  to  repeat  the 
mistake  in  the  feed  grain  bill. 

I  would  like  further  to  say  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  we  only  have  30  minutes 
to  talk  about  this  particular  measure 
and  to  emphasize  and  correct  the  things 
that  are  bad  in  it.  We  cannot  even  have 
time  to  talk  about  that.  We  cannot 
amend  the  bill  for  instance  to  provide 
for  a  release  price  of  115  percent  of  the 
loan  support  date  as  I  have  recom¬ 
mended.  We  have  to  take  it  or  leave 
it. 

This  morning  I  had  a  delegation  of 
farmers  call  on  me  and  they  said  “We 
know  this  bill  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  get.”  Is  that 
not  a  regrettable  situation  when  I  rep¬ 
resent  farmers  in  a  district  and  cannot 
represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  represent? 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  we  should  have 
a  situation  like  this  crammed  down  our 
throats,  not  only  ours,  but  the  farmers 
we  represent  all  over  the  country. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  taking  the  time  today  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
who  have  participated  and  would  point 
out  there  are  some  marked  differences 
between  the  bill  we  considered  in  the 
House  subcommittee,  the  bill  finally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  full  House  committee  on 
March  11,  and  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  I  refer  only  to  the  wheat 
portion  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill. 

There  are  many  things  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  to  my  satisfaction: 
Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  as  one  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
create  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  up  to 
1  million  acres  in  1965,  and  subsequent 
years.  I  do  not  yet  know  where  these 
acres  are  coming  from,  or  where  they,  go, 
but  before  the  Secretary  can  give  acres 
to  somebody  he  must  take  them  from 
someone.  In  Kansas  we  like  to  feel  we 
will  keep  the  acres  we  now  have.  With 
about  20  percent  of  the  allotted  acres 
now  in  Kansas  and  the  greatest  produc¬ 
ing  State,  we  are  not  anxious  to  lose  more 
of  our  allotted  acres  to  any  other  area. 

This  is  a  very  important  provision  of 
the  bill.  What  happens  to  this  million 
acres?  I  have  never  been  told  to  my 
satisfaction.  When  this  bill  was  before 
the  committee  on  March  11  it  was  not 
even  read.  We  voted  on  a  mimeographed 
bill  in  the  subcommittee  on  January  27 
and  on  the  Senate-passed  bill,  were  not 
even  permitted  to  have  it  read. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  American  farmer 
when  he  must  come  to  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  have  only  60  minutes.  It  is  a 
sad  day  when  we  must  take  time  after  the 
regular  business  to  talk  about  a  very  im¬ 
portant  bill,  or  have  no  time  at  all.  Not 
only  the  farmers  are  affected  by  this  leg¬ 
islation  but  other  millions  of  people  who 
are  affected  directly  or  indirectly. 

To  avoid  the  stigma  of  the  70-cent  and 
25-cent  certificates  the  Senate  bill  says 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Why  have  we 
not  had  testimony  on  these  matters? 
Why  have  we  not  had  answers  from 
Secretary  Freeman?  We  are  asked  to 


vote  on  essentially  the  same  thing 
farmers  voted  on  last  May  21  and  re¬ 
jected.  Either  way  the  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  could  affect  the  economy  of  Kansas 
and  every  other  wheat-producing  State 
in  America.  Why?  Because  Secretary 
Freeman  says  if  this  bill  is  not  passed 
wheat  will  be  $1.25.  Last  year  he  stated 
wheat  would  be  $1  a  bushel  and  he  could 
make  it  80  or  90  cents  if  he  wishes.  Is 
this  tire  kind  of  action  we  must  expect 
from  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  any  Sec- 
re  tary  of  Agriculture?  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  we  should  know  now  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer  and 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it.  I  read 
today  where  the  press  referred  to  this  bill 
as  a  relief  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  travesty. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  my  colleague  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  diligence  in  protecting  the 
interest  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country.  I  represent  the  eastern  part 
of  Colorado,  which  has  a  large  wheat¬ 
growing  area  and  has  conditions  which 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  gentleman’s 
district  of  western  Kansas.  - 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  he  feels  the  general  sentiment  is 
among  the  wheat  growers?  I  know  he 
was  home  last  week  and  was  making 
every  effort  to  find  out  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  is.  Am  i  correct  in  saying  there  is  a 
divided  opinion  among  the  wheat  growers 
as  to  what  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  it  analyzed  correctly. 
There  seems  to  be  a  divided  opinion. 
Many  asked  how  I  was  going  to  vote,  as 
there  are  still  sharp  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Farmers  are  asking  questions  such 
as,  “Why  vote  for  a  wheat  bill,  Bob,  we 
rejected  last  year?” 

This  bill  merely  suspends  controls  for 
the  1965  crop.  In  1966  the  farmer  will 
have  the  same  mandatory  program  the 
ma j  ority  turned  down  last  May.  In  fact, 
the  farmers  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  and 
everywhere  else  are  being  given  about 
what  they  turned  down  last  year.  So 
this  is  not  a  voluntary  plan  for  this  year 
and  subsequent  years.  It  is  for  1  year — 
1965. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  the  probable  price  of  wheat, 
the  market  price  of  wheat  in  the  event 
that  this  legislation  should  fail.  What 
is  the  gentleman’s  best  judgment  on  that 
situation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  man  who  could 
answer  that  would  be  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Orville  Freeman.  If  he  wants 
to  strengthen  the  market  price  of  wheat, 
he  could  put  a  lid  on  commodity  stocks 
and  the  price  would  go  up,  but  if  he 
wants  to  hang  this  over  the  farmer’s 
head  in  order  to  get  compliance,  the  price 
will  go  down.  If  I  knew  what  the  market 
price  of  wheat  was  going  to  be,  if  the  bill 
was  rejected,  it  certainly  would  make  it 
easier  to  determine  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  talked  with 
some  wheat  farmers  in  my  district  last 
week  and  I  told  them  I  did  not  think 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  going 


to  let  wheat  go  to  $1.25,  particularly  in  an 
election  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  1964  and  there  is 
an  election  later  on  this  year.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  the  Secretary  is  attuned  to  this  kind 
of  thing.  He  has  been  in  politics  a  long 
time  and  he  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  farmer  which  trancends  poli¬ 
tics  to  see  that  the  market  does  not  drop. 
If  we  are  going  to  tell  the  farmers  of 
Kansas  and  Colorado — unless  your 
Congressmen  votes  for  this  bill,  the  price 
of  wheat  will  go  down,  then  we  are  op¬ 
erating  under  a  type  of  procedure  I  want 
no  part  of. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  a  very  complicated  situation;  that 
is,  this  matter  of  wheat  legislation  and 
it  is  very  intricate  and  very  difficult  for 
anyone  to  understand  all  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
who  support  this  sincerely  and  there  are 
people  who  sincerely  support  this  con¬ 
cept.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  and  there  are  people  who 
are  sincerely  opposed  to  this  concept. 
So  it  is  neither  all  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  that  we 
must  resolve  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
now  and  in  the  future  for  Amei'ican 
wheat  producers.  ’ 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Again  I  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order  today  so  that  there  could 
be  this  discussion  of  this  very  important 
and  very  intricate  subject  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
our  area. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  point  out,  the  bill 
does  have  some  features  that  are  helpful 
to  certain  areas  in  Colorado  and  Kansas 
where  they  have  had  substandard  mois¬ 
ture  and  where  they  made  an  effort  to 
plant  but  will  have  no  production.  Un¬ 
der  this  bill  they  would  benefit.  We 
tried  to  point  this  out  at  our  meetings, 
to  be  completely  objective  because  this 
is  our  primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  As  I  understand 
It,  the  70-cent  certificate  price  would 
prevail  regardless  of  whether  they  ac¬ 
tually  produced  wheat. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  It  applies 
to  the  planted  acres.  If  an  effort  was 
made  to  plant  and,  in  fact,  they  were 
planted,  the  farmer  would  be  paid  and 
also  receive  the  diversion  payment.  I  am 
certain  this  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have  had 
this  afternoon  to  bring  some  of  these 
facts  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  think  that  as  a  farmer, 
perhaps,  I  resent  more  than  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  the  high-handed  manner 
in  which  this  entire  situation  has  been 
handled.  Perhaps,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  farmers’  needs  or  a 
lack  of  compassion  or  a  lack  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  Members  an  opportunity  to 
work  their  will.  This  bill  may  well  fail 
because  of  the  way  it  has  been  handled. 
This  is  not  exactly  what  I  would  like  to 
see.  However,  I  think  that  we,  as  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Congress,  have  to  realize  we 
have  a  responsibility.  I  think  part  of 
that  responsibility  is  laying  out  clearly 
to  the  farmers  just  exactly  what  this 
bill  does  entail.  You  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  1966,  this  becomes  a  manda¬ 
tory  program.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  bill  merely  temporarily  sus¬ 
pends  the  mandatory  program  that 
would  be  in  effect  if  we  did  not  have 
this  2-year  suspension  passed  and  in  1966 
the  mandatory  rule  that  goes  into  effect 
goes  into  effect  because  of  law  that  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  books?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  effect  of  this 
bill,  yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
is  not  the  effect  of  the  bill  that  it  be¬ 
comes  mandatory  in  1966.  The  bill  sus¬ 
pends  the  mandatory  provision  for  1964- 
65  and  it  becomes  mandatory  in  1966  be¬ 
cause  of  a  law  that  already  exists. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  What  we 
are  doing  is  amending  permanent  law. 
We  are  suspending  its  operation  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  however  don’t  forget 
the  farmers  rejected  quotas  on  this  year’s 
crop. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  under  this  bill 
the  Secretary  has  authority  to  enact  a 
release  price  of  105  percent.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Secretary  already  has  this 
authority  to  sell  wheat  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  at  105  percent  of  loan? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  loan  price  now  is  lower  than 
the  loan  price  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  point  is  that  this  is  a 
minimum  now,  105  percent.  I  feel  that 
it  should  be  higher,  at  least  115  percent, 
for  many  reasons.  If  it  is  a  truly  volun¬ 
tary  program,  I  believe  the  free  market 
should  have  a  chance  to  operate. 

The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
certainly  agree  that  I  would  like  to  see 
a  115  or  125  percent  release  price.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  of 
today  under  the  law  we  have  a  105-per¬ 
cent  release  price. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  1-year 
stock  of  wheat  on  hand,  that  we  have  a 
mandatory  program  already  on  the 
books,  and  that  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  has  not  always  shown 
the  greatest  compassion  for  the  farmers 
of  America - 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  was  that  last  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  In 
view  of  fact  that  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  has  not  always  shown 
the  greatest  compassion  for  the  farmers 
of  America,  what  can  we  offer  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  if  we  turn  down  this  program? 
Exactly  what  can  we  offer  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  way  of  a  program? 

Mr.  'DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  made  a  very  good 
suggestion  when  he  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  concerning  his  program. 
I  do  not  agree  completely  with  his  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  is  better  than  this  one. 
Twenty  of  us  had  other  programs,  in  fact 
there  were  over  50  bills  pending  before 


the  subcommittee,  but  there  were  per¬ 
functory  hearings. 

Apparently  the  administration  and  its 
supporters  had  the  ground  rules  laid  out 
before,  so  that  at  the  proper  time  they 
would  come  forward  with  a  bill  that  des¬ 
ignated  a  voluntary  plan,  and  we  would 
have  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  good  things  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  had  to  say  about  the  bill  which 
I  introduced,  along  with  other  Members 
of  the  House.  However,  the  gentleman 
has  been  involved  with  this  problem  for 
a  long  time. 

In  your  best  judgment,  would  you  say 
that  we  have  a  possibility  of  passing  a 
better  bill  if  we  turn  this  bill  down? 

Looking  the  facts  squarely  in  the  eye, 
what  can  we  do?  The  farmers  are  plant¬ 
ing  now.  Time  is  running  out.  A  fili¬ 
buster  is  going  on  in  the  other  body.  Can 
we,  who  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
farmers  of  our  districts,  say  in  honesty 
we  believe  we  have  a  good  chance  to  pass 
an  alternate  bill  if  we  turn  down  this 
bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Our  combined  experience 
would  not  be  very  much  in  the  Con¬ 
gress — and  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity — 
so  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  our 
chances  might  be.  I  know  that  last  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  I  was  pleading 
about  the  need  for  legislation,  I  could 
not  seem  to  stir  up  much  enthusiasm  in 
our  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  might  happen. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
present.  I  believe  he  will  agree  that  we 
dismissed  some  6  or  7  things  on  which 
there  was  almost  complete  agreement, 
such  as  raising  the  support  price,  rais¬ 
ing  the  release  price,  and  suspending  the 
Anfuso  amendment.  These  were  some 
things,  the  chairman  would  agree,  that 
we  discussed  in  the  subcommittee  in¬ 
formally,  but  thoroughly,  and  found 
were  areas  of  great  agreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
wish  to  make  one  final  point.  In  the 
conversations  I  have  had  with  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  much  more 
seniority  than  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  now  in  the  well,  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  and  certainly  more  than  I 
have  had,  I  have  heard  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  expressed  that  if  the  wheat  bill 
is  turned  down,  there  will  be  no  wheat 
legislation  this  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  very  good  ques¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  one  other  point. 
I  hope  the  day  has  not  come  when,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  must  tell  the 
farmers  in  advance,  “If  you  do  not  take 
this,  you  will  be  wiped  out  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.”  If  this  is  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  administration,  the  farm¬ 
ers  should  know  it  today.  , 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  put  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs 
now.  If  this  type  of  legislation  is  turned 
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down  by  the  defeat  of  the  rule,  it  will  take 
very  little  time  to  iron  out  the  differ¬ 
ences.  This  can  go  to  conference.  It 
would  take  very  little  time  to  iron  out 
the  differences  and  to  bring  back  a  bill, 
in  a  week  or  the  next  week. 

The  idea  of  trying  to  vote  out  a  rule 
with  no  opportunity  for  debate  on  either 
side  and  no  amendments  or  anything 
else  is  fantastic  in  the  greatest  delibera¬ 
tive  body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  that  remark.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that 
in  my  conversations  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — those  who,  in 
effect,  run  this  House;  and  particularly 
those  in  the  majority  party — the  feeling 
apparently  is  distinct  that  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  is  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  wheat  bill,  there  will  be  no 
wheat  bill  this  year.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this,  I  would  certainly  like  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  before  the  time  comes  to  cast  a 
vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  that  this  is 
what  they  told  the  farmers  last  May, 
but  they  are  here  now  with  a  wheat  bill. 
They  might  change  their  attitude. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  response  to  the  re¬ 
mark  about  the  105  percent  release  price 
referred  to  by  my  good  friend,  I  point 
out  that  that  is  in  the  bill  now.  It  al¬ 
ways  has  been  the  accepted  practice  that 
the  handling  charge  is  so  much  per 
month,  and  it  adds  up  to  about  20  cents 
per  bushel.  The  administrative  deci¬ 
sion  that  has  been  reduced  to  9  cents. 
So  in  effect  105  percent  is  not  being  ad¬ 
hered  to  under  the  rules  formerly  in  the 
ball  game,  as  far  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  concerned. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  referred  to 
what  the  Secretary  said.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  story  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  immigrant  who  came  into  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  was  there  about 
10  years.  He  said  to  one  of  his  friends, 
“What  do  you  have  to  do  to  be  one  of  the 
fellows  here?  I  have  been  here  for  10 
years  and  I  am  still  not  one  of  the  boys.” 
The  other  man  said,  “Just  because  a  cat 
has  kittens  in  the  oven  that  don’t  make 
them  biscuits.” 

The  Secretary  has  told  us  repeatedly 
with  reference  to  every  bill  that  he  has 
brought  in  that  this  is  the  answer.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  parity 
ratio  of  farm  income  is  now  77  percent 
of  parity  which  is  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since  1939.  So,  obviously  those  biscuits 
did  not  turn  out  well. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  To  me,  it  is  regret¬ 
table  that  we  spend  so  much  time  in 
these  discussions  trying  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
legislation  on  one  or  more  administrative 
officials.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
accept  the  responsibility  that  is  ours  to 
study  the  situation  and  to  develop  the 
best  possible  legislation. 

I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  accept  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  say  that  the  legislation 
we  vote  up  or  down  is  the  work  of  the 
House.  I  believe  this  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  country,  and,  in  this  in- 
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stance,  to  the  farmer.  We  could  try  to 
place  blame  all  day.  But,  the  fact  is 
that  the  future  of  wheat  legislation  for 
this  year  is  our  responsibility.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  realize  that  this  is  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  we  have  to  provide  wheat  legis¬ 
lation  this  year,  to  accept  our  respon¬ 
sibility  for  what  it  is,  to  vote  on  this 
legislation  on  its  merits,  and  not  on  the 
demerits  or  merits  of  some  individual. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  in  part,  but  also 
feel  we  have  an  even  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  to  act  independently  of  the  other 
body.  Let  us  expose  the  bad  points  now 
and  not  wait  until  the  farmer  learns  the 
hard  way  about  its  defects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


FACTS,  FIGURES,  AND  LETTERS  TO 
CONGRESSMAN  BECKWORTI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unch^r 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth],  is' 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  BECKWORTH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  22 
of  my  50  years  have  been  spent  in  Con¬ 
gress.  During  these  22  years  I  have  tried 
to  help  all  our  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  dependents,  and  all  our  service  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  dependents — I  voted  for 
the  servicemen’s  pay  raise  on  May  8, 
1963 — and  I  have  tried  to  help  our  aged 
and  others. 

Within  the  last  3  years  I  have  intro- 
»duced  two  bills  to  enable  more  students 
and  teachers  to  work  in  Washington  in 
the  summertime  for  the  Government  in 
order  to  learn  more  about  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  bills  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  record  votes  of  over 
300  votes  for  to  less  than  25  against. 

My  bill  H.R.  10  passed  the  House  De¬ 
cember  2,  1963 — 301  for,  18  against. 

I  have  mentioned  I  have  tried  to  hel 
our  aged.  I  voted  for  the  Kerr-Mills  IjflI. 

Longview,  Tex., 

August  6,/963. 

Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  my  recent  letter  to 
you  I’ve  received  phone  calls  /Tom  seven  of 
my  fellow  constituents  askinjfme  what  I  had 
done  to  incur  your  wrath,  ^had  been  under 
the  impression  that  yo\y  had  voted  for  a 
King-Anderson-type  toil y  Therefore  I  wrote 
Mr.  Williston  for  your  voting  record  and 
enclose  his  reply.  It  Seems  you  had  not  sup¬ 
ported  socialized  rgCdicine  and  that  I  owe 
you  an  apology. 

I  also  urge  yo6  to  continue  your  voting 
against  any  foam  of  federalized  or  socialized 
medicine  anM  may  bring  my  wife  and  two 
children  tc^wisit  you,  your  wife  and  five 
children.  ^Make  it  specific  and  we  will  be 
there. 

A  con^  of  this  letter  has  been  mailed  to 
seven^f  the  doctors  here  in  Longview. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Cave,  M.D. 


I  have  tried  to  help  our  unemployed 
including  our  older  workers.  Some  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  efforts  is  shown  by  my 
statements  and  the  tabulations  on  pages 
2755  and  2760  of  the  February  13,  1964, 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
quote  two  paragraphs  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  me  by  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
March  25,  1964.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging : 

Thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
material  you  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  13  concerning  Federal 
employment  of  older  workers.  The  staff  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  tell 
me  that  they  noted  the  data  when  you  in¬ 
serted  it  in  the  Record  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  discussions  of  the  subject. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
your  zeal  in  combating  age  discrimination 
in  Federal  employment,  and  I  wish  you  well 
in  your  further  activities  along  this  line. 

I  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  Hon.  Stephen  S.  Jackson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  was  written  me  June  9,  1958: 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  At  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Davis  subcommittee  of  the  Hous 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  you 
questioned  the  late  Assistant  Secradary 
—  ancis  regarding  age  limits  for  civil  service 
employment  in  the  Department  of  Defense . 

ie  46-year-old  woman  to  whoiyyou  re¬ 
ferred  undoubtedly  applied  at  Bajgfsdale  Air 
Force\Base,  which  is  one  of  ibjf  recruiting 
points  lor  Air  Foce  oversea  portions,  for  a 
teachingNposition  in  the  Air/Forces  oversea 
dependents  schools. 

The  Air  Force  plans,  therefore,  in  recruit¬ 
ing  for  the  rS^59— 60  school  year  to  increase 
the  age  limit  for  oversea  schoolteachers  to 
60. 

In  the  1st  sessiffi  of  the  86th  Congress 
I  introduced  H.HT 7J24,  “a  bill  to  amend 
section  1622  of  titl\  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  m  order  toyclarify  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Jte rm  ‘changte  of  program  of 
education/nr  training’  ak  used  in  such 
section//  A  favorable  report  was  given 
on  mynill  by  the  American^  Legion  on 
July/5,  1959: 

The  American  Legion,  ' 
Legislative  Commission 
Washington,  D.G.,  July  15,  N§59. 

[on.  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dorn:  I  understand 
that  you  will  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Training 
of  the  House  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  July  21  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  H.R.  4306  and  H.R.  7724. 

The  American  Legion  is  not  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  appearance  on  either 
one  of  these  bills. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  H.R. 
4306. 

In  connection  with  H.R.  7724,  while  we 
have  no  resolution  on  the  subject  matter, 

I  would  advise  that  the  American  Legion’s 
rehabilitation  representatives  feel  such  an 
amendment  to  section  1622  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  desirable.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  trust  the  subcommittee  will  favorably 
consider  H.R.  7724. 

With  kind  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Miles  D.  Kennedy, 

Director. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  gave  a 
favorable  report  on  my  bill.  The  bill  was 
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reported  favorably  by  the  Dorn  subco/n- 
mittee  on  July  21,  1959,  and  its  provi¬ 
sions  have  now  become  law. 

I  quote  from  the  Washington v£ost  of 
March  5,  1964,  some  words  about  a  din¬ 
ner  given  in  Washington  in  March  1964, 
by  the  American  Legion  national  com¬ 
mander,  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Foley : 

There  were  no  formal  speeches,  although 
in  his  brief  remarks  Commander  Foley  men¬ 
tioned  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  was  passed 
20  years  ago : 

“Many  of  you  in/4his  audience  tonight 
played  a  part  in  tjsfe  passage  of  that  bill,” 
Foley  said,  “bothr  as  Legionnaires  and  as 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  all  of  you,  the 
veteran  population  of  this  Nation  owes  a 
vote  of  thanhs  that  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  Jk>  repay.” 

I  actiyfely  supported  the  so-called  GI 
bill.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  pertinent 
par/  of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
”  rry  E.  Rather : 

The  American  Legion, 

Department  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  April  26,  1944. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindley:  Thanks  for  your  prompt 
reply  in  regard  to  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  department  executive  committee  regard¬ 
ing  the  Legion’s  GI  bill  of  rights  for  World 
War  II  veterans.  We  know  that  you  are 
for  this  legislation.  We  have  known  it  all 
along  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  find  that 
you  were  at  least  one  of  the  Congressmen 
from  Texas  to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  8. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  E.  Rather, 
Department  Adjutant. 

I  worked  diligently  to  help  pass  the 
terminal  leave  legislation  for  enlisted 
men. 

terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men  and  letter 

ENDORSING  BECKWORTH’S  BILL - H.R.  1160 

(June  7,  1946) 

Mr.  Beckworth.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1943,  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3875) 
to  provide  terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men. 
On  January  8,  1945,  I  introduced  H.R.  1160, 
a  slightly  modified  form  of  my  first  bill. 
The  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  endorsed  my  bill  H.R.  1160. 
Several  Members  of  Congress  and  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
urging  the  passage  of  the  terminal  leave  leg- 
elation.  I  include  at  this  point  the  en- 
jrsement  of  the  American  Legion: 

The  American  Legion, 

Tational  Legislative  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  24,  1945. 
Hon.  LlStoley  Beckworth, 

House  ofylepresentatives, 

Washington^.  D.C. 

My  Dear  ^Congressman  :  We  are,  as  you 
know,  vitally Nhiterested  in  your  bill,  H.R. 
1160,  which  provides  terminal  leave  to  en¬ 
listed  men  in  tlpe  same  manner  as  is  now 
given  to  officers,  except  that  it  also  provides 
that  the  compensation  to  which  the  soldier 
is  entitled  shall  be  jwid  in  a  lump  sum, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  V^ry  good  idea. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Taylor, 
Director,  National  Legtyative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

I  have  undertaken  at  all  tftnes  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  members  of Ndie  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
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American  Veterans,  and  the  American 
Leginn. 

I  qkote  part  of  a  letter  written  Decem¬ 
ber  3l\l945,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Stack,  commander  in  chief, 
Veterans Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

I  have  the  from  the  Congressional 

Record  reprinthag  your  remarks  and  the 
various  communications  you  have  received 
in  connection  witikyour  activities  in  behalf 
of  veterans  and  theikdependents,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
along  this  line. 

Also  I  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  March\3,  1963,  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

You  are  known  to  have  suppoHed  all  vet¬ 
eran  legislation. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  War  ''Claims 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  This 
is  the  subcommittee  under  which  pru 


oner  of  war  legislation  was  considered. 
It  helped  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  been  second  ranking  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — next  to  the  chairman — this 
committee  handles  oil,  gas  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  communications  legislation.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  the  Airplane  Accidents 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  and  the 
Newsprint  and  Brands  and  Grade  Label¬ 
ing  Subcommittees. 

This  subcommittee  helped  many  news¬ 
papers  and  businesses  including  the 
Southland  Paper  Mill. 

Congress  of  tece  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  19,  1964. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindley:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  meat  import  bill  and  a  copy  of  a  state¬ 
ment  which  has  been  prepared  for  me,  telling 
just  what  the  bill  does,  its  background,  etc.* 


Your  interest  in  and  help  with  the  bill  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Most  sincerely, 

A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr. 


U.S.  Senate, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  ffi64. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 

House  of  Represenatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindley:  This  will  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  penciled  note  ^jnich  has  just 
reached  my  desk. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Jack  Pafce  that  there  is 
too  much  beef  coming  in tJS  the  country,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
that  hearings  will  be  Jffeld  on  my  proposal, 
S.  2525,  to  reduce  imparts  to  an  average  over 
the  past  5  years. 

Must  close  no^  but  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely/yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  table  was  sent  to  me 
by  Haralfl  M.  Graning,  M.D.,  of  the  U.S. 
Public  stealth  Service,  March  16  1964: 


Hospitals  and  medical  facilities  inSjd  Congressional  District,  Texas,  which  have  been  awproved  for  Hill-Burton  funds 


Location 

Name  of  facility  \ 

Type  of  construction  / 

Initially 

approved 

Total  cost 

Federal 

share 

Kilgore. . . 

Dn 

East  Texas  Treatment  Center  Rehabilitation  iVility. 

New  rehabilitation  facility - - - 

75- bed  new  hospital _ _ -S- - - 

August  1961 _ 

July  1948 _ 

$329, 953 
1, 450, 605 
1,181, 518 
891,  777 
558, 618 
450,000 
395,  441 
1,685,457 

1, 076,  550 

4, 074,  844 

$163, 946 
459, 421 
531,  600 
283,  435 
182, 668 
225, 000 
184,  000 
558. 776 
517, 000 
1,050,000 

Longview. . . 

Good  Shepherd  Hospital _ V- 

..  do _  .  .  --  _ _ -  _ 

64-bed  general  hospital  addition^md  remodeling - 

60-bed  general  hospital  addition  and  remodeling - 

50-bed  new  general  hospitalyT. - 

February  1957 _ 

July  1948— . 

January  1948 _ 

January  1964 _ 

August  1956 _ 

Carthage . 

Dn 

Panola  County  Hospital - - - . - X 

March  1948 . 

80-Dled  general  hospityfaddition _ 

December  1957.. 
August  1963 _ 

Do . . . 

Mother  Frances  Hospital _ 

128-l^Htl general  hosp^l  addition  and  remodeling - 

The  Federal  Government  contributed 
$48,489  to  the  building  of  the  Rusk  Coun¬ 
ty  Airport  at  Henderson. 

This  table  was  sent  to  me  February  27, 
1963: 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  February  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  Reference 
is  made  to  your  letter  under  the  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1964,  inquiring  as  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  have  been  disbursed 
in  Rusk  County,  Tex.,  in  the  last  10  years. 
In  connection  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loan  program,  office  records 
disclose  the  following: 


Name,  date,  \id  Amount 
Henderson  Industrial  ICfrust, 

Henderson,  Tex. 

Approved,  Oct.  25^963--^--  $149,500.00 
Disbursed  (fuliyf,  Feb. 

1964 _ -Xl49,  500.  00 

Red  Dot  PlasticsAndustries,  Inc., 

Hendersm^  Tex.: 

Appro ved^’eb .  6,  1963 _  228X40.  00 

Disbiy%ed,  May  13,  1963 _  176,  187^0 

Disbursed,  May  23,  1963 _  50,  421 

Disbursed  (fully) ,  Oct.  25, 

^1963 _ _  1,  930.  96 

Total _  228,  540.  00 


The  SBA  sent  me  this  March  12,  1964: 

Small  Business  Administration 

A  SECTION  502  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LOAN 

(Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended) 

Local  development  company:  name,  Kil¬ 
gore  Industrial  Foundation,  Inc.;  address, 
Kilgore,  Tex.;  president,  H.  Donnell;  term  of 
loan,  20  years;  amount,  $160,000. 

Participating  bank:  name.  Citizens  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  address,  Kilgore,  Tex.; 
amount,  $16,000. 

Small-business  concern:  name,  Kilgore 
Manufacturing  Co.;  address,  Kilgore  Tex.; 
^president,  W.  R.  Yazell;  type  of  business, 
Butting  and  sewing  women’s  apparel;  new' 
jXs  created,  75. 

onstruction  of  an  industrial  building. 


This  table  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  February  28,  196' 


Institution  and  location 


Scope\ 


Baylor  University,  Waco 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene 
Texas-Christian  University,  ForiAv orth 
Southern  Methodist  Universjfr,  Dallas. 

Tyler  Junior  College,  jryler 


$1, 


250, 000 
669,  000 
320,  000 
805.  000 
711,000 
716,  000 
024,  000 
800,  000 
790,  000 
900, 000 
825,  000 


4,  000,  000 

200,  000 

90,000 


Housing  for  366  women.  Completed.  Loan  appro\ed  Oct.  29, 1952. 

Housing  for  340  men.  Completed.  Loan  approvedThme  23,  1953. 

Housing  for  48  student  families.  Completed.  Loan  approved  Mar,  31,  1955. 

Housing  and  dining  for  595  women.  Completed.  LoalVapproved  A pr.  9,  1956. 

Housing  for  558  men,  dining  (534  seats).  Completed.  L\n  approved  Feb.  11, 1959. 
Housing  and  dining  for  312  men,  210  women.  Completed.XLoan  approved  Sept.  9,  1954 
Housing  for  352  women,  2  infirmary  rooms.  Completed.  iXm  approved  Apr.  12,  1960. 
Housing  for  316  men,  302  women.  Completed.  Loan  appro\Vl  Sept.  10, 1956. 

Housing  for  240  men,  250  women.  Completed.  Loan  appro  ve^tf ar.  18,  1958. 

Housing  for  302  men,  245  women.  Completed .  Loan  approved  Ike t..  10,  1955. 

Housing  for  303  men,  155  women,  67  student  families,  dining  (3(Xmen).  Completed. 
Loan  approved  July  30, 1958. 

Housing  for  348  men,  378  women,  addition  to  college  union-dining  seats).  Under 
construction.  Loan  approved  May  21,  1963. 

Housing  for  48  meD,  48  women.  Completed.  Loan  approved  Aug.  30,  ^57- 
Housing  for  48  men,  infirmary  room.  Completed.  Loan  approved  Oct.  IS.  1961. 
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This  table  was  sent  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  March  9,  1964.  I  submit  the  pertinent  part: 
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Institution 


DcfcnsAeducational  activities:  Title  II  student  loans 
AbiliVe  Christian  College 
B  aylonJC  niversity 
Texas  Christian  University. 

Tyler  Junior  College _ 

Le  TotirneiiW  College 
Soutliern  Melodist  University. 

Subtotal 


I  have  diligentljAworked  to  help  bring 
industry  to  east  Te\as.  I  have  always 
cooperated  with  all  af  our  officials  in 
this  connection.  I  wor^d  with  citizens 
of  Longview  to  help  bring  the  LeTour- 
neau  operations  to  east  TeKas. 

During  World  War  II,  I  worked  to  bring 
to  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
Camp  Fannin  in  Tyler,  HarmomGeneral 
Hospital  in  Longview,  and  the^  radio 
training  program  in  Tyler. 

I  quote  from  page  3  of  the  fall  X>63 
issue  of  Chronicles  of  Smith  Co 
published  by  the  Smith  County  Historr 
cal  Society  and  Historical  Survey  Com¬ 
mittee,  Tyler,  Tex.: 

Major  Caldwell  (today  a  retired  full  colonel 
living  in  Oklahoma  City)  provided  the  fol 
lowing  report  of  the  instructions  given  him  at 
8th  Corps  Headquarters: 

“We  are  being  pestered  by  Congressman 
Beckworth  to  establish  some  sort  of  mili¬ 
tary  installation  in  his  district  and  to  try 
to  quiet  him  down,  we  have  decided  to  set 
up  a  radio  training  school  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  and 
to  operate  it  for  only  3  months. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  fall  1963 
Chronicles  of  Smith  County: 

More  than  2,000  soldiers  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  representing  virtually  every 
branch  of  the  Army  took  the  13-week  radio 
operator  training  course  at  Tyler  Commer 
cial  College.  A  total  of  1,997  men  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  course  by  attaining  the 
required  minimum  code  speed  of  15  words 
per  minute. 

At  Pounds  Field  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  during 
World  War  II — Pounds  Field  was  then 
an  Army  installation — there  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  advanced  training  carried  o 
by  the  Air  Force.  About  1,700  men  wq/e 
trained  there  prior  to  January  1945 

I  always  have  voted  to  strengthen  and 
keep  strong  our  country  militartiy  and 
otherwise  and  I  always  have  rated  for 
the  House  Un-American  Activjfces  Com¬ 
mittee  and  shall  so  vote  in  the  future.  I 
quote  the  pertinent  part  oi '  A  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  by  Vice  Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Plans 
and  Policy,  on  Februa^  14,  1964: 

Secretary  McNamary  represents  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  usA.  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council.  In  this  capacity 
he  is  not  only  consented  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  but  actively  participates 
in  the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  process. 
The  Joint  Clnefs  of  Staff  are  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara’s  mUrtary  advisers,  as  well  as  advisers 
to  the  President  and  to  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Cmcicil. 

Earl^An  1963  under  an  exchange  program 
between  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
12  military  officers  were  assigned  to  the  State 
rtment  and  an  equal  number  of  Foreign 
’ice  officers  were  assigned  to  the  Defense 
epartment.  Of  this  exchange  group,  an 
Army  and  Navy  officer  were  added  to  the 
State  Department  Policy  Planning  Council. 


Fiscal  year 
1959 

Fiscal  year 
1960 

Fiscal  year 
1961 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Eifscal  year 
W64  estimate 

$85, 925 
78, 315 
144,  027 

$55, 397 
172,152 
84, 078 
8,  214 

$112, 014 
250,  000 
85,500 

$182,  700 
250,  000 
72,900 

$189,  W\ 
250/000 

1  y,  379 

$240, 660 
390,  600 
153, 000 

’"'92, "512" 

’"'63, '734' 

86, 796 

”"124, "626’ 

/ 13,  500 
/  150, 397 

24,000 
181, 493 

400, 779 

383,  575 

534, 310 

629,  620 

/  760, 626 

989, 753 

THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White  - 
ner]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole ]„  and  our  other  colleagues,  on 
the  important  legislation  which  will  be 
before  us  on  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
have  been  most  interesting  to  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure.  I,  too,  am  interested  in  this 
legislation,  primarily,  I  must  admit,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  is  no  greater  economic  problem 
in  this  country  than  that  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  textile  industry  due  to  the  in¬ 
equitable  two -price  cotton  system  now  in 
being.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  would 
undertake  to  justify  the  proposition  that 
the  American  textile  industry  should 
have  to  pay  8V2  cents  a  pound  more  for 
American-grown  cotton  than  their  for¬ 
eign  counterparts  pay.  So,  I  hope  that 
the  legislation  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  when  it  comes  before  us  on 
Wednesday. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  legislation  to  be  ideal.  I  said 
before  that  I  regret  that  the  Congress 
must  approach  the  problem  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  approached  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Tariff  Commission  has  had 
ample  opportunity,  under  existing  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures,  to  give  to  the 
American  people  relief  when  the  section 
22  application  was  before  that  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  That  has  not  been  done. 
Then,  again,  we  had  an  application 
based  upon  the  national  security  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  Again  the  American  people  lost  the 
battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  left  now  is 
this  legislation  which  will  shortly  be  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  mentioned  that  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  this  legislation  constitutes  some 
sort  of  bonus  or  subsidy  to  the  domestic 
textile  industry. 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  that 
while  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry,  the  real  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  legislation  in  the  long 
pull  will  be  those  people  who  are  involved 
in  the  cotton  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  neighbor  and  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp¬ 
hill], 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  to  agree  with 
him  that  while  some  have  said  that  this 
legislation  will  not  produce  any  jobs, 
what  this  legislation  will  do  is  to  preserve 
jobs  that  otherwise  might  not  exist  in 
the  future.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  do.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  might  further  say 
that  I  have  shared  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  his  great  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  textile  people  of  his  district  and 
the  industry  itself  the  fear  that  we  have 
had  because  of  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  employment  in  the 
textile  industry. 

I  share  the  belief  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  also  that  this  will 
help  to  stabilize  that  employment  and 
probably  increase  that  employment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  gentleman’s  prediction  is 
correct. 

I  believe  that  this  is  our  only  possibil¬ 
ity  at  the  moment.  Therefore  I  would 
hope  that  others  would  join  with  the 
gentleman  and  me  in  supporting  the  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  not  only  will  sup¬ 
port  the  legislation,  but  I  am  hoping  to 
persuade  others  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  because  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  so  often  have  tried  to  be 
of  help  to  others  who  had  legislation  of 
a  peculiar  interest  to  their  particular 
economy.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  serious  study 
which  he  has  given  this  subject,  one 
which  is  of  vital  interest  to  many  of  those 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
the  cotton  industry  and  the  agricultural 
phase  of  that  industry  which  aifects 
cotton. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  made  a  considerable  study 
as  to  the  impact  of  textiles  which  are 
made  from  synthetics. 

Could  the  gentleman  make  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  comments  as  to  what  he  feels  may 
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result  of  a  detrimental  nature  to  the 
cotton  industry  because  of  the  continued 
use  of  more  and  more  synthetics? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]  has  joined 
in  this  discussion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
has  some  unusual  extrasensory  percep¬ 
tion  or  talent  in  clairvoyance,  but  I  was 
just  before  going  into  that  subject  when 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

I  think  that  in  going  into  it,  I  go  back 
to  what  I  was  saying  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  asked  that  I 
yield.  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
This  is  precisely  because  of  the  subject 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
that  is  the  invasion  of  manmade  fibers 
in  the  textile  production  field  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  held  at  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Stoll,  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Celanese  Corp.  of  America, 
one  of  the  large  synthetic  fiber  producing 
companies,  made  a  speech  which  was  re¬ 
ported  very  broadly  in  the  newspapers. 

I  requested  a  copy  of  this  speech  as 
soon  as  I  read  about  it  in  the  press,  and 
it  was  very  generously  furnished  to  me. 
At  this  time,  to  get  to  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beck- 
worth]  has  just  raised,  I  might  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Stole’s  speech 
to  the  ATMI  at  West  Palm  Beach. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

Let  us  now  look  ait  a  few  areas  which  may 
offer  special  opportunities  or  threats  to  your 
industry  and  which  may  become  important 
fields  for  the  technological  and  fashion  in¬ 
novations.  Cotton  printcloth  is  one  of  the 
biggest  commodity  items  for  which  highly 
efficient  manufacturing  methods  have  been 
developed,  and  extensive  work  is  underway 
to  improve  the  process  by  mechanization  and 
automation.  Although  quite  different  in 
character  and  style,  jersey  tricot  made  from 
filament  yarns  has  also  found  extensive  use 
as  printcloth.  The  price  structure  of  these 
two  commodity  items  puts  them  essentially 
into  the  same  category,  which  could  lead  to 
the  conclusions  that  the  overall  economies 
are  very  similar.  However,  considering  the 
total  capital  investment  and  the  manpower 
required  to  manufacture  these  goods,  a 
totally  different  picture  emerges. 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  1  mil¬ 
lion  yards  of  cotton  printcloth  per  week,  a 
modern  printcloth  mill  requires  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  $14.7  million  fixed  capital  and 
390  people  to  operate  the  mill.  For  knitting 
the  same  yardage  of  fabric  from  acetate, 
nylon,  or  triacetate  yarn,  a  capital  investment 
of  approximately  $2  million  is  required  and 
approximately  64  operators.  If  we  deter¬ 
mine  the  total  capital  investment  for  the 
man-hours  for  these  two  processes  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  beginning  with  the  growing  of  the 
cotton,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  continuous  filament  yarn 
production,  the  following  data  are  obtained : 
For  1  million  yards  of  cotton  printcloth  per 
week,  $19  to  $21  million  of  fixed  capital  in¬ 
vestment  and  40,000  to  45,000  man-hours  is 
needed,  as  against  $18  to  $20  million  of  fixed 
capital  investment  and  14,000  to  15,000  man¬ 
hours  for  the  continuous  filament  tricot 
printcloth.  While  the  total  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  two  routes  is  of  the  same  order 


of  magnitude,  the  total  man-hours  required 
for  the  production  of  the  knitted  filament 
yarn  fabric  is  only  about  one-third  of  that 
needed  for  growing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
cotton  printcloth.  The  automation  of  the 
cotton  spinning  mill  will  reduce  the  man¬ 
power  requirements  but  add  to  the  capital 
investment  and  will  not  significantly  change 
the  favorable  economics  of  the  jersey  print¬ 
cloth.  It  is  recognized  that  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  tricot  fabric  are  so  different  from 
a  cotton  printcloth  that  it  will  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  one  as  a  replacement  of  the  other. 
However,  when  a  production  method  offers 
such  significant  economical  advantages,  fu¬ 
ture  technological  developments  may  lead 
to  additional  commercial  innovations.  The 
tailor-making  of  filament  yarns  together 
with  the  development  of  special  knitting 
techniques  may  open  up  additional  fields  for 
tricot  knit  fabrics.  This  probably  will  not 
represent  an  immediate  threat  to  woven 
fabrics  but  the  low  labor  requirements  of 
the  knitting  route  using  manmade  yarns, 
and  the  possibilities  of  tailoring  chemically 
produced  yarns  to  meet  functional  and  style 
requirements  cannot  but  help  this  produc¬ 
tion  method  from  gaining  ground  as  labor 
gets  scarcer  and  more  expensive. 

A  similar  comparison  could  be  presented 
for  circular  knitting  versus  woven  outer¬ 
wear  fabrics.  Here  again,  the  knitting  would 
show  considerably  less  capital  and  labor  re¬ 
quirements  than  the  automatic  weaving  of 
fabrics.  In  addition  to  the  favorable  eco¬ 
nomics,  circular  knitting  offers  a  multitude 
of  style  variations  which  can  be  introduced 
in  much  shorter  leadtimes  than  new  styles 
in  woven  fabrics. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  to  the 
fashion  industry  where  the  ability  to  change 
designs  quickly  is  the  key  to  better  profits. 

Circular  as  well  as  wrap  knitting  cannot 
be  challenging  with  respect  to  the  economics 
of  converting  yarn  into  fabrics.  In  addition, 
knitting  offers  a  flexibility  not  inherent  in 
the  weaving  process  and  thus  permits  rapid 
adjustments  to  the  style  demands  of  fashion. 
From  a  performance  point  of  view,  knitted 
fabrics  have  at  the  present  time  many  limita¬ 
tions  but  they  offer  ease  of  care  character¬ 
istics  much  more  readily  than  woven  struc¬ 
tures.  It  is  therefore  no  farfetched  conclu¬ 
sion  to  anticipate  that  both  wrap  and  circu¬ 
lar  knitting  will  continue  to  make  inroads 
in  the  woven  fabric  market. 

This  change  will  be  accompanied  and  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  increasing  use  of  manmade 
filament  yarns — particularly  the  textured 
type.  The  rate  by  which  textured  filament 
may  replace  spun  yarns  will  be  determined 
primarily  by  their  comparative  economics 
and  the  functional  and  style  advantages  or 
limitations.  But  here  again,  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  a  strong  driving  force. 

It  is  not  too  presumptuous  to  predict  that 
the  knitting  field  and  the  tailormaking  of 
filament  yarn  for  warp  and  circular  knitting 
will  offer  one  of  the  most  outstanding  re¬ 
search  fields  to  the  fiber  and  textile  industry. 
Innovations  in  this  field  may  lead  to  a  change 
in  the  industry  comparable  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  woven  by  tufted  carpets  made  from 
textured  filament  yarn. 

Mr.  Stoll  at  that  point  pointed  out 
something  which  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  carpet 
industry  history.  One  of  the  great  new 
phases  of  the  textile  industry  has  been 
the  development  of  the  tufted  carpet 
made  from  synthetic  fibers.  As  we  go 
about  Washington  in  these  new  modern 
buildings  we  see  the  use  of  these  carpets 
in  the  hallways  and  in  the  offices  and  in 
the  living  quarters  of  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  because  these  particular  types  of 
carpets  have  many  advantages.  But  my 
point  is  that  aside  from  the  advantages 
which  have  been  obtained,  they  have  had 
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a  great  impact  upon  the  wool-producing 
sector  of  our  economy.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Stoll,  an  official  of  one  of  the  great 
synthetic  fiber-producing  companies  in 
this  country,  is  saying.  This  is  an  in¬ 
direct  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  it  is  not 
too  presumptuous  to  predict  that  the  use 
of  manmade  fibers  could  well  have  as 
much  impact  on  the  cotton  agricultural 
side  of  our  economy  as  has  the  use  of 
these  manmade  fibers  in  the  production 
of  carpeting  had  upon  the  wool  agricul¬ 
tural  economy. 

So  this  is  the  thought  that  I  think 
might  well  be  considered  by  many  who  sit 
here  with  us  in  the  House.  I  refer  to 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  representing 
the  best  interests  of  the  cotton-produc¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  country  and  I  happen 
to  represent  one  of  those.  When  they 
come  to  vote  on  this  proposition  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  they  should  remember  that  our 
domestic  producers  of  cotton  have  as 
their  basic  market  the  American  textile 
industry.  They  will  survive  only  so  long 
as  this  basic  market  is  preserved.  Those 
of  us  who  come  from  textile  manufactur¬ 
ing  areas  have  seen  what  has  happened 
in  the  expansion  and  the  use  of  manmade 
fibers.  More  can  yet  happen  which  will 
greatly  affect  the  use  of  American-grown 
cotton. 

We  have  seen  the  rather  dramatic  re¬ 
sults  of  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  producers  of  synthetics  in 
this  country.  Having  seen  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  be  aware  of  the  threat  that 
is  presented  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  our 
country.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  there 
were  many  who  would  tell  you  that  we 
will  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  you 
can  satisfactorily  produce  sheets  and  pil¬ 
low  cases  and  bedding  out  of  synthetic 
fibers  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  America.  Because,  they  said, 
cotton  had  some  sort  of  special  quali¬ 
ties  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  synthetic  fibers.  Yet,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  in  the  district  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill],  a  new  textile  plant,  a  brand 
new  one,  costing  some  $14  million  was 
put  into  operation  by  the  Springs  Mills 
of  Lancaster,  S.C.  This  mill  will  pro¬ 
duce  sheeting  and  pillow  cases  out  of 
synthetic  fibers.  So,  there  is  no  point 
in  our  trying  to  delude  ourselves  that 
we  can  continue  feeling  secure  that  re¬ 
searchers  will  not  find  a  synthetic  substi¬ 
tute  for  cotton. 

As  one  who  is  interetsed  in  the  welfare 
of  the  cotton  fanners  of  my  State  and 
of  other  States,  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
be  farsighted  when  we  come  to  vote  on 
this  important  legislation  and  realize 
that  not  only  will  we  take  a  cross  from 
the  shoulders  of  our  domestic  textile 
industry  by  the  enactment  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  that  we  will  in  fact  promote 
the  interest  of  the  cotton  farmer  in  this 
country  in  the  long  run  by  trying  to 
preserve  his  market — the  domestic  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  But  whatever  the  outcome 
might  be,  it  is  important  that  a  decision 
be  made  here  in  the  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible.  Even  a  defeat  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  is  better  for  the  economy  of  our 
country  than  a  continual  suspension  of 
activity  in  this  field. 
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Our  domestic  textile  industry  is  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  week-to-week  basis  at  this 
time.  Many  of  the  textile  plants  are 
running  only  2  or  3  days  a  week  because 
their  buyers  are  only  buying  as  they 
need  the  commodity  to  run  for  1-week 
periods.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
no  further  delay  in  acting  upon  the  leg¬ 
islation.  Furthermore,  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  we  might  act  favorably 
upon  it  because  I  believe  it  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

DOUBLE  PAY  VOR  OVERTIME— A 
DOUBTFUL  SOLUTION  TO  A  DIF- 
FICULT  PROBLI 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  ?^t  the  request  of 
Mr.  Battin)  was  granteti  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  thn{  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include\  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  SpdWcer,  re¬ 
duction  of  unemployment  is  an  objective 
that  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  they  aisle 
can  wholeheartedly  endorse.  Meaning¬ 
ful  solutions  to  this  problem,  howeverSjo 
not  always  meet  with  unanimity  of  opii_ 
ion.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  more' 
Government  regulation  and  the  further 
restricting  of  issues  best  left  to  free  bar¬ 
gaining  between  labor  and  management, 
is  the  proper  approach. 

Great  interest  has  been  engendered  in 
my  district  concerning  proposals  that  the 
Government  impose  double  pay  for  over¬ 
time  as  a  device  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  overtime  and  thus  spread  em¬ 
ployment.  In  my  opinion,  the  proposals 
will  be  harmful  not  only  to  business  but 
to  the  workingman  and  to  the  consumer. 
Based  on  the  information  that  I  have, 
the  proposal  is  of  doubtful  merit  and  thus 
I  shall  oppose  H.R.  9802. 

Statement  op  U.S.  Congressman  James  C. 
Cleveland  Before  the  Select  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  in  Opposition  to  H.R. 
9802,  Double  Pay  Penalties  for  Overtime, 
April  6,  1964 

Government  imposition  of  double  pay  for 
overtime  as  proposed  in  H.R.  9802  could 
prove  to  be  a  penalty  on  industry,  labor  and 
consumers.  It  would  grant  further  sweep¬ 
ing  wage  fixing  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Intended  to  stimulate  the 
employment  of  more  workers,  the  bill 
reality  would  increase  production  ca6ts 
without  necessarily  encouraging  the  emjnoy- 
ment  of  more  workers.  As  a  proposalyto  cut 
unemployment  I  consider  it  to  be  a fanciful 
and  ill-conceived  piece  of  legislajfon. 

CONSTITUENTS  WRITE, 

From  my  home  State  of  New/Hampshire  I 
have  received  much  mail  protesting  the  pro¬ 
posed  double  pay  for  overtefne.  When  in¬ 
creased  competitiveness  /  and  economic 
growth  offer  the  best  Jeope  for  increased 
employment,  the  doubler  time  penalty  would 
adversely  affect  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry,  its  ability  grow  and  employ  more 
workers.  While  tjjfei  tripartite  committee 
established  by  tiyf  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
make  individuajr  decisions  on  the  particular 
industries  to  be  affected  by  the  double  over¬ 
time  rate,  Ur  is  likely  that  all  industries 
would  be  fpfrced  to  pay  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  higher  operating  costs  resulting 
from  emfctment  of  the  bill.  I  am  submit¬ 
ting  Itere  some  of  the  typical  comments  I 
have^eceived  from  my  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  A  manufacturer  from  Keene,  N.H., 
states:  “We  are  a  small  manufacturer  of 
fastie  webbing  with  limited  production  fa¬ 


cilities.  In  order  to  remain  competitive  in 
a  very  competitive  industry,  we  use  overtime 
extensively.  This  has  enabled  us  to  main¬ 
tain  a  long  record  of  stable  uninterrupted 
employment  at  good  wages  foR-aiy  people. 
We  feel  that  the  President’s  proposal  will 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  our  company 
and  on  many  other  small  companies  in  simi- 
ilar  situations  so  that  instead  of  increasing 
employment  as  the  President  hopes,  it  will 
only  lead  to  more  unemployment.” 

MORE  MOONLIGHTING 

An  executive  points  out:  “This  proposed 
bill  could  also  lead  to  more  moonlighting. 
Workers  deprived  of  their  usual  overtime, 
will  seek  other  outside  jobs.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  work  longer  on  this  moonlight¬ 
ing  job  to  equal  their  previous  pay  received 
from  overtime.  This  will  injure  the  primary 
employer  because  the  employee  cannot  do 
justice  to  both  jobs.”  Another  constitu¬ 
ent  writes:  “Double  overtime  pay  or  more 
will  increase  manufacturing  costs  and  cor¬ 
responding  selling  prices,  and  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  decreases  its  purpose  of  creating 
employment.” 

A  businessman  says:  “We  feel  that  it 
would  tend  to  increase  costs  and  reduce  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  instead  of  increase 
them.  The  textile  industry,  being  somewhat 
seasonal  in  nature,  would  be  particularly  ad¬ 
versely  affected.”  A  steel  products  fin ' 
writes:  “Regardless  of  whether  the  lawyre- 
uires  us  to  pay  time  and  a  half,  dabble 
tnne,  or  even  triple  time  for  over  40/6ours, 
weSwould  have  no  alternative  but  Jk>  work 
som\  of  our  experienced  emplowres  extra 
hoursVmder  the  circumstances.  /The  result 
would  Be  that  our  costs  would  increase,  and 
these  added  costs  would  have /o  be  charged 
to  our  customers  which  woura  increase  the 
cost  to  theNconsumer  or  tefese  added  costs 
would  have  t\  be  absorb;^* by  us,  materially 
reducing  our  margin  of/fcrofit.”  An  official 
from  a  papermilrun  M/hadnock  writes:  “We 
wish  to  be  recordSd  A&  opposed  to  this  bill 
because  we  feel  m/fet  strongly  that  it  will 
substantially  inci/fes\  costs  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  without  reajfy  senung  to  increase  em¬ 
ployment.  In/f eased  employment  in  this 
country,  and  binder  our  system,  can  only  re¬ 
sult  from  t/e  creation  of  Raore  jobs  which 
in  turn  depends  upon  a  prmjtable  and  ex¬ 
panding /fhdustry.” 

won’t  do  the  job 

double  pay  or  more  for  overtime  bill 
woufd  be  bad  in  theory  because  double  pay 
f^r  overtime  will  not  create  new  jobs.  \While 
e  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that  the  equiva¬ 
lent  number  of  new  jobs  representedVby 
workers  now  working  overtime  is  over  900,000, 
he  does  not  recognize  that  there  are  noi 
available  skilled  men  able  to  fill  these  posi¬ 
tions  full  time.  Limited  in  plant  space  and 
equipment,  most  industries  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  work  overtime  regardless  of  the 
penalty.  Such  industries,  while  finding  the 
double  pay  penalty  costly,  would  still  find 
it  cheaper  to  pay  the  overtime  penalty  than 
to  train  new  workers,  pay  more  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  expand  plant  size.  These  industries 
would  accordingly  have  to  charge  costs  off 
to  the  consumer  or  have  to  absorb  them 
themselves  at  a  cost  to  profits  and  capital 
expansion.  Some  industries  forced  to  pay 
penalty  overtime  rates  may  even  have  to 
reduce  the  scale  of  their  business  operations 
in  order  to  remain  competitive.  The  bill 
proposed  here  makes  a  false  assumption  be¬ 
cause  businessmen  do  not  prefer  to  pay 
overtime  if  they  can  do  without  it,  and  if 
industries  could  eliminate  overtime,  they 
would  do  so  now. 

In  most  plants  working  more  than  regular 
hours,  the  overtime  would  generally  not  be 
enough  to  provide  full-time  jobs  for  new 
employees.  The  proposal  will  not  result  in 
the  absorption  of  unemployed  because  the 
great  mass  of  unemployed  are  mostly  un¬ 


skilled  workers  who  would  be  unable  to  fit 
into  skilled  positions.  As  an  answer  to  uiy* 
employment  the  bill  provides  scant  hqjfe, 
but  its  increased  costs  will  be  keenlyvffelt 
by  smaller  businesses  and  all  consumers. 

MAY  SPEED  UP  AUTOMATION 

The  overtime  penalty  would  hurt/the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  U.S.  industr/ at  a  time 
when  we  are  increasingly  suffering  from  for¬ 
eign  competition  and  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments.  In  the  coining  years  the 
penalty  would  further  aggravate  unem¬ 
ployment  by  increasing  the  pressures  to  seek 
labor  savings  methods  in  production.  The 
pressures  toward  automation  would  thus  be 
intensified.  H.R.  98/2  will  cause  employee 
dissatisfaction  because  workers  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  overtime  p/y.  If  an  industry  did 
eliminate  overt/he,  workers  cut  off  from 
the  extra  inco/le  would  demand  wage  hikes 
to  compensate  for  lost  income  and  this  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  wages  would  be  felt  by  all 
industries^  On  the  other  hand,  an  industry 
offering  i&ouble  pay  would  lure  skilled 
workeiVfrom  other  industries,  and  those  in¬ 
dustries  faced  with  a  loss  of  workers  would 
be  forced  to  increase  their  wage  rates  to 
rejain  their  employees. 

LANGUAGE  TOO  BROAD 

H.R.  9802  would  be  bad  in  practice.  The 
broad  terminology  of  the  language  of  the 
bill  confers  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  vast 
discretionary  authority  which  threatens 
business  and  is  a  further  erosion  of  our 
private  enterprise  system.  “Excessive  over¬ 
time”  is  a  vague  term  capable  of  no  clear 
definition,  but  yet  the  Federal  Government 
is  given  broad  fishing  expedition  powers  over 
any  firm  working  overtime.  Such  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Government  will  create  fur¬ 
ther  harmful  harrassment  of  industry,  now 
in  a  position  to  grow,  expand,  and  open  new 
employment  opportunities.  Decisions  on  the 
overtime  penalty  will  merely  be  made  on  the 
arbitrary  findings  of  tripartite  committees 
despite  the  disappointing  performance  in  the 
past  of  so-called  impartial  tri-partite  boards 
such  as  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  The  bill  as  proposed 
does  not  even  provide  for  judicial  review  and. 
businesses  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  admin¬ 
istrative  fiat. 

The  Government  established  of  tripartite 
committees  to  select  industries  for  the 
double  overtime  penalty  falsely  assumes  that 
generalizations  can  be  made  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  industries  and  all  the  different 
plants  and  companies  within  an  industry. 
Each  firm  and  plant  would  be  a  separate  case 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  tripartite 
committee  to  predict  how  a  firm  would  react 
to  double  overtime. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
iroposals  for  double  pay  for  overtime  will 
tot  be  successful  in  creating  greater  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  In  fact,  there  is  reason 
to  Believe  these  proposals  would  lead  to  a 
reverse  result.  In  my  opinion,  such  matters 
should^je  left  to  the  bargaining  process,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  double  time  for 
overtime,  'under  certain  conditions,  is  al¬ 
ready  the  practice  in  some  industries. 

Increased  fitovernment  regulation  is  not 
necessarily  thX  answer  to  greater  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  A  better  way  to  in¬ 
crease  employmer\is  by  a  government  fiscal 
policy  conducive  tcNbusiness  growth  and  in¬ 
vestment.  The  FedeSal  Government  should 
encourage  education  and  vocational  training 
because  the  real  need  is*tfor  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens  and  skilled  workersNand  not  for  arti¬ 
ficially  created  jobs  which  N  the  final  analy^ 
sis  will  strangle  business  Namd  frustrate 
further  investment  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  \ 

A  far  more  productive  area  to  stSidy  would 
be  the  impact  of  foreign  imports  from  cheap 
labor  areas  on  the  U.S.  employment  pacture. 
The  entire  question  of  moonlighting  skpuld 
be  examined.  The  unemployment  stAtis- 
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themselves  might  well  be  further  exam¬ 
ined  and  reevaluated.  Many  workers  in  my 
district  have  come  to  count  on  their  overtime 
pay,And  this  proposal  that  directly  threat¬ 
ens  toNake  it  away,  under  the  guise  of  a 
fanciful\nake-work,  spread-work  proposal,  is 
just  as  d\turbing  to  them  as  it  is  to  their 
employers. 


taxpayers  as  well  as  farmers.  The  wind¬ 
fall  to  textile  mills  makes  the  bill  doubly 
offensive. 


MULTIMILLION -DOLLAR  WINDFALL 
TO  TEXTILE  MILLS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  tex¬ 
tile  mills  will  pocket  a  multimillion-dollar 
windfall  if  the  House  approves  the  cot¬ 
ton-wheat  bill  next  week. 

Textile  inventories  are  extremely  low. 
Buyers  have  purchased  only  bare  essen¬ 
tials  in  recent  weeks,  hopeful  that  mill 
subsidy  payments  provided  in  the  bill 
will  result  in  lower  textile  prices. 

If  the  bill  passes,  a  sudden  surge  of 
orders  will  result. 

With  orders  piling  up,  mills  will  be  in 
a  strong  position  to  increase  profit  mar¬ 
gins.  They  could  pocket  a  big  chunk  of 
the  6-cent-a-pound  direct-subsidy  pay¬ 
ment  authorized  in  the  bill.  Business 
may  even  be  strong  enough  to  enable 
textile  firms  to  pocket  most  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy,  which  is  estimated  to  reach  a  grand 
total  of  $312  million  during  the  first 
year. 

A  market- analyst  firm,  Commodity 
Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  82  Beaver  Street, 
New  York  City,  made  this  statement  in 
its  March  27  customer  newsletter,  “Fu¬ 
tures  Market  Service,”  volume  31,  No. 
13: 

Mills  and  selling  agents  anticipate  a  sharp 
upsurge  in  cloth  demand  before  long,  since 
buyers  have  been  restricting  purchases  for 
many  weeks. 

Mills  will  endeavor,  it  is  reported,  to  re¬ 
tain  as  much  of  the  subsidy  as  possible,  if 
and  when  it  becomes  effective,  in  order  to 
strengthen  profit  margins. 

Due  to  these  Ideal  market  conditions, 
passage  of  the  cotton-wheat  bill  will  de¬ 
liver  a  handsome  windfall  to  textile  mills. 

To  illustrate  the  windfall  potential  for 
individual  firms,  here  are  the  annual  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  the  bill  would  authorize, 
for  the  top  five  U.S.  mills.  Payments  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  use 
of  raw  cotton: 

[Annual  subsidy  payment  in  millions] 

Burlington  mills _ , _ $16,  500 

Stevens  mills _  13,  500 

Springs  mills _  11,  250 

Dan  River  mills _  9,  000 

West  Point  mills _  7,  000 

Secretary  Freeman’s  prediction  on 
March  26  of  excessive  profittaking  by 
wheat  milling  and  baking  industries  if 
the  bill  is  defeated  is  without  foundation 
and  misdirected.  As  we  say  back  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  he  was  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

The  real  danger  of  profittaking  will 
occur  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  and  the 
profiteers  will  be  the  textile  mills,  not 
the  wheat  processors. 

Illinois  wheat  farmers  said  very  clearly 
in  the  referendum  last  May  21  they  want 
no  part  of  the  certificate  plan  now  in 
the  wheat  part  of  the  bill.  They  are 
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THE  CASE  FOR  THE  “NEW  ECONOM¬ 
ICS”  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  PROVED 

(Mr.  JENSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

"Battin)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
organized  group  of  bookworm  econo¬ 
mists  are  constantly  telling  the  American 
people  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  spend,  spend,  and  then 
spend  more  and  more  of  our  taxpayers’ 
dollars  by  the  billions  upon  billions  in 
order  to  insure  by  some  magic  means 
prosperity  for  every  American  and  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  a  recognized 
down-to-earth,  distinguished  monetary 
authority,  with  some  salient  facts  which 
debunk  the  socialistic  bookworm  econo- 
v  mists’  bunk.  Please  listen,  my  col- 
=agues,  while  I  read: 

Monetary  Notes 
(By  Walter  E.  Spahr) 

(Published  by  the  Economists’  National  Cor 
aiittee  on  Monetary  Policy.1) 

1.  ‘‘Thevcase  for  the  ‘new  economics^ has 
never  beeik  proved.”  From  an  address  by 
Maurice  H.  Titans,  onetime  Directojr  of  the 
Bureau  of  th\  Budget,  on  "Are  tab  Liberal 
Economists  Overlooking  SomethRg?”  as  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Congressional  Reo6rd  of  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  pages  A35VA359,  by  Representative 
Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  IoW: 

"We  all  work  I  wee\a  yRr  on  the  average 
now  just  to  pay  int«*eaf  on  the  national 
debt.  The  debt  itself  increases  year  by  year. 

“The  total  of  all  Meser^  debts,  commit¬ 
ments,  and  accrued  R-bilitPrs  of  the  Federal 
Government — suchRs  wouldNappear  on  the 
financial  statemejft  of  a  bus^ess — is  now 
in  excess  of  $1  trillion.  This  is  OToout  $21,000 
for  every  family  of  four  in  tnW  country. 
Is  it  right  uRdd  to  this  each  yeakfor  the 
sake  of  testing  will-o’-the-wisp  experiments 
that  include  semantic  absurdities  like  Calling 
a  presents  deficit  ‘a  down  payment  on  future 
surpluses’? 

“ERn  deeper  than  its  impact  on  toda^ 
living  costs  or  tomorrow’s  debts  and  taxe£ 
is  /the  potential  danger  of  weakening  the 
ftional  ability  to  fight  communism.  *  *  * 
“The  new  economic  theories  have  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  promising  much,  providing  a 
pleasant  euphoria  of  irresponsibility,  and 
postponing  of  the  reckoning  to  another  gen¬ 
eration.  But  the  evidence  of  experience  in 
our  country  and  elsewhere  shows  they  have 
little  chance  of  success. 

"The  case  for  the  ‘new  economics’  has  never 
been  proved.  It  rests  on  a  sandy  founda¬ 
tion  that  has  never,  in  history,  supported  a 
nation’s  long-term  progress.  It  has  failed 
under  every  test.  *  •  * 

"The  liberal  economists  are  overlooking 
*  *  *  the  likely  risks  of  failure  and  its  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences.  They  are  overlooking 
the  *  *  *  danger  that  by  pursuing  their 
course  they  may  build  over  us  a  dictatorship 
of  economic  planners  and  of  central  bureau¬ 
cratic  government,  destroy  our  freedoms,  and 
make  us  easy  victims  of  communism. 

"What’s  the  alternative?  It’s  *  *  *  a  rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  privilege  of  being  a  free 
people  involves  assuming  responsibilities.  It 


1  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
authors,  not  necessarily  those  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 


is  disciplined  government  which  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  thrift  a  discredited  word.  It  is  govern¬ 
ment  that  can  recognize  danger  signs  and/ 
avoid  financial  brinkwalking. 

-  "It  is  government  that  won’t  get  in  Re 
way  of  sound  economic  growth,  but  /will 
achieve  it  by  encouraging  the  free  market 
system.  It  is  government  that  beliefs,  like 
Lincoln,  that  it  should  do  for  the  peflple  only 
those  things  that  they  can’t  do  a«  well  for 
themselves,  not  in  the  centralkaraon  of  all 
problems  in  Washington.  It  government 
that  believes  in  sound  money,  that  debts 
must  be  paid,  that  the  budget  should  be 
balanced,  that  the  Public  ’Treasury  is  a  trust, 
that  rate  of  material  groiRi  is  less  important 
than  sustained  strengtivand  character.” 

S  (for  Spahr) :  Mr.  Rans  focuses  attention 
on  one  of  the  most  Rndamental  issues  fac¬ 
ing  this  country.  Rhen  a  nation  is  caught 
up  in  a  tide  whi<R  can,  and  may,  lead  to'its 
destruction,  th(R  usually  are  some  intelli¬ 
gent  and  responsible  people  who,  seeing  the 
dangers  in  cRect  perspective,  do  their  best 
to  rescue  tj/eir  country  from  the  euphoria 
into  whicRit  has  fallen.  Mr.  Stans’  address 
is  a  solenln  warning  by  a  man  of  wisdom  in 
respect R>  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  As  Rep- 
resenyrave  Jensen  states  (p.  A357),  the  ad- 
dresR  "should  be  read  by  every  American 
cit/een.” 

t  should  be  noticed  that  one  of  Mr.  Stan’s 
fecommendations  is  that  we  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  “that  believes  in  sound  money.”  We 
seem  to  have  gone  so  far  down  the  slide  of 
government  irresponsibility,  manipulation, 
and  dishonesty  that  few  people  now  consider 
it  important  to  recommend  a  sound  currency 
for  our  people.  Only  an  economic  illiterate, 
or  Socialist,  or  Communist,  or  a  person  who 
attaches  no  importance  to  truth  could  have 
the  temerity  to  call  our  irredeemable  cur¬ 
rency  a  sound  currency.  Our  use  of  irre¬ 
deemable  currency  is  a  case  of  government 
injection  of  a  poorly  understood  national 
poison  into  our  social  system;  and  this  is  a 
poison  that  can  ruin  us  economically,  so¬ 
cially,  and  politically.  Like  a  cancer,  it  has 
already  eaten  deeply  into  the  vital  parts  of 
our  national  organism. 

2.  Keynesianism:  “A  fashion  of  subtle 
equivocation”;  “  ‘peaceful  acceptance’  of 
Marxian  aims”;  the  ideas  of  the  monetary 
"cranks”  are  “at  the  root  of  Keynes’  teach¬ 
ings.”  From  W.  H.  Hutt,  “Keynesianism — 
Retrospect  and  Prospect”  (Henry  Regnery 
Co.,  Chicago,  1963,  447  pages,  $7.50)  : 

Page  34:  "Keynes  established,  I  suggest,  a 
fashion  of  subtle  equivocation  in  monetary 
discussion,  a  fashion  which,  through  habit 
and  domination,  has  become  almost  a  con¬ 
tention.” 

<Page  48:  "In  what  is  probably  the  most 
efffe;tive  recent  defense  of  Keynesianism, 
BroMenbrenner  has  argued  that  the  great 
virtuXof  the  doctrine  has  been  that,  through 
its  influence  upon  policy — through  the  con- 
sequentNsecular  inflation — the  ‘peaceful  ac¬ 
ceptance”^  Marxian  aims  has  been  secured. 
Where  the  orastic  measures  which  Marx  him¬ 
self  contemplated  would  have  failed,  Keyne¬ 
sian  methods  iiave  quietly  succeeded.” 

Pages  89-90:  \  .  .Keynes’  chief  originality 
lay  in  his  ironic  aStack  on  orthodox  thinking 
about  money  and  \ther  things.  His  attack 
created,  I  believe,  soSmuch  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  Economists  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  generation,  tlrat  it  has  set  back 
progress  by  at  least  a  couple  of  decades.” 

Page  99:  "The  postwar  inflations  Cf  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  United  Spates  have  been 
due  to  policy  weaknesses,  weaknesses  which, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been\dictated  by 
treasuries  actuated  by  politicaXconsidera- 
tions — supposedly  validated  by  TKeynesian 
teachings — rather  than  by  the  tecHijical  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  stable  monetary  sy 

Pages  128-129:  "The  Keynesians  lflre  to 
praise  the  'cranks’  such  as  Hobeon,  Ge^ell, 
Townsend,  Douglas,  Foster,  and  Catch 
on  the  grounds  that  they  at  least : 
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Second.  That  Panamanian  radio  and 
<TV  stations  were  used  to  incite  rioters 
bloody  violence  and  to  spread  dis¬ 
orders. 

rd.  That  extremist  agitators,  some 
of  tP^m  Communists,  encouraged  the 
mobs. 

In  oilier  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  m\y  be  informed  concerning  the 
recent  inquiry  on  the  isthmuS,  I  quote 
the  account  ^f  Counsel  Calif ano’s  press 
conference  as  published  in  the  March  20, 
1964,  issue  of  Spillway,  an  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company: 
ICJ  Ends  Hearings'*,  on  Homan  Rights; 

U.S.  Points  Aired  aiSPress  Conference — 

XJ.S.  Counsel  Stresses\hree  Major  Points 

The  United  States  placW  the  blame  for 
the  January  rioting  in  the  \!anal  Zone  pri¬ 
marily  on  lack  of  action  byVhe  Panamian 
Government,  as  10  days  of  testimony  ended 
last  Friday  before  a  multinationNcommittee 
of  lawyers  probing  charges  that  human 
rights  of  Panamanian  citizens  wer^dolated 
during  the  disturbances. 

The  American  delegation  to  hearing  in 
Panama  City  also  alleged  that  extremist 
groups  as  well  as  irresponsible  newspapl 
radio,  and  TV  reporting  in  Panama  corP 
tributed  to  the  violent  incidents  upon  which 
the  Panamanian  Bar  Association  based  its 
charges. 

In  a  press  conference,  U.S.  legal  representa 
tive,  Joseph  Califano,  Jr.,  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Army,  said  a  report  from 
the  three  members  of  the  International  Com 
mission  of  Jurists  is  expected  within  2 
months.  Two  of  the  ICJ  members  are  re 
turning  to  Geneva  and  the  third  will  go 
there  later  after  a  vacation. 

The  testimony  required  about  100  hours. 
Califano  said.  It  will  fill  more  than  800 
pages  when  transcribed  from  the  50  tapes  on 
which  it  was  recorded. 

He  said  the  United  States  is  convinced  that 
“criminal  and  extremist  elements  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation  no  later  than  2  hours 
after  the  anti-U.S.  rioting  started  the  night 
of  January  9.  ‘ 

The  U.S.  case  stated  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  took  no  effective  action  to  con 
trol  or  halt  the  rioting  or  looting  for  3  days 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  riots  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  January  9.  The  jurists 
repeatedly  asked  Panamanian  representatives 
for  information  on  the  arrest  of  looters  and 
about  the  steps  taken  to  halt  the  rioting. 

The  second  point  stressed  by  the  United 
States  in  assessing  blame  was  that  inflam¬ 
matory  broadcasts  by  Panamanian  radio  an’ 
TV  stations  served  to  further  incite  t: 
rioters  and  spread  violence.  “This  continued 
even  after  the  Panamanian  Governmenfe^offi- 
cially  took  over  the  radio  and  TV  stq#ons 
Califano  said. 

Extremists  were  the  third  elei*£nt  that 
acted  as  a  goad  to  the  mobs,  hf  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  on  January  11 /(Deputy  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vanc^and  U.S.  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  T^feias  Mann  told 
Panama  Foreign  Minister  Glfilileo  Solis,  that 
the  United  States  would  burnish  a  list  of  10 
known  agitators,  some  m.  whom  were  Com¬ 
munists;  and  that  cafitrol  could  be  more 
readily  established  Jp.  these  persons  were 
taken  into  custoda^njy  the  Panamanian  au¬ 
thorities.  “The  HCreign  Minister  said  these 
persons  would  h^plcked  up  if  we  gave  them 
the  list.  We  and,”  said  Califano,  “but  the 
next  day  6  o^Che  10  on  that  list  were  leading 
the  funeralyprocession  for  Panamanians  who 
died  in  riots  and  some  of  them  were 
holding  iiags  in  that  march.” 

The  jurists  viewed  three  movie  films  on  the 
marclc  of  the  Panamanian  students  to  Balboa 
School  and  on  the  widespread  violence 
St  followed.  About  150  photographs  and 
zens  of  documents  were  introduced  by 


the  U.S.  representatives.  The  United  States 
also  played  a  tape  recording  in  which  a  Pan¬ 
ama  radio  station  was  heard  passionately 
urging  the  people  to  continue  the  riots.  The 
Panamanian  representatives  also  submitted 
a  large  number  of  photographs,  documents, 
and  printed  material  Twenty-five  witnesses 
testified,  15  for  Panama,  and  10  for  the 
United  States.  The  proceedings  were  con¬ 
ducted  along  less  formal  lines  than  those 
generally  observed  in  courts. 

U.S.  attorneys  gathering  evidence  inter¬ 
viewed  hundreds  of  military  personnel  in¬ 
volved  and  scores  of  Canal  Zone  police  who 
were  on  duty  during  the  riots. 

On  the  ICJ  panel  were  Dr.  Navroz  Vakil 
of  India,  a  trial  lawyer;  Prof.  Gustaf  Petren, 
of  Sweden,  a  judge;  and  Prof.  A.  N.  Belin- 
fante,  of  the  Netherlands,  a  trial  lawyer  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Commission  has  published  nine  major 
reports:  Hungary  (3),  Tibet,  South  Africa, 
Liberia,  Tunisia,  the  Berlin  wall,  and  Cuba. 
These  have  been  described  as  models  of 
thoroughness.  | 


LET’S  GET  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT 

ON  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 

PART  3 

(Mr.  PURCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beckworth)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  ,  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  parts  1 
and  2  of  this  series  of  statements  on 
the  wheat  program  contained  in  H.R. 
6196  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  for  March  25,  page  6137,  and  March 
26,  page  6175,  respectively. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  take  time  to  study  the  facts 
outlined  in  these  statements  before  we 
vote  on  H.R.  6196  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  have  asked  if  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  in  H.R.  6196  does  not 
include  an  added  tax  on  bread.  The 
wheat  millers  apparently  are  confusing 
the  issue  for  them. 

“Let  us  get  the  facts  straight.” 

H.R.  6196  will  result  in  a  reduction  in 
wheat  program  costs  as  compared  with 
recent  wheat  programs. 

Wheat  has  been  selling  for  about  $2 
a  bushel  at  the  farm.  It  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  that  level  because  we  have  had 
a  price  support  program  for  wheat. 

Farmers  have  been  able  to  deliver 
their  wheat  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — a  Government  corpora¬ 
tion — if  they  could  not  get  a  price 
equivalent  to  the  support  level  in  the 
marketplace. 

Surplus  stocks  accumulated  under  this 
program. 

The  voluntary  certificate  plan  author¬ 
ized  in  H.R.  6196  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  drop  price  supports 
from  the  food  grain  price  level  of  $1.80 
to  $2  a  bushel  to  the  feed  grain  level  of 
about  $1.30  a  bushel.  It  then  distributes 
wheat  certificates  to  those  who  volun¬ 
tarily  comply  with  the  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  value  of  these  certificates  is 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Congress.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  has  announced  that  the  domestic 
marketing  certificates  this '  season  will 
have  a  value  of  70  cents  a  bushel  if  H.R. 
6196  is  approved. 
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Domestic  wheat  millers  will  be  able  to 
buy  their  wheat  in  the  market  about  70 
cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  in  former 
years.  In  addition,  they  will  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  domestic  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  at  70  cents  a  bushel,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  wheat  milled  about  the 
same  as  in  former  years. 

The  certificate  plan  authorized  in  H.R. 
6196  actually  recaptures  for  farmers  a 
prospective  windfall  to  the  middlemen 
which  would  occur  when  price  supports 
are  dropped  to  $1.30  a  bushel. 

It  limits  price  support  for  food  uses  to 
domestic  consumption  and  a  percentage 
of  total  exports.  Price  supports  at  the 
food  grain  price  level  are  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  on  all  that  can  be  grown  on  the  al¬ 
lotted  acreage,  with  heavy  applications 
of  fertilizer.  With  price  supports  limited 
in  this  way  program  costs  will  be  re¬ 
duced. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
consult  the  chart  on  retail  bread  prices 
and  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wheat, 
which  appears  on  page  7  of  House  Report 
No.  1239 — the  report  which  accompanies 
H.R.  9780 — “A  Voluntary  Marketing  Cer¬ 
tificate  Program  for  Wheat.” 

This  chart,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
References  Service,  shows  that  wheat 
prices  have  fallen  from  an  index  of  110 
in  1947  to  91  in  1963.  And  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  retail  bread  prices  as  wheat 
prices  fell?  Did  they  go  down  too?  No, 
they  went  up. 

Retail  prices  of  bread,  other  bakery 
and  cereal  products  went  up  steadily 
from  1947  to  1963  regardless  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  wheat  prices.  Retail  prices  went 
up  a  full  50  percent — from  an  index  of  95 
in  1947  to  an  index  of  144  in  1963. 

’  I  should  like  to  recall  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  immediately  after  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  was 
defeated  last  May. 

At  that  time  articles  appeared  in  both 
papers  stating  there  would  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  bread  even  though 
the  price  of  wheat  fell  substantially. 

These  articles  repeated  what  we  all 
know — that  the  cost  of  the  wheat  in  a 
21-cent  loaf  of  bread  at  the  past  wheat 
price  support  levels,  was  only  2.5  cents. 

A  decline  of  70  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
price  of  wheat  would  be  only  a  minor  fac¬ 
tor  in  cost  of  producing  bread. 

Then  why  all  this  cry  about  a  bread 
tax  in  H.R.  6196?  Quite  frankly,  the 
middlemen  want  to  pick  up  a  windfall. 
And  they  will  succeed  if  they  confuse  the 
issue  sufficiently  to  secure  the  defeat  of 
the  bill. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this  is 
a  revenue  measure  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  issue  has  been 
settled  by  the  courts.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
clause  has  the  authority  to  enact  price 
support  and  adjustment  programs  and 
impose  penalities  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  regulations. 

H.R.  6196  is  a  bill  to  provide  price  sup¬ 
port  and  adjustment  programs  for  both 
wheat  and  cotton.  It  is  not  different  in 
its  economic  impact  on  domestic  wheat 
processors  than  earlier  wheat  price  sup- 
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port  programs.  It  greatly  eases  the  eco¬ 
nomic  burden  on  textile  mills.  In  both 
eases  it  is  a  fair  bill. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  resale  provi¬ 
sions  included  in  the  bill.  A  number 
of  my  good  friends  would  like  to  have 
this  provision  changed  to  prevent  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  re¬ 
selling  any  wheat  it  has  in  storage  for 
less  115  percent  of  the  existing  support 
price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
are  to  maintain  wheat  producers’  in¬ 
comes  without  increasing  consumers’ 
costs,  reduce  Government  costs  and  re¬ 
duce  wheat  surpluses. 

H.R.  6196  will  accomplish  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

If  it  were  amended  to  restrict  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  sales  to  115 
percent  of  the  price  support  level,  the 
reduction  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  would  be  restriced. 

Or,  the  Secretary  might  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  lower  the  support  on  wheat  to  less 
than  the  feed  grain  price-support  level  to 
make  sure  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  able  to  liquidate 
stocks  as  desired. 

Restriction  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  sales  to  115  percent  of  the  price 
support  level  or  above  would  increase 
Government  costs.  In  certain  cases  it 
probably  would  require  the  payment  of 
export  subsidies. 

It  would  protect  flour  millers  or  con¬ 
sumers. 

It  would  not  increase  producers’ 
incomes. 

It  would  increase  Government  costs. 


DAG  HAMMARSK  J  OLD  MEMORIAL 

LECTURE  BY  AMBASSADOR  ADLAI 

E.  STEVENSON 

(Mr.  FASCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beckworth)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  was  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  world,  a  pioneer  dedicated  to  the 
mission  of  transforming  the  lofty  ideals A 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  into  pra<y 
tical  realities  of  international  life.  lie 
assumed  fearlessly  the  task  of  foimng 
the  United  Nations  into  an  effecti/D  in¬ 
ternational  presence,  and  in  theyend  he 
gave  his  life  trying  to  resolve  ^fe  bitter 
conflict  in  the  Congo. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  follow^nn  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Like  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  he  vie\^r  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  not  as  a  static  donating  society  but 
as  a  dynamic  instrunfent  of  international 
cooperation  for  resolution  of  con¬ 
flict.  His  foi'ceful  presentation  of  the 
U.S.  position,  Ins  words  of  inspiration 
have  earned  JfGm  the  respect  of  all  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  n^st  the  United  States  has  been 
a  strongynipporter  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  itsypeacekeeping  operations  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  Suez,  the  Congo,  and  now  Cyprus. 
We/ave  supported  these  operations  be¬ 
cause  we  have  viewed  them  as  an  alterna¬ 


tive  to  local  wars  or  possibly  even  East- 
West  confrontation.  The  prestige  of  the 
world  organization  as  an  instrument  of 
peaceful  change  has  been  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  with  each  of  its  successes.  The 
United  Nations  needs  our  continuing  sup¬ 
port;  it  is  the  best  means  so  far  dis¬ 
covered  by  man  of  solving  international 
problems  without  resorting  to  national 
violence. 

Ambassador  Stevenson,  in  delivering 
the  Dag  Hammarskjold  memorial  lecture 
at  Princeton  University  on  March  23, 
1964,  rightly  cautioned: 

If  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  carry 
these  burdens,  no  one  else  will.  If  we  with¬ 
draw,  retreat,  hesitate,  the  hope  of  today,  I 
believe  without  rhetoric  or  exaggeration,  will 
be  lost  tomorrow. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  stirring  and  timely  address : 

From  Containment  to  Cease-Fire  and 
Peaceful  Change 

The  United  Nations  and,  therefore,  the 
world  has  been  fortunate  to  have  three 
strong  Secretaries  General — Trygve  Lie  of 
Norway,  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden,  and 
Thant  of  Burma.  While  serving  on  the 
lerican  delegation  in  London  in  the  first 
da^e  of  the  United  Nations  and  latterly  in 
New^York,  I  had  something  to  do  with  tha 
selection  of  Trygve  Lie  and  U  Thant.  Ajau 

it  wasViy  good  fortune  to  know  Dag  _ 

marskjolIL  well,  and  my  sad  lot  to  attend  his 
funeral  i^f he  lovely  old  cathedral  /t  Up- 
sala.  Like  »e  others  who  came  fronVall  over 
the  world,  I  walked  behind  him  toyme  ceme¬ 
tery  through  t\e  streets  of  the  ancient  town, 
lined  with  thou^mds  of  silent, reverent  peo¬ 
ple.  Upsala  was  tarn  world  that  day  when  he 
was  laid  to  rest  in  t\e  northern  autumn  twi¬ 
light,  for  he  was  a  ha(o  of  * ne  community  of 
man.  X  / 

Norman  Cousins  tellafe,  story  that  says  a 
_lot  about  Dag  Hamrabrskjold  as  a  peace¬ 
maker.  f  X 

He  had  scheduled  an  itNerview  with  a 
magazine  writer  Jbi le  evening^  The  writer 
suggested  that  Uaey  have  dinn^^t  a  restau¬ 
rant,  which  the  Secretary  GeneAl  accepted. 
He  further  suggested  that  they  taBe  his  car, 
which  the  Secretary  General  also  SKcepted. 

Upon  leaving  the  building,  the  wrrVer  re¬ 
called  tor  his  embarrassment  that  h\had 
driven /nto  town  in  a  battered  old  jfcep. 
Tiie  /Secretary  General  was  delighted 
'‘Sometimes  I  think  I  was  born  in  one,”  h? 

rBut  the  writer’s  embarrassment  had  only 
>egun.  Four  blocks  away,  a  taxicab  darted 
in  front  of  the  jeep  and  there  was  a  harm¬ 
less  collision. 

I  don’t  have  to  suggest  the  reaction  of  the 
cabdriver  or  the  quality  of  his  prose.  But 
the  writer  was  not  without  a  temper  himself, 
or  the  prose  to  match  the  cabdriver.  It 
looked  as  though  the  disagreement  was  about 
to  escalate  into  active  hostilities.  At  this 
point,  Hammarskjold  climbed  out  of  the  jeep 
and  stepped  around  to  the  cabdriver. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  anyone 
quite  realizes  how  tough  it  is  to  drive  a  cab 
in  New  York  City.  I  don’t  know  how  you 
fellows  do  it — 10,  12,  14  hours  a  day,  day 
after  day,  with  all  the  things  you’ve  got  to 
contend  with,  people  weaving  in  and  out  of 
traffic  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Believe  me, 
I  really  have  to  take  my  hat  off  to  you  fel¬ 
lows.” 

The  cabdriver  defused  immediately. 
“Mister,”  he  said,  “you  really  said  a  mouth¬ 
ful.”  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  incident. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  end  of  the  story.  A  few 
blocks  later  the  unfortunate  writer  ran  out 
of  gas.  And  who  should  drive  by?  The 
same  cabdriver  pulled  up  and  said,  "What’s 
the  matter  chum,  any  trouble?” 

“Out  of  gas,”  said  the  disgruntled  writer. 


Well,  you  can  guess  the  end  of  the  story: 
The  cabbie  offered  to  get  some  gas,  invited 
the  driver's  "nice  friend”  to  come  along  withy 
him,  and  drove  off  with  the  Secretary  Ger 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  front  seat 
leaving  the  writer  to  ponder  the  role  of/he 
peacemaker  in  today’s  tense  society. 

i 

No  one  ever  doubted  Dag  Hammjrskjold’s 
selfless  dedication  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
any  and  all  disputes  among  men  and  na¬ 
tions.  None  questioned  his  ileep  personal 
commitment  to  the  principles/>f  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  whofie  first  business 
is  the  peaceful  settlemenl/>f  disputes. 

But  this  can  be  said  of  other  men:  Ham¬ 
marskjold  was  unsurpassed,  but  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  devotioar  to  peace.  What  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  service  to  the  United  Nations 
is  that  he  came  tp  see  it  for  what  it  is:  a 
specific  piece  or  international  machinery 
whose  implicit^  capabilities  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  action  of  the  members  and 
the  Secretariat  working  within  its  constitu¬ 
tional  framework. 

*  There  /as  no  doubt  in  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold-Thor  is  there  in  many  others — that  the 
United^  Nations  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
signyfeant  international  institution  ever 
conceived.  But  Hammarskjold  also  under¬ 
stood  that  the  machinery  not  only  needs 
>fty  goals  and  high  principles  but  it  has  to 
work  in  practice— that  it  has  limited,  not 
unlimited  functions;  that  it  has  finite,  not 
infinite  capabilities  under  given  circum¬ 
stances  at  a  given  time. 

He  saw  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  measured  by  the  best  consensus 
that  can  be  reached  by  the  relevant  majority 
of  the  relevant  organ — and  that  reaching 
that  consensus  is  a  highly  pragmatic  exercise. 

Understanding  all  this,  Dag  Hammar¬ 
skjold — himself  a  key  part  of  the  machinery 
— helped  make  the  machinery  more  workable, 
more  adaptable,  more  relevant  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  political  needs.  By  doing  so,  he  helped 
expand  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  to  act 
effectively.  This,  I  think,  was  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations,  and  thus 
to  world  peace. 

He  was  dedicated  service — backed  by  diplo¬ 
matic  skill,  by  administrative  talent,  and  by 
a  sharp  sense  of  political  reality. 

The  overwhelming  political  reality  of  Ham- 
marskjold’s  day  was  the  division  of  the  world 
into  opposing  and  rigid  military  alliances, 
led  by  two  incomparable  centers  of  power 
and  influence — with  the  two  halves  of  this 
bipolar  world  engaged  in  a  cold  war  paced  by 
an  uncontrolled  and  seemingly  uncontrol¬ 
lable  nuclear  arms  race — while  everyone  else 
'  teld  his  breath  lest  the  “balance  of  terror” 
too  far  out  of  balance, 
my  came  to  accept  this  as  a  continuing — 
almost  natural — state  of  affairs  which  would 
continue  until  one  side  collapsed  or  the  two 
sides  (glided  in  World  War  HI.  We  now 
know  that  it  was  a  transitory  and  unhealthy 
condition  atf  the  world  body  politic. 

The  cold^ar  has  not  sunk  out  of  sight, 
but  the  fielck  of  contest  may  be  shifting 
radically — and\or  the  better. 

The  nuclear  amis  race  has  not  passed  into 
history,  but  at  ft^st  it  has,  for  the  first 
time,  been  brough^within  a  first  stage  of 
control. 

For  these  and  a  lil^ge  variety  of  other 
reasons,  the  world  is  a\ery  different  world 
from  that  which  existecXwhen  Dag  Ham¬ 
marskjold  went  down  to  H*s  death  in  that 
cruel  crash  in  Africa  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  We  therefore  will  be  wisiLto  tailor  our 
thinking  about  the  role  of  the\United  Na¬ 
tions  he  served  so  well  not  to  Me  world  of 
1961  but  to  our  world  of  1964 — which  le  to 
say: 

A  world  which  is  no  longer  bipolar  Vut  in 
Which  multiple  centers  of  power  and  iVflu- 
enee  have  come  into  being. 

A  world  which  at  long  last  is  appr 
the  end  of  the  historic  struggle  for  military'1' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  foody^tamp  bill.  Several  Representatives  debated  merits 

of  cotton-wheat  bill.  Rep.  Saylor  urged  enactment\of  wilderness  bill.  Rep.  Aspinall 
,  spoke  in  support  of  establishment  of  Public  Land  LawyReview  Commission.  Sen.  Mc- 
JGovern  defended  cotton-wheay  bill  against  charge  it  n^d  not  received  adequate  hear¬ 
ing.  Sen.  Johnston  urgedyUSDA  aid  for  peach  growers.  \en.  Pastore  charged  dis¬ 
crimination  in  local  school  lunch  program. 

HOUSE 

1.  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN''.  Debated  H.  R.  10222,  to  authorize  this  D^oartment  to  formulate 
and  administer  a  food  stamp  program.  See  Digest  55  for  a  afc^mmary  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of^his  bill,  pp, 


6905-40,  6950-1 


2.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965.  The  Appropriations 
ported^this  bill,  H.  R.  10723  (H.  Rept.  1307).  p.  6964 


Committee  re- 


CON'MACTS .  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not\actually 
6ort)  with  amendment  H.  R.  10669,  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act.  D261 


4.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Several  Representatives  debated  the  merits  of  H.  R.  6196,  the 
cotton-wheat  bill,  including  the  possible  effects  of  the  wheat  provisions  on 
bread  prices  and  on  production  by  small  wheatgrowers.  pp.  6956-|8 

Rep.  Hoeven  predicted  that  if  the  cotton-wheat  bill  is  enacted  ’’the  retail 
price  of  bread,  cookies,  cake,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  the  host  of  other 
wheat  products  that  Americans  consume  will  rise  substantially,  and  inserted 
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numerous  letters  in  support  of  his  position,  pp.  6959-63 

Rep.  Findley  urged  defeat  of  the  cotton-wheat  bill,  contending  that  it  would 
have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  small  wheat  farmer,  pp.  6917-3 


C 
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PUBLIC  LANDS;  FORESTRY.  Rep.  Aspinall  spoke  in  support  of  enactment  of  H. 

8070.,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  inserted  an  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Carver^ 
support  of  the  bill.  pp.  6940-2 

Rep.  Saylor  commended  the  announcement  that  the  House  Interior  a&d  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  had  scheduled  hearings  on  bills  to  provide  for /the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wilderness  areas  and  pledged  his  cooperation  in  the  enactment  of  such 


legislation, \  p.  6947 


6. 


POVERTY.  Rep.  CLausen  inserted  an  interview  with  Rep.  Fre!Umghuysen  on  the 
Republican  attitude  toward  the  poverty  program  and  stating  that  the  Mbroad 
Republican  approach,  to  the  poverty  problem  is  twofold:  /Promote  the  general 
economy  by  strengthening  confidence,  then  focus  your  effort  on  areas  where  the 
problems  are  most  stu^om."  p.  6950 


7.  WATER  RIGHTS.  Rep.  Clausl 
protect  the  water  rights 
counties,  and  States."  p, 


inserted  an  editorial^n  support  of  his  bill  "to 
individuals,  irrigajfton  districts,  communities, 
)50 
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8.  RECORDS  MANAGEMENT.  Rep.  OlseAinserted  hiVaddress  to  the  Interagency  Records 
Administration  Conference  urgin^improvedr: records  management  and  reduced  paper¬ 
work  in  the  Federal  agencies,  pph  6942/4 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  stepped  that  the  cotton-wheat  bill  will  be 
considered  immediately  after  dispo/itron  of  the  food  stamp  bill.  p.  6905 


SENATE 


10.  COTTON;  WHEAT.  Sen.  McGovern/defended  the  H^use  Agriculture  Committee’s  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  cotVon-wheat  bill  and  inserted  an 
advertisement  estimating yChe  effect  of  the  Hou^e  vote  "tomorrow"  on  wheat 
prices,  p.  6877 


(} 


11.  PEACHES.  Sen.  Johnsyfn  urged  and  inserted  a  S.  C.  legislative  resolution  urging 
USDA  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the  peach  growel^  of  S.C.  pp.  6895-6 


12.  WATER.  Sen.  Meto&lf  inserted  letter  defending  various  d^m  projects  in  Mont, 
against  the  charge  that  their  construction  would  remove  eKgreat  deal  of  farm 
and  timber  1/nds  from  production,  pp.  6891-5 


Sen.  Kuofiel  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  1658,  to  authorise,  construct, 
operate,  /nd  maintain  the  Central  Arizona  project,  Ariz. -N.M.\  which  would 
provide  ythat  this  proposed  project  would  be  a  junior  project  i^water  shortages 
occur  Jlw  the  area.  p.  6898 


13.  AREA/'REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Proxmire  defended  ARA’s  loan  for  a  hardboa? 
S/perior,  Wise.  pp.  6877-8 


plant  in 


14./CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7152,  the  civil  rights  bill  (pp^>825-6, 
6831-73,  6878-90).  Several  Senators  debated  the  provision  which  would  albow 
stoppage  of  federal-aid  to  States  if  they  practice  discrimination  (pp.  683^48, 
6857-60,  6881-4).  Sen.  Pastore  charged  discrimination  in  some  local  school 
lunch  programs  (pp.  6835-6).  Sen.  Pastore  stated  that  the  federal-aid  pro- 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Who  has  made  any  such 
VdDsurd  statement  as  that?  The  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
di cNiot  say  that  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
maiNrom  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  said  the 
very  opposite  of  that. 

Mr.  JtoNES  of  Missouri.  I  made  that 
statement 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  you  did  not. 
Did  the  gentiteman  say  that  12,000  people 
were  eating  mcffe  than  62,000  people? 

Mr.  JONES  V  Missouri.  No,  I  said 
that  12,000  wereNeating  and  there  were 
63,000  people  befoi\^ 

Mr.  BELCHER.  >Jp  get  back  to  the 
point,  the  gentlewoman  said  there  were 
12,000,  the  gentleman  fiWn  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  said  there  were  TUjOOO.  But  be 
the  figure  11,000  or  12,000Nam  still  un¬ 
able  to  understand  how  l\000  people 
buying  anything  they  can  iSiy  in  the 
grocery  stores  are  going  to  dispose  of  as 
much  wheat,  flour,  and  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  as  63,000  people  would  if  they^were 
led  up  to  the  trough.  \ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  say  to  Nae 
gentleman,  each  month  we  have  morfe 
people  signing  up  for  this  program.  The'' 
figure  was  12,000,  as  of  February.  By 
April  there  may  be  a  few  thousand  more. 
But  I  did  not  say  that  these  11,000  or 
12,000  are  eating  more  than  the  60,000  or 
so  people  who  were  previously  receiving 
free  surplus  commodities.  But  I  do  know 
the  food  is  not  now  being  wasted;  it  is  not 
being  thrown  away  or  swapped  for  other 
things  like  beer  or  cigarettes,  which  has 
happened  all  over  the  country  and  I 
think  many  of  the  members  with  the 
direct  distribution  systems  in  operation 
in  their  districts  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  still  understood  the 
gentlewoman  to  say  that  the  primary 
purpose  was  to  move  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  I  still  cannot  understand  why 
if  they  can  buy  anything  in  a  grocery 
store  it  is  going  to  dispose  of  more  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  than  you  will  if  the 
only  thing  you  can  get  in  the  grocery 
store  is  the  surplus  commodity  itself. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  people  do  not  eat  feed 
grains.  But  people  do  eat  meat,  and 
the  more  meat  they  eat,  the  more  feed 
grains  are  consumed.  The  people  who* 
are  on  the  food  stamp  program  are  now 
buying  meat  which  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  before.  By  buying  more  meat, 
they  are  helping  to  use  up  mo ne  feed 
grains  fed  to  cattle.  That  maims  less 
surplus  grain  for  storage  purm^ses. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  understand  that  we 
are  now  importing  most  or  that  meat 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  I 
also  understand  that  sonre  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  getting  sick  gating  top  much 
tunafish.  I  did  not  know  that  tunafish 
was  a  surplus  commodity  and  I  did  not 
know  that  Australian  beef  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  beef  was  in/surplus. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  tha/gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  / 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  think  the 
eviden^ is,  and  I  think  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  an  article  on  this  about  a 
year/ago,  that  most  of  the  chiselers  got 
ouir  when  the  food  stamp  program  went 


in  because  it  involved  putting  up  some  of 
their  own  money.  It  is  not  your  argu¬ 
ment  is  it  that  these  chiselers  should  go 
back  on  the  program;  is  it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  not  say  that 
for  1  minute.  I  would  not  charge  that 
the  gentlewoman’s  home  district  of  St. 
Louis  has  51,000  chiselers  who  are  getting 
surplus  commodities.  I  would  not  make 
that  kind  of  a  charge.  But  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  and  not  I. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  not 
making  any  charge.  You  said  some  are. 1 
The  evidence  was  that  the  chiselers  got 
out  of  the  program.  We  had  a  big  scan¬ 
dal  here  in  Washington  where  it  was 
found  that  some  people  hired  a  taxi 
driver  to  go  out  and  pick  the  stuff  up. 
It  has  happened  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Are  not  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  going  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  plan  the  ones  who  are  now  admin¬ 
istering  the  surplus  commodities?  Are 
not  the  local  authorities  going  to  take 
care  of  it? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  They 
screen  the  recipients  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  much  more  closely.  That  has  been* 
Sthe  history  of  the  program.  Apparently 
when  there  are  available  large  quantises 
onflour,  or  corn  meal — I  do  not  know  all 
the Nt her  things  available,  or  w/fether 
they  nave  peanut  butter — they  fi/el  they 
must  g^t  rid  of  it,  since  it  is  sitting 
around,  and  they  are  not  quit/? so  careful 
as  to  who  gets  it.  / 

Mr.  BELOHER.  Then  Ao  I  correctly 
understand  tltot  they  a/re  not  likely  to 
give  them  as  mSch  tuna  fish,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  HAGEN  o&  California.  I  believe 
the  tuna  fish  exam/fe  is  atypical. 

Mr.  BELCHERV^he  gentleman  said 
that  the  most  h/rriblte  example  was  St. 
Louis,  yet  I  un/aerstoodrohat  the  gentle¬ 
woman  was  Voiding  up\St.  Louis  as  a 
model  of  thpprogram.  I  on  not  seem  to 
be  able  toiet it  straight.  \ 

Mrs.  SeLLIVAN.  Mr.  ChfNman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mi^BELCHER.  I  yield  to  th^eentle- 
won/an  from  Missouri.  \ 

Jttrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  holding  upsJhe 
St.  Louis  program  .  as  a  good  program, 
/fit  is  being  improved.  The  purchase  reV 
quirements  at  first  were  much  too  high? 
Adjustments  are  being  made.  I  believe 
they  should  be  a  bit  more  lenient  in  the 
regulations,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  that 
done.  But  the  program  works  and  those 
who  participate  under  it  really  like  it. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  people  who 
receive  the  food  stamps  are  eating  more 
surplus  food.  They  are  eating  more  food. 
And  a  substantial  amount  of  that  food 
represents  items  in  surplus.  Also,  I  have 
not  said  that  the  thousands  who  used  to 
get  free  food  but  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  plan  are  all  chislers. 
I  say  that  many  factors  have  entered 
into  this,  to  lower  the  degree  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  food  stamp  plan  compared 
to  the  free  food  handouts. 

The  eligibility  is  much  more  rigid 
under  this  type  of  program  than  it  was 
before,  because  they  are  handling  Fed¬ 
eral  money,  and  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
at  about  the  maximum  income  in  order 
to  get  free  food  would  not  find  it  worth 
while  to  sign  up  for  the  food  stamp  plan 


because  they  would  receive  so  few  bonus/ 
coupons,  and  would  be  limited  in  the  lye 
of  their  own  money  for  other  things/ 

Under  the  surplus  commodities pro¬ 
gram,  everybody  who  qualifies  gats  the 
same  handouts.  Under  this  l/ogram, 
the  size  of  the  subsidy  depend/upon  the 
amount  of  need.  / 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chanwnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentle/an  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Ml-.  WTTJT.T.PV1  / 

'  (Mr.  FiJNlbLLlY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
quested  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order  because  of  the  limitation  of 
time  we  shall  have  for  the  consideration 
of  the  wheat-cotton  bill  tomorrow.  We 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  at  that  time. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  dig  into  all  the 
phases  of  this  complicated  proposal. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  whose  dis¬ 
trict  produces  wheat  or  feed  grains,  I 
feel  certain,  is  interested  in  the  effect 
the  wheat  certificate  proposal  will 
have  on  the  farmers  of  his  district. 

If  a  Member’s  district  produces  feed 
grains  or  includes  small  wheatgrowers — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rural  congres¬ 
sional  district  in  which  this  is  not  true — 
the  effect  would  be  immediate  and  it 
would  be  adverse. 

The  bill  will  place  the  small  wheat 
farmer  in  what  I  choose  to  call  triple 
jeopardy. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  farmer  who 
was  able  to  produce  15  acres  of  wheat 
in  the  1963-64  season  and  to  sell  the 
wheat  in  a  supported  market  at  about 
$1.85  a  bushel. 

To  be  eligible  for  certificates  under 
this  program,  this  small  farmer  will  first 
have  to  cut  his  base  from  15  acres  down 
to  the  most  recent  3-year  average.  That 
is  the  first  jeopardy. 

Secondly,  he  must  cut  10  percent  be¬ 
llow  this  adjusted  base  figure.  That  is  a 
second  jeopardy. 

The  area  representing  the  cutback — 
in  many  cases  but  a  fraction  of  an  acre — 
must  be  placed  in  conserving  uses,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmer  must  make  sure  it  is  not  pas¬ 
tured,  nor  can  any  kind  of  crop  be  har¬ 
vested  from  it. 

Third,  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  gets 
a  very  low  price  for  his  wheat.  The 
price  is  forced  low  and  kept  low  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Small  wheat  farmers  would  be  entitled 
to  certificates  only  if  they  reduce  their 
wheat  acreage  10  percent  below  their 
most  recent  3-year  average  and  divert 
this  small  acreage  into  conserving  or 
other  special  uses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
are  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  these  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  participate  in  the  program 
unless  they  conduct  a  drastic,  expensive 
and  wasteful  plowdown. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  want  to 
look  at  the  figures  as  they  affect  wheat 
farmers  in  your  State.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  shocked  at  the  high  proportion 
of  your  wheat  farmers  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  bill  and  subject  to  the 
triple  jeopardy  mentioned  above. 
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At  the  proper  time,  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  rises,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  the  figures 
I  just  mentioned. 

The  figures  referred  to  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Wheat  farms 


State 

Allot¬ 
ments 
over  16 
acres 

Allot¬ 
ments 
15  acres 
or  less 

Total 

number 

of 

wheat 

(arms 

Percent 
with 
allot¬ 
ments  of 
15  acres 
or  less 

Thou - 

Thou ■ 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Michigan.- . 

15.0 

98.0 

68.8 

87 

New  York _ 

7.2 

28.7 

19.3 

80 

Ohio . . . 

28.9 

110.0 

61.2 

79 

Pennsylvania — 

12.7 

65.0 

28.2 

83 

Illinois . — 

30.0 

103.8 

53.0 

77 

Indiana _ 

22.0 

90.0 

52.7 

80 

Iowa . . 

2.0 

11.0 

6.5 

85 

Minnesota _ 

ii.  a 

50.0 

37. 1 

82 

Missouri . 

24.0 

105.  5 

82.5 

81 

Nebraska  - 

60.0 

30.8 

21.0 

38 

South  Dakota _ 

30.0 

16.1 

7.7 

35 

Wisconsin.. . 

.3 

10.0 

5.5 

100 

Florida . . 

.3 

.7 

.6 

70 

Georgia _ 

1.3 

18.4 

17.7 

92 

Kentucky _ 

5.2 

19.1 

18.0 

80 

Maryland _ 

3.6 

10.0 

3.7 

71 

North  Carolina.. 

2.3 

80.9 

70.0 

97 

South  Carolina.. 

1.3 

34.3 

30.0 

95 

Tennessee _ 

2.3 

20.4 

23.5 

91 

Virginia _ 

3.0 

40.5 

23.8 

92 

West  Virginia... 

.4 

4.1 

2.4 

91 

Arkansas . . 

.7 

14.0 

10.3 

93 

Alabama . 

.7 

6.1 

5.2 

87 

Louisiana . 

.5 

.7 

.6 

58 

Mississippi _ 

.7 

2.4 

1.9 

77 

Oklahoma . 

42.0 

27.9 

18.1 

40 

Texas . . . 

31.5 

36.1 

27. 1 

53 

Arizona . 

1.5 

0.6 

0.2 

29 

California . 

3.1 

3.2 

.9 

51 

Colorado . - 

15.4 

7.1 

1.9 

32 

Kansas.  . . 

99.6 

43.5 

19.1 

30 

New  Mexico _ 

2.6 

2.2 

.6 

46 

Utah . . 

2.7 

9.0 

2.8 

75 

Idaho.. . . 

10.1 

18.9 

9.5 

66 

Montana . . 

17.6 

4.4 

1.5 

20 

North  Dakota... 

60.0 

4.9 

2.4 

8 

Oregon . . . 

5.6 

11.2 

5.4 

66 

Washington  ... 

9.3 

6.7 

2.6 

42 

Wyoming . 

2.3 

1. 1 

.5 

32 

U.S.  total.. 

658.7 

1, 153. 3 

733.8 

67 

Congress  has  had  plenty  of  time.  The 
wheat  referendum  was  rejected  last  May 
21.  Why  was  this  decision  put  off  for  11 
long  months? 

Let  us  suppose  the  worst.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  the  program  becomes  law. 

What  happens  to  the  feed  grains 
farmer?  He  too  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 

As  mentioned  above,  thousands  of 
small  wheat  farmers  will  not  plow  up 
their  planted  acres.  Instead  they  will 
figure  that  marketing  wheat  at  the  Gov- 
’ernment-controlled  low  price — without 
certificates — is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

This  decision  of  course  will  swell  the 
supplies  of  wheat  competing  with  feed 
grains.  Considering  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat,  the  market  prices  would  make 
wheat  and  corn  competitive.  This  would 
tend  to  depress  corn  prices,  and  get  feed 
grains  into  still  deeper  trouble. 

So  both  the  corn  farmer  and  the  small 
wheat  farmer  would  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  wheat  program.  They 


would  be  far  better  off  if  no  bill  is 
passed. 

Who  would  get  the  payments? 

The  lion’s  share  of  the  certificate  pay¬ 
ments  in  this  proposal  would  be  gobbled 
up  by  the  large  wheatgrowers. 

A  million  and  a  half  wheat  farmers 
representing  76  percent  of  all  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  could  qualify  at  most  for  only  15 
percent  of  the  payments. 

Three  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers — 
the  big  fellows  of  course — would  get 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  payments,  and 
7.6  percent  would  get  almost  60  percent. 

Each  of  1,300  wheat  farmers  would  get 
Government  payments  averaging  $14,615 
a  year. 

The  average  for  1,391,000  small  wheat 
farmers — $58  a  year,  if  they  qualify. 

Here  again  I  will  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  extraneous  matter  to  give 
you  the  full  details  on  this  breakdown. 

The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows: 


Acreage  allotment  size  group 

Number  ol 
farms 

Percent  of 
total  farms 

Percent  of 
total  acre¬ 
age  and 
payment 

Estimated  1 
payment 

Average 
payment 
per  farm 

0  to  25„ . . . 

1, 391, 400 

76.5 

15.1 

$81, 000, 000 

$58 

25.1  to  50 _ _ _ 

162,  300 

8.9 

10.4 

56,  000, 000 

345 

50.1  to  100 _ _ _ _ _ 

127, 800 

7.0 

'16.2 

87, 000,  000 

680 

100.1  to  200 _ _ _ _ 

83, 100 

4.6 

21.8 

117,000,000 

1,  407 

200.1  to  300 _ _ _ _ 

28, 100 

1.5 

12.5 

67, 000,  000 

2,384 

300.1  to  500 . . . . 

17,  700 

1.0 

12.1 

65, 000, 000 

3,  672 

500.1  to  1,000  _ _ 

7,000 

.4 

8.3 

44, 000,  000 

6,286 

1,000.1  and  over _ _ _ _ _ 

1,300 

.1 

3.6 

19, 000, 000 

14, 615 

>  Assumption:  $350,000,000  domestic  payments;  $150,000,000  export  payments  and  $35,000,000  diversion  payments. 
Source:  February  1963  Wheat  Situation  Report,  USDA. 


Source:  June  1963,  ‘‘Wheat  Situation  Report”  USDA. 

The  harmful  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
small  wheat  farmer  was  forcibly  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  when  he  said  during  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
quoting  directly  from  the  Record: 

We  should  not  overlook  the  position  of  the 
small  wheatgrower,  either.  Nationally,  2  out 
of  every  3  wheatgrowers  harvest  less  than 
15  acres;  in  many  States,  the  proportion  is 

9  out  of  10.  Many  of  these  growers  of  winter 
wheat  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  participate 
in  a  new  program,  because  they  already  have 
planted  more  than  their  3-year  average,  less 

10  percent — the  requirement  for  eligibility  in 
this  bill.  Therefore,  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  growers  will  have  to  depend  on 
the  free  market  this  year  for  their  income 
from  wheat.  No  wheat  legislation  we  could 
pass  now  could  affect  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  wheat  producers.  The 
placing  of  a  ceiling  of  105  percent  of  the 
loan  for  these  farmers  will  sharply  reduce 
the  wheat  income  of  this  substantial  group, 
and  also  will  sharply  reduce  farm  income. 

Actually  this  bill  comes  too  late  for 
the  small  wheatgrowers. 

Thousands  of  small  wheat  farmers 
have  already  planted  their  fields  on  the 
assurance  that  no  new  wheat  program 
would  be  enacted.  It  is  not  fair  to  put 
them  in  triple  jeopardy.  If  this  program 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  it  should 
have  been  passed  early  enough  to  avoid 
this  triple  jeopardy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  kind  of  a 
reactionary  farm  bill  is  this  which  puts 
a  tax  on  flour — a  tax  which  hits  poor 
people  the  hardest — and  turns  most  of 
the  proceeds  over  to  the  highest  income 
wheat  growers?  This  is  Robin  Hood  in 
r reverse 

TV/T-»»  T 


Mr.  1IOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairf^n,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlemanXrom  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  askSd  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  an\  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chai: 
man,  I  had  not  expected  to  speak  on  this* 1 
measure.  I  listened  attentively  to  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  on  this 
bill  and  I  was  particularly  happy  to  listen 
to  the  Chairman’s  explanation  of  the 
Also  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  t 
gracious  lady  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  S 
livan],  I  have  listened  to  her  on  many 
occasions  on  the  subject  of  this  bU4  and 
I  am  convinced  that  she  is  convinced 
that  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  cerrtunly  do 
not  want  to  impugn  her  motives  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  I  am  convinced  that 
she  is  sincere  in  her  support:  of  this  bill. 

As  one  who  has  been  /  lifelong  de¬ 
votee  of  the  welfare  of  Agriculture  and 
a  student  of  its  problem/  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  in  the  brief  tune  that  I  have  of 
some  of  the  things Ah&t  have  brought 
this  situation  about/  Most  of  the  debate 
that  we  have  listened  to  today  has  had 
to  do  with  what/is  going  to  happen  in 
1965  and  1966  And  1967.  But  very  few 
people  have  talked  about  what  is  going 
to  be  happening  10  or  20  or  30  years  from 
now.  I  think  the  members  of  the  so- 


called  farm  bloc,  members  of  the  Agri- 

culture  Committee,  have  in  a  sense  failed 
to  do  that  on  many /Occasions  in  the  past 
and  it  accounts  forahe  fact  that  many  of 
our  programs  have  not  been  too  well 
thought  out,  especially  from  the  long- 
range  viewpoiE 

For  examnfe,  I  happen  to  have  been 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Public  Law  480, 
and  I  stiir  am.  I  thought  that  it  was 
destined/to  fulfill  a  very  worthwhile 
purpose:  Now  what  has  happened? 
The  State  Department,  who  opposed  the 
program  in  the  beginning,  now  has 
grabbed  it  off  and  are  saying  to  us  in 
fence,  “You  have  to  keep  on  generating 
^se  surpluses  so  we  can  use  them  as 
ammunition  in  the  cold  war.”  And  so 
it  sennas  to  me  that  the  best  laid  plans 
of  mioe  and  men  “gang  aft  a-gley.”  In 
this  insteince  it  is  the  food  stamp  plan. 
I  think  \^e  are  walking  right  into  the 
same  kind\ff  deal. 

I  listened\o  the  very  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  of  my  mend  from  California  [Mr. 
HolifieldL  iNalways  like  to  listen  to 
him;  we  have  worked  together  in  the 
past  very  harmoniously.  But  he  has  a 
very  clever  way  orVattempting  to  put 
anybody  who  oppose)^  this  bill  in  the 
position  of  being  opposM  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  fight  hunger;  wfto  wants  to  feed 
hungry  people.  I  think  tnHt  is  really  not 
a  very  fair  position  to  put  us  in. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  felloV  Members 
of  the  House  to  listen  and  remenaber  this 
well.  If  you  pass  this  program\if  you 
put  it  into  practice,  it  will  become\gar- 
gantua  you  will  live  to  repent.  >7iis 
will  eventually  become  the  most  impbs- 
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Government  Operations,  of  which  sub- 
immittee  I  am  chairman,  earlier  this 
stesion  considered  a  quite  similar  recom¬ 
mendation  with  respect  to  audits  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
UndeX  existing  laws,  GAO  audits  of  the 
FDIC  must  be  made  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  although  for  most  other  purposes 
that  Corporation’s  accounting  is  on  a 
calendar  yekr  basis.  Our  subcommittee 
found  that  this  complication  of  requiring 
FDIC  financiaAaccountings  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  year  basek  resulted  in  confusion, 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  and 
waste.  The  GovXnment  Operations 
Committee,  in  Housk  Report  No.  919, 
therefore  recommendM  to  the  House 
Banking  and  CurrencyXcommittee  the 
consideration  of  legislation  which  would 
so  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  as  to  require  that  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  audits  be  ma\e  on  the 
calendar  year  basis. 

Whenever  the  efficiency  and  e&momy 
of  the  operations  involved  will  be  there¬ 
by  promoted,  GAO  audits  under  'the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
should  be  made  on  the  same  business'1 
year  basis  as  that  on  which  the  audited 
entity  normally  operates.  The  bill  I  am 
now  introducing  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose  with  respect  to  audits 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  and  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  Although  the  amount  may 
not  be  readily  calculable,  savings  should 
result;  and  certainly  uniform  audit  dates 
would  be  both  more  convenient,  and  a 
better  way  of  proceeding  than  at  present. 


AN  AWARD  BY  THE  FELLOWS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  BAR  FOUNDATION 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  February  15,  last,  the  fellows  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  presented 
to  my  immediate  predecessor  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Honorable  Walter  Chandler, 
very  significant  award. 

The  award  read  as  follows : 

For  more  than  50  years  has  been  erf^aged 
in  the  active  practice  of  law,  during  all  of 
which  time  he  has  manifested  adherence  to 
the  highest  principles  of  the  legal/profession 
and  of  public  service  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

Captain  Chandler,  who  Served  in  World 
War  I  with  great  distinction,  is  one  of 
the  finest  characters  Vnave  ever  known. 
Truly  a  gentleman  ifi  the  truest  use  of 
the  word,  he  has  iustinguished  himself 
as  soldier,  assistant  attorney  general  of 
our  district  in  ^Tennessee,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  as  mayor 
of  Memphisyand  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stays.  Recently  a  very  beautiful 
and  useful:  medical  building  for  research 
and  teaching  was  dedicated  in  his  name. 
The  Newspaper  Club  of  Memphis  last 
yeaypresented  him  with  its  annual  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award. 

Long  a  successful  member  of  the  Mem- 
"lis  and  Tennessee  bar,  he  has  served 
his  clients  with  great  ability  and  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  a  whole  people.  He 


gave  me  a  place  in  his  office  when  I  fin¬ 
ished  law  school.  I  was  but  one  of 
countless  numbers  of  youngsters  to  whom 
he  gave  a  helping  hand.  He  has  been 
utterly  unselfish  during  his  whole  life 
and  no  man  has  given  more  of  himself 
and  his  talents  and  counsel  to  others. 

In  responding  to  the  award  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation, 
he  spoke  briefly  but  well.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  that 
moving  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
Chicago.  The  speech  follows : 

Address  on  Receipt  op  the  Award  From  the 
Fellows  op  the  American  Bar  Founda¬ 
tion,  February  15,  1964 
Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  to  those 
who  had  a  part  in  selecting  me  to  receive 
the  award  for  service  of  more  than  50  years 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am  and  how  proud  I  am  of 
this  honor. 

The  president  tells  me  that  there  was  an 
election  connected  with  this  matter.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  that  field,  and/ 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  is  the  bes 
election  that  I  have  ever  had.  There  Was 
no  campaigning.  I  am  sure  that  I  hay  a 
campaign  manager,  but  best  of  all  was  to 
^ve  such  an  intelligent  voting  groi 
STie  president  has  spoken  of  some  of  the 
statutory  matters  which  I  have  rfad  in  my 
time, 'and,  as  soon  as  the  worcVgot  around 
that  l\had  been  selected  fojr  this  honor, 
“Hambone,”  a  very  discerning  Negro  in  our 
community,  came  out  with/'t  his  statement: 
“Ole  Moses  gave  us  the  yaw,  but  the  way 
these  lawyers\ave  change  it,  Moses  wouldn’t 
recognize  it.” 

If  I  should  ha\e  t^^ive  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  I  mavyay  humbly  that  Queen 
Guinevere  of  the  iqyls  of  the  King  pointed 
the  way  when  she  said:  “It  was  my  duty  to 
have  loved  the  highest.  *  *  *  We  needs 
must  love  thylhighest  when  we  see  it.” 

To  have  .belonged  to  the  American  Bar 
Association^  for  45  years,  with  few  meetings 
missed,  jfith  a  number  of  \pffices  held,  as 
President  Coburn  has  read,  will  explain  the 
situaUon.  To  me,  to  use  the  wXds  of  Henry 
W.  JErady,  “The  past  rises  befoyc  me  like 
a  dream.” 

rhen  I  went  to  Congress,  the  Honorable 
latton  W.  Sumners  was  chairman  V  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  was  assigned  to^hat 
committee,  and  he  found  that  I  had 
left  the  practice  of  law.  He  called  me 
and  gave  me  a  tip  which  I  did  not  forget^ 
“If  you  know  more  about  the  subject  than’ 
any  other  Member  of  Congress,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  will  take  your  opinion  and 
you,  generally,  will  get  your  bills  passed.” 

In  this  way,  the  act  for  the  revision  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  requiring  3  years’  work 
(after  40  years  from  1898) ,  was  accomplished: 
the  act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad,  the  approval  of  the  original  Rules 
of  Federal  Procedure,  the  formation  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
the  formation  of  part  II  of  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Federal  Courts  r-all  came  along 
in  those  days. 

To  look  back  on  almost  54  years  of  some 
activity  in  the  legal  profession,  I  have  seen 
that  the  judge  and  the  lawyer  and  the  bar 
associations  have  striven  manfully  to  main¬ 
tain  in  a  large  measure  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation;  and  that  the  individual  lawyer  and 
Judge  must  still  be  vigilant  in  the  protection 
of  the  area  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Indeed, 
our  responsiblities  are  that  great.  You  know 
people  everywhere  expect  us  to  show  the 
way.  They  watch  us  as  we  go.  If  we  yield 
to  sharp  practices;  if  we  condone  wrongs;  if 
we  countenance  overreaching;  if  we  fail  to 
fight  for  the  right;  if  we  falter  in  our  public 


and  professional  service,  we  betray  the  high 
calling  that  is  ours,  and  the  country  suffers; 
and,  if  those  derelictions  become  custom,  life 
in  our  beloved  land  will  be  an  intolerable 
existence.  Thus,  a  strong,  upright  and  inde¬ 
pendent  bench  and  bar  are  necessary  to  a 
free  people. 

It  is  part  of  our  country’s  greatness  that 
the  law  has  to  be  obeyed  and  its  punishments 
borne.  On  the  certainty  of  the  law  and  the 
independence  and  incorruptibility  of  the 
judiciary  in  enforcing  it,  every  liberty  we 
possess  and  value  depends.  Within  that  pro¬ 
tective  framework  of  legal  discipline  the 
liberties  of  our  race  Jfave  grown. 

So  the  character  of  the  Nation  depends 
in  main  part  op  us  who  are  members  of  a 
great  brotherhood.  We  each  must  heed  the 
clear  and  imperative  voices  of  privilege. 
When  we  ufin  that  brotherhood,  and  hear 
that  voiced  and  touch  the  hem  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  of/the  “jealous  mistress,”  we  must 
guard  ymh  unswerving  fidelity  the  honor  of 
an  essential  profession  and  the  welfare  of 
a  nol51e  institution — our  country. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  E. 
BENNETT 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
newsletter  I  have  been  running  short 
items  about  other  Congressmen  who  also 
represent  the  State  of  Florida.  I  have 
done  this  because  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  voters  of  my  State,  and  particu¬ 
larly  my  district,  to  know  more  about  the 
people  who  represent  them  here  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Congressman  Charlie  Bennett,  who 
represents  the  Second  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Florida,  has  such  an  interesting 
and  distinguished  record,  I  thought  it 
would  be  informative  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  have  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  about  him; 

Charles  E.  Bennett  has  served  Flor¬ 
ida’s  Second  District — Jacksonville — for 
15  years,  and  holds  the  congressional 
record  for  perfect  attendance.  He  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  CIA  Subcommittee. 
Charlie  served  in  the  Florida  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1941  before  he  enlisted  in  the  In- 
intry  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Combat  Infantry 
BadgV  and  was  elected  to  Fort  Benning 
OfficenCandidate  School’s  Infantry  Hall 
of  Fame 

We  areXroud  of  the  fact  that  Charlie 
spent  his  youth  in  Tampa,  moving  here 
at  the  age  0X2.  His  father  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  completing  the  second  U.S. 
commercial  aviaXon  flight,  2  days  after 
the  famed  Tony  Janus  flight.  Charlie 
held  his  first  job  at  the  age  of  10  in 
Hillsborough’s  circuit  court  clerk’s  of¬ 
fice;  served  as  president  of  his  class  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  JuniorSHigh  and  Hills¬ 
borough  High  School;  casihis  first  vote 
in  Tampa;  and  was  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  from  Tampa  University.  He 
has  authorized  a  book  on  tnte  French 
Admiral  Ludonniere  and  is  completing  a 
second  book  on  the  early  settlement  of 
Florida.  He  is  marired  to  Jean  Fay  T^en- 
nett  and  they  have  four  children. 
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THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL  AND  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Dole],  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  certain  tables.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  further 
effort  to  enlighten  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  reference  to  the  pending 
wheat-cotton  bill  which  will  be  discussed 
tomorrow,  may  I  say  that  as  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  procedure  we  will  con¬ 
sider  and  vote  upon  House  Resolution 
665,  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the 
cotton-wheat  bill  and  agree  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments. 

I  would  also  point  out  there  is  now 
pending  a  request  from  the  Senate  to 
appoint  conferees.  Many  of  us  feel  this 
bill  should  go  to  conference  and  again  I 
state  the  procedural  situation  is  most  un¬ 
usual;  hence  I  would  compare  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  bill  considered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  time  yesterday  and  today  to  explain 
the  features  of  this  legislation  now  before 
us  and  the  difference  between  that  and 
other  legislation.  We  are  going  to  have 
such  a  short  time  tomorrow  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  adequately  explain  what 
is  in  the  bill  and  debate  the  measure. 
It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  is  what 
we  will  be  faced  with. 

This  is  not  what  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America  ought  to  have  given  to  them. 
We  feel  there  should  be  debate  on  the 
legislation.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  largest  wheat-producing  area 
in  the  country,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  He  has  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  wheat  situation,  having  worked  on 
this  legislation,  and  if  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  wheat  legislation  in  this  body,  it 
would  lead  to  a  day  of  freedom  for  the 
farmer. 

I  happen  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  gentleman  as  we  worked  on  this  leg¬ 
islation.  As  we  look  at  the  bill  that  will 
be  before  us  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
I  want  to  point  out  the  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  feature  of  it  will  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  hold  down  the  market  price,  due  to  the 
fact  this  will  be  a  tax  on  the  processors  of 
70  cents  added  to  the  $1.30  support  price. 
It  is  known  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  attempt  to  hold  it  down  to 
that  level. 

Why  do  we  know  he  would  do  it?  An 
example  ,  was  the  price  in  the  1961-62 
marketing  of  feed  grains,  when  he 
bought  high  and  sold  low.  The  effect  of 
that  was  to  reduce  the  income  of  the 
farmers,  because  there  is  an  old  adage 
that  low  feed  prices  mean  low  cattle 
prices.  We  see  the  results  of  that  today. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  my  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  if  I  may.  The  gentleman  is 
not  implying  in  his  statement  regarding 
the  income  of  farmers  as  to  the  cost  of 
wheat  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  wheat 
to  the  miller  or  to  the  baker  will  be  any 
higher  than  it  is  at  this  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  imply  in  my 
statement  that  that  would  be  the  case, 
but  yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  case 
this  year,  because  the  average  price  was 
$1.87  this  year,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
$1.87  plus  70  cents  makes  over  $2  wheat. 
But  let  us  assume  the  price  was  $2  last 
year  rather  than  $1.87,  I  do  not  believe 
with  all  the  authority  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  he  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  market  price  down  to  $1.30,  so  any 
amount  above  $1.30,  adding  the  70  cents 
above  that,  will  be  above  $2.  I  believe 
the  price  to  the  processor  will  be  higher 
under  this  plan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  entirely  spec¬ 
ulative.  I  would  ask  either  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  or  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  $2  is  too  much  to  pay  for  the  wheat 
that  goes  into  his  bread? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  too  much  or  not,  it  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  having  this  control  over  it.  What¬ 
ever  the  market  price  is,  they  are  going 
to  pay  70  cents  on  top  of  that.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to 
hold  the  price  down.  I  do  not  think  he 
should  have  that  power.  This  is  ba¬ 
sically  why  I  think  this  is  unwise  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  We  all  agree  the  price 
of  wheat  has  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  a  bushel,  and  then  the  transporta¬ 
tion  was  added  to  it,  to  the  miller  this 
year.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  that 
under  the  program  at  which  the  loan 
price  of  wheat  would  be  $1.30,  and  to 
add  the  70 -cent  certificate  to  it  would 
make  exactly  $2,  then,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  general  counsel  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bakers  Association  testified  before, 
the  Senate  committee  that  it  would  take 
an  increase  of  60  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat  to  the  baker  before  logically  1 
penny’s  cost  could  be  added  to  a  loaf  of 
bread,  then  will  the  gentleman  explain 
how  there  could  be  an  increased  cost  to 
the  consumer,  realizing  there  must  be 
an  increase  of  60  cents  before  a  penny  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  price  to  the  processor  would 
go  up  some.  He  says,  How  could  there 
be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  until 
it  meets  60  cents? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
meet  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  understood  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  said.  Who  is  going  to 
absorb  this  cost? 

I  wonder  who  is  going  to  absorb  this 
cost?  Do  you  think  anyone  in  anyway 
is  going  to  do  it?  I  have  seen  the  dairy 
industry  with  which  I  am  more  familiar, 
when  the  price  of  milk  goes  up  a  little 
bit,  the  price  to  the  consumer  continues. 
And  even  though  the  price  of  milk  did 


not  go  up  the  equivalent  of  1  cent  a 
quart,  it  goes  up  one  cent  a  quart  and 
they  blame  the  farmer.  Then  when  the 
farmer’s  price  of  milk  goes  down  and  you 
do  not  see  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  works  like 
a  jackrabbit.  It  keeps  going  up  to  the 
consumer  even  when  the  price  goes  down 
to  the  farmer.  I  wonder  if  you  can  say 
the  people  between  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  are  going  to  absorb  it  all?  I  do 
not  believe  this  would  be  the  case.  They 
may  find  some  excuse  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  have  to  admit,  and  he 
will  find  out  if  he  does,  that  with  the 
loan  level  at  $1.30  and  70  cents  tax 
placed  on  top  of  that,  it  is  very  likely 
the  price  to  the  processor  will  be  more 
than  $2  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  reason  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bakers  are  now  opposing  this  bill 
so  greatly  is  because  they  would  like  to 
have  the  windfall  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  they  are  now  paying  for 
wheat  and  the  price  that  they  know  they 
can  get  it  for  without  any  program,  and 
therefore  it  would  put  about  $300  million 
a  year  in  their  own  pockets.  That  is  the 
reason  I  think  we  find  their  opposition 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  answer  my  question, 
if  he  believes  that  with  the  loan  level  at 
$1.30  and  a  tax  of  70  cents  placed  on  top 
of  it  that  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
processor  will  be  higher  than  $2;  that  the 
market  price  will  not  stay  at  $1.30? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  purely 
speculation  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  honestly  say,  with  all  the  figures 
available,  what  the  price  of  wheat  will 
be.  With  the  cost  of  bread  being  what 
it  is  and  wheat  has  been  a  stable  price, 
even  $2.17,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
it  has  not  gone  up,  we  still  have  con¬ 
siderable  leeway  before  any  price  would 
be  increased  in  a  legitimate  way. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  again  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  for  taking  the  time  to  bring 
attention  to  this  bill. 

Much  as  I  regret  it  I  cannot  see  my 
way  clear  to  supporting  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6191,  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on.  I  say  this 
because  I  feel  that  a  wheat  program  is 
necessary  and  I  said  this  last  year  at  the 
time  I  introduced  my  own  bill,  H.R.  6561, 
after  the  resounding  defeat  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  program  in  the  wheat  ref¬ 
erendum.  At  that  time  we  were  told  by 
the  administration  and  the  leadership 
that  no  wheat  legislation  would  be  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Congress  and  since  the 
wheat  farmer  had  voted  down  the  wheat 
referendum  he  would  have  to  suffer  the 
dire  consequences. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  a  wheat 
bill  as  part  of  the  cotton  bill  which  the 
House  sent  over  to  the  Senate  last  year. 
This  wheat  program  was  developed  over 
in  the  Senate.  It  has  never  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  hearings  in  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  nor  has  it  been  acted 
upon  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ties,  which  is  not  proper  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure  and  I  strenuously  object  to  this 
steamroller  type  of  action  in  which  we 
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are  being  asked  to  swallow  a  program 
which  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  consider. 

In  a  characteristic  reversal  of  form, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  tells 
us  that  wheat  legislation  is  necessary 
and  that  this  wheat  program  must  be 
enacted.  In  connection  with  his  state¬ 
ment,  I,  of  course,  look  to  what  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  will  mean  to  the  wheat 
farmer  and  the  feed  grain  producer  in 
my  own  State  of  Minnesota.  In  this 
context,  let  us  look  at  what  effect  the 
wheat  provisions  of  this  bill  would  have: 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  no  change  is  being  made  in  the 
limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  resale  prices  on  surplus  wheat. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  the  authority  to  dispose 
of  surplus  wheat  at  105  percent  of  the 
loan  support  rate  and  with  this  authority 
in  hand,  he  will  be  able  to  control  the 
free  market  price  of  wheat,  and  in  ef¬ 
fect,  the  loan  support  rate  becomes  the 
ceiling  rather  than  the  floor.  It  has  been 
my  contention  that  this  limitation  on 
resale  authority  should  be  set  at  115  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan  support  rate  and  in  fact 
I  have  introduced  legislation  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  for 
such  a  limitation.  Now,  however,  we  are 
faced  with  the  proposition  of  voting  this 
bill  up  or  down  with  no  opportunity  to 
amend  it  and  in  my  opinion  the  adoption 
of  this  wheat  program  will  continue  the 
possibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  together  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  being  able  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  in  the  free  market. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  that  he  will  do  what  he  can 
to  hold  the  free  market  price  of  wheat  at 
about  $1.30  a  bushel  and  a  comment  in 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  H.R. 
6191  states  that  this  will  place  feed 
wheat  in  a  competitive  position  with 
other  feed  grains.  What  effect  will  this 
have  on  the  price  and  market  condition 
of  com  and  other  feed  grains?  We  have 
to  remember  that  as  a  feed  grain  wheat 
has  approximately  10  percent  greater 
value  than  other  feed  grains  and  that  it 
ahs  approximately  50  percent  more  pro¬ 
tein  content.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
com  and  grain  sorghum  farmer  will 
welcome  the  competition  which  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  flood  of  feed  wheat  made 
possible  by  the  adoption  of  this  program. 
Here  again  we  get  into  the  area  of  the 
concept  of  cheap  feed  meaning  cheap 
livestock.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  out  how 
the  livestock  industry  can  accept  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  depressed  prices  which  have 
all  but  broken  the  back  of  the  American 
livestock  industry  in  the  past  few 
months. 

In  the  third  instance,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  adoption  of  this  wheat 
program  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
small  wheat  producer  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  what  position  he  finds  himself 
in  if  he  were  to  attempt  living  with  this 
program.  These  small  wheat  producers 
represent  about  2  out  of  every  3  wheat- 
growers  in  the  Nation  and  the  15-acre 
grower  was  able  in  1963  to  produce  15 
acres  of  wheat  and  sell  it  in  a  supported 
market  at  about  $1.85  per  bushel.  Un¬ 


der  the  terms  of  this  proposal,  the  small 
producer  is  being  placed  in  what 
amounts  to  triple  jeopardy.  First,  he 
must  cut  his  base  from  15  acres  down 
to  his  most  recent  3-year  average;  sec¬ 
ond,  in  order  for  him  to  comply  with  the 
program  he  must  cut  10  percent  below 
his  base  and  place  this  fraction  of  an 
acre  in  many  cases  into  conserving  uses, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  must  make  sure  that  this  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  acre  is  not  pastured,  nor  can 
any  crop  be  harvested  therefrom;  third, 
if  he  fails  to  do  this  he  runs  into  the 
jeopardy  of  receiving  a  very  low  price, 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


Small  wheatgrowers  would  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  certificate  if  they  fail  to  reduce 
their  wheat  acreage  10  percent  below 
their  most  recent  3 -year  average  and 
divert  this  small  acreage  into  conserv¬ 
ing  or  other  special  uses.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  small  wheat  farms 
are  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  these 
farmers  cannot  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  unless  there  is  a  drastic  plow  down. 

Now,  some  of  you  Members  may  want 
to  look  at  the  figures  as  they  affect  the 
wheatgrowers  in  your  State.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  shocked  at  the  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  your  wheatgrowers  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  triple  jeopardy.  The  figures 
follow : 


Wheat  farms 

Total  num- 

Percent  with 
allotments 

State 

Allotments 
over  15  acres 

Allotments 

15  acres  or  less 

ber  of  wheat 
farms 

of  15  acres 
or  less 

Thousands 

15.0 

Thousands 

98.0 

Thousands 

58.8 

87 

7.2 

28.7 

19.3 

so 

28.9 

110.0 

61.2 

79 

12.7 

65.0 

28.2 

83 

30.0 

103.8 

53.0 

77 

22.0 

90.0 

52.7 

80 

2.0 

11.0 

6.5 

85 

11.0 

50.0 

37.1 

82 

24.0 

105.5 

82.5 

81 

50.0 

30.8 

21.0 

38 

South  Dakota _ _ _ _ - . - . . 

30.0 

16.1 

7.7 

35 

.3 

10.0 

5.5 

100 

.3 

.7 

.6 

70 

1.3 

18.4 

17.7 

92 

5.2 

19.1 

16.0 

80 

3.6 

10.0 

3.7 

71 

2.3 

60.9 

70.0 

97 

South  Carolina _ _• . . - 

1.3 

34.3 

30.0 

95 

Tennessee . . . 

2.3 

26.4 

23.5 

91 

3.0 

40.6 

23.8 

92 

West  Virginia _ _ - . . . . 

.4 

4.1 

2.4 

91 

Arkansas  _  _  -  _ _ - 

.7 

14.0 

10.3 

93 

.7 

6.1 

5.2 

87 

.5 

.7 

.6 

58 

Mississippi _ _ _ _ 

.7 

2.4 

1.9 

77 

48.0 

27.9 

18.1 

40 

31.3 

36.1 

27.1 

53 

1.5 

.6 

.  2 

29 

3.1 

3.2 

.9 

51 

15.4 

7.1 

1.9 

32 

99.6 

43.5 

19.1 

30 

2.6 

2.2 

.6 

46 

Utah  . . . . . 

2.7 

9.0 

2.8 

75 

10.1 

18.9 

9.6 

05 

17.6 

4.4 

1.5 

20 

60.0 

4.9 

2.4 

8 

5.6 

11.2 

5.4 

66 

9.3 

6.7 

2.6 

42 

2.3 

1.1 

.5 

32 

TT.fi.  total  _ 

558.7 

1, 153.  3 

733.8 

67 

Source:  February  1963  Wheat  Situation. 


Eighty -two  percent  of  the  wheat  farms 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  have  allot¬ 
ments  of  15  acres  or  less.  In  my  own 
congressional  district  the  percentage  is 
much  higher.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  can  expect 
any  gain  from  the  adoption  of  this  type 
of  wheat  program  and  I  would  be  doing 
them  a  disservice  if  I  were  to  support  its 
passage.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
liberal  friends  that  the  effect  on  a  small 
farmer  of  this  bill  is  basically  an  anti¬ 
liberal  feature  of  it  and  that  the  basic 
fact  is  that  it  will  not  help  the  small 
grower  but  that  a  lion’s  share  of  the 
payments  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  large 
wheatgrowers  if  the  small  farmers  are 
eligible  for  payments,  which  appears  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely.  Three  out  of  every 
four  wheatgrowers  will  average  only  $58 
in  payments.  Just  what  kind  of  an  anti¬ 
liberal  farm  bill  is  this  which  takes  from 
the  teeming  poor  of  the  cities  and  the 


small  farmers  of  the  country  and  turns 
the  money  over  to  the  highest  income 
wheat  producers?  This  is  playing  Robin 
Hood  in  reverse  with  Government  sanc¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  compelled  to  draw 
attention  to  a  provision  of  the  cotton 
program  which  would  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  soybean  industry  in 
Minnesota.  The  cotton  bill  places  no 
restriction  on  what  the  cotton  farmer 
may  produce  on  his  diverted  acres  and 
as  a  result,  this  bonanza  to  the  cotton 
farmer  could  well  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  who  produces  soybeans  in 
southern  Minnesota.  It  is  a  bit  strange 
that  time  after  time  we  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  farm  legislation  which  places  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  as  to  what  they  may  grow  on 
diverted  acreage,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  free  hand  to  the  cotton  farmer 
as  to  what  he  does  with  his  retired  acre- 
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considered,  and 
for  amendment. 


witnout  any  opportunity 


me  iouowing  is  comparison  of  these  two 
certificate  proposals: 


Provisions 


1.  Years  applicable. 


2.  Support  level. 


3.  Repeal  authority  to  set  price  sup¬ 

ports  on  the  1965  crop  from  75  to 
90  percent  of  parity  in  the  event 
that  marketing  quotas  are  not 
proclaimed. 

4.  CCC  sales  price _ 


6.  Eligibility  for  price  support. 
6.  Marketing  quotas _ 


7.  National  aliotment. 


8.  Miliion-aere  reserve  for  additional 

allotments  subtracted  from 
49,500,000  acre  allotment. 

9.  Anfuso  amendment  (history  loss).. 


10.  Storage  of  wheat  under  bond  to 

avoid  loss  of  history  under  An¬ 
fuso  amendment. 

11.  Acreage  diversion _ _ 


12.  Transfer  of  allotments  allowed  in 
event  of  natural  disasters. 


House  bill  (H.R.  9780)  known  as 
Purcell  bill  pending  before  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Mar.  11, 
1964,  without  recommendation 


2  years  without  marketing  quotas 
(1964  marketing  quotas  turned 
down  in  referendum,  May  21, 1963, 
and  bill  suspends  marketing 
quotas  in  1965).  Mandatory  pro¬ 
gram  thereafter. 

For  1964  crop,  $1.30  loan  25-cent  ex¬ 
port  certificate  on  500,000,000 
bushels,  70-cent  domestic  certifi¬ 
cate.  For  1965  crop,  65  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  on  domestic  sup¬ 
ports;  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  on 
loan  and  export  certificate. 

No...'. . 


105  percent  of  support  price  on  non¬ 
certificate  wheat  (or  $1.30)  plus 
carrying  charges. 

Contingent  on  compliance  with 
wheat  allotment  tod  diversion. 

No;  farmers  turned  down  in  1964 
and  bill  suspends  in  1965.  Mar¬ 
keting  quotas  in  effect  for  1966  and 
subsequent  years. 

For  1964  crop,  49,500,000  acres.  For 
1965  crop,  not  less  than  49,500,000 
acres. 

No . 


Suspended  for  1965  crop.  In  effect 
for  1964  and  1966  and  subsequent 
crops. 

No . . 


Yes;  equal  to  difference  between 
55,000,000  acres  and  national  allot¬ 
ment  in  1964  and  1965.  Addi¬ 
tional  diversion  allowed  up  to  20 
percent  of  allotment,  based  on  a 
national  allotment  of  49,500,000 
acres,  or  15  acres.  Rate  of  diver¬ 
sion  at  20  percent  of  normal  yield 
times  noncertiflcate  loan  price. 
Diversion  contracts  for  1  year. 
Diverted  acreage  devoted  to  con¬ 
serving  uses  or  oilseed  crops  at 
lower  rate. 

No . . 


H.R.  6196,  known  as  Cooley  cotton 
bill,  as  amended  by  Senate  to  in¬ 
clude  wheat 


Same. 


For  1964  and  1965  crops,  65  to  90 
percent  of  parity  on  domestic  sup¬ 
ports;  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  on 
loan  and  export  certificate. 
(Note. — Legislative  history  in 
Senate  indicates  a  70-cent  domestic 
certificate  and  a  25-cent  export 
certificate  on  the  1964  crop.) 

Yes. 


Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Yes. 


Same. 


Yes;  applicable  only  to  1965  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years. 

Same. 


Yes. 


age.  I  refuse  to  support  what  could 
amount  to  a  $60  million  bonanza  to  the 
cotton  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the 
Midwest’s  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  of  my  colleagues  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  Minnesota  and  also  those  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
our  distinguished  subcommittee  chair¬ 
man  of  the  wheat  subcommittee. 

Of  course,  the  $64  question  is  what 
might  happen  if  the  House  should  not 
accept  the  Senate  amendments.  I  am 
certain  if  we  knew  the  answer  to  this,  it 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  everyone 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  make  any  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  drive  the  market  price 
down.  I  certainly  trust  that  this  would 
not  be  the  case  with  Secretary  Freeman 
and  I  see  no  reason  he  should. 

The  point  is,  as  stated  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  that  certainly 
no  one  quarrels  about  $2  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  This  is  still  much  less  than  100 
percent  of  parity,  but  we  do  differ  over 
the  methods  of  obtaining  the  $2.  I  do 
not  have  a  crystal  ball  and  cannot  spec¬ 
ulate  as  to  what  might  happen,  but  do 
feel  there  are  some  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  bill  we  considered  in 
the  House  subcommittee  and  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  and  to  include  those  differences  as 
well  as  other  matters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

During  Wheat  Subcommittee  considera¬ 
tion  of  wheat  legislation  Republicans  once 
again  offered  our  program  as  an  alternative 
to  the  certificate  plan.  When  the  adminis¬ 
tration  refused  to  give  our  approach  any  sup¬ 
port,  we  attempted  to  reach  bipartisan 
agreement  on  a  temporary  wheat  program, 
the  essentials  of  which  were  as  follows: 

1.  Increased  price  support  loans  effective 
July  1,  1964. 

2.  Increased  release  price  to  115  percent 
of  loan  price,  plus  carrying  charges  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  farmers’  income. 

3.  Authorize  temporary  acreage  diversion 
payments  for  those  in  compliance  this  and 
subsequent  years. 

4.  Repeal  marketing  quotas,  for  1965,  and 
subsequent  years,  and  also  provide  authority 
to  permit  those  who  overseed  and  overhar¬ 
vest  to  avoid  “loss  of  history”  by  storing 
under  bond  at  their  own  expense. 

5.  Extend  conservation  reserve  contracts 
which  expired  December  31,  1963,  and  those 
expiring  in  subsequent  years. 

6.  Repeal  or  suspend  provisions  requiring 
a  referendum. 

Unfortunately  this  attempt  was  also  re¬ 
buffed  by  the  “certificate  plan  or  nothing” 
supporters  on  the  committee  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

By  the  time  that  the  full  committee  finally 
did  consider  the  subcommittee  bill  on  March 
11,  1964,  the  Senate  had  passed  the  amended 
cotton  bill  containing  a  revised  certificate 
plan. 

A  motion  to  substitute  the  language  of 
the  wheat  title  of  the  Senate-passed  cotton 
bill,  H.R.  6196,  for  the  language  of  the  Pur¬ 
cell  wheat  bill,  H.R.  9780,  was  approved 
without  any  members  of  the  committee 
having  seen  a  copy  of  the  language  being 


Unfortunately  for  wheat  farmers,  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  full  committee 
refused  to  consider  a  substitute  or  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  certificate  plan. 

We  supported  amendments  to  raise  the 
OOC  release  price,  to  set  up  another  referen¬ 
dum,  and  -to  suspend  history  loss  on  “hot 
wheat”  stored  under  bond  in  1964;  all  of 
which  were  rejected  by  straight  party-line 
votes.  We  also  offered  and  supported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  substitute  which,  too,  was  rejected 
on  a  party-line  vote: 

The  following  proposal  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Purcell  bill,  H.R.  9780, 
which  is  a  modified  version  of  the  certificate 
program  rejected  by  wheat  farmers  in  the 
1963  wheat  referendum.  These  proposals 
have  been  suggested  by  wheat  farmers  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  voluntary  program 
for  wheat: 

1.  The  1964  price  support  loan  would  be 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  per  bushel  and  for 
subsequent  years  would  be  based  upon  the 
price  range  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Price  support  would  be  available 
only  to  those  participating  in  the  program. 

2.  Increase  the  release  price  or  sale  price  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat  from  105  percent  of  price  support  plus 
carrying  charges  to  115  percent  plus  carry¬ 
ing  charges.  This  would  allow  a  wider  range 
of  market  prices  to  prevail  and  would  re¬ 
move  the  effect  of  the  price  support  level 
being  a  price  ceiling.  This  principle  has  long 
been  advocated  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  is 
now  being  strenuously  advocated  by  the  grain 


trade,  including  the  big  grain  terminal  co¬ 
ops,  the  country  elevators,  and  the  Fanners 
Union. 

3.  Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued 
with  compliance  voluntary.  Both  price  sup¬ 
port  eligibility  and  diversion  payments  would 
be  conditioned  on  compliance  with  acreage 
allotments. 

4.  A  temporary  wheat  acreage  diversion 
program  for  1964  and  1965,  similar  to  that 
now  in  effect  for  feed  grains.  A  premium 
could  be  offered  to  farmers  who  retired  the 
same  identical  acreage  for  the  duration  of  the 
program, 

5.  Permit  interchange  or  substitution  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  on  the  farm  wheat 
allotment  and  the  feed  grain  base. 

6.  Suspend  marketing  quotas  and  referon- 
dums. 

7.  Extend  expiring  conservation  reserve 
(soil  bank)  contracts. 

8.  Permit  farmer  to  store  excess  wheat  and 
market  in  a  subsequent  year  when  he  ex¬ 
periences  a  crop  failure. 

The  bill  described  in  this  report  is  neither 
the  McGovern  bill  nor  the  Purcell  bill. 

It  is  a  voluntary  certificate  program  for 
the  years  1964  and  1965  reverting  to  a  man¬ 
datory  program  in  1966.  Certificates  val¬ 
ued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  for  domestic 
use  wheat  would  be  issued  to  cooperating 
farmers  for  45  percent  of  the  normal  yield 
on  their  allotment.  Certificates  valued  at 
25  cents  per  bushel  would  be  issued  to  co¬ 
operating  farmers  for  45  percent  of  the 
normal  yield  on  their  allotment.  The  bal- 
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ance  of  the  wheat  produced  by  a  farmer 
complying  with  the  program  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  price  support  at  $1.30  per  bushel. 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  It  is  required 
that  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  allotment  be  retired.  A  diversion 
payment  of  20  percent  of  the  normal  yield 
multiplied  by  the  support  price  ($1.30  per 
bushel)  would  be  automatic,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Secretary,  a  larger  portion  of 
the  allotment  could  be  retired  as  is  the  case 
under  the  feed  grain  program. 

While  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  normal  production  for  which  the 
certificates  would  be  issued,  USDA  officials 
have  indicated  before  our  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  that  it  was  their  intention  to  use 
the  45-45-10  formula. 

Storage  of  excess  wheat  under  bond  for 
marketing  in  1965  would  be  permitted. 

A  special  million  acre  reserve  beginning 
with  1965  is  set  aside  out  of  the  total  na¬ 
tional  allotment  for  distribution  to  counties 
and  farms.  This  shall  be  used  to  increase 
allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  on  which  the 
ratio  of  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the 
farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio 
of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on 
old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  This  pro¬ 
vision  would  not  apply  to  land  brought  into 
cultivation  since  1963. 

The  following  example  will  provide  an  idea 
of  how  the  program  would  work  out  on  a 
farm  with  an  allotment  of  50  acres  and  a 
normal  yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  Normal 
production  would  be  50  acres  X  20  bushels  or 
1,000  bushels: 


45  percent  of  1,000  bushels  (450 

bushels)  X  $1.30  (price  support)  $585.00 

Domestic  use  certificate  (value  70 

cents)  X  450  bushels _  315.00 

45  percent  of  1,000  bushels  (450 
bushels)  X$1.30  (price  sup¬ 
port) _ 585.00 

Export  certificate  (value  25  cents) 

X  450  bushels _  112.50 

For  sale  or  loan  without  certificate: 

10  percent  of  1,000  bushels  (100 
bushels)  X  $1.30  (price  support)  _  130.00 


Total— . . . —  1,727.50 


Note. — This  works  out  to  a  blend  price  of 
slightly  over  $1.72  per  bushel,  which  would  be 
between  71  and  72  percent  of  parity. 

The  objectionable  provisions  of  this  bill,  in 
our  opinion  are: 

1.  It  does  not  properly  recognize  the  per¬ 
centage  of  domestic  use  of  various  classes  of 
wheat.  Except  for  1962  and  1963,  Durum 
production  has  been  only  slightly  below 
domestic  consumption.  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  domestic  consumption  has  averaged 
81  percent  of  production  for  the  past  7 
years. 

2.  This  is  an  extremely  complicated  pro¬ 
gram  incorporating  actually  four  prices: 
Domestic  use,  export,  price  support,  and 
market  price  to  farmers  not  participating 
in  the  program. 

3.  The  plan  allows  wheat  farmers  income 
to  drop  about  30  cents  per  bushel  below  1963. 

4.  The  plan  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  rejected  by  wheat  farmers  in 
the  1963  referendum,  and  only  provides  a 
2-year  delay  in  putting  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962  into  effect. 

As  the  legislative  process  continues,  we 
expect  to  continue  our  efforts  to  either  per¬ 
fect  and  improve  this  legislation  or  sup¬ 
port  an  alternative  program  which  will 
maintain  and  improve  wheat  farm  income. 
We  resent,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  wheat  farmer  who  feeds  more  people 
in  the  world  than  anyone  else  is  being  used 
as  a  poltical  pawn  by  this  administration 
which  is  dedicated  to  imposing  upon  him  a 
program  that  is  inequitable,  cumbersome, 
untried,  and  misunderstood. 


HIGHER  CONSUMER  COSTS  FOR 

BREAD  AND  WHEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hoeven]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
the  question  of  whether  the  retail  price 
of  wheat  would  or  would  not  rise  if  the 
cotton-wheat  bill  is  approved  by  the 
House. 

I  predict  here  and  now  that  if  the 
House  approves  this  bill,  the  retail  price 
of  bread,  cookies,  cake,  macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  and  the  host  of  other  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts  that  Americans  consume  will  rise 
substantially. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  Secretary 
Freeman  contends  that  no  price  rise  will 
occur.  He  argues  that  the  $1.30  loan 
plus  the  70-cent  certificate  which  wheat 
processors  must  buy  in  order  to  have  the 
legal  right  to  process  wheat  for  food  for 
American  consumers  would  yield  a  $2 
price.  He  contends  that  this  $2  price  is 
about  the  same  as  farmers  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  in  recent  years  and  thus  repre¬ 
sents  no  increase  to  consumers.  This 
reasoning,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  completely 
fallacious  because  farm  prices  for  wheat 
have  not  been  as  high  as  $2  since  the 
year  1955.  During  the  latest  6-month 
period,  July  1963  to  February  1964,  the 
farm  price  average  was  $1.87.  Wheat 
farmers  also  received  a  direct  payment 
from  the  Government  of  18  cents  per 
bushel. 

If  the  cotton-wheat  bill  is  approved, 
the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers  and  bakers 
starting  July  1  would  be  at  least  $1.30 
plus  the  70-cent  certificate,  or  at  least  $2, 
rather  than  the  $1.87  they  are  now 
paying. 

This  is  not  just  an  argument  between 
Secretary  Freeman  and  me;  wheat  mil¬ 
lers  and  processors  themselves  through 
their  trade  associations  have  clearly 
proven  that  wheat  prices  to  consumers 
will  be  more  under  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
than  at  the  present  time.  Writing  in 
last  week’s  Washington  Farmletter,  the 
respected  farm  reporter,  Wayne  Darrow, 
clearly  explained  why  wheat  will  cost 
millers  from  18  to  25  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  at  present. 

Let  us  remember  at  all  times  that  un¬ 
der  this  proposed  program  which  farm¬ 
ers  have  already  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
jected,  wheat  will  be  available  to  hogs  at 
a  price  of  70  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the 
same  wheat  will  be  available  to  humans. 
This  just  does  not  make  sense. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  copies 
of  a  number  of  the  many  letters  and 
telegrams  which  I  have  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  from  wheat  millers 
and  processors  stating  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  will  result  in  higher  consumer  costs 
for  wheat  products. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  consider  the  economic  effects  of 
H.R.  6196.  The  certificate  plan  would  result 
in  an  untimely  increase  in  consumer  bread 
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prices,  or  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  re¬ 
main  in  business  if  we  were  to  absorb  the 
increase  for  our  basic  ingredient. 

Oroweat  Baking  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  24,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Should  wheat  certificate  bill  H.R.  6196 
pass  minimum  prices  in  wheat  would  increase 
18  cents  per  bushel.  This  would  mean  addi¬ 
tional  flour  cost  of  50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  Our  company  uses  approximately 
16,800,000  pounds  of  flour  annually  therefore 
this  would  mean  an  additional  flour  cost  to 
our  company  of  $84,000.  We  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  2  percent  on  our  sales.  We  strongly 
urge  defeat  of  this  bill  as  it  will  further  re¬ 
duce  our  earnings  which  we  cannot  endure 
and  continue  successfully  in  business.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  bakery  products. 

OLfc  JORDHEIM  BARBARA  ANN 
Baking  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  24,  1964. 

The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Wheat  cotton  legislation  H.R.  6196  will 
bring  about  a  minimum  increase  in  the  cost 
of  flour  in  this  area  of  50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  or  8  percent.  This  increase  results 
from  the  difference  between  the  anticipated 
certificate  value  paid  to  farmers  and  the  cer¬ 
tificate  cost  paid  by  millers  and  borne  by 
bakers.  I  believe  this  minimum  increase  to 
be  an  inescapable  arithmetical  fact.  Farmers 
and  farmer  groups  in  the  Southwest  with 
whom  we  are  familiar  and  whose  selling  hab¬ 
its  we  can  anticipate  will  be  disinclined  to 
lower  their  selling  ideas  for  new  wheat  by 
the  amount  of  the  certificate  bonus  paid  to 
them.  More  likely  they  are  going  to  con¬ 
sider  this  certificate  payment  a  windfall  and 
sell  their  wheat  at  the  highest  market  they 
can  find. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  as  a  practical 
matter  these  wheat  farmers  are  somewhat 
independent  of  loans  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  flour  will  be  80  to  90  cents 
per  hundredweight  or  12  to  15  percent. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  H.R.  6196  for  these 
reasons  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  taxpayers  of  costly  regulatory 
burdens. 

Frank  Viault,  Jr., 
President,  California  Milling  Corp. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif,, 

March  25,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

House  of  Representatives  bill  H.R.  6196; 
wheat  certificates.  Our  strong  protest 
against  passage  of  H.R.  6196  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman. 
On  behalf  of  your  constituents  numbered 
among  our  hundreds  of  California  employees 
and  the  consuming  public  which  will  be  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  inevitable  price  increase  necessi¬ 
tated  by  increased  cost  to  the  baker,  we  sin¬ 
cerely  urge  you  to  defeat  this  legislation. 

J.  P.  Menichettt, 

Western  Division  Manager,  Interstate 
Bakeries  Corp. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  25,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  defeat  of  certificate  bill  H.R. 
6196.  This  bread  tax  will  impose  unnecessary 
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wheat  price  increase  in  bread  products  which 
already  are  carrying  a  tremendous  burden. 
We  cannot  bear  these  increases  and  hope  to 
operate  a  successful  business.  How  much 
can  the  customer  take?  Help  defeat  this 
regressive  action. 

George  J.  Schaefer, 

Oroweat  Baking  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  22,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  respectfully  request  your  opposing  cer¬ 
tificate  wheat  bill  H.R.  6196  which  would 
initially  cause  an  increase  in  wheat  prices 
of  18  cents  a  bushel  and  the  possibility  of 
further  increases  depending  upon  world 
wheat  prices,  resulting  initially  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour 
costs.  Our  company  uses  approximately 
1,800,000  hundredweights  of  flour  annually 
which  would  increase  our  flour  cost  in  the 
amount  of  $900,000.  Our  profits  for  the  past 
2  years  have  fluctuated  from  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  sales  to  1  3/10  percent.  The  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  flour  resulting  from  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  could  wipe  out  our  earnings 
and  prove  to  be  a  handicap  to  continuing 
successfully  in  business,  and  will  force  the 
consumer  to  pay  more  for  bakery  products. 
Strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  legislation  which 
in  realty  is  also  a  consumer  tax. 

Stanley  S.  Langendorf, 
President,  Langendorf  United  Bakeries, 
Inc. 

San  Leandro,  Calif., 

March  30,  1964. 

Congressman  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Agricultural  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Should  certificate  bill  H.R.  6196  pass,  mini¬ 
mum  increase  to  be  expected  in  the  wheat 
prices  is  18  cents  per  bushel.  This  means  50 
cents  per  hundred  additional  flour  cost.  Our 
company  uses  approximately  50,296  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  flour  annually.  Therefore  this 
means  $25,148  additional  flour  cost  for  our 
company.  We  are  now  losing  1.2  percent  of 
our  sales.  This  will  further  reduce  our  earn¬ 
ings  which  we  cannot  stand  and  continue 
in  business.  Ultimately  the  consumer  will 
have  to  have  more  for  bakery  products. 
Strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  regressive  legis¬ 
lation. 

Homekraft  Baking  Co.,  Ltd. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

March  23,  1964. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Should  certificate  bill  H.R.  6196  pass  min¬ 
imum  increase  to  be  expected  in  wheat  prices 
is  18  cents  per  bushel  this  means  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  additional  flour  cost. 
Our  company  uses  approximately  260,000 
hundredweight  of  flour  annually,  therefore 
this  means  $130,000  additional  flour  cost  for 
our  company.  We  earn  2  percent  of  our 
sales.  This  will  further  reduce  our  earnings 
which  we  cannot  stand  and  continue  success¬ 
fully  in  business.  Ultimately  the  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  bakery  products. 
Strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  regressive  legis¬ 
lation. 

Gravem  Inglis  Baking  Co. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

April  2, 1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
proposed  crop  wheat  support  bill,  H.R.  6196, 
which  without  doubt  is  an  indirect  tax 
levied  against  the  consumer  of  baked  goods 
produced  from  wheat  flour.  I  believe  this 


bill  would  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  if 
it  were  to  become  law. 

Rex  Bean, 

Sales  Manager,  Continental  Baking  Co. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

April  2, 1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  believe  that  the  1964  crop  wheat  sup¬ 
port  bill,  H.R.  6196,  which  for  the  first  time 
would  provide  a  tax  on  bread,  is  a  dangerous 
measure.  It  is  dangerous  in  itself  and  it  is 
dangerous  because  of  the  precedent  it  sets. 
The  major  users  of  bread  and  other  wheat 
products  are  large  families  in  middle  or 
lower  income  groups.  The  indirect  man¬ 
ager  tax  burden  resulting  from  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  could  amount  to  $400  million  an¬ 
nually.  Your  opposition  to  this  bill  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Continental  Baking  Co., 
Thomas  E.  Brady. 


Boston,  Mass., 

March  25,  1964. 

Representative  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

It  has  been  quite  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  supporters  of  H.R.  6196  claim  wheat  costs 
to  millers  under  the  certificate  plan  will  be 
no  more  than  in  1963.  Such  claims  may  be 
a  great  disservice  to  consumers  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  The  Millers 
National  Federation  points  out  in  its  March 
19  hookup  that  there  is  an  18  cent  increase 
between  the  price  support  level  of  $1.82  in 
1963  and  $2  in  1964  (proposed  1964  support 
price  of  $1.30  plus  70  cents  domestic  certifi¬ 
cate)  .  Well  informed  millers  figure  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  wheat  will  be  considerably 
more  than  this  minimum  figure  and  many 
using  various  formulas  estimate  it  wiU  be 
26  cents  a  bushel  or  more.  Please  do  all 
possible  to  defeat  H.R.  6196. 

Bernard  J.  Rothwell, 
Second  President,  Bay  State  Milling  Co. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

March  19,  1964. 

The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  sent  the  following  message  to  all 
435  Representatives  in  Congress: 

“The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  persist  in 
claiming  that  1964  wheat  costs  will  not  be 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  in  1963.  This 
is  in  variance  with  the  facts.  It  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  wheat  marketing  experts  that 
the  wheat  price  outlook  plus  the  70  cent  per 
bushel  tax  will  amount  to  approximately  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour  under  the 
certificate  plan.  This  will  necessarily  result 
in  increased  costs  to  the  consumers  in  their 
purchase  of  flour,  bread,  and  other  bakery 
products.  According  to  USDA’s  statistics 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  wheat  used 
is  purchased  by  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
flour. 

We  feel  that  you  should  be  especially  con¬ 
cerned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  low-in¬ 
come  consumer  will  bear  an  inordinately 
high  share  of  this  additional  cost  since  they 
spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their  budget 
on  wheat  and  wheat  products  than  any  other 
consumer  group. 

The  Millers  National  Federation  estimates 
a  minimum  increase  of  26  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  for  U.S.  consumption.  This  26  cents 
a  bushel  increase  would  result  in  a  price  of 
$2.13  a  bushel  in  1964,  whereas  the  1963  farm 
average  was  $1.87.  We  concur  with  the 
MNF’s  figures. 

We  hope  that  you  will  keep  this  in  mind 
when  deliberating  your  position  on  H.R. 
6196. 

W.  G.  McFadzean, 

Director  of  Civic  Affairs, 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co. 


Fort  Benton,  Mont., 

March  26,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Farmers  need  H.R.  6196  like  Johnson 
needs  another  Stetson.  Oppose  further  re¬ 
strictions  on  farmers  with  vigor. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Lenington. 

Great  Falls,  Mont., 

March  23,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  supporters  of 
H.R.  6196  claim  wheat  costs  to  millers  under 
the  certificate  plan  would  be  no  more  than 
in  1963. 

Using  national  average  loan  value  of  $1.82 
per  bushel  in  1963  versus  $2  in  1964  (pro¬ 
posed  national  average  loan  of  $1.30  plus  70 
cents  domestic  certificate)  shows  18  cents 
per  bushel  increase.  Converting  the  above 
to  central  Montana  values  would  show  the 
following:  Montana  loan  value  of  $1.62  per 
bushel  in  1963  versus  $1.80  in  1964  (proposed 
Montana  loan  of  $1.10  plus  70  cents  domes¬ 
tic  certificate) . 

We  would  estimate  that  very  little  Mon¬ 
tana  wheat  would  sell  at  less  than  $1.40 
without  making  the  increase  48  cents  per 
bushel. 

This  converts  to  $1.10  per  hundredweight 
of  flour  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
consumers  in  form  of  bread  tax. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  help  in  straight¬ 
ening  out  this  false  claim. 

Montana  Flour  Mills  Co., 

R.  F.  Morrison, 

Vice  President  and  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

March  24,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

We  oppose  wheat  cotton  bill,  H.R.  6196.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  processing  tax  on 
mills  and  bakers  and  a  bread  tax  on  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers.  It  will  acomplish  nothing 
and  the  transmission  from  old  crop  wheat  to 
new  on  certificate  plan  could  cost  our  milling 
grain  and  baking  industries  millions  of 
dollars  in  losses.  We  hope  you  can  get 
enough  votes  to  defeat  this  bill. 

George  Urban  Milling  Co. 

R.  C.  Woods,  President. 

Rye,  N.Y. 

March  19,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Continental  Baking  Co.,  the  largest  whole¬ 
sale  bread  bakery  in  the  United  States, 
is  seriously  concerned  by  the  proposed  wheat 
certificate  plan  now  being  considered  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  Under  the  plan  the  mini¬ 
mum  increase  per  bushel  of  wheat  will  be 
from  $1.82  to  $2  which  represents  a  mini¬ 
mum  increase  in  flour  cost  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight.  Our  purchasing  experts 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  wheat  and 
flour  prices  will  increase  even  more  than  the 
amounts  stated  above.  A  50-cent-per-hun- 
dredweight  increase  in  the  cost  of  flour  would 
cost  this  company  $5  million  annually  which 
represents  one-third  of  its  present  net  in¬ 
come.  Profit  margins  on  sales  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  low  enough  and  cannot  be 
justifiably  lowered  any  more;  consequently 
this  increase  in  flour  cost  in  all  probability 
can  mean  nothing  but  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  We  urgently 
request  your  support  in  defeating  this 
measure. 

Continental  Baking  Co. 

Gordan  A.  Thomas, 

Associated  Counsel. 
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Durham,  N.C., 

March  24,  1964. 

The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Earnestly  solicit  your  help  in  defeating 
wheat  certificate  plan  as  part  of  H.R.  6196. 
Wheat  certificate  plan  extremely  detrimental 
to  flour  milling  industry,  especially  small  in¬ 
dependent  mills. 

E.  C.  Rexrode, 

Executive  Vice  President, 

Austin  Heaton  Co. 

Medford,  Oreg., 

March  24,  1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  defeat  wheat  certificate 
bill  H.R.  6196.  Minimum  increase  expected 
in  wheat  prices  is  18  cents  per  bushel.  This 
means  an  additional  50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  on  flour  cost.  Our  company  uses  ap¬ 
proximately  288,000  hundredweight  of  flour 
annually  which  means  $144,000  additional 
cost  for  us  alone.  We  earn  approximately  4 
percent  on  our  sales.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  reduce  our  earnings  to  the  point  that 
successful  continuance  in  business  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  To  continue  the  consumer  will  ulti¬ 
mately  have  to  pay  more  for  bakery  products. 

Michael  Beck, 

Alfred  M.  Beck, 

Becks  Morning  Fresh  Baker. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

March  24, 1964. 

Hon.  Walter  Norblad, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  give  bill  No.  H.R.  6196  your  consid¬ 
eration.  Our  company  uses  approximately 
78,000  hundredweights  of  flour  annually, 
therefore  this  means  large  additional  flour 
cost  for  our  company.  We  earn  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  on  our  sales.  This  will  fur¬ 
ther  reduce  our  earnings  which  we  cannot 
stand  and  continue  successfully  in  business. 
We  strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  aggressive  leg¬ 
islation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  C.  Keller, 

Langendorf  United  Bakeries,  Inc. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

March  24, 1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  give  bill  No.  H.R.  6196  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Our  company  uses  approximately 
78,000  hundredweights  of  flour  annually, 
therefore  this  means  large  additional  flour 
cost  for  our  company.  We  earn  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  on  our  sales.  This  will  further 
reduce  our  earnings  which  we  cannot  stand 
and  continue  successfully  in  business.  We 
strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  aggressive  leg¬ 
islation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  C.  Keller, 

Langendorf  United  Bakeries,  Inc. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

March  24, 1964. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

An  18-cent  increase  per  bushel  in  wheat 
prices  as  proposed  by  H.8.  6196  would  increase 
flour  50  cents  a  hundredweight.  We  use 
105,000  bags  a  year.  An  additional  cost  to  us 
of  $52,500.  Last  year  we  did  not  make  a  net 
profit  because  of  the  high  labor  and  ingre¬ 
dient  costs.  If  this  legislation  goes  through 
it  will  only  hasten  our  closing  and  another 
loss  of  361  jobs  in  Oregon. 

Davidson  Baking  Co., 

E.  F.  Davidson,  President. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  March  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Certificate  bill  will  increase  our  Seattle 
bakery  flour  costs  $90,000  per  year.  This  rep¬ 
resents  more  than  half  of  current  profit  and 
must  be  paid  by  consumer  for  us  to  remain 
successfully  in  business.  Defeat  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Moyse  M.  Moore, 

Seattle  Manager,  Langendorf  United 
Bakeries,  Inc. 


Loys’  Mill, 

Brookville,  Ohio,  March  30, 1964. 
Representative  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to 
the  wheat-cotton  bill  that  is  now  before  your 
honorable  body. 

I  trust  that  you  and  your  opposition  Mem¬ 
bers  will  continue  to  fight  this  unreasonable 
bill  to  the  finish  and  be  able  to  defeat  it. 

There  are  many  valid  arguments  against 
this  bill;  however,  the  most  important  one 
is  that  it  will  reduce  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  plantings  of  soft  wheat,  and  as  you 
know  the  usage  and  production  has  been 
most  always  in  balance. 

Truthfully  the  situation  is  so  serious  that 
a  late  or  poor  harvest  would  be  most  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  soft  wheat  millers  and  bakers 
of  our  cookie,  cracker,  and  pastry  products, 
in  which  we  are  most  vitally  interested  as 
millers  of  soft  wheat. 

I  will  mention  one  more  of  the  many 
arguments  against  this  bill  which  is  from 
a  financial  standpoint. 

Should  this  bill  become  law  the  miller’s 
wheat  cost  would  be  18  cents  higher  per 
bushel  than  it  was  last  year.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  simple  arithmetic. 

In  1963  the  average  farm  support  price  was 
$1.82  under  the  proposed  bill.  The  compar¬ 
able  figure  would  be  $2  ($1.30  base  plus  a 
70-cent  domestic  certificate) . 

In  anybody’s  figures  who  knows  how  to 
figure  flour  prices,  18  cents  per  bushel  will 
raise  the  price  of  flour  43  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Another  point  to  think  about,  because  of 
valid  binding  forward  sales  of  flour  or  com¬ 
mitments  of  millers  to  bakers,  I  will  say  it 
will  be  impossible  to  put  this  new  program 
into  effect  without  causing  most  serious  losses 
to  millers  and  bakers  who  have  contracted 
flour  under  the  present  law. 

So  please  bear  the  above  in  mind  and  in¬ 
form  your  Congressman  who  is  helping  you 
in  this  opposition  fight  against  this  unfair 
bill. 

Please  excuse  my  mistakes  as  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  a  typewriter  as  you  can  plainly  see. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Emmett  Loy. 

Marckx  Bakery,  Inc., 
Gresham,  Oreg.,  March  25, 1964. 
Congressman  Charles  Hoeven, 

House  Agriculture  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoeven:  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  to  exert  all  your  efforts  toward  defeating 
H.R.  6196,  the  wheat  certificate  bill. 

The  baking  industry  is  in  the  middle  of 
these  costs  and  because  of  its  generally  poor 
economic  condition,  is  in  no  position  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  added  cost  this  bill  creates.  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  the  bakers  are  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  poor  position  because  of  competitive 
conditions. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  will  increase 
wheat  costs  a  minimum  of  18  cents  per 
bushel.  This  will  increase  flour  costs  about 
9  percent,  or  in  our  case  over  $20,000  per  year. 


As  flour  is  the  largest  cost  in  a  loaf  of  bread, 
the  effects  of  this  legislation  will  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  involved  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bread. 

Your  help  in  defeating  this  bill  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly, 

Edward  I.  Marckx. 

W.  A.  Davis  Milling  Co., 

High  Point,  N.C.,  March  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoeven:  We  would  like 
to  express  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
wheat  portion  of  the  wheat-cotton  farm 
bill  which  is  apparently  coming  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  week  of  April  6. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  believe  consid¬ 
eration  is  ever  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
production  and  usage  of  soft  winter  wheat 
have  almost  always  been  exactly  in  balance. 
The  present  carryover  is  so  small  this  year 
that  a  late  or  poor  harvest  could  be  disas¬ 
trous.  The  surplus  wheat  in  this  country 
is  in  the  hard  wheat  varieties,  not  the  soft 
wheat  varieties  used  primarily  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  mills.  Enactment  of  this  program 
will  certainly  reduce  eastern  and  southern 
soft  wheat  plantings,  drastically  reducing  our 
supplies.  From  our  understanding  of  this 
bill,  certificates  will  be  issued  at  two  differ¬ 
ent  price  levels  (70  cents  for  domestic  and 
25  cents  for  export) .  Presumably  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  the  two  kinds  of  certificates  will  be  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  to  all  wheat  produc¬ 
ers.  This  would  discriminate  harshly  against 
soft  wheat  farmers,  since  historically  about 
twice  as  much  eastern  and  southern  soft 
wheat  is  used  for  food  as  is  expected,  while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 
Equitably  then,  the  certificates  allocation  to 
the  eastern  and  southern  soft  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  two-thirds  at  70  cents  and 
one-third  at  25  cents  and  the  hard  wheat 
grower’s  allocation  should  be  one-third  at 
70  cents  and  two-thirds  at  25  cents.  Unless 
this  kind  of  procedure  is  followed,  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  farmer  who  produces  soft 
wheat  for  use  will  be  subsidizing  increase 
surpluses  of  Hard  Winter  wheat. 

As  we  see  it,  our  wheat  cost  will  be  18  cents 
per  bushel  higher  than  they  were  last  year. 
In  1963,  the  average  farm  support  price  was 
$1.82;  under  the  proposed  bill  the  compa¬ 
rable  figure  would  be  $2  ($1.30  base  plus  a 
70-cent  domestic  certificate) .  This,  of 
course,  would  mean  the  consumer  would  be 
paying  at  least  42  cents  per  hundredweight 
extra  on  flour. 

Another  thing  that  worries  us  considerably 
is  that  we  understand  the  70  cents  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  all  old  wheat  ground  after 
a  cutoff  date  which  is  not  yet  determined. 
This  would  mean  that  millers  such  as  us 
would  have  to  take  this  70  cents  per  bushel 
out  of  what  are  now  almost  nonexistent 
profits.  In  the  mililng  process,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  millers  carry  forward  a  certain 
amount  of  old  wheat  to  blend  with  the  new 
crop.  We  can  not  see  under  any  stretch  of 
imagination  why  millers  would  have  to  be 
penalized  in  this  manner.  This  is  a  very 
serious  situation,  as  a  good  many  millers 
such  as  ourselves  are  not  financially  able  to 
absorb  such  losses.  To  us,  if  this  situation  is 
true,  our  position  would  be  untenable. 

We  cannot  believe  our  lawmakers  would  be 
guilty  of  such  transgression.  Please  accept 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  defeat 
this  ill-advised  bill. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  kindest  regards, 
we  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Davis. 


No.  6b 
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Lance,  Inc., 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  March  30,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoeven:  We  want  to  express  to 
you  our  opposition  to  H.R.  6196  and  request 
that  you  exert  all  possible  effort  to  defeat 
this  bill. 

In  our  opinion  the  cotton  and  wheat  por¬ 
tions  of  this  bill  are  entirely  separate  mat¬ 
ters  and  each  should  have  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits  and  should  not  be  considered 
together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  measure 
expresses  two  very  divergent  viewpoints — one 
is  to  support  the  cotton  textile  industry  in 
order  for  this  industry  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  and  at  the  same  time  it  increases 
the  price  of  wheat  for  domestic  users  which 
will  ultimately  increase  the  cost  of  food 
supplies  purchased  by  our  own  people. 

It  has  been  quite  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  supporters  of  H.R.  6196  claim  that  the 
price  of  wheat  will  be  no  more  under  the 
certificate  plan  than  in  1963.  Simple  arith¬ 
metic  disproves  this  claim.  The  price  sup¬ 
port  for  wheat  in  1963  was  $1.82  per  bushel. 
Under  this  bill  the  price  support  will  be  $1.30 
per  bushel,  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  certifi¬ 
cate  or  $2  per  bushel,  maybe  more,  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  Why  should  the  support  prices 
of  wheat  be  raised,  requiring  the  domestic 
consumer  of  wheat  products  to  pay  more 
this  year  than  they  did  in  1963? 

We  will  appreciate  your  using  your  efforts 
to  oppose  this  bill  and  working  for  its  ulti¬ 
mate  defeat. 

Very  truly  yours; 

E.  P.  Johnstone, 

Vice  President. 


Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  20, 1964. 

Dear  Representative:  I  hope  you  will 
please  excuse  our  not  sending  a  personal 
letter  to  you.  This  message  is  being  directed 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  persist  in 
claiming  that  1964  wheat  costs  will  not  be 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  in  1963.  This 
is  in  variance  with  the  facts.  It  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  wheat  marketing  experts  that 
the  wheat  price  outlook  plus  the  70-cent  per 
bushel  tax  will  amount  to  approximately  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour  under  the 
certificate  plan.  This  will  necessarily  result 
in  increased  costs  to  the  consumers  in  their 
purchase  of  flour,  bread,  and  other  bakery 
products.  According  to  USDA’s  statistics  ap¬ 
proximately  40  percent  of  the  wheat  used  is 
purchased  by  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
flour. 

We  feel  that  you  should  be  especially  con¬ 
cerned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  low  in¬ 
come  consumer  will  bear  an  inordinately  high 
share  of  this  additional  cost  since  they  spend 
a  higher  percentage  of  their  budget  on  wheat 
and  wheat  products  than  any  other  con¬ 
sumer  group. 

The  Millers  National  Federation  estimates 
a  minimum  increase  of  26  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  for  U.S.  consumption.  This  26  cents 
a  bushel  increase  would  result  in  a  price  of 
$2.13  a  bushel  in  1964,  whereas  the  1963  farm 
average  was  $1.87.  We  concur  with  the 
MNF’s  figures. 

We  hope  that  you  will  keep  this  in  mind 
when  deliberating  your  position  on  H.R.  6196. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  G.  McFadzean, 
Director  of  Civic  Affairs. 
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International  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  27,  1 964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  have  had  called  to  our  attention 
the  press  release  which  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Freeman  issued  on  Thursday,  March  26, 
stating  t,hat  the  wheat  flour  milling  industry 
hoped  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  some  enor¬ 
mous  windfall  profits  if  the  administration’s 
wheat-cotton  program  was  not  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  contention  is  that  the  industry  will 
retain  some  substantial  part  of  a  possible 
decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  resulting  from 
the  decline  in  support  price  levels  from  $1.82 
per  bushel  to  $1.30  per  bushel.  Interna¬ 
tional  Milling  Co.  is  a  very  substantial  factor 
in  the  flour  milling  business  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  seek  to  gain,  and  it  is 
confident  that  it  will  not  gain,  any  windfall 
from  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  what¬ 
ever  the  reduction  may  be.  The  price  that 
millers  pay  for  wheat  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  element  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  flour.  With  a  major  decline  in  wheat 
costs,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  com¬ 
parable  decline  in  flour  prices.  Reams  of 
the  Secretary’s  own  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  figures  could  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
close  correlation  between  wheat  costs  and 
flour  prices. 

In  fact  our  situation  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  which  the  Secretary  portrays.  We 
face  the  very  real  hazard,  whether  the  legis¬ 
lation  passes  or  not,  that  the  value  of  wheat 
inventories  which  we  are  carrying  in  the 
interests  of  continuing  the  supply  of  flour 
to  our  customers  will  decline  enormously, 
causing  us  substantial  losses. 

If  the  legislation  does  pass,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  a  combination  of  support 
price  and  marketing  certificate  which  totals 
$2  per  bushel  as  compared  with  the  1963-64 
support  of  $1.82.  This  increased  wheat  cost 
means  about  45  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
flour. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Atherton  Bean, 

President. 


King  Milling  Co., 
Lowell,  Mich.,  March  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hoeven  :  We  are 
writing  to  you  in  regard  to  H.R.  6196. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
stated  that  he  is  shocked  when  the  milling 
industry  states  that  wheat  costs  will  be  in¬ 
creased  under  the  above  mentioned  bill  and 
that  we  are  a  Elfish  industry,  and  hope  to 
have  an  unwarranted  windfall  for  next 
harvest. 

The  1964  loan  will  be  $2  ($1.30  plus  70 
cents  certificate)  under  the  proposed  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  against  $1.82  for  the  1963  loan.  The 
18  cents  per  bushel  means  42  cents  per 
hundredweight  increase  in  flour  costs. 

But  more  important  to  us  than  the  actual 
difference  in  loan  rates  between  the  2  years 
is  the  fact  that  the  wheat  market  is  telling 
us  costs  will  be  substantially  greater  than 
this.  Our  wheat  costs  are  predicated  upon 
the  Chicago  Futures  Market.  On  March  26, 
1963,  Chicago  July  closed  at  $1.88%.  On 
March  26,  1964,  Chicago  July  closed  at 
$1.57%.  Adding  70  cents  to  the  latter 
brings  the  wheat  cost  to  the  flour  miller  to 
$2.27%,  or  38%  cents  per  bushel  more  than 


a  year  ago.  This  means  flour  will  be  90 
cents  per  hundredweight  more. 

The  above  are  actual  figures  that  we 
would  have  to  use  in  calculating  prices  of 
flour  to  the  bakery  or  family  trade.  Mr. 
Freeman  may  say  otherwise,  but  the  actual 
facts  are  presented  above. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  H.R.  6196. 

Respectfully, 

King  Doyle,  President. 


Herman  Biscuit  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Representative  Hoeven:  This 
correspondence  is  in  regard  to  H.R.  6196. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
wheat  costs  and  flour  costs  will  be  increased 
under  the  above-mentioned  bill.  He  further 
criticized  the  milling  industry  as  being  in¬ 
terested  in  an  unwarranted  windfall  for 
next  harvest. 

Under  the  proposed  resolution  6196  the 
1964  loan  will  be  $2  per  bushel  (that  is  $1.30 
plus  70  cents  certificate)  whereas  the  1963 
loan  was  $1.82.  This  increase  of  18  cents 
per  bushel  means  an  increase  in  our  flour 
costs  of  42  cents  per  hundredweight.  This 
is  approximately  a  10-percent  increase  over 
our  current  flour  costs.  In  a  period  when  we 
are  striving  to  avoid  inflation,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  proper  method  to  proceed. 
If  we  look  at  the  commodity  market  we  find 
a  greater  differential  in  costs.  Wheat  costs 
are  predicted  by  the  Chicago  Futures  Mar¬ 
ket.  On  March  26,  1963,  Chicago  July  closed 
at  $1.88%  per  bushel.  On  March  26,  1964, 
Chicago  July  closed  at  $1,575  per  bushel. 
Adding  70  cents  to  the  latter  brings  the 
wheat  costs  to  the  flour  miller  at  $2,275  or 
38%  cents  per  bushel  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Translating  this  into  flour  costs  we  find  that 
our  flour  costs  will  be  90  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Freeman’s 
thinking,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  6196  can  do  nothing  but  increase 
costs  to  the  baker  and  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  H.R.  6196. 
Respectfully, 

Donald  J.  Boes, 
Purchasing  Agent. 

Crowther  Bros.  Milling  Co., 

Malad,  Idaho,  March  23, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoeven:  We  urge  you 
to  take  all  possible  action  to  defeat  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.R.  6196,  now  under  consideration. 
We  believe  this  legislation  is  extremely  ill 
advised.  It  is  a  highhanded  attempt  to 
force  on  the  farmers  a  plan  which  they  would 
not  accept  voluntarily.  They  do  not  want 
it  and  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  or  the  farmers  to  force  it  on 
them. 

Additionally,  it  will  be  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  small  flour  mills.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the-plan  will  be  cumbersome 
and  expensive.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  the 
small  mills  to  compete  with  the  large  ones 
now,  without  additional  disadvantages 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  Government. 

May  we  add  our  voice  to  those  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  farmers  and  millers 
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opposed  to  this  bill  and  again  ask  that  you 
use  all  of  your  influence  to  defeat  it. 

Yours  very  truly. 

N.  W.  Crowther. 

Eckhart  Milling  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  March  19,  1964. 
Congressman  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoeven:  It  is  being 
rather  widely  claimed  by  proponents  of  the 
certificate  plan  for  wheat  that  this  would  not 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  above  the  levels  of  1963. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  consuming  public  to  allow 
this  bill  to  come  to  a  vote  without  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  this  misconception.  We  have  already 
told  our  substantial  flour  buyers  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  they  must  expect  to  pay  more 
for  flour  and  we  support  this  statement  on 
the  following  basis: 

1.  So  far  as  the  domestic  market  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  effective  loan  this  year  will  be  18 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer  receives  the 
same  basic  $2.  However,  a  year  ago  18  cents 
of  this  came  directly  from  the  CCC  and  did 
not  reflect  itself  in  the  open  market.  This 
year,  under  the  proposed  bill,  the  price  will 
be  a  $1.30  plus  70  cents  or  a  total  of  $2,  all 
of  which  must  be  paid  by  the  domestic  user 
of  wheat — 18  cents  per  bushel  will  come  out 
to  approximately  42  cents  per  hundredweight 
on  flour. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  identified  and  firm 
increase  of  18  cents  in  the  loan  level,  the 
Judgment  of  the  grain  and  flour  trade  is 
that  wheat  on  average  will  sell  above  the 
loan  ($1.30  plus  70  cents)  and  this  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  that  as  of  the  market  close 
on  the  18th  of  March,  the  July  futures  con¬ 
tracts  in  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  averaged 
28  cents  above  the  farm  loan,  whereas,  a  year 
ago,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  July  contracts 
averaged  only  914  cents  above  the  loan.  It 
obviously  then  is  the  judgment  of  the  free 
market  that  wheat  will  sell  above  the  loan, 
and  if  this  company  as  a  seller  of  flour,  were 
to  undertake  a  new  crop  contract  today,  we 
would  have  to  give  effect  to  an  additional 
18  cents  per  bushel — which  would  mean  an¬ 
other  42  cents  per  hundredweight  on  flour, 
making  a  total  of  84  cents. 

3.  Approximately  28  percent  of  the  wheat 
berry  is  millfeed  and  its  value  is  deducted 
from  the  cost  of  wheat  in  arriving  at  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  flour.  A  year  ago  the  loan  value 
of  wheat  was  $60.80  per  ton  on  the  farm 
and  the  average  value  of  millfeed  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  throughout  the  year  was  $40.15. 
This  year  under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
loan  value  of  wheat  on  the  farm  will  be 
$43.40  or  a  reduction  of  practically  one-third. 
There  is  no  precise  formula  in  determining 
to  what  extent  the  value  of  millfeed  follows 
the  value  of  wheat.  But,  when  wheat  is 
available  as  a  feed  grain,  as  it  would  be  at 
the  $1.30  proposed  loan,  then  this  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  competitor  of  millfeed  and  any  prudent 
miller  would  surely  have  to  credit  his  mill- 
feed  at  $10  per  ton  less  than  he  did  a  year 
ago.  Ten  dollars  per  ton  reduced  value  of 
millfeed  would  raise  the  cost  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  flour  by  approximately  20  cents. 

4.  In  previous  years  with  the  higher  loan 
and  with  wheat  supported  above  a  feed  grain 
level,  frequently  wheat  has  sold  below  the 
gross  loan  and  sometimes  below  the  net  loan. 
This  year  competent  observers  feel  that  with 
wheat  supported  at  a  feed  grain  level,  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  very  reluctant  sellers  and  that 
the  CCC  statutory  price  of  a  105  percent  of 
support  will  probably  be  a  very  effective 
weapon.  At  that  rate,  on  a  terminal  basis 
(which  is  what  would  affect  our  mill)  the 
5  percent  would  amount  to  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  7  and  9  cents  per  bushel,  making  an 
absolute  increase  of  at  least  26  to  27  cents. 


I  emphasize  that  points  2  and  3  are  not 
absolute  figures  because  they  represent 
market  judgment,  but  they  do  represent  good 
market  judgment.  Item  1  is  a  positive  and 
absolute  factor  which  cannot  be  wished 
away. 

We  feel  that  every  legislator  should  be  ap¬ 
prised  of  these  facts  before  he  casts  his  vote 
for  or  against  this  bill,  and  we  respectfully 
urge  your  consideration  of  these  facts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  H.  Wilson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co., 

Decatur,  III.,  March  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoeven  :  We  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  H.R.  6196  (cotton-wheat 
bill). 

We  are  particularly  opposed  to  it  because 
the  two-price  program  would  make  non- 
certificate  wheat  available  for  processing 
into  industrial  products  at  a  price  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  it  would  otherwise  sell  for, 
for  this  use. 

The  corn  refining  industry  has  built  its 
business  and  distribution  on  its  products  for 
industrial  use  based  on  the  historical  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  price  of  corn  and  the 
price  of  wheat.  It  is  not  proper,  fair,  or 
equitable  for  the  Government,  at  this  time, 
to  subsidize  manufacturers  to  convert  wheat 
into  industrial  nonfood  products  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  corn,  which  has  no  such  subsidy. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  this  portion  of 
this  bill  should  be  amended  so  that  one 
industry  is  not  arbitrarily  given  a  price  ad¬ 
vantage  on  its  raw  material  over  its  competi¬ 
tors  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
long-range  differential  between  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  corn  and  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  as  determined  by  the  free  market¬ 
place. 

We  earnestly  invite  your  interest  in  either 
defeating  the  bill  or  amending  it  to  avoid 
this  obvious  proposed  inequity  between 
wheat  and  corn  processors. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  K.  Scheiter, 

President. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCI 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  >of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  MatsunagV  for 
10  days,  on  account  of  death  of  fatKer. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin)  : 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  8, 1964. 

Mr.  Hoeven,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moore,  for  1  hour,  April  22,  1964. 

Mr.  Horton,  for  1  hour,  April  13,  1964, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  Miami 
News. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


the  re¬ 
include 


Mrs.  Sullivan,  her  remarks  in  gener 
debate  today  on  H.R.  10222  and  to 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  and  to  include  actable 
in  his  remarks  of  today  whiWin  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  ILR.  10222. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include ^extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  todaWwhile  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  10222. 

Mr.  Findley  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  address  l)ef ore  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood  in  frwo  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELLan  three  instances 

Mr.  Roger^ af  Colorado. 

Mr.  Wh^e  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Til 

Mr.  HAwkins 

Ml’yCrARMATZ. 

f.  Fraser  in  three  instances, 
ir.  MatsunagA  in  five  instances. 

•.  Udall. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Multer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Burkhalter. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Alger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gubser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Morse  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  three  instances 


the  re- 
lnclude 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
sHnplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
yea^ending  June  30,  1964,  for  disaster  relief, 
and/or  other  purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
17th  International  Publishers  Congress. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDI 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  th<KCommittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  \  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 
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H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
stmplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for  disaster  re¬ 
lief, \nd  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol¬ 
lows:  \ 

H.  Res.  671 

Resolved,  That  the  grouse  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  General 
of  the  Army,  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  has 
served  his  country  brilliaritly  for  more  than 
sixty-four  years.  \ 

Resolved,  That  the  House  tenders  its  deep 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  General  of  the  Army  xta  their  6ad 
bereavement.  \ 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  thp  House 
shall  appoint  a  committee  composedvof  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  the  \hair- 
man  and  members  of  the  Committee^  on 
Armed  Services,  to  represent  the  House \ii 
connection  with  the  lying-in-state  of  the  re 
mains  of  the  late  General  MacArthur  in  the'1 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  to  represent  the 
House  at  the  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda: 
Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Halleck,  Mr.  Vinson,  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbin, 
Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Winstead,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Bennett  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Mr.  Lankford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Cohelan,  Mr.  Wickersham,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Kilgore,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Burkhalter,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  Norblad,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  O’Konski, 
Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Osmers,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Becker,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Femos-Isem. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect,  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  6  o’clock  and  /8  min¬ 
utes  p.m.),  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until /tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1964,  11  o’clock 

a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COP 
El 


ICATIONS, 


1921.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  Of  weaknesses  in  regional 
payroll  activities  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  Xas  taken  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  andr’ref erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2111.  An  act  to  fix  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Reservation  located  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1304) .  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7833.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  land  and  assets  of  cer¬ 
tain  Indian  rancherias  and  reservations  in 
California,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved 
August  18,  1958  (72  Stat.  619);  with  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1305).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1306.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
'nrinted. 

iMr.  STEED:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
10723.  A  bill  making  apprc/ 
prisons  for  the  legislative  branch  for  tile 
fiscaryear  ending  June  30,  1965,  and/for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  CRept. 
No.  1307\  Referred  to  the  Committe/of  the 
Whole  HoHse  on  the  State  of  the  Unl6n. 


PUBLIC  BIBLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauseYof  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  Wtsre  int^duced  and  sev¬ 
erally  referred  as  foffoi 

By  Mr.  ASPINALlj/fby  request)  : 

H.R.  10699.  A  bill  tar amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  / 

By  Mr .  IjflDRRISON : 

HR.  10700/A  bill  to  adjust  toe  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employee/ in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  othep" purposes;  tothe  Committee  oh  Post 
Office  nu  Civil  Service. 

/By  Mr.  BASS: 

1. 10701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tL 
Ujnted  States  Code  to  provide  that  Worlc* 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
ao  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Veterans’  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  10702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  importation  free 
of  duty  of  technical  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
from  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means., 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  10703.  A  bill  to  require  certain  per¬ 
sons  to  file  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  a 
financial  statement  and  a  statement  of  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  with  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS : 

H.R.  10704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
presentation  by  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemo¬ 
rating  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  10705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Govern-y 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  to  change  tl 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  to  a  cala' 
dar  year  basis  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  Jto  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatic 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  10706.  A  bill  to  create  th^fnterocean- 
ic  Canals  Commission,  and  f or  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  J^frchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  10707.  A  bill  to  anrfend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  high 
morale  in  the  uniformed  services  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  program  of  nrfedical  care  for  certain 
former  members  oa  the  uniformed  service 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicesy 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HR.  10708/A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture/ 

ly  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

10709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  per- 
until  December  31,  1964,  certain  addi- 
Tonal  health  benefits  plans  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10710.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com¬ 
bat  poverty  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina : 

H-R.  10711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  officers  detailed  for 
the  purpose  to  dispose  of  the  personal  effects 
of  certain  persons  who  die  while  serving  with, 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  10712.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use  in 
motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10713.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  incorporate 
therein  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
Presidential  memorial  certificate  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  10714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act  to  provide  a  method  of 
^tlrement  based  on  hazardous  duties  for 
ffighting  personnel  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CiviI\Service. 

H.R\10715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuitieSVffor  surviving  spouses  without  de¬ 
duction  from  original  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civlt  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  10716.  A 'bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  la\ds  on  the  San  Xavier 
Reservation  in  Arizon\  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Af 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  10717.  A  bill  to  in^tease  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and\mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  '• 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  10718.  A  bill  to  amend  titleYof  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  property 
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House  passed  food-stamp 


HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  amended  cotton-whe 
bill.  Senate  concurred  in  House/amendment  to  pes'ticide  labeling  bill  with  ai 
fcent.  /  \ 


oncurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R 


COTTON:  WHEAT 


be  sent  to  the  President. 

.  7083-4,  7089-109,  7113-6 


the  cotton-wheat  bill//This  bill  will  now 

32  and  41.  pp 


provisions  of  the  bill  see  Digests 


P  PLAN.  Passed,  229-189,  with  amendments  H.  R.  10222,  the  f^od  stamp 
p.  7058-89  \ 


2.  FOOD  S 
billy 


2 


By  Rep.  Cooley,  to  make  a  technical  correction. 
Various  committee  amendments. 


p.  7076 


Refected  the  following  amendments: 


Committee  amendments  (tfhich  had  been  sponsored  by  Rep.  Quie)  to  require  pa/tici- 


93- 


pating  States  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  50%  of  the  value  of  tb€  free 
food\stamps  issued  to  participants  within  theState,  by  a  155-168  vote  (pp. 
7077-8s3).  Later  rejected,  195-223,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Hoeven  to  rejrommit  the 
bill  wihh  instructions  to  reinstate  this  amendment  (p.  7088). 

By  Rep.  Andrews,  N.  Dak.,  transferring  the  food  stamp  program  to  jlfeW,  by  a 
142  vote,  \)P*  7063-9 

By  Rep.  HoevenXto  limit  the  use  of  food  stamps  to  food  items  produced  by 
American  farmers  and  declared  surplus,  by  an  85-121  vote.  /pp.  7069-70 

By  Rep.  Hoeven,  tcfeend  the  food  stamp  program  on  June  30,  l^o7,  by  an  82-113 
vote.  pp.  7072-. 

By  Rep.  Leggett,  to  require  apportionment  of  the  funds  t/  all  States  on  the  basis 
of  population,  pp.  \075-6 


3.  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  'PROGRAM.  Both  House 
proposed  bill  to  amend  Sec\  8  (e)  of  the  Soil 
ment  Act  so  as  to  substitute\language  for  the 
vision  which  would  direct  theNSecretary  to  gi 
conservation  requirements  of  simall  family  fa> 
sharing  assistance  for  applicatifei  of  need' 
Agriculture  Committee  and  Senate  Afcriculti/re 
7050 


s  received  from  this  Department  a 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
*> Zall  cost- share  increase”  pro¬ 
particular  consideration  to  the 
s  in  the  approval  of  ACP  cost- 
conservation  measures.  To  House 
and  Forestry  Committee,  pp.  7122, 


4.  RECLAMATION.  Both  Houses  received  frc 
Tualatin  project,  Oreg.  (H.  Doc.  29> 
pp.  7122,  7050 


:he  Interior  Department  a  report  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees. 


5.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  It  is  expected  that  the\louse  will  debate  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  today.  p./T)264 


SENATE 


PESTICIDES.  Concurred  \A  the  House  amendment,  with  a\  amendment ,  to  S.  1605,  to 
provide  for  labeling  an:  economic  poisons  with  registration  numbers  to  eliminate 
registration  under  nrotest.  The  adopted  Senate  amendment,  proposed  by  Sen. 
Ribicoff,  providesyrhat  when  an  application  to  register  Xpesticide  is  submitted, 
all  information  in  support  of  the  application  would  be  kep\  secret  except  data 
on  health  and  surety  of  the  product  which  would  be  made  available  to  the  public, 
pp.  6967-9 


7.  CIVIL  RIGHTS*"  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7152,  the  civil  rights  bfej.  (pp.  6970, 
6978-7005/  7006-7,  7009-10,  7019-50).  Several  Senators  discussed  i^he  migration 
of  farmers  to  cities,  and  Sen,  Clark  inserted  a  chart  estimating  th\  lifetime 
earnings  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  based  on  their  educational  background 
(pp. >6998-9) .  Sen.  Case  charged  that  a  great  part  of  the  N.  J.  taxtilfeindustry 
had/left  that  State  for  N.  C. ,  and  Sen.  Ervin  denied  this  (p.  7031). 


8.  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Sen.  Hayden  submitted  amendments  which  he  intends 
to  propose  to  this  bill,  H.  R.  10433.  p.  7052 


'.  WATER.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Western  Water 
Development  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  "adopted  a  program  for  starting  work 
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TAKING  H.R,  0196  FROM  THE  SPEAKER’S  TABLE  AND 
AGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 


Makch  25,  1964. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 


REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  Res.  665] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  665,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  215 

H.  RES.  665 

[Report  No.  1296] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  25, 1964 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved ,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  the  hill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  increased 

3  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 

4  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  program  designed 

5  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 

6  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 

7  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 

8  amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  agreed  to. 
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all  areas  of  the  country;  the  agency  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  administering  public 
programs  in  the  States  must  request  the 
^tablishment  of  a  food  stamp  program, 
se  areas  which  have  the  greatest 
nee&for  this  type  of  program  certainly 
will  not  ask  to  participate  in  it  because 
they  wUl  be  unable  to  afford  this  addi¬ 
tional  program.  They  already  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  mating  the  minimum  welfare 
needs  of  tmrir  people.  Thus,  the  people 
who  have  th\  greatest  need  for  this  as¬ 
sistance  will  Jp^  unable  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

The  States  mo5t  in  need  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  forced!  to  rely  on  the  do¬ 
nated  food  program  instead  of  being  able 
to  take  advantage  o\the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  bill  does  provide  £^at  States  will 
be  responsible  for  financinkthe  costs  of 
the  administration  of  the  lU'ogram  in 
the  local  areas.  This  preserver  the  im¬ 
portant  principle  of  Federal-SV^te  co¬ 
operation  and  cost  sharing. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  tht^en- 
tleman  from  Minnesota,  Congressman 
Quie  is  retained  in  the  bill,  this  progrs 
will  not  supplement  our  existing  welfare 
program — it  will  either  remain  unuti¬ 
lized  or  it  might  even  tend  to  replace 
them.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  oc¬ 
cur  because  it  would  result  in  a  general 
lowering  of  welfare  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler], 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  W. 
Bernard  Smith,  the  West  Virginia  com¬ 
missioner  of  welfare  stated  quite  flatly 
in  a  telegram  I  read  to  the  House  yester¬ 
day,  on  page  6936,  that  for  financial  and 
constitutional  reasons  West  Virginia 
would  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  if  the  Quie  amendment 
were  adopted.  I  urge  that  the  Quie 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  question.  If  the  Quie  amendment  i§ 
agreed  to  and  a  State  does  not  choos 
to  participate,  will  that  State  still/be 
able  to  participate  in  the  regular/nis- 
tribution  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  ofiairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ClRiir  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  ^h airman,  the 
Members  of  our  body  understand  the  is¬ 
sues.  The  sponsors  mt  this  amendment 
do  not  support  the  bill.  When  this 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  the  author  ofiahe  amendment  did  not 
support  it.  I  d&ubt  if  he  would  support 
it  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  today. 
Let  us  understand  what  is  going  on  and 
defeat  the^imendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
lzes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mat’spews]  . 

MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
F^leral  funds  entirely  are  used  for  sec- 
ion  32,  Public  Law  480,  and  direct  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  food  stamp  plan  is  a 
similar  program.  Federal  funds  should 


be  used  entirely  for  it.  The  Quie  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  . 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
authorization  provided  for  in  this  bill  is 
not  in  the  budget.  A  potential  cost  of 
$2.5  billion  a  year  Is  involved  and  it  may 
be  more.  Every  penny- of  expenditure  in¬ 
volved  will  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  unless  the  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted;  and  all  out  of 
borrowed  money  if  you  please. 

Talk  about  fiscal  irresponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  majority — this  is  it. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  i 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
you  have  been  very  patient  and  kind. 
I  know  I  cannot  make  a  speech  now, 
but  I  do  want  to  say  that  some  very  in-y 
accurate  statements  have  been  ma 
particularly  the  last  one  about  the  c<fst 
of  the  program  under  this  bill.  TRere 
„is  a  limitation  on  page  17,  in  very*plain 
mguage,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
frtom  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  understands 
thik  limitation.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  yraered  this 
amendment  and  it  was  >Cdopted,  and 
he  theiK  repudiated  it  amd  was  joined 
by  everyNone  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
committeeX  That  is/^be  kind  of  sin- 
‘cerity,  I  suppose,  ttfat  prompts  him  to 
offer  his  amendment  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  ril&stion  arises  on  the 
amendment  jmeretii  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnafota  [m\Quie] . 

The  question  was  talmn  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  i\es  appeared  to 
have  it 

Mr/HOEVEN.  Mr.  Ch^rman,  I  de- 
manfl  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
fan  appointed  as  tellers  Mr\HoEVEN 
and  Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  thk  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes\55, 
noes  168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no1 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10222)  to  strengthen  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a 
fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  food 
abundances;  to  provide  for  improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  program  of  food  assistance 
to  be  operated  through  normal  channels 
of  trade;  and  for  other  purposes,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Resolution  662,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wii 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreec 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third ^reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tgfbe  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlemafn-  from  California 
rise? 

Mr.  GUBSEI^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
mands  the  Reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  the  bil 


TAKING  H.R.  6196  FROM  THE 

SPEAKER’S  TABLE  AND  AGREE¬ 
ING  TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  665,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  increased  consumption 
of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  Congress  will  have  con¬ 
cluded  action  on  the  so-called  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  It  would  do  so  by  taking  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill,  with  Senate 
amendments,  and  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendments.  The  two  bills  then,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  would  be  cleared  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  and  read  a 
good  deal  about  how  unusual  this  proce¬ 
dure  is.  It  is  not  an  unusual  procedure 
at  all.  I  think  most  of  those  who  say  it 
is  unusual  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not.  It  has  been  used  many  times  before 
in  the  consideration  of  important  legisla¬ 
tion  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  used  many 
times  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  procedure  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  House.  It  is 
an  orderly  procedure  and  a  procedure 
which  I  believe  the  House  will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  seldom  that  I  disagree  with  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri,  a  fellow  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  agree  with 
him  that  in  rare  instances  this  procedure 
has  been  used  in  the  past,  but  only  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  history  of  this 
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House  in  connection  with  legislation  of 
this  importance. 

What  the  adoption  of  this  particular 
resolution  means  is  simply  this :  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  an  amend¬ 
ment  added  by  the  Senate  to  the  so-called 
cotton  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  earlier  in  the  year,  by  adding  to 
it  a  completely  new  section,  amendment, 
or  rider — whatever  you  wish  to  call  it — 
setting  up  an  entire  new  wheat  program, 
an  entire  new  farm  program  for  the 
American  people,  to  go  into  effect  with¬ 
out  the  membership  of  this  House— 435 
duly  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  assembled  here — having 
any  opportunity  whatsoever  to  consider, 
to  debate,  or  to  amend  it. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
this  is  not  a  usual  procedure,  as  you  have 
just  been  told.  It  is  an  unusual  method 
of  disenfranchising  435  elected  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  means 
that  all  435  Members  of  this  House — you 
and  all  the  rest  sitting  here — will  no 
longer  be  given  the  opportunity,  as  you 
have  in  the  past,  to  discuss,  debate  op 
offer  to  amend  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Congress  during  this  Congress,  to  wit, 
a  complete  new  farm  bill  or  law  dealing 
with  the  planning,  acreage  control,  sale 
and  price  of  wheat,  and  of  other  farm 
products  as  well. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some 
House  Members  who  do  not  want  to  hear 
or  listen  to  that  which  I  am  about  to 
say.  But  I  want  to  brand  this  action 
as  being  dictatorial;  this  proposed  action 
as  being  un-American;  and,  if  I  can  use 
the  words  of  one  of  the  supporters  of 
this  resolution  without  naming  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  he  said 
in  executive  session:  “This  resolution  is 
just  raw,  bloody,  power  politics.”  It  is 
an  attempt  to  say  to  this  House,  “You 
are  going  to  accept  what  we  want  you  to 
accept  without  any  opportunity  to  vote 
whatsoever  upon  the  real  merits  of  the 
far-reaching  and  important  Senate 
amendment.” 

What  did  happen  over  in  the  other 
body?  When  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  took  the  House-approved  cotton 
bill  and  amended  it,  by  adding  the  wheat 
section,  by  only  3  votes,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  It  followed  the  usual  proce¬ 
dure  because  no  Member  of  that  body 
even  assumed  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  would  try  to  gag  itself  by  a  ne¬ 
farious  arrangement  such  as  this. 

So  what  did  the  Senate  do?  It  sent 
this  bill  back  to  us  with  its  amendment, 
in  the  usual  manner  and  asked  for  a 
conference  with  the  House.  It  was  sent 
back  on  March  6,  by  the  way.  Look  at 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 
The  Senate  even  went  so  far  as  to  name 
its  own  conferees,  and  was  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  with  the  House  to  discuss 
the  amendment  under  orderly  proce¬ 
dure,  and  an  orderly  way,  as  has  been 
done  with  amendments  to  hundreds  of 
other  bills,  even  as  to  minor  amendments 
adopted  by  the  other  body  to  House  bills. 
It  named  its  conferees:  Senators  East- 
land,  Ellender,  Johnston,  Holland,  Mc¬ 
Govern,  Aiken,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 


and  Hickenlooper,  because  the  Senate 
thought,  it  believed,  and  did  not  expect 
anything  else,  but  that  the  House  itself 
would  follow  the  usual  procedure  and 
agree  to  send  this  measure  to  conference, 
where  the  conferees  at  least  from  the 
House  side  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  the  wheat  bill  and  the  farm 
bill  as  wanted  by  the  administration, 
and  then  to  present  the  amendments  to 
the  House,  so  some  Members  of  this  body 
could  express  themselves  thereon. 
But  instead  the  House  followed  the  path 
of  “raw  bloody  power  politics,”  as  this 
proposal  was  so  well  described. 

I  wonder  whether  we  are  going  to  give 
up  our  constitutional  right  to  represent 
our  own  people  here  this  afternoon,  to 
represent  our  own  districts,  to  speak  our 
own  minds,  or  instead  to  only  say  we 
will  just  be  rubberstamps  and,  like 
Hitler’s  Reichstag,  answer  only  “Ja”  or 
“Nein.”  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  political 
masters  who  crack  the  whip  over  us, 
“You  take  it  the  way  we  want  it,  without 
discussing,  debating  or  amending,  this 
new  wheat  program  as  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment.” 

I  call  on  you  all  to  stand  up  and  pro¬ 
tect  your  constitutional  rights,  your  own 
privileges,  your  own  rights  to  represent 
your  people,  regardless  of  how  you  may 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  farm  program.  I  hope  you  will 
vote  down  this  resolution,  so  we  can 
then  in  an  orderly  way  send  this  to 
conference,  at  least. 

RECI 

The  SPEAKER.  Pending  the  receipt 
of  the  engrossed  copy  of  P^R.  10222,  the 
Chair  declares  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.  The  beUs  will  be 
rung  15  minutes  before  the  p\pse  con¬ 
venes  again. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o’clock  and  2Vmin- 
utes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  NpesS 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
9  o’clock  and  4  minutes  p.m. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  H.R.  10222. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  engrossed  copy. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  recess  was  called,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  consideration  of  what  is 
referred  to  as  a  cotton  and  wheat  bill. 
Is  it  not  the  rule  of  the  House  that  we 
must  finish  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  before  we  take  up  any  other 
measure  which  has  been  passed  over  for 
parliamentary  and  mechanical  reasons? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker - 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  rules  I  withdraw  House  Resolution 
665. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  /that 
takes  unanimous  consent,  and  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  does  not  take  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  resolution  iiythe  House. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understating  that  the 
Speaker  was  addressing  the  Member  now 
addressing  the  Chair  at  had  not  given 
an  answer  to  my  question.  Therefore, 
the  recognition  of  tke  Member  from  the 
other  side,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bolling]  yjas  out  of  order.  Am  I 
incorrect? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  recognition  of 
the  gentlenian  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]  j/erminated  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  In  other 
words/  the  Speaker  did  not  answer  the 
parliamentary  inquiry;  is  that  correct? 
Le  SPEAKER.  Since  the  resolution 
withdrawn,  the  parliamentary  in- 
[uiry  was  ended. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  the 
Speaker  will  respectfully  permit,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  suggest  that 
the  question  had  been  asked  before  the 
resolution  had  been  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  has  the  power  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  Now  that  the  resolution  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  unfinished  business  is 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  H.R. 
10222. 

Mr.’  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  The 
Speaker  had  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  parliamentary  inquiry  had  been 
made.  The  parliamentary  inquiry  had 
not  been  answered  and  yet  the  Chair 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
The  SPEAKER.  Which  the  Chair  has 
ie  power  to  do. 

Le  Clerk  will  read  the  engrossed  copy 
of  10222. 

MrVGUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  porbt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-f^e  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HALLE Cl\.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquir 

The  SPEAKER.  \The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr^peaker,  a  short 
while  ago  the  Speaker  otelared  a  recess. 
Am  I  to  understand  thatNdiat  was  done 
under  the  unanimous-content  request 
that  was  given  yesterday  foiwthe  Mac- 
Arthur  ceremonies  in  the  Capitol? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  w|ll  state 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla\pma 
[Mr.  Albkrt],  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thli 
it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  for  the  Chair  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Carey 

Huddleston 

Purcell 

Celier 

Hull 

Rains 

.  Chelf 

Ichord 

Randall 

'Clark 

Jennings 

Reuss 

Oohelan 

Joelson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Calmer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rich 

Cooley 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Corbett 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cormaii 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Daddari\ 

Karsten 

Rodino 

Daniels  \ 

Karth 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Davis,  Ga.  \ 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Davis,  Tenn\ 

Kee 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dawson  ' 

.  Kelly 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Delaney 

VSeogh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dent 

lUng,  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Denton 

Klrwan 

Rosenthal 

Diggs 

Kluczynski 

Rostenkowski 

Dingell 

Koraegay 

Roush 

Donohue 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Dulski 

LeggettX 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Duncan 

Lesinski\ 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Dwyer 

Llbonati  \ 

St  Germain 

Edmondson 

Long,  La.  \ 

St.  Onge 

Edwards 

Long,  Md.  \ 

Saylor 

Everett 

McDade 

^Schweiker 

Evins 

McDowell 

SJcott 

Fallon 

McFall 

Sacrest 

Farbstein 

McMillan 

Senner 

Fascell 

Madden 

Shipley 

Feighan 

Mahon 

Sickld£ 

Finnegan 

Matthews 

Sikes  \ 

Fino 

Miller,  Calif. 

Siler  \ 

Flood 

Mills 

Sisk  \ 

Flynt 

Minish 

Slack  \ 

Fogarty 

Monagan 

Smith,  Iowa\ 

Forrester 

Montoya 

Staebler  \ 

Fountain 

Moore 

Staggers 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Steed 

Friedel 

Morgan 

Stephens 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morris 

Stratton 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Stubblefield 

Fuqua 

Moss 

Sullivan 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Taylor 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Thomas 

Gathings 

Murphy,  N-Y. 

Thompson,  La. 

Giaimo 

Natcher 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Nedzi 

Toll 

Gill 

Nix 

Trimble 

Gonzalez 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Tuten 

Grabowskl 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Udall 

Qray 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Ullman 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Konski 

Van  Deerlin 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Vanik 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Vinson 

Halpera 

O’Neill 

Watson 

Hanna 

Patman 

Watts 

Hansen 

Patten 

White 

Harding 

Pepper 

Whitener  1 

Harris 

Perkins 

Whitten 

Hawkins 

Philbin 

Wickersham 

Hays 

Pickle 

WiUis 

Healey 

Pike 

Wilson, 

Hechler 

Pilcher 

Charles  H.  i 

Hemphill 

Poage 

Winstead 

Henderson 

Pool 

Wright 

Herlong 

Powell 

Young 

Holifield 

Price 

Zablocki 

Holland 

Pucinski 
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Abbitt 

Broomfield 

Foreman  / 

Abele 

Brotzman 

Frelinghuy/n 

Abernethy 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gary  / 

Adair 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Glenn  / 

Alger 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Good  ell/ 

Anderson 

Bruce 

Goodlfng 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burton,  Utah 

Grant 

Andrews, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Griffin 

N.  Dak. 

Cahill 

Gross 

Arends 

Casey 

/rover 

Ashbrook 

Cederberg  > 

'Gubser 

Auchincloss 

Chamberlain/^ 

Gurney 

Avery 

Chenoweth/ 

Haley 

Ayres 

Clancy  / 

Hall 

Baker 

Clausen,/ 

Halleck 

Baldwin 

Don  T3f. 

Hardy 

Baring 

Claws/i,  Del 

Harrison 

Barry 

Cle/and 

Harsha 

Bates 

Co/er 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Battin 

C/nte 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Becker 

/ramer 

Hebert 

Beermann  . 

/Cunningham 

Hoeven 

Belcher  / 

Curtin 

Horan 

Bell  / 

Curtis 

Horton 

Bennett,  F». 

Dague 

Hosmer 

Berry  / 

Derounian 

Hutchinson 

Betts  / 

Derwhjski 

Jarman 

Bolton/ 

Devine 

Jensen 

Frances  P. 

Dole 

Johansen 

Bobion, 

Dorn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

/Oliver  P. 

Downing 

Jonas 

Braw 

Ellsworth 

Keith 

'Bray 

Findley 

Kilburn 

Brock 

Fisher 

Kilgore 

BromweU 

Ford 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Nelsen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Norblad 

Smith,  Va. 

Kyi 

Osmers 

Snyder 

Laird 

Ostertag 

Springer 

Langen 

Passman 

Stafford 

Latta 

Pelly 

Stinson 

Lennon 

PiUion 

Taft 

Lindsay 

Pirnie 

Talcott 

Lipscomb 

Poff 

Teague,  Calif. 

Lloyd 

Quie 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McClory 

Quillen 

Tollefson 

McCulloch 

Reid,  Ill. 

Tuck 

Mclntire 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Tupper 

McLoskey 

Reifel 

Utt 

Macdonald 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Van  Pelt 

MacGregor 

Riehlman 

Wallhauser 

Mailliard 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Weaver  * 

Marsh 

Robison 

Weltner 

Martin,  Calif. 

Roudebush 

Westland 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rumsfeld 

Whalley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

St.  George 

Wharton 

Mathias 

Schadeberg 

WidnaU 

May 

Schenck 

WlUiams 

Meader 

Schneebeli 

Wilson,  Bob 

Michel 

Schwengel 

Wilson,  Ind. 

MiUer,  N.Y. 

Selden 

Wydler 

MinshaU 

Short 

Wyman 

Morse 

Shriver 

Younger 

Morton 

Sibal 

Mosher 

Skubitz 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Burleson 

Hoffman 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Dowdy 

Lankford 

Sheppard 

Elliott 

Matsunaga 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gilbert 

Milliken 

Thompson,  n/ 

Griffiths 

Murray 

Waggonner  / 

v  So  the  bill  was  passed.  / 

\The  Clerk  announced  the  fo/owing 
pairs:  / 

oK  this  vote:  / 

Mr.Nilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against  A  / 

Mr.  D^dy  for,  with  Ms.  Waggonner 
against.  A  / 

Until  turner  notice: 

Mrs.  Griffiths Aith  ms.  Lankford. 

Mr.  ThompsonAx?  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
O’Brien  of  IllinoisyA 

Mr.  Elliott  withAfrAheppard. 

The  resuiyof  the  Ate  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsideiAas  laid  on  the 
table,  / _  A  ' 

THE  COTTON-WHEAT  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  665  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to 
the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BrownI  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  strange  feeling 
I  have  been  here  before.  Five  hours  ago, 
or  roughly  so,  I  called  up  this  resolution. 
In  the  10  years  I  have  been  on  the  Rules 
Committee  I  believe  this  is  the  longest  it 
has  taken  me  to  get  started  on  a  reso¬ 
lution. 

I  made  my  remarks  on  this  resolution 
5  hours,  or  roughly  so,  and  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  repeat  them.  I  am  not  quite  clear 


as  to  whether  I  should  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  repeated  at  this 
time  in  the  Record,  but  I  have  decided 
not  to. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate  on  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bolling)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  criticism  which  various  Members 
have  made  of  the  procedure  under  which 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6196 
have  been  made  in  order,  perhaps  some 
rebuttal  should  be  made  at  this  time.  It 
has  been  charged  that  the  procedure  is 
unprecedented  and  has  not  been  used  be¬ 
fore  as  respects  a  bill  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was 
used  in  the  House  as  far  back  as  1932 — 
Cannon’s  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  Vni,  paragraph 
3149 — and  a  variation  of  it  was  used  in 
1903 — Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  IV,  paragraph 
3250. 

It  is  by  no  means  unknown  but  instead 
is  an  established  practice  of  the  House. 

As  for  its  never  having  been  used  as 
respects  an  agriculture  bill  before,  this 
statement  is,  of  course,  countered  by 
reference  to  its  use  in  the  87th  Congress 
as  respects  the  honey-bee  importation 
bill  and  the  addition  thereto  by  the 
Senate  of  additional  amendments  to  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act — House  Reso¬ 
lution  726,  87th  Congress.  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  amendment 
in  that  situation,  that  is,  the  addition  of 
amendments  to  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  to  a  bill  restricting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  adult  honey  bees,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  less  significant  in  scope  than 
the  addition  of  the  Senate  wheat  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  6196. 

The  charge  that  the  amendment  car¬ 
ries  a  revenue  provision  and  should  have 
originated  in  the  House  and  have  been 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  without  foundation. 

The  so-called  revenue  provision  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
of  wheat  products  must  purchase  “certi¬ 
ficates”  either  from  the  producers  or  the 
Government  in  respect  to  all  the  wheat 
they  process.  It  is  charged  that  this  is 
an  excise  or  processing  tax.  However, 
the  minority  report  on  H.R.  9780 — the 
House  bill  on  wheat  similar  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 — which  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  on  March  17,  1964 — House  Re¬ 
port  No.  1239,  88th  Congress — on  page 
39,  merely  states: 

Boiled  down  to  its  simplest  terms,  this 
plan  is  basically  patterned  after  an  excise  or 
processing  tax. 

The  70  cents  a  bushel  which  a  proces¬ 
sor  will  pay  for  each  certificate  on  do- 
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mestic  food  wheat  is  a  charge  which  will 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  like  any  other 
cost  factor.  It  is  not  such  a  “revenue 
item”  as  is  contemplated  by  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Constitution  since  it  does 
not  “raise  revenue”  as  such.  It  simply 
implements  the  return  secured  to  the 
producer. 

In  addition,  to  our  knowledge,  this  fac¬ 
tor  was  not  considered  separately  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  as  such 
items  usually  are  if  they  are  genuine 
revenue-raising  items.  Neither  to  our 
knowledge,  has  any  effort  been  made  to 
have  this  same  feature  of  the  House  bill 
on  wheat — H.R.  9780,  which  is  identical 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 — 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Finally,  the  distinction  between  provi¬ 
sions  to  “raise  revenue”  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  sense,  and  others  has  been  well  de¬ 
fined  by  the  courts.  The  construction 
of  this  limitation — article  I,  section  7 — 
is  practically  well  settled  by  the  uniform 
action  of  Congress.  According  to  that 
construction  it  “has  been  confined  to  bills 
to  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  and  has  not  been  held  to  extend  to 
bills  for  other  purposes  which  inciden¬ 
tally  create  revenue.”  Story  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  (sec.  880,  U.S.  v.  Norton,  91  U.S. 
566,  569  (October  1875  term) ) . 

And,  in  Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker  (67 
U.S.  196  (1897)),  where  the  Supreme 
Court  was  concerned  with  a  section  of 
the  National  Banking  Act  which  imposed 
taxes  on  each  banking  association  based 
upon  the  average  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  a  bill  which  originated  in  the 
Senate,  the  court  held  that  it  was  not  a 
“revenue  raising”  measure  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  sense. 

In  any  case,  even  if  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment  is  a  tax  provision — 
and  this  is  doubtful — the  bill  and  the 
provision  are  certainly  not  revenue  rais¬ 
ing  in  the  constitutional  sense,  there  is 
no  need  to  have  the  amendment  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  procedure 
suspends  and  violates  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

All  of  these  charges  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  rules  cannot  be 
waived  through  the  use  of  special  orders. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  so.  It  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  function  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  issue  such  orders. 

House  rule  XI,  paragraph  16,  subpara¬ 
graph  (a)  grants  the  Committee  on  Rules 
jurisdiction  over  “(a)  the  rules,  joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business  of  the 
House.” 

As  set  forth  on  page  353  of  the  House 
Manual — House  Document  No.  619,  87th 
Congress : 

Since  1883  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
reported  special  orders  providing  times  and 
methods  for  consideration  of  special  bills  or 
classes  of  bills,  thereby  enabling  the  House 
by  majority  vote  to  forward  particular  legis¬ 
lation,  instead  of  being  forced  to  use  for 
the  purpose  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  merely 
performing  its  function  to  report  out  a 
special  order  such  as — House  Resolution 
665 — for  which  there  is  plenty  of  prece¬ 
dent. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  was  func¬ 
tioning  within  the  rules  in  reporting  out 
the  special  order  since  it  has  leave,  under 
rule  XI,  paragraph  21,  to  report  at  any 
time  “on  rules,  joint  rules,  and  order  of 
business” — and  see  rule  XI,  paragraph 
22. 


tives,  volume  IV,  paragraph  3152— is 
often  cited  in  this  respect: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  officiates  as  to  the 
consideration  of  bills  only  when,  for  some 
reason,  the  ordinary  method  prescribed  by 
the  rules  for  the  order  of  business  is  not 
satisfactory  or  produces  delay. 


There  is  no  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  such  a 
special  order  as  House  Resolution  665. 
It  can  report  special  orders  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  specified  amendment  to 
a  bill  and  its  mode  of  consideration — 
Cannon’s  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  VII,  para¬ 
graphs  782-784;  volume  VIII,  para¬ 
graph  2258 — it  can  provide  for  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  by  majority  vote — Can¬ 
non’s,  supra,  volume  VIII,  paragraph 
3393 — it  can  provide  for  waiving  all 
points  of  order  against  a  proposition  au¬ 
thorized  for  consideration — Cannon’s 
supra,  volume  VIII,  paragraph  769 — it 
can  provide  for  a  bill  or  resolution  to  be 
considered  without  amendment — see 
House  Resolution  205  of  the  76th  Con¬ 
gress — it  can  provide  for  limitation  on 
the  time  for  debate — Cannon’s  supra, 
volume  Vin,  paragraph  2461. 

Use  of  such  special  orders  is  another 
House  procedure  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  rules.  For  instance,  special 
orders  may  be  made  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  by  suspension  of  the  rules,  or  on 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Each  is  an  acceptable  and  traditional 
form.  No  “rule”  is  suspended  or  violated 
when  one  form,  is  used  rather  than  an¬ 
other. 

Furthermore,  when  charges  are  made 
that  a  special  order  suspends  or  violates 
House  rules — the  purpose  of  special  or¬ 
ders  is,  of  course,  to  set  aside  certain 
House'  rules — some  consideration  must 
be  given  to  House  practices.  For  in¬ 
stance.  although  the  House  rules  provide 
that  House  bills  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
should,  in  effect,  be  sent  to  the  standing 
committees,  the  more  frequent  practice 
is  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  sent  to  conference  or  in  the  event  there  ■ 
is  objection  thereto,  adopt  a  special  reso¬ 
lution  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  tak¬ 
ing  the  bill  with  amendments  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  sending  it  to  confer¬ 
ence.  ^ 

This  is  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  but 
it  is  an  accepted  practice.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  rides  it  is  charged 
are  being  bypassed  are  in  reality  little 
resorted  to  in  practice. 

Another  instance  where  practice  tends 
to  bypass  or  suspend  a  rule  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  going  forward  with  the  daily 
order  of  business.  Parts  of  rule  XXIV, 
paragraph  1,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
virtually  abandoned. 

Since  there  is  no  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  a 
special  order  such  as  House  Resolution 
665,  the  significant  aspect  is  the  policy 
reason  tendered  in  support  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  an  order. 

This  is  often  broader  in  scope  than  the 
question  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  rules.  The  statement  by  House  Par¬ 
liamentarian,  Asher  C.  Hinds— Hinds, 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa-  * 


The  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the 
special  order  method  were  discussed  by 
me  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
March  17,  1964,  at  page  5322.  These  re¬ 
lated  to  the  need  for  the  early  passage  of 
the  wheat  legislation  because  of  the  im¬ 
minence  of  the  planting  season  and  the 
necessity  of  implementing  Government 
economic  policy  vis-a-vis  a  significant 
segment  of  the  farming  population. 

Related  to  this  is  the  uncertain  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  in  the  Senate  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  civil  rights  debate.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  if  the  bill  were  sent 
to  conference  a  satisfactory  measure- 
could  be  worked  out  within  the  limited 
time  available.  The  same  conclusion 
would  follow  if  the  Committee  on  Rules 
had  adopted  the  proposal  that  the 
special  order  permits  House  amendment 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  Here  again, 
uncertainties  as  to  the  working  out  of  a 
final  measure  in  view  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  in  the  Senate  preclude  this 
procedure. 

And  as  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
special  order  should  permit  2  hours  of 
debate  rather  than  1,  the  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  traditional  procedure  un¬ 
der  such  special  orders  is  for  1  hour  of 
debate  divided  equally. 

Other  considerations  involve  the 
charge  that  the  Senate  amendment 
should  be  debated  and  discussed  at 
length  and  therefore  the  procedure 
under  the  special  order  is  unsatisfactory. 

This  charge,  however,  is  refuted  in 
effect,  by  the  minority  report  to  H.R. 
9780 — page  34.  It  states,  “We  do  not 
think  that  the  40-year-old  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  approach  meets  the  needs  of 
modem  America.”  This,  inferentially, 
means  that  the  proposal  is  well  known 
to  Congress. 

The  same  point  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Cooley,  in  his  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
March  26,  1964,  page  6185,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  30  years’  experience  with  the 
wheat  program  in  the  county,  and  the 
long  discussion  of  it  by  the  House  over 
this  period. 

In  other  words,  the  extensive  debate 
demanded  by  opponents  of  House  Reso¬ 
lution  665  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point 
to  go  over  ground  that  has  been  covered 
so  many  times.  This  has  been  a  sustain¬ 
ing  reason  behind  the  adoption  of  many 
special  orders  in  the  past  similar  to 
House  Resolution  665. 

And,  if  opponents  of  House  Resolution 
665  desire  an  alternative  approach — as 
mentioned  in  the  minority  report  to  H.R. 
9780 — they  can  vote  against  House  Reso¬ 
lution  665  and  attempt  to  secure  its  de¬ 
feat. 

Thus,  the  charge  that  the  rules  are 
being  bypassed  is,  in  effect,  a  debater’s 
point.  The  rules  are  being  bypassed 
by  a  procedure  acceptable  to  the  House 
and  the  rules  and  which  is  a  traditional 
practice.  The  rules  are  similarly  by¬ 
passed  when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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exercises  its  delegated  function  and  is¬ 
sues  most  special  orders.  Whether  it  is 
a  special  order  conferring  jurisdiction 
and  functions  on  a  committee  which  are 
denied  to  a  committee  under  the  rules — 
Cannon’s,  supra,  volume  VII,  para¬ 
graph  780 — or  a  special  order  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  offering  of  amendments  not 
otherwise  in  order  during  consideration 
of  a  bill  pending  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole — Cannon’s,  supra,  volume  VIII, 
paragraph  2258 — or  a  special  order  to 
take  a  House  bill  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  fom  the  Speaker’s  table  and  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendments,  the  rules  are 
being  bypassed.  It  is  nothing  new  or 
unusual  or  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  an 
accepted  part  of  the  legislative  process 
through  which  the  leadership  strives  to 
bring  to  the  House  essential  legislation. 

As  respects  the  use  of  majority  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  operation  of  special  orders, 
section  717  of  the  House  Manual,  states 
in  effect  that  special  orders  enable  “the 
House  by  majority  vote  to  forward  par¬ 
ticular  legislation,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  use  for  the  purpose  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote.”  This  is  an  accepted, 
traditional,  and  honorable  practice  in 
the  House. 

Paragraph  508  of  the  House  Manual 
containing  the  comment  from  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Manual  states  that: 

The  voice  of  the  majority  decides;  for  the 
lex  majoris  pontis  Is  the  law  of  all  councils, 
elections,  etc.,  where  not  otherwise  expressly 
provided. 

As  for  the  right  to  amend,  this  is  not 
always  allowed  as  for  instance  in  other 
special  orders  such  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  or  in  the  case  of  a  conference  re¬ 
port.  The  latter  must  be  voted  up  or 
down  as  a  whole — see  paragraph  452  of 
House  manual,  containing  Jefferson’s 
admonition  that  a  conference  report 
“cannot  be  amended  or  altered  as  that 
of  a  committee  may  be.” 

Other  procedures  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  such  as  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules — Hinds’,  supra,  volume  V, 
paragraphs  5322,  5405,  6858,  6859 — or 
when  the  House  has  fixed  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting,  the  motion  to  adjourn  is 
not  subject  to  amendment — Hinds’,  su¬ 
pra,  volume  V,  paragraph  5754. 

Normally,  when  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure  is  used,  a  procedure  that 
is  charged  is  being  by-passed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  no  amendments  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  are  permitted  from  the 
floor — see  remarks  of  Speaker  Long- 
worth,  February  28,  1931,  quoted  in  Can¬ 
non’s  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  House  Document  No.  610,  87th 
Congress,  page  454. 

Thus,  amendment  procedure  is  not  al¬ 
ways  available.  And  no  rights  are  being 
denied  because,  as  mentioned,  if  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  resolution  desire  some¬ 
thing  else,  they  can  always  vote  the  spe¬ 
cial  order  down. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
limitation  of  1  hour’s  time.  This  is  tra¬ 
ditional  in  the  use  of  such  special  or¬ 
ders — see  Floyd  M.  Riddick,  “Congres¬ 
sional  Procedure,”  1941,  page  208,  to  the 
effect  special  order  resolutions  are  “gen¬ 
erally  1  hour,”  page  208.  Note  might 
also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  debate  on 


suspension  of  the  rules  is  even  more  lim¬ 
ited,  40  minutes  in  fact — House  rule 
XXVII,  paragraph  3. 

It  has  been  charged  that  minority 
rights  are  being  violated  by  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  is  not  true.  An  opportunity 
is  given  for  debate,  and  if  it  is  desired, 
a  rollcall  vote  can  be  had  on  the  reso¬ 
lution  so  that, the  minority  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  placed  on  the 
record  the  vote  of  each  particular  Mem¬ 
ber.  This  is  similar  to  the  procedure 
whereby  a  Member  of  the  minority  dur¬ 
ing  regular  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  House 
may  make  a  motion  to  recommit  and 
have  the  vote  thereon  made  on  a  rollcall 
basis.  It  puts  on  record  those  who  are 
for  or  against  a  measure. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  one  function  of  the  rules  is  to 
protect  the  minority,  another  is  to  ex¬ 
pedite  programs  of  the  leadership.  As 
cited  by  Floyd  Riddick  in  his  book  “Con¬ 
gressional  Procedure,”  supra,  page  85 : 

Mr.  Snell,  chairman  of  the — House  Rules — 
committee  from  the  68th  through  69th  Con¬ 
gresses,  and  later  minority  floor  leader,  said 
that  if  he  understood  the  functions  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  “It  is  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  sentiments  of  the  majority 
party  of  the  House  of  Representatives.’’ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  has  been  a  rather  unusual  and  his¬ 
toric  day.  There  have  been  many  hap¬ 
penings  today.  The  House  has  stopped 
in  its  deliberations  today,  as  did  the 
other  body,  to  pay  respects  to  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  all  time,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Perhaps  for  that 
reason  alone  this  has  been  a  historic  day. 

Yet  we  have  seen  other  history  made 
today.  Seldom  in  my  experience,  and  I 
have  been  here  26  years,  with  46  years  in 
public  life,  have  I  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  twice  on  the  same  piece 
of  legislation  during  the  same  day. 
That  has  been  a  rather  strange  situation. 

When  I  spoke  originally  today  on  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  I  described 
it  as  an  unusual  parliamentary  ma¬ 
neuver  seldom  resorted  to,  one  to  thwart 
the  will  of  435  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  take  away  from  them,  through  a 
rather  peculiar,  yet,  legal  method  as  far 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
but  still  very  peculiar,  arrangement 
whereby,  through  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  we  would  at  the  same  time 
accept  and  approve  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  the  Senate, 
to  a  cotton  bill  previously  passed  by  this 
House,  and  thereby  put  into  effect  an 
entirely  new  program  for  the  production 
of  wheat  in  America,  and  for  other  farm 
products  as  well. 

I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  bill  we  had 
before  us  prior  to  that  time,  the  bill  that 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  House  here 
this  evening,  the  so-called  food  stamp 
bill,  had  been  designated  by  some  of  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  as  a  sweet¬ 
ener,  that  it  was  being  approved,  it  was 
being  passed,  or  presented  to  the  city 
Members  of  this  body,  as  a  sort  of  a 


carrot,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  the  don¬ 
key’s  nose,  to  get  them  to  go  along,  give 
them  this,  quid  pro  quo,  yes,  if  they  will 
just  vote  for  the  administration’s  wheat 
bill,  gag  themselves  and  surrender  their 
constitutional  rights  to  represent  their 
own  people;  surrender  all  rights  to  de¬ 
bate,  to  consider,  and  to  amend,  if  you 
please,  the  administration’s  so-called 
farm  bill  or  wheat  bill,  whatever  you  may 
wish  to  call  it. 

I  also  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks 
that  this  whole  method,  this  whole 
scheme  of  things,  this  idea  that  we 
should  adopt  a  new  wheat  program,  by 
having  the  House  surrender  its  privileges, 
rights,  and  prerogatives,  accept  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments,  and  thereby  adopt  the 
administration’s  entire  wheat  program, 
had  been  described,  and  aptly  and  rightly 
so,  as  “raw  and  bloody  power  politics.” 

I  did  not  expect  at  the  time  I  spoke 
those  few  words  earlier  today  that  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  I  finished  my  remarks 
there  would  be  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  in  this  Chamber,  proof  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  I  had  said — the  proof 
that  the  description  that  had  been  given 
to  this  maneuver  was  correct.  Because 
almost  as  soon  as  I  finished  my  remarks, 
the  gavel  fell  and  we  saw  here  in  this 
body  a  demonstration — a  pure  and 
straightforward  demonstration  of  what 
“raw  and  bloody  power  politics”  can 
mean,  how  it  can  function,  and  how  it 
can  operate.  We  have  not  seen  such  a 
thing  very  often  in  this  Chamber,  and 
I  am  not  so  sure  I  am  quite  as  happy 
and  quite  as  proud  of  this  body  as  I  have 
been  on  other  occasions.  So  I  am  just 
hoping  now  that  each  and  every  one  of 
you  will  search  your  own  hearts  and  souls 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  sold  your 
constitutional  rights,  your  prerogatives, 
your  privileges,  and  your  power  to  rep¬ 
resent  your  own  people  as  your  own 
judgment  and  your  own  conscience  tells 
you,  for  a  mess  of  pottage — for  a  little 
handbook  of  food  stamps. 

The  vote  that  is  taken  on  this  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  the  test  which  will  give  the 
answer  to  the  important  question  that 
I  have  in  mind,  and  perhaps  that  many 
of  you  have  in  your  own  heart  and 
mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boggs)  .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  raw  and  bloody 
politics,  but  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
you  look  at  this  report  and  find  out  about 
who  it  is  who  is  playing  politics  in  this 
proposition  that  is  now  before  us.  I  have 
a  telegram  here  from  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  I  ever  served  with  in  this 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  leader  and,  for 
two  terms  of  the  Congress,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee.  This  is  the  way 
this  telegram  reads: 

Wheat  farmers  expecting  legislation  in 
time  for  this  years  crop.  Voluntary  bill  now 
before  House  is  a  sound  measure  particularly 
adapted  to  wheat  as  a  domestic  and  export 
crop  and  has  wide  support  among  wheat 
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growers  and  businessmen  in  this  area. 
Greatly  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  in 
support  of  same. 

Regards. 

Clifford  R.  Hope. 

I  do  not  have  to  introduce  Clifford  R. 
Hope  to  this  august  body.  He  and  I 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  more  than  20  years  and 
we  saw  eye  to  eye  on  every  major  prob¬ 
lem  except  perhaps  on  one  occasion.  I 
know  that  during  that  20  years  I  was  a 
good  Democrat,  and  I  know  that  Clifford 
Hope  during  that  20  years  was  a  good 
Republican,  if  indeed  there  is  such  a 
thing  on  this  earth.  He  is  for  this  bill. 
He  came  all  the  way  from  his  home  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  wheat  certificate 
plan.  This  is  not  new — people  are  up 
here  talking  and  saying  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  “pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes.” 
This  program  has  passed  in  substantially 
the  same  form  before.  I  know  that  for 
more  than  15  years  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  it  in  our  committee.  So  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  cotton 
proposition,  I  do  not  see  how  on  earth 
anybody  could  vote  to  continue  this 
unique  burden  that  is  being  borne  by 
the  cotton  industry — a  burden  that 
amounts  to  8  V2.  cents  a  pound  subsidy  on 
American  cotton  for  the  benefit  of  cotton 
manufacturers  in  other  coun tries. 

A  cotton  manufacturer  in  Hong  Kong, 
in  Pakistan  or  in  Portugal  can  buy  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  at  $42.50  a  bale  cheaper  than 
American  manufacturers  can  buy  the 
same  cotton. 

How  can  cotton  compete  with  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers,  selling  at  24  cents  a  pound, 
when  cotton  is  at  32.47  cents  a  pound? 

Three  Presidents  have  said  that  they 
wanted  relief  from  this  burden.  Under 
President  Eisenhower  a  desperate  effort 
was  made  by  the  industry  to  relieve  this 
burden.  They  went  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning  Board.  They  did  that  again  under 
the  Kennedy  administration.  They  went 
through  the  same  thing.  They  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  pre¬ 
paring  their  cases,  only  to  lose  every 
time. 

Now  we  have  promised  to  relieve  the 
industry  of  the  8% -cent  difference  and 
differential,  and  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Hal- 
leck]  . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  get¬ 
ting  kind  of  late.  It  is  not  quite  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  I  believe  you  are  about  to  make 
as  big  a  mistake  as  you  made  then. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  on  Demo¬ 
crat  side  of  the  aisle:  You  have  the  votes. 
You  outnumber  us  3  to  2.  If  you  vote — 
you  may  applaud — you  may  live  to  kind 
of  regret  it.  If  you  exercise  your  rights 
in  regard  to  votes,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  many  arguments  are 
made.  You  can  overrun  us. 

But  I  am  telling  you  right  now  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
hold  you  responsible. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  rough  stuff 
today.  I  just  want  to  remind  you  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  majority  side  that  I  have  co¬ 


operated  in  all  my  time  here,  in  the 
minority  and  majority.  You  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  running  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  if  you  do  not  have  some 
cooperation  but  there  has  been  very  lit¬ 
tle  today. 

May  I  say  beyond  that,  just  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  we  had  what  was  known 
as  a  cotton  bill  and,  for  you  people  from 
the  textile  industry  areas,  that  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  long  time  ago  with  35  Republican  votes 
supporting  it.  It  would  not  have  passed 
except  for  those  votes.  It  is  not  that  all 
those  people  recognized  that  was  the  best 
way  to  get  at  the  problem,  but  they  made 
that  start,  and  there  was  incorporated 
the  Mclntire  amendment,  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  agreed  to,  to  cut 
the  support  price  back. 

That  bill  went  to  the  other  body,  and 
there  were  attached  to  the  bill — a  cotton 
bill,  that  I  say  to  you  people  from  the 
cotton  areas,  from  the  textile  areas,  could 
have  been  the  law  of  the  land  right  now, 
if  the  other  body  had  taken  it — some 
amendments.  What  did  they  do?  They 
threw  out  the  Mclntire  amendment. 
They  threw  out  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones], 
Then  they  attached  a  wheat  bill,  which 
had  been  decisively  turned  down  by  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  then  it  was  brought  back  here. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  there 
was  a  request  from  the  other  body  to 
send  it  to  conference.  To  my  utter 
amazement,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  did  not  ask  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference,  for  some  sort  of  at  least  a 
kind  of  hit-and-miss  consideration  of  its 
provisions;  he  asked  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  take  it  hook,  line,  and 
sinker,  without  crossing  a  “t”  or  dotting 
an  “i.” 

Now,  if  you  want  to  do  that,  you  go 
ahead;  but  I  am  not  going  to,  in  my 
good  conscience  and  in  my  responsibility 
to  the  people  who  sent  me  here. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No,  I  cannot.  I  have 
only  4  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  just  1  mo¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  just  conclude, 
and  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  point,  much  as  I  would  like  to,  be¬ 
cause,  you .  know,  a  part  of  the  rough 
part  of  this  operation  is  that  you  have 
thrown  this  thing  at  us  with  only  30 
minutes  on  a  side  with  no  opportunity 
for  amendment.  If  that  is  not  debasing 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  do  not  know  how 
better  you  could  do  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  to  have  this 
1  more  minute,  and  I  am  telling  you  right 
folks,  but  I  cannot  even  get  started  in  5 
minutes. 

Now  let  us  vote  down  this  rule.  What 
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will  happen  then?  Nothing  disastrous. 
It  will  be  about  midnight  when  we  vote 
on  it.  That  is  all  right  with  me.  If  you 
vote  down  this  rule,  then  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  can  do  the  least 
that  he  should  have  done  when  he  came 
here  and  asked  for  this  rule,  that  is,  he 
can  get  a  rule  to  send  this  bill  to  confer- . 
ence.  Then  what  will  happen?  Let  our 
conferees  meet  with  the  Senate  confe¬ 
rees.  They  have  already  named  them 
and  asked  for  the  conference.  Then  let 
us  determine  about  the  Mclntire  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Jones  of  Missouri  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  cotton  bill.  A  cotton  bill 
can  come  from  conference  and  be  acted 
upon  expeditiously.  Then,  if  our  con¬ 
ferees  follow  what  I  think  would  be  fair 
procedure,  let  them  say,  “Now  wait. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  the 
Purcell  wheat  bill.”  Go  up  and  get  a 
rule.  You  have  10  to  5  votes  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  you  can  get  the 
rule.  Bring  the  rule  in,  and  we  will  con¬ 
sider  the  wheat  bill. 

You  talk  about  deadlines  on  wheat 
legislation.  Why  the  deadline  for  the 
farmer  has  already  passed.  I  say  to  you, 
vote  down  this  rule  and  let  us  proceed  to 
a  conference,  a  conference  on  the  cotton 
bill,  and  then  let  us  consider  the  wheat 
bill  here  and  let  you  people  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hurt  by  that  bill  come  in  and 
have  your  say  with  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler], 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  House  to  act 
in  the  manner  proposed  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  wealth  of  precedent. 

The  wheat  and  cotton  programs  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  bill  have  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  discussed  in  committee, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  volumes  of 
comment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  over  a 
period  of  many  weeks. 

As  a  representative  of  an  urban  dis¬ 
trict,  I  have  no  reservations  about  sup¬ 
porting  this  farm  legislation.  It  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  what  I  consider  meaningful 
objectives  in  terms  of  consumer-tax¬ 
payer  welfare. 

First,  it  puts  an  essential  floor  under 
farm  income,  and  rural  buying  power. 

Second,  it  means  many  thousands  of 
jobs  in  industries  dependent  on  wheat 
farm  income,  and  more  thousands  of 
jobs  in  the  textile  industry.  Jobs  main¬ 
tained  and  jobs  created  benefit  all  of 
us. 

Third,  the  legislation  will  maintain 
consumer  price  stability  in  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts  and  result  in  consumer  savings  in 
textiles. 

Finally,  it  widens  the  gate  for  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Federal  farm  program  costs  by 
relieving  taxpayers  of  the  burden  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  storage  of  unneeded,  un¬ 
wanted  wheat,  and  cotton. 

I  want  the  families  of  my  district  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  abundance,  and 
I  want  the  families  of  farm  areas  to  be 
able  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  which 
have  their  origin  in  urban  communities. 

There  is  a  balance  in  this  wheat-cotton 
bill  that  benefits  the  whole  of  our  society. 
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This  resolution  is  composed  of  two  sep¬ 
arate  parts.  The  cotton  section  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  was  passed  by  the 
House.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  it  eco¬ 
nomically  possible  for  American  mills  to 
continue  to  use  American  cotton  and  to 
sell  the  cotton  goods  to  the  American 
public  at  prices  competitive  with  those 
of  foreign  manufacturers.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  law  all  cotton  shipped  abroad  is  sub¬ 
sidized,  presently  at  8V2  cents  a  pound. 
Cotton  cannot  continue  to  sell  domes¬ 
tically  unless  our  mills  are  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  cotton  competitively.  This  reso¬ 
lution  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  buy 
cotton  with  exactly  the  same  subsidy  as 
has  long  been  paid  on  cotton  sold  to  for¬ 
eign  mills.  This  means  the  American 
mills  will  be  buying  cotton  at  25  or  25 
cents,  but  that  the  producer  will  be  get¬ 
ting  between  30  and  34  cents  for  his  prod¬ 
uct.  It  means  that  the  cloth  produced 
from  this  cotton  will  sell  for  substantially 
less  than  cloth  produced  from  cotton 
which  costs  the  mills  the  full  amount 
received  by  the  producer  as  it  does  at 
present. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges,  who 
has  himself  had  many  years’  experience 
in  the  cotton  mill  business,  estimates  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Government 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  $2  to  the  final 
consumer  of  the  cotton  goods.  -  This  is 
true  because  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  final  retail  price  not  only  of  the  re¬ 
duced  price  for  cotton  but  of  the  cumu¬ 
lative  profits,  or  markups,  which  are 
calculated  on  the  basic  cost  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  material;  therefore,  the  cotton  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  should  be  a  boon  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  to  mill  operators  but  more 
than  all  to  consumers. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  was 
added  by  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  vol¬ 
untary  participation  on  the  part  of  wheat 
producers  in  a  program  designed  to  re¬ 
tain  for  such  producers  at  least  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part,  probably  as  much  as  $400 
or  $500  million  of  the  $600  million  which 
it  is  estimated  will  be  lost  to  producers 
as  a  result  of  the  lower  wheat  prices 
which  are  authorized  under  the  terms  of 
existing  legislation  following  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  mandatory  wheat  program  by 
growers  last  year. 

The  real  question  here  boils  down  to 
this:  Who  will  get  these  savings?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  price  of  bread  is  not 
going  to  drop  as  a  result  of  the  drop  of 
price  in  wheat.  Over  the  past  10  or  15 
years  wheat  has  dropped  approximately 
40  cents  a  bushel.  During  the  same  time 
the  retail  price  of  bread  has  not  dropped 
at  all,  but  has  increased  by  8  or  9  cents 
a  pound.  The  “official  line”  of  those  who 
oppose  this  bill  is  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  price  of  wheat  will  be,  in  effect,  a 
“bread  tax.”  If  this  bill  were  to  increase 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  miller,  there 
might  be  some  justification  for  that 
charge  although  even  at  $2  a  bushel,  it 
takes  an  80 -cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  to  add  1  cent  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread.  This  bill  does  not  increase  the 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  at  all.  It 
leaves  it  very  close  to  what  wheat  has 
been  costing  over  the  past  several  years — 
it  will  probably  actually  result  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  slight  drop  in  costs  to  the  miller. 


With  wheat  costing  the  miller  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
just  as  it  has  cost  him  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  the  only  real  question  is  whether 
the  processors  as  a  group  or  producers 
are  going  to  get  the  $400  or  $500  million 
at  stake. 

The  resolution  makes  sure  that  this 
sum  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  wheat 
producers  who  are  notoriously  good  pur¬ 
chasers  of  all  types  of  industrial  goods. 
If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  fanners  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  lose  a  substantial  amount  of  in¬ 
come,  but  processors  will  buy  their  wheat 
around  70  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than 
they  are  now  buying  it  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  pocket  that  additional  profit.  The 
consumer  has  no  reason  to  be  concerned 
with  this  section  of  the  bill  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  farmer  is  obviously  a  far 
better  customer  of  the  goods  produced  by 
American  labor  and  industry  than  are 
the  processors  and  middlemen. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  two  sections  of 
this  resolution  will  give  a  much  needed 
degree  of  stability  to  two  large  segments 
of  American  agriculture  and  will  do  so 
with  a  positive  savings  to  consumers,  at 
least  the  consumers  of  cotton  goods.  It 
will  likewise  protect  the  jobs  of  literally 
millions  of  American  workers,  not  only 
those  who  are  engaged  directly  in  cotton 
fabrication  but  also  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  products  for  sale  to  farmers  as 
well. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
understand  why  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  would  embrace 
this  procedure  because  it  is  just  about 
the  same  kind  of  procedure,  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  em¬ 
ployed  when  they  considered  the  civil 
rights  bill.  So  it  is  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  to  me  that  he  would  support 
this  gag -rule  procedure  that  we  are  un¬ 
der  this  evening  to  briefly  consider  a 
wheat  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  area  are  fairly  proud  tonight  be¬ 
cause  in  my  10  years  in  the  House  the 
only  two  times  the  House  has  stayed  in 
session  until  midnight  was  to  discuss 
wheat.  If  you  will  recall  we  stayed  in 
session  Christmas  Eve  until  midnight  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  we  could  sell 
wheat  to  Khrushchev.  Now  he  says  he 
apparently  does  not  want  to  buy  it.  And 
here  we  are  tonight  staying  in  session 
under  a  gag  rule  to  pass  a  bill,  if  possible, 
which  affects  a  multibillion-dollar  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  and,  as  has 
been  stated,  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
it,  not  for  an  hour,  not  for  a  day,  as  we 
did  with  most  of  the  other  important 
legislation,  but  for  30  short  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  after  this  gag  rule  was 
'  imposed  upon  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  one  last  gesture  I  said,  as  a 
matter  of  fairness  to  the  majority,  “Per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  get 
just  1  extra  hour  to  debate  a  wheat 
bill  that  vitally  affects  14  States  in  the 
Middle  West.”  There  was  quiet  for 
about  30  seconds,  and  then  one  of  my 


good  friends  across  the  table  said,  “I 
am  sorry,  Bill,  the  procedure  has  been 
agreed  to  and  I  will  have  to  object.” 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the  Record 

1  would  like  to  test  out  the  matter  of 
fairness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  since  we  have  stayed  here  until 

2  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  discuss 
selling  wheat  to  Khrushchev,  that  the 
House  debate  this  resolution  for  1  ex¬ 
tra  hour,  that  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bolling],  representing  the  major¬ 
ity,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  representing  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obj  ect. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
surprise  was  that  the  objection  came 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  had 
rather  anticipated  that  it  would  have 
been  made  by  another  Member. 

I  must  say  that  I  anticipated  objection 
would  be  heard  but  I  wanted  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  have  made  every  effort  to  have 
this  bill  debated,  and  even  under  unani¬ 
mous  consent  our  usual  rights  have  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  minority  in  not  wanting 
any  amendments  that  would  necessitate 
sending  the  bill  back  to  the  other  body. 
I  therefore  posed  several  questions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inquire 
as  to  his  plan  or  intention  to  administer 
the  program.  If  assurances  in  writing 
had  been  forthcoming  indicating  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  administrative  position,  I  would 
have  supported  the  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with¬ 
out  these  assurances,  I  cannot  support  it. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  can  move 
1  million  acres  of  wheat  around  between 
the  States  without  limitation.  This 
could  cost  Kansas  200,000  acres  of  our 
present  wheat  allotment.  There  is  no 
restraint  on  the  Secretary  for  dumping 
the  present  commodity  credit  stock  of 
wheat  on  the  market  at  a  low  price  of 
$1.36  a  bushel. 

Because  of  these  and  other  objection¬ 
able  features,  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m.8trks  ) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
hour  is  late.  However,  I  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  consume  this  entire  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  ref¬ 
erence — and  I  do  this  with  all  friendli¬ 
ness,  because  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — that,  of 
course,  this  matter  of  cooperation  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  very  vividly,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  he  mentioned  it,  what 
my  good  friend  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  stated 
about  a  late  session  last  Christmas,  and 
I  recall  that  because  of  a  little  lack  of 
cooperation  I  had  to  fly  6,000  miles  in 
order  to  return  here.  I  simply  mention 
this  to  remind  my  good  friends — and  I 
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love  them  both— that  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  whose  ox  is  being  gored  when  the 
chips  are  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  my 
name,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk],  my  colleague  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  that  I  was  not 
here.  I  was  too  smart  to  come  back,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  should 
not  have  come  back  either. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  in  answer  to  that  statement  that 
it  was  with  some  considerable  hesita¬ 
tion,  but  it  became  necessary.  So  I  re¬ 
turned  and  did  my  duty. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  gentleman  knows,  as  it  turned  out 
and  as  I  remember,  the  gentleman’s  trip 
back  was  kind  of  futile  because  there 
were  two  or  three  Republican  votes  to 
vote  the  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  and  if  the  gentleman 
had  just  made  arrangements  2  or  3 
days  before  for  this  to  happen,  then  my 
trip  back  here  would  not  have  been  nec¬ 
essary. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  perhaps,  if  the  gentleman 
had  been  here  at  that  time  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  agree  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  right  in  that  statement.  But 
I  am  simply  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  it  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is 
being  gored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  quite  late 
tonight  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  that 
we  proceed  with  this  matter  in  as  good 
humor  as  possible.  Frankly,  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  now  pending  before  us 
tonight  has  been  discussed,  debated,  con¬ 
sidered,  and  amended  over  a  period  of 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  concern 
the  cotton  section  of  H.R.  6196  as  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

The  House,  of  course,  passed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version  of  that  bill  last  December. 
It  is  the  Senate  version  that  we  are 
asked  to  accept  today. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  for  this 
House  accepting  the  Senate  amendment. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  that  legis¬ 
lation  must  be  enacted  immediately  if 
it  is  to  apply  to  the  1964  crop  of  cotton. 
In  certain  parts  of  Texas  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  of  California,  planting  has 
been  underway  several  weeks.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  planting  season 
for  most  of  the  major  cotton-producing 
areas.  Around  April  15  is  the  heart  of 
the  planting  season. 

But  besides  this,  the  Senate  bill,  on 
its  merits,  warrants  our  favorable 
consideration. 

It  will  achieve  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  cost  difference  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  foreign  mills.  This, 
of  course,  will  expand  markets  for  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  by  enabling  it  to  meet  the 


price  competition  of  manmade  fibers 
and  by  removing  a  major  factor  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  tremendous  upsurge  in 
cotton  textile  imports.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  will  increase  by 
1  million  bales  the  first  year  under  this 
legislation. 

All  this  will  be  accomplished  with  a 
reduction  in  Government  stocks  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  Federal  expenditures  on  the 
cotton  program. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  the  provision  for  a  producer’s 
choice,  and  this  is  not  a  new  plan,  as 
such.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  choice 
plan  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958  for  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
cotton,  except  it  operates  in  reverse. 

Probably  the  two  most  significant  as¬ 
pects  of  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  are  its  effect  on 
Government  stocks  of  cotton  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  on  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  August  1,  1964,  the  start  of  the 
new  marketing  year,  the  Government  will 
own  almost  10  million  bales  of  cotton  in¬ 
volving  an  investment  of  around  $1.7 
billion.  Continuing  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  year  will  add  another 
700,000  bales  to  Government  stocks  on 
August  1,  1965,  according  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates.  This  would 
mean  another  $112  million  spent  by  the 
Government.  Even  under  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  CCC  stocks  during  the 
1964-65  season  would  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  100,000  bales. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  6196  would  reverse  this 
trend.  It  would  do  so  first,  by  cutting 
down  the  prduction  of  cotton  below  re¬ 
quirements,  so  that  the  trade  will  have 
to  use  some  of  the  Government  stocks; 
and  second,  by  stimulating  consumption 
of  cotton  through  a  completely  competi¬ 
tive  price  in  the  domestic  market.  The 
interaction  of  these  factors  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  CCC  stocks  of  more 
than  2  million  bales  during  the  1964-65 
season. 

Obviously,  if  the  Government  can  sell 
some  of  the  cotton  it  now  owns  and 
avoid  acquiring  additional  cotton  under 
the  price  support  program.  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  on  the  cotton  program  will 
drop. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  $614  mil¬ 
lion.  But  under  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  6196,  expenditures  on  the  cotton 
program  will  be  cut'  to  $448  million,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $118  million  below  the  present 
program  and  $166  million  below  the 
House  bill. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  said  that  if  American  mills 
can  buy  cotton  at  the  competitive  price, 
consumer  savings  would  amount  to  $700 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  hung 
in  the  balance  too  long.  Uncertainty 
characterizes'  cotton’s  markets.  It  is 
more  and  more  evident  that  unless  we 
act  now  on  cotton  legislation,  we  will 
likely  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
in  time  for  it  to  apply  to  the  1964  crop. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  benefits 
of  this  bill  to  the  Government,  the  en¬ 
tire  cotton  industry,  and  the  consumer. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clearly  state  that  I  requested  the  time 
from  my  colleague  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  the  time  had  all  been  taken. 
I  do  not  intend  to ‘waste  the  time  of  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  read  something  here 
that  I  think  has  probably  escaped  most 
Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  legislation.  This  is  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspaper  that  just  arrived  in 
my  office,  the  Toronto  Financial  Post. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  leading  article, 
as  follows ; 

Sales  Boon  for  Our  Wheat — U.S.  Tax  on 
Export  Wheat 

After  June  1,  the  U.S.  Government  may 
find  itself  levying  an  export  tax  on  wheat — 
instead  of  providing  a  65-cent-a-bushel  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  as  it  does  now. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ruled  that  all  wheat  exports — not  just  those 
to  Iron  Curtain  countries — -must  now  be 
covered  by  export  licenses,  and  that  grain 
exporters  who  are  able  to  buy  wheat  for 
future  delivery  at  prices  below  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  export  market  will  have  to 
refund  to  the  Government  part  of  the  subsidy 
they  have  received  on  previous  shipments. 

The  important  part  is  the  following 
paragraph : 

This  ruling  is  mainly  important  as  a  signal 
that  the  U.S.  Government  doesn't  intend  to 
encourage  American  grain  exporters  to  price- 
cut  their  way  into  Canada’s  cash  grain  mar¬ 
kets.  ' 

I  will  not  read  any  more  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  understand  the  significance  of 
this  particular  article  in  this  Toronto 
newspaper. 

The  question  before  this  House  is  one 
that  goes  deeper  than  whether  you  are 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a  city 
dweller  or  a  country  dweller.  This  is  a 
question  that  goes  back  into  the  ancient 
days  of  the  beginnings  of  man’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  his  life  in  such  a  way 
that  all  men  may  find  it  easier  to  live  in 
the  world  we  must  live  in. 

We  are  talking  about  getting  for  the 
cotton  industry  a  better  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sun.  Are  we  doing  it  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  nonvital  industry?  Are  we 
saying  here  that  this  is  going  to  help 
the  American  cotton  industry  to  compete 
with  foreign  imports?  If  we  are,  we  are 
not  telling  the  truth,  because  the  cotton 
content  of  the  finished  product  is  so  low 
compared  with  the  cotton  product  and 
the  labor  and  the  value  of  the  super¬ 
visory  forces  in  a  cotton  textile  mill  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  increase  our  ability  or 
make  us  more  able  to  compete  with  for¬ 
eign  imports.  What  it  will  do,  and  this 
is  contained  on  page  8  of  the  report,  is 
that  it  will  enable  the  cotton  industry  to 
compete  more  easily  and  more  equitably 
with  another  American  industry,  the 
manmade  fiber  industry.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  either  the  manmade  fiber  or 
the  exporter  or  importer  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  I  do  not  like  to  sit  in  this 
House  and  see  this  House  being  taken 
for  what  I  call  not  pulling  the  wool  over 
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the  eyes  of  the  wheat  farmer  but  maybe 
pulling  the  cotton  over  the  eyes  of  the 
wheat  farmer,  because  remember  that 
Mr.  Hickman  Price  made  this  statement: 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
substitute  the  products  of  test  tubes  and 
chemical  engineering  for  the  American  cot¬ 
ton  farmer,  then  let  us  continue  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  road  that  we  are  now  on, 
because  that  is  where  we  are  going. 

However,  if  the  Congress  says  that  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  should  be  in  bal¬ 
ance,  including  the  economy  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  cotton  farmer  and  cotton  mill 
operator,  then  we  must  pass  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
give  the  House  the  benefit  of  2  years’ 
study  of  this  import-export  problem. 

Dent  Warns  Against  Marriage  of  Wheat 
Bill  and  the  New  Cotton  Bill  Subsidy 
This  new  and  unprecedented  approach  to 
cheap  labor  import  competition  will  kick 
open  the  greatest  door  to  personal  payments 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  ever  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  commercial  trade  relations. 

If  and  when  the  long-suffering  little  tax¬ 
payer  and  factory  worker,  miner  or  small 
farm  operator  awakens  to  this  piracy  of  the 
Treasury  by  corporations  because  of  their 
inability  to  compete  with  foreign  imports, 
the  repercussions  will  make  the  election  re¬ 
volt  against  Herbert  Hoover  look  like  a  mild 
squall. 

Simply  put,  the  Congress  is  tying  the 
wheat  bill,  which  is  opposed  by  practically 
all  the  family-type  farmers  and  endorsed  in 
the  main  by  the  Billy  Sol  Estes-type  farmers, 
and  the  cotton  subsidy  bill  together  in  a 
triple  parlay  with  the  surplus  food  stamp 
plan. 

If  a  Congressman  votes  against  the  wheat 
and  cotton  steal,  he  will  be  castigated  for 
being  unfair  to  the  surplus  food  recipients 
by  some  people  who  would  think  nothing  of 
killing  the  food  stamp  plan  without  a  deal 
to  pass  the  wheat-cotton  steal. 

The  same  proponents  of  this  Treasury  raid 
ballyhooed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  a  life 
saver  for  U.S.  industry.  They  said  that  in¬ 
efficient  industries  would  have  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  or  become  competitive  with  foreign 
imports  to  stay  in  business.  They  also 
promised  workers  cash  subsidies,  training 
programs  and  expense  paid  travel  to  new 
jobs  and  new  homes.  They  promised  from 
4  to  6  million  new  jobs  if  the  trade  bill 
passed. 

It  appears  then  that  all  the  promises  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Department’s  George  Ball  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Herter — chief  negotiator  for  U.S.  trade 
agreements — are  empty  and  hollow  and  now 
the  Congress,  in  order  to  bail  out  the  bad 
guesses  and  Congress  itself,  is  pushing 
through  a  cotton  industry  relief  bill. 

It’s  a  long  cry  from  the  days  of  relief  for 
the  sharecropper  to  paying  dividends  to  the 
shareholders. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
greater  share  of  the  press  castigated  and  be¬ 
rated  Congress  for  attempting  to  raise  their 
salaries. 

This  same  press  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  a 
bit  when  Congress  raises  the  pay  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  private,  profitmaking  corporations  or 
when  we  pledge  billions  of  taxpayers’  dollars 
to  guarantee  stockholders  equity  in  private 
corporations. 

The  economists,  the  labor  spokesmen,  the 
administration’s  war  on  poverty  generals, 
seem  to  completely  ignore  the  danger  in 
handing  out  billions  of  dollars  that  can  be 
used  to  hasten  automation  in  an  industry 
that  lends  itself  to  jobless  production  better 
than  most  industries. 


As  a  taxpayer  and  as  a  representative  of 
an  area  fighting  to  regain  its  place  in  the 
economic  sun,  I  see  in  this  bill  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  concept  of  what  the  responsibility  of 
Government  really  is,  in  the  case  of  trade. 

I  see  a  line  forming  from  ocean  to  ocean 
headed  by  free  traders  with  their  hands  open 
for  taxpayers’  moneys  to  ease  the  painful 
truth  of  economic  disaster  in  the  trade  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Nation. 

The  excuse  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  for  its  passage  is  without 
foundation  of  either  logic  or  economic 
stability. 

We  are  told  that  because  we  subsidize  for¬ 
eign  textile  mills  by  selling  our  cotton  at 
prices  below  our  mandated  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  must  give  our  domestic  mills  the 
same  price  advantage  in  order  to  compete 
with  imports. 

No  one  seems  to  examine  this  reasoning 
because  if  one  did  evaluate  this  proposition 
he  would  find  that  while  cotton  costs  in 
a  —  pound  of  textile  averages  —  percent  of 
the  cost  of  production,  labor  costs  take  — 
percent  of  this  cost. 

It  follows,  then,  that  even  if  cotton  was 
given  to  our  mills  free  of  charge  and  the 
wage  differentials  between  United  States  and 
Japanese,  Italian,  British,  Hong  Kong,  Ko¬ 
rean,  and  other  exporting  nations  remains  at 
the  present  levels,  our  mills  will  never  com¬ 
pete,  pricewise,  in  the  United  States  or 
world  marketplace. 

This  is  a  giveaway  to  save  the  badly  ad¬ 
vised,  badly  timed,  and  badly  planned  trade 
talks  in  the  coming  GATT  meetings. 

It  is  just  that  simple  and  right  now  we 
can  start  looking  for  a  new  type  of  off-the- 
hoof  beef  subsidy  to  our  packing  houses  and 
beef  processors  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  Mexican,  Irish,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  foreign  beef. 

Why  not  meet  the  complaint  of  our  baker¬ 
ies  along  the  northern  U.S.  border  over 
the  bread  imports  by  paying  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  domestic  price  of  wheat  and  exported 
prices  to  the  bakeries  to  make  up  their 
profit  loss.  Surely  bread  is  more  important 
to  the  health  of  our  people  than  cotton 
panties  and  girdles. 

Of  course,  these  bills  would  never  pass 
because  the  cotton  groups  have  a  soft  touch 
and  won’t  spread  the  goodies  around  to  the 
long  suffering  factory  worker  who  pays  and 
pays  while  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  and  his 
stripers  take  and  take. 

All  too  often  we  hear  our  friends  from  the 
South  and  the  Republican  Members  scream¬ 
ing  and  yelling  ^gainst  the  socialism  of 
accelerated  public  works,  aid  to  poverty 
stricken  areas,  surplus  food  stamps  and 
against  so-called  back-door  spending,  against 
salary  raises  for  the  postal  workers  and  other 
civil  servants  because  of  the  economy  drive 
and  to  keep  within  and  below  the  budget. 
But,  when  it  comes  to  pouring  out  billions 
for  estate-type  farms,  corporation  officials 
and  shareholders,  the  silence  is  deafening. 

When  a  handful  of  conscientious  Members 
try  to  increase  social  security  payments, 
lower  the  age  limit  for  retiring  workers  and 
their  wives,  when  we  try  to  save  the  jobs  of 
our  badly  battered  ranks  of  labor,  we  are 
called  isolationists,  wildeyed  spenders,  and 
reactionary  throwbacks,  but  when  we  vote 
to  support  profits  out  of  tax  funds  we  are 
called  statesmen. 

If  this  legislation  represents  statesman¬ 
ship,  then  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation’s  future 
let’s  go  back  to  the  stumbling,  bumbling 
politics  that  made  the  country  so  rich,  so 
powerful  and  so  successful  it  can  afford  to 
indulge  this  type  of  statesmanship  for  a 
limited  time. 

This  bill  is  the  first  installment  on  the 
payments  into  bankruptcy  because  of  our 
unsound  trade  policies  and  our  unsound 
political  solutions. 

Although  the  taxpayers  will  be  paying  the 


bill  for  the  cotton  textile  industries  execu¬ 
tive  bonuses,  topflight  salaries  and  stock¬ 
holder’s  dividends,  the  taxpayers  elected 
Representatives  won’t  sit  on  the  boards  of 
directors  or  on  the  purchasing  and  selling 
committees.  In  other  words,  we  stand  to 
give,  in  cash  credits  to  the  textile  industry, 
as  much  as  $360  million  while  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  showed  a  total  profit  of  $260  million 
in  1962. 

This  means  that  we  will  be  paying  the  large 
corporations  in  the  textile  industry — most 
of  which  are  closely  controlled  or  owned — 
more  mpney  than  they  paid  in  income  taxes. 

Why  this  cry  for  help  from  the  little  peo¬ 
ples  by  the  most  independent  employer  group 
in  the  United  States?  This  group  of  employ¬ 
ers  has  fought  unionism,  labor  reform  laws, 
minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  harder  and 
more  successfully  than  any  employer  group 
in  the  country. 

Now  they  are  crying  for  help  to  continue 
their  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  lowest 
paid  workers  in  the  Nation.  The  industry 
admits  to  lower  paid  workers. 

This  bill  won’t  kill  the  Nation,  but  neither 
will  a  broken  arm  kill  a  person  unless — and 
this  is  important — we  let  the  Nation  and  the 
man  bleed  to  death. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  each  of  us  has 
a  responsibility,  each  of  us  will  vote  as  his 
conscious  or  in  some  cases  as  his  district  dic¬ 
tate^.  Sometimes  they  are  the  same. 

In  this  case,  even  if  certain  defeat  was 
insured  by  my  vote,  I  would  vote  against 
this  act  of  legislative  piracy. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Following  you  will  find 
both  his  letter  and  my  personal  views: 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  March  13, 1964. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  John:  There  are  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  have  relating  to  the  combined 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation  now  awaiting 
House  action,  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
them. 

Will  farmers  be  compelled  to  participate? 
No,  both  the  wheat  and  cotton  programs  are 
voluntary.  The  individual  farmer  may 
choose  to  participate  or  not  to  participate. 

Will  the  legislation  increase  consumer 
prices?  No,  the  cost  of  wheat  to  users  will 
remain  the  same  and  the  cost  of  cotton  will 
actually  decline.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  estimates  the  cotton  program  will 
mean  consumer  savings  of  as  much  as  $700 
million  either  in  lower  prices-or  higher  qual¬ 


ity  merchandise. 

Will  taxpayer  costs  go  up?  No,  the  tax¬ 
payer  costs  will  be  lower  under  the  new  leg¬ 
islation.  The  cotton  program  will  be 
financed  in  large  part  by  using  cotton  now  in 
government  surplus  stocks.  We  have  over 
100  million  bales  in  storage  now.  Additional 
direct  costs  under  the  wheat  program  are 
minor,  and  will  be  offset  by  lower  storage 
costs  from  cutting  back  surpluses. 

Will  the  legislation  reduce  farm  income? 
No.  Net  income  to  the  cotton  farmer  will 
remain  about  the  same  as  under  current  leg¬ 
islation.  The  income  of  the  wheat  farmer 
will  be  about  $400  to  $450  million  higher  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


You  may  have  other  questions  on  these 
proposals,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
them  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville. 


My  Dear  Colleague:  I  have  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Orville  Freeman,  which  raises  and  answers 
four  questions  about  the  pending  wheat  and 
cotton  bill.  I  assume  other  members  have 
received  similar  letters.  Unfortunately,  the 
Secretary’s  answers  to  his  own  questions  con¬ 
tuse  rather  than  clarify  the  issues  before  us. 
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Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  his  questions  and 
answers. 

Will  farmers  be  compelled  to  participate? 
Secretary  Freeman  says  no  because  “both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  programs  are  voluntary.” 

My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

The  cotton  provisions  of  H.R.  6196  would 
impose  another  series  of  patches  on  a  com¬ 
pulsory  marketing  quota  program:  The 
wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  clev¬ 
erly  designed  to  achieve  “voluntry”  com¬ 
pliance  through  economic  pressure.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  a  somewhat  similar  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  bill,  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  senior  agri¬ 
cultural  specialist  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
staff,  told  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  “ineligibility  for  wheat  certificates 
worth  70  cents  per  bushel  on  approximately 
75  percent  of  a  producer’s  marketings  in 
recent  years  and  ineligibility  for  wheat  and 
feed  grain  price  support  loans  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  penalty  to  assure  a  high  degree  of 
voluntary  participation.”  In  addition,  H.R. 
6196  would  deny  any  share  of  the  export 
market  to  producers  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  program.  These  penalties  to  non- 
compliers  make  a  mockery  of  the  word 
“voluntary.” 

Will  the  legislation  increase  consumer 
prices?  Secretary  Freeman  says  “No.” 

My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Millers  will  pay  more  for  wheat,  including 
the  cost  of  marketing  certificates,  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  than  if  we  do  nothing  to 
change  the  program  that  went  into  effect 
when  producers  voted  down  the  certificate 
plan.  And  even  if  there  were  no  change  in 
the  cost  of  wheat  at  the  mill  level,  food 
prices  could  still  go  up.  Wheat  is  not  all 
food.  It  is  about  30  percent  byproducts 
which  are  largely  used  for  livestock  feed. 
Under  the  certificate  plan  it  is  likely  that 
prices  of  these  byproducts  would  be  de¬ 
pressed  because  they  would  have  to  compete 
with  livestock  feed  made  from  cheaper,  non¬ 
certificate  wheat.  Any  loss  realized  by  mill-' 
ers  as  a  result  of  lower  byproduct  prices 
would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  food 
products. 

Any  savings  to  cotton  consumers  brought 
about  by  the  subsidies  that  would  be  paid 
to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
greatly  increased  tax  cost. 

Will  taxpayer  costs  go  up?  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  says  “No.”  He  points  out  that  “the  cot¬ 
ton  program  will  be  financed  in  large  part 
by  using  cotton  now  in  Government  surplus 
stocks.” 

My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Secretary  Freeman  is  assuming  that  the 
Government-owned  cotton  that  would  be 
used  for  payments-in-kind  has  a  zero  value. 
Actually,  at  the  present  world  market  price 
this  cotton  is  still  worth  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $120  per  bale.  (The  Government 
acquired  this  cotton  under  the  price  support 
program  at  a  cost  of  over  $150  a  bale.) 

Will  the  legislation  reduce  farm  income? 
Secretary  Freeman  says  “No.”  He  adds  that 
“the  income  of  the  wheat  farmer  will  be 
about  $400  to  $450  million  higher  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.” 

My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

This  bill  would  perpetuate  cumbersome 
control  system  which  increases  average  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  restricts  farmers’  ability 
to  compete  for  expanded  markets. 

The  Secretary  has  made  it  clear  that,  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  he  intends  to  manipulate  the 
wheat  market  so  that  it  does  not  rise  above 
$1.30  a  bushel.  By  wrecking  the  market 
price  for  wheat  through  the  imposition  of 
what  amounts  to  price  controls,  he  would 
further  disrupt  the  operations  of  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  farmers  and  lower  their 
incomes. 

While  all  of  us  are  disturbed  over  job 
losses  due  to  imports,  nothing  in  this  leg¬ 


islation  will  give  labor  a  guarantee  that 
the  subsidy  will  be  used  to  create  job 
opportunities. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  while  imports  run  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  consumption  this  legis¬ 
lation  would  subsidize  the  full  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  or  100  percent  of  all  cotton  sold 
in  export  and  all  cotton  used  in  domes¬ 
tic  production. 

The  claim  that  this  subsidy  to  mill 
owners  would  increase  employment  by 
reducing  imports,  is  not  realistic.  The 
facts  are  that  the  labor  content  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  cotton  cost  content  of  textiles 
and  unless  a  method  is  found  to  equalize 
labor  costs,  imports  will  still  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  marketplace  even  if  the 
cotton  was  given  to  manufacturers  free. 

We  will  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
guaranteeing  unlimited  salaries  to  cor¬ 
porate  offices  without  any  controls  by 
the  Federal  Government  although  the 
Government  is  guaranteeing  a  profit  far 
and  above  the  normal  mill  profit. 

Labor  may  well  awaken  to  find  that 
this  subsidy  windfall  will  be  used  to  au¬ 
tomate  to  cut  the  labor  costs  thereby 
reducing  employment  rather  than  in¬ 
creasing  job  opportunities. 

Imports  will  not  be  curtailed  by  sub¬ 
sidies  based  upon  cotton  costs.  Only 
lower  quotas  or  equalizing  tariffs  will 
meet  the  problem  posed  by  cheap  labor 
imports. 

If  it  is  sound  to  pay  the  processor  of 
cotton  the  difference  between  export  or 
world  cotton  price  and  domestic  price, 
how  can  we  deny  the  flour  mills  the  same 
consideration,  or  the  candymaker  who 
is  plagued  with  candy  imports  contain¬ 
ing  exported  peanuts  sold  on  foreign 
trade  below  U.S.  market  prices. 

If  ever  Pandora’s  box  was  in  danger 
of  being  kicked  open  it  is  by  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Once  open,  the  parade  of  sub¬ 
sidy  seekers  will  head  for  waste  from 
every  factory;  every  mill,  and  every  pro¬ 
duction  facility  engaged  in  world  trade 
and  subjected  to  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

If  the  subsidy  is  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  imports  then  we  are  only 
starting  to  dig  into  the  Treasury. 

If  this  legislation  would  really  help 
the  industry  I  would  be  the  first  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

It  would  not,  simply  because  the  import 
damage  cannot  be  corrected  by  charging 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  low-waged  imports  and  domestic 
costs  of  production. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  The  tying  up  of  the  wheat 
bill  with  the  cotton  bill  just  made  mat¬ 
ters  worse. 

In  the  cotton  bill  we  propose  paying 
the  cotton  processors  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  export  prices  and  in 
the  wheat  bill  we  propose  charging  the 
wheat  processor  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  the  export  prices. 

On  the  farm  we  would  say  that  this  is 
geeing  and  hawing  at  the  same  time. 

The  cost  elements  of  cotton  production 
show  that  the  consumer  price  has  little 
or  no  relationship  to  the  cotton  price 
content. 

The  following  figures  are  proof  of  this 
point : 
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Cost  Elements  in  Cotton  Textiles  and 
Apparel 

In  unfinished  cloth  with  a  value  of  62.4 
cents  per  pound,  raw  cotton  cost  was  35.55 
cents  in  February  1964,  or  56  percent. 

The  cost  of  raw  cotton  in  relation  to  re¬ 
tail  price  of  the  finished  goods  varies  with 
the  quality,  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
finished  product.  The  lower  the  price  the 
higher  the  share  of  raw  cotton  to  the  total 
price. 

Sheets  that  retail  at  $2.25  in  1963  had  a 
cotton  content  cost  of  73  cents  or  32  percent 
of  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Work  shirts  retailing  at  $1.81  had  a  cot¬ 
ton  content  cost  of  26  cents  or  14  percent 
of  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Business  dress  shirts  retailing  at  $4.27 
had  a  cotton  content  cost  of  28  cents  or  only 
7  percent  of  the  retail  price. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Statistics  Compiled  by  the  Department  op 
•  Agriculture  Obtained  From  the  Depart¬ 
ment  op  Labor — Census  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  1958 

There  are  no  statistics  based  on  cost  of 
production,  because  profit  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  overall  consideration.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  finished 
product.  This  value  is  comprised  of:  Mate¬ 
rials,  labor,  fuel,  electrical  energy,  contract 
and  commission,  profits,  depreciation,  in¬ 
terest,  insurance,  rent,  taxes,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

For  broad  woven  cottons:  salaries  are  2.9 
percent;  wages  24.1  percent. 

For  narrow  woven  cottons:  salaries  are 
7.2  percent;  wages  22.7  percent. 

For  woolens  and  worsteds:  salaries  are  4.7 
percent;  wages  18.2  percent. 

Salaries  are  paid  to  supervisory  workers. 
Wages  to  other  workers. 

Although  we  are  told  that  the  Farmers 
Union  is  for  this  legislation,  I  offer  this 
letter  as  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

To:  All  Members  of  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

From:  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  director  of  leg¬ 
islative  services. 

Farmers  Union  respectfully  urges  your  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  to  H.R.  6196.  Enactment  of 
this  cotton-mill  subsidy  bill  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  farmers  nor  of  taxpayers. 
As  the  editorial  in  today’s  Washington  Post 
points  out,  the  mill  subsidy  "would  add  at 
the  very  least  $222  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program.”  It  establishes  procedures 
whereby  $21  million  could  be  subtracted 
from  income  now  received  by  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  in  order  to  help  pay  this  exorbitant 
subsidy  to  cotton  mills. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  official  publication  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Cotton  Producers  Association,  Missouri 
Delta  Farmer,  says  that  there  is  “no  cause  for 
cotton  panic.”  Farmers  Union  wholeheart¬ 
edly  agrees. 

Cotton  producers  have  voted  in  referendum 
since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  behalf 
of  maintaining  cotton  production  in  line 
with  consumption,  with  provision  for  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  as  determined  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Records  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  the  average  offtake  of 
U.S.  cotton  (domestic  plus  exports)  for  the 
most  recent  10-year  period  (including  the 
1963-64  season)  is  13.6  million  bales  per  year. 
The  estimated  offtake  for  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year  is  13.8  million  bales  or  some  200 
thousand  bales  above  the  10-year  average. 
In  the  case  of  exports,  USDA  figures  show  an 
average  of  4.9  million  bales  annually  were 
exported  during  the  most  recent  10-year  pe¬ 
riod  (including  the  1963-64  season).  In¬ 
stead  of  a  drop  in  exports,  the  estimate  of 
5  million  bales  for  the  current  marketing 
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year  actually  means  a  small  increase  in  the 
movement  of  U.S.  cotton  into  world  markets. 

In  short,  we  ask  that  you  not  vote  out  of 
panic  to  the  detriment  of  both  taxpayers  and 
farmers.  There  is  ample  time  to  decide  on  a 
cotton  program  that  would  more  equitably 
serve  all  segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
We  ask  that  H.R.  6196  be  defeated  and  that 
Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  again  next 
year  to  determine  the  wisest  and  soundest 
solution.  For  example,  there  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  support  both  among  producers  and 
other  segments  of  the  cotton  industry  for 
the  Talmadge-Humphrey  proposal. 

Again,  the  farmers  from  my  area  voted 
78  to  22  percent  against  the  wheat  bill. 

Their  sentiments  are  expressed  by 
their  official  association  views  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  by  letter. 

You  soon  will  have  before  you  H.R.  6196  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  This  bill  as  amend¬ 
ed  has  in  it  a  wheat  section,  almost  identical 
to  the  multiple  price  wheat  plan  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  voted  down  by  wheatgrowers  in  last 
year’s  wheat  referendum.  The  cotton  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  amended  bill  would  permit  price 
supports  on  cotton  to  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased  as  required  by  the  Mclntire 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill.  This 
and  other  changes  have  made  the  bill  far 
more  costly. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  growers  in  the  United  States  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Farm  Bureau.  On  their  behalf — 
and  on  behalf  of  all  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  would  be  adversely  affected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  it — we  strongly  register  our 
opposition  tp  the  amended  farm  bill  (H.R. 
6196  as  approved  by  the  Senate) . 

This  legislation  would  not  solve  the 
problems  of  wheat  and  cotton;  in  fact,  its 
enactment  would  aggravate  them.  It  would 
be  extremely  costly  and  would  move  in 
the  direction  of  more  Government  supply 
management  control  over  agriculture.  Farm 
Bureau  members  want  to  move  toward  less 
regimentation  in  agriculture  and  toward  a 
market-directed  rather  than  a  politically 
directed  farm  economy. 

Wheat  farmers  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the  certificate  plan  in  a  referendum 
on  May  21,  1963.  This  bill  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  a  voluntary  version  of  that  plan;  how¬ 
ever  the  penalties  that  would  be  imposed 
on  those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate 
would  be  such  as  to  make  a  mockery  out  of 
the  use  of  the  term  “voluntary.”  There  is 
not  even  a  pretense  that  participation  would 
be  voluntary  for  wheat  processors  who  would 
be  subjected  to  a  processing  tax  that  can,  and 
would  be,  labeled  a  “bread  tax.” 

Farmers  said  “No”  to  this  proposal  last 
May.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Congress 
would  seriously  consider  forcing  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  wheat  farmers  against  their  clearly 
stated  wishes.  We  firmly  believe  that,  if  this 
proposal  is  enacted  into  law,  both  producers 
and  consumers  soon  will  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is— ^ ■-a  scheme  to  regiment  farmers, 
and  a  flour  and  bread  tax  on  consumers. 

The  cotton  proposal  before  you  is  the  most 
complicated  Government  farm  program  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  would  be  tremen¬ 
dously  expensive  and  the  first  big  step  toward 
compensatory  payments  for  all  of  agriculture. 
The  vast  Brannan-type  subsidies  provided 
for  in  this  bill  cannot  be  justified.  The 
acreage  retirement  program  would  be  costly 
and  ineffective.  The  retired  cotton  acres 
could  be  shifted  without  penalty  to  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  and  thus  further  ag¬ 
gravate  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers’  problems. 

Attached  you  will  find  information  dealing 
with  the  alternatives  available  and  the  costs 
of  H.R.  6196.  The  increased  costs  that  would 
result  from  this  legislation  are  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  President’s  promise  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget. 
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Alternatives  and  Costs 
wheat 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted  two  alterna¬ 
tives  are  available  to  the  Secretary,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Hold  a  referendum  on  the  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  plan.  If  the  referendum  carries,  the 
plan  would,  of  course,  be  put  into  effect.  If 
the  referendum  fails,  as  is  expected,  the  price 
support  for  those  who  stayed,  within  their 
allotments  would  continue  to  be  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Since  no  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
wheat  situation  indicates  the  market  price 
would  be  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel,  this  alter¬ 
native  means  virtually  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

2.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  there 
was  any  other  alternative.  However,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  it  has  become  clear  there  is 
another  alternative.  This  alternative  was 
discussed  in  the  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  confir¬ 
mation  thereof  was  received  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962,  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
does  not  proclaim  wheat  quotas  for  1965 
(and  the  supply  picture  may  indicate  he 
need  not  proclaim  quotas  for  1965)  the  level 
of  price  support  to  those  who  planted  within 
the  wheat  allotment  for  their  farms  would 
be  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  (about  $1.90- 
$2.25  per  bushel) . 

COTTON 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  au¬ 
thority  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958 
to  set  the  support  price  of  cotton  at  any 
level  between  27  and  37  cents.  Each  1- 


cent  reduction  in  the  price  support  level 
would  reduce  the  export  subsidy  $24  million. 
Costs  to  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
because  (1)  marginal  acreage  would  be 
shifted  to  other  production,  (2)  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  get'* maximum  yield  per  acre  would 
be  reduced,  (3)  cotton  would  become  more 
competitive  with  synthetic  fibers,  and  (4) 
the  difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  would  be  reduced. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  Jhe  price  sup¬ 
port  for  cotton  will  be  held  at  the  1963  level 
(32.47  cents),  the  costs  of  the  current  cot¬ 
ton  program  are  far  less  than  the  costs  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  6196  as 
reported  to  the  Senate.  The  information  in 
the  report  is  confusing  and  misleading  with 
respect  to  comparative  costs.  The  costs  of 
the  proposed  program  would  be  far  greater 
than  those  indicated  on  pages  15  and  16  of 
the  report. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  Secretary 
will  maintain  the  price  support  level  at  30 
cents  a  pound  (Middling,  1  inch) .  But  the 
maximum  authority  delegated  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  permit  a  price  support  level  as 
high  as  37  cents.  Based  on  his  record  in  the 
past  3  years,  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
assumption  that  he  will  reduce  the  price 
support  level  to  any  specific  figure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  15-acre  ex¬ 
emption  in  HR.  6196  as  reported  would  ex¬ 
empt  about  70  percent  of  all  cotton  produc¬ 
ers  from  reducing  below  their  base  allotment, 
yet  each  of  them  would  receive  a  diversion 
payment  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
they  have  reduced  their  cotton  acreage  from 
the  base  allotment  to  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment. 

Estimates  of  comparative  costs  for  cotton 
are  attached. 


Estimated  cost  of  current  cotton  program  and  Senate  version  of  H.R.  6196 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Current 

program, 

1964 

Senate  bill  for  crops 
of  (basis  30-eent-per- 
pound  support) — 

1965  at 

90  percent 
of  parity 

1964 

1965 

Export  subsidy  . . 

225 

162 

162 

325 

Export  subsidy — products . .  ..  . 

18 

Domestic  use  2 _ _ _  _ 

312 

312 

624 

Public  Law  480.  .  .  .....  ...  _.  . . 

117 

117 

117 

117 

Price  support  payments  3 _ _ _ _  . 

102 

117 

185 

Carrying  charges . .  . . . .  . . 

94 

60 

48 

48 

Total .  . . . .  ._  . 

454 

753 

756 

1,299 

1  Rate  tor  current  program,  9  cents;  1964-65,  6.5  cents;  maximum  under  bill,  90  percent  of  parity,  13  cents. 

2  Payment  for  1964-65  at  6.5  cents,  assumes  30-eent  basic  support;  maximum  under  bill,  90  percent  of  parity  at  13 
cents. 

3  Payment  for  1964-65  at  3.5  cents;  maximum  under  bill,  90  percent  of  parity,  5.5  cents. 

Note. — All  figures  except  last  column  are  based  upon  data  provided  in  the  committee  report,  pp,  15  and  16. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  31, 1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  The  House  soon 
will  consider  H.R.  6196  (the  Cooley  cotton 
bill) .  We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill  would  not  solve  the  serious 
problems  that  now  confront  the  entire  cot¬ 
ton  industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  be  a  big  step  backward 
and  would  demonstrate  complete  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  true  needs  of  the  cotton  industry, 
from  the  producers  of  raw  cotton  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  cotton  goods. 

Our  principal  objections  to  the  bill  are : 

1.  It  would  dramatically  raise  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  program  to  U.S.  taxpayers  by  add¬ 
ing  a  domestic  subsidy  to  an  already  very 
costly  export  subsidy.  The  Mclntire  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  remove  the  basis  for  our  ob¬ 
jection  in  this  regard. 

2.  The  bill  is  not  in  the  best  longtime  in¬ 
terest  of  the  American  textile  industry.  To 


have  such  a  large  subsidy  paid  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  the  textile  industry  is  un¬ 
sound  and  cannot  ever  permanently  solve  the 
industry’s  problems. 

3.  This  bill — because  of  the  special  treat¬ 
ment  contemplated  for  the  producer  on  his 
first  15  bales  of  cotton — would  result  in  in¬ 
efficient  production  in  the  future.  It  would 
penalize  efficient  producers  and  perpetuate 
many  inefficient  producers.  This  is  not  in 
the  longtime  best  interest  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry — and  certainly  it  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  consumers. 

4.  This  bill  proposed  to  use  (Brannan- 
type)  compensatory  payments  in  a  big  way. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  bill  payments  would 
not  be  made  directly  to  producers  but  would 
be  channeled  through  other  segments  of  the 
industry  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  true 
nature  of  the  program.  The  main  reason  for 
this  appears  to  be  to  convey  the  erroneous 
impression  to  cotton  farmers  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  would  avoid  limitations  on  payments. 

5.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  administer  and  would  be  extremely 
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disruptive  of  the  marketing  system.  The 
first  15  bales  produced  on  each  farm  would 
have  to  be  purchased  and  resold  annually  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This 
would  involve  about  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
each  year. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  we  ear¬ 
nestly  urge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  6196.  Its 
defeat  will  set  the  stage  for  Congress  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  solve 
the  cotton  problem  by  administering  the 
cotton  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958  as  was  intended  when  it  was  approved 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President. 

P.S. — Attached  is  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  reasons  why  H.R.  6196  should  be  defeated. 


Why  the  Cooley  Bill,  H.R.  6196,  Should  Be 
'  Defeated 

1.  The  current  cotton  problem  has  been 
created  by  the  failure  of  Secretary  Freeman 
to  carry  out  the  philosophy  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1958.  The  1958  act  was  designed 
to  permit  cotton  prices  to  be  adjusted  to  a 
realistic  and  competitive  level.  This  was  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  series  of  steps.  As  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  there  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  in  the  cotton  situation 
during  the  1959  and  1960  marketing  years. 
If  Secretary  Freeman  had  adhered  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  1958  act  he  would  have  reduced 
the  support  price  in  1961  and  1962  to  permit 
a  further  strengthening  of  cotton’s  competi¬ 
tive  position.  Instead,  Secretary  Freeman 
raised  the  support  price.  This  action  led  to 
higher  fiber  costs  for  domestic  mills,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  export  subsidy  from  6  cents  to 
8  y2  cents  a  pound,  a  serious  reduction  in 
both  exports  and  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton,  a  substantial  increase  in  surplus 
stocks,  and  a  reduction  in  the  national  cot¬ 
ton  allotment. 

The  answer  to  the  cotton  problem  is  to 
build  upon  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  1958 
act.  Mr.  Freeman  has  authority  to  do  this 
without  any  legislation,  Congress  should  di¬ 
rect  him  to  do  so. 

2.  The  Cooley  bill  does  not  provide  the 
basis  for  effectively  increasing  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  announced  for  1963  by  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  (16  million  acres) .  Efficient  U.S.  cotton 
farmers  want  to  plant  more  acreage  than  can 
be  allotted  them  under  the  present  program. 
They  could  market  the  cotton  produced  from 
a  larger  acreage  on  a  profitable  basis  at  a 
lower  price  if  they  Were  permitted  to  compete 
for  markets. 

3.  The  Cooley  bill  for  the  first  time  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion  to 
set  up  an  unsound,  mandatory  dual  price- 
support  system  under  which  the  level  of  price 
support  to  farmers  would  vary  with  the 
amount  the  individual  farmer  produces. 
One  level  of  price  support  would  be  provided 
on  the  first  15  bales  produced  and  a  lower 
level  would  be  provided  for  the  production 
in  excess  of  15  bales.  The  support  price  for 
the  first  15  bales  could  not  be  more  than  10 
percent  above  the  support  price  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  crop,  nor  more  than  32.47  cents 
(current  support  rate)  for  Middling  1-inch 
cotton.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
Secretary  would  fix  the  support  price  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  excess  of  15  bales  at  about  29.5 
cents  and  the  support  price  for  the  first  15 
bales  at  about  32.47  cents;  however,  he  would 
have  wide  discretionary  authority.  He  could 
leave  the  support  level  where  it  is  for  all 
cotton,  or  he  could  lower  it  substantially 
either  with  or  without  action  to  activate  the 
proposed  dual-level  support  program.  The 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  discretionary  features  of  the 
cotton  program  in  the  past  and  the  adverse 
consequences  flowing  from  such  mistakes, 
provide  no  assurance  or  basis  for  confidence 
that  the  discretionary  provisions  of  the 


Cooley  bill  would  be  administered  any  more 
wisely.  (See  Mclntire  amendment,  p.  4.) 

4.  The  ultimate  consequences  of  this  dual 
price-support  arrangement  are  difficult  to 
envisage.  If  the  price  support  should  be 
set  at  a  higher  level  for  the  first  15  bales  of 
each  farmer’s  production  than  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  crop,  100  percent  of  the  first  15 
bales  of  every  producer’s  cotton  (which 
would  total  about  5  million  bales)  would 
have  to  be  acquired  by  CCC  in  order  for  the 
farmer  to  get  the  full  support  price.  The 
administrative  costs  and  complexities  of  pre¬ 
paring  millions  of  loan  or  purchase  docu¬ 
ments  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  if,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958, 
we  would  move  toward  the  market  system 
for  cotton. 

5.  The  Cooley  bill  endeavors  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  by  piling  one  subsidy 
on  another.  It  would  add  to  the  present  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  a  compensatory  payment  to  be 
paid  on  domestic  consumption,  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  inequities  due 
to  the  export  subsidy.  .This  could  mean 
costs  for  exports  and  domestic  payments 
(including  cotton  owned  by  mills  on  the 
date  the  bill  was  enacted) ,  of  $765  million 
the  first  year  (1963  crop  year).  This  in¬ 
cludes  costs  under  Public  Law  480. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  program  in  1964,  1965, 
and  1966  would  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  Secretary  might  administer  the 
discretionary  features  of  the  bill.  If  the 
Secretary  decided  to  maintain  the  price  sup¬ 
port  at  the  maximum  level  provided  by  the 
bill  (as  his  past  actions  would  indicate  he 
probably  would)  the  cost  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  would  approximate  $750  million  per 
year.  Estimates  of  costs  of  the  current  pro¬ 
gram  for  cotton  as  administered  the  last 
2  years  are  about  $410  million  annually. 
Public  Law  480  costs  are  included  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  with  H.R.  6196  in  operation  would 
be  dramatically  more  than  current  programs. 

7.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Cooley 
bill  would  permit  cotton  to  be  sufficiently 
competitive  to  halt  the  rapids  slide  toward 
substitution  of  foreign  production  and 
other  fibers  for  American  cotton. 

8.  The  bill  holds  out  a  hope  that  when 
and  if  cotton  stocks  are  reduced  to  normal, 
those  willing  to  accept  lower  supports  would 
be  permitted  to  plant  somewhat  more  than 
the  allotments  they  would  be  entitled  to 
under  present  law.  This  is  a  futile  hope  be¬ 
cause  the  stocks  of  cotton  are  not  likely  to 
be  substantially  reduced  under  the  opera¬ 
tions  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

9.  The  Cooley  bill  would  be  a  costly  and 
temporary  expedient  that  would  produce  no 
one  knows  fully  what  disrupting  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  a  blank  check  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  manage  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  in  accord  with  what  he  determines 
to  be  economically  or  politically  wise.  It 
substitutes  central  management  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  for  the  operation  of  competi¬ 
tive  and  market  factors.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  set  a  precedent  for  using  Federal 
funds  to  “bail  out”  any  industry  that  gets 
into  trouble. 

10.  If  the  Cooley  bill  is  defeated,  the  door 
will  be  left  open  to  the  enactment  of  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  effective  legislation  designed 
to  “gear  into”  the  sound  provisions  of  the 
1958  act. 

MCINTIRE  AMENDMENT 

The  Mclntire  amendment  to  H.R.  6196  is 
an  amendment  approved  by  voice  vote  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  at  a  meeting 
held  subsequent  to  the  time  this  bill  was 
voted  out  of  committee.  It  probably  will  be 
submitted  as  a  committee  amendment,  if  and 
when  H.R.  6196  reaches  the  floor. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Mclntire  amend¬ 
ment  would  fix  the  support  price  for  all  cot¬ 
ton  in  excess  of  the  first  15  bales  produced 
by  each  producer.  It  would  fix  this  price  at 
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30  cents  per  pound  for  the  1964  crop,  29  y2 
cents  for  the  1965  crop,  and  29  cents  for  the 
1966  crop.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  support  level  a  little  for  this 
part  of  the  crop  (as  compared  with  the  level 
contemplated  by  the  administration)  for 
1964;  keep  it  about  the  same  for  1965,  and 
reduce  it  slightly  for  1966. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  Mclntire 
amendment  argue  that  it  would  result  in  a 
support  price  for  cotton  of  less  than  29  >/2 
cents  in  1965  and  29  cents  in  1966  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  Secretary  to  make  adjustments 
for  reductions  in  the  cost  of  producing  cot¬ 
ton. 

Since  the  determination  of  whether  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  has  been  reduced 
would  be  entirely  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary — who  has  been  unwilling  to  use 
the  authority  he  already  has  to  reduce  the 
support  price — we  do  not  think  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Mclntire  amendment  has  any 
practical  significance  , 

There  is  some  question  as  to  where 
our  cotton  processors  stand  on  this  leg¬ 
islation.  They  never  favored  anything 
but  an  import  tax  until  they  were  forced, 
by  international  deals  to  take  a  direct 
subsidy. 

The  attached  letter,  with  editorial 
comment,  proves  my  statement  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  would  be  better 
served  if  the  original  Kennedy  proposal 
was  enacted.  This  would  put  the  equal¬ 
izing  import  on  importers  rather  than 
upon  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent;  Your  attention  is  invited 
to  the  attached  display  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  support  for  a  Tariff  Commission  deci¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  an  import  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  textile  products  to  offset  the  raw 
cotton  cost  differential  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  textile  manufacturers. 

It  may  be  noted  that  repeatedly  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  stressed  the  unfairness  of  the 
present  situation  which  gives  the  offshore 
mills  an  advantage  which  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  simply  cannot  live  with. 

Judging  by  these  editorial  expressions  it 
is  apparent  that  early  and  favorable  action 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  offers  a  vehicle  by  which  an 
intolerable  situation  can  be  remedied. 

The  exhibit  stands  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  fourth  point  of  President  Kennedy’s 
seven  point  program  for  dealing  with  the 
Nation’s  textile  import  problem. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Jackson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

rfere  is  a  still  incomplete  list  of  news¬ 
papers  which  in  recent  weeks  have  pub¬ 
lished  editorials  or  articles  dealing,  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  case  regarding  an 
import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  tex¬ 
tile  products  to  offset  the  raw  cotton  cost 
differential  between  American  and  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers: 

Editorials 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen. 

Anderson  (S.C.)  Daily  Mail. 

Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent. 

Abbeville  (Ala.)  Herald. 

Albemarle  (N.C.)  Stanley  New  &  Press. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

Danville  (Va.)  Register. 

Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily. 

Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette. 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 
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Geneva  County  (Ala.)  Reaper. 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 
Hartford  (Ala.)  News-Herald. 
Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Independent. 
Lincoln  (N.C.)  Times. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 
Opelika  (Ala.)  Daily  News. 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald. 
Rutherford  County  (N.C.)  News. 
Spindale  (N.C.)  Sun. 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald. 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Journal. 
Samson  (Ala.)  Ledger. 

Southern  Textile  News. 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  Graphic. 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 
Tallassee  (Ala.)  Tribune. 


Articles 

Andersonville  (S.C.)  Independent. 

Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald. 

Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette. 

Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 

Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 

Hendersonville  (N.C.)  Times-News. 

Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Independent. 

Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch. 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

New  Bern  (N.C.)  Sun-Journal. 

Statesville  (N.C.)  Record. 

Salisbury  (N.C.)  Post. 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 

Troy  (N.C.)  Herald. 

Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal-Sentinel. 

A  few  of  the  favorable  editorials 
follow: 

[From  the  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette,  June 
16, 1962] 

Help  Wanted:  Help  Needed 

If  you  have  followed  the  Gazette’s  series  of 
articles  on  the  predicament  of  the  U.S.  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  then  you  know  that  our  textile 
men  are  operating  under  a  severe  handicap. 

The  handicap  is  this : 

That  whereas  cotton  buyers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  to  pay  a  certain  price  per  pound 
for  cotton,  foreign  buyers  can  buy  that  same 
cotton  for  8l/2  cents  a  pound  cheaper. 

These  foreign  buyers  purchase  the  cotton 
here,  ship  it  to  foreign  shores  where  it  goes 
into  yarn  by  hands  of  cheap  labor,  return  it 
to  the  United  States  and  sell  it  for  a  much 
less  price  than  our  own  yarn  producers  can 
do. 

Our  cotton  buyers  and  our  yarn  producers 
have  been  howling.  It  is  justifiable. 

The  present  procedure  is  running  them 
out  of  business. 

What  the  textile  industry  is  interested  in 
is  setting  a  tariff  on  yarn  coming  into  this 
country. 

Would  that  be  too  much  to  ask?  It  would, 
in  effect,  be  asking  foreign  buyers,  who  are 
getting  cotton  at  bargain  prices  and  manu¬ 
facturing  goods  at  bargain  wages,  to  pay 
back  that  8% -cent  advantage  which  they 
gained  when  they  bought  the  original  cotton 
in  this  country. 

It  would  serve  as  an  equalizer. 

It  would  give  our  textile  industry  here  a 
more  equal  footing  from  which  to  work  and 
try  to  save  thousands  of  jobs. 

This  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

Last  November  21,  the  President  requested 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate.  Three 
months  later,  on  February  23,  the_  Commis¬ 
sion  completed  hearings  on  the  case. 

Last  March  26,  final  briefs  were  filed  in  the 
case. 


Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  word 
from  the  Commission. 

The  millmen  have  exhausted  every  pos¬ 
sible  avenue  of  relief.  They  want  the  tex¬ 
tile  worker,  the  man  on  the  street,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  preacher,  the  lawyer  to  give  them 
a  hand  in  this  battle. 

It  means  much  to  this  particular  area. 

We  ought  to  lend  a  hand. 


[From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News, 
July  1, 1962] 

The  Trade  E:ll  and  Two-Price  Cotton 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  President 
Kennedy’s  trade  bill,  there  is  even  less  rea¬ 
son  why  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  should 
hold  up  on  relieving  the  American  textile 
industry  of  the  ridiculous  burden  of  two- 
price  cotton. 

Foreign  textile  plants  today  can  purchase 
American-grown  cotton  for  $42.50  a  bale  less 
than  American  mills  must  pay  for  it.  The 
U.S.  Government’s  policy  forced  the  American 
cotton  textile  industry  to  pay  $383,600,000 
more  for  its  raw  cotton  used  in  1961  than  the 
same  cotton  would  have  cost  the  industry’s 
oversea  competitors.  Even  closer  home,  the 
added  cost  to  North  Carolina  mills  last  year 
was  $113,914,407. 

The  reason  for  this  monstrously  unfair 
situation  lies  entangled  in  what  appeared  at 
one  time  to  be  a  necessary  subsidization  of 
the  price  difference  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
cotton.  But  in  the  process  the  U.S.  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  got  kicked  in  the 
pants.  And  heaped  on  top  of  that,  foreign 
textile  manufacturers,  using  their  cotton 
price  advantage  and  cheap  labor,  began  to 
flood  the  U.S.  economy  with  cheap  textile 
goods. 

More  than  a  year  ago  President  Kennedy, 
acknowledging  the  inequity,  directed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agrictulture  to  recommend  ac¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cotton  price 
advantage  afforded  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended 
an  import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  im¬ 
ported  textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton. 

But  somehow  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
has  never  gotten  around  to  issuing  such  an 
order,  even  though  in  such  cases  it  usually 
acts  promptly.  This  led  some  observers  to 
believe  that  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
holding  up  on  the  order  until  it  got  its  trade 
revision  bill  through  the  Congress. 

Now  that  bill  is  well  on  its  way,  and  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  no  excuses.  The 
inequity  has  been  prolonged  enough  already, 
and  even  if  there  were  no  trade  bill  bar¬ 
gaining,  the  order  is  fair  and  ought  to  be 
issued. 


[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  June 
25,  1962] 

A  Drag  on  the  Economy 

For  reasons  which  mystify  those  most 
concerned,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  provide  a  long 
overdue  decision  on  alleviation  of  America’s 
two-price  cotton  system.  Puzzling  to  some 
225,000  textile  workers  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina — the  people  who  will  be  most 
directly  affected  by  it — should  be  why  the 
Commission  is  failing  to  act  when  a  favorable 
ruling  can  be  nothing  more  than  what 
commonsense  and  plain  fairness  would  dic¬ 
tate  it  to  be. 

Almost  3  months  have  passed  since  final 
briefs  were  filed  in  the  case,  action  on  which 
came  about  at  the  request  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  well  over  a  year  ago. 

In  brief,  the  problem  is  this:  Because  U.S. 
cotton  was  priced  above  the  free  world  price, 
this  Nation  began  losing  its  export  market 
in  raw  cotton  after  World  War  II.  The  high 
price  encouraged  other  countries  to  build  up 
their  own  production.  As  a  result,  Congress 
in  1956,  ordered  that  the  United  States 
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should  subsidize  the  price  difference,  making 
U.S.  cotton  available  overseas  at  or  near 
world  market  prices.  This  subsidy  cur¬ 
rently  amounts  to  8  yz  cents  a  pound  or 
$42.50  a  bale,  meaning  that  foreign  mills  pay 
that  much  less  for  American  cotton  than  do 
the  American  mills. 

Today,  therefore,  a  bale  of  American- 
grown  cotton  which  would  cost  an  American 
textile  company  $171.50  is  sold  overseas  for 
$129.  Here  in  Georgia,  for  instance,  mills 
paid  $73,219,637  more  for  the  cotton  they 
used  in  1960  than  mills  outside  this  country 
paid  for  the  same  amount.  South  Carolina 
mills,  with  a  larger  consumption  of  raw 
cotton,  paid  $113,312,200  more  than  the 
world  price. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
while  raw  cotton  accounts  for  better  than 
half  the  cost  of  producing  a  yard  of  typical 
cotton  cloth,  the  price  of  labor  is  a  sizable 
factor.  Foreign  workers  are  employed  at 
wages  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
country.  The  bargain  rate  on  cotton,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  relatively  low  wages  they  pay, 
thus  provide  foreign  textile  operators  with 
an  advantage  over  American  companies  with 
which  the  latter  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete. 

The  import  of  foreign  textiles — accepted 
on  the  American  market  because  they  can 
undercut  domestically  produced  cloth — has 
risen  from  64  million  square  yards  in  1948 
to  more  than  1,200  million  in  1961. 

Made  aware  of  this.  President  Kennedy 
in  May  of  1961  outlined  a  seven-point  tex¬ 
tile  program,  directing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  recommendations  to 
eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  differential  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  foreign  textile  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  solution,  in  brief,  was  to  be  this:  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended  an 
import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  im¬ 
ported  textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton.  This  not  only  would  bring 
into  closer  alinement  the  price  of  foreign 
and  domestic  textile  products  and  provide 
greater  solvency  for  American  mills,  it  would 
bring  millions  of  dollars  into  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  from  foreign  manufacturers,  reducing 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  while  help¬ 
ing  to  defray  the  cost  of  our  export  subsidy 
program. 

All  the  facts  and  figures  have  gone  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Now  the  American  in¬ 
dustry  awaits  the  ruling  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  recommendations. 

We  think  the  differential  in  the  two-price 
cotton  system  should  be  mitigated,  if  not 
eliminated.  But  time  passes. 

Perhaps  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  most 
of  whom  are  affected  by  the  fortunes  of  the. 
textile  industry  in  this  area  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  may  want  to  urge  their 
Congressmen  to  build  a  fire  under  the  Tariff 
Commission. 


[From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  June  18, 
1962] 

Tariffs,  Textiles,  and  the  Slows 

On  a  major  decision  affecting  the  textile 
industry,  and  thus  the  economy  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  puzzling  case  of  the  slows.  Two 
months  after  final  briefs  were  filed,  the  Com¬ 
mission  remains  silent  on  an  industry  plea 
for  mitigation  of  the  two-price  cotton  sys¬ 
tem  which  combines  with  cheap  labor  over¬ 
seas  to  afflict  the  industry  with  hurtful  com¬ 
petition. 

The  issue  is  not  competition  but  the 
patent  unfairness  of  competition  in  which 
the  U.S.  Government,  in  effect,  directly  sub¬ 
sidizes  purchase  of  cotton  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  using,  in  many  cases,  modern  plants 
built  with  American  aid  and  recovery  funds. 

Because  of  a  U.S.  subsidy  paid  to  make 
raw  cotton  competitive  in  the  world  market, 
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a  foreign  producer  can  buy  a  bale  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  for  $129.  An  American  mill 
would  have  to  pay  $171.50  for  the  same  bale 
of  cotton.  Recognizing  the  inequity  of  two- 
price  cotton,  and  its  source  in  Federal  law, 
President  Kennedy  more  than  a  year  ago  di¬ 
rected  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  rec¬ 
ommend  action  to  eliminate  or  offset  the 
cotton  price  advantage  afforded  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recommended  an  import  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  imported  textiles  equal  to  the 
export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  delay  in  deciding 
the  offset  case  is  inconsistent  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  handled  past  cases. 
Naturally,  the  domestic  industry  begins  to 
wonder  what’s  up- — other  than  the  price  of 
cotton  which  in  1961  forced  the  industry  to 
pay  $386.6  million  more  for  raw  cotton  than 
the  same  cotton  would  have  cost  oversea 
competitors.  To  North  Carolina  mills  that 
year,  according  to  industry  calculations,  the 
added  cost  was  $113,914,407 — to  South  Caro¬ 
lina  mills,  $113,312,200.  While  the  United 
States  makes  its  cotton  cheaper  for  the  for¬ 
eign  buyer,  incidentally,  it  prohibits  by 
quota  the  domestic  industry  from  buying 
foreign  cotton. 

The  two-price  system  is  unjust.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  ought  to  be  eliminated.  More  to  the 
immediate  point,  however,  is  the  paralysis 
of  planning  caused  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  delay.  The  capacity  of  the  domestic 
industry  to  survive  hangs  ultimately  on  its 
ingenuity  in  creating  new  processes  and 
styles  which,  in  turn,  is  tied  to  the  time- 
consuming  business  of  planning  and  creating 
new  installations  and  plants. 

Bureaucratic  delay  on  a  matter  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  is  an  enemy  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  industry  in  the  same  but  larger  sense 
that  two-price  cotton  is  an  enemy  given  un¬ 
fair  advantage. 

[From  the  Spartanburg  (N.C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  June  17,  1962] 

When’s  Relief  Coming  for  Textile  People? 

Words,  promises,  negotiations,  and  in¬ 
quiries — a  steady  progression  of  them  since 
President  Kennedy  took  office — have  brought 
no  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  textile  industry. 

The  decision  needs  to  be  told  now.  Is  the 
Government  going  to  help  the  textile  people, 
or  is  it  going  to  continue  its  unfair  assist¬ 
ance  to  foreign  mills? 

The  situation  looked  a  little  bright  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  Tariff  Commission  be¬ 
gan  hearings,  requested  by  the  President.  It 
appeared  that  the  Commission  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  favored  a  correction  in  the  two-price 
system  on  raw  cotton. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Government  actually  pays 
8V2  cents  for  every  pound  of  cotton  bought 
by  foreign  mills.  The  cost  is  that  much 
higher  for  the  mill  in  Spartanburg  or  Union, 
even  though  the  cotton  may  have  been 
grown  within  a  stone’s  throw. 

In  1960,  for  example,  mills  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  paid  $113,312,200  more  for  their  cotton 
than  Japanese  mills  had  to  pay  for  American 
raw  cotton.  That’s  $113  million,  mind  you. 

In  Spartanburg  County,  the  difference  was 
almost  $19  million;  in  Union  County,  $6>/2 
million;  in  Cherokee  County,  over  $4 y2  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  solution  proposed  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  simple.  Foreign  mills  still  would 
be  able  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  8  y2  cents  cheaper. 
This  would  hold  up  the  income  for  cotton 
farmers. 

However,  any  finished  goods  returned  to 
this  country  for  sale  would  have  an  equali¬ 
zation  fee  attached.  It  would  exactly  offset 
the  advantage  granted  by  the  8>/2-cent  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy. 

Final  arguments  were  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  March  28. 

Since  that  time,  nothing  but  silence. 


On  other  matters  affecting  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Commission  had  found  itself  ca¬ 
pable  of  ruling  within  a  month. 

Why  the  delay  now? 

It  may  be  that  the  textile  problem  is  being 
used  by  the  administration  to  insure  support 
for  its  foreign  trade  program. 

Well,  it’s  too  important  to  the  workers, 
merchants,  farmers,  and  textile  industry  of 
this  area  to  accept  willingly  any  such  motive. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  South 
Carolina  have  done  all  they  can  apparently. 
Some  words  from  the  people  might  be  more 
effective  now. 

The  best  place  to  direct  them  is  to: 

Mr.  Don  N.  Bent,  Secretary, 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 

Eighth  and  E  Streets, 

Washington,  D.C. 


[From  the  Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Independent, 
June  14,  1962] 

Textile  Workers  Could  Help  Build  Fire 
Under  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  as  Represent¬ 
ative  Hugh  Alexander  said  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday,  has  had  more 
than  enough  time  to  make  up  its  mind  on 
whether  to  put  into  effect  an  8l/2  cents  per 
pound  equalization  fee  on  cotton  textile 
imports. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
the  Commission  to  recommend  the  fee  on 
the  ground  that  the  unrestricted  importa¬ 
tion  of  cotton  textiles  interferes  with  the 
Department’s  cotton  acreage  allotment  pro¬ 
gram  by  reducing  the  amount  of  cotton 
processed  in  the  United  States.  This  request 
was  made  on  November  13,  1961 — 6  months 
after  President  Kennedy  advocated  such 
action.  Three  months  later — on  February 
23,  1962 — the  Tariff  Commission  completed 
hearings  on  the  matter.  Today,  nearly  4 
months  after  the  completion  of  hearings,  no 
decision  has  come  from  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion. 

President  Kennedy  indicated  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  urgent  when  he  included 
as  one  of  the  seven  points  in  his  textile  in¬ 
dustry  program  May  2,  1961,  a  directive  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  it  to 
explore  and  make  recommendations  to  elimi¬ 
nate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the 
adverse  differential  in  raw  cotton  costs  be¬ 
tween  domestic  and  foreign  textile  producers. 

The  administration  machinery  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  collection  of  an  offsetting  fee 
already  exists. 

The  need  for  regulation  certainly  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Cotton  textiles  are  being  imported  now 
at  the  rate  of  343  million  pounds  per  year — 
the  equivalent  of  a  680,000-bale  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  cotton  American  mills  might 
otherwise  be  required  to  buy  from  American 
growers. 

In  spite  of  these  things,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  has  made  no  explanation  of  its  long 
delay  in  handing  down  a  decision. 

When  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  by 
American  mills  in  1939  posed  a  threat  to 
American  cotton  growers,  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  strict  import  quotas 
only  3  weeks  after  completing  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

When  certain  American  mills  sought  to 
get  around  the  import  quota  last  year  by  im¬ 
porting  picker  lap  (cotton  which  had  been 
put  through  the  first  manufacturing  step 
from  raw  cotton  to  finished  cloth),  imports 
of  picker  lap  were  prohibited  1  month  after 
a  Tariff  Commission  hearing. 

Now,  with  imports  of  cotton  yarns,  cloth 
and  apparel  reaching  proportions  that  can 
prove  disastrous  to  cotton  growers  and  to 
textile  workers  alike,  the  Tariff  Commission 
sits  on  its  hands?  jWhy?  No  one  outside 
the  Commission  seems  to  know.  No  one  in¬ 
side  the  Commission  appears  inclined  to  tell. 

In  delaying  a  favorable  decision  in  this 


matter,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  toying  with 
the  jobs  of  American  textile  workers,  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  depleting  this  Nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  producing  capacity  and  passing  up 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  national  balance 
of  payments  situation.  The  net  effect  of  an 
equalization  fee  on  cotton  imports  would  be 
to  enable  American  mills  to  compete  for  sales 
in  the  American  market  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  with  foreign  mills,  whose  only  selling 
point  is  a  lower  price.  The  import  fees, 
assessed  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  subsidy  paid 
growers  for  cotton  shipped  overseas,  would 
put  about  $30  million  per  year  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  flow  of 
imports. 

Continued  failure  to  take  action  on  the 
matter  is  incomprehensible.  Representative 
Alexander  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
are  trying  to  get  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  a  decision.  Their  efforts  could  be  bol¬ 
stered  by  a  batch  of  letters  from  the  people 
back  home.  And  nobody  can  have  more  in¬ 
centive  for  writing  than  the  individuals  who 
work  in  the  textile  industry.  Their  jobs  and 
their  future  standard  of  living  are  at  stake. 

[From  the  Alabama  Journal,  June  23,  1962] 
Why  Delay  Textile  Relief? 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  by  now  with 
the  unfairness  to  many  industries  of  for¬ 
eign  competition  which  is  indirectly  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Government.  In  the  South  the 
unfairness  has  been  most  impressive  in  the 
case  of  the  cotton -manufacturing  industry. 
We  know  that  our  foreign  competitors  buy 
their  cotton  at  a  world  price  of  $129  a  bale 
while  the  same  cotton  costs  the  American 
manufacturer  $171.50  a  bale. 

Foreign  wages  are  all  much  lower  than 
those  in  the  United  States  making  it  still 
easier  for  the  foreign  competitor  to  sell  his 
products  shipped  to  the  United  States  at 
lower  prices  than  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  can  well  meet. 

The  Government  has  already  taken  some 
steps  to  remedy  things,  but  there  is  a  final 
step  which  has  not  been  taken.  Equalizing 
the  discrepancy  can  be  done  through  laws 
and  agencies  already  on  the  statute  books. 
New  legislation  is  not  necessary  to  give  re¬ 
lief  to  American  industry. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  shown 
by  actual  figures.  U.S.  Government  cotton 
policy  forced  the  American  cotton  textile 
industry  to  pay  $383.6  million  more  for  the 
raw  cotton  it  used  in  1961  than  the  same 
cottoh  would  have  cost  the  industry’s  com¬ 
petitors  overseas. 

It  would  be  an  easy  and  simple  matter  to 
rectify  the  injustice  promptly,  by  action  of 
the  American  Tariff  Commission.  Here  is 
what  has  happened: 

On  May  2,  1961,  President  Kennedy  re¬ 
quested  action  as  part  of  his  seven -point 
textile  program. 

On  November  13,  1961,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asked  the  President  to  have  the 
Tariff  Commission  investigate  the  need  for 
imposing  an  offset  under  section  22  of  exist¬ 
ing  law. 

On  November  21,  1961,  the  President  re¬ 
quested  the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate. 

On  February  23,  1962,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  completed  hearings  on  the  case. 

On  March  28,  1962,  final  briefs  were  filed 
in  the  case. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  word 
from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

What  is  holding  up  action  and  relief? 
Why  the  unconscionable  delay  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  after  devoting  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  investigation  at  the  request  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

It  is  a  costly  delay,  for  the  South  especially. 
In  1961  the  added  cost  of  raw  cotton  above 
the  price  paid  by  its  competitors  to  North 
Carolina  mills  was  $113,914,407;  to  South 
Carolina  mills,  $113,312,200;  to  Georgia  mills. 
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$73,219,637;  and  to  Alabama  mills,  $40,952,- 
830. 

There  are  hints  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  held  up  making  its  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  some  kind  of  trading  deal  to  aid  the 
President  in  getting  his  farm  bill  passed. 
This  seems  hardly  possible,  however,  because 
of  the  vast  importance  of  prompt  action.  It 
affects  the  textile  industry  so  vitally — and 
similar  situations  are  hurting  other  indus¬ 
tries  so  rapidly — that  its  adjustment  to  meet 
foreign  competition  have  become  imperative 
in  the  national  economy. 

How  the  Tariff  Commission  can  be  stirred 
to  making  its  report  to  the  President,  and 
formal  action  taken  by  the  President  on  the 
Commission’s  recommendation  is  today’s 
big  problem  with  the  textile  industry. 

[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  & 
Sentinel,  June  24,  1963  | 

Five  Years  of  Grace 

Not  all  southern  businessmen  these  days 
are  shaking  their  fists  at  the  President,  wear¬ 
ing  S.O.B.  (for  “Save  Our  Business”)  but¬ 
tons  and  moaning  over  their  losses  on  Wall 
Street.  Some  of  them  are  so  lacking  in  re¬ 
sentment  toward  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion  that  they  wake  up  smiling,  read  their 
morning  newspapers  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  then  stroll  off  jauntily  to — 
if  you  haven’t  guessed  already — their  textile 
mills. 

There  is  reason  for  their  optimism.  Tex¬ 
tile  executives,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  admit  privately  that  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  more  for  them  in  a 
year  and  a  half  than  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  did  in  eight.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  textile  people  are  going  to  defend 
the  President  to  the  end  in  any  fights  he 
might  have  with  Big  Steel  or  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  or  that  they  are  going  to 
halt  their  own  complaints  about  the  low- 
price  imports  which  have  been  troubling 
them  these  many  years.  The  industry  is, 
however,  grateful;  and  indications  now  are 
that  it  may  meet  the  President  halfway. 

What  has  the  administration  done?  First 
of  all,  it  acknowledged  the  textile  problem — 
the  fact  that  the  uncontrolled  inflow  of  tex¬ 
tiles  from  abroad,  whatever  good  the  sales 
might  have  done  for  the  developing  nations, 
was  disrupting  the  domestic  industry.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  administration  took  the  problem 
to  the  major  textile-producing  nations  of 
the  world  and  achieved — at  Geneva  last 
year — an  agreement  limiting  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Third,  the  administration 
liberalized  depreciation  schedules,  easing  the 
modernization  which  is  necessary  if  U.S. 
mills  are  to  survive. 

What  remains  to  be  done?  The  admin¬ 
istration  should  follow  up  on  the  Geneva 
agreement  and  make  it  stick.  Indications 
are  that  it  will.  Journal  &  Sentinel  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondent  Charles  Richards  re¬ 
ported  last  week  that  the  President,  who 
now  has  congressional  authority  to  do  so, 
will  take  action  soon  to  block  imports  from 
the  small  number  of  major  textile-producing 
nations  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
Geneva  agreement.  That’s  the  sort  of  report 
that  textile  executives  like  to  read. 

The  administration  should  do  something 
also  about  the  two-price  cotton  system.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  subsidy  which  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  pays  to  raw  coton  exporters,  for¬ 
eign  cotton  mills  are  able  to  purchase  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than  American 
manufacturers.  The  8-cents-a-pound-plus 
difference  in  cotton  prices  probably  isn’t  as 
important  to  the  domestic  industry’s  econ¬ 
omy  as  it  sounds;  the  disparity  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs  here  and  abroad  can  be  traced 
mainly  to  the  vast  difference  in  wage  scales. 
What  the  two-price  argument  lacks  in  dol- 
lars-and-cents  importance,  though,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  up  for  in  obvious  unfairness. 
The  domestic  textile  manufacturers  aren’* 


just  spouting  rhetorical  propaganda  when 
they  ask  why  the  Government  is  penalizing 
them  by  forcing  them  to  buy  cotton  at  a 
higher  price  than  their  competitors  abroad. 

The  issue  makes  a  good  talking  point. 
And  since  it  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
collect  a  fee  on  cotton  shipped  back  into  the 
United  States  in  manufactured  form,  an 
import  fee  should  be  instituted  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  administration  is  now 
awaiting  the  results  of  a  Tariff  Commission 
study  of  the  matter.  Some  think  the  com¬ 
mission’s  report  has  been  held  up,  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  whether  this  is  true  or 
why. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  18  months  of  activity  in  textiles, 
however,  remains  the  Geneva  agreement. 
The  agreement  covers  a  5-year  period;  that’s 
one  of  its  beauties.  During  that  period 
American  manufacturers  won’t  be  able  sim¬ 
ply  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  their  profits.  They 
know,  as  the  administration  does,  that 
they’re  going  to  have  to  take  advantage  of 
the  depreciation  schedules,  do  some  market¬ 
ing  and  production  research  and,  in  general, 
scurry  around  to  exploit  whatever  markets 
they  can.  The  5  years  will  be  a  trial  period, 
and  even  though  the  textile  industry  has 
won  a  good  part  of  its  case  in  Washington, 
it’s  the  industry  that’s  going  to  be  on  trial. 


[From  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  June  27, 
1962] 

Cotton  Textile  Action  Needed 

The  “mills”  of  democratic  government  can 
move  with  remarkable  speed  at  times  and 
then  again  will  grind  exceedingly  slow. 

There  is  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
a  request  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
impose  what  is  called  an  offset  fee  on  the 
cotton  content  of  imported  cotton  textiles 
equal  to  the  export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton. 

This  request  has  been  made  in  an  effort 
to  give  domestic  producers  of  cotton  products 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  competition. 
The  case  is  different  from  others  where  for¬ 
eign  products  are  making  inroads  in  the 
domestic  market  for  the  raw  material  in  the 
cotton  goods  can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  at  a  price  lower  than  the  American 
textile  plants  can  buy  it. 

Due  to  the  support  price  for  cotton,  the 
price  of  the  fiber  produced  in  this  country 
was  above  that  of  the  free  world  market.  As 
a  consequence,  American  cotton  producers 
were  losing  export  orders.  In  order  to  make 
U.S.  cotton  competitive  overseas,  a  subsidy 
was  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  U.S.- 
grown  cotton  available  on  the  world  market 
in  competition  with  the  price  offered  abroad. 

This  has  worked  out  to  the  point  where  an 
oversea  textile  producer  can  purchase 
American-grown  cotton  at  $129  a  bale  while 
it  costs  the  U.S.  plant  $171.50. 

The  price  advantage  on  the  raw  cotton, 
coupled  with  lower  labor  costs,  gives  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  foreign  cotton  products  plants 
and  the  result  has  been  a  great  increase  on 
imported  cotton  goods  at  prices  below  those 
of  U.S.  products. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  penalizing  American  textile 
mills  through  the  raw  cotton  subsidy  system. 
And  the  loss  of  markets  for  American-made 
goods  is  no  help  to  the  U.S.  cotton  grower 
who  is  seeing  purchases  of  his  output  by 
domestic  textile  mills  dwindle. 

Last  year  President  Kennedy  directed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  explore  and 
make  recommendations  to  eliminate  or  offset 
the  cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  dif¬ 
ferential  in  raw  cotton  costs  between 
domestic  and  foreign  textile  producers. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  and  good 
business  all  around,  it  would  seem  logical  for 
the  imposition  of  an  import  equalization  fee 
on  all  cotton  products  equivalent  to  the  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  rate. 

On  May  2  last  year  President  Kennedy  re¬ 


quested  such  action.  This  was  followed  by 
a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  need  for  imposing  an  offset  fee. 

On  March  26  final  briefs  were  filed  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  this  matter.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  indication  from 
the  Commission  of  its  decision. 

Textile  leaders  have  become  concerned  over 
the  delay  in  this  case  in  view  of  the  unfair 
penalty  placed  on  the  industry  by  its  own 
Government. 

Need  for  prompt  action  in  this  case  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  And  that  action 
should  give  American  textile  producers  an 
even  footing  with  their  foreign  competitors 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

[From  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  June  17, 
1962] 

Fee  Needed  in  Cotton  Textiles 

Cotton  textile  manufacturers  are  properly 
alarmed  over  the  unusual  time  lag  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  November  21 
for  a  decision  on  imposing  a  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  imported  textiles. 

The  Commission  completed  hearings  in 
the  case  Feb.  23.  Final  briefs  were  filed  be¬ 
fore  it  March  26.  We  see  no  reason  for  such 
a  delay. 

This  case  vitally  affects  Alabama  and  all 
other  cotton  textile  States. 

American  cotton  textile  firms  are  paying 
about  $42.50  per  bale  more  for  American 
cotton  than  is  a  similar  firm  overseas,  since 
exported  cotton  is  sold  on  the  world  price. 

The  overseas  firms,  unless  the  fee  is  im¬ 
posed,  are  able  to  use  our  export  subsidy  to 
take  a  large  share  of  our  own  market. 

Alabama  textile  mills  alone  in  1960  paid 
more  than  $40  million  above  the  world  price 
for  the  American  cotton  they  consumed. 
Since  raw  cotton  is  about  half  the  total  cost, 
a  lot  of  us  who  would  not  qualify  as  math 
sharks  can  see  that  our  own  textile  mills 
are  being  badly  hurt. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  asking  that 
important  cotton  goods  be  assessed  a  fee 
equal  to  the  subsidy  we  already  have  given 
them.  That  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable. 

Alabama,  and  Huntsville,  are  directly  af¬ 
fected.  Some  38,000  in  this  State  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  cotton  manufacturing.  Unless 
something  is  done,  a  goodly  number  of  these 
38,000  will  be  without  jobs. 


[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register,  June  28, 
1963] 

How  Say  Ye,  Commissioners? 

It  has  been  3  months  to  the  day — March 
26 — since  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  com¬ 
pleted  hearings  on  the  request  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  that  an  offset  fee  be 
imposed  on  the  cotton  content  of  imported 
cotton  textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton. 

Not  a  word  has  been  heard  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  since  it  adjourned  the  hearings,  at 
which  a  strong  case  was  made  for  eliminating 
or  offsetting  the  disadvantage  to  which  the 
domestic  industry  has  been  put. 

A  3 -month  silence  hardly  is  par  for  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  when  it  deems  action 
is  urgent. 

Surely  action  is  urgent  in  this  case.  Every¬ 
day  the  existing  uncertainty  lingers,  the 
greater  the  harm  to  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
the  economy  needs  to  be  spared  further  set¬ 
backs  of  any  character  or  extent. 

When  we  say  the  3-month  silence  in  the 
cotton  export  subsidy  offset  is  not  par  for 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  we  bring  to  mind 
that  the  Commission  acted  in  just  3  weeks 
after  the  end  of  hearings  when  the  raw  cot¬ 
ton  import  quotas  were  proclaimed  in  1958 
and  we  have  in  mind  that  the  Commission 
found  last  year  that  picker  lap  imports 
threatened  to  upset  cotton  quotas,  President 
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Kennedy  proclaimed  the  picker  lap  quota  to 
be  1,000  pounds  and  that  Presidential  direc¬ 
tive  came  within  1  month. 

Why  the  hold  up? 

If  a  case  has  not  been  made  for  carrying 
out  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  but  one  of  the  seven  steps  out¬ 
lined  by  President  Kennedy  for  the  bolster¬ 
ing  of  the  American  textile  industry,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  Commission  to  so  rule  immedi¬ 
ately  and  then  the  American  Cotton  Textile 
Manufacturing  Institute  and  the  American 
cotton  farmers — and  the  American  cotton 
textile  workers — can  launch  a  new  campaign 
to  make  their  point  stick. 

Anyone  reading  the  above  might  not  real¬ 
ize  that  10,000  jobs  in  Danville  directly  are 
involved  in  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ruling 
in  this  case  and  a  large  number  of  other  jobs 
here  indirectly  are  involved,  because  as  Dan 
River  Mills  thrives  or  falters,  so  does  the 
economy  of  Danville. 

In  Virginia,  some  35,000  jobs  are  directly 
involved;  in  North  Carolina  more  than  220,- 
000  jobs  are  directly  and  as  many  more  in¬ 
directly  affected. 

So  this  section  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
disposition  of  the  case  and  in  an  early  ruling 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

How  say  ye,  Commissioners? 


[Prom  the  Graphic,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.),  June 
28,  1962] 

The  cotton  textile  industry  in  Alabama 
is  big,  employing  about  38,000  with  an  an¬ 
nual  payroll  of  more  than  $130  million.  It  is 
an  even  bigger  industry  in  some  of  our 
neighboring  States.  Yet  our  textile  industry 
is  suffering  badly  from  foreign  competition. 
Because  of  price  supports,  import  quotas  and 
subsidies,  foreign  textile  mills  can  buy  U.S. 
cotton  cheaper  than  our  own  textile  industry. 
Our  Alabama  mills  paid  $41  million  more 
than  world  price  for  cotton  in  1960.  A  solu¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  This  is  a  plan  to 
set  up  import  tariffs  on  foreign  textiles  equal 
to  the  export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton.  It 
would  eliminate  differentials  now  favoring 
foreign  mills  and  thereby  put  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  com¬ 
petitors.  Approval  of  this  plan  would  help 
this  State’s  and  the  South’s  textile  mills. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs], 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  House  this  evening  is  not 
a  complex  one.  Despite  the  strong 
language  which  has  been  used  here  to¬ 
night,  the  procedure  is  not  an  unusual 
procedure.  I  know  there  has  been  some 
comment  here  too  about  the  way  those 
of  us  who  have  some  responsibility  con¬ 
ducted  our  affairs  here  at  Christmastime. 
Yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  seem  to  approve  of  what  we  have 
done. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Gallup 
Poll  which  is  dated  today,  and  that  poll 
shows  that  77  percent  of  the  American 
people  all  over  the  United  States,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  approve  of  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson. 

The  issue  here  is  exactly  what  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  said  it  is,  the  issue  is 
whether  those  of  us — namely,  the  ma¬ 
jority  party,  will  take  the  responsibility 
for  governing  the  country.  It  is  easy  for 
Republicans  to  be  against.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  been  against  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  The  net  effect  of 
that  policy  is  that  they  have  had  control 
of  Congress  4  years  since  1930 — 4  years 
since  1930.  If  I  may  venture  to  make  a 


prediction,  they  will  not  be  controlling  it 
next  year. 

Now  the  issue  here  is  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  can  act  when  action  is 
required.  It  is  just  that  simple.  If  we 
do  not  act  tonight,  there  will  not  be  a 
cotton  bill.  If  we  do  not  act  tonight, 
there  will  not  be  a  wheat  bill.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  minority  leader  wants. 
This  conversation  about  parliamentary 
procedure  is  a  smoke  screen  pure  and 
simple.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  will  act.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  this  legislative  body  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  act. 

What  is  the  situation?  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  pointed  out,  cotton 
is  being  planted  all  over  the  country  to¬ 
day.  If  we  wait  longer,  we  will  not  have 
a  cotton  program.  Despite  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  facts  are  the  American 
textile  industry  must  pay  8x/2  cents  a 
pound  more  than  foreign  industries  for 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  American  farmers.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  have  lost  145,000  workers  in 
the  textile  industry  of  this  country  in 
the  last  4  or  5  years. 

So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  if  we 
do  not  adopt  this  legislation,  the  price 
of  wheat  will  drop  to  $1.30  or  $1.40  with¬ 
in  the  next  several  months  and  we 
Democrats,  will  be  blamed — but  not  the 
Republican  opposition.  So  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  normal  op¬ 
position  of  the  Republican  Party  which 
is  always  opposed — and  that  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  your  responsibility  and  act  as  you 
should  act  as  a  party  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay], 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
I  should  not  be  surprised  after  5J/2  years 
in  office  to  see  this  anticonsumer  coali¬ 
tion  at  work.  One  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised,  either,  to  watch  the  machine  sys¬ 
tem  go  to  work — in  Tuesday  and  out 
Thursday— and  in  between  vote  the  way 
the  whips  from  Louisiana  and  North 
Carolina  tell  you  to  vote. 

This  is  an  anticonsumer  and  anticity 
bill.  This  is  a  bread  tax.  It  will  raise 
the  cost  of  wheat  products  to  every  con¬ 
sumer,  to  every  housewife  and  to  every 
family.  It  will  raise  the  cost  of  spaghetti. 
It  will  raise  the  cost  of  crackers.  It  will 
put  the  biggest  burden  on  those  who  are 
least  able  to  pay  for  it. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cotton  bill 
when  we  first  had  it,  had  some  merit  to 
it.  But  then  they  removed  the  merit. 
They  tied  it  in  with  this  anticonsumer 
measure,  the  wheat  bill.  They  removed 
the  Mclntire  amendment  and  they  then 
made  it  altogether  an  indefensible  pack¬ 
age  for  us  to  be  expected  to  swallow. 

I  ask  those  who  represent  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  country  to  vote  against 
this  package. 

I  supported  H.R.  6196,  the  Cooley  cot¬ 
ton  bill,  last  December  but  I  cannot  now 
support  either  the  legislation  or  the  gag 
rule  procedure  now  being  used  to  adopt 
it. 

The  House  will  be  unable  to  amend  or 
eliminate  from  the  cotton  bill  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  which  is  so  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  city  residents  and  all  consum¬ 


ers  of  this  country.  Nor  will  House 
conferees  or  the  House  itself  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  restore  the  Mclntire  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  Mclntire  amendment  which  pro¬ 
vided  an  orderly  and  modest  decrease  in 
cotton  supports  has  been  eliminated  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

More  often  than  not  in  the  past,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  House  from  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  have  written  farm  legislation 
which  had  little  benefit  to  city  dwellers. 
That  day  is  now  past. 

This  wheat  plan  has  already  been 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  wheat  farm¬ 
ers.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
members  are  sharply  divided  over  this 
bill. 

Why  then  should  we  from  the  cities 
pass  a  bill  that  makes  wheat  available 
to  hogs  at  a  price  of  some  70  cents  a 
bushel  cheaper  than  the  price  at  which 
that  same  wheat  is  made  available  to 
American  consumers? 

There  seems  to  be  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  fact  that  this  bill  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  wheat  products  to  con¬ 
sumers.  While  there  is  an  argument 
over  how  much  this  increase  will  be, 
there  will  definitely  be  an  increase. 

If  the  bill  is  defeated,  the  consumer 
will  stand  to  benefit.  Wheat  will  be 
cheaper.  Competitive  forces  in  the 
wheat  milling  industry  will  force  at  least 
some  of  this  decrease  in  cost  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers. 

Another  facet  we  should  consider  is 
that  this  wheat  plan  which  imposes  a 
tax  on  bread,  spaghetti,  cookies,  cake, 
and  other  wheat  products  will  fall  heav¬ 
iest  on  the  backs  of  the  people  least  able 
to  pay  for  it.  Low-income  consumers 
use  substantially  more  wheat  products 
per  capita  than  do  higher  income  groups. 
These  low-income  consumers  will  bear 
the  heaviest  burden  if  this  bill  passes. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  enact¬ 
ing  remedial  cotton  legislation.  I 
strongly  support  the  Mclntire  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  6196.  The  amendment 
would  have  forced  a  gradual  reduction  in 
cotton  price  supports  from  the  present 
32.47  cents  per  pound  to  29  cents  over 
the  life  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
would  have  compelled  these  reductions; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

With  the  Mclntire  amendment  the 
bill,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port.  It  was  fair  and  reasonable.  I  do 
not  see  how  one  can  justify  two-price 
cotton  and  now  tariff  rates  at  the  same 
time  without  making  some  adjustments. 
I  strongly  supported  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act. 

I  believe  in  reciprocally  low  tariffs.  I 
also  believe  in  Americans  selling  cotton 
abroad  in  international  markets.  This 
means  that  we  must  sell  overseas  at  the 
world  market  price.  The  world  market 
price  is  8’/2  cents  per  pound  below  the 
U.S.  domestic  price.  The  United  States 
must  sell  abroad  at  this  price  in  order  to 
compete.  This  same  cotton  then  comes 
back  into  the  United  States  in  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  form.  Foreign  buyers  of 
American  cotton  still  will  manufacture 
more  cheaply  than  we  can,  but  at  least 
American  manufacturers  would  not  be 
prejudiced  before  they  begin. 
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I  would  have  liked  to  see  larger  cuts  in 
the  cotton-price  support  than  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Mclntire  amendment,  but 
at  least  an  important  principle  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Under  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
again  given  broad  discretionary  price - 
support  authority. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  it  and  that 
unless  this  bill  is  passed  today,  there  will 
be  no  legislation  at  all. 

I  cannot  believe  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  this  bill  goes  to  conference  as  the 
Senate  has  already  requested,  House 
conferees  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  badly  needed  changes. 

For  example,  the  bill  set  an  April  1 
deadline  on  proclaiming  cotton  acreage 
cuts.  That  deadline  is  past.  The  bill 
also  limits  the  cotton  program  to  2  years, 
hardly  long  enough  to  see  if  it  works,  but 
just  long  enough  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  into  the  cotton  industry 
over  the  program  in  1966. 

The  thing  to  do  today  is  to  reject  this 
rule.  Then  the  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  can  work  out  a  bill  which  will  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  textile  industry 
without  oppressing  consumers  with  a 
t>read  t&x 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  applause  that  I  am  getting 
from  my  Republican  brethren  because  I 
think  they  know  what  they  are  going 
to  get. 

I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  at  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  getting  up  to  de¬ 
fend  the  chain  stores.  He  talks  about 
the  price  of  wheat  going  up  and  the  price 
of  bread  going  up.  But  he  knows,  as  I 
know  and  as  everybody  in  this  room 
knows,  the  price  of  wheat  has  very  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  price  of  bread. 

I  know  a  little  about  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  first  hand.  We  hear  a  lot  of  com¬ 
ment  about  imports  causing  depression 
in  cattle  prices.  But  my  Republican 
friend  from  New  York  who  defends  the 
chain  stores  must  know  it  is  the  buying 
practice  of  big  chains  to  have  their  own 
feeder  lots  and  to  go  out  of  the  market 
when  the  price  goes  up  and  to  stay  out 
until  the  price  comes  down,  and  depress 
the  price  of  cattle. 

They  can  bleed  all  they  please  for  the 
consumers.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman.  I  have^  served  on  com¬ 
mittees  with  him.  He  is  just  trying  to 
kid  you  when  he  tells  you  this  bill  is  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  the  price  of  bread — because 
it  is  not.  Why  we  even  got  off  the  sub¬ 
ject  here  and  heard  talk  about  the  Wis¬ 
consin  primary  this  afternoon.  They 
tried  to  drag  in  everything.  I  guess  they 
were  apologizing  because  Governor  Wal¬ 
lace  got  almost  as  many  votes  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  it  is  an 
enjoyable  evening,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  [Mr.  LattaL 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  at 
this  late  hour  in  an  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  reason  and  the  good  judgment  of  this 
House  in  the  consideration  of  this  cot¬ 
ton-wheat  bill  and  particularly  to  my 
Democratic  friends  representing  wheat 
farmers  who  voted  against  this  certificate 
wheat  plan  last  May.  Your  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  and  mine  informed  us  last  May  that 
they  did  not  want  this  plan.  You  know — 
or  should  know — the  results  of  the  voting 
in  your  own  States  and  districts.  In  case 
some  of  you  have  forgotten,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  of  some  of  these  votes  by 
States.  Idaho  cast  7,756  votes  for  and 
18,725  votes  against;  Illinois  cast  21,262 
votes  for  and  49,783  votes  against;  Indi¬ 
ana  cast  20,269  votes  for  and  59,015  votes 
against;  Kansas  cast  48,404  votes  for 
and  65,131  votes  against;  Michigan  cast 
15,871  votes  for  and  61,987  votes  against; 
Pennsylvania  cast  7,345  votes  for  and  26,- 
031  votes  against;  and  Virginia  cast  7,429 
votes  for  and  11,767  votes  against.  In 
my  State  of  Ohio,  20,169  wheat  farmers 
voted  for  the  plan  and  68,722  voted 
against  it.  In  my  district,  the  wheat- 
farmers  voted  9  to  1  against  it.  In  the 
Nation,  584,284  voted  for  it  and  638,572 
voted  against  it. 

According  to  witnesses  appearing  be¬ 
fore  our  wheat  subcommittee  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  plan  be¬ 
fore  the  House  tonight  will  yield  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  wheat  farmers  $200  million  less  in¬ 
come  per  year  than  the  plan  they  re¬ 
jected  last  May.  How,  then,  can  you 
reasonably  expect  these  same  farmers  to 
endorse  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
now  being  debated?  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  endorse  it  and  neither  can  we 
expect  them  to  endorse  the  candidacies 
of  those  among  us  who  do  not  respect 
their  wishes.  The  American  farmer  is 
too  intelligent  to  be  told  by  Washington 
what  is  best  for  him.  I,  therefore,  beg  of 
you  to  respect  his  expressed  wishes  on  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill  and  to  vote  your 
own  convictions  notwithstanding  the  di¬ 
rectives  sent  your  way  from  Pennsylvania 
avenue.  Yes,  and  let  me  remind  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  that  neither  Mr. 
Gallup  nor  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  in  that 
voting  booth  in  November  but  your 
wheat  farmers  will  be. 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  Members 
deploring  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  the  civil  rights  bill  was  brought  to 
this  floor.  Now  these  same  Members 
seem  to  be  strangely  silent  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  wheat  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  Also 
silent  are  those  Members  who  advo¬ 
cated  an  enlarged  Rules  Committee  so 
that  the  House  could  work  its  will  on 
legislation.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been 
too  consistent  for  these  same  Members 
to  have  raised  their  voices  against  the 
gag  rule  now  before  us  which  precludes 
this  House  from  working  its  will  on  this 
important  legislation. 

The  bill  under  discussion  would  give 
the  wheat  farmers  of  America  the  option 
of  taking  73  percent  of  parity  for  their 
crop  and  going  into  a  wheat  program 
they  said  they  didn’t  want  or  staying  out 
of  the  program  and  selling  their  wheat 
at  a  feed  grain  price  of  about  $1.30  per 
bushel.  A  program  with  such  alterna¬ 
tives  is  not  voluntary  as  claimed  by  the 
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administration  and  it  is  wrong  to  so  refer 
to  it. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  complicated  3- 
price  system  for  wheat  farmers  and  a 
bread  tax  for  the  consumers.  A  partici¬ 
pating  farmer  would  be  permitted  to  sell 
about  45  percent  of  his  crop  at  a  domes¬ 
tic  price  of  $2  per  bushel.  The  remain¬ 
ing  55  percent  of  his  crop  would  be  sold 
at  the  feed  grain  price  of  $1.30  per 
bushel  and  at  the  export  price  of  $1.55 
per  bushel  in  the  proportions  determined 
for  each  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
His  Government-determined  share  of  the 
export  market  would  be  represented  by 
certificates  worth  25  cents  per  bushel  and 
his  share  of  the  domestic  market  would 
be  represented  by  certificates  worth  70 
cents  per  bushel.  Feed  wheat  would  be 
sold  at  the  $1.30  per  bushel  price  without 
certificates.  Farmers  refusing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  administration’s  plan 
would  be  ineligible  to  receive  export  or 
domestic  certificates  or  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  and  would  be  forced  to  sell  all  of 
their  wheat  at  the  lower  feed  grain  price. 

Participating  farmers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  divert  at  least  10  percent  of 
their  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  soil 
conserving  practices  as  an  additional 
condition  for  eligibility.  No  15-acre  ex¬ 
emption  is  provided  for  under  the  bill 
and  those  small  farmers  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  would  be  required 
to  divert  at  least  10  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  their  1959,  1960,  and  1961  wheat 
acreage.  For  example,  a  farmer  who 
planted  14  acres  of  wheat  in  1959,  10 
acres  in  1960  and  none  in  1961  would 
have  a  base  under  the  bill  of  8  acres — 24 
divided  by  3  equals  8 — and  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  divert  eight-tenths  of  an  acre 
more  before  he  would  be  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program.  Most  small 
farmers  would  find  it  uneconomical  to 
participate  in  such  a  program  and  would 
be  forced  to  sell  all  of  their  wheat  at 
the  low  feed  grain  price  of  $1.30  per 
bushel. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  this 
House  and  to  our  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  this  plan  will  hit  the  small 
producers  the  hardest  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  producing 
soft  red  winter  wheat — a  class  of  wheat 
which  is  not  causing  a  surplus  problem. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reported  in  its  latest  issue  of  the 
“Wheat  Situation”  pamphlet  that  the 
anticipated  carryover  of  soft  red  winter 
wheat  will  only  be  4  million  bushels — 
or  less  than  a  2  weeks’  supply — on  June 
30,  1964. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  op¬ 
pose  the  administration’s  plan  to  put 
this  plan  into  effect  without  a  referen¬ 
dum  by  the  wheat  farmers.  I  fear  that 
this  may  set  a  precedent  for  future  wheat 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re¬ 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mi-. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  only  this  1  minute. 
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I  represent  the  largest  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  district  in  America.  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  travesty,  and  ridiculous.  I 
believe  the  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  and 
of  America  should  know  that  we  have 
exactly  30  minutes  on  our  side  to  discuss 
a  very  important  bill.  We  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  amend  it. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  23  Republicans  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  last  May  in  an  effort 
to  get  something  done  for  the  American 
wheat  farmers.  I  believe  that  perhaps 
if  we  had  time  on  this  side  to  debate  this 
and  to  offer  some  amendments  we  would 
have  some  Republican  support.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  farmers  of  America 
that  this  is  handled  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Short], 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
articles,  editorials,  radio  and  TV  broad¬ 
casts  repeat  again  and  again  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  pass  the  wheat-cotton  bill  to 
maintain  income  for  wheat  farmers.  It 
is  true  that  wheat  farmers  need  legisla¬ 
tion  but  the  story  of  the  duplicity  of  this 
administration  in  permitting  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  to  develop  should  be 
understood. 

We  hear  that  details  of  the  wheat  bill 
are  too  complicated  to  understand  and 
the  only  thing  that  matters  is  the  price 
decline — which  must  be  prevented. 
Right  here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  bill,  which  is  so  ardently  endorsed 
by  some,  will  reduce  the  per  bushel  re¬ 
turn  to  wheat  farmers  from  $2  to  $1.72 
per  bushel  during  1964  and  1965. 

We  hear  that  if  this  bill  is  not  passed 
no  wheat  legislation  will  pass  this  ses¬ 
sion.  If  this  is  true  let  us  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs — the  majority  party 
has  a  majority  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  obviously  could  have  passed 
a  good  wheat  bill  any  time  the  leader¬ 
ship  wanted  to  during  the  past  10 
months — Republicans  have  introduced 
good  wheat  bills  on  both  the  House  and 
Senate  side  which  the  Democrats  have 
refused  to  seriously  consider.  This  bill 
now  before  us  was  never  favorably  re¬ 
ported  by  the  wheat  subcommittee.  It 
was  never  even  considered  by  the  full 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  It  is 
coming  before  the  House  with  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  amendments.  This  is 
hardly  a  commendable  procedure  for 
considering  legislation  that  could  cost 
wheat  farmers  millions  of  dollars  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  farmer,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  worked 
hard  to  secure  legislation  to  stabilize  the 
income  of  wheat  farmers,  I  strongly  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  procedure  used  in  bringing 
this  wheat-cotton  bill  before  the  House. 

We  continually  hear  that  this  bill  is 
not  good  legislation,  but  the  best  that 
can  be  passed.  I  believe  this  House  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  legislation 
and  that  there  is  never  an  appropriate 
time  or  excuse  to  pass  bad  legislation. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  rule  in  order 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  business  of 


considering  a  good  wheat  program  and  a 
good  program  for  the  entire  cotton  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  remaining 
on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  HoevenL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  some  interesting  colloquies  here.  I 
just  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  that  if  I 
have  been  reading  the  newspapers  cor¬ 
rectly  the  Republicans  are  doing  pretty 
well  in  his  own  State  of  Louisiana.  We 
do  not  have  the  time  to  review  the  bad 
features  of  this  vicious  cotton-wheat  bill 
which  is  being  attempted  to  be  pushed 
down  our  throats.  Not  at  all.  This 
cotton  bill  is  a  triple -subsidy  bill.  I  want 
to  remind  you  people  from  the  cities  of 
what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  this 
cotton  bill.  It  is  perhaps  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  5  cents  out  of  a  $5 
shirt.  That  is  all.  And  you  people  from 
the  cities  remember  this:  You  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  bread  tax.  Do  not 
forget  it.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  here 
many,  many  letters  and  telegrams  from 
bakers  throughout  the  United  States, 
not  solicited  by  me,  in  which  they  specifi¬ 
cally  say  that  if  this  wheat  bill  passes, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price 
of  bakery  products.  Some  of  them  say 
that  this  added  burden  will  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  go  out  of  business. 
Just  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  to  say  may 
be  an  exercise  in  futility,  however,  I  ad¬ 
dress  you  not  as  Democrats  or  Republi¬ 
cans  but  as  elected  members  of  one  of 
the  greatest  representative  bodies  in  all 
the  world.  I  appeal  to  your  better  judg¬ 
ment  and  your  sense  of  justice  and 
equity  in  protecting  the  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Each  one  of  you,  in  searching  his  own 
conscience,  must  be  convinced  that  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  here  today  is  not 
right  or  just  or  honorable.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  entrusted  us  with  the 
solemn  duty  of  legislating  in  their  best 
interest.  Historically  and  constitution¬ 
ally  this  means  the  right  to  debate  every 
piece  of  legislation,  pro  and  con,  which 
comes  before  us.  Furthermore,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  us  that  we  amend  every  bill 
that  needs  amending  so  that  the  net 
result  may  be  the  best  piece  of  legislation 
possible. 

It  is  proposed  here  through  this  un¬ 
usual  procedure  to  deny  the  people’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  the  right  to  debate  the  cot¬ 
ton-wheat  bill  now  before  us.  We  are 
not  even  permitted  to  amend  the  bill  in 
any  respect.  Through  slick  political 
maneuvering,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
gag  rule  whereby  we  are  asked  to  accept 
a  Senate  wheat  rider  to  the  cotton  bill 
hook,  line,  and  sinker  on  a  take  it  or 
leave  it  basis.  Debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  legislation  or  an  opportunity  to 
amend  the  bill  are  entirely  foreclosed. 
In  language  which  all  of  you  will  under¬ 
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stand,  this  is  an  attempt  to  shove  a 
wheat  bill  down  our  throats;  a  bill  which 
was  railroaded  through  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  without  even  hav¬ 
ing  the  bill  read  or  permission  afforded 
to  amend  the  same.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  here  involved,  as  we  approach  a 
vote  on  this  most  important  issue, 
borders  on  dictatorship  of  the  worst 
order.  The  rights  of  the  minority  and 
those  of  the  majority  who  share  our 
views  apparently  must  give  way  to  a  de¬ 
termined  and  ruthless  majority  who  ap¬ 
parently  are  of  the  opinion  that  political 
expediency  is  more  important  than  pre¬ 
serving  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

What  a  travesty  on  our  system  of  true 
representative  Government  which  we  so 
frequently  laud  from  the  housetops.  I 
cannot  quite  believe  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  here  assembled  stand  ready 
to  surrender  the  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  vote  to  be  had 
soon  will  disclose  whether  a  majority  of 
the  Members  are  ready  and  willing  to 
surrender  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  should  not  be  a 
partisan  matter — the  honor,  integrity, 
and  reputation  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  at  stake.  By  a  resounding 
vote,  let  us  serve  notice  on  the  other  body 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  stand  boldly  on 
principle  instead  of  surrendering  to  po¬ 
litical  expediency.  Let  us  solemnly  re¬ 
solve  that  we  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  refuse  to  sell  our  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  just  preceded  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  made  the  suggestion  that  this 
would  cost  the  city  consumers  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  money.  The  facts  are  as 
related  to  cotton  that  every  dollar  that 
is  spent  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
price  of  cotton  to  the  mills  gives  not  only 
that  amount  of  saving  to  the  consumer 
but  that  amount  multiplied  a  number 
of  times;  because  each  time  that  the 
ownership  of  cotton  goods  is  transferred, 
there  is  a  markup  on  the  original  cost. 
If  the  original  cost  is  50  percent  higher 
then  your  markup  starts  out  50  percent 
higher,  and  every  time  it  turns  over  more 
is  added  on. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  appeared 
before  our  committee.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  himself  has  long  been  in  the 
cotton  mill  business  and  he  gave  us  as  his 
estimate  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
this  program  the  consumer  would  have 
a  saving  of  $2. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  for 
many  years  to  be  chairman  of  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee,  a  position  now  occupied 
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by  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  served  with  the  great  Kansan 
whose  name  was  mentioned  earlier, 
Clifford  Hope.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  certificate  plan  which  has  been 
criticized  was  first  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  Clifford  Hope  in  1932;  that  this 
certificate  plan  was  used  in  the  first 
wheat  bill  ever  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  job  we  are  trying  to  do,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned — and  this  it  seems  to 
me  transcends  everything  else — is  to 
keep  the  wheat  farmer  from  suffering  an 
income  loss  of  five  or  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  this  year  and  next 
year.  Of  course,  you  can  add  this  up 
as  many  ways  as  you  want;  you  can  do 
what  my  good  friend,  Page  Belcher  says, 
you  can  go  out  into  yo'ur  district  and 
you  can  sit  on  every  wagon  tongue  and 
talk  to  every  wheat  farmer  that  you 
have.  But  if  you  come  from  a  wheat 
district  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  that  farmer  that  a  vote  against 
this  bill  is  not  a  vote  for  $1.30  wheat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the  argument 
made  by  -  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  bill  as  a  matter  that 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  farmers, 
that  is  the  most  spurious  argument  of 
all.  The  program  that  was  turned  down 
was  the  strictest  program,  carried  the 
severest  penalty  of  any  program  ever 
submitted  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country.  This  is  a  voluntary  program. 
Farmers  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  they 
like.  They  can  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  they  can  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  newer  Members, 
I  resent  as  much  as  any  other  Member 
perhaps  the  way  this  bill  has  been 
handled  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  farm  bill  which 
we  are  debating  and  not  a  bill  concerned 
with  the  procedures  of  Congress.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  Congress  has  been  dilatory 
ahd  perhaps  this  is  no  way  to  handle 
this  type  legislation.  But  this  is  not  the 
farmers’  fault.  I  think  what  we  have 
here  is  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  Farmers’ 
Union  bill.  It  is  not  a  farm  bureau  bill, 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  closer  to  a  Grange  bill 
and  closer  to  a  Republican  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  by  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Clifford  Hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
facts  from  the  farmers’  standpoint.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  under  present  law 
the  Secretary  already  has  the  release 
price  of  105  percent  available  to  him. 
This  is  $1.30  on  the  farm.  He  said  he 
would  use  this  release  price  and,  frankly, 
I  do  not  have  the  confidence  in  his  not 
using  the  release  price  to  be  able  to  go 
back  to  my  farmers  and  justify  not  vot¬ 
ing  for  this  wheat  legislation. 


Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  1- 
year  supply  of  wheat  on  hand  right  now 
because  of  prior  programs. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  it  is,  again,  not  the  fault 
of  the  farmers.  But  we  have  to  take  this 
into  account. 

Thirdly,  I  know  very  few  farmers — 
and  I  am  one  myself — who  can  produce 
wheat  for  $1.35  a  bushel. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  no  alternate 
proposal  that  has  a  chance  for  passage 
in  this  Congress,  and  this  has  been  told 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  by  the 
leadership. 

Fifth,  I  might  add  to  those  interested 
that  we  do  have  a  volunteer  program  and 
it  also  is  amending  a  compulsory  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  feel 
we  should  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead¬ 
er.  I  have  been  practicing  on  my  speech 
in  this  connection  since  last  July,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  what  little  time  I  have 
left  for  my  own  use  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  responsible,  if  anyone 
is,  for  not  having  had  the  kind  of  hear¬ 
ings  that  should  have  been  held.  How¬ 
ever,  according  to  the  remarks  that  we 
have  heard  here  today  from  the  minority, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  as  early  as  5 
weeks  after  the  referendum  was  defeated 
we  have  held  hearings.  We  have  had 
some  11  executive  hearings  and  a  total  of 
20  hearings,  running  for  endless  hours, 
and  have  considered  over  44  bills,  with  3 
basic  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  certificate  plan  was 
the  only  plan  that  had  any  genuine  back¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  proceeded  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  several 
accusations  made  here  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  legislation.  I,  for  one, 
want  to  speak  for  the  American  wheat 
farmer.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  their  re¬ 
ceiving  $2  a  bushel  for  wheat.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  provide  to  the 
American  wheat  farmer  an  income  of  $2 
a  bushel,  and  yet  that  price  is  not  reflect¬ 
ed  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  or 
flour  to  the  millions  of  consumers,  and 
we  are  not  increasing  the  expense  of  the 
program  to  the  Government,  but  provid¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  disposal  of  this  surplus 
product,  I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
amount  of  discussion  about  the  bad  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  bill  and  its  being  opposed 
because  the  Baking  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  does  not  like  it. 

If  we  go  home  tonight  and  do  not 
pass  the  bill,  I  will  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  very  frankly,  and  I  think 
accurately,  that  the  baking  industry 
will  reach  into  the  farmers’  pocket  to 
the  tune  of  $350  million.  If  we  let 
the  price  of  wheat  go  lower,  we  can 
imagine  the  opposition  that  will  develop 


in  the  future  when  we  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  American  wheat  farmer 
and  get  the  price  back  to  that  of  a  decent 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
business  of  the  American  bakers  being 
opposed  to  it  is  as  obvious  as  anything 
can  be. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  regret  that  I  have 
to  refuse  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  because  I  still 
have  a  part  of  my  speech  sewed  up  in¬ 
side  of  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  counsel  for 
the  American  Baking  Association  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  that  it  would  require  a  60-cent-a- 
bushel  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat 
before  the  manufacturers’  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  would  be  increased  1  penny. 
This  represents  how  significant  these 
claims  are. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  refer  to  that  chart  before 
he  concludes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Just  one  brief  ques¬ 
tion:  As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman 
is  the  author  of  a  wheat  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Has  he 
ever  asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  rule? 

Mf.  PURCELL.  No.  It  was  not 
necessary.  The  Senate  bill  is  identical 
to  my  bill  with  two  minor  changes  that 
had  to  do  with  how  much  export  wheat 
there  would  be  and  when  the  referendum 
requirement  was  put  back  in.  That  is 
all  the  difference  there  is.  This  has  not 
been  railroaded  through. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  had 
got  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee  and 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  could  have  debated  it  and  amended 
it. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  We  could  have  done 
that,  yes',  if  time  had  permitted,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  other  business  we  could  not. 
The  time  of  the  legislative  year  will  not 
permit  it.  You  know  what  I  mean. 

During  the  time  from  1947  up  until 
now  the  price  of  wheat  has  decreased  by 
9  percent,  as  shown  by  this  chart. 
During  that  same  period  of  time  the 
price  of  flour  has  increased  to  the  tune 
of  45  percent.  And  the  way  things  are 
-going  it  will  be  greater.  I  ask  you  very 
sincerely  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois — 
comprising  Lake,  McHenry,  and  Boone 
Counties — contains  a  substantial  agri¬ 
cultural  segment  including  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  on  which  wheat  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  an  important  crop. 

The  so-called  Freeman  plan  for  supply 
management  wheat  controls  was  rejected 
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in  last  year’s  referendum  by  70  percent 
of  the  Illinois  wheat  farmers.  That  posi¬ 
tion  has  not  changed.  Today,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Illinois  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
wheat  bill  rider  which  the  other  body  has 
attached  to  the  so-called  Cooley  cotton 
bill,  H.R.  6196. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District,  who  have 
communicated  with  me  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  are  100  percent  opposed  to  this  cot¬ 
ton-wheat  bill. 

The  multiple  subsidies  in  the  Cooley 
cotton  bill  include  for  the  first  time  a 
subsidy  to  the  textile  industry,  making 
the  measure  particularly  inconsistent 
with  our  American  private  enterprise 
system. 

The  attempted  resurrection  of  the 
wheat  supply  management  program 
which  is  little  more  than  a  modified  and 
largely  discredited  Brannan  plan  with  a 
new  name  and  a  new  title  is  no  better 
now  than  it  was  then  even  though  al¬ 
most  20  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
first  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  H.R.  6196  was  a 
bad  bill  for  the  American  people  when  it 
was  passed  earlier  this  session  by  the 
House,  it  is  now  doubly  bad  in  that  it 
includes  a  second  complete  bill  covering 
wheat.  There  were  many  good  reasons 
for  opposing  H.R.  6196  when  it  was 
passed  previously  as  a  cotton  subsidy  bill. 
Today  those  reasons  are  equally  as  valid, 
and,  in  addition,  the  wheat  supply  man¬ 
agement  rider  makes  this  legislation 
twice  as  bad. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  cotton 
textile  industry  has  suffered  the  eco¬ 
nomic  blight  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system.  A  major  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  victimized  by  the  very  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  pays  taxes  to  support.  For¬ 
eign  cotton  producers  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  buy  American  cotton  here 
for  prices  for  less  than  the  same  cotton 
is  available  to  American  textile  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  situation  is  unfair  by  any 
standard  of  equity  you  choose. 

Many  areas  of  this  country  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  cotton  textile  indus¬ 
try  for  the  support  of  their  people  and 
their  communities.  Certainly,  they  can¬ 
not  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  vigor  of  a 
great  industry  to  be  drained  away  by 
federally  inspired  and  financed  competi¬ 
tion  from  foreign-made  products.  Too 
long,  there  has  been  inaction  and  decep¬ 
tion  in  Washington  on  this  question.  No 
reasonable  American  can  argue  about 
the  damage  that  is  being  done.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  help.  The  problem  is 
entirely  “made  in  Washington.”  All  the 
cotton  textile  industry  is  asking  is  for  an 
equal  break  for  its  products  to  compete 
in  our  domestic  markets. 

Last  December  the  House  passed  what 
I  regard  as  a  reasonable  bill  to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  was  not  the 
ideal  solution,  but  it  recognized  the 
problems  and  it  made  an  effort  to  deal 
with  them.  Most  of  all,  it  dealt  with  the 
basic  problem — that  American  cotton 
must  be  produced  at  competitive  prices 
in  the  world  market  or  we  will  destroy 
this  segment  of  our  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  textile  industry  that  has  been 
the  chief  customer  for  raw  cotton. 


Many  of  us  who  have  fought  for  this 
legislation  over  the  past  16  months  have 
deplored  the  succession  of  broken  prom¬ 
ises  which  this  administration  has  made 
to  the  industry.  Help  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Last  December,  we  had 
hope  that  the  long  struggle  was  all  but 
won.  But  we  did  not  foresee  the  politi¬ 
cal  battering  to  which  this  bill  would  be 
subjected. 

This  is  my  first  term  in  office.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  can  well  believe  the  older  Mem¬ 
bers  here  who  say  that  the  maneuvering 
on  this  legislation  is  the  most  cynical 
display  of  power  politics  they  have  seen 
during  their  years  in  Congress.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  demanded  that  the  con¬ 
troversial  wheat  program  be  accepted  as 
the  price  for  needed  cotton  legislation. 
In  tying  the  two  programs  together,  the 
administration  has  thrown  the  hope  for 
a  cotton  bill  in  serious  jeopardy.  These 
two  programs  are  unrelated  and  should 
be  considered  on  their  own  merits.  In 
fact,  under  the  twisted  parliamentary 
procedures  we  are  forced  to  consider  this 
bill,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  at  all 
for  any  careful  consideration  of  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill. 

Again,  we  are  seeing  this  administra¬ 
tion  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry  and  the  American 
cotton  farmer.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  are  directly  at  stake  in  this  bill. 
It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  all  of  .us 
who  care  about  the  welfare  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  to  see  how  this  thing  has  been 
manhandled.  We  are  left  with  little  or 
no  choice  but  to  support  what  can  be 
salvaged  for  the  cotton  textile  industry. 
I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  this  be  done. 
If  it  is  not  and  this  bill  fails,  the  prospect 
for  reasonable  legislation,  or  for  that 
matter,  any  legislation  in  this  field  would 
be  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
enacted  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  us  (H.R.  6196)  represents  a  true 
crosscurrent  of  purpose  from  my  point 
of  view. 

I  supported  the  cotton  provisions  of 
this  bill  when  those  came  before  the 
House  some  weeks  ago.  At  that  time, 
those  cotton  provisions  were  the  entire 
bill.  For  that  reason  I  voted  for  it,  feel¬ 
ing  that,  perhaps  more  indirectly  than 
directly,  some  of  our  textile  mills  and  a 
few  allied  businesses,  like  the  garment 
trade,  would  benefit.  If  that  same  cot¬ 
ton  bill  were  before  us  again  today — I 
still  would  vote  for  it. 

But,  we  now  have  before  us  a  mongrel. 
The  Senate  saw  fit  to  add  to  this  cotton 
bill  a  wheat  provision  which  I  find  com¬ 
pletely  repugnant. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wheat  provisions 
of  this  legislation  will  raise  the  price 
of  flour  and  of  bread  to  the  thousands 
of  consumers  I  represent.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  arguments  made  that  some¬ 
how  the  bill  supposedly  can  raise  farm 
income,  lower  Treasury  costs  and  not 
raise  the  price  of  flour  or  bread,  but, 
frankly,  these  statements  are  so  con¬ 
trary  as  to  be  senseless.  Obviously,  no 
legislation,  no  matter  how  well  con¬ 
trived,  can  accomplish  all  these  ends. 
If  all  of  this  were  possible  in  one  swoop, 
I  dare  say  the  vote  here  today  would  be 
unanimous. 

But,  the  plain  truth  is  that  under  the 
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wheat  provisions  of  this  bill,  processors 
will  be  made  to  buy  certificates  from  the 
Government — and  that  the  cost  of  these 
certificates,  when  combined  with  wheat 
prices,  will  raise  the  price  of  wheat  from 
18  to  20  cents  a  bushel.  It  seems  only 
commonsense  to  realize  that  this  added 
cost  must  be  borne  by  consumers. 

I  cannot  justify  even  taking  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  that  the  price  of  flour — much 
of  which  is  used  as  such  by  consumers — 
and  the  price  of  bread  and  pastry  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  raised  as  a  direct  result  of 
action  we  take  here. 

For  that  reason — on  balance — I  must 
vote  no,  though  I  reiterate  that  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  cast  another  vote 
for  the  cotton  provisions  if  those  had 
come  back  to  us  without  the  sections  ap¬ 
plying  to  wheat. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
wheat-cotton  bill  presents  several  con¬ 
tradictions,  it  seems  to  me.  Some  of 
these  contradictions  are  overwhelming. 

Originally,  I  voted  in  this  Chamber 
against  the  cotton  bill  because  I  could 
not,  in  good  conscience,  support  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  put  into  effect  a  double 
subsidy  on  cotton  at  an  added  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $275  million  a  year. 

My  reasoning  of  that  day  still  holds, 
but  now  I  find  that  the  Senate,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  adding  an  entirely  new  wheat 
section,  also  has  considerably  changed 
the  original  cotton  legislation. 

I  never  believed  that  this  payment  of 
subsidies  to  cotton  mills  would  work 
even  on  the  basis  of  a  4-year  program,  as 
contained  in  the  original.  But  now,  we 
find  that  the  4-year  provision  has  been 
shortened  by  the  Senate  to  2  years.  Even 
the  most  fervent  proponents  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  legislation  in  the  Senate  agreed  that 
a  2-year  bill  would  be  worthless.  And 
that  is  what  we  now  have  before  us. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  we  have  in¬ 
volved  in  this  legislation  the  “trickle 
down”  theory.  This  bill  says,  in  effect, 
that  by  paying  $16  million  or  $13  mil¬ 
lion  or  $9  million  to  various  mills,  some¬ 
how  some  of  that  money  will  trickle  down 
to  the  workers;  that  through  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  mills,  the  employees  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bit  of  the  money. 

If  we  propose  to  help  the  workers,  let 
us  do  it  directly.  Let  us  not  be  a  party 
to  a  “trickle  down.” 

In  that  connection,  I  point  to  a  re¬ 
cent  report  of  the  Commodity  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  a  market 
analyst  company,  which  said,  among 
other  things : 

Mills  will  endeavor,  it  is  reported,  to  retain 
as  much  of  the  subsidy  as  possible  in  order 
to  strengthen  profit  margins. 

This  same  company  also  reported  that 
mills  have  been  holding  back  cotton  pur¬ 
chases  in  anticipation  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

And  how  would  these  mills  be  en¬ 
riched?  Burlington  Mills  would  receive 
$16,500,000  directly  from  the  Federal 
Treasury;  Stevens  Mills,  $13,500,000; 
Springs  Mills,  $11,250,000;  Dan  River 
Mills,  $9  million,  and  West  Point  Mills, 
$7  million.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
mills  that  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
these  large  windfalls.  All  are  mills 
operating  in  the  South  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  no  similar  windfalls 
accrue  to  mills  in  Rhode  Island  or  other 
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areas  of  need.  Neither  would  the  bill 
guarantee  one  added  job  to  Rhode  Is¬ 
land’s  labor  force. 

I  full  well  realize  that  American  cot¬ 
ton  mills  should  not  have  to  compete 
against  foreign  mills  that  buy  our  cotton 
eight  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
because  of  an  export  subsidy  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  every  pound  of  cotton  sold 
abroad.  But,  the  remedy  is  not  to  soak 
the  taxpayer  again.  The  remedy  lies  in 
reducing  the  soaking  the  taxpayer  al¬ 
ready  is  taking.  Let  us  reduce  that  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  so  that  our  mills  can  be 
more  competitive,  but  let  us  not  try  to 
compound  one  error  by  making  still  a 
larger  one. 

I  also  am  very  dubious  about  the  point 
made  that  somehow  a  workingman 
earns  more  by  spinning  cotton  than  in 
spinning  synthetics.  I  cannot  believe 
that  anyone  would  seriously  make  that 
contention;  yet,  in  effect,  this  bill  direct¬ 
ly  confronts  us  with  that  very  point  be¬ 
cause  it  asks  the  Congress  to  directly 
favor  cotton  over  synthetics.  Since  so 
many  of  our  workers  are  involved  in  the 
synthetic  textile  industry — from  the 
chemical  plant  to  the  textile  factory — I 
cannot  possibly  justify  telling  a  synthetic 
fiber  weaver  that  I  am  taking  part  in  an 
effort  that  might  legislate  him  out  of  a 
job. 

Now  as  to  wheat.  Quite  apart  from 
my  sentiments  about  the  cotton  features 
of  this  legislation,  the  wheat  sections 
make  the  bill  impossible. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  the  arguments 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation,  but 
as  a  representative  of  a  constituency  that 
is  almost  entirely  consumer  oriented,  I 
could  not  possibly  support  a  bill  which  I 
am  convinced  will  raise  the  price  of  flour, 
bread  and  related  products. 

The  facts  of  the  wheat  situation  are — 
if  this  bill  is  enacted — that  processors 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  from  18  to  20 
cents  more  a  bushel  for  wheat  than  they 
now  are.  Obviously,  processors  will  not 
absorb  this  cost.  There  may  be  profit  in 
the  milling  business,  but  there  cannot 
be  that  much.  So,  the  consumer  will 
pay — as  she  always  does. 

And  the  areas  in  which  the  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  are  for  those  essential 
staple  products  such  as  bread,  macaroni, 
and  cake.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  higher  prices  flour  mills  will  have  to 
pay  for  wheat  will  result  in  an  added  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  flour.  This 
in  turn  will  be  reflected  in  increased 
prices  for  bread,  macaroni,  cake,  and  re¬ 
lated  products. 

However,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  an 
effort  which  makes  it  even  remotely  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  few  weeks  from  now  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  Nation  would  be  faced 
with  a  bread,  macaroni,  or  cake  price  rise 
as  the  result  of  action  we  havextaken  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  am  also  compelled  to  comment — 
from  the  farm  point  of  view — that  the 
wheatgrowers  of  this  Nation  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  rejected  a  very  similar  plan  in  May 
of  1963.  It  is  obvious,  thus,  that  we  can¬ 
not  be  helping  them  by  an  affirmative 
vote  today. 

Farmers  do  not  want  this  legislation, 
consumers  obviously  must  be  against  it, 
and  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  inter¬ 


ested  in  Treasury  costs,  should  be  op¬ 
posed.  My  vote  is  “no.” 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
this  is  a  late  hour  for  legislation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  is  also  a  late  time  for  planting 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  One  of  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  desires  of  the  farmers  of  my  State, 
as  well  as  other  States,  is  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  legislation  they  are  required 
to  live  with,  they  not  be  left  in  their  turn- 
rows  with  their  tractors  running  while 
they  try  to  find  out  how  retroactive  leg- 
isolation  from  Washington  will  affect  this 
year’s  crop. 

Surely  you  must  realize  that  good  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  must  make  their  plans 
early — everytime  they  plow  or  fertilize, 
it  must  be  done  with  a  definite  crop 
program  in  mind.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  even  2  months  ago  would 
have  been  too  late  to  inform  them  of  any 
new  legislation  that  would  affect  this 
year’s  crop.  It  is  unfair  to  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  invested  in  soil  fertilization 
and  preparation  during  this  last  fall  and 
especially  unfair  to  those  farmers  who 
are  now  planting  or  who  have  already 
planted  their  cotton. 

In  January,  I  told  the  House  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  make  clear  its  position  immedi¬ 
ately  in  regard  to  the  then  proposed  or 
inferred  diverted  acreage  plan  for  cot¬ 
ton.  The  diverted  acreage  plan  which 
has  been  proposed  would  literally  kill  the 
cotton  industry  in  my  district.  It  would 
destroy  or  greatly  weaken  the  family 
farms.  We  were  assured  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  no  such  manda¬ 
tory  diverted  acreage  program  was  or 
would  be  submitted  for  1964.  Yet,  this 
voluntary  program — because  of  its  late 
hour  of  submission — is,  in  effect,  a  di¬ 
verted  acreage  program.  In  all  fairness, 
this  kind  of  program  should  be  effective 
after  December  31. 

I  agree  that  we  must  eliminate  the  in¬ 
equity  of  the  price  system  under  which 
domestic  mills  pay  substantially  more 
for  cotton  than  do  their  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
23  V2  cents  per  pound  figure,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  price  at  which  cotton  is 
made  available  for  export,  is  realistic 
in  that  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
shipping,  wharfage,  and  shrinkage 
which  the  foreign  mill  must  pay  before 
it  receives  its  cotton.  Thus,  I  believe 
that  a  more  realistic  price,  which  would 
still  be  a  one-price  system,  is  26  cents. 
This  would  give  the  domestic  mills  a 
competitive  cost  price  with  that  of  their 
foreign  competitors  and  would  allow  the 
price  support  to  remain  at  321/2  cents 
per  pound  Middling  1-inch  cotton, 
with  the  Government  subsidy  still  at  6  Vz 
cents.  The  only  difference  being  a  sub¬ 
sidy  between  26  cents  and  32  y2  cents, 
rather  than  23 1/2  cents  and  the  30-cent 
price  support,  which  H.R.  6196  proposes. 
Keeping  the  price  support  at  32  ^  cents 
will  allow  the  farmer  a  chance  to  make 
a  living,  which  is  difficult  enough  at  this 
time. 

H.R.  6196  also  proposes  $10  million 
annually  for  research  to  find  meth¬ 
ods  of  reducing  the  production  cost 
of  cotton.  However,  the  costs  that 
are  connected  to  the  production  of  cot¬ 


ton — such  as  land  cost,  equipment  cost, 
fertilizer  and  insecticide  cost,  and  labor 
cost — are  fixed  costs  and  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  control  them.  So  it  would  be  more 
fitting,  if  the  Government  must  spend 
this  money,  that  they  use  it  to  find  new 
uses  and  new  markets  for  cotton. 

In  closing,  I  again  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  making  any  legisla¬ 
tion  that  might  be  passed,  effective  after 
the  current  crop  year.  At  least,  let  us 
resolve  among  ourselves  that  retroactive 
legislation  is  bad.  We  should  pledge  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  farmers  that  here¬ 
after  we  will  give  the  farmer  a  positive 
program  in  advance  and  not  give  him  a 
program  that  is  out  of  reach  because  the 
time  is  past. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  approach  the  vote  on 
the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  with  more 
reluctance  than  the  vote  on  any  other 
bill  since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  not  good  legislation.  It  is  bad  legis¬ 
lative  procedure  to  bring  together  two 
bills  simply  to  get  the  support  which, 
presumably,  neither  bill  could  command 
by  itself.  The  result  of  such  procedure 
is  usually  bad  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  always  vote 
for  what  we  want  as  opposed  to  what  we 
do  not  want.  In  wheat,  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  $1.30  wheat  with  a 
resultant  loss  in  farm  income  estimated, 
we  are  told,  as  high  as  $600  million  per 
year.  This  probably  means  rising  pro¬ 
duction  as  well. 

In  cotton,  we  are  faced  with  rising  sur¬ 
pluses,  decreasing  utilization,  decreasing 
employment,  rising  storage  costs — in 
short,  a  chaotic  situation  in  an  extremely 
important  industry  on  which  many  rely 
for  a  living.  This  is  not  just  an  agricul¬ 
tural  problem — the  farmer,  collectively, 
is  the  biggest  customer  of  consumer  and 
industrial  goods.  An  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  preceeded  the  crash  of  1929. 
The  problem,  thus,  concerns  us  all. 

I  opposed  the  cotton  bill  when  we  de¬ 
bated  last  year.  I  described  it  as  apply¬ 
ing  a  band  aid  to  a  cancer.  I  thought 
then  and  still  think  that  the  Talmadge 
bill  offered  a  vehicle  with  much  hope  of 
immediate  and  long-range  benefits  to 
the  Nation  and  the  industry.  Others, 
wiser  than  I  agree.  But,  alas,  for  this 
year,  at  least,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
Talmadge  bill.  We  cannot  get  the  cure. 
The  question  is.  Will  the  band  aid  do 
more  good  than  harm;  will  this  proposal 
be  better  for  the  country  than  the  laws  on 
the  books  which  will  remain  should  this 
bill  be  voted  down?  Will  the  Senate  pre¬ 
occupied  with  civil  rights,  there  is  no 
chance  of  other  agricultural  legislation 
in  time  to  be  effective  this  year. 

I  vote  for  this  bill  as  an  interim  meas¬ 
ure  only.  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  this  bill  is  better  than  no  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  never  put  ourselves  in  a 
similar  position  again.  I  hope  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  parties  will  lend  their  best 
efforts  toward  finding  a  long-range  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  agricultural  problems  facing 
not  just  this  Nation,  but  the  world.  For 
too  long,  has  agriculture  been  a  political 
battleground.  It  is  time  to  reexamine 
the  positions  of  both  parties,  to  avoid  the 
cliches,  and  to  work  together.  It  can  and 
must  be  done. 
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Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  another  sad  day  for  American 
agriculture,  for  not  only  does  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us  fail  to  recognize  or  pro¬ 
vide  proper  attention  to  the  economic 
needs  of  agriculture,  but  we  are  also  de¬ 
nying  the  fanner  the  voice  in  Congress 
that  he  so  rightfully  deserves.  I  shall 
comment  but  very  briefly  on  both  sub¬ 
jects. 

It  must  be  noted,  that  all  economic 
analyses  that  have  been  published  of  re¬ 
cent  date  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  as 
well  as  others,  are  positive  proof,  that  all 
segments  of  our  economy  have  enjoyed 
substantial  increases  and  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  3  yeai’s,  with  agriculture 
being  the  only  segment  that  shows  a  very 
definite  decline.  This  decline  has  now 
reached  a  point  of  where  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  products  sold  are  at  a  parity 
level  that  is  comparable  to  1939.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  substantial  report  on 
this  subject  indicating  that  the  income 
on  a  per  farm  basis  shows  a  decline  for 
1963  of  about  3  percent.  When  applied 
to  my  own  State,  it  is  at  6  percent. 

All  of  these  facts  substantiate  what 
many  of  us  were  talking  about  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Congress  at 
that  time  to  recognize  and  respond  fa¬ 
vorably  to  suggested  wheat  legislation, 
which  we  felt  was  essential  after  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  wheat  referendum  became 
known. 

In  view  of  these  very  convincing,  and 
certainly  discouraging,  facts  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  future  of  agriculture,  it  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  future  hopes  of 
the  American  farmer  to  now  have  a  bill 
before  us  which,  at  its  best,  can  offer 
nothing  but  a  further  reduction  in  the 
income  to  wheat  farmers  when  compared 
to  1963,  which  was  already  too  low. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe — and  I  am 
sure  many  farm  people  are  having  the 
same  experience — that  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  majority  in  Congress  have 
shown  such  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
American  farmer  that  they  have  let  us 
get  into  the  predicament  that  the  House 
finds  itself  in  today. 

First,  we  have  a  bill  that  is  totally  in¬ 
adequate,  with  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  debate  and  with  no  amendments  of 
any  kind  permitted.  Thirty  minutes  of 
debate  provided  for  either  side,  if  it  is 
equally  divided,  is  very  minor  attention 
for  a  problem  that  is  as  important  to 
the  entire  Nation  as  is  the  bill  before  us. 
By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  no  amend¬ 
ments  are  permitted,  we,  of  course,  are 
completely  ignoring  all  of  the  other  very 
pertinent  problems  that  confront  farm¬ 
ers  today;  namely,  beef  imports,  as  well 
as  dairy  products,  and  the  inadequate  in¬ 
come  provisions  that  the  bill  itself  con¬ 
tains. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  for  me  to  re¬ 
solve  that  after  30  years  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  and  30  years  of  listening  to  con¬ 
stant  pleas  that  we  should  arrive  at  a 
point  of  where  100  percent  of  parity  in¬ 
come  was  assured  agricultural  producers, 
we  find  that  now  these  very  same  people 
can  recommend  nothing  better  than  a 
bill  that  provides  somewhere  near  73  per¬ 
cent,  with  the  full  admission  that  this  is 
the  best  they  have  to  offer. 


But  possibly  more  important  are  the 
principles  involved.  I  for  one  am  not 
ready  to  have  Government  say  to  the 
American  farmer  that  he  must  raise 
wheat  for  foreign  countries  at  a  price 
that  is  45  cents  a  bushel  less  than  that 
for  which  he  produces  the  same  wheat 
for  our  domestic  users.  He  is  also  called 
upon  to  share  any  profits  that  he  might 
make — and  they  would  be  meager  in¬ 
deed — on  the  sales  to  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  with  foreign  countries. 

In  addition,  the  bill  further  recom¬ 
mends  a  policy,  through  the  certificate 
plan,  whereby,  because  of  the  reduced 
price,  the  export  subsidies  that  up  to  this 
time  have  been  provided  through  the 
money  supplied  by  taxpayers  throughout 
the  Nation,  will  now  be  taken  directly 
from  the  farmer’s  pocket.  It  is  under¬ 
standable  that  because  of  national  prob¬ 
lems,  and  international  relations,  there 
could  be  some  justification  for  the  export 
subsidy  being  a  burden  to  the  entire 
Nation.  It  is  difficult  to  justify,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  American  farmer  should 
carry  more  than  his  shai’e  of  our  inter¬ 
national  policy. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  this  wheat  bill 
is  also  tied  to  a  cotton  bill,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  a  problem  that  has  been 
created  because  we  sold  cotton  to  foreign 
consumers  cheaper  than  we  sold  it  to  our 
own,  thereby  making  it  necessary  to  start 
a  new  subsidy  program  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  because  the  foreign  countries  used 
this  cheaper  cotton  with  their  cheaper 
labor,  manufactured  it  into  fabrics,  and 
then  sent  it  back  to  this  country,  taking 
the  business  away  from  our  own  textile 
industry.  It  is  now  suggested  that  we 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  a  policy  in  wheat 
sales  which  could  have  the  same  results. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  some  urgency 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  on  this 
legislation,  but  I  should  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  that  have  created  that 
emergency.  Many  of  us  suggested  a  need 
for  wheat  legislation  last  summer,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  in  order  to  be  both  effective 
and  productive  there  was  need  for  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  passed  prior  to  the  seeding 
of  winter  wheat  last  fall.  All  of  these 
pleas  were  ignored  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  leadership  in 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  only  answer  we 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  at  that  time  was 
“Let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice.” 

However,  after  the  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  became  such  in  the  House  and  the 
other  body  that  the  only  alternative  was  . 
for  the  House  to  accept,  in  its  entirety, 
without  amendment,  the  other  body’s 
version  that  is  before  us  now,  then  all  at 
once  the  attitude  is  completely  changed, 
and  we  now  find  they  are  screaming, 
“Emergency.” 

Such  action  has  placed  the  House  in 
a  position  of  having  to  accept  or  reject 
these  recommendations  without  full  de¬ 
bate,  committee  consideration,  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  by  amendment.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  complete  limitation  and  dic¬ 
tation  to  anyone  who  has  a  desire  and 
an  interest  in  defending  the  American 
farmer.  And  so,  while  the  Department 
was  not  able  to  dictate  their  desires  to 
the  farmers  voting  in  the  last  summer’s 
referendum,  they  are  now  attempting  to 
dictate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States  and  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Were  this  a  bill  to  offer  a  proper  solu¬ 
tion,  or  in  response  to  an  emergency  that 
had  been  created  because  of  uncontrol¬ 
lable  circumstances,  this  might  have 
been  excusable,  but  the  reverse  is  rather 
true  that  we  had  plenty  of  notice,  plenty 
of  opportunity,  but  the  administration 
and  the  majority  in  Congress  failed  to 
respond.  Such  failure  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
problems  of  agriculture,  and  expresses 
rather  a  desire  to  further  dictate  to  and 
regiment  farmers  as  well  as  Members 
of  Congress. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  un¬ 
desirable  provisions  of  the  bill  that  have 
been  further  explained  by  my  colleagues, 
and  the  almost  unbelievable  limitations 
placed  on  the  opportunity  for  this  House 
to  act,  the  farmer  is  going  to  take  it  on 
the  chin  again.  It  now  remains  for 
farm  people  throughout  the  Nation  to 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  slighted  and  ignored,  and  take 
action  which  may  correct  such  injustices 
from  continuing  to  be  a  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Government  attitude  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  farmers. 

The  only  good  that  I  can  say  about 
the  situation  before  us  is  that  it  may 
have  the  eventual  result  of  alerting  agri¬ 
culture  throughout  the  Nation  to  the 
further  problem  that  they  have  ahead 
of  them  in  redirecting  the  course  of 
Government  and  the  undesirable  atti¬ 
tude  toward  farmers  that  we  see  so  prev¬ 
alent  here  today. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  203,  answered 
“present”  4,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  100] 
YEAS— 211 


Abernethy 

Diggs 

Hawkins 

Addabbo 

Dingell 

Hays 

Albert 

Donohue 

Healey 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dorn 

Hebert 

Andrews, 

Downing 

Hechler 

N.  Dak. 

Dulski 

Hemphill 

Ashmore 

Duncan 

Henderson 

Baker 

Edmondson 

Herlong 

Barrett 

Edwards 

Holifield 

Bass 

Everett 

Holland 

Beckworth 

Evins 

Huddleston 

Blatnlk 

Farbstein 

Hull 

Boggs 

Fascell 

Ichord 

Boland 

Finnegan 

Jarman 

Bolling 

Flood 

Joelson 

Bonner 

Flynt 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Brooks 

Forrester 

Jonas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Jones,  Ala. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Fraser 

Jones,  Mo. 

Buckley 

Friedel 

Karsten 

Burke 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Burkhalter 

Fuqua 

Kee 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Keith 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Kelly 

Cannon 

Gary 

Keogh 

Celler 

Gathings 

Kilgore 

Chelf 

Gill 

King,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Gonzalez 

Kirwan 

Cooley 

Grabowski 

Kluczynski 

Corman 

Grant 

Kornegay 

Daddarlo 

Gray 

Landrum 

Daniels 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Leggett 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Lennon 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Halpern 

Libonatl 

Dawson 

Hansen 

Long,  La. 

Delaney 

Hardy 

Long,  Md. 

Denton 

Harris 

McDowell 

196b 


McPall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Minish 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O’Hara.  Ill. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O’Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton, 
Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Dent 

Derounian 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Feighan 


Pickle 

Slack 

Pilcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Poage 

Staebler 

Pool 

Steed 

Powell 

Stephens 

Price 

Stubblefield 

Pucinski 

Sullivan 

Purcell 

Taylor 

Rains 

Thomas 

Randall 

Thompson,  La. 

Reifel 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Reuss 

Toll 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Trimble 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Tuck 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Tupper 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Tuten 

Rodino 

Udall 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ullman 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Vanik 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vinson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Watson 

Roosevelt 

Watts 

Rosenthal 

White 

Rostenkowski 

Whitener 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Whitten 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Wickersham 

St.  Onge 

Williams 

Scott 

Willis 

Secrest 

Wilson, 

Selden 

Charles  H. 

Senner 

Winstead 

Sickles 

Wright 

Sikes 

Young 

Sisk 

Zablocki 

NAYS— 203 

Findley 

Nelsen 

Fino 

Norblad 

Fisher 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Fogarty 

O’Konski 

Ford 

Osmers 

Foreman 

Ostertag 

Frelinghuysen 

Passman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Giaimo 

Pike 

Gibbons 

Pillion 

Glenn 

Pirnie 

Goodell 

Poff 

Goodling 

Quie 

Griffin 

Quillen 

Gross 

Reid,  Ill. 

Grover 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Gubser 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Gurney 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Haley 

Rich 

Hall 

Riehlman 

Halleck 

Robison 

Harding 

Rogers:  Fla. 

Harrison 

Roudebush 

Harsha 

Roush 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roybal 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rumsfeld 

Hoeven 

St.  George 

Hoffman 

St  Germain 

Horan 

Saylor 

Horton 

Schadeberg 

Hosmer 

Schenck 

Hutchinson 

Schneebeli 

Jennings 

Schweiker 

Jensen 

Schwengel 

Johansen 

Shipley 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Short 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shriver 

Kastenmeier 

Sibal 

Kilburn 

Siler 

King,  N.Y. 

Skubitz 

Knox 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Va. 

Kyi 

Snyder 

Laird 

Springer 

Langen 

Stafford 

Latta 

Staggers 

Lindsay 

Stinson 

Lipscomb 

Stratton 

Lloyd 

Taft 

McClory 

Talcott 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McLoskey 

Tollefson 

MacGregor 

Utt 

Mailliard 

Van  Deerlin 

Marsh 

Van  Pelt 

Martin,  Calif. 

Wallhauser 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Weaver 

Mathias 

Weltner 

May 

Westland 

Meader 

Whalley 

Michel 

Wharton 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Widnall 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Monagan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Moore 

Wydler 

Morse 

Wyman 

Morton 

Mosher 

Younger 
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Carey 

Casey 


Burleson 

Cameron 

Dowdy 

Elliott 

Gilbert 


ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 4 
Green,  Oreg.  Hanna 

NOT  VOTING— 15 
Griffiths  O’Brien,  Ill. 


Lankford 

Lesinski 

Matsunaga 

Milliken 


Sheppard 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J, 
Waggonner 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Cameron 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Elliott. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  I  Mr.  Sheppard], 
Had  he  been  present  he  would  have 
voted  “yea.”  I  voted  “nay.”  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths],  Were  she 
here  she  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I 
voted  “nay.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Brien],  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I 
voted  “nay.”  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague].  Had  he  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  “nay.”  I  voted  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  ACT  ON 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24,  I  addressed  the  House  once 
again  on  the  subject  of  anti-Semitism, 
and  noted  specifically  that  progress  had 
been  registered  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
universal  condemnation  of  this  hateful 
disease  through  the  United  Nations. 

Today,  I  wish  to  stress  the  urgency  of 
pressing  the  matter  to  a  final  conclusion 
in  the  months  ahead.  Our  Government 
must  not  allow  the  issue  to  be  delayed  by 
the  avalanche  of  other  problems  facing 
the  United  Nations  at  its  autumnal  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  meeting.  Nor  must  we 
permit  the  inherent  difficulties  in  pro¬ 
curing  this  effective,  world  condemna¬ 


tion  to  wither  our  spirits  or  weaken  jtfur 
perseverance. 

I  must  say  that  the  development  of 
codified  international  law  will/always 
represent  one  of  the  more  endunng  con¬ 
tributions  in  our  patient  dn/e  for  law 
and  order  in  the  world.  Tile  endeavor 
to  enact  a  globally  recognized  clause  on 
anti-Semitism  necessarily  fits  into  this 
pattern. 

In  the  postwar  petfod  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  attempt  to  make  world 
law  more  closely  applicable  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Internatfonal  law  has  been  tra¬ 
ditionally  the  Jaw  governing  the  rela¬ 
tions  betweeur  states.  The  Nuremberg 
trial  was  aiyopening  landmark  in  revers¬ 
ing  this  ao€-old  pattern.  Since  then  the 
United  Nations  has  been  the  scene  of 
furtheyprogress  in  securing  for  the  per¬ 
son  a/dignity  and  an  identity  which  is 
Contingent  upon  the  vicissitudes  and 
fcariousness  of  the  nation-state  struc- 
ire. 

Certainly,  we  hold  no  illusions.  The 
road  to  greater  penetration  of  law  is  long 
and  hazy.  We  must  cling  to  patience  in 
a  world  where  the  tendency  is  to  concen¬ 
trate  overly  upon  the  here  and  now. 

The  achievement  of  universally  recog¬ 
nized  law  is  not  an  overnight  affair.  The 
principles  and  customs  which  have  been 
built  up  over  the  years  are  still  subject  to 
flagrant  violations. 

In  the  continuing  effort  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  this  body  of  law,  we  know 
that  we  realize  a  step-by-step  success 
only  after  the  most  detailed  delibera¬ 
tions.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  must  know  that  their 
interests  are  being  protected.  The  ne¬ 
gotiated  instrument  will  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  represent  the  optimum.  But,  con¬ 
versely,  history  records  that  a  written 
agreement  is  doomed  from  the  beginning 
unless  the  parties  to  it  become,  through 
the  negotiation  process,  fully  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  final  product. 

And  so  it  is  only  with,  and  not  in  spite 
of,  the  pull  and  tug  of  diverse  interests 
that  a  system  of  norms  is  erected.  Each 
must  in  the  end  give  a  little  toward  the 
whole. 

International  law  is  created  by  bits 
and  pieces.  Nothing  is  ever  accom¬ 
plished  in  one  sweeping  motion.  And  so 

e  must  recognize  that  in  a  clause,  or 
ill  a  particular  article,  not  all  our  objec¬ 
tives  are  fulfilled.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  \ittle-publicized  steps  which  in  the 
end  become  the  only  sure  method  of 
realizing  a  universally  accepted  struc¬ 
ture  of  rights. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  has  considered  favorably, 
and  has  forwarded  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  a  clause  cormemning  anti-Semitism 
for  insertion  in  thsuiraft  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  aJI  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination.  This\was  an  initiative 
of  our  Government.  A.  fervently  hope 
that  the  General  Assembly  shall  rule 
affirmatively  on  this  articld\when  it  con 
siders  the  draft  convention  .\The  article 
reads  as  follows : 

States  parties  condemn  anti-SemVism  and 
shall  take  action  as  appropriate  for  iNspeedy 
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eradication  in  the  territories  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

Thk  Soviet  Union  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  article  which  would  insert 
nazism.Reonazism,  and  genocide  as  of¬ 
fenses  along  with  anti-Semitism. 

I  do  not\think  the  singly  identified 
practice  of  aRti-Semitism  should  be  di¬ 
luted  by  adding^other  offenses.  The  ef¬ 
fect  may  well  besfo  correlate  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  with  nazism  or  genocide.  But  anti- 
Semitism  is  not  sorely  a  Nazi  invention, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  its  rep¬ 
utation  by  associatings  it  with  nazism, 
which  is  more  or  less  a \iellish  thing  of 
the  past. 

Moreover,  to  include  gehocide  would 
be  most  inappropriate.  We  lRye  already 
in  existence  a  genocide  convention,  op¬ 
erative  as  between  ratifying  states.  La¬ 
mentably,  this  instrument  has  regained 
closeted  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  for  more  than  a  dRen 
years. 

We  should  be  suspicious  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  the  practice  of  anti- 
Semitism,  in  an  international  agree¬ 
ment,  with  specific  political  movements. 
To  restrict  its  definition  would  open  up 
holes  for  those  delinquent  states  to  mere¬ 
ly  continue  the  hideous  policy  under  an¬ 
other  banner. 

I  also  urge  upon  our  Government  the 
absolute  necessity  of  including  clearcut 
measures  of  enforcement  in  the  draft 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  which 
will,  of  course,  be  applicable  to  the  in¬ 
serted  anti-Semitism  clause  as  well. 

The  additional  measures  of  implemen¬ 
tation  for  a  good  offices  committee,  dis¬ 
cussed  only  in  the  Subcommission  on 
Discrimination  and  Minorities,  must  be 
enacted,  or  in  its  stead  some  other  dis¬ 
tinct  means  for  implementation.  The 
Soviet  Union  objects  to  this  inclusion, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  condemnation  of  an¬ 
ti-Semitism,  will  be  woefully  ineffective 
unless  the  parties  can  reach  agreement 
upon  a  vehicle  for  proper  enforcement. 

Along  these  fines  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  President,  through  our 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  should 
take  all  further  steps  to  secure  in  treaty 
form  a  universal  condemnation  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

Such  action  can  only  become  mean¬ 
ingful  if  the  contracting  parties/are 
called  upon  to  execute  that  condemna¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  my  resolution  urges 
upon  our  Government  the  simultaneous 
attainment  of  a  forthright  pledge  from 
each  State  to  stamp  out  /ne  practice 
within  their  borders.  In  sedition,  that 
United  States  is  called  bpon  to  ensure 
that  appropx-iate  mean/  of  mutual  en¬ 
forcement  are  adopted  to  give  effect  to 
each  such  solemn  pledge. 

I  am  mindful  or  the  difficulties,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  getting  Soviet  Russia  to 
agree  beforehand  to  an  adequate  system 
of  implementation.  The  Soviets  have 
been  the  most  consistent  violators  of 
nondiscrimination.  Therefore,  their  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  proposed  treaty,  be¬ 
cause  01  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
articles  of  execution,  could  prove  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  whole  effort. 
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The  Soviet  Government  covertly  per¬ 
mits  and  fosters  a  subtle,  yet  severe, 
anti-Jewish  policy.  There  still  exists 
in  that  country  the  ban  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Jewish  schools;  Moscow’s  last 
kosher  meatmarket  remains  closed ;  pub¬ 
lications  are  restricted  to  the  extent  that 
only  six  books  in  Yiddish  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1953,  no  Hebrew  Bible  since 
1917,  and  no  Russian  language  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  recent  years;  continual  pro¬ 
hibition  on  Jews  from  holding  high 
public  office;  arrest  and  execution  of 
many  Jews  for  so-called  economic 
crimes. 

Regarding  the  latter  point,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  although  the  Jews  ac¬ 
count  for  only  1.9  percent  of  the  entire 
Russian  population,  55  percent  of  those 
sentenced  to  death  since  economic  crimes 
law  of  1961  took  effect  have  been  Jews. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  an  effective  world 
ban  on  anti-Semitism  unless  it  includes 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  immediately 
indicates  the  difficulty  we  still  face. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  press  on,  re¬ 
membering  also  that  anti-Semitism  is 
not  exclusively  a  Communist  phenome¬ 
non  It  exists  and  festers  everywhere. 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties,  and/ 
many  uncertainties,  we  do  have  the  pos 
sibifity  Of  outlawing  anti-Semitism  be¬ 
fore  us.  This  in  itself  is  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment.  \This  is  an  opportunity  we 
must  grasp  and  see  through  to  the  end. 

Anti-Semitism  is  not  only  arl  offense 
against  Jews;  i{\is  manifestly^ an  insult 
to  the  entire  huncan  race. /In  seeking 
to  protect  the  right\of  minorities,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  presetting  the  rights 
of  the  majority.  Theh/ status  is  justi¬ 
fied  only  to  the  exte/tXthat  minorities 
are  permitted  an  eq/al  protection  under 
the  law. 

Prejudice  can  nhay  no  partfrithe  world 
of  peace  and  justice  we  seek.  The  eradi¬ 
cation  of  ant/Semitism  is  a  precise  and 
meaningful  ate p  in  furthering  thRcause 
of  universal  human  rights.  Nobbing 
must  present  us  from  securing  for\he 
world  Jewish  community  the  equality' 
treatment  which  has  for  so  long,  and  ir 
so  njany  places,  been  denied  them. 

:.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
ttfis  House  the  resolution,  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  earlier,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  this  body  that  the  President,  through 
our  delegation  in  the  United  Nations, 
should  take  all  further  steps  to  win  a 
universal  condemnation  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  in  treaty  form.  I  trust  the  resolu¬ 
tion?  will  be  given  immediate  committee 
and  House  consideration. 

H.  Res.  668 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
true  to  their  traditions  and  heritage,  vehem¬ 
ently  condemn  bigotry  and  race  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  deeply  believe  in  the  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  in  the  individual  dignity  of  man; 
and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
and  desired  objectives  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  manifestations  of  anti-Semi¬ 
tism  are  a  form  of  race  and  religious  discrim¬ 
ination  repugnant  to  all  freemen  everywhere : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  hereby  expresses  its  support  of  the  re¬ 
cent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 


United  Nations,  to  secure  the  universal  con¬ 
demnation  of  anti-Semitism  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  offense. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep/ 
resentatives  that  the  President  should  t^Jfce 
such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  p6  the 
United  Nations,  to  secure  in  final  treaty  form 
a  universal  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism 
and,  in  connection  therewith,  to  sacure — 

(1)  a  forthright  pledge  from /ach  signa¬ 

tory  state  to  eradicate  anti-Semitism  within 
its  territory;  and  7 

(2)  the  adoption  of  appropriate  methods  to 
implement  and  enforce  eapfi  such  pledge. 

TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  MacARTHUR 

(Mr.  RIEHLMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Battin)  w a/given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remants  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  po  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  los/a  great  soldier,  statesman,  and 
humanitarian  with  the  passing  of  Gen. 
Doug/us  MacArthur. 

iyls  fitting  indeed  that  this  American 
h</o  should  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda 
the  Capitol  where  other  Americans  of 
immense  stature  have  also  lain  in  repose 
to  be  honored  by  their  countrymen. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  last  two 
times  I  saw  the  general — and  these  were 
certainly  dissimilar  circumstances. 

Once  was  in  Tokyo,"  Japan,  where  he 
was  the  complete  ruler  of  the  Japanese 
people.  The  second  time  was  when  he 
gave  his  speech  of  retirement  to  his  fel¬ 
low  Americans  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress. 

In  Japan,  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Operations,  our  group  spent  3 
hours  with  the  general. 

I  was  immensely  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Communist  philosophy 
and  its  programs  and  designs.  He  was 
truly  the  ranking  expert  of  his  day  on 
the  area  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
years. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  this 
very  Chamber  after  he  was  removed 
from  his  Far  East  Command. 

Despite  any  possible  difference  with 
?ome  Members  of  Congress  over  policy, 
iRere  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
ClTamber  as  General  MacArthur  con¬ 
clude  his  speech  with  the  now  immortal 
words 

Old  ^Idiers  never  die — they  just  fade 
away. 

This  waRan  epic  moment  in  history 
few  of  us  wilhfikely  see  again. 

I  wondered  at  that  time,  and  I  wonder 
now,  how  the  course  of  history  would 
have  been  changeXif  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  win  thq  victory  that  was 
available  to  him. 

I  believe  that  he  wak  denied  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  changing  the  course  of  Commu¬ 
nist  conquest — a  change  tn^t  would  have 
benefited  all  mankind. 

In  his  last  days  at  WalteiNReed  Hos¬ 
pital,  after  one  of  three  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  he  said: 

I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can. 

He  always  did  the  very  best  he  cb,uld 
and  it  was  very  good  indeed. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  unusual  ma 
should  be  honored  here  in  our  capital' 
during  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 
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some  other  planetary  galaxy;  of  such  dreams 
and  fantasies  as  to  make  life  the  most  exclt- 
lg  of  all  time. 

.And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
dXelopment,  your  mission  remains  fixed,  de- 
ternyined,  inviolable — it  is  to  win  our  wars. 
EverXhing  else  in  your  professional  career 
is  but\orollary  to  this  vital  dedication.  All 
other  public  purposes,  all  other  public  proj¬ 
ects,  all  other  public  lands,  great  or  small, 
will  find  oUiers  for  their  accomplishment; 
but  you  arNthe  ones  who  are  trained  to 
fight:  yours  i\  the  profession  of  arms — the 
will  to  win,  th^ure  knowledge  that  in  war 
there  is  no  substrUite  for  victory;  that  if  you 
lose,  the  Nation  wWl  be  destroyed;  that  the 
very  obsession  of  your  public  service  must 
be  duty — honor — country.  Others  will  de¬ 
bate  the  controversial\ssues,  national  and 
international,  which  divioe  men’s  minds;  but 
serene,  calm,  aloof,  you  stEuad  as  the  Nation’s 
war  guardian,  as  its  lifeguard  from  the  rag¬ 
ing  tides  of  international  Nnflict.  as  its 
gladiator  in  the  arena  of  battlX  For  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  you  have  defended.  guarded, 
and  protected  its  hallowed  traditions  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  freedom,  of  right  and  jusflyce.  Let 
civilian  voices  argue  the  merits  or  atanerits 
of  our  processes  of  government;  whether  our 
strength  is  being  sapped  by  deficit  finanflmg, 
indulged  in  too  long,  by  Federal  paternal? 
grown  too  mighty,  by  power  groups  grow* 
too  arrogant,  by  politics  grown  too  corrupt,' 
by  crime  grown  too  rampant,  by  morals 
grown  too  law,  by  taxes  grown  too  high,  by 
extremists  grown  too  violent;  whether  our 
personal  liberties  are  as  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  as  they  should  be.  These  great  na¬ 
tional  problems  are  not  for  your  professional 
participation  or  military  solution.  Your 
guidepost  stands  out  like  a  tenfold  beacon  in 
the  night — duty — honor — country. 

You  are  the  leaven  which  binds  together 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  From  your  ranks  come  the  great 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation’s  destiny  in 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocsin 
sounds.  The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed 
us.  Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  in  ol¬ 
ive  drab,  in  brown  khaki,  in  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses  thunder¬ 
ing  those  magic  words — duty — honor — coun¬ 
try. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  warmon¬ 
gers.  On  the  contrary,  the  soldier,  above  all 
other  people,  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars 
of  war.  But  always  in  ours  ears  ring  the 
ominous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war.” 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me. 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  va 
Ished,  tone  and  tint;  they  have  gone  shim¬ 
mering  through  the  dreams  of  thingjr  that 
were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  v^ndrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears,  and  coaxeir  and  ca¬ 
ressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterdajg  I  listen 
vainly  for  the  witching  melody^f  faint  bu¬ 
gles  blowing  reveille,  of  far  drums  beating 
the  long  roll.  In  my  dreams  Jmear  again  the 
crash  of  guns,  the  rattle  a*  musketry,  the 
strange,  mournful  mutteraif  the  battlefield. 

But  in  the  evening  o^ny  memory,  always 
I  come  back  to  West  JPoint.  Always  there 
echoes  and  reechoes  duty — honor — country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  kiuuv  that  when  I  cross  the 
river  my  last  c^scious  thoughts  will  be  of 
the  corps,  and/me  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 

Yes,  Mjr  Speaker,  consistency  is  the 
necessary  virtue,  without  which  a  man  is 
not  amn;  nor  can  a  republic  long  sur¬ 
vive  Without  men  of  consistency.  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  in  this  speech,  has 
Ten  a  credo  for  all  Americans,  espe- 
illy  those  who  aspire  to  leadership. 
'Today,  too  many  have  forgotten  the 


meaning  of  the  words,  “duty,  honor, 
country.”  The  survival  of  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  demands  that  we 
again  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  true 
meaning  of  them. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR,  MORE 

THAN  A  HERO  OF  TWO  WORLD 

WARS 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Battin)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  humility,  honor,  and  a  sense 
of  grief  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
more  than  a  hero  of  two  World  Wars.  He 
was  the  embodiment  of  a  sense  of  ideals  y 
and  principles  that  characterize  the 
American  way  of  life.  His  own  words 
have  been  quoted  often  to  portray  his 
feeling.  However,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you  a  poem 
by  Samuel  Ullman  that  hung  over  h. 
desk  during  his  many  years  of  honor ajdie 
service  in  behalf  of  freemen  everywjrere. 
iere  is  a  lesson  in  it  for  all  of  us. 

Youth 

Yo*Uh  is  not  a  time  of  lifeit— a  state 
of  mintt.  It  is  not  a  matter  oyred  cheeks, 
red  lips?uid  supple  knees.  It / a  temper  of 
the  will;  >a  quality  of  the  imagination;  a 
vigor  of  the^motions;  it  is  ar freshness  of  the 
deep  springs^  life.  Youfif  means  a  temper¬ 
amental  predominance  m  courage  over  ti¬ 
midity,  of  the  afcpetit^or  adventure  over  a 
life  of  ease.  ThX  oflen  exists  in  a  man  of 
50,  more  than  in  aN/oy  of  20.  Nobody  grows 
old  by  merely  liviagV  number  of  years;  peo¬ 
ple  grow  old  by  iTeseiOmg  their  Ideals. 

Years  may  wrinkle  skin,  but  to  give 
up  enthusiasm  wrinkleXthe  soul.  Worry, 
doubt,  self^nstrust,  fear  atod  despair — these 
are  the  lo^g,  long  years  that  bow  the  head 
and  turiVthe  growing  spirit  Nek  to  dust. 

Whiner  70  or  16,  there  is  \n  every  be- 
ing’s  Aie&rt  a  love  of  wonder  ;\  the  sweet 
amatement  at  the  stars  and  starnke  things 
afifl  thoughts;  the  undaunted  challenge  of 
Tents,  the  unfailing,  childlike  appetite  for 
that  comes  next,  and  the  joy  in  the  gaiije  of 
life. 

You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  rXd 
as  your  doubt;  as  young  as  your  self-confi* 
dence,  as  old  as  your  fear,  as  young  as  your* 1 
hope,  as  old  as  your  despair. 


Recriminations  will  serve  no  purpose/ 
Repression  and  refusal  to  face  or  d: 
problems  that  exist  will  result  in  detey 
ration,  not  improvement,  of  the  situation. 

Unfortunate  failures  to  date  inr  these 
areas  should  not  and  must  not  endanger 
or  unduly  delay  enactment  of  aC fair  and 
workable  civil  rights  bill.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  wide  misrepresentation  as  to 
the  scope  and  content  ofywie  House  bill 
along  with  emotionalism: resulting  from 
recent  incidents  such  as  those  in  Cleve¬ 
land  may  have  this/effect.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  ueemphasize  that  the 
bill  specifically  does  not  relate  to  school 
diffusion  or  rear  estate  sales.  Ohioans 
should  also  understand  that  the  State 
has  had  for  /several  years  fair  employ¬ 
ment  and  Public  accommodations  laws 
broader  ir/various  ways  than  these  pro¬ 
visions  qi  the  House  bill. 


(Mr.  FOREMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  FOREMAN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

RACIAL  VIOLENCE  IN  CLEVELAND 

(Mr.  TAFT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bat¬ 
tin)  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  a  young  minister  in  Cleveland  is 
a  harsh  warning.  Public  officials  and 
private  citizens  alike  have  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  practice  restraint  and  to  take  every 
precaution  against  violence. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  WHEAT  AND 

COTTON  BILL  THE  HEIGHT  OF 

FUTILITY— WHY  THE  BILL 

SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

(Mr.  DAGUE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Members  of  this  great  body  are  once 
again  confronted  with  a  device,  more 
political  than  economic,  aimed  at  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture.  The 
last  several  years  have  always  been 
mark  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  farm  crisis  or  the  utilization 
of  bludgeon-type  methods  in  order  to 
even  try  to  approach  a  solution  to  our 
agricultural  dilemma,  and  1964  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
proposed  wheat  and  cotton  legislation — 
a  hyphenated  monster  if  I  have  ever  seen 
one — is  obviously  designed  to  solve  the 
problems  of  politicians  rather  than  the 
problems  of  our  farmers.  And  certainly 
the  high-handed,  dictatorial  procedure 
upon  which  we  are  embarked  today  is 
an  affront  to  anyone  who  has  any  re¬ 
spect  at  all  for  normal  legislative  prac¬ 
tice. 

Late  last  year  after  considerable  debate 
vand  under  considerable  emotional  pres¬ 
sure  the  House  passed  the  so-called 
Cooley  cotton  bill.  This  proposal  was 
one  of  the  most  complicated  schemes 
that  had  ever  been  devised.  At  that  time 

I  indicated  that  I  was  opposed  to  this 
type  of  program. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  which  we 
now  have  before  us  was  changed  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  earlier  legislation. 
Unfortunately  it  was  changed  for  the 
worse.  Currently  it  provides  for  adding 
subsidies  on  top  of  already  existing  sub¬ 
sidies.  If  the  way  to  solve  the  cotton 
problem  is  to  provide  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  treasury,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
good  scheme.  Unfortunately  I  believe 
there  is  a  better  criteria  to  judge  legis¬ 
lation. 

While  the  cotton  part  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill  is  bad,  I  wish  to  devote  most 
of  my  comments  to  the  wheat  section, 
which  is  of  much  more  concern  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers. 
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On  May  21,  1963,  wheat  farmers  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  the  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  in  a  referendum.  On  that 
particular  occasion  less  than  a  majority, 
only  47.9  percent  voted  for  the  so-called 
certificate  plan,  when  two-thirds  were 
required. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  very  strong  in  their  overwhelming 
opposition  to  this  unsound  proposal. 
Seventy-eight  percent  or  over  26,000 
wheat  farmers  voted  “no”  and  said  that 
they  wanted  no  part  of  the  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  last.  year.  The  counties 
in  my  particular  district  had  some  of 
the  highest  “no”  vote  percentages  within 
the  State. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  wheat 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  quite 
clear  last  year  that  they  wanted  no  part 
of  the  wheat  certificate  plan.  The  bill 
before  the  House  today  is  said  to  contain 
a  voluntary  version  of  that  plan.  Under 
the  pending  legislation  the  proponents 
have  indicated  that  farmers  would  be 
free  to  .participate  or  not,  depending  on 
their  own  individual  wishes.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  conditions  that 
would  be  imposed  on  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  participate  are  such  that  to  say 
that  this  legislation  is  voluntary  is  a 
complete  distortion  of  the  truth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Wilcox,  senior  agricultural  specialist  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  on  July  22,  1963, 
when  testifying  for  the  McGovern  bill 
had  this  to  say : 

Ineligibility  for  wheat  certificates  worth 
70  cents  per  bushel  on  approximately  75  per¬ 
cent  of  a  producer’s  marketings  in  recent 
years  and  ineligibility  for  wheat  and  feed 
grain  price  support  loans  would  be  sufficient 
penalty  to  assure  a  high  degree  of  voluntary 
participation. 

What  Dr.  Wilcox  is  in  effect  saying 
is  that  the  program  is  voluntary  but  the 
devices  contained  in  the  bill  are  such 
that  they  would  literally  force  wheat 
farmers  to  participate.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  the  record  should  be 
clear  once  and  for  all  that  this  is  not  a 
vountary  program;  it  is  compulsion  of 
the  first  order  and  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  ram  down  the  throats  of 
farmers  the  very  same  kind  of  a  wheat 
certificate  plan  that  they  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  rejected  last  May.  What  does  it 
take  for  wheat  farmers  to  say  no? 

There  are  many  reasons  that  I  could 
give  for  being  against  this  particular 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation;  however, 
one  of  my  main  reasons  for  opposing  the 
bill  is  that  it  is  the  most  discriminatory 
legislation  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  my 
particular  State.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
produce  considerable  quantities  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat.  Much  of  this  wheat 
is  milled  locally  and  made  into  various 
bread  and  other  bakery  type  products. 
We  have  enjoyed  a  good  demand  for  the 
wheat  produced  within  the  State.  In 
fact  for  many  years  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  wheat  has  exceeded  the  supply 
and  as  a  result  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  received  prices  consistently 
above  the  so-called  price  suport  loan 
level. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  wheat 
farmers  in  the  State  have  been  enjoying 
relatively  good  prices  for  their  wheat. 


The  proposed  wheat  legislation  would 
completely  destroy  the  current  good 
market  that  we  have  for  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wheat.  It  is  the  old  Brannan  type 
payment  program  that  was  rejected  by 
the  Congress.  Under  the  so-called  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  processors  of  wheat  would 
be  required  to  purchase  a  70-cent  certifi¬ 
cate  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  they 
processed  into  a  wheat  product  for  food 
consumption.  Exporters  of  wheat  would 
be  required  to  purchase  a  25-cent  certifi¬ 
cate  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  they 
exported  overseas.  The  wheat  processor 
or  exporter  would  have  to  purchase  cer¬ 
tificates  from  either  the  Government  or 
other  individuals  who  have  them.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  cooperated  in  the  program  would 
receive  these  certificates  and  could  sell 
them  back  to  the  Government  for  cash. 
This  plan  is  basically  an  excise  or  proc¬ 
essing  tax.  In  this  case  the  assessment 
is  made  on  wheat  used  for  domestic  food. 
When  a  processor  buys  wheat  at  the 
market  price,  he  must  also  pay  an  ad¬ 
ditional  70  cents  to  the  Government.  He, 
of  course,  will  pass  this  cost  on  to  the 
consumer. 

As  an  indication  of  how  expensive 
this  will  be  to  the  consumer,  I  recently 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  Co.,  one  of  the  larger 
millers  in  the  Minneapolis  area.  In  this 
telegram  they  indicated  that  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  wheat  marketing  experts  the 
wheat  price  outook  plus  the  70  cents  per 
bushel  processing  tax  would  amount  to 
approximately  50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  flour  under  the  certificate 
plan.  This  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
increase  would,  of  course,  result  in  in¬ 
creased  costs  to  consumers  in  their  pur¬ 
chase  of  flour,  bread  and  other  bakery 
products.  They  also  point  out  that  the 
low  income  consumer  will  bear  an  in¬ 
ordinately  high  share  of  this  additional 
cost  since  he  spends  a  larger  part  of  his 
income  on  wheat  and  wheat  products 
than  any  other  consumer  group. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
other  millers  which  lead  me  to  conclude 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  in¬ 
creased  costs  to  consumers  as  a  result 
of  this  particular  legislation. 

Every  day  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  administration’s  so-called 
poverty  program  that  is  designed  to  help 
the  low  income  people  in  this  country. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  at  the  very  time  we 
are  giving  so  much  publicity  to  helping 
these  people,  the  administration  is.  sup¬ 
porting  wheat  legislation  that  would 
substantially  increase  the  cost  of  their 
flour,  bread  and  other  bakery  products. 

There  also  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  need  for  passage  of  a 
food  stamp  plan  that  is  designed  to  help 
the  low  income  people.  This  proposal 
calls  for  substantial  increases  of  Federal 
funds.  Here  again  we  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  legislation  to  provide  for  a  food 
stamp  plan  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  asked  to  support  wheat  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  food  costs  of  the 
very  people  that  would  be  supposedly 
assisted  by  the  stamp  program  if  it 
should  be  enacted. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  supply  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  in  my  State  has  not 
been  excessive.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 


proposed  legislation  would  severely  dis¬ 
criminate  against  both  the  farmers  and 
millers  of  my  State.  The  millers  would 
have  to  purchase  the  certificates  for  any 
wheat  that  is  either  processed  into  food 
products  or  exported.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pennsylvania  wheat  farmers  would 
be  discriminated  against  because  this 
would  severely  reduce  the  available  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  wheat.  In  my  opinion  this 
program  would  reduce  substantially  the 
market  available  for  wheat  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  food  and  export  uses  and  would 
make  certain  that  increased  quantities 
of  wheat  were  available  for  feed  pur¬ 
poses  at  considerably  lower  prices. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  intends  to  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  make  certain  that 
the  price  of  wheat  remains  around  $1.30 
per  bushel.  USDA  can,  of  course,  do  this 
by  dumping  onto  the  market  at  various 
times  various  quantities  of  wheat  which 
is  owned  by  the  .Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  will,  of  course,  mean 
everybody  who  does  not  cooperate  with 
the  program  will  not  receive  more  than 
$1.30  per  bushel  for  his  wheat.  It  will,  of 
course,  primarily  be  used  for  feed  pur¬ 
poses.  I  consider  this  to  be  completely 
unfair  and  unjust  to  the  wheat  farmers 
of  my  State  who  have  made  clear  on 
numerous  occasions  that  they  want  less 
Government  in  agriculture,  not  more. 

As  I  have  studied  this  cotton  and 
wheat  bill  I  have  been  quite  interested  in 
one  aspect.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill,  we  propose  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  subsidize  the 
cotton  processors  to  the  tune  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $300  million.  In  the  wheat 
section  we  propose  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  penalize  the  wheat  proces¬ 
sors  by  making  them  pay  a  tax,  also  to 
the  tune  of  approximately  $300  million. 
Apparently  under  this  administration 
the  question  of  where  your  processing 
operation  is  located  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors.  The  cotton  processors 
are,  of  course,  located  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  this  country.  An  attempt 
apparently  is  being  made  to  penalize  the 
wheat  processors  located  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  and  midwest  areas. 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
kind  of  proposition  on  farm  legislation; 
namely,  either  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 
The  administration  in  its  great  desire 
to  get  this  legislation  passed  ramrodded 
it  out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  and  is  attempting  to  ramrod  it 
through  the  House. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  made  it 
quite  clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  having 
more  Federal  Government  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  agriculture.  Last  May  the  wheat 
farmers  of  this  country  indicated  that 
was  the  direction  they  wanted  to  go. 
The  legislation  that  is  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  House  would  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  wheat  and  cotton.  This  bill 
would  only  provide  for  more  Govern¬ 
ment  controls,  would  prove  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive,  would  increase  costs  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  would  move  in  the  direction 
of  more  Government  supply  manage¬ 
ment  control  of  agriculture.  I  do  not 
support  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  rejected. 
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SIDNEY,  OHIO,  SELECTED  FOR  THE 

1963  ALL-AMERICA  CITIES  AWARD 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Battin)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio,  is  one  of  11  communities  in 
our  50  States  selected  for  the  1963  All- 
America  Cities  Award. 

A  distinguished  jury  met  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  November,  held  hearings,  and 
picked  the  winners  from  a  field  of  88  con¬ 
tenders. 

Sidney  is  in  the  Great  Miami  Valley, 
near  the  source  of  the  Great  Miami  Riv¬ 
er,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Shelby 
County,  Ohio.  Sidney  is  a  part  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  in 
the  heartland  of  America,  and  I  am  hon¬ 
ored  to  represent  such  a  city  in  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  people  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  are  able, 
ambitious,  resourceful,  imaginative, 
civic-minded,  frugal  people.  Their  kind 
carved  a  great  nation  from  a  wilderness, 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  done  more  than 
their  share  to  make  and  keep  America 
more  than  strong  enough  to  stay  free. 

Look  magazine,  issue  dated  April  21, 
1964,  tells  the  story,  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  the  10  other 
All-America  Cities  of  1963.  My  compli¬ 
ments  to  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  the  other  10 
cities  so  signally  honored.  May  such 
cities  increase  in  number  and  in  strength 
in  the  years  that  are  ahead. 


THE  COTTON-WHEAT  BILL 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Battin)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  6196  which  we  are  asked  to 
approve  today  comes  before  the  House 
pursuant  to  a  gag  rule  which  waives 
points  of  order,  forbids  any  amend¬ 
ments,  and  limits  the  minority  to  30  min¬ 
utes  of  debate.  This  incredible  proce¬ 
dure  involving  as  it  ‘does  a  bill  which  will 
have  an  immediate  impact  on  millions  of 
American  farmers  and  consumers  seems 
more  worthy  of  the  German  Reichstag 
under  Hitler,  to  quote  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  ,  than 
it  does  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  resolution  deserves  a  negative  vote 
on  procedural  grounds  alone.  It  is  about 
as  unfortunate  a  travesty  on  the  entire 
legislative  process  as  I  have  witnessed 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress.  It 
represents  a  cynical  and  unprincipled  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  this 
House,  aided  and  abetted,  of  course,  by 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  ram  down  the  throats  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  that  is  so  bad  that  it  would 
never  survive  the  rigors  of  a  full,  fair, 
and  free  debate  and  the  normal  use  of 
the  amending  process.  It  augurs  ill  in¬ 
deed  for  the  future  of  our  representative 
democracy  when  procedures  of  this  kind 
are  employed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore 
what  has  happened  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  today.  We  are  about  to  establish 


a  precedent  that  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  future  years.  I  repeat,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  legislate. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the 
wheat-cotton  bill,  we  quickly  discover 
the  substantive  defects  of  this  legislation. 
In  the  report  written  to  accompany  H.R. 
9780  which  is  the  wheat  portion  of  this 
bill,  the  majority  says  with  obvious  pride 
and  relish:  “The  major  strength  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  forestalls  a  disaster 
to  wheat  farmers  *  *  *  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  Government  subsidy.” 

Then  when  you  turn  to  the  cotton 
portion  of  this  bill  you  find  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  the  boldest  and 
brashest  kind  of  subsidy  possible  to  cer¬ 
tain  large  cotton  textile  mills.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party,  which  loves  to  portray  it¬ 
self  as  the  “friend  of  the  little  man”  and 
the  foe  of  big  business,  is  now  going  to 
pay  subsidies  of  $16  to  $17  million  to  a 
few  big  textile  companies.  These  pay¬ 
ments  will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  “little  people”  who  last  year 
loyally  and  faithfully  paid  their  taxes 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Who  will  pay  the  processing  tax  of 
70  cents  a  bushel  that  will  be  levied 
against  the  millers  of  wheat  and  the 
manufacturers  of  wheat  products  under 
the  wheat  section  of  the  bill?  Of  course, 
it  will  be,  once  again,  the  poor  people  for 
whom  the  Democrats  profess  such  great 
love  who  will  pay  this  processing  tax  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the  bread 
ad  wheat  products  that  they  consume. 

There  is  another  foreseeable  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  bill  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  the  American  agricultural 
economy;  namely,  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try.  I  refer  to  the  power  that  will  be 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
this  bill  to  continue  to  manipulate  the 
feed  grain  market  by  dumping  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  order  to  force  compliance  with 
this  allegedly  voluntary  act.  This  same 
type  of  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  1961  and  1962  is  a  factor  in 
the  cyclical  upswing  in  production  of 
cattle  which  has,  in  turn,  when  combined 
with  the  huge  increase  in  imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  led  to  a 
near-ruinous  decline  in  the  prices  for 
fat  cattle.  When  are  we  going  to  finally 
learn  that  the  planners  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  their  contempt 
for  the  free  market  are  embarked  on  a 
rule-or-ruin  course  of  action?  If  we 
continue  to  vest  these  powers  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  play  of  competitive  factors 
in  the  free  market  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  we  will  only  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  American  farmer  increasingly 
subservient  to  Government  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  Government  subsidy  for  his 
continued  existence.  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  American  farmers  simply 
do  not  want  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  House  will  vote  down  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  Let  us  begin  now  to  seek  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  solution  of  our  farm  prob¬ 
lem  which  repudiates  the  philosophy  of 
the  Freeman-Cochrane  clique  with  its 
insatiable  appetite  for  more  and  more 
powers  coupled  with  greater  and  greater 
controls. 
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THE  STEAMROLLER  HAS  REALLY 

ROLLED  THE  MINORITY  FLAT  TO¬ 
DAY 

(Mr.  JENSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma¬ 
jority  steamroller  has  really  rolled  the 
minority  flat  today. 

Here  today  we  have  witnessed  a  spec¬ 
tacle  like  I  have  never  witnessed  before 
in  my  26  years  in  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  I  am  sure  the  good  people  of 
America  will  not  like  it,  including  the 
wheatfarmers  when  they  learn  that  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill  was  attached 
to  the  cotton  bill  the  House  passed 
months  ago,  was  never  considered  1  min¬ 
ute  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  was  brought  to  this  floor  under 
a  1-hour  gag  rule  which  did  not  permit 
even  one  amendment. 

Yes,  it  is  a  sad  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  big  town  Members  made  a  stick  be¬ 
hind  the  door  deal  with  the  cotton  Mem¬ 
bers  chubbing  together  in  order  to  get 
both  questionable  bills  passed  today; 
namely,  this  cotton-wheat  bill  and  the 
food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  bill  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  passed  by  a  steamroller  method 
such  as  this,  has  proven  detrimental  to 
the  very  people  it  proposed  to  benefit,  and 
I  predict  this  bill,  if  made  law,  will  be 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

So  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
House  I  shall  insist  that  every  bill  as 
important  as  this  bill  receive  House  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  and  proper  legislative 
consideration.  To  do  otherwise  will  in 
due  time  make  a  mockery  of  represent¬ 
ative  government. 


WHEAT  BILL  DETAILS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Battin)  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  this 
wheat  bill  so  shortly  before  planting 
season,  we  have  a  serious  obligation  to 
give  our  spring  wheat  growers  as  much 
information  as  possible  so  they  may  im¬ 
mediately  make  their  plans. 

The  law  that  was  in  existence  before 
passage  of  this  legislation  was  manda¬ 
tory.  This  new  voluntary  law  tempo¬ 
rarily  amends  the  old  one  for  only  2 
years.  In  1966,  without  permanent  leg¬ 
islation  we  return  to  a  mandatory 
wheat  program  with  referendums  under 
the  old  law.  In  the  meantime,  those  of 
us  who  realize  the  shortcomings  of  this 
temporary  legislation  and,  even  more 
important,  of  the  permanent  act,  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  we  can  work  out  a  more 
acceptable  wheat  plan. 

Those  farmers  deciding  to  sign  up  this 
year  should  realize  that  the  acreage  you 
may  plant  is  the  acreage  sent  to  you  by 
your  ASC  office  as  your  allotment.  The 
10  percent  diversion  had  already  been 
taken  into  account  when  the  acreage  fig¬ 
ures  were  sent  out.  On  this  initial  diver¬ 
sion  of  10  percent,  the  cooperating 
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farmer  will  be  paid  20  percent  of  his  nor¬ 
mal  wheat  yield,  multiplied  by  the  $1.30 
loan  figure.  There  is  a  possibility  for  ad¬ 
ditional  diversion  which  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Secretary  shortly. 

Of  greater  importance  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  is  seeing  that  his  wheat 
yields  are  set  fairly  and  equitably  for 
his  farm,  since  the  amount  of  all  certif¬ 
icates  a  farmer  gets  will  be  based  on 
this  established  yield.  Wheat  yields  for 
the  individual  farms  will  be  set  on  the 
average  yield  for  the  5  years  1958 
through  1962.  This  provision  was  in 
the  old  law,  and  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  getting  it  changed  to  1959  through 
1963.  I  felt  using  1959  through  1963 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  determine 
the  yield,  since  the  year  1958  is  quite  a 
while  back. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  based  on 
your  normal  yield  worth  70  cents  a  bushel 
for  your  share  of  domestic  wheat  and  25 
cents  a  bushel  for  your  share  of  exports. 
You  may  receive  and  cash  these  certifi¬ 
cates  even  if  your  wheat  yield  does  not 
reach  your  average.  If  you  produce 
more  than  your  normal  yield,  you  will 
not  receive  certificates  on  the  increased 
production  but  you  will  be  eligible  for  the 
$1.30  loan  if  you  are  a  complier.  These 
certificates  do  not  need  to  accompany 
the  wheat  at  time  of  sale  but  may  be 
marketed  separately.  About  45  percent 
of  your  average  yield  would  be  given  do¬ 
mestic  certificates  and  about  45  percent 
export  certificates.  All  wheat  can  be 
sold  at  the  elevator  for  the  market  price 
whether  the  farmer  enters  the  program 
or  not.  The  certificates  would  be  in 
addition,  such  as  your  barley,  com,  or 
wheat  payments  were  last  year. 

All  farmers  who  last  year  filed  timely 
appeals  from  their  wheat  yield  and  whose 
appeals  were  suspended  as  a  result  of  the 
outcome  of  last  year’s  wheat  referendum 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  complete 
their  appeals. 

Because  of  severe  hail  losses  in  North 
Dakota,  some  wheatgrowers  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  setting  yields. 
The  Agriculture  Department’s  General 
Counsel  has  assured  me  that  “In  the  case 
of  a  farmer  who  has  a  provable  hail  loss 
during  one  or  more  of  the  years  on  which 
his  wheat  yield  is  based,  the  yield  for 
such  years  will  be  adjusted  for  purposes 
of  proving  his  actual  yield.” 

This  act  will  also  benefit  North  Dakota 
through  its — in  effect — repeal  of  the  15- 
acre  provision  which  has  allowed  so 
many  of  our  acres  to  go  to  noncommer¬ 
cial  States.  Under  this  act,  a  farmer 
who  has  raised,  let  us  say,  an  average  of  6 
acres  in  the  past  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
raise  15  acres  of  wheat  but  will  have  his 
allotment  based  on  his  6-acre  actual 
history. 

No  one  recognizes  more  than  I  the 
shortcomings  of  this  legislation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  being  able  to 
establish  on  such  short  notice  an  accurate 
yield  figure.  However,  the  alternative 
would  be  no  price  support  whatsoever, 
and  with  a  full  year’s  supply  of  both  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat  and  Durum  overhang¬ 
ing  the  market  and  a  release  price  al¬ 
ready  set  at  $1.30,  the  result  could  have 
been  disastrous  if  we  had  had  no  pro¬ 
gram  at  all. 


In  1965,  this  program  will  get  its  first 
fair  test.  The  farmers  will  have  their 
yields  set  on  their  history  in  the  period 
1959  through  1963.  In  1965,  wheat  may 
be  grown  on  feed  grain  acres  through  a 
substitution  provision  that  we  could  not 
put  into  effect  this  year  because  much 
of  the  1964  crop  had  already  been 
planted. 

Nonparticipating  farmers  will  be  free 
to  plant  as  they  desire  in  1965 — no  re¬ 
strictions,  no  penalties,  no  marketing 
quotas,  and  no  restrictions  on  market¬ 
ing — and  they  may  overplant  in  1965 
without  losing  future  acreage  base.  Un¬ 
der  this  type  of  program,  the  farmer  will 
have  more  freedom  than  he  has  had  for 
many  years  of  farm  price  support  pro¬ 
grams. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  the  prime 
importance  of  making  sure  that  your 
field  figures  are  set  as  fairly  as  possible. 

If  any  of  our  North  Dakota  farmers 
have  questions  concerning  specific  parts 
of  this  legislation,  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  contact  my  office  and  we  will  try  to 
find  the  answer  to  them  promptly. 


WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  endeavored 
to  determine  the  sentiment  of  farmers 
in  my  district  relative  to  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton-wheat  bill  which  was 
considered  this  evening  under  a  closed 
rule  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  visitations  with  farmers  in 
Kansas  and  through  a  questionnaire  dis¬ 
tributed  to  farmers  in  the  seven  counties 
of  the  Fourth  District  I  found  that  the 
majority  was  opposed  to  this  particular 
program.  There  were  many  farmers 
who  expressed  opposition  to  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  offered  them  essentially  the  same 
program  which  they  soundly  rejected  in 
a  wheat  referendum  in  May  of  1963. 
Others  believed  that  now  is  the  time 
for  wheat  farmers  to  free  themselves  of 
Government  regulations.  There  were 
others  who  wanted  a  voluntary  program, 
but  suggested  the  need  for  amending 
the  wheat  section  of  the  cotton-wheat 
bill. 

For  the  past  3  years  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  citizens  have  told  me 
through  my  annual  opinion  polls  that 
they  favor  a  gradual  elimination  of  agri¬ 
cultural  subsidy  programs.  Percentages 
of  “yes”  and  “no”  votes  in  my  special 
wheat  questionnaire  to  farmers  showed 
almost  no  change  in  sentiment  in  the 
seven  counties  from  that  recorded  in  the 
1963  wheat  referendum. 

I  agree  that  such  a  step  must  be  grad¬ 
ual  and  a  truly  voluntary  program  should 
be  considered  in  the  interim.  While  the 
program  passed  by  the  House  tonight  is 
voluntary  in  1964  and  1965,  it  becomes 
mandatory  in  1966.  There  was  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  any  changes  in  this 
bill.  Provision  such  as  increasing  the 
CCC  resale  price  to  115  percent  of  the 
prevailing  support  price;  suspension  of 
the  Anfuso  amendment;  increasing  the 
diversion  payment  rate;  increasing  the 
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value  of  the  export  certificates;  permit 
interchange  or  substitutes  at  the  farm¬ 
er’s  discretion  rather  than  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  on  the  farm  wheat  allotment 
and  the  feed  grain  base,  all  had  been 
suggested  and  recommended,  but  such 
amendments  or  changes  could  not  be 
considered  by  the  House  under  the  closed 
rule. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  wheat 
farmers  were  treated  as  an  “after 
thought”  by  the  administration  in  its 
quest  to  pass  something  for  everyone  in 
this  election  year.  Wheat  legislation 
has  been  introduced  immediately  after 
farmers  rejected  the  mandatory  admin¬ 
istration  wheat  program  last  May. 
However,  the  administration  chose  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  wheatfarmer  until 
last  month  when  the  wheat  section  was 
hastily  tied  to  an  undesirable  and  expen¬ 
sive  cotton  subsidy  program. 

Tonight  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  literally  was  given  just  1  hour  to 
consider  the  bill,  and  take  it  or  leave  it. 
Such  legislative  procedure  on  a  major 
agriculture  program  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer  or  the  over¬ 
burdened  American  taxpayer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  food  stamp  bill 
and  on  the  cotton-wheat  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BROTHER  KNIGHT  JOHN  W. 

MCCORMACK 

(Mr.  DANIELS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  being  allowed  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  in  the  Congression¬ 
al.  Record  some  remarks  in  reference  to 
yotar  biographical  account  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March  issue  of  Columbia, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  magazine. 

I  think  that  all  of  my  colleagues  would 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  tremen¬ 
dous  service  you  have  given  during  your 
36  years  asV  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  as  Speaker  of 
that  august  body,  scarcely  overshadows 
the  contributionVou  have  given  to  your 
family,  your  community,  and  your 
church.  You  havXset  a  standard  of 
conduct  in  daily  life  which  gives  many  of 
of  us  something  we  most  work  hard  for 
to  achieve.  Your  excellently  written  bi¬ 
ography  by  Paul  F.  Healy  joints  up  some 
other  very  interesting  assets  of  your 
life  which  I  know  everyoneSwould  en¬ 
joy  reading  and  I  would  like  t\ask  your 
permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

If  I  might  also  add,  as  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  myself ,  xvwas 
very  happy  to  find  that  you  are  not  only 
a  brother  knight,  but  that  you  have  bee 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Knights  ol 


Public  Law  88-297 
88th  Congress,  H.  R.  6196 
April  11,  1964 

Sin  act 

To  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
~  and  wheat  producers,  to  provide  a  voluntary  marketing  certificate  program 

for  the  1964  and  1965  crop  of  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
he  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1964”. 

TITLE  I— COTTON 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section  : 

“Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic  consumption 
of  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  domestic  users  of  such  cotton,  notwithstanding 
Aiy  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  ending  July  31, 1966,  to  make  payments  through  the 
issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to  persons  other  than  pro¬ 
ducers  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  eliminate  inequities  due  to  differences 
in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign  users  of  such 
'  --cotton,  including  such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  raw 
cotton  in  inventory  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section : 
Provided ,  That  for  the  period  beginning  August  1  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  first,  crop  for  which  price  support  is  made  available  under 
section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  ending 
July  31,  1966,  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  which  will 
make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  available  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  such  cotton 
is  made  available  for  export.” 

Sec.  102.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  payments  provided  for  under 
^ction  348  of  this  title.” 

'  Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  : 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  special  cotton  research  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  in  the  United  States  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  annually,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  special  research  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  such  research.” 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  “(a)”  before  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof 
to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following :  “ Provided ,  That  the  price  sup¬ 
port  for  the  1964  crop  shall  be  a  national  average  support  price  which 
reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  cotton.”;  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(b)  If  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  provide  additional  price  support  on  the  1964  and  1965 
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crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic 
allotment  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Such  additional  support  shall  be  at  a  level 
up  to  15  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  ! 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  provided  on  the  normal  yield  of  the  ' 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  within  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 

“(c)  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  any  additional  price  support 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  under 
subsection  (b)  and  the  sale  of  such  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor 
under  subsection  (a)  or  similar  operations,  including  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  the  amount  for 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  if  the  loan  thereon  had  been 
made  at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  under  subsection  (a),  or 
payments-in-kind  through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  such  additional  support  is  providefj 
through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates,  such  certificates® 
shall  have  a  value  per  pound  of  cotton  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  level  of  support  established  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level  of 
support  established  under  subsection  (b).  The  corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producers 
and  persons  receiving  payment-in-kind  certificates  under  this  section 
and  section  348  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  pur-' 
poses  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  section  and  such  section  348. 

In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  redemption  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and  other 
carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  thirty  days  after  its  issuance  and  ending  with  the  date  of  its 
presentation  for  redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
certificate.” 

(c)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  before  “(8)”  the 
word  “and”,  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and 
adding  the  following:  “and  (9),  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton,  changes 
in  the  cost  of  producing  such  cotton”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amende<(l 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  proviso  in  the  third  sentence  ■ 
thereof  the  following:  u Provided  further ,  That  beginning  August  1, 
1964,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  upland  cotton  for 
unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan 
rate  for  such  cotton  under  section  103(a)  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges :”. 

Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows : 

1  Sec.  350.  In  order  to  provide  producers  with  a  choice  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  the  Secretary  shall  estab¬ 
lish  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  upland  cotton  a 
farm  domestic  allotment  in  acres.  The  farm  domestic  allotment  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  national  domestic  allotment  is  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344(a)  applied 
as  a  percentage  of  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344,  or  (2)  the  higher  acreage  actually 
planted  or  regarded  as  planted  on  the  farm  (excluding  acreage 
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regarded  as  planted  under  sections  344(m)(2)  and  377)  in  the  two 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  established: 
Provided,  That  any  farm  planting  90  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
allotment  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  (2)  above,  be  considered  as  having 
planted  the  entire  farm  allotment :  Provided  further ,  That,  except  for 
farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  section 
344(m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller 
of  15  acres  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344,  but  this  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964  crop  without 
regard  to  the  exception  stated  herein.  The  national  domestic  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  shall  be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  four  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
proclaimed,  required  to  make  available  from  such  crop  an  amount 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
national  domestic  acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop  not  later  than 
April  1, 1964,  and  for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later  than  December  15 
V  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
produced.” 

Sec.  106.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  following  new  section  is  added  to  the  Act : 

“Sec.  349.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  344  of  this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an  acreage  equal  to  such  per¬ 
centage,  but  not  more  than  10  per  centum,  of  such  acreage  allotment  as 
he  determines  will  not  increase  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above 
one  million  bales  less  than  the  carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year 
earlier,  if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds  eight  million  bales. 
For  the  1965  crop,  the  Secretary  may,  after  such  hearing  and  investiga¬ 
tion  as  he  finds  necessary,  announce  an  export  market  acreage  which 
he  finds  will  not  increase  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above  one 
million  bales  less  than  the  carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year  earlier, 
if  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds  eight  million  bales.  Such 
export  market  acreage  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  State  acreage  allotments  established  under  section  344  and 
-.apportioned  by  the  States  to  farms  receiving  allotments  under  section 
]44>  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
applications  for  such  acreage  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  in  which  the  farm  is  located.  The  ‘export  market  acreage’  on 
any  farm  shall  be  the  number  of  acres,  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
export  market  acreage  for  the  farm  established  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section,  by  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.  For  purposes  of  sections  345  and  374  of 
this  Act  and  the  provisions  of  any  law  requiring  compliance  with  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
or  payments  under  any  farm  program,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
farms  with  export  market  acreage  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  established  under  section  344  and  the  maximum  export 
market  acreage.  Export  market  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
county,  State,  and  National  acreage  allotments  and  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which  receives  price  support  under 
section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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“(b)  The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which  there  is  export  market 
acreage  or  the  purchasers  of  cotton  produced  thereon  shall,  under  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exportation,  without 
benefit  of  any  Government  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  of  a  quantity  of  cotton 
produced  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  export  market  acreage  as  determined  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  bond  or  other  undertaking  given 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide  that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  the  person  furnishing  such  bond  or 
other  undertaking  shall  be  liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount 
which  the  Secretary  determines  and  specifies  in  such  undertaking  will 
approximate  the  amount  payable  on  excess  cotton  under  section  346(a). 
The  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  under¬ 
taking,  provide  for  the  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  payable  as  liquidated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  un¬ 
dertaking.  If  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  ifL 
payment  in  lieu  thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  such  tin™ 
and  in  the  manner  required  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  tire-' 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
,  merit  established  under  the  provisions  of  section  344  by  more  than  the 
maximum  export,  market  acreage,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
the  acreage  so  established  under  section  344.  Amounts  collected  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  used  by  the  Corporation  to  defray  costs  of 
encouraging  export  sales  of  cotton  under  section  203  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.” 

(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  liquidated 
damages  provided  for  pursuant  to  section  349  of  this  title.” 

(%)  Subsection  (f)(8)  of  section  344  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  language  “75  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment 
for  such  year”  the  following:  “or,  in  the  case  of  a  farm  which  qualified 
for  price  support  on  the  crop  produced  in  such  year  under  section 
103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  domestic  allotment  established  under  section  350  for  such 
year,  whichever  is  smaller”. 

(4)  Section  377  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
proviso  after  the  language  “75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  farm  acreage^ 
allotment  for  such  year”  the  following:  “or,  in  the  case  of  uplariLl 
cotton  on  a  farm  which  qualified  for  price  support  on  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  such  year  under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  domestic  allotment 
established  under  section  350  for  any  such  year,  whichever  is  smaller”. 

(5)  Subsection  (b)(13)(B)  of  section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  “cotton  or”. 

(6)  Subsection  (b)(13)(G)  of  section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  “,  cotton,”  wherever  it  appears. 

(7)  Subsection  (b)(13)  of  section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  new  subparagraphs  as  follows: 

“(H)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  county,  for  any  crop  of  cotton, 
shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  county, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any  significant 
changes  in  production  practices  during  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  crop  is  proclaimed.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data 
are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield 
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for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year. 

“(I)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm,  for  any  crop  of  cotton,  shall 
be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices  during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  normal  yield  is  determined. 
If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no 
actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  abnormal  weather  conditions,  the  normal  yield  for  the 
county,  changes  in  production  practices,  and  the  yield  in  years 
for  which  data  are  available.” 

(8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  844  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  determines  for  any 
year  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm 

'\  cotton  acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or 
/  replanted  in  such  year,  he  may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  in 
the  county  so  affected  to  another  farm  in  the  county  or  in  an 
adjoining  county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  in 
the  production  of  cotton  and  will  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre¬ 
scribe.”;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  in  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  “1963”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “any  year”. 

TITLE  II— WHEAT 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat  and  farm  marketing  quotas 
shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crop  of  wheat ; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat  which  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  make  available  an  adequate 
supply  of  wheat,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  forty-nine  million  five 

\  ^  hundred  thousand  acres. 

/  Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  334(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  “and  less  the  special 
acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection”  in  the  first  sentence 
after  “in  this  subsection”;  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  '■'■Provided  further , 
That  in  establishing  State  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for 
the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any 
farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year.”;  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following : 

“There  shall  also  be  made  available,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop,  a 
special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this 
subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  coun- 
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ties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotment  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  alloments  on  old  wheat  farms  (i.e.,  farms  on  which 
wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the 
three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment 
is  established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acre¬ 
age  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such 
adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would 
result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half 
of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any 
county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the 
county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income-producing 
crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an 
efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of 
making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not 
include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  cro' 


year. 


c 

1(1 


(2)  Section  334(b)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  enc 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided  further ,  That 
in  establishing  county  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotments  for  such  year.’’ 

(3)  Section  334(c)  (1)  is  amended  by  inserting  “or  1965’’  in  the  third 
sentence,  clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  after  “1958”  wherever  it  appears,  and 
by  inserting  “except  1965”  in  the  third  sentence,  clause  (iii),  after  the 

^  language  “any  subsequent  year”. 

N  (4)  Section  334(g)  is  amended  by  inserting  “except  1965”  in  the 
first  sentence  after  the  language  “in  1958  or  thereafter”. 

(5)  Section  334  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection : 

“(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  portion  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted 
or  replanted,  he  may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected  to 
another  farm  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county  on  which  oii^* 
or  more  of  the  producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  t«i) 
be  made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  will  share  in 
the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  prescribe.  Any  farm  allotment  transferred  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  it  was 
transferred  for  the  purposes  oi  acreage  history  credits  under  this  Act." 

(6)  Section  336  is  amended  by  striking  out  “not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  such  proclamation  is  published  in  the  Federal  Kegister” 
and  substituting  “not  later  than  August  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed”. 

(7)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1964  and  1965,  to  read  as  follows : 

“(a)  (1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall  be 
required  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an  approved  con¬ 
servation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  the  diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program  formulated 
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under  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  fifty-five 
million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment.” 

(8)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  “Any  producer  who  complies  wfith  his  1964 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and  with  the  other  requirements 
of  the  program  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.";  and  (2)  by  inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  “for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates”  after 
“basic  county  support  rate”. 

(9)  Section  339(h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 1963”  and 
substituting  “June  30, 1965”. 

(10)  Section  379b  is  amended  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  1964  and  1965  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1964  and 
1965  crops.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the 
A'heat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of 
wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the  amount 
of  wdieat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat 
or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  producers  in 
order  to  achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives 
of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  is  of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964 
crop,  less  the  expected  production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms 
which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program. 
Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market  - 
ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  multi¬ 
plying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage.” 

(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b,  effective  with  respect  to 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any  subse¬ 
quent  year,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “human  consumption  in  the 
'jlnited  States,  as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “food  products  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States”. 

( 12)  Section  379c-(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  “under  section  379c(b) 
or”  after  “stored”  in  the  second  sentence ;  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following: 
“and  if  this  limitation  operates  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  which  would  otherwise  be  issued  with  respect  to  the 
farm,  such  reduction  shall  be  made  first  from  the  amount  of  export 
certificates  which  would  otherwise  be  issued.”;  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  section  the  following :  “The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulation  as  he  may  prescribe,  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  representing  wheat  used  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  issuance  of  export  market¬ 
ing  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  used 
for  exports.” 

(13)  Section  379c (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted 
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“(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators; 
and,  if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  wheat-producing  area. 

“(5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for  harvest  m  the 
calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota 
is  not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“(6)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the 
producer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies 
with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for  haryesrt 
in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  ‘cooperator’  witff* 
respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment 
of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if 
the  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c (b),  but 
the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the 
wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and  1965,  and  by  striking  the  second 
proviso  from  the  third  sentence,  and  substituting:  “ Provided  further** 
That  if  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  the  currenffl 
support  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates.” 

Approved  April  11,  1964. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AT  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

HR  6196,  AN  ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  INCREASED  CON¬ 
SUMPTION  OF  COTTON,  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  INCOME  OF 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PRODUCERS,  TO  PROVIDE  A  VOL¬ 
UNTARY  MARKETING  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

1964-1965  CROP  OF  WHEAT  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

IN  THE  CABINET  ROOM 

Ladies  and  Gentlemens  I  enjoy  signing  legislation 
that  is  full  of  common  sense  and  valid  hope.  This  cotton- 
wheat  bill  will  protect  thousands  of  jobs  in  small  communi¬ 
ties  and  in  big  cities.  It  can  help  avert  the  conditions 
that  bring  on  depression  in  areas  where  wheat  income  is 
important.  It  firms  up  the  competitive  position  of  cotton 
in  the  textile  industry.  It  can  provide  substantial  con¬ 
sumer  savings  for  cloth  and  garments  both  through  lower 
cost  and  higher  quality  fabrics. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  particularly  proud  of 
is  that  our  price  index  has  remained  relatively  steady  and 
the  hope  .that  we  can  have  lower  costs  that  will  lower  that 
price  index  is  most  welcome.  It  will  make  possible  tax¬ 
payers'  savings  by  reducing  surplus  stocks.  It  will  main¬ 
tain  stable  prices  for  wheat  at  the  levels  of  recent  years. 

These  are  all  important,  and  these  are  all  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  in  a  healthy  economy  in  farm  areas  as  well 
as  those  industrial  urban  areas  which  supply  the  things  that 
the  farmer  buys.  Both  the  cotton  and  wheat  programs  are 
voluntary  —  I  repeat,  voluntary  —  and  they  place  more 
confidence  in  the  farmers  as  well  as  more  responsibility. 

This  legislation  represents  another  step  forward  to 
the  goals  of  this  Administration.  Those  goals  of  this  Admin¬ 
istration  are  to  strengthen  farm  income;  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  farm  programs  to  the  taxpayers;  to  bring  surplus  stocks 
to  levels  which  the  Nation  requires  for  its  own  safety;  and 
to  make  stronger  our  national  economy  and  the  well  being 
of  our  people  by  making  better  use  of  our  great  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber. 

This  bill,  I  think,  gives  us  some  insurance  against 
a  depression  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  on  the  farms  of  America 
where  depressions  begin.  We  are  dealing  with  a  depression 
before  it  begins,  and  not  afterwards. 

So  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nation,  I  congratulate 
Secretary  Freeman  and  the  entire  Agriculture  Department  for 
their  efforts  and  their  energy.  I  say  thanks  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  worked  so  long,  so  courageously, 
so  hard,  to  bring  this  legislation  to  final  success.  They 
acted  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Congress.  They  acted 
promptly,  effectively,  speedily. 


MORE 


(OVER) 
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I  want  to  welcome  to  this  White  House,  the  house  of 
all  the  people,  Mr.  William  Thatcher,  the  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association;  Mr.  Dwayne  Andreas, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association;  Mr.  Herschel  Newsom,  the  Master  of  the 
Grange;  Mr.  Harry  Caldwell,  the  chairman  of  the  NAAC;  Mr. 

Ed  Christianson,  the  president  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union;  Mr.  Anson  Horning,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers;  Mr.  Oren  Staley,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ray,  from  my  own  State; 
the  very  able  '.and  outstanding  statesman  who  heads  up  the 
presidency  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  George  Meany;  Mr.  Andrew 
Biemiller,  the  executive  secretary;  and,  above  all,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  without  whose 
advice  we  could  not  have  passed  this  bill. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  signing  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  I  think  will  bring  new  hope,  new  encouragement 
and  new  prosperity  to  the  farms  of  America. 


END 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  H.R.  6196, 
an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  82,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7, 
and  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

2  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 

3  proviso  in  the  third  sentence  a  colon  and  the  following: 

4  “Provided  further,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the 

5  marketing  year  for  the  1964  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not 

6  sell  any  wheat  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum 


Amdt.  No.  424 


2 


1  above  the  current  support  price  for  wheat,  plus  reasonable 

2  carrying  charges.” 

3  (b)  Such  section  407  is  further  amended,  effective  only 

4  with  respect  to  the 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  24  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

2  On  page  32,  line  6,  immediately  after  “Sec.  204.”  in- 

2  sert  “  (a)  ”, 

3  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  the  following: 

4  “(b)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

5  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
q  new  sentence  as  follows:  ‘Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
rj  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
g  tion  may  not  sell  wheat  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  less 
9  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  support  price  therefor, 

10  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.’  ” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.K.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  foi  othei 
purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  the  following: 

1  TITLE  hi— general  provisions 

2  Sec.  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 

3  law,  neither  the  Export-Import  Rank  noi  any  other  agency 

4  of  the  Government  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  ob- 

5  ligation  hereafter  incurred  by  any  Communist  country  (as 

6  defined  in  section  620  (f)  of  the  Eoreign  Assistance  Act  of 

7  1961)  or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other 

8  way  participate  in  the  extension  of  credit  to  any  such  country , 

9  agency,  or  national,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
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agricultural  commodity  or  any  product  thereof  by  such 
country,  agency,  or  national  unless  such  guarantee  or  other 
participation  is  hereafter  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof  sold  to  any  Com¬ 
munist  country  or  any  agency  or  national  thereof  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  any  foreign  country  shall  be  transported  to  such 
foreign  country  on  United  States-flag  commercial  vessels, 
unless  such  vessels  are  not  available  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  or  unless  hereafter  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
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8 St 1 1  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.B.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  “persons  other  than”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  II. R.  6196,  an  xkct 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  insert 
the  following: 

1  TITLE  III— PROTECTION  OE  DOMESTICATED 

2  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 

3  Sec.  301.  The  first  proviso  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 

4  June  8,  1940  (54  Stat,  250;  16  U.S.C.  668a),  is  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows:  “ Provided ,  That  the  taking  of  golden 

6  eagles  in  any  State  or  in  any  part  or  parts  of  any  State  shall 

7  be  permitted  whenever  the  Governor  of  such  State  certifies 

S  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  that  such  action  is 
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1  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  seasonally  protecting  domesti- 

2  cated  flocks  or  herds  of  animals  in  such  State  or  in  such  part 

3  or  parts  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  shall  issue  such  per- 

4  mits  for  the  taking  of  golden  eagles  as  the  Governor  of  such 

5  State  certifies  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  such 

6  purpose:”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


February  25  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  out  “July  31,  1968”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “July  31,  1966”. 

3  On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  out  “1968”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “1966”. 

5  On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  “1964,  1965,  1966,  and 

6  1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964  and  1965”. 

7  On  page  12,  line  8,  after  “1964,”  insert  “and  ending 

8  July  31,  1966,”. 
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1  On  page  12,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  “1964,  1965, 

2  1966,  and  1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964  and  1965”. 

3  On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  “1965,  1966,  and  1967 

4  crops”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1965  crop”. 

5  On  page  19,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

6  “Sec.  107.  The  amendments  made  in  this  title  to  the 

7  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  to 

8  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  effective 
3  only  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  cotton.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  “TITLE  I-COTTON”. 

2  On  page  19,  hegiiming  with  line  4,  strike  out  all  down 

3  through  line  13  on  page  32. 

4  At  the  end  of  the  bill  strike  out  the  amendment  to  the 

5  title. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  day,  February  10),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike  out  all  down 

2  through  line  7  on  page  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

3  following : 

4  “Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

5  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  a  new  section  as 

6  follows: 

7  “  ‘Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

8  beginning  with  the  1964  crop  of  cotton — 

9  “  ‘  (a)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro- 
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ducers  for  each  crop  of  cotton  at  not  more  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  average  world  price  of  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  level  of 
price  support  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  remain  the  same  as  announced  throughout  such 
marketing  year. 

“‘(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  admin¬ 
ister  a  program  under  which  equalization  payments  shall 
he  made  to  cotton  producers  in  such  amounts,  consistent 
with  this  subsection,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  return  on  their  production 
and  at  the  same  time  return  the  United  States  to  a  more 
competitive  position  in  the  world  cotton  market.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at  progressively  lower 
rates  for  each  marketing  year  and  shall  terminate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970  marketing  year. 

“‘(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  hut  in  no  event  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  rates  for  equalization 
payments  for  each  marketing  year  in  which  such  payments 
are  to  be  made.  The  Secretary  may  not  increase  such 
payments  for  any  marketing  year  above  the  published  rate 
but  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and 
after  reporting  such  fact  to  the  Congress,  waive  a  scheduled 
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decrease  for  any  marketing  year.  No  decrease  for  any 
marketing  year  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  unless 
he  announces  such  action  prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  that 
the  level  of  price  support  for  cotton  for  such  marketing 
year  is  announced.  In  no  event  shall  a  scheduled  decrease 
be  waived  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  marketing  year. 

“‘(3)  Equalization  payments  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  either  in  cash  or 
in  kind  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) ,  but  no  such 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  producer  with  respect  to  any 
quantity  of  cotton  until  such  cotton  has  been  sold  by  such 
producer  or,  in  the  case  of  cotton  on  which  a  loan  has  been 
obtained  by  such  producer  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  until  title  to  such  cotton  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.’  ” 

On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  “  (c)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “Sec.  102.”. 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  all  down 
through  line  3  on  page  19. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  26, 1964 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  III— MEAT  IMPORTS 
2  That  the  total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  (in  all 
2  forms,  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat) 
^  originating  in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or  witli- 
5  drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any  period 

*  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  quan- 

b 

rj  tities  of  such  products  imported  from  such  country  during  the 
g  five-year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1962,  except  that 
9  the  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  calendar 
2q  year  in  which  this  subparagraph  becomes  effective  shall  be 
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a  quantity  equal  to  such  average  annual  quantity  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  thereof  for  each  full  cal¬ 
endar  month  that  has  expired  in  such  year  prior  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  subparagraph. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  date  to  he 
specified  by  the  President  in  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  following  such  negotiations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  modification  or  termination  of  any  international 
obligation  of  the  United  States  with  which  the  amendment 
might  conflict,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  26, 1964 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  provide  a  special  research  program  designed  to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  32,  after  line  13  add  the  following  new  title: 

1  TITLE  III — IMPORT  QUOTAS  OH  CERTAIN 

2  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

3  Sec.  301.  (a)  The  total  quantities  of  fresh,  chilled,  oi 

4  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  which  may  be  entered, 

5  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
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1  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual 

2  quantities  of  such  products  imported  into  the  United  States 

3  during  the  five-year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1962: 

4  Provided,  That  for  the  year  beginning  January  1,  1965, 

5  and  for  any  year  thereafter,  the  President  by  proclamation 

6  may  provide  for  an  increase  in  such  quota  by  a  percentage 
^  not  greater  than  the  percentage  increase  in  estimated  popula- 

8  tion  of  the  United  States  over  the  estimated  population  for 

9  1964. 

49  (b)  The  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 

11  calendar  year  in  which  this  title  becomes  effective  shall  be 

42  a  quantity  equal  to  such  average  annual  quantity  reduced 

43  by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  thereof  for  each  calendar 

14  month  or  part  thereof  that  has  expired  in  such  year  prior  to 

15  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

16  Sec.  302.  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
1 1  imposition  of  lmpoi  t  quotas  on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  any 

18  products  thereof  other  than  those  referred  to  in  section  301,  is 

19  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  reasonable  prices  on  cattle  or 

20  sheep,  or  on  beef,  veal,  mutton  or  lamb  products,  he  is  author- 

21  ized  to  issue  a  proclamation  prescribing  the  total  quantities 

22  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  or  products  which  may  be  entered,  or 

23  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  during  the  period 

24  or  periods  specified  in  such  proclamation,  and  the  total  quanti- 
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ties  so  entered  or  withdrawn  during  such  period  or  periods 
shall  not  exceed  the  quantities  so  prescribed. 

Sec.  303.  The  President  is  authorized  to  allocate  any 
quota  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  among  exporting 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  supplied  by  such  coun¬ 
tries  during  a  previous  representative  period  or  periods,  or 
upon  such  other  basis  as  he  may  deem  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able. 

Sec.  304.  This  title  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  on  a  date  to  he  specified  by  the  President  in  a  notice 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  following  such  negotiations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  modification  or  termination 
of  any  international  obligation  of  the  United  States  with 
which  the  amendment  might  conflict,  hut  in  any  event  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act 
to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  8,  line  2,  immediately  after  “Sec.  101.”  insert 

2  “(a)”. 

3  On  page  9,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 

4  “  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authorized 

5  and  directed  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

6  for  payments  made  by  such  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 

7  348  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

8  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  based  upon  the 

9  value  of  the  cotton  used  to  make  such  payments  and  on  such 
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1  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 

2  appropriate.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

3  priated  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may 

4  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 
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Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 

>-  _ _ _ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  27  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 

■  1  si  |  .  fl  Hi  I 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz :  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

1  TITLE  III— STORAGE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

2  COMMODITIES 

3  Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

4  (a)  No  agricultural  commodity  hereafter  acquired 

5  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  stored 

6  in  any  facility  or  structure  owned,  leased,  rented,  or 

7  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 

8  Corporation  shall,  in  providing  storage  for  any  such 
Amdt.  No.  437 
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commodity  acquired  by  it  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  utilize  private  commercial  warehousing  facili¬ 
ties  and  structures.  The  Corporation  shall  give  first 
consideration  to  the  storage  of  commodities  in  those 
facilities  nearest  the  point  of  production,  or  those  facili¬ 
ties  selected  by  the  producer  within  his  normal  market¬ 
ing  area. 

(b)  All  storage  facilities  and  structures  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  utilized  for  the 
storage  of  agricultural  commodities  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  such  Corporation  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
disposition  of  such  facilities  and  structures  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  No  contract  heretofore  entered  into  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  providing  for  the  storage  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  and  no  lease  of  any  facility 
or  structure  (used  for  the  storage  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities)  heretofore  entered  into  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  renewed  or  extended  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration;  and  no  funds  shall  be  expended  hereafter  for 
the  construction  of  or  for  the  repair,  alteration,  restora¬ 
tion,  or  remodeling  of  any  storage  facility  or  structure 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


3 


1  tion.  The  storage  of  all  agricultural  commodities  now 

2  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

3  tion  shall  be  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the  require- 

4  ments  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  upon  the  expira- 

5  tion  of  existing  contracts  providing  for  the  storage  of 

6  such  commodities  and  upon  the  expiration  of  existing 

7  leases  for  facilities  and  structures  used  for  the  storage  of 

8  such  commodities. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendee  to  II. II.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  Beginning  with  page  8,  line  2, 
strike  out  all  through  page  19,  line  3,  and  insert  the 
following : 

1  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 

3  section : 

4  “Sec.  348.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action 

5  will  serve  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic  consumption  of 

6  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 

I  ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

8  poration,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 

9  may  prescribe,  is  authorized  to  make  payments  through  the 
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issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to  persons  who  con¬ 
sume  raw  upland  cotton,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘proc¬ 
essors’,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  pound  on  that 
part  of  the  raw  cotton  consumed  by  each  processor  in  excess 
of  100  per  centum  but  not  in  excess  of  120  per  centum  of 
his  base  during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1964,  and 
ending  July  31,  1966.  A  base  shall  he  established  for  each 
processor  equal  to  twice  his  consumption  in  terms  of  gross 
weight  of  bales  of  raw  upland  cotton  for  all  his  operations 
in  the  calendar  year  1963,  except  that  if  there  was  no  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  base  year  or  if  consumption  during  the 
base  year  was  abnormal,  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
provide  for  use  of  a  year  prior  to  1963  in  the  establishment 
of  the  base.  Payments  to  processors  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  consumption  of  cotton,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary,  for  such  accounting  periods  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  facilitate  administration  of  this  section:  Provided ,  That 
a  processor  receiving  payments  on  such  basis  shall  refund  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  any  amount 
received  in  excess  of  the  amount  payable  under  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  actual  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  entire 
period  August  1,  1964,  through  July  31,  1966,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  any  processor  with 
no  cotton  consumption  prior  to  enactment  of  this  section, 
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payments  to  such  processor  shall  bo  made  on  one-tenth  of 
his  weekly  or  monthly  consumption  of  cotton,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  pound.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  before  the  first 

sentence  thereof  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 

«/  © 

the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop,  shall  be  that  which  reflects 
30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  inch :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  provide  additional  price  support  to  cooperators 
through  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  on  the  first 
ten  bales  of  cotton  produced  on  each  farm  allotment  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  basic  support  level  for 
the  crop  and  the  support  level  for  the  1963  crop.  Payment- 
in-kind  certificates  issued  under  this  section  and  section  348 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  negotiable  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  tbe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producers  and  persons 
receiving  payment-in-kind  certificates  under  this  section  and 
such  section  348  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such 
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time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subsection  and  such  section  348.  In  the  case  of  any 
certificate  not  presented  for  redemption  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and  other 
carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
period  beginning  thirty  days  after  its  issuance  and  ending 
with  the  date  of  its  presentation  for  redemption  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  certificate.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “This  section  also  shall  be  applicable 
to  payments  provided  for  under  section  348  of  this  title.” 
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38th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.R. 


Calendar  No.  850 

6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  out  “July  31,  1968”  and 

2  insert  “July  31,  1966”. 

3  On  page  8,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  “July  31,  1968” 

4  and  insert  “July  31,  1966”. 

5  On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  out  “1964,  1965,  1966,  and 

6  1967”  and  insert  “1964  and  1965”. 
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2 


1  On  page  12,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  “1964,  1965, 

2  1966,  and  1967”  and  insert  “1964  and  1965”. 

3  On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  “1965,  1966,  and  1967 

4  crops”  and  insert  “1965  crop”. 
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88tii  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  H.R.  6196, 
an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  Beginning  with  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  all  through 

2  page  17,  line  2. 

3  Redesignate  succeeding  subsections  accordingly. 

Amdt.  No.  440 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28  (legislative  clay,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Simpson  to  ELK.  6196, 
an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  19,  strike  line  4  and  all  that  follows  through 

2  page  32,  line  13. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

R  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.K.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike  out  all  down 

2  through  line  7  on  page  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

3  following : 

4  “Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

5  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  a  new  section  as 

6  follows : 

7  “  'Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

8  law,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop  of  cotton — 

9  “  ‘  (a)  Price  support  shall  he  made  available  to  pro- 
10  ducers  for  each  crop  of  cotton  at  not  more  than  100  per 
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1  centum  of  the  average  world  price  of  cotton  for  the  three 

2  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 

3  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  level  of 
d  price  support  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any  market- 

5  ing  year  shall  remain  the  same  as  announced  throughout  such 

6  marketing  year. 

7  “‘(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  admin- 
3  ister  a  program  under  which  equalization  payments  shall 
9  be  made  to  cotton  producers  in  such  amounts,  consistent 

Id  with  this  subsection,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro- 

11  vide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  return  on  their  production 

12  and  at  the  same  time  return  the  United  States  to  a  more 

13  competitive  position  in  the  world  cotton  market.  Such  pay- 
id  ments  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  at  progressively  lower 

15  rates  for  each  marketing  year  and  shall  terminate  at  the 

16  beginning  of  the  1970  marketing  year.  The  amount  of  the 

17  equalization  payments  made  to  any  producer  in  any  year 

18  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  solely  on  the  basis  of 

19  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  cotton  grown  by  such  producer 

20  and  on  no  other  basis,  and  the  equalization  payment  shall  be 

21  limited  on  no  other  basis. 

22  “‘(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  as  early  as  prac- 

23  ticable,  but  in  no  event  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 

24  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  rates  for  equalization 

25  payments  for  each  marketing  year  in  which  such  payments 
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are  to  be  made.  The  Secretary  may  not  increase  such 
payments  for  any  marketing  year  above  the  published  rate 
but  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and 
after  reporting  such  fact  to  the  Congress,  waive  a  scheduled 
decrease  for  any  marketing  year.  No  decrease  for  any 
marketing  year  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  unless 
he  announces  such  action  prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  that 
the  level  of  price  support  for  cotton  for  such  marketing 
year  is  announced.  In  no  event  shall  a  scheduled  decrease 
be  waived  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  marketing  year. 

“‘(3)  Equalization  payments  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  either  in  cash  or 
in  kind  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) ,  but  no  such 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  producer  with  respect  to  any 
quantity  of  cotton  until  such  cotton  has  been  sold  by  such 
producer  or,  in  the  case  of  cotton  on  which  a  loan  has  been 
obtained  by  such  producer  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  until  title  to  such  cotton  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.’  ” 

On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  “(c)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “Sec.  102.”. 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  all  down 
through  line  3  on  page  19. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  28  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tower  to  H.E.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  2, 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  7  on  page  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

1  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

2  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  a  new  section  as 

3  follows : 

4  “Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

5  beginning  with  the  1964  crop  of  cotton — 

6  “  (a)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro- 

7  ducers  for  each  crop  of  cotton  at  not  more  than  100  per 

8  centum  of  the  average  world  price  of  cotton  for  the  three 
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calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  level  of 
price  support  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  remain  the  same  as  announced  throughout  such 
marketing  year. 

“(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  admin¬ 
ister  a  program  under  which  equalization  payments  shall 
be  made  to  cotton  producers  in  such  amounts,  consistent 
with  this  subsection,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  return  on  their  production 
and  at  the  same  time  return  the  United  States  to  a  more 
competitive  position  in  the  world  cotton  market.  The  amount 
of  the  equalization  payments  made  to  any  producer  in  any 
year  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  cotton  grown  b}^  such 
producer  and  on  no  other  basis,  and  the  equalization  pajunent 
shall  be  limited  on  no  other  basis.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

1  Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 

2  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 

3  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  of  wheat  in  1963  to  deter- 

4  mine  whether  such  producers  favor  a  voluntary  wheat  cer- 

5  tificate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat  as 

6  provided  for  by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  or 

7  whether  such  producers  favor  the  program  for  wheat  which 

8  would  be  in  effect  but  for  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

9  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  less 
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1  than  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum 

2  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  favor 

3  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  provided  for  by  the 

4  amendments  made  by  this  title,  such  amendments  shall  not 

5  become  effective  and  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect  for  wheat 

6  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 

7  continue  in  effect,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  as  if 

8  the  provisions  of  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  clay,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  to 
H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide 
a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  In  the  appropriate 
place,  insert  the  following: 

1  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  feed 

2  for  livestock  or  seed  for  planting  shall  be  furnished  to  farmers, 

3  ranchers,  or  stockmen  pursuant  to  Public  Law  875,  Eighty- 

4  first  Congress  (42  U.S.C.  1955,  et  seq.)  ;  Public  Law  115, 

5  Eighty-third  Congress,  first  session ;  Public  Law  357,  Eighty- 

6  third  Congress,  second  session;  Public  Law  480,  Eightj^- 

7  third  Congress,  second  session ;  or  pursuant  to  any  other  law 

8  as  a  disaster  relief  measure,  unless,  in  addition  to  such  ad- 

9  ministrative  costs  as  may  be  assumed  by  the  State,  the  State 
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1  in  which  such  feed  or  seed  is  furnished  agrees  to  contribute 

2  such  percentage,  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  50,  as  the 

3  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  to  be  equitable  of 

4  that  part  of  the  cost,  including  transportation,  of  such  feed 

5  or  seed  which  is  not  paid  for  hv  the  recipients  thereof. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to 
H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  29,  be¬ 
tween  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 

1  (17)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  (F)  of  section  301  of  the 

2  Act  is  amended,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop  in  the  case 

3  of  rice,  and  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  in  the  case  of 

4  wheat,  as  follows: 

5  “(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E) , 

6  if  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  plant  dis- 

7  ease,  or  other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield 

8  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  average  (computed  without  regard 
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to  such  year) ,  the  five-year  average  yield  shall  be 
substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per 
acre.  If.  on  account  of  abnormally  favorable  weather 
conditions,  the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year 
period  is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of  the  average, 
125  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted 
therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  if  substitutions  in  yields  are  required  in  two 
or  more  years  of  such  five-year  period,  the  normal  yield 
per  acre  as  calculated  hereunder  may  be  further  ad¬ 
justed  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and  other  relevant  factors  affecting  yields.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Burdick)  to  H.E.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  program  designed 
to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  30,  line  4,  after  the  word  “not”  insert  “less 

2  than  65  per  centum  or”. 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  H.E.  6196, 
an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz :  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  title : 

1  TITLE  III— ESTABLISHMENT  OE  COMMISSION 

2  Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Commission 

3  on  United  States  Eood  and  Eiber  Policy  Act”. 

4  Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 

5  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  United 

6  States  Eood  and  Eiber  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

7  “Commission”) . 

8  (b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-five 

9  members  appointed  by  the  President  as  follows : 
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(1)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  engaged  in 
farming ; 

(2)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  commodities  or  products; 

(3)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  farm  commodities ; 

(4)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  general  public; 

and 

(5)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  tlie  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its 
powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  serve  as  chairman. 

(e)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  as  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Commission  for  travel  and,  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized  under 
the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  Federal 
employees. 
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(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  from 
private  life  shall,  whenever  the  President  determines  such 
action  necessary  or  appropriate,  receive  compensation  for 
each  day  on  which  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duties  of  the  Commission  for  travel  and,  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for 
Federal  employees. 

STAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
Sec.  304.  (a  )  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  classification  laws,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  for 
the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$75  per  diem  for  individuals. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  and  investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  which 
relate  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  such  policies  on  all  seg- 
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ments  of  our  society.  In  carrying  out  such  study  and  investi¬ 
gation  the  Commission  shall  give  special  consideration  to — 

(1)  the  import  and  export  policies  and  practices 
of  foreign  nations  with  respect  to  food  and  fiber  and 
the  effect  of  those  policies  on  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  various  systems  used  by  this  Nation  for 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  policies  in  the 
use  of  food  internationally,  and  how  such  policies  might 
be  improved; 

(4)  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  in  the  United 
States ; 

(5)  the  strategic  reserve  policies  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  the  cost  of  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
various  food  and  fiber  programs  of  this  Nation;  and 

(7)  the  method  of  extending  and  expanding  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  without  injuring  commercial  markets. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President,  not 
more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the 
submission  of  its  report. 
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1  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

2  Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

3  priated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 

4  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

5  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Lausciie)  to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

1  TITLE  III— REPEAL  OE  TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

2  Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

3  is  amended  as  follows: 

4  (1)  Strike  out  “tobacco  (except  as  otherwise  provided 

5  herein) ,  com,”  in  section  101  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

6  “com”; 

7  (2)  Section  101  (c)  is  repealed; 

8  ;(3)  Section  101  (d)  (3)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

9  “(3)  the  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  for 
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1  any  crops  of  a  basic  agricultural  commodity,  except 

2  tobacco,  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis- 

3  approved  by  producers  shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the 

4  parity  price  of  such  commodity;” 

5  (4)  Section  106  is  repealed. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

K  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  II.K.  6196, 
an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper  place  in  the  Act 
insert : 

1  Sec.  .  Subject  to  any  other  statutory  provisions  which 

2  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

3  in  carrying  out  their  activities  and  responsibilities,  it  is  the 

4  sense  of  Congress  that  in  carrying  out  price  support  and  other 

5  programs  of  the  Department,  the  Secretary,  and  Commodity 

6  Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 

7  consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  Corporation’s  purposes 

8  and  with  the  efficient  and  effective  conduct  of  its  operations, 

9  give  priority  to  private  channels  and  facilities  of  trade  in  its 
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1  storage  and  marketing  operations  and  use  Government- 

2  owned  storage  facilities  only  where  privately  owned  storage 

3  facilities  are  not  adequate  and  in  such  manner  as  will  not 

4  displace  or  compete  with  privately  owned  facilities. 
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88tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  2  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper  place  in  the  Act  insert  the 
following : 

1  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint 

2  a  bipartisan  commission  composed  of  a  chairman  and  eight 

3  other  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the 

4  agricultural  community,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 

5  from  the  public,  and  three  of  whom  shall  lie  appointed  from 

6  Government.  Such  Commission  shall  make  a  detailed  study 

7  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  food  and  fiber  needed  to  meet 

8  domestic  and  export  requirements,  including  programs  in 

9  which  the  United  States  participates  in  order  to  aid  the  needy 
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peoples  of  foreign  nations,  the  management  of  supplies  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  free  people  of  all 
nations,  and  the  need  for  strategic  reserves  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  shall  report  to  the  President  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  this  joint  resolution  its  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  The  President  is  authorized,  whenever 
he  determines  such  action  necessary,  to  pay  for  each  day’s 
attendance  at  meetings  and  while  traveling  to  and  from  such 
meetings,  transportation  expenses  and,  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
a  per  diem  in  the  amount  authorized  under  the  Travel  Ex¬ 
pense  Act  of  1949  for  Federal  employees.  No  salary  or 
other  compensation  shall  he  paid.  Thirty  days  after  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  its  report  to  the  President  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  carry  out  this  joint  resolution. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  3  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominick  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  17, 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

1  (3)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  of  wheat, 

2  section  334(c)  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 

3  sentence  thereof. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  3  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  to 
H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  19,  after 
line  3,  add  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

2  (1)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton,  the 

3  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall 

4  be  applicable :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 

5  lish  a  farm  baleage  allotment  for  each  farm  by  convert- 

6  ing  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section 

7  344  of  such  Act  to  a  number  of  bales  based  on  the  nor- 

8  mal  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm  as  determined 

9  by  the  Secretary,  adjusted  pro  rata  to  a  national  baleage 
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allotment  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  such  marketing  year. 

(2)  Tor  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton,  the 
farm  marketing  excess  under  section  345  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  actual  production  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm 
baleage  allotment. 

(3)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton,  a  “co- 
operator'’  under  section  408  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm 
the  production  of  cotton  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  baleage  allotment. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  3  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  to 
H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  9,  line  8,  strike  the  language  following  “Sec. 

2  103.”  and  all  of  lines  9  through  21 . 

3  On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  “(b)”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “  (a) 

5  On  page  11,  line  24,  strike  “(c)”  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof  “(b)”. 
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88tti  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  3  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
to  H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption 
of  cotton,  to  maintain  tbe  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  32,  after 
line  13,  add  the  following: 

1  Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 

2  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  putting  production 

3  controls  for  wheat  on  a  bushelage  basis,  beginning  with  the 

4  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  1966,  and  to  the  extent 

5  he  deems  such  action  feasible  and  desirable,  to  recommend 

6  such  amendments  to  legislation  as  is  necessary  for  this 

7  purpose. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  3  (legislative  clay,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  to 
H.R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  8,  lines  11  and  24,  strike  “1968”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “1966”. 

3  On  page  10,  line  9,  strike  “1964,  1965,  1966,  and 

4  1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964  and  1965”. 

5  On  page  12,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  “1964,  1965,  1966, 

6  and  1967”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1964  and  1965”. 

7  On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  “1965,  1966,  and  1967”  and 

8  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1965”. 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  3  (legislative  clay,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  to 
II. R.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide 
a  special  research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
add  a  new  title  as  follows : 

1  TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Sec.  301.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

3  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 

4  ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 

5  “Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

6  Act,  any  agreement  with  any  foreign  country  entered  into  by 

I  the  President  under  section  101  after  the  date  of  enactment 

8  of  this  section  shall  ( 1 )  require  payment  in  dollars  for  not 

9  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 


Amdt.  No.  461 


2 


1  ties  sold  pursuant  to  sueli  agreement,  and  (2)  provide  that 

2  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 

3  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall  be  available  for  uses 

4  which  do  not  require  the  approval  of  such  foreign  country.” 
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2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Makch  4  (legislative  clay,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pul  bright)  to  II.  K.  6196,  an  Act  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of 
cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz:  On  page  19,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the  following: 


1  (8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  344  of  the  Act  is 

2  amended — 

3  (A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  such  sub¬ 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  zVct,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  for  any  year  that  because  of  a  natural 
disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  cotton  acreage  allotments 

Arndt.  No.  462 
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■> 


in  a  county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted  in  such 
year,  lie  may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer  of  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm 
in  the  county  so  affected  to  another  farm  in  the  county 
or  in  an  adjoining  county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  to  he 
made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  and 
will  share  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe/’;  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  proviso  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  “I960”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “any  year”. 
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sxtii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  0 E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  4  (legislative  day,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  H.R.  6 1 90,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add 
the  following  new  title: 

1  TITLE  III— LABELING  AND  ADVERTISING  OE 

2  IMPORTED  MEAT,  POULTRY,  AND  EISII 

3  Sec.  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

4  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

5  thereof  the  following: 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
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“imported  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 

“Sec.  410.  (a)  No  importer,  processor,  packer,  jobber, 
distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  person  shall  advertise, 
sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  imported  into 
the  Lnited  States  or  any  food  products  containing  any  such 
meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  unless  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products,  or  the  containers,  packages,  or  wrappings  in  which 
they  are  sold,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are  clearly 
marked  or  labeled  to  show  that  such  meat  or  poultry  were 
not  produced  in  the  United  States,  that  such  fish  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  and  that  such  food  products 
contain  meat  or  poultry  not  produced  in  the  United  States 
or  fish  imported  into  the  United  States. 

“Any  such  marking  or  labeling  shall  be  in  type  or  letter¬ 
ing  at  least  as  large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  the 
containers,  packages,  or  wrappings. 

“Any  advertisement  of  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products  shall  clearly  state,  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as 
large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  in  such  advertisement, 
that  such  meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced  in  the  United 
States,  that  such  fish  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  that  such  food  products  contain  meat  or  poultry  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  or  fish  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

“(h)  Any  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food  products  adver- 


1  tised,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in  violation  of  this  section 

2  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pin-poses  of  this  Act  to  have  been 


3  misbranded.” 
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88th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  850 

H.  R.  6196 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5  (legislative  clay,  February  26),  1964 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  H.R.  6196,  an 
Act  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  32,  after  line  13,  add 
the  following  new  title : 

1  TITLE  III— LABELING  AND  ADVERTISING  OF 

2  IMPORTED  MEAT,  POULTRY,  AND  FISH 

3  Sec.  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drag,  and 

4  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

5  thereof  the  following: 

6  “imported  meat,  poultry,  and  pish 

I  “Sec.  410.  (a)  No  importer,  processor,  packer,  jobber, 

8  distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  person  shall  advertise, 

9  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any  meat,  poultry,  or  fish  imported  into 
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1  the  United  States  or  any  food  products  containing  any  such 

2  meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  unless  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 

3  products,  or  the  containers,  packages,  or  wrappings  in  which 

4  they  are  sold,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are  clearly 

5  marked  or  labeled  to  show  that  such  meat  or  poultry  were 

6  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  that  such  fish  were  im- 

7  ported  into  the  United  States,  and  that  such  food  products 

8  contain  meat  or  poultry  not  produced  in  the  United  States 

9  or  fish  imported  into  the  United  States. 

10  “Any  such  marking  or  labeling  shall  be  in  type  or  letter- 

11  ing  at  least  as  large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  the 
containers,  packages,  or  wrappings. 

13  “Any  advertisement  of  such  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 

14  products  shall  clearly  state,  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as 

15  large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  in  such  advertisement, 

16  that  such  meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced  in  the  United 

17  States,  that  such  fish  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 

18  and  that  such  food  products  contain  meat  or  poultry  not  pro- 

19  duced  in  the  United  States  or  fish  imported  into  the  United 

20  States.” 

21  Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

22  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

23  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 
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1  “  (q)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  or  the  advertising  of 

2  any  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food  products  in  violation  of 

3  section  410  (a)  of  this  Act.” 
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